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HERE is a possibility besetting all traditions, that 
they may become merely convent.ons—something 
agreed upon, And every such agreement arrived 
jby the ages through whose hands tradition has passed 
of the nature of a compromise, as all agreements must 
, with the result that forms express less and less clearly 
e spirit that moulded them. It is weli, then, that one 
jould from time to time go back to the source of these 
pditions and inquire for the true interpretations of 
jem—the nature of that spirit which they claim to 
present. 
}The Classic tradition in architecture has persistently 
lowed in the track of civilisation, sharing her fortunes 
}d shaping itself to her conditions. But the essentials 
main the same, the essentials that are embodied in 
pnumental architecture. The ‘term monumental 
erally implies something that causes thought or reflec- 
n, and we use it in an architectural sense when we are 
esented with a creative effort which is itself striking, or 
ich worthily recalls to us a memorable event... A 
Jace may express the splendour of an Empire, a shrine 
dignity of a god, a tomb the memory of a fallen hero. 
hether a simple monolith, an octostyle temple, or the 
ausoleum of a Carian King, the element of arrest is 
ere, the single note, the challenge to the beholder. It 
his note, this singleness of purpose and the avoidance 
}all that is redundant in the expression of it, that 
aracterises the art of the Greeks, and is pre-eminently 
t in their monuments. 
Great nations had raised monuments previous to the 
eeks. Those of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia were 
. _ But neither did these nations possess the Greek 
redom in expression nor were the ideas they sought to 
press world-pervading ideas. They stand as an 
lample of just those of whom it behoves us to beware, 
ioples who were mastered by convention, both in the 
main of ideas and in the field of expression. It is the 
Pmesis of age. But the Greeks looked upon the world 
ouch the eyes of youth—* young-eyed, young-limbed 
mortal children.” A universe whose mystery had 
erwhelmed. their predecessors aroused in’ them 
fnder and curiosity, and they sought to devise 
ms in which to express their wonder. They 
ing children of nature, its clear full notes 
led them with joy. its deeper tones with awe. To 
p one their warm Ionian blood made them readily 
ponsive, while their sterner Doric strain acknowledged 
/S graver issues. Piety, physical well-being, respect 
| law, a quick appreciation of beauty jn all its forms — 
ese were qualities desired by the individual, attain- 
nts that he held at the disposal of the State. while the 
ite itself was a conception embodied in their religion. 


The Classic Spirit and ‘Tradition 


“The advance of the human intellect is measured by successwe points of contact with the Greek spirit—in Rome before the 
th of Christ; in Istam during the exhaustion of the Roman Empire; in the schools of Paris and Seville during the Middle A ges 
pen Averrhoes and Aristotle kept aive the lamp of science; in Italy at the period of the Renaissance, when Greek philosophy and 
viry and art restored life to the senses, confidence to the reason, and Sreedom to the soul of man. All cwilised nations, in all that 
ucerns the activity of the intellect, are colonies of Hellas.” —JouN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


The act of dedication indeed may be claimed as the basis 
of Greek lite, and a monumental incentive to have been 
always present, one which sought and found a range of 
expression that is unrivalled in architecture, sculpture, 
and drama. Dignity of purpose, vigour and order ol 
arrangement, and simplicity of style, these qualities 
were manifested in all. They were thus naturally allied, 
an alliance fostered and maintained by the religious 
festival. 

The reiigion of the Greeks, what-it included and 
imphed, cannot here be discussed at length, yet it entered 
so completely into Greek art that something of its 
character should be understood. It forbade an organised 
priesthood, and it never became a co-ordinated system. 
the chief officer was chosen by lot from among the 
citizens. The gods represented the higher efforts of 
man; drawing their significance originally from nature, 
they developed in the imagination ot poets and the com- 
mon people. Thus Apollo, the most important of the 
Olympians after his father, Zeus, while he stood in the 
first place for the light and warmth of the sun developed 
into the bestower of spiritual insight, progress, and 
civihsation. What religious feeling did for Greek art was 
this: it introduced emotion, a high emotion: and ideas 
touched by emotion underlie the expression of all great 
art. 

If the alliance between the arts was a close one, it was 
particularly so in the case of architecture and sculpture. 
The former might claim precedence or it might but con- 
tribute the shrine which held something even more com- 
pelilng in its claims upon the worshipper, as at Elis, 
where reposed the Pheidian statue of Zeus, upon whose 
face when the weary man looked he forgot all his cares. 
One must recognise that here was the culminating effort, 
the suvreme display of monumental genius. 

The sense of restraint, and the economy of means 
which were so characteristic of the Greek, have been and 
may be sufficient to render architecture independent of 
the assistance of sculpture. But the human interest 
which it introduces and its play of contour, in distinction 
to the formal architectural line, is an acquisition that 
claims consideration. Moreover, it has the means of 
emphasising the monumental intention. Thus the pedi- 
mental ‘groups and frieze of the Parthenon at once 
declare the subject of its dedication. Where employed, 
however, it was handled with a masterful knowledge of 
its relation to the position in which it was placed, and its 
display of action was subjected to definite law. 

A distinction was made, and it is worth while to note 
it. since all the arts were affected, between the expression? 
of ethos and of pathos, the one denoting the supremacy of 
the higher ethical qualities, the other the more superficial 
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and emotional. When the finest period of art was passed 
the latter characteristic became evident, and architecture 
suffered with it. Ionian influence became more predomi- 
nant and the Doric restraint less in evidence. And this 
increased as the centre of Greek life more and more 
identified itself with the great cities of Asia Minor, hke 
Miletus and Ephesus. After the conquests of Alexander, 
the East became the theatre of all further development, 
and it was from this quarter, and the Greek colonies of 
Southern Italy, that Rome absorbed the Greek traditions 
that fulfilled her needs. In the East, architecture was in 
touch with the old Empires of Assyria and Persia. 
Hitherto it was the column and architrave, trabeated 
construction, which the Greek gemius had developed, 
upon which it had chiefly relied for monumental effect. 
But these older civilisations had perfected the architec- 
ture of the wall, and its scientific construction in relation 
to stability and resistance of weather was understood 
and regarded. 

The principles of the wall were evolved, with the con- 
sequence that architectural treatment was considered 
separately asa facing. The great altar at Pergamon, a 
masterly handling of the architectural possibilities of wall 
building, is among the last of the Greek efforts towards 
the monumental. 

Augustus, it was said, found Rome a city of brick, and 


Notes and 


Foreword to Our New Volume. 
ITH the present issue of the Journal a new volume is 
W begun, and we have taken the opportunity to effect 
several changes that we feel confident our readers will 
agree with us in regarding as improvements, 

Pursuing our intention of changing at intervals the illustra- 
tion on the front ‘page of the wrapper, we have this week intro- 
duced a masterly little sketch by Mr. Harold Falkner, whose 
drawings are always warmly welcomed by architects, not 
simply because they know that he is of the fraternity, but 
because they recognise that he has few equals among the 
architectural draughtsmen of the day. 

Coming to the text, it will be noticed that the use of slightly 
smaller type has been extended, with the obvious aim of giving 
more matter in the same space—an object that is further served 
in a minor degree by reducing the disproportionately large 
white spaces between the columns and slightly increasing the 
width of column without reducing perceptibly the nicely calcu- 
lated width of the outer margins, 

Thirdly and lastly, we have made a rather drastic change in 
the method of placing the plates, Their position is altered, but 
neither their number nor their character. Although they are 
no longer supplementary, but now form an integral part of the 
Journal, it will be seen that they are as numerous as before, 
and that they do not supersede text pages, but are additional 
to them. The only difference is that the plates are no longer 
left loose, at the risk of being omitted, misplaced, or dropped 
out, but are fastened in with the pages, the result being that 
the Journal can be handled with more comfort than was pos- 
sible when the realer was constantly haunted by the apprehen- 
sion that the plates would slip out and scatter themselves over 
the floor of railway carriage, office, or domestic interior as 
untidily if not as thickly as leaves strew the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa. When the plates were missing, whether by accident or 
by intentional removal for storage or for study, the Journal 
was left incomplete, and, naturally enough, the possessor 
rather hesitated to bind it or to file it in that state. Now, 
seeing the infinite pains we take to make the Journal worth 
keeping, we have been much concerned to hear that the loose 
plates have in many instances opposed that object, and it is 
mainly with the intention of avoiding this contingency that we 
have made a change of which, we are assured, our subscribers 
will appreciate the intention as well as the effect. But our 
main object is to remove any possible impression, such as the 
old arrangement was likely to foster, that the letterpress was 
secondary to the plates—a mere vehicle for them. This, if it 
existed, was an utter misconception. Our plates, it is true, 
are, in subject and treatment, as good as we can make them ; 
but we wish them to be regarded as entirely subsidiary to our 
detérmination to maintain the reputation which the Journal 
has already won as ‘‘the Journal for the Profession ’’—an 
organ of architectural opinion and information in which the 


left it a city of marble. To all appearance this may hay 
been so, but it was constructionally a city of concre 
Greek detail in the shape of column. pilasters, and co 
nices ceased in many cases to be a structural deman 
Without venturing too far into the subject of archite 
tural truth, it may be admitted that structural evidence 
fitly handled make for simplicity and vigour in desig 
This reticence and simplicity, in which the Greg 
excelled, was not a characteristic of the Roman manne 
But what it lost was in a measure compensated for 

breadth in design, to which this new freedom of its par 

must have contributed. Wecannot but remark the extra 
ordinary facility in the representation of architectural 
detail shown by the wall painters at Pompeu. unfetteréd 
by material considerations. Sculpture was at one period im 
fluenced in exactly the same manner. It acquired breadt 
And breadth of treatment learned from wall architectu 
—the covering of surfaces—may be claimed as the conti 
bution Rome made towards monumental architectur 
while the ever-growing requirements of its civilisation, 
baths, basilicas, aqueducts, and triumphal arches offere 
unrivalled opportunity. Classic form was wrested fro 
a too jealous parentage and sent forth to make its o 

way inthe world. And it made it by its successful appe 
to the imaginative reason of mankind—an appeal that 
still gatherine strength. OO Hamat 


Comments 


interests of the profession shall be constantly and compete 
served in their every phase. To this intention, mere illustt 
tions, however high their merit, must always be subordina 
and to this purpose the new arrangement conforms more apt 
than the old. 
Another advantage of the new arrangement is, we concei 
that instead of being lumped together in a possibly hete 
geneous heap, the plates will now be distributed through 1 
text-pages with due regard to balance, with a resultant © 
centration of interest on each individual plate, and without 
of the diversity of subjects rendering them. mutually dest 
tive. Thus each plate will gain greatly in interest; 
further, though we are always chary of making promises, 
are in a position to state that we are prepared to maint 
a constant supply of plates that will show progressive impro 
ment on all previous efforts in this kind, 


/ 
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The R.I.B.A. Ballot ond Unity of the Profession. 


Of the 156 candidates for election to the R.I.B.A. Associé 
ship, 95 were elected. Thus 32.7 per cent, or neal 
one-third, were rejected, a result that is almost as dis¢ 
certing to the friends of the Institute as it can beg 
the blackballed candidates. To speak with perfect frankné 
it is not easy to admire either the spirit in which the ballot 
claimed or the result it has effected. Indeed, we are 
entirely convinced that balloting for membership is sound, 
principle as applied to a professional organisation like 
Institute, which, after all, is not an exclusive social club 
which three or four members may conspire to ‘ pill”? pers | 
with whom they do not care to associate; and, even if it wel 
it cannot be lightly assumed that on this or any other grou . 
one-third of the candidates were ‘‘ undesirables.’? Nor dow 
believe that the Institute can afford to reject candidates at 
rate. An almost essential condition of the coming univé 
reconstruction, if that reconstruction is to materialise on tf 
progressive lines, will be professional solidarity. It is e 
conceivable that the Institute, in common with other pre 
sional. bodies, will see the necessity for a revised constitut 
in which the conditions of membership will be far less string 
educational tests for entrance being entirely abolished. 
the other hand, educational facilities will be greatly increa 
but they will be a separate consideration. There will thet 
no balloting for membership, and no invidious rejections. 
candidate will be admitted by a committee on producing p 
of regular pursuit of the profession, and shall by no m 
be subjected to the humiliation—and, indeed, the injustice 
being blackballed, possibly through — the caprice of @ 
arbitrary clique who may be utterly incompetent to ass 
fitness for membership. This balloting for membership 
regard as reactionary and retrograde, and inimical to the B 
interests of the Institute, which, if there is any truth 
certain current rumours of coming conflict, will need all 
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ngth it can muster if it is to hold its own against its rival 
anisation. But here we must take leave to deprecate such 
truggle as that which is being freely prognosticated. It 
ald involve a deplorable waste of force on antagonism and 
‘uption where co-operation and solidarity are so much 
ded for that ‘‘unity of the profession’’ which implies so much 
architecture as an art as well as in its more material 
ses. 
Architect and Sheriff. 


rather neat coincidence occurs in the election of Mr. 
uister Fletcher to the Council of the Royal Institute. Mr. 
techer is Senior Sheriff of the City of London, and is the 
t architect to be elected to that honourable office. So the 
tours are fairly divided as between Corporation and Insti- 
>» He makes history also on the Institute side, for he is 
first Sheriff of the City of London to be elected to the 
incil of the Institute. It would be gratifying if this interest- 
situation were developed to its logical conclusion of the 
t architect-Lord Mayor being simultaneously the first Lord- 
yor President of the Royal Institute; but, alas! it is only 
fairy tales that events work out with this delightful con- 
ency. Yet a little while and Sheriff Banister Fletcher. may 
one or the other; nothing is more certain than that he 
not -be both simultaneously. No mortal man could carry 
stupendous a burden, a so ‘‘exceeding weight of glory,” 
n if he could succeed in lift‘ng it. But the coincidence is 
iciently striking as it stands. 


Peace and Prosperity. 
t may be safely said that the formal signing of the treaty of 
ce on Saturday last implied the inauguration of a new era 
the world’s history.. All thought and all energy will now 
e a new direction, and should be definitely devoted to re- 
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construction, material and other: and with both kinds architects 
and builders are most intimately concerned. Our vast 
industry, which for more than three years has been almost com- 
pletely paralysed in its peace functions, is now convalescent. 
and may be expected to gain rapidly in strength and activity. 
What we have chiefly to guard against is the danger of relapse 
and reaction. There must be no raking up of the old bones 
of contention, no revival of the old antagonisms between em- 
ployers and employed, no friction of any kind, if the new 
machinery of organisation is to run smoothly to high produc- 
tive effect. And, of.course, this observation applies quite lite- 
rally to the machinery of mechanical production, which must 
be of the very best, and must be set to work with the highest 
degree of intelligence and the most perfectly trained skill; for 
it has to overtake a tremendous accumulation of arrears, and to 
liquidate an unexampled burden of debt. Harmony and good 
will are essential to economic effort; and there is laid upon 
architects and builders the twofold moral obligation of setting 
a good example by making their own respective organisations 
models of efficiency and unity. and, further, of making their 
own particular work of building as perfect as may be in design 
and construction. They must put their hearts into it. 


The Housing Bill in the Lords. 


Naturally, the best-informed speech in the House of Lords 
debate. on the second reading ofthe Housing and Town- 
planning Bill was that of Lord Downham, who, as he reminded 
the House, has been very intimately connected with the subject 
of housing during the past three years. Either that experience 
or the atmosphere he has since breathed in the House of Lords 
seems to have made him very pessimistic, He produced what 
he himself described as ‘‘ some wonderful figures,’’ showing 
the ruinous cost of mere cottages. “The highest price for a 


four-roomed’ cottage,’’ he moaned,’ ‘‘ three bedrooms, 
living-room, scullery, bathroom, offices, was £850.” 


“ Why did he mention the highest ? If there is a highest, 
presumably there is also a lowest, and perhaps an inter- 
mediate, Also the calculations seem based on obsolete 
methods of building. Then £200 was to be added for 
roads, sewers, etc., bringing the amount to one thou- 
sand and fifty pounds! Then his lordship, still anxious 
to make our flesh creep, added rather superfluously that 
‘“if the London County Council were to build 500,000 


cottages, costing 1,000 each, that meant that 
#500,c00,000 had to be raised.”’ Exactly. But the 


figures being hypothetical, their lordships were by no 
means panic-stricken, but passed the second reading in 
optimistic mocd. 


Special Birmingham Issue Next 


Week 


. OINCIDENTLY with the publication of our next 
( issue on Wednesday, July 9, the Birmingham 

Housing Exhibition will open. We are therefore 
making that issue a special City of Birmingham number, 
in which the architectural interest of Birmingham will 
be comprehensively treated, Its chief buildings will be 
illustrated and described, and there will be portraits of 
its leading architects and illustrations of their principal 
work. There will also be a brief historical and topo- 
graphical account of the city, which, second only to 
Manchester in commercial importance, is the chief hard- 
ware centre of the world. Having more than a million 
inhabitants, it has extended its suburbs into Worcester- 
shire and Staffordshire; and the pardonable pride of the 
inhabitants of ‘‘ the best-governed city in the world ”’ 
has been satirised in the saying that by them London is 
regarded as one of the outlying suburbs of Birmingham, 
These citizens of Birmingham may well feel proud of 
their municipal enterprise, especially of their great water- 
supply scheme, whereby water was got from the Welsh 
hills at a cost of six millions of money. King Edward 
the Seventh formally turned it on in 1904, when only 
Birmingham had learned to think in millions. And the 
city has produced or is inalienably associated with such 
men of mark as Boulton and Watt, who perfected the 
steam ergine; William Murdock, the inventor of illumin- 
ation by coal-gas; and many other men of light and 
leading, like John Bright—above all, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who, although a Londoner by birth, reached the 
height of his fame while he was a citizen of Birmingham, 
of which he was Mayor in 1874-5. But we shall have 
very much more to say about Birmingham and its ex- 
hibition next week in our special issue, 
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Presentation of the R.LB.A, Royal Gold Medal 


HE) Royal Gold Medal was formally presented to Mr. 
Leonard Stokes on Monday night, June 23. In making 
the presentation, Mr. Henry T. Hare, P.R.1:B:A:, said: 

It is a great pleasure to me that the last function which falls 
to my lot as President of this Institute should be the presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal for architecture to my old friend, 
Leonard Stokes. For many years his presence within these 
walls was constant and frequent, and no face was more familiar 
to us. We welcome and greet him to-day after a lapse of some 
years, and are pleased to have this opportunity of showing our 
esteem and appreciation both of his architectural work and his 
personal character. 

It is, I think, necessary on these occasions to repeat the pur- 
pose and meaning of the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 
which is accorded by His Majesty the King and awarded on the 


architectural works of the highest excellence and very strongly 
marked character. 

I must, as part of my duty, give a brief sketch of Mr. Stokes’s 
career. He was articled to Mr. S. J. Nicholl, and afterwards 
spent some time in the office of a quantity surveyor, an experi. 
ence which I am sure he must have found of great service to 
him in after years, for there is no method by which every part 
of the anatomy of a building can be so well grasped or under- 
stood as by actually taking out the bill of quantities. He sub- 
sequently acted as clerk of works at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, under Mr. Street, another experience of the more 
practical side of our work. Later he was in Mr. Street’s office, 
and also with Mr. Collcutt and Mr. St. Aubyn. This was 
followed by a period of travel and study in the Eastern counties, 
and in 1880, on being awarded the Pugin Studentship, by a tour 


MR. LEONARD A. STOKES, PAST PRESIDENT. R.I.B.A., ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, 19185 


(From the Painting by Sir William Orpen, R.A.,in the Gallery oj the Royal Instituie of British Arciitects.) 


advice and suggestion of the Institute each year. Its object 
(to quote from the wording of the regulations laid down) is the 
‘promotion of architecture,’ and it is ‘‘ annually conferred 
upon some distinguished architect or man of science or letters 
who has designed or executed a building of high merit or pro- 
duced a work tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of 
architecture or the various branches of science connected there- 
with.’? The roll of recipients, since its institution in 1848, is a 
formidable and comprehensive one, and includes names known 
and honoured throughout the world. In adding Mr. Stokes’s 
name to that list we feel satisfied that we are but carrying on 
its high tradition, for Mr. Stokes’s name has been familiar to 
us for nearly forty years and has always peen associated with 


in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. In 1881 he was in Germai 
and Italy. 

His first work was the Church of the Sacred Heart, Exet 
carried out in collaboration with Mr. Ware, of Exeter. TI 
was followed by St. Patrick’s Schools, Southampton, a 
numerous houses, churches, and schools. One of the m«¢ 
notable of his churches is St. Clare’s, Liverpool, a very beaut 
and characteristic example of his ecclesiastical work. Otl| 
Churches are All Souls’, Folkestone; St. Joseph’s, Maidenhea 
All Souls’, Peterborough; St. Augustine’s, Sudbury, al 
numerous others. | 

Of domestic work there is a very long list, too long) 
enumerate in detail, but amongst them may be mentior 
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Minterne House, Dorset; Shooter’s Hill House, Pangbourne, 
‘and his own residence at Woldingham. 

Amongst his secular work, we are most of us familiar with 
the series of buildings carried out for the National Telephone 
Company in London and other cities. .These are specially 
notable as showing how a purely utilitarian building may be 
made architecturally interesting. | We also have in London a 
very good example of municipal work in his Town Hall for 
Chelsea, 

The most notable work, however, which he has carried out 
during the last few years is that of the new buildings for 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, a work which, in a city of fine 
buildings, ancient and modern, holds its own for character and 
general excellence. 

I have omitted many fine works from the list quoted, but we 
have arranged in the adjoining room a selection of illustrations 
which will supply some of the omissions, and all of which will 
justify the high estimation in which his work is held by his 
brother architects. 

Mr. Stokes was President of the Architectural Association at 
a critical period of its career, when it was first initiating its 
scheme of architectural education, a scheme which has since 
developed into one of the most important schools in the country, 
To his energy and foresight was largely due its early success. 
Later on, when the Association took over the premises of the 
Architectural Museum, he acted as architect in the rebuilding 
and adaptation of the buildings, a very difficult and thankless 
task, which was carried out with entire success. 


After many years of service as a member of the R.I.B.A. 
Council he became President in 1910, and during the two years 
of his occupation of that position made a determined effort to 
take the first steps towards the unifying of the profession. 
After much tedious and tiresome negotiation, a scheme was 
arrived at which promised to accomplish this, but unfortunately 
serious Opposition from unexpected quarters made its realisation 
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impossible, a result I think to be greatly regretted. Had it been 
accomplished the profession would to-day have been in a much 
stronger and more influential position. One still hopes that his 
labours in this direction may some day prove to have laid the 
foundation on which ultimate unity may be achieved. 

I have probably said enough to show that Mr. Stokes during 
the many years of his active career has occupied a very pro- 
minent place in the world of architecture, and that his influence 
has been such as to justify in every way the honour which we 
are pleased to be able to render him to-day. It must be felt by 
everyone that our list of Gold Medallists would undoubtedly be 
incomplete if it did not include his name. 

I may conclude with a sincere hope that he may for many 
years continue to produce such works as have interested and 
delighted us in the past. 

Mr. Stokes was then called to the platform, and, amidst much 
enthusiasm, received the gold medal from the hand of the Pre- 
sident. Mr. Leonard Stokes briefly expressed his thanks for the 
great honour that had been conferred upon him. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.I.B.A., said that no one in the room, he 
felt sure, was more pleased than himself at the distinction. He 
thought Mr. Stokes had stood the test’ of time, and it had been 
a very severe test. He (Sir Aston) had not always been ab'e 
to see eye to eye with Mr. Stokes, but he respected a man wid 
was able sometimes to disagree with him. He was delighted 
at the bestowal of the gold medal on Mr. Stokes, and ventured 
to offer him his heartiest congratulations. 

_Mr.. Paul. Waterhouse, Mr. A. Keen, Sir Ernest George, 
Major Maurice Webb, Mr. W. J. N. Millard, Mr. F. Hooper, 
and Mr. H. Welsh also expressed their pleasure at the pie- 
sentation, and also referred in appreciative terms to the retiring 
President, Mr. Hare, and to the past hon. secretary, Mr. E. G. 
Dawber. 

The brief words of thanks of these gentlemen terminated a 
very interesting meeting. 


Photo: Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E. 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS: - FIG. 18. 


The illustrations show two eighteenth-century doorways. 


In one the door and’ doorway are painted white. 


The lack of contrast is unsatisfactory. 


The other example shows a white doorway and dark green door, which is the correct treatment and produces a pleasing result. 
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“Byzantine Splendour”: An Essay in Imaginative Keconstruction 


By ARTHUR E. HENDERSON, F.S.A., R.B.A., Licentiate R.I-B.A. 


In this artule Mr. Henderson very instruct.vely analyses the fine picture of which the reproduction forms the subject of our 
double-page plate, and incidentally reveals its weaith of architectural interest. 


ee a still remains in Constantinople a small fragment 
of the Imperial Byzantine Palace on the shore of the 

Sea of Marmora. The site was, and is, one of extreme 
beauty, both in itself and its outlook. The ground slopes down 
in a sweeping curve from the high ground extending from 
Saint Sophia to the massive brickwork of the southern end of 
the Hippodrome, to the mouth of the Bosporus, and the shore 
of the Sea of Marmora. It was terraced and studded with 
palaces and ornamental gardens, official residences, flowering 
trees, stately cypresses, and spreading pines. The outlook is 
the ‘same to-day in all essentials as it was in Byzantine days, 
but the site is now partly covered with squalid lanes and houses. 

The palace had a small harbour with quay and stairs. By 
these the Court had direct access to the outside world without 
the necessity of passing through what was often, as is recorded, 
a tumultuous city, to the main harbour of the Golden Honn, or 
it could be used on happier occasions. for the fascinating 
amusement of taking barge to various suburban palaces and 
resorts of pleasure, many of which were and are situated in and 
near the pleasant valleys on the European and Asiatic shores up 
the Bosporus and the islands in the Sea of Marmora. ; 

This harbour would be the place for the arrival and reception 
of Ambassadors and high functionaries from the Courts of 
Europe. Especially so when the wind was from the north; 
then it was all but impossible to negotiate the mouth of the 
Bosporus to reach and enter the Golden Horn. The galleys, 
therefore, would cast anchor in the. sheltered harbour of 
Eleuthesus, and the Imperial barges run alongside to convey 
the distinguished visitors direct to the Imperial stairs. 

The scene depicted is supposed to represent the Grand 
Entrance or Porta Marmora above these stairs on the first day 
of summer, when the Court is supposed to be passing from the 
heat of the city to the cool breezes of the Princes’ Islands. 

The Empress is shown under a golden canopy and about to 
descend the marble steps to her barge at the landing stage. 
Court ladies are her escort, others are standing on the steps 
and holding roses, with a view to throwing them on the barge 
at its departure. As the Empress passes so they join in and 
form an informal procession. 

In all reconstructions of the past great difficulty is found to 
confine the attention solely to history as then known and data 
up to and not beyond the date selected, to use only that which 
was known without comparison with the present, to think. their 
thoughts, virtually to live with the people and be one of them, 
and to ignore that which happened later; therefore details of 
earlier and subsequent times which have been purposely used 
are to be forgiven and even appreciated. 

Much latitude has been taken in that it is suggested that 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine styles of dress, decoration, and 
architecture were known and used during the period from the 
reform of the Byzantine Court and the city after the Latin 
conquest to the fall of the city into Turkish hands, namely, 
between the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

The costumes are based more on the Greek model ithan on 
the Byzantine, for, it is probable that this mode of clothing 
was generally used, as is shown by complete woven fabrics 
being still made and worn in the Near East, which are wrapped 
around or bound to the figure, but this is now done only by the 
peasants not yet influenced by Western methods of cheap con- 
tinuous weaving and barbarously cutting the material ‘to 
fashionable shapes. 

The Empress is given a Byzantine dress. Byzantine Court 
and Ecclesiastical dresses were very stiff and formal, especially 
as portrayed in existing illustrations. In these the figure 
appears to be littke more than a prop, and even the draperies 
were drawn on the flat, with no attempt at perspective, but I 
will say this, lighter or darker lines were introduced to repre- 
sent ‘the folds. When motion or animation was attempted the 
action is more quaint than natural, no great talent for grouping 
or composition is shown, the figures appear as separate masses 
on a gold ground, and the general glory is rather in the curved 
surface of dome or arch, and atmospheric effect rather than 
in the disposition of the figures and the general arrangements. 

I have therefore taken a few liberties in the delineation of 
the mosaics. Naturally, the great white column, together 
with the peacock and the golden aurora, are the three dominat- 
ing features of the architectural portion of the design. 

Those who know St. Mark’s, Venice, may call to mind the 
beautiful litthe group of detached pillars at the south-west 


angle of the fagade, composed of a single column which sup- 
ports a group of smaller coloured shafts from which arches 
spring to join the main facade, Now, having acquired the idea, 
the next thing was to utilise it in altered form. The main 
shaft, lowest drum, and pedestal are a memory of the great 
temple of Diana at Epnesus, but the pedestal, instead of being 
sculptured white marble, has been treated as plain dark purple 
marble, and the drum above is given Greek carving (Eros and 
Psyche, etc.), as Byzantine figure carving is so hopelessly bad. 
The flutings of the shaft are twisted like those on the delightful 
white pillars to the Loggia in front of San Lorenzo, near Kome. 
The basket form of capital has been used as at St. Mark’s. 
This simple form conveys the assurance of great strength 
combined with simple beauty; the central panels have been 
adorned by sculptured human butterflies instead of the usual 
lily design. Little need be said of the shafts above, excepting 
that they are of Cippelino marble to give an upright effect. 

In the centre foreground is a quay with terrace over; a broad 
flight of steps leads down from the latter to the former, in front 
of which is a platform for the boats and barges to moor against. 
Behind the terrace is a large entrance hall with flanking steps 
curving round and meeting at ‘the rear. 

The retaining wall to the terrace is enriched by a broad band 
of carving as a frieze representing: On the left, sea-borne pro- 
duce being brought to the city; and on the right, a camel 
caravan (hardly shown), would be applicable as representing 
that brought overland to the greatest emporium of the Near 
East. By sea the city lies midway between the ports of the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and by land at the termina- 
tion of the caravan routes from and to Asia and Europe, and 
was the place for transhipment across the Bosporus. 

This aspect of the city is further shown by the device of a 
ship charged on a banner suspended from a pole sunk in a base 
enriched by bronze dolphins, 

Through the main doorway to the palace can be seen a hall 
reminiscent of the interior of the temple of Jupiter at Baalbec, 
and beyond is an open court with buildings fronted after the 
design of the palace of the Porphyrogenitus on’ the land walls, 
only a balcony has been added to the upper storey. 

The landscape beyond shows the retaining wall to one of the 
many terraces in the palace grounds situated between Saint 
Sophia and the sea; the landscape towards the left of the picture 
gives the southern semi-circular end of the Hippodrome, 
beneath which are ‘gardens, houses, and terraces, 

A seated figure of the Emperor Justinian is placed over the 
main doorway. The archangels SS. Gabriel and Michael 
stand respectively on his right and left; these are the only 
ecclesiastical emblems in the design. Justinian was a great 
patron of the church, and was instrumental in the erection of 
many Byzantine churches and palaces, besides his great rebuild- 
ing of Saint Sophia, 

I felt ‘the walling above required a large panel as frieze. The 
carving in it represents a state entry after victory, the Emperor 
and his spoils of war are arriving in front of the Golden Gate, 
and it can be noted that Saint Sophia is shown through the 
central arch. The gate being primarily erected for this purpose, 
it Was necessary to introduce a martial pageant, otherwise all 
representation of war has been omitted. 

Above, in the gallery, is placed a gilt bronze’ statuary group 
representing Aurora on the Chariot of Dawn, driving a 
quintriga; the fifth horse is, I hope, introduced with good 
effect. Framing and enclosing Aurora is the terminating apse, 
decorated in mosaic, the design representing the rising sun 
encircled by a rainbow, along which the little hours dance and 
sparkle. The hours are treated freely and are given birdlike 
wings and spreading tails; the latter feature is represented in 
Archaic Greek sculpture, but I have not noticed this feature in 
later work. On the bending arch above, and finishing this por- 
tion of the composition, are given the Zodiacal signs. The 
great flanking columns are borrowed from the verde antique 
nave pillars in Saint Sophia. 

The spandril to the left of the arch above the columns is 
perpendicular, while that to the right curves round and acts as 
a pendentive sweeping over the arches beneath, and supports 
the peacock semi-dome above. 

The exedra flanking the hall and curving in a semi-circle 
behind the flanking columns is semi-domed, with wide shallow 
flutings, following St. Sergius and Bacchus in Constantinople. 

A greatly projecting internal gallery is given. The design is 
composed of large consoles carrying coffered arches upon which 
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the floor rests. It will be observed that cornices have been 
generally omitted, as they would be of little service and would 
interfere with the perpendicularity of the design. 

It now remains to describe the great mosaic peacock. The 
semi-dome or apse in the form of a large shell is fluted like some 
of the late Byzantine domes. The long-tailed feathers have 
been run out on the arrises and the eye feathers placed in the 
flutings. It may be interesting to observe that on examining 
the eyes of the feathers of a peacock in splendour it will be 
seen that besides radiating and arching they sweep from the 
body on both sides round and outwards, comet like, and appear 
to keep passing one another criss-crosswise, a phenomenon 
that, when accurately displayed forms a most gorgeous and 
decorative result. 

Such spacing of the eyes has been adopted, but not pressed, 
for a set pattern in this place would be out of keeping with 
the great mass of colour desired. Some may think the peacock 
is over large in scale, butt it should be borne in mind that the 
design would be seen from a distance and be a distinguishing 
mark, like the great mosaic figures of Christ or the 
Theotekes in Byzantine apses, which dominate the whole depth 
of Byzantine cathedrals and churches. 

After all, architecture is but a frame to humanity, and 
ministers to its needs. Buildings are designed for specific pur- 


The Plates 


“ Byzantine Splendour.”’ 

HIS plate is described in an article beginning on page ro. 
Here it may be added that the artist, Mr. Arthur E. 
Henderson, kindly lent the picture to the R.I.B.A. 

during the last year of the war. It is at present at his studio, 
6, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he would be glad to 
show it to any of our readers. Our illustration is taken from 
a carbon photograph, 37 in. by 17 in., which may be obtained 
from the artist or from the Durotype Fine Art Company, 74, 
New Oxford Street. In our opinion, the picture should find a 
permanent home in one of the national collections, as it ranks 
with ‘“ Merlin’s Tomb,’’ in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
(Pages 18, 19.) 


Doorway, San Michele in Bosco, Bologna. 


Beautifully situated on the hill above Bologna, this fine 
church shows but little of its former grandeur, when it was, in. 
our good Bishop Burnet’s phrase, ‘‘ one of the finest examples 
of monastic splendour in Italy.”’ The Olivetan Monastery was 
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poses; if fully used express their purpose, but if no use can be 
found for them they fall into decay, are dismantled, pulled 
down, and the materials reused, 

A great building shown empty may call forth certain 
emotions, but the same building filled with humanity using it 
for the purpose for which it was erected gives far gréater plea- 
sure. This is why a screen is portrayed to show how harmo- 
nious the two can be made. 

As has been before mentioned, the Empress and her canopy- 
bearers were the first paint on the canvas, and as the architec- 
ture grew so did the figures; the architecture was redisposed, so 
were the people, and vice-versa, the one being intimately con- 
nected with the other. As the steps were painted in so were 
the crowds placed upon them, and designed with the colouring 
and superstructure; when one was modified so was the other. 
If the eye follows the colours of the draperies, such as the 
blues and greens, it will be realised what is meant, as though 
the picture represented a glade of forest trees. The ground 
and undergrowth is the pavement with its coloured mosaics; 
the widely supporting :roots gathering in and srowing imper- 
ceptibly into the boles and stems, are the figures; the massive 
trunks, stems, and branches are the architecture; and lastly, 
the gorgeous sunlit foliage is, in effect, the scintillating decora- 
tive mosaic work, 


Described 


suppressed at the French invasion, when its magnificent halls 
were converted into barracks and prisons, and its best pictures 
were removed, those on the walls and ceilings, painted by the 
Caracci School, being allowed to fall to ruin. Mie, ADE, dae 
Musman’s elevation and detail of a doorway bring out clearly 
the beautiful proportions of its members, and the richness of 
the decorative features, which show remarkable freedom of 
choice and treatment. (Page 7.) 


Designs in Bristol Housing Competition. 


These designs, of which the particulars appear on the same 
sheets with the elevations and plans, call for no comment, 
They are chiefly interesting as showing the type of dwelling 
favoured in the West of England. (Pages 11 and 13.) 


An Etching by Samuel Prout. 


When, a few months back, we published the companion 
drawing to that now shown—the two were issued on one sheet 
on July 20, 1811, by T. Palser, “ Surry Side, Westminster 
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Bridge ’’—its description as an etching was challenged, the 
appearance being rather that of lithography. To prevent 
further misapprehension, it may be stated that the description 
was correct, The method of production was etching of sorts— 
probably that known as soft-ground etching, in which the pic- 
ture is drawn with lead pencil on paper placed over a soft wax 
ground laid on copper. When the paper is lifted the wax 
adheres to it where the pencil has travelled, leaving, of course, 
corresponding channels on the plate, which is then etched. 
This method was much in vogue at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when lithography drove it from the field. 
“Mr. Prout’s method of work,’? Ruskin tells us, “was entirely 
founded on the quite elementary qualities of white paper and 
black Cumberland lead,” and, again, he observes that Prout, 
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unlike Turner—or Shelley or Keats 
fatalities of material truth,’’ but “ 


Reconstructing 


tects will have to decide the fate of many an old cottage 
affect the interest and pleasure 
to be had from the countryside is one that calls for careful 
consideration. The following thoughts on the subject are 
expressed not because the author thinks he can give any final 
conclusion as to the treatment of old cottages, but because he 
hopes this contribution may help others to find some working 
principles on which to take action. 

The treatment of each case will depend on the value of the 
cottage—not the monetary value only, but others which may be 
enumerated as follows: The value (1) as a fit habitation; (2) 
as an example of a building method either excellent or rare in 
its kind; (3) a building that fills its site so rightly that it ‘is at 
once clear that with its loss a beauty of the place will go; 
(4) a good example of a certain style or manner of design. 

A cottage may boast all these qualities; it may possess a 
single virtue only, or, more likely still, it may possess a com- 
bination of the four. In deciding the fate of a cottage it will 
be useful to consider it from each point of view, and decide 
wherein its merit rests. Then the issue on which the decision 
will be made will become clearer. 

At the present time, if a cottage satisfies the first requirement, 
it sufficiently justifies its existence as a habitation. National 
economy will forbid its destruction, however much it may lack 
any of the remaining qualities. At a future time, when the 
nation can afford the luxury of beauty for its own sake, a 
cottage which is merely habitable should be destroyed. Cases 
will even now arise where, being barely fit for use, the want of 
other virtue should condemn the cottage. 

The danger, however, that now confronts the nation does 
not lie with cottages of that class, but rather with cottages 
which possess any or all of the other above-named qualities, 
and with those with insufficient sanitation. 

The architect should consider the case of such cottages with 
a mind biased in their favour, for these virtues are rare, and 
most of them when lost are impossible to recapture. This 
maxim is one which it is hoped the authorities with power to 
condemn a cottage will bear in mind not only on the first 
inspection, but also at the subsequent stage, when a scheme 
for modifying the building in accordance with present housing 
requirements is submitted for their consideration. The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings considers this point so 
important that it urged, though unavailingly, in the House of 
Commons, the addition of clauses to the Housing Bill now 
before Parliament, under which an Advisory Board should have 
power to veto the condemnation of any cottage which, in the 
opinion of that body, sufficiently possessed these qualities. The 
only safeguard that the nation has at present by law is that of 
the Ancient Monuments Act, 1913, and there are very few 
cottages that, even at a stretch, can be called ancient monu- 
ments. As the Ancient Monuments Act can only protect an 
uninhabited building, its value as regards the hvwothetical case 
of a monumental cottage is very small, for a cottage that is used 
for any other purpose than as a dwelling-place is indeed a dreary 
thing. 5 

What, then, is the position of the owner, his agent, or 
architect in the case of a valuable cottage or group of cottages 
which has been condemned or, in the latter instance, where the 
condemnation of one cottage spoils the group? He may appeal 
to the Local Government Board to reverse the decision of the 
condemning authority, or he may submit proposals for the 
alteration of the cottage to suit the authority. The first is not 
so difficult a proceeding as it might be thought, and if the case 
is good is likely to meet with sympathetic consideration. 

The most common defect on account of which cottages are 
condemned is the want of a decent height in rooms. In this 
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case it is sometimes possible to consider two together, and, with 
little alteration to the appearance, to render these fit for habita-_ 
tion as one dwelling. ‘Ihis may be done by the removal of the 
first floor and the raising of the ground floor a foot or so above | 
the level of the surrounding earth. There are various modifica- 
tions of this solution; the living-rooms may be made from ong 
cottage, with a storage loft above in the roof, and the sleeping” 
rooms may be made in its neighbourhood with a storage cellar 
below. The difficulty in both cases is the treatment of the 
windows with regard to the changed levels. Much may be 
done by lowering sills, by blocking some lights, and other 
devices, so that the general grouping and outline of the cottages 
may not be sacrificed in the cause of sanitation. By this means, 
where ground is cheap, the owner, whether a private individual | 
or a public body, will obtain one habitable cottage at about half 
the outlay of a new building, and also the character of the place 
remains unchanged. t 
Damp walls are another defect which draws condemnation. 
As architects we know that damp courses may be inserted in 
many types of building without undue expense; we also know 
that earth has accumulated about most old buildings, and that 
walls may be made dry by its removal for a sufficient distance 
from them, We know that defective down pipes and guttering 
are commonly the cause of a damp wall, and that the combina- 
tion of the two will so harm a wall as to render the condemna- 
tion of a cottage likely. The remedy in such a case is obvious. 
In fact, it may be stated, that, as a rule, where a cottage exists 
the thoughtful repair, including the fees for professional advice, 
is cheaper than pulling down and rebuilding even when no fees 
are included in the latter. Again, by following this advice the 
community secures the original building to its pleasure, anid the 
owner’s money is saved. [ 
One would like to draw attention to the letter from Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, chairman of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, which lately appeared in the daily papers. 
By this letter the society offered to act as consultants with any 
owner or architect free of cost provided the full particulars of 
the case were laid before it. It appears to us that this offer 
should be of great use at its face value, and that if the support 
of individuals who successfully tackle any case is given by 
sending a full report of it to the society, that body might quickly 
become a centre of exchange of practical knowledge for all 
about the subject. : 
There is another aspect of the case which needs consideration. 
It has been stated that now that the public authorities are 
building cottages private owners are glad to have their cottages 
condemned, and so be rid of a tiresome responsibility. We do 
not question the wisdom or right of this, but we do insist that 
the building expenses that public bodies are about to incur in 
country towns and in villages could be reduced in part if, 
indtead of considering new cottages on new sites alone, the 
adaptation of old cottages were carefully thought out anid 
executed. For old cottages can be rendered habitable at less 
cost than must be spent on a new building, and they can often 
be bought with the site at the site value alone. 3 


Not altogether inappropriate are the following question and 
answer: What is it that springs to the mind when England is 
named? Some may say that it is the painted map of the island, 
but the more common answer will be that portrayed in a poster 
widely displayed at the beginning of the war—a_ poster repre- 
senting a country cottage juxtaposed to a ruined Belgian 
town. It is to preserve these cottages which are so intimately 
connected with the life and history of the nation, and also to see 
that they are indeed hhealthy dwellings, that we must work in 
the near future. In short, we must not only see that our new 
cottages are good; we must also see that our old ones are 
preserved. : | 
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Architectural Causerie 


REMEMBER once attending a play, the plot of 

which concerned an eminent ‘house of Elizabeth’s day 

occupied by a youthful bachelor, his faithful valet, and a 
retinue of servants. The raising of the curtain discovered the 
hero of the piece sitting in his study contemplating the portrait 
of a notorious ancestor. Suddenly the picture crashes to the 
floor, revealing a small recess containing a bottle and a scroll 
of parchment. The hero, startled by the crash, rings for his 
valet, to whom he reads the message on the scroll, which states 
that whoever tastes the liquid in the bottle will be translated 
to the period of its distilling. Both master and servant try the 
experiment, the stage is darkened for a space, then lit up, and 
hey, presto! we are back in the spacious times of Farmer 
George, with the hero metamorphosed into the lace and ruffles 
of his notorious ancestor, and the personality of the valet 
changed into a voice which makes itself heard in distant cor- 
ridors through the ensuing acts. A very pretty piece of trickery, 
but all a lie and a cheat. 


* * * 5 


The other day, in Gray’s Inn Square, the thought 
occurred to me that I should like to obtain a similar concoction 
in order to study the citizens of a past age, but on reflection 
the humour of the idea evaporated and I was forced to have 
recourse to my imagination. The atmosphere of Gray’s Inn 
breeds many strange fancies which are altogether unobtainable 
in other parts of London. In‘its classic precincts one recon- 
structs the past with unerring instinct; but this is beside the 
point. My appetite once whetted for adventure led me to 
contemplate a mental excursion to the suburban ‘haunts of the 
tradesmen and citizens who flourished a hundred and fifty years 
ago. After wandering far afield I returned to Tothill Street 
later in the day, selected pen and paper, and endeavoured to 
write of what I had seen in my ruminative peregrinations. 


Reader, the period is the third quarter of the eighteenth 


century; the London tradesman, a portly figure with a cheery 
waistcoat and flaxen wig, is already well acquainted with the 


suburban delights of Turnham Green and Kentish Town, which 


claim him as much as Cheapside or Fleet Sitreet. 


He talks 
glibly of Richmond and Hampton Court, forswears the 
‘Change, the Customs House, and the Strand whenever he 


can emulate the equestrian skill of Gilpin, and begins to consult 


_ ings. 


carpenter-architects concerning villas amidst rural surround- 
In the dustry retreats of the day to which the soft smoke 
of London’s coal does not penetrate, the tradesman and the 


citizen passed the end and the beginning of each week, some 


making. the passage of the vile roads daily, braving the pistols 
of Turpin and the extortions of toll keepers, in order to reach 
‘‘their boxes,’’ built in a row to resemble as much as possible 
the streets of London. Some own the villas standing single at 
a distance from the highway, with a summer-house at the end 


of the diminutive garden, from which it is possible for the 
_ occupant to command a view of every carriage and to display 


_ his best wig to advantage. 


A little artificial fountain spouting 
water, sometimes to the extraordinary height of four feet, the 
basin containing frogs in lieu of fishes, forming an exquisite 
ornament in these surroundings. Other gardens hold plaster 
casts of gods, goddesses, and odd figures to remind the women- 


folk of the delight they have seen at Drury Lane and the 


King’s Playhouse, 
* * * x 


It is a Sunday in the third week of Lent, and I propose to 
avail myself of a most pressing invitation to spend the whole 
day in the country with a worthy citizen who keeps a hosier’s 
shop on Ludgate Hill during the week. The sun is shining 
when I cross Blackfriars Bridge, on which Mylne’s men are 
still engaged. I make my way for three miles beyond South- 
wark in company with my friend’s bookkeeper, whom I have 
met by accident, and who becomes my guide, noting that he 
carries a copy of the London ‘* Evening Post,’’ his mistresses 
hoop, and half a dozen churchwarden pipes. At the end of 
our walk we came upon the pleasant square villa cut off from 
the curved surface of the road by a dry ditch and approached 
through a gap in the hedge across a bridge of spongy planks. 
There was my worthy friend sitting at the door in a black 
falling cap smoking his morning pipe. He bowed and rubbed 
his hands in true fashion, welcoming me to the country, at the 
same time pointing out a beautiful vista of two malefactors 
hanging in chains on Kennington Common, an obscure turn- 
pike on the left, the swinging sign of the George and Dragon, 


and a distant view of the dome of St. Paul’s swathed in smoke. 
Soon after I was introduced to Mistress Ludgate, who 
apologised profusely for being catched in such a deshabille. 
Entering the villa I chanced upon the hall painted white and 
covered with a collection of prints published by Sayers and 
various paintings produced by the students of St. Martin’s Lane. 
On one side was a large map of London, a plan and perspective 
view of the Mansion House, with its twin attics, and several 
smaller prints of the City churches, together with a coloured 
print by Ormiston. On a table in a glazed case was a stuffed 
fox, trapped, as my friend said, near Brixton, and over the 
parlour door there hung a pair of stags’ horns purchased, no 
doubt, near Exeter Change. When I had expressed my admira- 
tion I was shown into the parlour, and at once asked who was 
that over the chimney piece. I replied at once, “it is a very 
striking likeness of you, O most worthy Common Councilman 
of Farringdon Ward Without,’’ My attention was then directed 
to another full-length in a scarlet gown, who, I was informed, 
was a well-known figure at the East India House, and a friend 
of Sir Robert Taylor. Mistress Ludgate filled up a panel in 
the corner, in imitation of Boucher, stroking a ram with gilt 
horns under the shade of a brown tree. The conversation was 
entertaining : all of the country and little of the shuttered shop 
bolted and barred for the week-end. After a pipe and a glass 
of mill punch we adjourned to view the estate, which consisted 
of a space forty feet deep and about a hundred in width, con- 
taining a dozen flower pots, each standing on a gilded lead 
tray, with various plants seeking the warmth of the sun. At 
the end of the garden my friend pointed out the summer-house, 
an octagonal building partly temple and partly hermit’s cell, 
enriched with battlements and a spire of painted wood carrying 
a weathercock in the shape of a fox scurrying across space. 


* * * * 


At three o’clock we sat down to a feast consisting of a turkey 
cock, bacon, and beans, a sirloin of roast followed by oyster 
patties, stewed eels, and a pie of aldermanic proportions. 
Sherry and Madeira, port and gin, completed the repast. Then 
we both slept in the garden beneath the shade of a mulberry 
tree. That is, as much as we could, for the flies and wasps 
were troublesome. About six o’clock we smoked a last pipe, 
and that we might enjoy a little of the country my friend sug- 
gested a walk through the dust Londonwards. So I was forced 
to comply, stumbling along the top of ‘the dry ditch while my 
friend went puffing, with his hat in his hand and his wig half 
off his head, through the large rut on the crown of the road. 
A mile from the villa we turned into the Golden Wheatsheaf 
for a decanter of stingo before we parted, when I fell in with 
a party of liverymen making their way to town from a day’s 
excursion at Erith, whom my friend prevailed upon to visit 
him the next Sundav. 


* * * * 


My mental excursion is over; the account in these columns is 
the result. I could continue to describe many other features 
of the period, such as the Chinese bridge belonging to Mr. 
Tooth, the pastryoook of Threadneedle Street, the tin cascades, 
statues of papier-maché, Gothic potting sheds and Roman 
greenhouses, model swans and stone gods. To my mind there 
must have been active scenes in Cheapside and the Strand on 
those festive Saturday afternoons, when Walpole was hieing 
to Strawberry Hill behind six horses; for not only were the 
apprentices excited as they sorted the goods back into the 
drawers and cleared the counters, but Madame Citizen, with 
her daughters, was putting finishing touches ito briskets and cold 
chickens, bottling cold punch, packing baskets with clothes, and 
haggling with hackney coachmen, who demanded full recom- 
pense for the perilous journey. 


ok * * * 


Mr. Carpenter Pain, Mr. Halfpenny, and Mr. Batty Langley 
tempted the citizen away from Bow Bells to enjoy rural life, 
and these artificers knew how to encourage gentility. They 
built for the future as well as for their own day, and although 
London has swept ‘‘ London out of town ”’ into its entity, the fact 
of the erstwhile suburban villa affords evidence of old-time 
migration. Shades, of the past! ye are pleasant associates 
statuaries of the Oxford Road, furniture windows of Monmouth 
Street, Bottomley the merchant of stoves and fanlights, I would 
ye were in existence now. Gone are your wares, goodly and 
meretricious, but the villas that housed them still exist and I 
am told that Mr. Ramsey has a book newly published describing 
them. 


AERO, 
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SIR CHARLES T. RUTHEN, F.R.1.B.A.: 
HIS PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Last week we published a few particu- 
lars of the professional career of Sir 
Charles Ruthen. The following additional 
biographical details will be read with 
interest. He was born in South Shields in 
1871, and, as previously recorded, after 
serving his articles as an architect and 
surveyor with Mr. Matthew Hall, he 
obtained an appointment, at the early age 
of nineteen, in the Surveyors’ Department 
of the Swansea County Council. After 
about five years of municipal work, Mr. 
Ruthen decided to commence in practice 
upon his own account, and in 1896 did so 
in Swansea, where he has built up one of 
the largest practices in Wales, and has 
gained a foremost position amongst expert 
witnesses upon all matters affecting build- 
ing, light and air, easements, etc. | His 
executed works include, as mentioned last 
week, the New Exchange Buildings, the 
Hotel Cameron, Carlton Restaurant and 
Theatre, the Picturedrome, Picture House 
and Pictorium, the “Cambria Daily 
Leader ”’? Buildings, Mond Buildings, and 
Pantygwydirr Baptist Chapel, and a large 
number of business premises, private resi- 
dences, and model cottages. He has taken 
a very active part in the public lfe not 
only of Swansea, but of Wales, and has 
for many years been considered one of 
the foremost authorities upon housing and 
town planning. He was some years ago a 
member of the Swansea County Council 
and a Swansea Harbour Trustee, and is a 
Public Manager of the Swansea (Trustee) 
Savings Bank, treasurer of the Welsh 
Housing and Development Association, a 
vice-president and trustee of the Swansea 
branch of the Federation of Discharged 
and Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers, and 
the Architectural Director of Messrs. R. E. 
Jones, Ltd., which company proposes to 
erect a great hotel upon the site of Terry’s 
Theatre and adjacent property in the 
Strand, London, and has in addition pur- 
chased for reconstruction the Manchester 
Hotel, Aidersgate Street; the Bedford 
Head Hotel, Tottenham Court Road; the 
Hotel De Provence, Leicester Square, and 
other premises in the metropolis. 

Sir Charles, who holds a captain’s com- 
mission in the R.A,S.C.,°M.T. (V.), has 
written many articles upon housing and 
town planning subjects, and a long series 
of articles descriptive of “An Architect’s 
Holiday in Northern Italy.”” A few years 
ago he was awarded two gold medals and 
a silver medal for model cottages erected 
at the South Wales Model Cottage Exhibi- 
tion, held by the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council. He is a member 
of the Council of the Society of Architects 
and an Honorary Examiner. also a mem- 
ber of the Council of the London Society, 
and was last year created an officer of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. The knighthood now conferred 
upon him is for signal services rendered 
to the State during the war, and, in his 
own words, is “a great honour conferred 
upon the architectural profession through 
one of its humble members.”’ 

In the early days of 1917 the enormous 
demands made for office accommodation 
to house the ever-expanding war depart- 
ments, caused the War Cabinet to estab- 
lish (at the urgent request of H.M. First 


Commissioner of Works, the Right Hon. ° 


Sir Alfred Mond) a War Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Accommodation, under the 
presidency of H.M. First Commissioner of 
Works. This Committee was vested with 
War Cabinet authority over all Govern- 
ment official accommodation, and one of 
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the first steps taken was to appoint two 
inspectors, Sir Leonard Powell and Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen, “to enquire into and 
report upon the use made by Government 
departments of their office accommoda- 
tion.”” The two inspectors commenced 
their very difficult task in February, 1917. 
The great success attending the investiga- 
tion from the beginning was undoubtedly 
due to the wide interpretation given by the 
inspectors to the terms of reference. The 
issue of the first report brought about the 
establishment of a rigid standard for 
Government occupation, and embodied in 
it a comprehensive review of the methods 
necessary, and proposed to economise 
accommodation and staff and produce 
efficiency in administration and super- 
vision. 

The first reports contained scathing 
criticisms of methods then existing, and 
an immediate alteration was the outcome. 
It can be easily understood that in the 
early stages of their work the inspectors 
were not greatly loved by the great num- 
ber of Government officials, who obviously 


came under criticisms severe and 
unbridled. 

Some forty highly technical and valu- 
able reports were issued in the first 


twelve months, and then the inspectorate - 


was enlarged, its authority and duties 
were extended, and Sir Charles was in 
January, 1918, appointed Chief Inspector 
by the War Cabinet Committee on Accom- 
modation; and at the same time he was 
appointed, by the Board of His Majesty’s 
Office of Works, Deputy-Controller of 
Accommodation for the entire London 
Area. 

He still holds these two positions, and 
he carries on the onerous duties (as he has 
in fact from the beginning) in an entirely 
honorary capacity. It is hoped that 
before long Sir Charles will be able to 
publish an account of his work from the 
beginning, but for the present the nature 
of the duties which have devolved upon 
him may be gauged by the fact that upon 
the signing of the armistice he was respon- 
sible for the housing in London area of 
well over 100,000 war staffs, including the 
American Army and Navy, Canadian and 
Australian Headquarters Staffs, and the 
Headquarters Staffs in London of our 
Allies. This enormous number, it must be 
remembered, was in addition to the per- 
manent pre-war official staffs, and in the 
exercise of his duties Sir Charles has 
maintained control of nearly 800 premises 
in London area, providing approximately 
eight million superficial feet of floor area. 


RURAL HOUSING IN SCOTLAND. 


The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Robert 
Munro, K.C., M.P.) presided at a confer- 
ence on rural housing in the Balmoral 
Hotel, Edinburgh, on June 17, convened 
by the Local Government Board in 
accordance with the promise given by Mr. 
Munro in Parliament. The Local Govern- 
ment Board was represented by Sir George 
M‘Crae, vice-president; Mr. Ewan Mac- 
pherson, the legal member ; and Sir Leslie 
Mackenzie, the medical member ; and the 
Board of Agriculture bv Sir Robert 
Wright and Sir Robert Greig. 

The Secretary for Scotland said the 
Housing Bill was watertight in its provi- 
sions so far as urban housing was con- 
cerned, but it had been represented to him 
that suitable as the arrangements by the 
Bill might be for town conditions, they 
were not entirely adequate or satisfactory 
for country districts. It was further re- 
presented to him from responsible 
quarters that if a conference of a repre- 
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sentative character were convened 
exchange ideas regarding this questior 
useful and fruitful consequences migk 
ensue. He had had made to him a num 
ber of proposals for the solution of th 
rural housing difficulty, and the bes 
course would be to invite those who wer! 
responsible for these proposals to expoun 
them to the meeting. | 

Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart, representin 
the Association of County Councils, sai 
his association thought it would be a greé 
waste of time and of effort and of mone 
if new houses must in every case be pre 
vided. Nobody wished to see people it 
habiting imsanitary houses, but the 
information was that in many parts ¢ 
Scotland there were houses not properl 
habitable now, but which might be mad 
quite habitable by reconstruction, subjec 
of course, to the approval of the Locz 
Government Board.. 

Mr. George Fraser, representing th 
Association of District Committees, en 
phasised the rating difficulties of distrix 
committees partly industrial and partl 
rural, Mid-Lanark, for instance, of whic 
he was chairman. They were assumin 
that the rating area was the ward, and | 
appeared to them inequitable that the 
were going to assess the rural areas, th 
ploughmen, the farmer, and the agricu 
tural owner to provide houses for the i1 
dustrial people of the urban areas. Th 
local authority was bound to provid 
houses, but he thought they should sto 
short at providing for one section onh 
They must approach it as a national que 
tion. 

Major Scott Plummer, representing tk 
Scottish Land and Property Federation 
said in the rural districts the great maj 
rity of the houses had been provided f 
the employer as part of the wages of h 
men. The proposal of the Bill was thi 
the State should assist in the building ( 
houses for employees in the urban di 
tricts, and if that could not be done in tk 
rural districts the result would be that th 
rural employer would be paying part « 
the wages of the employee in the urba 
districts, because he would be payin 
taxation, and the employer in the urba 
districts would be enabled, he presume: 
to pay less wages. Therefore it was mo 
important that similar facilities should t 
given in the rural districts for the provisic 
of houses as were given in the urba 
districts. 

Sir Henry Ballantyne Peebles, of tt 
Scottish Smallholders’ Organisatic 
Society. Ltd., said in the recommend 
tions of the Housing Commission the 
would find a very practical means of sol 
ing the difficulty. They suggested th 
the duty of helping the crofter to provit 
a decent house lay on the Board of Agi 
culture. With regard to public healt 
the duty lay with the Local Governme' 
Board and the local authority, and 1 
thought these three bodies, working | 
conjunction and with sufficient grants : 
money, could provide decent houses for tl 
crofter. If they gave grants to tom 
councils they ought to give them to tl 
Board of Agriculture to provide houses fi 
the crofter. 

Dr. Dick, medical officer to Sutherla1 
County Council, said in Caithness ar 
Sutherland 50 to 60 per cent. of the hous 
in the crofting districts were insanitar 
Yet their health returns compared favou 
ably with those of any other district. 
was possible, therefore, to have a healtl 
community though the ordinary sanita 
requirements were somewhat relaxed. . 
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CHURCH TOWER, WHITCHURCH. 
(From a soft-yround etching by Samucl Prout.) 
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the country they could have a thoroughly 
healthy house without all the stipulations 
laid down in the ordinary building regula- 
tions. 

Finally, Lord Lovat, who represented 
the Highland Reconstruction Committee, 
moved the following resolution : 

“That the immediately important ques- 
tion before the meeting is the building of 
new houses and the improvement of old 
houses for rural workers, including houses 
for farm servants, crofters, occupying 
owners, feuars, and long leaseholders ; and 
that the question cannot be adequately 
faced unless the principle of direct grants 
to individuals prepared to build or improve 
houses is accepted, and that the direct 
grants should be adequately safeguarded, 
so as to make certain that the housing of 
the working people and not the profit of 
the builder is the first consideration.” 

The Secretary for Scotland suggested it 
might be convenient to take the resolution 
in two parts, as while the first part might 
be acceptable to all, there might be some 
not prepared to accept the second part. 

The first part of the resolution was put 
to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
The second part was also adopted, about 
six voting against it. 


[HE SOGIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
At a meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects, held iat 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
the following were elected members: 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., London ; 
Herbert Frank Bottome, London; 
Frederick George Coates, Grays, Essex ; 
Ernest Harcourt Edleston, A.R.1I.B.A., 
Nantwich; Llewellyn Charles Edwards, 
Colwyr Bay; William Gilbert, London ; 


BRISTOL HOUSING COMPETITION : 
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Frederick William Charles Gregory, 
Nottingham ; Harold Vincent James, Lon- 
don; Albert Peregrine Lloyd, A.R.I.B.A., 
Swansea; Herbert Percy Maxwell, Scar- 
borough; Henry Paul. London; William 
Herbert Pearson, Luton; Walter Rud- 
man, Chippenham; Robert Wortley 
Graeme Russell-Walker, Brighton. 

The congratulations of the Society were 
conveyed to Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
O.B.E., Member of the Council, on re- 
ceiving the honour of Knighthood ; to 
Lieut.-Colonel Peter G. Fry, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., R.E., on. being awarded the 
C.M.G.; Mr. Fergus Carstairs Rogers, of 
Kimberley, on receiving the M.B.E. ; and 
Mr. R. M. Butler, of Dublin, on his recent 
election to membership of the Royal Imsh 
Academy. 

The report of the Society’s delegates at 
the recent Building Industry Conference 
was received, and Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, 
the President’ of the Society, was 
nominated as the Society’s official repre- 
sentative on the Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board. c 

As a result of the communication made 
to the local authorities on the question ot 
the employment of architects on housing 
schemes made by it, the Society was being 
invited from time to time to submit the 
names of local architects for the carrying 
out of the work. A_ supplementary 
circular dealing more particularly with the 
proper remuneration of architects is being 
issued, 

The Society is co-operating with the Post- 
War Committee of the American Institute 
of Architects in making an analysis of the 
conditions affecting the practice of archi- 
tects and with the Ministry of Labour 
(Appointments Department), in dealing 
with the future of ex-officers by delegating 
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members of the society on the District 
Selective Committees throughout the 
country. 


The reports of the society’s representa- 
tives on the London Society and the con- 
ference on the testing of materials were 
received and dealt with. Suggestions, 
together with financial support, are 
coming in from members in regard to the 


society’s proposed war memorial, the 
form of which is under consideration. 
A communication from the South 


African branch of the society was received 
dealing with the statutory registration of 
architects, and showing the active part 
which that branch is taking in the ques- 
tion of extending statutory registration, at 
present confined to the Transvaal, to the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Secretary reported progress in 
every department of the society’s work. 
The applications for membership were in- 
creasing, and the various details of the 
development scheme were gradually being 
perfected. He now had the co-operation 
of the newly appointed assistant-secretary, 
Captain M. G. Kiddy, late R.A.F., who 
also presented a report showing the pro- 
gress which had been made in the parti- 
cular work allotted to him, and indicating 
further possibilities for increasing the 
scope and! utility of the society. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION AND 


OBSTRUCTIVE BY-LAWS 

The long-suffering public, says, irre- 
fragably, a writer in the “ Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph,” believe that houses erected are 
preferable to housing schemes in the pi geon 
holes at the Local Government Board 
Office. It is estimated on excellent autho- 
rity that the house shortage will continue 
for the next ten years. Why? Because 
the Government and the local authorities 
—-they are tarred with the same brush—will 
not or cannot perceive that the archaic 
‘methods of building which have obtained 
since the Neolithic age are out of date and 
unable to cope with the demands of a pro- 
gressive era. All the conditions of the 
moment are anti-pathetic to the old system 
of brick building. Bricks cost a fabulous 
price, skilled labour demands inflated 
wages, materials of all kinds are scarce 
and exnensive, and, more important than 
all these, time is on the wing, and the 
patience of people who are without homes 
is rapidly evaporating. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that the pro- 
gressive thinkers on this subject have 
focussed their energies to find other and 
speedier means to remedy the situation? 
Those who have set themselves in the van- 
guard of progress and see the needs of the 
country in its true perspective have with 
one accord turned their thoughts to con- 
crete. Concrete is not new. Some of the 
finest buildings in the world have been 
built of concrete, and have stood the test 
of time and the vagaries of the weather. 
In this country, however, concrete is com- 
paratively new in the building of houses. 

What is concrete? Here again is a 
stumbling block. Obsplete by-laws, in- 
terpreted by officials fettered with the 
bonds of red tape, have laid down certain 
specifications which they say must be 
adhered to if concrete dwellings are to be 
built. They decline to have anything to 
do with material which does not meet those 
specifications. 

But the attitude of the local authorities 
is something like this. They say, “ Con- 
crete must contain gravel, or it is not con- 
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crete.” Then comes along -a Sheffield 
gentleman interested in this subject and 
says: “Here is a sample of concrete made 
with boiler ashes and cement. It is as 
hard as iron, you can kick it about if you 


like. The longer it remains in your office 
the harder it becomes.” But the local 
authorities say: “Unless you conform to 


our specifications you must not build.” 

Anything more obstructive to progress 
can scarcely be conceived. By-laws which 
are not sufficiently elastic for the needs of 
the age should be scrapped, and a new set 
installed which would give the enterprising 
pioneer the opportunity to help solve: the 
housing problem. 


OFFICIAL HOUSING MANUALS. 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
in order—it might seem—not to be out- 
done by the Local Government Board, has 
issued a manual “for the guidance of 
county councils and their architects in the 
equipment of small holdings.” Tio the un- 
initiated it would appear that this is some- 
what characteristic of the prolific tenden- 
cies of Government departments, which 
have been the subject of so much criticism 
of late. Why, one is moved. tv enquire, 
could not a single department be left to 
deal with the whole matter, which could 
then have been treated in a comprehensive 


publication. There is, however, some 
consolation in the knowledge that the 
spirit’ of rivalry, with its consequent 


attempts towards emulation, is not extinct 
even in Government offices. 

The plans, two of which are reproduced 
herewith, are, as might be expected, of a 
slightly different type from those with 
which we have hitherto been familiar, for 
there is little opportunity in small holdings 
for combining the dwellings and, conse- 
quently, the single type of house prediomi- 
nates, although examples are given in the 
publication of pairs of cottages. 
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Avoiding such controversial points as 
the position of the bath and the like, the 
designs are for the most part simple and 
workmanlike, although considered econo- 
mically they ‘are capable of further refine- 
ments, especially, it would appear, with 
regard to the roofs, which in many cases 

eem to be unnecessarily complex. It 
neil almost seem, however, that the 
simple roof is only to be obtained economi- 

cally ‘by the employment of a very low 
pitch. which is glaringly inharmonious in 
certain landscapes or when constructed in 
certain materials. The high-pitched roof 
must either be wasteful in material or com- 
plicated in design. The necessity for 
economy under this heading appears ,to be 
realised, however, for it is the subject of a 
paragraph in the introduction. Another 
item in which a slight saving (and what 
appears a negligible item on a single 
house, assumes a surprising figure in a 
scheme ‘of several hundred houses) might 
be effected is in the matter of water mains. 
The copper, sink, and bath are not always 
in sufficient proximity. Despite these 
small points, the manual should prove use- 
ful to local authorities and others contem- 
plating the erection of this We, of dwell- 
ing. He <8. 


FORTHCOMING HOUSING 
EXHIBITIONS. 
Liverpool. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society, in 
conjunction with the ‘ Liverpool Diaily 
Post,’? propose to hold an exhibition of 
modern materials and appliances. which 
are employed in the building of small 
houses and cottages. It is hoped that the 
exhibition will take place in July, and it 
will remain open for a week. 

The promoters have no intention of 
making it a trade show of the ordinary 
kind, in which exhibits are retailed on 
the premises. Neither do they intend to 
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display such accessories as furniture and 
domestic utensils, which are not germane 
to their immediate purpose. That pur- 
pose is to demonstrate how a small house 
can be soundly constructed at as low a 
cost as possible, and the scope of the ex- 
hibition is, therefore, limited to those 
building materials, and those fittings that 
may be roughly classed as Pants of pee) 
house itself. 

It is intended to provide everyone 
interested with the opportunity of seeing 
the best and newest materials for use-in 
the construction of floors, walls, and 
roofs, together with examples of modern 
fireplaces, sanitary fittings, heating: and 
lighting contrivances, patent doors and 
windows, and similar articles. 


Glasgow. 

In connection with the Housing and 
Health Exhibition which the Glasgow 
Corporation are promoting to be held in 
the Kelvin Hall of Industries in the 
autumn, designs are now being received 
from architects, civil engineers, and others 
for the housing competitions. The most 
important of those is the laying-put of the 
lands of Kennyhill, Niddrie, Blackhill, 
and Lethamhill, belonging to the Glasgow 
Corporation. The lands extend to about 
250 acres, and are to be designed so that 
the average density will not exceed twelve 
houses per acre, provision to be made for 
sites for public buildings, such as 
churches, schpols, halls, etc., and for chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, bowling greens, open 
spaces, etc. 

The drawings include plans and sections 
of various types of houses proposed. They 
may include cottages, self-contained ter- 
race houses, not exceeding two storeys in 
height, and two-storey blocks of flatted 
houses. . 

[Birmingham Exhibition, which is to be 
opened on July 9, is dealt with in our 
editorial columns, page 5-] 


FRONT ELEVATION . 


SECTION AA 


10 


EAST ELEVATION 


—— 


Kau ret 


SINGLE SEVEN-ROOM COTTAGE. 


SECTION AA 


(From ‘** Manual on Equipment of Small Holdings.”) 


BACK ELEVATION 
THE WINDOWS SHOWN ARE 


STANDARD 
Segal FITTED ORECT INTO BRICKWORK < 
, 


END ELEVATION 


SINGLE SIX-ROOM COTTAGE. 


Premiums of £400, £250, £150, and 
;100 are to be awarded for the four best 
esigns in order of merit. 

For the laying out of 19 1-3 acres of land 
elonging to the Corporation at Coplaw- 
ill premiums of £150.' £100, and £50 are 
>» be awarded. The general lay-out plan 
; designed for an average density not ex- 
eeding twenty-four houses per acre, ac- 
ompanied by plans and sections of houses, 
thich will be in blocks of three-storey 
2nements, having not, more than six 
ouses entering by one common stair. 
imilar premiums are awarded for designs 
or houses at Mosspark, Bellahouston, 
elonging to the Corporation, while £200, 
sto0, and £50 will be awarded for the 
hree best designs for laying out an area 
f about 520 acres of land situated between 
ihettleston and Tollcross, not belonging 
9 the Corporation, and partly outside the 
ity. Premiums of £100, £50, and £25 
re also given for a model with relative 
lan of semi-detached cottages of four or 
ve apartments each. Similar sums are 
‘iven for plans of houses so fitted and 
quipped that there will be a minimum of 
rovable furniture to be provided by the 
2nant. 

The last day for receiving the designs 

nd models is July 31. 

It has been decided that at the housing 
xhibition at which these designs will be 
isplayed, a number of model cottages will 
e erected, the internal work, such as deco- 
ation, furnishing, heating, lighting and 
anitary fittings. being undertaken by 
rms exhibiting at the show. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


|The weekly return of housing progress 
ssued by the Local Government Board 
tates : 

New housing schemes submitted to the 
soard during the week ending June 21 
ambered 270, as compared with an aver- 
ge taken over the previous fifteen weeks 
f 147. They bring the total number of 
chemes submitted to the Board to 2,538. 
epresenting an area of more than 30,000 
cres—land sufficient for the erection of 
wre than 300,000 houses. 

The house plan schemes submitted 
uring the week numbered twenty, repre- 
enting nearly 3.000 houses, bringing the 
otal number of house plan schemes sub- 
aitted to 225, representing 17,720 houses. 
Plans for more than 7,000 houses have 
heen approved. 

| The week has seen a start in actual 
uilding in a considerable number of cases 
‘dditional to the 1,234 houses reported in 
ast week’s return, and steps have been 
aken by the Board to ensure regular 
-eriodical reports from all districts as to 
urther progress in building operations. 
t has become evident that the extent to 
vhich rapid progress may be made in 
uilding largely depends on the provision 
t labour, and this side of the housing 
roblem is being thoroughly gone into by 
ae Board in conjunction with the Ministry 
f Labour and other Government Depart- 
‘vents concerned. 

| Difficulties have also arisen in some 
laces over the transport of building mate- 
ial. The Building Materials Suppiy 
Jepartment of the Ministry of Munitions 
ave been in negotiation with the railway 
ompanies, and have obtained from them 
ssurances of willing co-operation in steps 

» overcome this difficulty. 

The advantages of utilising the services 
f the Inland Revenue land valuers in 
egotiations for the purchases of land are 
ecoming more fully appreciated by the 
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promoters of housing schemes. Consider- 
able reductions in price can often be ob- 
tained by this method. A return of nin2 
cases in which the Board objected to the 
prices for land agreed upon between local 
authorities and land owners and insisted 
upon valuation by a Government valuer 
shows a saving in all of nearly £32,009 
A summary of this return.may be of inte- 
rest. The prices asked and provisionally 
agreed upon between land owners anid 
local authorities amounted to £101,680. 
Government land valuers estimated the 
value of the land at £64,502. The prices 
for the land finally agreed upon and ap- 
proved by the Board amounted to £69,808, 
‘a saving on the original price of £31,872, 
the average saving per acre being £168. 
It was as high as £495 per acre in one 
case. 

Details of the schemes submitted by 
local authorities during the week are as 
follows : 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number of 
schemes submitted by seventy-seven local 
authorities was 265, bringing the total 
number of schemes to 2.403. 


Schemes Approved.-—Fifty-five schemes 


were approved during the week, represent- 
ing 960.02, acres. This brings the total 
number of local authority schemes ap- 
proved to 719, representing 11,758 acres. 


Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted.—During the week 
twenty-four lay-out schemes were sub- 
mitted by twenty-one local authorities, 
bringing the total number of schemes sub- 
mitted to 331. 

Schemes Approved.—Twenty schemes 
submitted by sixteen local authorities were 
approved during the week, bringing the 
total number of schemes approved to 162. 


Flouse Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Sixteen schemes, 
representing 594 houses, were submitted 
by fourteen local authorities during the 
week. This brings the total number of 
local authority schemes submitted to 207, 
remresenting 13,702 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Fourteen schemes 
representing 849 houses were approved 
during the week, bringing the total num- 
ber of schemes approved to 128, represent- 
ing 6,885 houses. 


DR. , ADDISON ON _ HOUSING. 


In the course of an interview with news- 
paper correspondents, the new Minister of 
Health (Dr. Addison) briefly elaborated in 
a few particulars the aims and objects of 
the new Ministry of which he is the head. 
“Tt is understood that the housing ques- 
tion will come under the new depart- 
ment?” he was asked. ‘“ That is so,” said 
Dr. Addison. “Indeed, the promotion 
and control of housing will be one of the 
most important duties. I am glad to say 
that the housing situation is improving. A 
short time ago we issued to local authori- 
ties a simple inquiry form asking for pre- 
cise information as to the building now 
going on, or about to be started, in their 
area. I hope to issue a report on the sub- 
ject at the end of the present week. It is 
clear from the information we have 
already received that some thousands of 
houses are at present in process of con- 
struction ; indeed, more than I expected.” 

“ Working-class houses ? ’— Houses 
which come within the purview of the 
Ministry. Sheffield, for instance, has 
started ‘on, 650. In certain parts of York- 
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shire considerable activity prevails. But 
I do not mention these as special instances 
—only as instances of the laudable activity 
which we hope to see general. : 

“As you know, I have just been round 
the country, and I was able to appreciate 
the difficulties of the moment before the 
local authorities. It is not difficulty about 
bricks and materials so much. There is 
plenty of that. But the vast majority of 
the authorities are without adequate staff 
to do the work of laying out plans and pre- 
paring specifications. Not all the:r men 
are demobilised. Again, some authorities 
which only built a few houses before are 
now called upon to scheme upon a large: 
scale, which requires more time and 
thought. But the site plans already pro- 
posed will provide for considerably more 
than 100,000 houses. So there is plenty of 
work to be going on with. ; 

“We are encouraging authorities to start 
on such portion of their schemes as may 
be practical without waiting for their com- 
plete scheme to be perfected. 

“T also anticipate that before long we 
shall be finding ourselves having to make 
special arrangements with regard to 
labour. The chief limiting factor in 
regard to the building schemes in view is 
the shortage of labour, or, more strictly 
speaking. of skilled labour. There are 
200,000 fewer people in the building trade 
than before the war. Of the special 
arrangements with regard to labour to 
which I refer, I would, however, prefer to 
speak more fully another time. 

“Many. authorities, and others, are 
being asked to build two and three times 
as Many cottages and houses of the kind 
required that they have done before. 

“My information up to June 14 shows 
that work in actual house construction has 
been commenced by local authorities upon 
884 houses; that work upon streets has 
been started by fifteen other authorities ; 
that other schemes for 11,000 houses wil! 
probably be started within a few days’ 
time ; that public building societies have 
started upon 328 new houses; and that 
1,650 new houses are being built by various 
forms of private enterprise.” 


The Health Programme. 


“With regard to future public health 
schemes, the object of the new Ministry is, 
of course, to provide better health services 
throughout the country, and we are now 
working on: our health programme ; and 
various proposals will be submitted to the 
Consultative Councils at-no distant date. 
Indeed, I hope we shall be able to get some 
of our proposals under way this year. 
Some of them, of course, will not call fo1 
legislation. Maternity and child welfare 
eentres are being started; also venereal 
disease centres, of which we shall want at 
least a thousand. The twherculosis work 
is to be greatly extended. 

“I. am-.very gratified -to be able to 
announce that the Canadian Red Cross 
have most generously given to the nation 
two excellent hospitals—one at Bushey and 
one at. Taplow-—with accommodation, 
between them, of between 7oo and 800 
beds. The gift has been made through 
the King, who has also assigned the use 
of the Crown land at Bushey, upon which’ 
one of the hospitals is built, together with 
a lodge, of which His Majesty has most 
generously made a gift. 

“ The Taplow hospital will be removed 
to the environment of Birmingham.: The 
Bushey hospital will be under the contro! 
of the London County Council for their 
London children.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 


Wind Pressure on Columns. 
Sirs,—In reply to your correspondent, 
“L.R.I.B.A.,” the table A is correct if W 
be taken as weight of tank, filling, cir- 
cular beams, and columns, divided by the 
number of columns, or, in other words, 

W = the total load on one column. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Cube Cost of Building. 

Strs,—Mr. A. H. Belcher’s article in 
your current issue on the approximate 
cost of building by cube is of considerable 
interest, especially at a time like the pre- 
sent, when the approximate cost of a prp- 
posed: building is desired before quantities 
can be prepared. 

There is one point, however, on which 
Mr. Belcher appears to be a little mislead- 
ing, viz., to arrive at the cubical contents 
he states: “The measurements taken 
should be the length of the building, multi- 
plied by the depth, and the result multi- 
plied by the theight, the latter taken from 
the bottom of the footings or the top of the 
flat roof, or, if a span roof, then half way 
up thé roof between the eaves and the 
ridge.” 

In a building with a flat roof measured 
in this way, what is there in the cube to 
pay for an expensive lead flat or concrete 
and asphalte flat? The height in every 

“case should be measured as though the 
building had a span roof. Any difference 
in cost between a flat and pitch roof can 
be considered in the valuation, but the 
cube measurement must be sufficient to 
cover cost of roof. 

All will agree with Mr. Belcher that 
tendering without quantities is not a satis- 
factory method, except for the few whom 
we shall probably always have, wanting to 
build. and trying to obtain something for 
nothing. W. M. HILL. 

Crown Works, South Lambeth Road, 

London, S.W.8. 
Swanpool Co-operative Housing Society, 
Ltd. 

SIRS,—My attention has been drawn to 
an article in your journal of the 1ith inst. 
under the heading, “Co-operative Housing 
at Lincoln.” 

Whilst the article is correct in a good 
many points, there are several instances 
where it is a little wide of the mark. In 
the first place. the houses are not mainly 
for the use of the employees of the engi- 
neering firm of Messrs. Ruston and 
Hornsby, Ltd., but are intended for the 
whole of the citizens of Lincoln who are 
desirous of joining the society. There is 
no connection whatever between this 
society and Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby, 
Ltd., as a firm, except that this firm are 
sympathetic towards our movement and 
are desirous of assisting in every possible 
way, having promised to subscribe £10,000 
in Loan Stock. Two of this firm’s 
directors, Colonel Ruston and = Mr. 
Sharpley, are among the promoters of this 
society, and whilst they are financially 
backing the scheme to a considerable 
extent, it is not quite correct to say that 
they have subscribed £100,000 -in Loan 

_ Stock between them. 

There will be three shopping centres in 
this new suburb, and it is quite possible 
that the local Co-onerative Industrial 
Society, Ltd., will have shops on the 
estate, it can by no stretch of imagination 
be said that they are to run the whole of 
the shops. 

The salient features of our scheme are 
central heating and electric lighting. We 
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are proposing to erect a central power 
station for these services. The waste heat 
and steam from the central heating plant 
will be utilised in generating electricity 
and not the waste heat and steam from the 
above firm’s works. 

I thank you for this opportunity of cor- 
recting the inaccuracies enumerated 
above. 

R. E. CREASEY, secretary. 

[In a future issue we hope to have an 
opportunity of reproducing some plans of 
the scheme to which our correspondent 
refers:—EDs. A.J.] 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Fuly 14.—Penzance ; Designs for War 


Memorial. 

£25 is offered for selected design. Cost 
not to exceed £2,000. Panels required for 
200 names. Designs, with estimated cost, 
to be submitted under a nom-de-plume to 
C. E. Venning, 58, Morrab Road, Pen- 
zance. 

September 29.—Ilncorporated Institute 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travelling 
studentships of £25 each for competition. 
The drawings must reach the Secretary of 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, not 
later than September 29, 1919. Further 


particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary. 
September 29.—Bridlington ; War 


Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a war memorial. Premiums 
£100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem- 
ber 30. Particulars from the secretary, 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 

No Date.—Liverpool : Reconstruction of 
Pierhead. 

The Corporation Reconstruction Com- 
mittee invite competitive architectural 
designs for the reconstruction of the pier- 
head site. Premiums of 1,000, 500, and 
250 guineas are to be offered. 


COMPETITION®: GL@SED: 
Panteg Urban District Council’s 
(Monmouthshire) Housing Scheme. 

This competition was for the lay-out of 
the Kenneys Vawr Estate of thirty-six 
acres. The award of the assessor, Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., A.R:I.B.A., 
is as follows: 

First premium, Messrs. 
Morgan, Pontypridd. 

Second premium, Messrs. Cyril F. Bates 
and Colin L. Jones, Newport, Mon. 


BUILDING INDUSTRIES 
CONSULTATIVE BOARD. 


The first meeting of the Building Indus- 
tries Consultative Board took place at 9, 
Conduit Street on June 25. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Henry, T. Hare, 
P.R.I.B.A., the other members of the pro- 
fession present being Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., Major A. 
Barnes, F-R.LB.A:, MP. and Mrivk.. ji 
Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. The Surveyors’ In- 
stitution was represented by Mr. Dendy 
Watney and Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, and 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers by Mr. A. H. Adamson, 
Mr. R. B. Chessum, Mr. J. B. Johnson, 
Mr. E. J. Hill, and Mr. F./L. Dove. . The 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives sent six members: Mr. J. P. 
Lidyd, aMr. 6D. Hagrerty, eMroe iy FL, 
Goodey, Mr S. Stennett, Mr. J. Murrey, 
and Mr. T. Oxley. 

Mr. J. P. Lloyd was elected as vice- 
chairman. Papers were read by various 
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members, and were followed by a discus 
sion, the whole proceedings Jasting nearly 
three hours. Before the meeting ad 
journed a resolution was passed in whicl 
*t was decided to establish relation 
between the Building Industries Consulta 
tive Board and the Whitley Industria 
Council. 

The next meeting is to be held on Tues 
day, July 8, at 11 a.m. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


NEW COUNCIL AND OFFICERS. 
The result of the ballot held at 35 


Bedford Square, on May 26, was 
follows: President, Maurice E. Webb 


D.S.0.,. "M.C3 NGA} F Rie 
presidents, *Ralph Knott and *G. Gilber 
Scott, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. ; ordinary mem 


bers of Council, *Detmar Blow 
F.R.I.B.A., *Alfred Cox, F.R.1.B.Amg 
*F. Cy Eden ytAge soy A 
Farey, A.R.LB‘A.;.9 4H: Farquig® 
son, F.R.I.BA., *S. K. Greenslade 


A.R.1.B.A., *P. D. Hepworth, A.R.I.B.A 
J. A. Slater. MA. ARIB A. 3m 
Dunbar Smith, F.R.I.B.A., M. T. Wateg 
house, M.C.; past-president, *H. 
Fletcher, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.; hon. treg 
surer, *Stanley Hamp, A.R.I.B.A. ; lon 
editor “Architectural Association Jo 
nal,’’ G. Fildes; hon. librarian, W. G 
Newton, M.C.. M.A., A.R-LB.A.; hog 
secretary, *E. Stanley Hall, M.A 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Members of the Council for the past year 
are marked with an asterisk. 


MEMORIAL TO THE OFFICERS 


AND MEN OF H.M.S. MAIDSTONE® 


On Thursday, June 26, the dedicatiol 
took place in Shotley Churchyard of the 
memorial erected to the memory of th 
officers and men of H.M.S. Maidston 
(submarine service) who lost their lives i 
the war. ; tae) 

The memorial is from the design of thi 
honorary architect, Mr. A. H. Ryd 
Tenison, F.R.I.B.A., of London, th 
figure and special features being modelled 
for him in the studio of Mr. F. Brook 
Hitch, and some of the castings being exé 
cuted bv the men.of H.M.S. Maidstone, 
under the superintendence of Engineer 
Commander Ham, R.N. The memoria 
which stands in a snecial compound, cor 
sists of a Portland stone obelisk, with oota 
gonal base, and bronze dolphins as termi 
nals, and bronze plaques. The compound1 
enclosed by carved oak posts and rails, the 
whole being approached through a lych 
gate at the east end of the enclosure. The 
lay-out has been specially considered with 
the object of providing each grave with a 
cross or headstone, the whole being treated 
as a special garden cemetery. 


COMING SEY EINES: 


TUESDAY, JULY 8. ) 
Second meeting of the Building Indus 
tries Consultative Board, at 9, Condut 


Street, W. 11 a.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, TO SATURDAY 
JULY 1G: , 
Birmingham Housing Exhibition, 


Town Hall, Birmingham. Address, Hon, 
Organiser, Chamber. of _ Commerce, 
SATURDAY, JULY 12. 
Architectural Association summer vis 
Knole, Sevenoaks, by permission of 
Right Hon. Lord Sackville. Charge 
admission, 1s. Train from Charing Cr 
5:5. and-CsRs, 2° pm. ; 


it 


works costing 
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RiBAy REVISED” SCALE 
PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 


As a result of the general meeting held 
on May 12, a revised scale of professian: al 
charges has been drawn up by the Insti- 
tute, and has now been published. As 
this memorandum will doubtless be widely 
circulated, both amongst the members and 
elsewhere, we shall not here do more than 
reproduce the more essential poimts that 
are new. 


OF 


In the “Conditions of Engagement’ 
there appears to be no substantial altera- 


tion, and it is in the 
that the important changes are to 
found. 

In Clause 1 the following paragraphs 


“Scale of Charges ”’ 
be 


appear: (a) If the contract or order 
exceeds £2,000 the percentage is to be 6 
percent. (b) If the contract or order does 


not exceed £2,000 the percentage is to be 
10 per cent. in the case of works costing 
#100 graduated to 6 per cent. in the case of 
‘2,000 as the special charac- 
ter of such works may render appropriate. 

In Clause 5: (a) For taking client’s in- 
structions, preparing sketch design, and 
making approximate estimate of cost by 
cubic measurement, or otherwise, one- 
fourth of the percentage stated in Clauses 
I or 2 (as the case may be) on the esti- 

mated cost of such works. 

(b) For taking client’s instructions, pre- 
paring sketch design, and making approx1- 
mate estimate of cost by cubic. measure- 
ment, or otherwise, and preparing draw- 
ings and particulars sufficient to enable 
quantities to be prepared or a tender ob- 
tained, two-thirds of the percentage stated 
in Clauses 1 or 2 (as the case may be) on 
the estimated cost of such works. 

Clause 9. which deals with housing 
schemes and laying out estates, provides: 
In fixing the scale of charges for develop- 
ment of land, or for housing schemes, a 
special arrangement will usually be re- 
quired according to circumstances but for 


ordinary cases the following are the 
charges: (a) For the preparation of a 
plan or scheme from existing maps, 
showing roads, building plots, and 
buildings in block, and _ including 
conferences with officials of © local 


authorities, but not including surveying, 
levelling, contouring, or the preparation 
of detailed plans of buildings, the remune- 
ration o as follows: For the first twenty- 
five acres, two guineas per acre; on the 
next 275, Boe one guinea per acre; on 
the remainder, five shillings per acre; 
minimum charge, twenty-five guineas. 

(b) For preparing working drawings and 
specification of roads and sewers, obtain- 
ing tenders and advising on the same and 
in the preparation of contract, furnishing 
to the contractor one copy of the drawings 
and specification, general supervision as 
before defined, issuing certificates, and 
passing and certifying the accounts, the 
charge is 5 per cent. upon the cost of the 
works. Should the works not proceed 
after the preparation of the drawings and 
specification the charge is 3 per cent. upon 
the estimated cost. (c) In housing 
schemes the charge, for the services men- 
tioned in Clause 1, is § per cent. upon the 
first twelve houses, 2% per cent. upon the 
next sixty, and 1% per cent. upon any 
remainder. This percentage covers the 
ordinary variations in type of house, and 
such minor modifications as are made to 
avoid monotony in appearance. 

This scale is not necessarily applicable 
if the carrying out of the work is effected 
in instalments and consequently deferred 
over a long period of years. 
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Clause 10 deals with the 
lessee’s plans and states: 

For approving plans submitted by a 
lessee and for inspecting the work 
during its progress so far as may be neces- 
sary to ensure the conditions being ful- 
filled, and certifying for lease when re- 
guired, the charge is as follows: For each 
£100 or part of “£100 of the total cost up 
to £500, 2% per cent., the minimum fee 
being £3 3s. For each £100 or part of 
#100 from £50c up to £5,000, 1% per 
cent. For each £100 or part of £100 
above £5,000, one guinea per cent. 

Class 14 deals with quantities and con- 
tains the following paragraphs: (a) For 
taking out quantities and preparing bills 
of same, the charge is 2% per cent. upon 


approval of 


the estimated cost of the work up to 
#5,000, and 2 per cent. upon the cost 


above £5,000. (b) For very small or for 
elaborate works, or for alterations, an in- 
creased percentage is charged according 
to the circumstances. (c) For taking out 
quantities for housing schemes the charge 
is 2 per cent. upon the cost of the first 
twelve houses, 1 per cent. on the next 
sixty, and 34 per cent. upon the remainder. 
These charges are not necessarily applic: 
able if the carrying out of the work is 
effected in instalments and consequently 
deferred: over a long period of years. 

Clause 17 says that “for valuing and 
negotiating the ‘settlement of claims under 
the Lands Clause Consolidation Acts 
or other Acts for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of property, the remuneration is on 
Ryde’s scale.”’ 

Clause 18 contains the following infor- 
mation : 

For negotiating the purchase of estates 
and property, and advising as to value if 
required, the charge is as follows: For the 
first £100, 2% per cent. ; for each £100 or 
part of £100 of ee purchase price from 
£100 to £5,000, 1% per cent. For each 
f100 or part of £100 of the purchase price 
above £5,000, 34 per cent. Where more 
than one property is dealt with, a separate 
fee for,each may be charged. Where no 
purchase is effected, the usual fee for 
valuation will be charged. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The “ Lady-Maid” Kitchen Cabinet. 


This cabinet, to which we drew attention 
in our issue of June 4. we now illustrate. 
Special features of the cabinet are its 
cheerful appearance, derived from goodly 
shape, excellent material, and sound: work- 


THE ‘‘LADY-MAID” KITCHEN CABINET. 
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its rounded corners and ena- 
melled surface, which make it easy to 
clean; its dust-proof drawers and cup- 
boards ; its oak rolling shutters to close :n 
the lower part of the top portion—they are 
never in the way, as they roll off the scene 
when not on dutty; its special drawer for 
cutlery, divided into baize-lined compart 
ments ; its lower cupboard (for pots and 
pans), with removable tray, shelf of gaiva- 
nised wire mesh, and, fixed to the door, a 
basket for lids; an extending table with 
porcelain-enamelled iron surface which 
never needs scrubbing—wiping with a 
damp cloth is sufficient to keep it 
thoroughly clean and sanitary; special 
catches ensure that when a door is pushed- 
to it fastens itself. The accompanying 
illustration shows its comely shape ; a 
it looks with its plenishings in place m: 
be seen on reference to page lii. of ow 
issue for May 28. It is made in three 
grades, known respectively as the Worker, 
Standard and De Luxe. The vendors are 
the Lady-Maid Kitchen Cabinet Co., 80, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Removing Old Paint. 

B. G. (Brixton) writes: “ As burning-off 
lamps are now extremely dear, I write to 
ask whether the advertised paint-removers 
are really effective?” 

—They are ; but those that we have tried 
have convinced us of the necessity for 
handling them with the utmost care. 
Unless they are watched with the utmost 
vigilance, they will destroy not only the 
old paint, but the woodwork as well, and 
likewise, the operator’s boots and gar- 
ments, and the skin on his hands, unless he 
is very careful. Used with discretion, 
however, the paint-removers are very 
serviceable, but after the old paint has 
been scraped away-the woodwork must be 
most thoroughly cleansed. not only to pre- 
vent its destruction, but to prevent also the 
ruin of the new paint applied to it. Paint- 
removers, therefore, we regard as being 
only too thoroughly effective ; but if they 
are employed with the necessary caution 
they are no doubt extremely useful. 


manship ; 


Origin of Wall-coverings. 

VIGNETTE (Shepherd’s Bush) writes: “In 
a recent issue of vour journal I saw an 
editorial note referring to the probable ex- 
tensive abandonment “of wallpaper conse- 
quent on its enhanced cost and on the 
growing’ preference for sanitary paint. 
Could you inform me when wallpaper first 
became common. in this country? Am I 
right in assuming that it was imported 
from abroad ?”’ 

—Tapestry, put up at first to\keep out 
draughts, but afterwards used chiefly for 
decorative effect, was known in, this coun- 
try in Saxon times. Queen Ethelburga 
speaks with scorn to Ina of his fondness for 
the tapestries dipped in Sidonian dye. In 
the thirteenth century it became the cus- 
tom to panel the lower part of walls with 
oak wainscoting, the upper part of the walls 
being coloured or decorated, the nobility 
employi ing oe to depict histories on the 
roofs and behind the dais. -Henry TII. 
caused a map to be painted on the wall of 
his great hall at Winchester ; but tapestry 
from Arras and Brabant was much in use 
in the homes of the wealthy from the thir- 
teenth century onwards, until printed or 
painted cotton from Holland gradually 
superseded it. Textiles were at length 
superseded by paper imitations imported 
from Holland; and in 1751 India-paper 
hangings were being advertised. 
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The Week’s News from Far and Near 


Proposed Widening of Old Bréad Street, 
London. 
The Corporation of London proposes to 
widen Old Broad Street on the south side 
at an estimated cost of £220,000. 


Resumption of Practice. 
Mr. H. Townshend Morgan, architect, 
having been demoblised, is resuming prac- 


tice at 88, Gower Street, W.C.1. Tele- 
phone: Museum 708. 
Newcastle Housing Schemes. 
The Newcastle Corporation Housing 


Committee have opened up negotiations 
for the purchase of land at the east and 
west ends of the city for housing schemes. 


Scottish Building Trades Demand. 

The trade unions concerned in the Scot- 
tish Building Trade Wages Board have 
made application for an advance of 3d. per 
hour for all their workers. 


Rebuilding at Ipswich. 

The Ipswich Malting Company, Ltd., 
are nowreinstating (after fire) their No. 3 
Malting at Ipswich, under the direction of 
Mr. F. W. Skipper, architect and sur- 
veyor, 55, London Street, Norwich. 


New Houses at Maldon. 

The Maldon (Essex) Rural Council have 
passed resolutions to acquire sites for eight 
houses at Cock Clarks, Purleigh, sixteen 
houses at Tolleshunt D’Arcy, and eight 
houses at Mundon. 


Dundee Housing Scheme Approved. 

The Local Government Board has now 
definitely approved of the plans of Logie 
housing scheme—the first municipal 
housing scheme in Scotland—and building 
operations will be begun almost immedi- 
ately. 

Architectural Partnership. 

Mr. W. Naseby Adams, A.R.I.B.A., 
having arranged a partnership with Mr. 
Ernest Emerson, A.R.I.B.A., is resuming 
practice at Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent 
Street, S.W.1. Formerly Mr. Adams was 
a partner in the firm of Messrs. Campbell 
and Adams, &1, North John Street, Liver- 
pool. 


Victory Square at West Hartlepool. 

West Hartlepool has decided that. its 
war memorial shall take the form of a 
large victory square, on one side of which 
suitable buildings of a public nature are 
to be erected. Cottage homes for the 
aged and disabled are also to be built in 
the town. 


Chiswick War Memorials. 
Chiswick war memorial is to consist of 
an arch of remembrance and victory, to 
be erected at the east end of Turnham 
Green Common, and of homes for dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors and their depen- 
dents. The number of houses erected will 


be regulated, by the response to the request 
for subscriptions. 


Housing Scheme at Bray, Ireland. 

The Bray (Ireland) Urban Council have 
made preparations for an extensive 
housing scheme for the working classes 
in the town. It is to consist of two sec- 
tlons—the erection of new houses on 
virgin soil and the demolition and clear- 
ance of slum areas. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have been supplied with 
details of the scheme, which at present 
provides for 240 new houses. 


Soctety of Antiquaries and the Housing 
} Bill. 

The Society of Antiquaries has passed 
a, resolution expressing the hope that Par- 
liament will insert an amendment in the 
Housing Bill to safeguard the natural 
beauties, the architectural interest, and 
the historical associations of our existing 
ancient buildings and their surroundings. 


L.G.B. Rejects Hanwell Scheme. 

The Local Government Board has re- 
fused to sanction the purchase by Hanwell 
Council of: forty acres of land from the 
Earl of Jersey, at a cost of £18,500, on the 
grounds that the price is exorbitant and 
that the land, situated near a sewage dis- 
posal works, is unsuited to the erection of 
workmen’s houses, 


Cambridge and Housing Scheme Loans. 

The Cambridge Town Council have 
passed a resolution to the effect that in 
order to enable rapid progress to be made 
with housing schemes, loans required by 
the local authorities should be provided 
from national sources and advanced at 
reasonable rates of interest. 


Disused Church Collapses. 

An old disused church in Spring Garden 
Lane, Sunderland, has collapsed, and is 
now a complete ruin. The building was 
built in 1765 by the Presbyterian congre- 
gation, who abandoned it in 1843 for 
another edifice. Afterwards it was used by 
the Salvation Army, but it has stood empty 
for some time, and had been condemned 
by the authorities. 


Proposed Aldgate Clearance. 

The Sanitary Committee of the City of 
London Corporation recommend that 
the group of houses, over one hundred in 
number, in the Hutchison Street area off 
Aldgate, be declared unhealthy and dealt 
with under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. The medical officer 
had reported. that the narrowness, close- 
ness, and bad arrangements of the houses 
were dangerous to the health of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Country Homes Offer. 

Every purchaser of one of the new 
houses about to be built by the Metro- 
politan Railway Country Estates Company 
in the districts of Neasden, Wembley 
Park, Rickmansworth, and Chorley Wood 
will have free possession of an acre of land 
Other advantages include the purchase 
both of land and houses on easy deferred 
terms, and the planning of the homes in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
individual purchaser. , 


A “ Good-Enough” Bridge. 

The Commissioner of Works has called 
the attention of the Staines Rural District 
Council to the dangerous condition of the 
Queen’s Bridge over the Cardinal’s River 
at Longford. The surveyor said that the 
Council had previous negotiations with the 
Commissioner on the subject, and the atti- 
tude of the Department then was, in effect, 
“that the bridge was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and if it was good enough for him 
it should be good enough for us.” 


Whitgift Hospital Protected. 


The Local Government Board have in- 
formed the Croydon Borough Council that 


they are not prepared to facilitate the - 


acquisition of Whitgift Hospital or any 
part of it for street widening purposes, and 


that if the Council promote a Bill for th 
acquisition of the hospital the Board would | 
feel it necessary to place their vie 
before any Committee to which that Bill 
was referred. The hospital was built by 
Archbishon Whitgift in the fifteenth cen 
tury, and is one of the few remaining 
Elizabethan buildings in the country. 
is in an excellent state of preservation. 


City of London Housing Scheme. 
The Improvements and Finance Com 
mittee of the Corporation are proposing to 
prepare a scheme for the provision of 
2,200 houses outside the City precincts, t¢ 
give accommodation to 11,000 person: 
within a period of two years at a cost of 
two millions, the annual deficiency beyond 
the proceeds of a penny rate being 
defrayed by the Exchequer. The scheme 
will be framed in accordance with the 
terms of the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill when it becomes law. 


Birmingham Housing Problem. 
During a discussion on the Birmingham 
housing problem at a special meeting o 
the City Council, it was stated that the) 
Corporation had nearly enough land for 
the erection of 10,000 houses, which at a 
cost of £800 each, involved a total expen 
diture of £8,000,000. On the basis sug- 
gested by the Government, the weekly 
rental of the houses, including rates, would 
be 41 1s. 8d. The hope was expressed 
that, in connection with some of the 
smaller estates, building would begin ia 
a few weeks. 


44,000 Block of Limestone. 
The largest stone ever quarried in the 
country has just been obtained in the 
M:ddleton quarry of the Hopton Wood 
Stone Firms, Ltd., Derbyshire. This 
monster block is 23 ft. long, 14 ft. high 
and 10 ft. acnoss, contains 3,434 cubic feet 
of limestone, and is calculated to weigh 
286 tons. It is far too large to be lifted 
by any of the cranes in the quarry, and 
will have to be cut in three or four parts 
by means of steel wedges before it can be 
sawn into slabs. Four men quarried the 
mammoth stone from high up the qua 
face, and the task of pushing it from its 
bed, by means of 20-ton screw-jacks, occu 
pied a fortnight. The stone is to be used 
for architectural sculpture, and is worth in 
the rough £4,000. 


Surrey and the Housing Question. 

At a meeting of the Surrey County 
Council at Kingston, the Public Health 
and Housing Committee presented a re- 
port on two joint conferences of loca 
authorities on the subject of housing, and 
advocated a policy of co-operation with 
the County Councils of the Home Coun 
ties and London in dealing through a joint 
authority not only with housing problems 
but, if necessary, with road transport 
schemes. They recommended that a con- 
ference of local authorities in Surrey be 
arranged to take place in London as early 
as practicable, at which the Housing Com 
missioner for the region (Mr. W. R. 
Davidge) should be invited, to discuss the 
question of housing generally in the 
county, and to appoint an advisory com= 
mittee, if deemed desirable, with a view to 
the correlation of schemes drawn up and 
to be carried out by such local authorities. 
This course was agreed to. A conference 
will also be held at an early date on the 
“Greater London ” proposals. 
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HEN one is fresh from a consideration of the 
Ways and Communications Bill at present 

before the House of Commons, it 1s interesting 
remember that every town and city owes its growth to 
fe fact that it has lain along some route. It will be 
‘membered that some wiseacre was profoundiy 
wpressed by the fact that wherever there was a great 
ty you found a great river. Great rivers make great 
ties. Great roads produce the same result, and none 
fe less if they are rail roads. 
There are two Birminghams—one in the United States. 
oth owe their material greatness to the fact that they 
» at the junction of great railways. Somebody once 
zcused a solecism by the assertion that fingers existed 
bfore forks, and it is true that roads existed before rail- 
ays. In a long-settled country like our own the rail- 
‘ays have followed the roads, and there can be no doubt 
tat Birmingham, lixe every other aggregation of human 
sings in this country, commenced at the junction of 
sads which, passing through the counties of Warwick- 
wire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, in some cases 
»und their meeting-place here. Birmingham lies, like 
iterrestrial Saturn, with its attendant satellites of 
‘udley, Wolverhampton, Walsall, and Wednesbury, 
»me hundred miles from London. Not in the Black 
‘ountry, ‘but adjoining it, and doubtless it draws much 
¢ its vitality from its surroundings. Whether, like;the 
aturn of mythology, it will devour its children, and; ‘pre- 
ominant in some larger unit of local government, come 
» exercise a larger share in the control of their destinies, 
emains one of the political administrative problems of 
ae future. 

' There can be no doubt that in the new era we have 
atered, with its vastly increased conception of the 
anctions to be performed by the State, whether acting 
‘om its central or local bodies, there as bound to be 
ormed administrative areas larger than the existing 
dunty areas controlled by elected bodies upon whom 
ill be devolved many of the administrative, and pro- 
ably some of the legislative functions reserved now by 
arliament to itself. Where such areas arise it is certain 
iat the great cities will form the nuclei, the capitals of 
ich provinces. That a provincial council will some day 
tin Birmingham is a prophecy to which I am not afraid 
» commit myself. : 

If one regrets the Black Country, it is good to remem- 
er that Birmingham lies near the country of Shake- 
xeare. It may seem a far cry from the women chain- 
orkers in the chain-making industry to. Rosalind in 
den, and yet the Forest of Arden is not far from the 
reets of Birmingham, and the imagination and fancy 
vat plays through the works of Shakespeare have never 
een absent from the lives of the folk who have thronged 
10S€ streets. : 
Birmingham has traditions in Art and Literature of 
hich it need not be ashamed. In its art galleries and its 
braries may be found collections which are sufficient to 


-worked in Birmingham, but fled to Sheffield. 


The Significance of Birmingham 


prove that, in those activities which have built up its 
material prosperity, there has always ‘been present a 
regard for those things to which, in the long run, all 
prosperity must be devoted if life is not to be bare of its 
bloom. 

Birmingham is one of the great free cities of the world. 
It owes its greatness in every sense to the fact that it has 
enjoyed those conditions under which the great free 
cities of Italy and Germany reached their prime. It has 
never been under the dominating control of either Church 
or State. In Italy, as in Germany, it was only when the 
cities had secured themselves against the controlling 
influence of Pope and Emperor that they were free to 
develop in that rich variety which has left them memor- 
able. Birmingham, the city of no great abbey, no proud 
castle, left in comparative security, came to its hour free 
to mould its own fate. Most of all the fact that no guilds 
had grown up under the patronage of abbot or lord left 
industry free to meet the new conditions. Clear of their 
hampering restrictions which, in the great period of 
Reformation and Renaissance, so retarded the growth of 
industrial activity, there grew up in Birmingham the 
industries which, in time to come, were to spread her 
name and fame throughout the whole world. They are 


curious factors that determine the location of great indus- 


tries. Just asin great cities, or even small ones, quarters 
are established in which the several industries congre- 
gate—Lombard Street, in London, for the bankers: the 
Shambles, in York, for the butchers—so it would seem 
that in the country as a whole there are places which, for 
certain reasons, attract and group round themselves 
special industries. Beer is brewed at Burton; cotton 
spun in Manchester. The water at Burton, the atmo- 
sphere in Lancashire, are put forward as the reasons. 
Birmingham is the home of the metal-worker. Brass, 
gold, silver, gilt—in all these the cunning workers of Bir- 
mingham display their skill. Steel, it is said, was first 
Cotton, 
spun early here, found no resting-place; the cycle 
industry removed to Coventry. Birmingham was not for 
these. To it we look for all those products of crafts- 
manship which are to adorn our buildings or our persons. 


‘The fittings of our houses, the rings upon sur fingers, 


come from Birmingham, and in the earlier days all of 
them came in forms of great beauty. There were village 
Cellinis in those days, and in these, when we stand on the 
verge of the greatest building enterprise this courntry—- 
perhaps the world—has ever undertaken, when we are 
to rehouse the people of this country, to erect dwellings 
which shall remain when we are gone, it is for Birming- 
ham to prove itself worthy of the hour and to give us in 
the fittings which are to find their places in this new work, 
fittings that in quality and in form shall be “things of 
beauty and joys for ever.” 

It can be done; it must be done. In this respect to 
some extent Birmingham is living on its past. It as repro 
ducing those works which testified to the skill and senst 
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of form possessed by its craftsmen a century and a half 
ago. Itis better that it should do this than continue its 
mid-Victorian failures, but it would be better still if, in 
these days, it could prove that the old artistic life was still 
vigorous, still competent to meet the new need of the day. 
That is Birmingham’s special contribution to this particu- 
lar task. It has made great contributions to the general 
hife of the country. In no city of recent times has that 
civic spirit, which, to a city, is the same impulse that 
courage and aspiration are to the individual, been so 
marked. In civic activities, as in scientific, literary, and 
artistic, Birmingham has a great name. The name of 
Joseph Chamberlain serves to remind us that the outlook 
which reveals the possibilities of civic life may extend 
the revelation to that of a great Empire. The citizens of 
Birmingham have shown in every direction their con- 


Notes and 


‘ Our Special Birmingham Number, 


HIS special Birmingham issue of the 
T Journal has been prepared partly in 
furtherance of the objects with 
which the Birmingham Housing Exhibition 
is being held—that is to say, to stimulate 
the public interest in building, and to 
encourage traders to bring their inventions 
and improvements, or their articles of old- 
standing merit, to public notice—but more 
especially to display the architectural interest of the city. It 
had long been our intention to show what Birmingham archi- 
tects have done and are doing; and the holding of this 
exhibition provides apt and just occasion to give effect to this 
purpose. It is the baldest of platitudes to say that for art and 
craft, for trader and township, publicity is as the breath of life ; 
or that the object of an exhibition is publicity, direct and 
indirect—direct through its own power of attraction, indirect 
through the help given it by the Press, without which it need not 
trouble to open its doors; but our sympathetic interest in the 
Birmingham Housing Exhibition met with a_ delightful 
response. We have to acknowledge the most charming 
courtesy and the most ready help from everybody to whom our 
purpose was made known; and we hereby tender our most 
hearty thanks to everybody—to the Lord Mayor, to the ovro- 
moters of the exhibition, and to the leading architects of the 
city, including officers of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation--who has in any way co-operated with us in drawing 
attention to the architectural and industrial importance of the 
city of Birmingham. We should have been glad to include 
illustrations of the million-pounds housing scheme which the 
corporation has in view, but definite particulars are not yet 
jorthcoming. Bournville, besides being outside the city, is 
sufficiently familiar to warrant its exclusion from an issue from 
which many interesting examples are perforce omitted or held 
over; and the scheme for re-planning the New Street station 
area has been already dealt with in our pages. 
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Housing for London. 

Among the municipalities that have shown themselves slug- 
gardly in the housing movement, London is conspicuous. 
Although the need for houses is as urgent in the metropolitan 
area as it is in most other large towns, the London County 
Council, which ought to set an example in such matters, has by 
no means risen to the occasion. It is simply not doing its duty 
in the matter of housing. So far, it has produced plans for 
only 211 houses; and these, although they were submitted to 
the Local Government Board at the end of last May, and were 
promptly passed, are not yet begun. It is declared by a 
writer in the “Daily Mail” of last Saturday that in provid- 
ing for only 211 houses, whereas the most moderate estimate of 
London’s need is fifty-five thousand houses urgently required, 
the London County Council has qualified as easily the most 
retrograde of all the large local authorities in Great Britain. 
Naturally all the metropolitan borough councils are infected 
with the sluggishness of the central authority, and are equally 
backward, with the doubtful exception of Wandsworth, which, 
although quite as inactive, has larger conceptions—is preparing 
to acquire 176 acres, on which it sees the possibility of building 
2,100 houses. The excuse put forward by the London County 
Council reveals its old fatal tenderness for the pocket of the 
ratepayer. It is simply jibbing at the expense, and in that way 
is setting up the deadly infectious disease of financial 
cowardice, besides running the risk of other epidemics 
that may come more definitely within the purview of 
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sciousness of their obligations. The great public s 
vices are in their hands and under their control. Edu 
tion, that fundamental necessity of a democratic sta 
has, in their great University (almost the most recent 
the country), an instrument which will tell profoum 
upon the future of the great district of which this city 
the centre; in its combination of industrial and int 
lectual activity, its free outlook on affairs, is a we 
grounded reason for believing that the future of Birmit| 
ham will produce greater things even than its achie 
ments in the past, and one may hope that those achie 
ments will be evidenced in its peculiar products, that fn 
this city, throughout the whole country, may go wo! 
which in their craftsmanship will not only rival but m 
surpass their best traditions. We are firm in the fal 
that this will be so. H. BARNES, 


Comments 


the Ministry of Health, When the Health Bill con 
before the House of Lords, Lord Downham, the cha 
man of the London County Council, will move on behalf of { 
Council that the period of three months within which a lo 
authority must submit a housing scheme shall be extended 
twelve months. Lord Downham, when he was Mr. Hay 
Fisher and President of the Local Government Board, did su 
fine service as a protagonist of the housing movement that 
are astonished at his rapid development into a reactionary sir 
he became chairman of the L.C.C.—a clear case of cause a 
effect. He appears to have caught the infection, and we tn 
that his amendment in the Lords will be heavily defeated. | 
success would be a national disaster, not only through its imn 
diate effect, but because it encourages the fatal dilatoriness tl 
is our country’s chief curse. 


Government Interference with Builders. 


Unless the accredited representatives of the building indus} 
assert its rights and proclaim its wrongs as incessantly and 
strongly as the circumstances warrant and demand, there m 
arise most lamentable troubles with regard to labour. Dun 
the war, the Government interfered, perhaps justifiably, b 
on the whole, by no means wisely, between emp'oyers and e 
ployed, and it now seems disposed to carry on in much t 
same way. A new Dora provides for the “dilution of labom 
in time of peace on pretty much the same lines as those whi 
caused so much annoyance during the war. Further, consid) 
able difficulties with labour are arising from the Governmé 
refusal to ratify certain decisions of the Conciliation Boar 
with respect to wages and other working conditions. 
Government should be at once told, in unmistakable ter 
that this great industry has arrived at the end of its plentil 
stock of patience, and is at length determined to resist to # 
utmost any further interference with its rights and liberties.) 


The Subdivision of Great Estates. = 
Decimation of great. estates goes on with but lit 
intermission. Notable among several recent instances | 
that of the Thixendale portion of the Sledmere estat 
in Yorkshire. Sledmere seemed inalienably associated -¥ 
the Sykes family, of whom the most prominent was, of cour 
the fourth baronet, Sir Tatton Sykes, who did much to impro 
it. Moreover, he caused schools to be built.in many. of 
villages, and he “restored old churches and built new one 
One of them is in Thixendale, and whether it can be sold ¥ 
the rest of the village without committing sacrilage, or sime 
or some other deadly sin, may be a question for casuists, Bj 
more probably depends on whether the tenure is secul 
or diocesan. One shudders at the mere possibility of 
coming under the hammer of the auctioneer and being kno¢el 
down to the highest bidder, though churches in the war a 
have been. worse profaned. At the worst, the church, it n 
be supposed, will not be perverted from its present use, 2 
will remain to proclaim to future ages the generosity of 
pious founder, hearty old Sir Tatton, who was almost: the 
of the old English squires—of the robustious red-cheeked 1 
who contrived to combine, not altogether inharmoniously, 
passion for the racecourse with a due regard for . religi 
especially if the.parson ‘rode -straight to hounds. ..One € 
hardly. suppress a-sigh on seeing the good times of coacht 
and hunting melt away like a dissolving view, with “ Yoicks 
and “ Tally-ho!’? dwindling echoes, Sir Roger de Coverley,+ 
Tatton Sykes with him, mere memories of a vanished—an 
when one comes to think of it—decidedly curious phase | 
civilisation. .] 
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New Men and Old Acres. 
hard Jefferies was rather fortunate in his opportunities. 
had been born half a century later, he would have lacked 
naterials for his peripatetic (too frequently pedestrian) 
sophising “Round About a Great Estate.” If the present 
ncy towards subdivision continues—and it seems to be 
ly increasing—there will soon be no great estates: they 
ill have been parcelled out into ten-acre lots. These 
yes, over which it is fatally easy to wax sentimental, are of 
und interest to the architect and the builder, to say 
ng of the surveyor, who will get very busy staking out the 
_No more will miles upon miles of cultivable land be 
idle for the pleasure of the American deerstalker. But 
| there will be less need for the widely scattered shooting- 
, there will be an enormous demand for the buildings 
tial to the small farmer. Monumental domestic work 
diminish with the acreage of the estate, but the demand 
‘he small country house will be unprecedented, and the 
ctunities for construction and equipment will be corre- 
lingly multiplied a hundredfold. It is, then, only for 
y sentimental reasons that one regrets the subdivision of 
estates, which should imply greater prosperity for all 
*mned, because it means a busier Britain, more wealth got 
the land, and an increase of building and all that pertains 


lext Week’s Meeting of the National Federation. 

ndon is to be the scene of this year’s summer meeting of 
National Federation, and the deliberations will take place 
lopriately enough, in Carpenters’ Hall, Throgmorton 
ue, where next Wednesday, July 16, the Lord Mayor of 
lon will welcome the delegates, at half-past ten in the fore- 
.. The Council will then have held on the preceding 
Tuesday, July 15—their meeting, and the members 
jhave dined together at the Trocadero Restaurant. On 
nesday evening, at the Caxton Hall, there is to be a recep- 
iby the President of the London Master Builders’ and 
vaft Industries Association; on Thursday morning a trip 
ae Thamies and a visit to Hampton Court Palace. Most of 
agenda is taken up with routine business and domestic 
Is; but there are three items that are of general import- 
|. These are—“ (a) The demand of the National Federa- 
,of Building Trade Operatives for a National forty-four- 
week ; (b) whether future negotiations relating to wages 


(conditions should be dealt with nationally instead of locally 
Jeretofore ; (c) the advisability of making it a condition of 


\Federation’s agreeing to a shortening of hours and any 


fier increase in the maximum rates of wages paid in the 
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ling trade that the operatives should agree to the insertion 
| working-rule agreements of satisfactory provisions for the 
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maintenance of an equivalent output.’? It would be unfair tu 
discuss these items in advance of the debate; but it may be 
nevertheless permissible to hazard the observation that (c) 
suggests the hackneyed but irrepressible proverb that though 
you may succeed in leading the horse to the water, you cannot 
compel him to drink. But the endeavour is both just and 
courageous, and we wish it the greatest possible measure ot 
success. 
Hampton Court Palace. 

Given fair weather, the trip to Hampton Court should be tor 
ever after unforgettable. The palace, with its grim memories 
of Henry VIII. and Wolsey, and its pleasant traces of the skill 
of Wren, marks plainly the transition from the feudal strong- 
hold to the more civilised palace built for pleasure rather than 
for protection. It was the favourite residence of Elizabeth, 
where she was wont to hold her Christmas revels, and in whose 
pleasaunces she delighted “to go a walking.’’ Legend hat it 
that here, through Elizabeth, arose the name and the vogue ol 
the Michaelmas goose; for when the great tidings of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada reached her she was dining off a goose, 
whence arose the commemorative custom of eating a goose on 
Michaelmas day. It is rather odd that, though Charles the 
First had lodged in the palace, it was afterwards a favourite 
residence with Cromwell, who, indeed, in 1656 bought it back 
from a member of Parliament named John Phelpe, who, five 
years before, had purchased it from the Government for 
£10,765 19s. 6d. Of Cromwell it is recorded that “sometimes, 
as the fit takes him, to divert the melancholy he dines with the 
officers of his army at Hampton Court, and shows a hundred 
antic tricks, as throwing cushions at them, and putting hot 
coals into their pockets and boots!” Sir Christopher Wren 
pulled down various portions of the old palace, of which 
William Howitt wrote this brief but vivid description: ~ The 
old dark-red brick walls, with still darker lines of bricks in 
diamond shapes running along them—the mixture of Gothic 
archways and square mullioned windows—the baittlemented 
roofs, turrets, and cupolas, and tall twisted and cross-banded 
chimneys, are all deeply interesting, as belonging to the un- 
questionable period of Wolsey—belonging altogether to that 
Tudor or transition style when castles were fast turning into 


peaceful mansions, and the beauties of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture were called in to aid in giving ornament where before 


strength only had been required.’ It is in Fountain Court 
(the Eastern Quadrangle) that Wren’s work is seen. It was 
built in 1690; and there are those who, following thiat 
fastidious but tasteless fribble Horace Walpole, consider it a 
failure—an opinion in which there is about two per cent. of 
crude truth. This visit being an occasion of, we_ hope, 
unalloyed pleasure, it were tactless, but for the lapse of inter- 
vening centuries, to recall the pathetically beautiful manner of 
Wren’s death. They found the dear old man asleep in his 
customary chair, and they could not wake him. 


Restriction of Output. 

Mr. Ernest J. Brown, Past-President of the National Federa- 
tion of -Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
ireland, had in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ of July 3 an article 
urging the desirability of a propagandist campaign among the 
workers with the object of opening their eyes to the necessity 
for increased output. Mr. Brown asks, ‘‘ Can the worker be 
induced to give in return”? [for sundry benefits he is receiving | 
‘something worthy of him? Can he be induced to give of 
his best towards the reconstruction of his country exactly as 
he or his sons gave towards the defeat of the common enemy ? 
Instead of the good workman levelling his output down to that 
of the inferior or lazy workman, cannot he be induced to level 
up the latter to his own standard? ” To the third of these 
questions, we should say, reluctantly but positively, that the 
answer is in the negative, because it is so obviously impossible 


for the superior workman to raise the inferior to his own 
standard, although the reverse process is fatally easy. 


Apparently there is a middle course—the good and the bad 
meeting each other halfway or thereabouts. No doubt the 
writer intended us to draw this inference, but preferred to state 
his case rhetorically. Nobody will dispute the proposition that 
wilful restriction of output is wrong from every point of view— 
is an altogether disastrous policy, which, if it did not actually 
originate in the building industrv. is particularly rife in it—but 
the task of convincing the worker that it is unwise and un- 
patriotic is by no means easy. We are, however, among those 
who are hoping much from workshop councils, Whitley Com- 
mittees, and the like; and we are awaiting with much interest 
the recommendations of the mixed consultative committee for 
the building trade of which Mr. Ernest Brown is a member. 
If this committee decides that the most effectual way to get 
the worker to do his best is to: make it worth his while, and 
suggests some really practical means to that end, the most 
formidable of industrial problems will at length be solved. 
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Birmingham 


By ARTHUR T. BOLTON, 


too much absorbed in the present to have cultivated a 

fine regard for the monuments of its own immediate past. 
Anyone who can look back even thirty years must have many 
regrets for obliterated features of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. A memory reaching ‘back over fifty years 
would probably include much greater changes still, as the 
drastic reconstruction of the city in the centre must have come 
about within the past half-century. The visitor, on first 
arriving at the principal railway station and reaching the main 
street, used to see in the view looking up towards the Town Hall 
the pleasant break of the projecting portico of the Society of 
Artists on the right-hand side. This feature, a Greek Corin- 
thian order of four columns, with a flat- pitched pediment, was 
the careful work of Thomas Rickman (1776-1841) in 1828. He 
also designed St. Peter’s and St. Thomas’s churches in Greek 
Doric and Ionic respectively at about the same date. St. 


B IRMINGHAM as a city must be regarded as having been 


George’s, in the “decorated’’ manner, was an earlier work 
(1819-22). 

On the left, and near at hand, used to stand the graceful 
Wyatt facade of the theatre (1789-90). The first floor was 


then occupied by a well-known firm of. billiard-table makers. 


There is, unfortun: itely, no adequate drawing or photograph 
of this interesting work. The proportion and spacing which 
were the secret of its success might at least have been accu- 
rately recorded. One interested amateur, when visiting 


Birmingham, told his architect-conductor that this was one of 
the buildings in the city that he most of all cared to see. 

Not very far away, behind us from this point of view, is King 
Edward’s Grammar sa the really remarkable early work 
of Sir Charles Barry, R./ Designed in 1833, and built before 
the voi peauee for the Hous ses of Parliament (1835-6), it gives 
the 


1e best idea of the character of the winning design, as it may 
be seen in the rough w ees: of the “chosen design ” in “ The 
Mirror ”’ a July , 1836. Barry had learnt much since the days 
of his earl ahs in Manchester 1822, Brighton 182 a end 
ve ido 1826, nd this Grammar School of h?s at Birz 1am 
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Sir John Soane’s Museum 


holds its place well in the history of the Gothic revival. He 
he first met Pugin and the sculptor of the Houses of Parliame, 
the mason-carver, Thomas. 
It is unfortunate that the city missed the chance of possess} 
a work of Barry’s to rival that of the Royal Institution (1824) | 
Manchester. The Greek Competition design for the Town H, 
(1830) came at a point in his career when he was shaking off} 
earlier prepossessions, and commencing to crystallise his. Italj, 
recollections and studies in new and original work. Barry w 
tired of the eternal portico of the period, the refuge of Nash a) 
Smirke and their associates, and this was to be practically } 
last effort to incorporate that feature as an essential element, 
a building. At least one critic realised the fine character) 
the rejected design, and has left a verbal description, whi 
seemed to be all that remained until the original design w 
unearthed :— | 
“Mr. Barry’s design is not of a description to strike at fir 
view, except as being an admirably executed drawing, it seer 
ing to consist of little more than a hexastyle portico of a ve 
plain character; when we come, however, to examine it, y 
discover it to be replete with beauties, and to afford eviden: 
of study, of original thought, and more than ordinary feelin’ 
The order is a Doric, or, rather, what is usually denominat¢ 
Tuscan, the columns having bases and unfluted shafts, and tl 
frieze being without triglyphs ; still, “Tuscan ’’ would ve 
ill-designate the general character, which is treated more in ff 
spirit of the genuine Grecian Doric than any other style. TI 
columns are raised on a basement or stylobate, pierced only | 
three doors of narrow proportions, and with exceedingly dee 
plain lintels and architiaves. These doors correspond with th 
centre and two extreme inter-columns of the portico above} # 
that the distance of solid unbroken wall between them is vel 
considerable, and conveys the idea of great strength. Still, #h 
arrangement would have been attended with a disagieeab} 
appearance of weakness, as the lateral doors would have bee 
too near the angles, had not the architect most felicitously ove! 
me ths incoaveiience by extending the basement at cach en 
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beyond the portico itself, by the addition of a very bold 
pedestal carried up as high as the bases of the columns, and 
surmounted by massive bronze stands for lamps, partaking 
somewhat of the form of antique altars. Another circumstance 
that contributes materially to enhance the rich picturesque 
effect of the whole, yet which is apt to escape. notice in a 
drawing, is, that he has introduced columns within the portico 


' behind those in front, thereby producing not only a degree of 


chiaroscuro, but great perspective variety and force. The 
building is insulated, and the columns are continued along the 
sides ; yet from want of a plan, and owing to the point from 
which the edifice is viewed, we cannot say whether there is a 
regular inter-column between the columns and the wall. We 
should apprehend that their bases are close to the wall, even if 
no part of their shafts are engaged in it; otherwise, as the 
building is only hexastyle in front, the interior space would be 
too confined, except formed into a single large apartment. 
Rarely have we seen a design possessing so much originality, 
with apparently no pretension to novelty; or so true to the 
spirit of classical architecture, without at all reminding us of 
any individual model.”’ 

The Town Hall, built by Hansom and a partner, as architects 
and contractors, with the inducement that Anglesey marble 
would be supplied at the price of Portland stone, turned out a 
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GOODS OFFICE, L. AND N.W.R., BIRMINGHAM. 
THOMAS HARDWICK, ARCHITECT. 


bad speculation for the enterprising firm. An isolated temple 
on a basement, cut to ribbons by tall arches, is not a promising 
motif at any time, but by position it is not ‘entirely devoid of 
effect. It does not exactly compare with the Madeline. There 
was a fine rejected scheme by W. H. Lynn, of Belfast,-in 1871, 
which would have combined with the Hall the proposed 
Municipal Offices, as part of a great group of associated build- 
ings, and thus have relieved its present isolation. The well- 
intentioned Midland Institute, 1856, and Public Library, 1861, 
by Edward Barry, R.A. (1830-1880), has been altered and added 
to in a phase now happily passed. The fine solid church of 
Christ Church, which had a surrounding churchyard that was a 
pleasant oasis, has fallen a prey to commercialism. The 
“ New Church ” (1711-19) of Archer (d. 1743) has a tower of 
character which is wel] known. The body of the church, in a 
heavy Doric, is less successful. Inside Burne-Jones has 
revelled in crimson conflagrations of stained glass that kill all 
the architecture that might at one time have been visible. 

Of the older “ Quaker Birmingham” some telics still exist— 
quiet houses of brick with marked quoin blocks and flat 


rusticated block lintels. Old Square, where Johnson’s school- 
fellow Hector lived, was a delightful corner. Years’ ago a 


collection of measured records might have been undertaken of 
these characteristic features of the old city, before the terra- 
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cotta invasion took place. What wild experiments the 
Victorian age has indulged in is only too well known and 
evident to the visitor who traverses the abortive Corporation 
Street. Newcastle, fortunate in the guidance ot Jonn Dobson, 
can show what might have been done by well-directed effort. 
The Canal Office, of local red brick, is a composition to be 
noticed. The octagonal centre feature attracts attention. 
This old building has also been threatened with destruction. 
The Nelson Monument, in the market-place, without being of a 
high order of sculpture, is not devoid of effect in its position. 
The architect visitor will probably pay his respects to Pugin, 
who, born in 1812, died at the age of torty in 1852, but into this 
short life crowded the work of several ordinary men. His 
Church, with its twin towerlets rather than towers, recalls the 
days when he astounded a building committee with the advice 
to “make it thirty shillings more and have a Tower and spire.’’ 
A little acquaintance with the conditions of church building 
after the great war will help the architect to estimate Pugin’s 
fervid services in bringing about a better state of things, even 


if he himself was only satisfied with his own church of St.- 


Augustine’s, Ramsgate. : 

The Birmingham Museum contains something, perhaps, of 
everything except the local architectural records that the visitor 
would most like to see. In the Boulton and Watt rooms at the 
Library, however, in some portfolios of engineering details, the 
writer discovered a set of Wyatt’s plans for the Albion Mills, 
Blackfriars (built 1784-8, burnt 1791), a most interesting ware- 
house design. A fagade for Soho, probably not executed, was 
also included. Soho, the famous show-place of the city in the 
last half of the eighteenth century, is now only a memory, but 
Boulton’s House, reconstructed by Wyatt about 1789-90, still 
exists, with its pleasant half-circle porch and lunetted central 
feature.- Inside, the fine dining-room has a vaulted ceiling on 
columns, behind which are original: side tables by. Sheraton 
(1751--1806).. It is to be hoped that this, a memory of a great 
citizen, will not share the common fate. Boulton made a quan- 
tity of fine plate of the late Georgian period, and borrowed 
antiques from many distinguished persons who were also Robert 
Adam’s clients—i.e., the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Shelburne, and Sir Williams Watkin Wynn. Wedgewood, who 
was a friend and associate, writes in September, 1769, to 
his own partner, Bentley, apropos of Boulton: “It doubles my 
courage to have the first manufacturer in England to encounter 
with. The match likes me well. I like the man, I like his 
spirit. He will not be a snivelling copyist like the antagonists. I 
have hitherto had, but will venture to step out of the lines upon 
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occasion and afford us some diversion in the combat. A room 
is taken in Pall. Mall, and they are to exhibit there this winter.” 


Wedgewood and Boulton could work together, and, with the ~ 


concurrence of James Stuart, the Adams, Chambers:and Wyatt, 


there was a remarkable association of architecture and manu- 


facture, which well deserved to be maintained. 

Sir-Wm. Chambers exhibited at the Academy a set of designs 
of vases for Boulton’s manufacture. It is uncertain who was 
the designer of the sedan chair which Boulton made for Queen 
Charlotte. Robert Adam designed some of these elegancies, 
which were matters of emulation in display at this period, a 
competition more exciting than that of our motor Cars. 

These annual rings in the growth of a great city deserve 
adequate record, and cannot fail to be full of instruction, 


warning, and perhaps encouragement. . Nd S “J 
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The London and Birmingham Railway 


N these days of aerial navigation a short account of an early 
I railway and the difficulties attending its working may seem 
* alittle old-fashioned. Yet reflection proves that a common 
interest attaches to both, for the year that witnessed the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria and the flocking of London to view the 
Doric splendour of Euston, found the scientists of England 
zarnestly discussing the merits of Henson’s Aerial Transit 
Machine, an affair of planes and propellers not differing in 
orinciple, save for the engine, from the machine that recently 
spanned the Atlantic. Eighteen years still remain to be 
covered before London or Birmingham can indulge in centen- 
tial pageants commemorating the forging of the steel road that 
ninds the cities so closely to-day ; but, as this article is mainly 
-oncerned with the architecture of the line, its appearance at 
his juncture is not inopportune for buildings standing now 
ander risk of early demolition, and nothing should be left to 
chance. The writer, prior to a recent visit to the Midland 
vapital, held conversation with an aged relative, who remem- 
»ered the excavations for the line at Regent’s Park in 1836, and 
vho a few years later was taken by his parents on the hazardous 
rip of a hundred and twelve miles by rail. 


There is nothing to equal a first-hand account, and for this 
eason an attempt is made in these columns to set down the 
mpressive story told by a nonagenarian who still retains vivid 
mpressions of the period, together with many sly quips and 
necdotes: an account rendered more interesting by the fact 
1at the gentleman now carries the settlement of old age, and 
he grim gateway of Euston ranks among the old buildings of 
,ondon. 

The Fourney in 1838. 
You ask me to tell you my experiences of the railroad to Bir- 
uingham. Well, I was a boy of eight years of age when operations 
ere started near my father’s house in Mornington Crescent in 
836. Many people were doubtful as to the sanity of the 
nterpriseé, and it was usual for all classes of people to make 
eriodical excursions to view the works, which were considered 
> be among the wonders of the world. 
The line was opened in the year 1837, 
ither told me I gathered that it was only possible to travel in 
ie railway coach as far as Denbigh Hall, a small inn on the 
‘olyhead Road, and from thence to Rugby by stage coach, 
ontinuing the journey from that place by rail to Birmingham. 
_few years later the line was completed and all sorts of 
provements coincided with the luxury of through carriages. 


| When I\made my first journey in July, 1840, we breakfasted 
; six o'clock, a hackney coach ordered the previous day 
ok us to Euston, and with half an hour to spare we examined 
.e station. My father, who had some knowledge of architec- 
Te, told.,us that this new railroad was a Roman work, 
ceived in a Roman spirit, and accomplished with Roman 
*rseverance and determination. He pointed out the Greek- 
oric entrance seventy feet high which Mr. Hardwick had 
ected as a monument to the genius of Stephenson, as well as 
inspire passengers with awe. In fact, my father said at the 
ine, “‘ This building and approaches, my son, suggest. the 
ea to the imagination that we are within classic. precincts, 


but from what my 
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near to some temple wherein the ancient rites are celebrated— 
in which the Roman Deification still presides ; the covered ways 
and bridges strengthen the idea; and the rolling sound of 
carriages, resembling distant thunder, richly harmonises with 


the impression.” 


We entered through the doorway reserved for first-class 
passengers and booked for Birmingham. A train of six coaches 
was drawn up alongside the down parade, our luggage was 
taken by the policeman on duty and strapped on the top of our 
coach, and after waiting till the bell ran, punctually at seven- 
thirty we moved off down the terminal plane solely by the 
weight of the coaches, the brakesmen having released the 
brakes. A hundred yards or so further on the coaches jolted 
over junctions in the rails and came to a stop. The “mes- 
senger”’ or coupling rope attached to a hook on the leading 
coach was connected with the endless hauling rope worked by 
the stationary engine of 60-horse-power operating the revolving 
drums at Chalk Farm. Soon we were in motion passing 
between a deep cutting and over all sorts of bridges, eventually 
coming to a stop between the guardian chimneys of the 
Camden Town Depot. It was originally-inténded that Camden 
Town should be the terminus. From the gigantic circular engine- 
house a tall-funneled locomotive came snorting and puffing, first 
running alongside the coaches as if to take stock of the 
passengers and to ascertain the load, and then backing on to 
the front of the train with a jolt. There was a different feeling 
when the iron-horse began to pull. I remember the awful 
sensation that possessed us when we approached the entrance 
to Primrose Hill tunnel. I noticed a group of people at the 
side of the cutting, where the buses in Adelaide Road now 
stand, looking at the train and the fiery engine as though the 
latter were about to be swallowed up for ever. The roar and 
the noise were deafening ; the coach we were in contained three 
other passengers besides my father, my mother, and myself— 
a military officer going down to the barracks at Weedon, a 
clergyman going to Tring, and a lady visiting her son at 
Rugby. The train stopped at Harrow, eleven and a half miles 
from the start, having taken fifty-three minutes; other stops 
were made at Watford, Boxmoor, and Berkhamsted. We 
crossed and recrossed the Grand Junction Canal many times 
between these places and Tring, noticing the paper mills at the 
sides of the canal, the neat lodges and locks, and the beautiful 
character of the country. The speed at times approached 
twenty-five miles an hour, and we were only two minutes behind 
time at Leighton Buzzard, where a stop of ten minutes was made 
to enable the engine to refill its boiler. On and on we went 
through the undulating country. Buckinghamshire changed 
into Northamptonshire, Wolverton gave place to Weedon, and 
a little over four hours from town we reached Rugby, eighty- 
three miles from Euston Square, where we stopped for refresh- 
ments, 

Leaving Rugby we crossed the Upper Avon with a massive 
viaduct, and stopped at Brandon, a small country station. At 
Coventry we obtained a momentary peep of the farms and 
pines, and caught a glimpse of the. country people assembled 
on the bridge over the railroad gazing on the novelty of asteam- 
engine. The undulating'ldnds of Warwickshire opened up before 
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us as we rolled and jolted along. It was bad enough in the padded 
first-class coach. What it was like in the second-class I cannot 
imagine. Finally, six hours from London, we approached 
Birmingham through one of its worst-looking suburbs, a region 
of brick, smoke, and steam. 


The Fourney in 1919. 

In these days of quick railway transit and non-stop trains 
‘many people slip up to Birmingham before lunch and arrive ° 
back before dinner without giving a thought to the railway 
company, the architecture of the line, or the personality of the 
driver and stoker. On this account it is impossible to forgo 
the idea that the great majority of passengers by rail lose half 
the pleasure of travelling by inattention to details ; they journey 
but see not, no thrili of excitement attends their passing from 
one place to another. They are oblivious to conspicuous land- 
marks, and to their understanding a railway is strictly 
utilitarian. 

Approached from the leafy greens of northern Bloomsbury, 
Euston Station still retains some of its early mystery and many 
of its awe-inspiring features. The lodges marking the entrance 
are very good specimens of design, the hotel with its dual 
cabway, an excellent example of academic dignity ; small 
wonder, for the ingenious race of Hardwicks recovered the 
tradition of Chambers. The Greek-Doric portico retains nearly 
all the original attributes, such as the console lamp brackets, 
massive iron gates, bollards and guard rails, although the sub- 
sidiary lodges have been sadly mutilated, and the pediment has 
been turned into a muniment room. Sweeping changes were 
made in 1847, when Philip Hardwick and Son cleared ithe 
enclosing walls at the back of the portico to erect the Italian 
cortile and the Great Hall, borrowing the motif for the latter 
from the audience chamber in the Mazzini Palace, and studying 
“Clayton’s City Churches ”’ for the character of the adjoining 
Booking Hall. Two years later Sir Francis Head found plenty 
of material for his delightful treatise, “ Stokers and Pokers.”’ 
To-day Euston is an interesting maze, an interminable 
labyrinth of platforms, sidings, corridors, and waiting-rooms, 
rendered more complicated by the underground tunnelings of 
the Tubes. The traveller with half an hour to spare can find 
a wealth of architectural interest to amuse him if he be of an 
enquiring turn of mind. He can trace the position of the 
original set of rails, he can discover the magnificent north 
elevation of the Hall, admire the quality of. Hardwick’s 
masterly detail, and note the character of Thomas’s sculpture. 
Further discoveries await him when the train ascends the 
incline northerly. No longer need he fear the breaking of 
the twelye-ton rope, no longer is it necessary to attach the 
“messenger.’’ As the train leisurely ascends the incline he 
notices the parapets of the old bridges at Camden Town with 
the delicate iron railings, he looks beyond the lengthy sheds at 
Chalk Farm to see the original round-house, now a bonded 
store. Chalk Farm Station is a thing of the past. The aris- 
toctatic villas of Adelaide Road mark the nearness of the 
Piranesian approaches to the depths of the tunnel at Primrose 
Hill, and by the time the express is quickening its pace he is 
through the depths without opportunity to do more than glance 
at the pilasters and triglyphs of the Kilburn end. 

And so on to Willesden, between the walls Jerryville, with 
electric trains of low stature pulling up from the depths along- 
side, on and on through acres of sidings, with stunted trees left 
derelict and amazed. The heights of Hampstead fade away to 
the south. On the left the spire of Harrow rebukes modern 
Suburbia. Gone are the glories of Oxhey cutting, smirched 
with ted are the trees of Bushey. The viaduct at Watford is 
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won and lost, and with the memory of the original engine-hous¢ 
with the silhouette of the ‘t Rocket ’? doing duty as a weather 
vane, the traveller settles down in his corner seat to resign him. 
self to the gloom of Watford tunnel. If he had leisure te 
explore the line he would find many traces hereabouts of th 
original undertaking. There are a few name-plates on post 
bearing the mystic letters L. and B.R. Boxmoor Station 
much as it was when Hardwick’s men left it complete to th 
last coat of paint; the brick and masonry bridges across th 
road still retain their characteristics, although the rails hay 
been doubled and trebled. On and on between the rising hilk 
of Hertfordshire, now alongside the Grand Junction Canal, 
noting the locks and the chimney stacks of the mills, now ridin 
high above the tiled roofs and the trailing smoke of Berkham 
sted, until the summit at Tring is reached and the increase 
speed is recorded by the rhythmic swaying of the coach. It 
a fine sensation this, rushing northward on a joyous musi 
ride with the score of the country-side marked rhythmical 
on the swaying telegraph wires. For a time we are in Buck 
with the Dunstable fields to the east, then we are through 
Leighton tunnel, just scanning the Gothic entrance, remembéei 
ing that Rickman and Pugin at one time wielded power enoug 
to sway momentarily the allegiance of a railway company from 
classic to medizeval. 

There is no trace of the old station at Bletchley; a curious” 
iron trellis and voussoired bridge, strengthened in these da’ 
without doubt, carries the iron road across Watling Street ¢ 
Denbigh Hall, once the scene of bustle when passenge 
changed from train to coach. The countryside changes ; roo 
are thatched and gables are steep, grazing land, and the spi 
of Hanslope Church proclaim the fact that Northamptonshi 
is beneath the wheels. 

Now, so far, as the reader 
written at express speed. It 


has surmised, this article has bee 
has something of the swing of 
train about it—the commas, semi-colons, and full-stops 
checked its headlong flight, like signal posts. If to the reade 
scans monotonously it is a fault in sympathy with the subject. 
real express to Birmingham stops at Rugbv : as there is nothin 
of architectural interest in the modern station this account r u 
straight through, remarking on the spires of old Coventry and 
the cathedral outline of one of its largest factories. At Brande 
is encountered the original station with its projecting pent rot 
although at sixty miles an hour little time is left to us to stu 
detail. 

What a change has come over the country during 
last few miles—there is a veil of smoke obscuring the sun, # 
fields are black, oblong blocks of buildings stretch hither 2 
thither. Long since we lost touch with the identity of the Gra 
Junction Canal, so mysteriously have the waterways multipli 
between the mounds and serrations of red brick. What av 
number of railway sidings there are to the right ; just look 
the trucks and floats, and that fine piece of architecture ris! 
like a fortress in the midst of the railway trucks ; can that 
Hardwick’s Ionic gateway in Nova Scotia. Gardens? If it 
that is the terminal of the old Birmingham line. With majes 
insolence the express rolls into New ‘Street, this account 
exhausted, and the city with the name that can be spelt in 
hundred and forty different ways is open for exploration. 

[So also is its Housing Exhibition, of which our contrib 
seems oblivious, although we are to suppose that the annount 
ment of it prompted him to make the journey which he h 
made so intensely interesting for those who will certain! 
undertake it the more readily for his alluring description 
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Some Notable Birmingham Buildings, Old and Recent 


By BENJAMIN WALKER, A.R.1.B.A. 


N the brief record which William Camden has left of his visit 
if to Bremichem about the year 1580 it is noted that the lower 
part of the town was very wet, and that the upper part was 
adorned with handsome buildings. By “the lower part of the 
town” we are to understand the neighbourhood of the river 
Rea and Deritend Bridge, and by “the upper part”’ the rather 
steep hill leading thence to High Street, half-way up which is 
the open space of the Bull Ring. Here converge the roads from 
the surrounding towns and villages, and here, as a natural 
consequence, is, and has been from time immemorial, Birming- 
ham’s Market Place overlooked by the parish church of St. 
Martin. No doubt this church, the only one possessed by 
Birmingham in Camden’s time, was one of the handsome 
buildings seen by him, but whether his description was just or 
not we have now no means of knowing, for the church as we 
now see it is, with the exception of the tower and spire, the 
work of the late J. A. Chatwin, and dates from about 1873. 
Seen as it usually is from a point higher than itself, it suffers 
somewhat from its situation, but, nevertheless, it forms a 
pleasing group and a good background to the open Market 
Place. 

It was not until the opening years of the eighteenth century 
that Birmingham became possessed of a second church. This 
was built on what were then the extreme outskirts of the town, 
on a site given by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips, and dedicated, 
appropriately enough, to St. Philip. he architect was Thomas 
Archer, a pupil of Sir John Vanbrugh, and a son of the member 
for Warwick, and it is one of his most successful productions, 
the tower at the west end being especially noteworthy. In plar 
this is a square with canted angles and concave sides, and the 
originality and skill of the design, coupled with its commanding 
position, make it, as has been truly said, one of the finest 
steeples of its kind in England. The church is built of brick 
faced with stone, and in the agreement with the builders, which 
is still extant, it is stipulated that the bricks were to be delivered 
on to the site at a cost of eight shillings per thousand. The 
stone came from a local quarry, probably Rowington, and is, 
unfortunately, of so friable a nature that the decorative details 
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of the tower have been largely lost, while the whole of the 
exterior of the rest of the church has been renewed during recent 
years. The interior contains four notable stained glass 
windows by William Morris and Co., from designs by Burne- 
Jones, who was born not many yards away in a house still 
standing in Bennett’s Hill. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century several notable 
buildings were erected in the town; the first in point of time 
being the Town Hall. For this some sort of competition seems 
to have been held, one of the unsuccessful competitors being 
Charles Barry, and the design submitted by Hansom and Welch 
was selected and carried out. This was in the form of am 
octostyle peripteral temple with fifteen columns on the flanks, 
approached by a continuous flight of three steps. In order to 
obtain the necessary internal height, however, the whole is set. 
upon a rusticated basement, with the result that these steps, 
which ought to be on the level of the ground, are now some 
twenty or more feet above it. The order employed is more or 
less that of the fragment of the temple of Jupiter Stator im 
Rome, and the building possesses a quiet and massive dignity 
well suited to its purpose ; but how much of this dignity is due 
to the unknown Roman architect, and how much to his modern 
imitators, may be a nice point to decide. The stone employed 
is Anglesey marble from the Penmeon quarries, and it will be 
noted that it is weathering very irregularly; the caps on the 
Ratcliff Place elevation showing much more decay than those 
facing Victoria Square. The architects of this building were 
also the contractors for its erection, and they made a consider- 
able loss on the work, although Sir Richard Bulkley, the owner 
of the Penmeon quarries, presented them with the stone free 
of charge. 

The Town Hall was finished in 1835, and three years later the 
London and Birmingham Railway was opened, the terminus 
being in New Canal Street, where an imposing block of offices 
was erected at a cost of £26,000 by Grissell and Peto from the 
designs of Philip Hardwick. The front of this building may be 
described as a tetrastyle portico of the Ionic order, the entab- 
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(meter at the base and rising to a height of nearly 4o ft. 
‘ere are no other columns in the town comparable with these, 
i, being situated in a most insalubrious district which no one 
its except under the pressure of the most exacting business, 
ly are very rarely seen. 

nother building dating from the ’thirties of the last century 
‘ing Edward’s School in New Street. In 1832 the Governors 
cided to demolish the old school, which had been in existence 
e 1707, and to build a new one on its site. More than sixty 
‘uitects competed for the work, and Charles Barry, who, as 
chave just seen, had been unsuccessful in the Town Hall 
‘upetition, was awarded the first premium of £100 and 
iructed to carry out the design he had submitted. This was 
the Perpendicular style of the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
17, which was considered eminently suitable for a school whose 
yndation dates from Tudor times, and the building, although 
‘sted so soon after the Gothic Revival, is notable for the purity 
‘ts detail, and is quite worthy of its author. Exception may, 
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perhaps, be taken to the row of attenuated pinnacles on the 
New Street front, but the principal entrance, with its fan vault 
and central pendant, is quite good; and the “ Big School’’ at 
the rear overlooking New Street Station is a large light room 
with an effective open timber roof. The stone employed was 
obtained from the Darley Dale quarries, and has withstood the 
corrosive action of the Birmingham atmosphere with remarkable 
success. 

Beside Sir Charles Barry, two other men who played an 
important part in the Gothic Revival have left examples of their 
work in Birmingham: the elder Pugin and Thomas Rickman. 
The former of these, who may possibly have had a hand in 
King Edward’s School, was the architect of the Roman Catholic 
church of St. Chad in Bath Street, and the latter was the archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s, Dale End, (now unfortunately destroyed), 
and St. Thomas’s, Holloway Head, both in the classic style, and 
St. George’s, Tower Street, a large Perpendicular structure with 
quite good detail considering the period in which it was built. 
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On Sir Charles Barry’s death his practice was continued by 
his third son, Edward Middleton Barry, who was the architect 
of the earlier parts of the Free Library and the adjoining 
Midland Institute, completed in 1856. 1 
building, now, perhaps, somewhat overpowered by the much 
more florid additions of the late John Henry Chamberlain who, 
in conjunction with his partner, the late William Martin, carried 
out a very great deal of work in the district during the ’seventies 
and early eighties. The School of Art in Margaret Street is 
usually considered one of their most successful productions, 
although it may be that, at the present time, it is not quite easy 
unreservedly to admire the species of Gothic adopted, one might 
almost say created, by Chamberlain. In his purely decorative 
detail, however, there can be little question that he often 
achieves the very highest success. 

In 1876 a great impetus to building activity was furnished by 
the Improvement Scheme initiated by Joseph Chamberlain. 
This consisted in the creation of a new thoroughfare from New 
Street to the Aston Road, and the consequent demolition of a 
number of insanitary dwellings lying between Bull Street, Dale 
End, and Steelhouse Lane. This thoroughfare, Corporation 
Street, is laid out on a slight curve, and the view from the New 
Street end, with the slender fléche of Mr. Doubleday’s Cobden 
Hotel in the middle distance, and the square tower of Mr. Ewen 
Harper’s Central Hall in the farther distance, is quite pleasing. 
One often wonders, however, what were the insuperable difh- 
culties (for surely they must have been insuperable) which 
prevented the axis of ths new thoroughfare from coinciding 
with the axis of the earlier Stephenson Place. Tae 

Unfortunately, from the awkwardness of the site one of the 
most notable buildings in Corporation Street, the Law Courts, 
can hardly be seen until one comes right upon it. This build- 
ing was begun in 1887, and is as every one knows, from the 
designs of Mr. (now Sir) Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress Bell. 
In it terra-cotta has been employed with the greatest freedom, 
both internally as well as externally, and the ease with which it 
can be worked un into intricate detail has been used to the 
utmost; and although it cannot be said that the Law Courts 
introduced terra-cotta into the town (for John Henry Chamber- 
lain had already done that), yet it certainly popularised its use 
and undoubtedly exercised considerable influence on the town’s 
architecture for some years. 

The Council House in Victoria Square belongs to a rather 
earlier period than the Law Courts, the first stone having been 
laid in June, 187". It was built from the designs. of the late 
Yeoville Thomason, who also, a few years later, carried out the 
adjoining offices for the City Gas Department (now used by the 
Water Department) and the Art Galleries over. The staircase 
to these Galleries is singularly mean. One can only suppose 
that the necessities of the presumably more important Gas 
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This is a quiet classic 


Offices prevented the architect from providing a more dignified 
approach to the presumably less important artistic treasures 
the city. The very Jarge and important block of offices and 
galleries on the north side of the Council House, and connee 
thereto by a bridge spanning Edmund Street, has recently b 
carried out by Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton Newmz 
whose designs were selected in open competition in 1907. 
Other recent buildings in this district are Professor Leth y 
and Mr. J. L. Ball’s Eagle Insurance Buildings in Colmore Row, 
with Mr. Waterhouse’s Atlas Buildings on one side and Meg 
Goddard, Paget, and Catlow’s Alliance Offices on the other, 
Margaret Street, near the School of Art (already mentioned) 
Messrs. Cossins and Peacock’s Old Library; and in Edmiind 
Street is the late J. A. Cossins’s Mason College. This was the 
beginning and nucleus of the Birmingham University, the 
cipal buildings of which are now partly erected at Bournbro 
from Sir Aston Webb’s des gns. In Great Charles Street isith 
Dental Hospital of Mr. Bateman, who has also built seve 
blocks of chambers in the neighbourhood and a very succes 
Bank in Broad Street. In New Street is Messrs. Runtz 
Ford’s Theatre Royal, with its band of figures represent 
Comedy, Industries, Charity, Justice, Science, and Trage 
and next to it Messrs. Nicol and Nicol’s Picture House. 
Leonard Stokes’s Telephone Exchange is in Hill Street, % 
Mr. Arthur Harrison’s Carr Lane Institute in Deritend, W 
to find a typical example of Mr. Bidlake’s work one must 
further afield to his St. Agatha’s Church at Sparkbrook, or hi 
Bishop Latimer’s Church at Winson Green. 
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HE City of Birmingham has been the object of my 
curiosity for many a long year, but only recently has 
opportunity been granted to me to investigate its inner 

lysteries. There was a time when I attempted to reach St. 

hilip’s Church by way of Watling Street, that interminable 

\thway through the unkind Midlands. My bicycle carried 

‘e through Towcester and Coventry, but my courage failed 

en I faced the tall smoky chimneys. On another occasion 

e luxurious Great Western transported me from Wrexham to 

addington through Snow Hili during a blizzard when the 

lack Country wore a light mantle. 
x * * * 

‘Mine has been the subtle enjoyment of a distant view. 1 

we thrilled with speculation as to the real meaning of the 

gantic machine pulsating in Warwickshire. The very name 
the city has a fascination for me. Old William Hamper, a 
ligent antiquary, spent many hours compiling a hundred and 
rty ways of spelling Birmingham. From his list I have chosen 
rumwycham and Brummidgham, both euphonious titles, 
eaning Brum and nothing else. Old Birmingham’ was 
miliar to me through the brass-rimmed spectacles of Hutton 
qd the reading-glass of Longford. I have read the reminis- 
ences of Juke Judkins, the son of a considerable brazier, and 
how at least one engraving (see below) by his cousin, Francis 
ikes. Nothing gives me greater pleasure than anecdotes of 
oulton’s enterprise, how Rickman enjoyed designing in the 
nner of Athenian Stuart, and curious tales of Hansom, who, 
ot content with building the Town Hall, devised the gondolas 

* London. 


* * * ; 

y’s plan of the town as it appeared 
he Georges, as well as Bradford’s 
As I glance at my bookcase, the 
upid’s-bow handles speak of old-time Midland industry ; and 
icks on my writing-table, the brass locks to 


1e plated candlesti 
iy doors, and the metal ornaments to my clocks bear the hall- 
craftsmen of Soho, near 


vark of the eighteenth-century 
irmingham. When Sir William Chambers and his contem- 
oraries wrote their specifications for the guidance of their 
special builders, the artificers of the Midland town were ready 
> execute the smallest furnishings. Stage waggon, pack- 
orse, and barge brought the goods to the London ironmongers; 
tho in turn supplied the contractors. Adam engaged the 
ervices of Abercrombie in Whitfield Street to make his.candle- 
rackets and door-handles, but this worthy London craftsman 
t times finished “rough goods” from Soho, chasing and 
urbishing brass castings to suit the meticulous taste of Robert 
nd William. 


* 
My portfolios hold Westle 
1 the time of the First of t 
ap of twenty years later. 


_ September the thirteenth, 1773, must have been one of several 
susy days when the Birmingham Assay Office examined and 
iandled dozens of buckles, spoons, spurs, ladles, knife-handles, 
andlesticks, branches, salts, gun-furniture, tea-tongs, instru- 
nent cases, bottle stands, snuffers, snuffer pans, labels for 
sottles, sword-hilts, buttons, punch ladles, wine strainers, shoe- 
lasps, whip-handles, epergnes, “ terrines,’’ tea-vases, coffee- 
sots and lamps, teapots, canisters, bread-baskets, sugar-dishes, 
vastors, ice pails, cream-jugs, two-handle cups, waiters’ salvers, 
able crosses, sauce-boats, sacramental plate, Argyle tankards, 
pint and half-pint cups, dishes, plates, tumblers, cheese toasters, 
anes, skewers, inkstands, cassoletts, toilet-plate, fish and pud- 
ling trowels, bells, monteiths, and mazareens. Truly Jackson, 
he Assay Master, must have been appalled at the lengthy Rabe- 
aisian catalogue. 


* * * 
These identical articles can be seen any day of the week resting 
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in the seclusion of the glass houses at South Kensington. At 
times I have chanced upon a poor battered specimen standing 
forlorn amidst a crowd of shoddy reproductions in the shop 
windows of Clerkenwell, the skimming of real silver worn thin, 
but retaining a genteel insolence in the midst of “platings on 
copper.” 

* * * * 

Other writers in this issue of the Journal deal with the prin- 
cipal buildings of Birmingham. There are an account of the 
railway from London, a short description of the Crescent on 
Dr. Ash’s estate, and several references to the Housing Exhibi- 
tion which opens to-day at the Town Hall. To-day architects, 
manufacturers, and a large section of the public, are looking 
towards the Midland City; doubtless some old illusions 
about it will be completely dispelled, possibly some 
new ideas will be formed. . Birmingham is a _ city 
with a dual personality. Some part of the colour in 
its outer-works is apparent in the hollow of New Street 
Station; sooty particles have settled on the stone rustica- 
tions and bricky uniformity of the centre. The buildings in 
Colmore Row, and those forming the civic interest, have 
tarnished like neglected Soho plate. New Street is a very old 
street, in spite of modern improvements. Comparisons are apt 
to be impertinent, but in this instance the famous shopping 
thoroughfare can be likened to Regent Street, for a good deal 
of Regency work remains. The Arcades and Corporation 
Street comprise the modern aspect of the great ‘‘ Toy Shop.”’ 
The visitor, stepping from the train at New Street, will notice 
the slender lines of the iron roof spanning the platforms, and if 
he be observant will nod in a friendly manner to the stone 
columns peeping at him from either side of the raised gangway 
over the tracks. He will reach Stephenson Place and wonder at 
the Italian expression of the Queen’s Hotel, designed by Livock 
in the manner of Hardwick, and ponder still more when he 
views the modern addition. If the mood takes him he will 
proceed to study the buildings of the city. Bennett’s Hill, the 
professional quarter, will claim him; he will look with kindly 
eyes upon the graceful silhouette of the tower to the cathedral, 
perchance without despising the lines of the National Provin 
cial Bank, designed by John Gibson, or Hornblower’s Waterloo 
Rooms. Hansom’s Town Hall, dominating New Street, will 
compel his attention, and when he has completed the round of 
the Housing Exhibition he will do well to reflect on the noble 
proportions of the interior. The City Hall, by Yeoville 
Thomason, will cause him to think of the style of Garnier, for 
the segmental pediments and the crisp detail recall the scintilla- 
tions of the Opera House. 


x %* * * 

And so one can wander through the streets marvelling at the 
voussoired windows of Temple Row, the Georgian character of 
Edgbaston, and the lower-middle-class houses (late eighteenth- 
century) in Bradford Street. There is the delightful haber- 
dashery shop owned by Messrs. Weston and Jarvis, already 
fifteen years old when Mr. Pickwick made his momentous call 
upon Mr. Winkle, senior. Finally, one makes pilgrimage to 
Curzon Street to see Hardwick’s Ionic station buildings, with 
the arcaded wall to the goods yard, and eventually trudging to 
Snow Hill through Steelhouse Lane and past the virtuous 
Ebenezer Chapel. Birmingham is an architectural city in so 
far as its individual buildings are concerned ; as an example of 
town development it is a maze. I hear that the subject of 
improvement occupies the pencil of one of its foremost spirits ; 
and once the housing problem is in a fair way of being solved, 
the authorities will, without question, undertake the study of 
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Town Development in Birmingham in the Late 
Righteenth Century. 


ROM an accurate survey of Birmingham made in 1785-6 

Fk it appears that the town then consisted of 173 streets, 

containing 9,773 dwelling-houses, of which number 6,032 

the front, 3,737 backwards, besides other buildings 

(exclusive of Deritend, or that part of the town called foreign). 

To which brief account may be added the description of a 
“modern built house ”’ of the period: 

To be let, and entered upon immediately, a large Hand- 
some modern-built House situate in Edgbaston Street, 
containing on the first Floor two Parlours, a large Hall or 
Shop, a Kitchen and China Pantry ; on the second Floor, four 
very good Chambers, one of which is designed for a Dining- 
Room; and on the Attic Floor, four very good Chambers, 
nearly equal to those on the Floor below, commanding from 
two of the rooms an extensive view of the Country. The 
Cellaring is particularly good and spacious, and behind the 


not until the following year that the building scheme was begt 
in earnest. 
In the fourth edition of Hutton, published in 1819, there is 
concise description of this unique architectural scheme: 
The Crescent will consist, when finished, of a handsom 
range of twenty-three houses of stone, elevated upon a terrag 
1,182 ft. long, and 17 ft. high. The centre part is 622 ff 
and each wing 140 ft., exclusive of a return in each, towar¢ 
Cambridge Street, which is 141 ft. more. 
are finished, chiefly in the wings, which cost £10.500. TI 
remainder, which are to cost £200,500, are at a stand, owl 
to a ruinous war with France, which has been the destruct 
of our commerce, caused 500 of our tradesmen to fail, stag 
nated currency, and thinned the inhabitants. 
Reference to Rawstorne’s design, as shown in the engrav 
by Francis Jukes, discloses the architect’s scheme for givi 


Only twelve hou es 


House in a separate Yard is a good Brewhouse, as also a 

Warehouse three stories high, and a stable. Adjoining to the 

Yard is a large Garden, containing upwards of 450 square 

yards, well walled and open to the Fields.—Apply to Charles 

Lloyd, Edgbaston Street. 

from 1787 onwards advertisements of land to be let for build- 
ing became very numerous, and show how the surrounding 
district gradually changed. One of the most important related 
to the breaking up of the estate of Dr. Ash, and the formation 
of the district now known as Ashted. This advertisement read: 

January 28th, 1788.--Land for Building upon, and for 
Gardens, in the Parish of Aston, adjoining the Town of 
Birmingham, late the Estate of Dr. Ash. The Public are 
respectfully informed that the said Estate will directly be laid 
out into streets for Buildings and for Gardens.—Persons 
desirous of taking part thereof, for either of the above Pur- 
poses, may be immediately accommodated with Quantities 
suitable to their Convenience. 

After this a very imposing addition to the development of the 
town was begun, when plans were prepared for the erection of 
the Crescent in November, 1788: 

November 17, 1788.—Crescent.—A Plan, Elevation, and 
Section of the intended Building, to be called the Crescent, 
with Proposals for the same, may he seen by applying to Mr. 
Rawstorne, Architect at Mr. Clarke’s, Paradise Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Negotiations with various owners proceeded slowly, and it was 


individuality to each house, by means of coupled pilasters with 
out detracting from the sequence essential to the dignity of a. 
crescent formation. We are indebted to a contributor for the| 
notes on the scheme and the illustration of the Crescent (p. 51), 
prepared in 1804. | 


! SFr 
Lay-out Plan, 
——— | | 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 


Three Generations of a Birmingham 


Firm of Architects 


HE firm of Bateman and Bateman, architects, Birmingham, 
ih which is now represented by C. E. Bateman, is of some 

standing, at any rate in respect of time, having been 
founded by the late Joseph Bateman towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. At that time Birmingham was only a small 
place, and there was only one other architect in the town (of the 
name of Hornblower), and, when they could not attend to the 
business which came along, the clients of the time had to wait 
until either became disengaged and could undertake it. Then 
the dinner-hour was three o’clock, after which time nothing 
further was done for the day except in very urgent matters. To 
give an idea of the small size of Birmingham in those days, 
S. Philips, the Cathedral Church, was called the New Church, 
Bennett’s Hill was a roadway through cornfields, and the late 
Joseph Bateman was wont to shoot rabbits on the site of the 
Town Hall, Congreve Street, near by, taking its name from 
“Cony Greve,” the rabbit field through which the old line of 
roadway passed as a path. 

Joseph Bateman worked in the style of the period—namely, 
the Greek revival executed in brick, or for the most part in 
brick and plaster. Some of the known houses remain in the 
town, also Greenway ‘Terrace, Coventry Road, and at 
Erdington and Coleshire and a good number in the South of 
Warwickshire, particularly at Leamington, where Joseph 
Bateman lived and practised for some time. He was associated 
with a brother Thomas, who was Bridgemaster for Worcester- 
shire, and his name is still upon some of the bridges in the 
He died suddenly upon the scaffold of one of their 
buildings being erected in Great Charles Street. 

John Jones Bateman, his son, early in life developed a great 
enthusiasm for architecture, measuring up and writing a history 
of the Beauchamp Chapel, at Warwick, but the cost of publica- 
tion in those days being so great it was abandoned, the drawings 
and manuscript becoming lost. His admiration for Sir Charles 
Barry amounted to hero-worship. Barry’s, he contended, was 
the master mind in the Houses of Parliament, yet not too con- 
ceited to refuse the available help of Pugin, with whom he 
came into touch through Hardmans, while carrying out the 
Birmingham Grammar School, for which the late John Gibson 
acted as clerk of works. John Gibson and John J. Bateman 
were friends, and saw much of each other during the time they 
both lived at Castle Bromwich. John Bateman was a great 
believer in competitions, urging it was tne best way of making 
and bringing out the young architect, but he always looked 
upon them as “the sporting chance” of the profession: if a man 
chose to enter the list he must take the responsibility of disaster 
as in a steeplechase. John- Bateman was in partnership early 
in life with a man named Drury, who retired from architecture 
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for the stage, and latterly with Benjamin Corsen, an old pupil 
who served as an improver with John Gibson. The firm became 
Bateman and Bateman in 1883, when John Joseph, the elder 
son, was taken in. He was chiefly interested in land and land 
surveying, his death by accident in 1885 necessitating Charles 
Edward returning from his improvership, with Thos. Verity 
and G. H. Hunt to assist in continuing the office. John J. 
Bateman died in 1903 at the age of eighty-five in a new house 
he built for himself in 1902. 

Being particularly interested in education, he assisted in 
founding and was the first president of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association in 1874, but never became a member of the 
Institute. 

Since 1903 C. E. Bateman has continued the practice 
the lines and traditions of the old firm, as far as possible. 
Alfred Hall, the Hon. Secretary of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association, and son of the late William Hall, architect, 
has given valuable assistance since the year 1808. 


This Week’s Plates 


Some Representative Birmingham Buildings. 
A S the plates shown this week all relate to jirmingham 


upon 


buildings, and are all by Birmingham arch'tects, 

detailed comment and criticism would inevitably set up 
invidious comparisons. We would prefer, therefore, to say of 
them that, as far as they go, they are typical of the best work 
that is being done in Birmingham, or, to speak more inclu- 
sively, by architects practising in Birmingham, and fortunately 
each of them shows individuality of two kinds—that which is 
derived from the architect’s personality, and that which arises 
from such diversity of function as distinguishes a church from 
a bank, a secluded half-timber dwelling from a row of commer- 
cial chambers in busy Broad Street; or Mr. Bidlake from 
Messrs. Peacock, Bewlay, and Cooke, Messrs. Harvey and Wicks 
from Messrs. Bateman and Bateman: or mutatis mutandis 
among all these fine buildings (save one) and all these good men, 
The plates are shown in the following order of paging: Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank, Nuneaton (Bateman and Bateman, 
architects), 37 ; St. Oswald’s Church, Small Heath (W. H. Bid- 
lake, architect), 43; Broad Street Chambers (Peacock, Bewlay, 
and Cooke, architects), 49 ; Phoenix Assurance Company (Ewen, 
Harper, Brother and Co.), 54, 55; Kingsmead Close, Griffin’s 
Hill (Harvey and Wicks, architects), 50. We have not 
been able to include in this number more than a fractional 
proportion of the subjects received ; but many fine illustrations 
of buildings in Birmingham, or by Birmingham architects, will 
be given in future “issues. In the meantime, however, the 
illustrations now reproduced afford irrefragable evidence of the 
strength and delicacy (by no means incompatible qualities) 
of the architectural talent concentrated in the capital of the 
Midlands. 


HAROLD S. SCOTT, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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THE RELATION OF ARCHITECT 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


BY G. FLINT CLARKSON. 


It is well sometimes to look back anid 
review how affairs have got into their pre- 
sent state, what developments they have 
been through, whether they now perform 
the service they originally set out to do. or 
if that purpose is changed whether for 
better or worse, The profession of quan- 
tity surveyor is very much a case in point. 

Quantities, as they are understood to- 
day, were practically a fresh departure 
fifty years ago ; the decline of the one-time 
full and descriptive specification isha 
matter of the last ten years. 

The growth of a separate profession 
within the profession has, | think, brought 
about by degrees, and mainly owing to the 
corruptness of human nature, a serious 
lack of efficiency. The specification, 
much as every architect disliked it, was 
really the architect’s tour-de-force; he 
might deputise other services in the prepa- 
ration of his building, but he found that 
the specification must be written by his 
own hand, and in doing so he saw his 
pbuilding in detail, he realised what his 
design meant, in a way he is very apt to 
miss now that he writes a few hurried notes 
and prepares a few sketches for an expert 
to transfer into what in his heart of hearts 
he considers a vague mass or figures that he 
cannot exactly probe, and in which he is 
not perfectly clear of the relations of indi- 
vidual items to the design on his mind ; the 
consequence being that in nearly every 
case many features get in the contract un- 
digested, and design crawls in with which 
the master mind is out of sympathy. It is 
commonly said by the architect, “ So-and-s9 
knows my work, and can take off the quan- 
tities from the eighth scales within half an 
inch or so.” Very likely this is the case. 
but it is a tacit admission by the architect 
of sterility and the incompleteness of his 
development, and that another mind not in 
close union should be able to fill in the 
detail of a picture merely sketched. 

Many small details vaguely in the mind 
of the architect, which under the old 
system would have taken concrete form, 
are entirely missed by the quantity sur- 
veyor, and often decisions which have a 
very large effect on the building as a whole 
in the architect’s opinion are settled by 
the surveyor without reference, as he does 
not realise the important bearing the archi- 
tect himself would attach to this particular. 
and the latter, who has not. probed his 
design in the way he used to do, does not 
discover it, possibly, until he is actually 


detailing the work, when he inwardly 
curses the surveyor as a fool and a 
muddler, and wants to know why -the 


matter was not referred to him, the final 
result being a building less perfect than 


intended, or variations, with the conse- 


quent futile expenditure of labour. 

The true fact is the lack of community of 
idea, the lack of the really close intimacy 
between the two professions, the fact that 
the processes are usually carried out in 
different sets of chambers, with an implied 
intimation: ‘“ Here you are; fire away and 
get it done, and don’t bother me,”’ which is 
the wrong environment to start with. It is 
doubtful whether two men working in the 
closest. companionship ever really see 
entirely eye to eye; such harmony more or 
less exists between many architects and 
their personal assistants, and has 
in the past existed between  archi- 
tects and foremen and clerks of works, 
constantly working together ; but since the 
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quantity surveyor becamei a professional 
brother this community has 
where it is most needed. “Hustledom ” 
has been chosen as the telegraphic address 
of an enterprisising firm of contractors, 
and this is really the keynote of the majo- 
rity of modern building. Up to now the 
architect living in the past tinkered with 
his method of work to try to get speed, 
and an organisation originally planned for 
a different set of conditions (which had 
itself rather got out of gear owing to the 
drifting apart of the men who should be in 
the closest union) was strained still further 
in the demand for pace; undue reliance 
was placed on the surveyor in matters 
on which he did not set out to be a special- 
ist, and which really belonged to the 
architect’s province, and altogether the 
conditions of work were unhappy and irri- 
tating to all concerned. It 1s impossible, 
and far from desirable, to resurrect the 
erstwhile specialist assistant, but the 
kernel of good in that system should be 
resuscitated as soon as possible by the inti- 
mate close work of professional brethren 
each appreciating the other and working 
with the other, and not with the slightest 
feeling of the mutual mistrust and con- 
tempt that now, unfortunately, seem 
universal. 


KINGSMEAD CLOSE, BIRMINGHAM. 
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never existed 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL — 


ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, held at Edinburgh, Mr. 
T. P. Marwick was re-elected president for 
another year. In his address the Presi- 
dent stated that seventy members hadi 
fought in the war, and that eleven had 
been killed. In connection with the 
housing question, he pointed out that 
charity rents to selected occupiers, com- 
pelling poorer people to cofitribute the 
loss in rates and taxes while possibly pay- 
ing an economic rent themselves, formed 
no permanent solution, and must end in 
failure. If the law of supply and demand 
became operative, and oppressive Acts 
were relaxed, equilibrium would be re- 
stored and supply equal demand. Refer- 
ring to town-planning matters, he said 
so many restrictions were apparently 
about to be imposed upon everyone that 
development would be seriously handi- 
capped. There ought to be no regula- 
tions that would hamper without effecting — 
any important result. Building was 
stated to be in a very unsatisfactory con- | 
dition, and output might be doubled with | 
little injury to anyone. Labour formed | 
three-fourths of the cost of building, and 
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few but the State could afford to build at 
present prices, while the State was depen- 
dent upon the people to meet all obliga- 
tions. In conclusion, he advocated the 
institution of a Chair of Architecture in 
the University, with a degree course. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION’S NEW COUNCIL. 


The following is a list of the new Council 
from July 1 for session 1919-20: President, 
H. T. Buckland; vice-president, Rupert 
Savage; council, W. H. As :hford, Cx We 
Davis, J. Crouch, E. Harrison, H. W. 
Hobbiss, F. Goldsborough, A. E. 
McKewan, A. J. Margetson, G. S. Nicol, 
mj. Osborne, H. W.Simister, W. A. 
Harvey, and A.-Hale, ex-officio; hon. 
librarian, B. R. Saunders; hon. treasurer, 
C. Silk; hon. secretaries, S. N. Cooke and 
Bernard A. Porter. The offices of the 
Association (which is, of course, allied with 
the R.I.B.A.), are at the Royal Society of 
Artists, New Street, Birmingham, and the 
hon. secretaries’ offices are at 18, Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham. 
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CENTRAL CONSULTATIVE 


The following official circular, dated 
June 27, has been received from the 


R.1.B.A.: “IT am directed to inform you 
that, with a view to assisting county, muni- 
cipal, and local authorities of the London 
area in the selection of architects for their 
housing schemes, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has appointed a Central 
Consultative Board for the nomination of 
candidates qualified to undertake such 
work. 

“The Board is prepared to advise and 
confer with representatives of the authori- 
ties and their architects, both in connec- 
tion with the preparation of such schemes 
and during their execution. The advice 
and assistance of the Board involve no 
addition to the scale of fees fixed by the 
Royal Institute for the remuneration. of 
architects employed for housing schemes, 
providing the nomination of the Board is 
accepted by the authority concerned. 

“The Central Consultative Board con- 
sists of the following members: The Presi- 
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dent R.I.B.A., Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
Wm. Dunn, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. W. E. 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr, W. A. 
Harvey, Professor S. D. Adshead, Mr. 
Courtenay M. Crickmer. 

‘Applications for the assistance of the 
Board should be addressed to ‘The Secre- 
tary, Royal Institute of British Architects,’ 
at the above address.” 


—_——____. 


TRADES 
©>CHEMES. 


Building Trade 
The Council of the Building Trades 
Federation is to be called together shortly 
to devise a scheme for labour which will 
have the approval of both employers and 
labour. The need for some such scheme 
has become very ureent, owing to ill- 
advised Government interference with the 
industry, whether through refusal to ratify 
awards of the Conciliation Boards, or 
through “New Dora” threats to dilute 
labour. 


Mr. 
Prof. 
Riley, 


BUILDING LABOUR 


Federation. 


Birmingham Housing Exhibition 


HIS exhibition, which opens to-day at 
the Town Hall, Birmingham, and 
will close on July 19, has been promoted 
by an influential council, and with the Lord 
Mayor (Sir David Brooks) as president, 
and the Right Hon, Austen Chamberlain 
and Alderman Neville Chamberlain, M.P., 
among ithe vice-presidents, has for its 
primary object the stimulation of inven- 
tors and traders to show what can be done 
towards a _ practical solution of the 
housing problem. As this issue of the 
Journal is. published on the morning of 
the day on which the opening ceremony 
takes place, it is obviously impracticable 
to give this week a complete description of 
the exhibits ; but we are enabled, through 
the courtesy of the managing council, 


DINING 


ROOM, HONILEY HALL, KENILWORTH. 


produce the following descriptions, which 
will be supplemented in next week’s issuc : 


Gas in the Home, 


The City of Birmingham Gas 
Council House, Birmingham, by means 
of a model house (Exhibits Nos. 28 and 
29)( show the many and varied uses to 
which gas can be applied in the home of 
to-day, such as for lighting, heating, and 
cooking purposes, and for the provision of 
hot water for domestic uses. “The 
Builder’s Set,” which is a combination of 
gas-cooker, gas-fire, gas-heated hot-water 
circulator, and domestic wash boiler, 
shows how gas, with its ever-ready service, 
can supplant the coal range and brick-built 
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BATEMAN AND BATEMAN, 


copper and its attendant evils of soot and 
dirt. The contents of the cabinet show- 
case on the stand show a few of the im- 
portant by-products obtained from the 
destructive an of coal in the 
manufacture of coal gas. As is known, 
with a coal fire all aha valuable by-pro- 
ducts escape through the flues to the out- 
side atmosphere in the form of soot and 
smoke, whereas at the gas works the by- 
products, or distillates, are used and form 
the basis of our vital chemicals, manures, 
dyes, etc. 


Patent Ventilating Window. 
Messrs. James Gibbons, St, 
Works, Wolverhampton, show (No, 
window that has been designed 


John’s 


35) a 
and 
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patented specially to meet the require- 
ments that have been lacking in small 
houses, i.e., perfect ventilation, no’ side 
draughts; flowers or plants can be placed 
on the window sill without fear of their 
being knocked over by projecting stays, 
which are always used on side-hung case- 
ments; no panes of glass can be broken 
owing to the casement being blown-to in 
rough weather or in a sudden squall. The 
sliding sash, when open, gives ample room 
for the side and top lights to be easily 
reached from inside, and the sliding sash 
itself when open to its full extent automati- 
cally engages on specially designed hinges 
which allow it to turn inwards into the 


room and enables the outside of. the 
sliding sash itself to be cleaned. Again, 
the window is fitted with a_ locking 


arrangement which. allows it to open 3 in. 
to 4 in. for ventilation, and is burglar- 
proof, insomuch that it has to be closed 
before it can be unlocked. The firm ex- 
hibit also a complete set of locks and 
furniture, designed specially to meet the 
requirements of the Local Government 
Board, who have placed orders for them. 


Hope’s All-Steel Cottage Windows. 

Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., 
15, Lionel Street, Birmingham (London 
office. 59, Berners Street, W.r), show at 
Stand 1 examples of their cottage win- 
dows in standard sizes which have been 
determined after careful consideration and 
consultation with several architects of 
wide experience in this class of building. 
The range of types manufactured provides 
for all possible requirements in an ordin- 


ary cottage or artisan’s dwelling. The 
windows are substantially made, the 
joints being welded, and all fittings, 


hinges, etc., rivetted, providing a practic- 
ally indestructible window. These patent 
fittings give a wide range of. ventilation, 
from a quarter of an inch opening to a 
right angle; securely holding the window 
in any position without rattling. The instal- 
lation of these windows is simple, as they 
can be built in as the work proceeds, 
Greatest speed in building is thus made 
possible, and a perfect joint between the 
steel frame and the walling is obtained. 
The windows are adaptable to any class of 
building material, and having | been 
standardised can be produced rapidly in 
large quantities. 


Gas Cookers. 

Messrs. Arden Hill and Company, Ltd., 
show (No. 32) a high-grade cooker, the 
‘“ Super-Acme,’’? embodying the most re- 
cent improvements in modern gas-cooker 
construction. Highest efficiency w:th. low 
gas consumption are claimed for it, The 
firm show also their “Ideal ” gas cooker for 
ordinary domestic use, and a second-grade 
cooker, “The Patriot”; ventilating gas- 
grates, which give very high percentage 
of radiant heat without drying the 
air; a gas radiator (white flame for use 
without flue), which is odourless and of 
low gas consumption; washing-copper 
and gas iron to minimise labour and en- 
sure cleanliness; and improved apparatus 
for hot-water supply. 

Tronite Company's Specialities. 

The exhibit of the Ironite Co., Ltd., of 
11, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
includes their waterproofing and flooring 
cements, and their Ironite and Portland 
cement slurry and grouting. Ironite 
cement for flooring, mixed with cement and 
clean crushed granite. or sharp, clean 
sand, is used for floor toppings, and for 
general use about 35 lb. of Ironite is re- 
quired for each square yard. The firm 
claim that the flooring is economical in 
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cost, impenetrable, and non-absorbent, 
and very suitable for use in factories, ware- 
houses, and similar buildings where there 
is much wear and tear. For their Ironite 
and cement slurry or grouting, the firm 
claim that by it the most porous brickwork, 
breeze blocks, concrete, etc., are rendered 
waterproof. The Ironite and cement are 
first mixed dry, and then applied (one coat 
is sufficient) in the form of a thick slush 
with a brush, and the material supersedes 
rendering, to which it is similar in’ colour 
and appearance. It is stated that nearly 
two million square yards of the walls, etc., 
of aerodromes and other Government 
buildings have been treated in this 
manner. Ironite cement is for waterproof- 
ing and oilproofing all kinds of porous 
materials, such as bricks, concrete, and 
tiles. We are informed, by the way, that 
this firm have perfected, and are about to 
produce commercially, a machine for 
making two-cel) and three-cell blocks, the 
machine being also fitted with very inge- 
nious: devices for making closed-end 
blocks. 


The Lady-Maid Kitchen Cabinet. 

The ‘‘ Lady-Maid’’ Kitchen Cabinet 
Company, 80, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., exhibit at Stand 52 their 
admirable kitchen cabinet, of which we 
gave an illustrated description last week. 
Its points, briefly recapitulated, are: It 
saves labour and time and is a hygienic 
fitment for the preparation of food and 
storage of all materials and utensils used 
in connection therewith; saves space, 
being most compact and having a sliding 
table; provides a place for everything, and 
so saves miles of unnecessary — walking; 
halves the work, solves the servant pro- 
blem, and — abolishes muddle and 
drudgery. It is of dust-proof construc- 
tion, has an extending porcelain iron-work 
table, a flour hopper. with regulating out- 
let, and oak rolling shutters. “Special at- 
tion is drawn to the “ Worker ”’ pattern for 
use in housing schemes. 


Grates, Ranges, and Boilers. 

Parker, Winder, and Achurch, Ltd., 
hardware merchants and manufacturers, 
Broad Street, Birmingham, show (Stands 
24 to 27): (1) The Forward combination 
grate, complete with wood mantelpiece, 
tiled hearth and curb; (2) the ‘‘ Inter- 
oven ’’ grate, with wood mantelpiece, tiled 
hearth, and curb; (3) 3 ft. Stafford cookx- 
ing range, with open and closed fire, com- 
plete with chimney-piece and bath boiler ; 
(4) 3 ft. Claco oven grate, with special 
bath boiler applicable to bath fitted on 
ground floor; (5) combined bedroom 
grates and mantelpieces; (6) airing cup- 
board; (7) domestic hot-water _ boiler, 
fitted with radiators and piping; (8) door 
and window fittings. 


All-gas Labour-saving Appliances. 

The Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd., 
Bell Barn Road, Birmingham, show (Ex- 
hibit No. 30) all-gas labour-saving ap- 
pliances, set out en suite, comprising 
scullery, bath room, living room, and bed- 
room, in which is exhibited the Parkin 
son “New Cottage” water heater which 
supplies rapidly a small quantity of hot 
water for washing-up, or thirteen to 
twenty gallons of hot water for the bath. 
This, the firm state, is the water-heater 
referred to in the following extract from 
Report of the Women’s Housing Sub- 
Committee of Ministry of Reconstruction 
Advisory Council (page 5, paragraph 10) : 
‘“We are told by tenants of small houses 
in which this new heater has been installed 
that in practice both large and small quan- 
tities of almost boiling water. can be pro- 
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in an even shorter time than 
stated.” Other exhibits by this firm are as 
follows: The Parkinson . “ Unique”’ 
washing-copper and fruit bottler. The 
Parkinson: ‘‘ Pillow’? Cooker.. The 
‘“Conrad ’’? Convection-Radiant  gas-fire 
for which is claimed that it heats a room 
more quickly and diffuses the heat more 
evenly than any other similar size of fire, 
The ‘‘ Chatsworth ”’ gas-fire for efficient 
heating of artistic rooms. | Parkinson’s 
“Teba’’ and ‘‘ Pearl’? geysers for the 
instantaneous supply of hot water to the 
bath. The Parkinson ‘‘ Gacylette”’ for 
the sink. Hot water always ready with 
extreme economy of gas, 


Foinery for Housing. 

Messrs. Sharp Bros. and Knight, timber 
merchants, joinery manufacturers, etc., 
Burton-on-Trent, show at Stands 22 and 
23 specimens of joinery suitable for 
general housing, the. exhibits including 
doors andi windows, gates, chimney-pieces, | 
and dressers. oa a 
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Domestic Gas-cookers and Botlers, 
Water Supply, etc. 
Messrs. John Wright and Company, 
Essex Works, Aston, Birmingham, show 
the ‘‘ Eureka’’ design, embodying every 
new improvement that the makers’ fifty 
years’ experience of gas-heated appliances 
can suggest; also the new “Eagle” gas 
range—a new type of gas-cooker, which, 
in regard to efficiency and economy, is far 
superior to the ordinary designs, and is 
much more pleasing in appearance. The 
special features claimed for the ‘‘ Hecla ” 
wash-boiler, also shown, are its excep- 
tional strength in construction and clean- 
liness in use. The. ‘‘ B.T.U.” hot-water 
set provides—at low cost—hot water for 
bath, lavatory, and sink: the thermostat 
automatically controls gas consumption, 
All the gas-fires exhibited are fitted with 
silent burners. An important advantage of 
several designs is ‘‘ Injector-Ventilator,”’ 
which affords ventilation equal to that of 
modern coal grates. The ‘‘ Cabinet ”’ de- 
sign is a combined cooker and fire, and the 
‘‘Chassis’’ is an inset gas-fire for coal 
grates. 


OTHER EXHIBITORS. 


Among other exhibitors, to some of 
whom we shall give further attention next 
week, are :— 

The ‘‘ Bell’? Washer Company, Fielden 
Street, Blackburn; City of Birmingham 
Electric Light Dept., 14, Dale End, Birm- 
ingham; Berry’s Electric Limited, Lozells 
Street, Birmingham; British Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Trafford Park, Manchester; 
British | Thomson-Houston Company, 
Ltd., Rugby, and Paradise Street, Birm- 
ingham; Premier Electric Heaters, Ltd., — 
258, Bradford Street, Birmingham ; Cre- 
denda Conduits Company, Ltd., Cheste 
Street, Aston, Birmingham; General Elec- 
tric Company, Witton, and 42, Higa 
Street, Birmingham; Edison and Swan 
United Electric Light Company, Ltd., In- 
ternational Exchange Buildings, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham; St. Helen’s Cable _ 
and Rubber Company, Ltd., St. Helens, | 
Lancashire, and 167, 
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more Engineering Works, 
Street, London, W.1; Daisy Vacuum) 
Cleaner Company, Leamington Road, 
Gravelly Hill, Birmingham; Hassall and 
Singleton, Freeman Street, Birmingham; 
Ransome Ver Mehr Machinery Company, — 
Ltd., 2, Central Buildings, Westminster, _ 
London, S.W.1; The Monometer Manu- — 
facturing Company, Birmingham; an 
Messrs. Cliffords, Ltd., St. Nichola 
Square, Leicester. - 
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Pee : a | BOOK NOTICES, 


“The Design of Factory and Industrial 
Buildings.” 

Mr. Ernest G. W. Souster, A.R.I.B.A., 
has issued, through Messrs. Scott, Green- 
wood, and Son (price tos. 6d.), a handy 
volume entitled “The Design of Factory 
and Industrial Buildings,” in which are 
collected the chief data relating to this 
class of design. 

The opening chapter emphasises the 
changed ideas on the subject which have 
ca: been maturing during the past few years, 
pespesubaaahaieey Hae ley ho oo a erat oe and attributes the movement in the right 
ess ARS a direction mainly to the war. Throughout 
OE the book the author refers to the introduc- 
tion of welfare work amongst the 
employees. It is strange that so vast a 
change in sentiment on this point should 
have been brought about so suddenly—but, 
then, the war has caused many cataclysms. 
Provisions for comfort that a few years 
back would have been regarded with scorn 
and derision are now being recognised as a 
very valuable asset towards larger and 
better output. 

On the subject of the sanitation of the 
factory, Mr. Souster has something to say 
which should go home to many manufac- 
turers ; for instance, his assertion that “the 
provision of improved sanitation in the 
factory is. a phase of welfare work that has 
been too long neglected” is only too true. 
It is therefore only natural that the model 
factories at Port Sunlight, Bournville, and 
York claim a-due.share of attention, and 
the similar enterprises of some large 
American firms contrasted very vividly 
with the lethargy which has too long pre- 


MISSION HALL, SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM. vailed among British manufacturers. 
Then, again, the architectural side of 
A. J. DUNN, F.R1.B.A., ARCHITECT. the question is given a prominence which 
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will gratify those who hold that it is a duty 
owed to the community to design factories 
with some regard! to architectural amenity. 
On this point the author is sound. At the 
commencement of Chapter XIII. he says: 
“The opinion is often expressed that an 
architect is not required for the design of 
a factory and industrial buildings, and 
that the simplicity of their lines leaves no 
chance of any character being impressed 
upon them. Such statements seem to 
spring from a mistaken notion that an 
architectural character is something that 
can be given to a building by, first, 
sacrificing certain uses for the purpose of 
gaining effect; and, secondly, by adding 
extraneous ornament in the same manner 
that sugar decorations are added to.a cake, 
and both ideas are erroneous! ” 

This, again, restates a view that cannot 
be too frequently reiterated: “The mono- 
tony of the average Victorian-age factory 
is apparent to every one, and it must. be 
admitted that when money was allowed for 
the elevations, ornament and details that 
would have been just as much in place on 
a block of flats as on a small public build- 
ing were often wrongly employed. ’’ 

The hardly less imnortant question of 
lighting is gone into very thoroughly, and 
attention is called to the fact that the great 
difference between the modern factory and 
the factory of the past is that the latter had 


large wall surfaces and few windows, 
whilst new factories are nearly . all 
windows. Of course, the possibility of 


concentrating , all weights on reinforced 
concrete piers thus relieved the walls of 
their primary duty of supporting the build- 
ing. 

Numerous other details of factory con- 
struction are considered in detail, and the 
book is certainly a handy guide to a sub- 
ject of first-class topical importance. Ii is 
usefully llustrated. 

‘“ The Design of Factory and Industrial Buildings.” 


By Ernest G. W. Souster. London: Scott Greenwood 
& Son. Price sos. 6d, 
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Fuly 14.—Penszance; Designs for War 
Memorial. 

£25 is offered for selected design. Cost 
not to exceed £2,000. Panels required for 
200 names. Designs, with estimated cost, 
to be submitted under a nom-de-plume to 
C. E. Venning, 58, Morrab Road, Pen- 
zance. 


September 29.—Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travelling 

studentships of £25 each for competition. 

The drawings must reach the Secretary of 


the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, not | 


later than September 29, 1919. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary. 


September 29.—Bridlington ; War 
Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a war memorial. Premiums 
f100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem- 
ber 30. Particulars from the secretary, 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 


No Date.—Liverpool; Reconstruction of 


Pierhead. 
The Corporation Reconstruction Com- 
mittee invite competitive architectural 


designs for the reconstruction of the pier- 
head site. Premiums of 1,000, 500, and 
250 guineas are to be offered. 


CORRESPONDENGE; 


The Institute, the Profession, and the 
Assistant. 

Sirs,—Very few people, I imagine, will 
quarrel with Mr. C. Percival Walgate’s 
shrewd estimate of the situation that con- 
fronts us to-day, so I need not ask you to 
publish the following advertisements 
which, or something very like them, have 
appeared in the daily Press: 


“ Architectural Draughtsman Required 
in Factory, to prepare detail drawings for 
extension of factory and offices.’’ | 

“ Architect has vacancy for an Article 
Pupil.—Good opening for youth leavi 
school who is smart at figures and fond 
drawing. Low premium ; mostly returnet 
in wages.” al 

There we have a pretty complete answe 
to the question as to how the present situ 
tion has come about. These two adver 
tisements, appearing side by side, affor 
perfect example of that vicious circle—the 
present system—in which the “youth wit 
a taste for drawing,” who gets, if he 
lucky, most of a premium returned 
wages, is introduced into the profession) 
becomes the assistant at a wage-cut figur 

and finally will be in a fair way to depri 
the architect of fees that he attempts 1 
make up by taking more pupils. y 

This is all the more pertinent to-day, a! 
there are signs that the R.I.B.A. is waking 
up from a sweet sleep of about five years 
duration to find that a large number @ 
houses are going to be built, and tha 
architects are not going to build them 
Hence the circular to allied societies ask 
ing for evidence of assistants carrying ou 
housing schemes under the local boroug 
surveyors. Evidence should not be diffi 
cult to collect, but to make use of it-is no 
quite so easy, It may seem uncharitabl 
to say so, but it looks as if the profession 
having carefully made its bed with leq 
of knobs in it, is going to be forced to | 
on it most uncomfortably for some tim 
to come. t 

The R.I.B.A., being the only chartere 
body in the profession, is supposed to re 
present the profession, and, as far ag 
know, has done nothing (and apparentl 
intends to go on doing nothing) to stop th 
systematic flooding of the profession by th 
introduction of an unlimited number ¢ 
premium pupils, with a callous disregard¢ 
their qualifications and opportunities an 
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isequent chances of success. Is it to 
» wondered at that these people, for 
gm there is no place in the existing 
item after the expiration of their 
icles, with, possibly, “the return of 
ist of the premium in wages,’’ should 
k security and safety with reasonable 
irs of labour in a public office, or do 
ail drawings for factories or offices at 
4h figure as they can obtain? 


; I see that Mr. G. Berkeley 
ls, A.R.I.B.A., writes to the “R.I.B.A. 
mnal” with a grievance. So far as I 
| see, the grievance is on the side of 
people forced by a vicious system to 
‘the work at less than its full value. 

fr. Walgate foreshadows still more 
jons, and’ seeks a solution in registra- 
i‘ No other policy has ever been pro- 
ed, therefore it holds the field. But 
fer again the old pre-war registration, 
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which would have created an even more 
privileged class than exists at present. 
Tammany Hall itself, in my opinion, 
could not have persuaded even the most 
reactionary Government in the world to 
swallow such a Bill, and we were advised, 
while we prepared it, that it stood no 
chance. No Bill that leaves the assistant 
where he is to-day can ever pass into law. 

Registration must come about if nothing 
less than compulsion will do, and with it 
complete control of architects by the pro- 
fession, with power to make its laws and 
break those who break the laws, for then, 
and only then, will it be possible to deal 
with the status of the assistant—a question 
that has been burked already far too long. 

Mr. Walgate looks to reconstruction 
within the Institute. That is one way ; 
and if that is not possible, then in the 
name of right and justice, let the Institute 
pass away. 

WILLIAM FRISKIN, A.R.I.B.A. 


FRONT. 
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W. H. BIDLAKE, ARCHITECT. 


Stratford-on-Avon. 


SIRS,—Herewith I enclose a copy of a 
letter that I addressed to Dr. Addison 
regarding Stratford-on-Avon, in case it 
may be of interest to your readers. 


ALFRED A. POTTER, 
Secretary Town Planning Institute. 


[Copy of Letter.] 


To the Right Hon. Christopher Addison, 
M.P., President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


SIR,—The Council of this Institute have 
had under consideration the controversy 
which has arisen at Stratford-on-Avon 
with reference to the proposed factory 
which it is alleged would destroy the 
amenities of that historic town. 

Without expressing any opinion on the 
present controversy, the Council feel that 
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it does demonstrate very clearly the need 
for a town-planning scheme. 

Such a scheme would, among other use- 
ful things, after careful investigation and 
subject to the approval of your Depart- 
ment, decide which parts of the town were 
suitable for factories and those in which 
no factory should be allowed.. 

A scheme is intended to preserve exist- 
ing amenities and to settle the orderly 
growth of a town in the interest of all the 
inhabitants, and my council venture to 
suggest that in no place in Great Britain 
is a scheme more necessary than at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, where for centuries a 
wealth of national and historical associa- 
tions has been enshrined in beautiful 
surroundings. ; 

Had a scheme been in existence there, 
the present controversy could not have 
arisen, and my council therefore respect- 
fully ask that the corporation be reqavested 
to proceed forthwith with the preparation 
of a town-planning scheme. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED R. POTTER, secretary. 


SCOTTISH HOUSING. 


In the House of Commons, last week, 
it was stated that the Department of 
Buildings Material Supply were giving 
orders for building material in advance of 
manufacture, were making liberal pay- 
ments on account and were affording help 
to the manufacturers in obtaining coal, 
machinery, transport, and labour. As 
regards labour, arrangements had been 
made between the Local Government 
Board of’ Scotland and the Edinburgh 
Divisional Office of the Ministry of 
Labour, under which the latter was kept 
informed of all housing schemes which the 
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local authorities in Scotland were in a posi- 
tion to put in hand. The Employment 
Council and the local employment com- 
mittees had invited local authorities to 
notify their labour requirements to the 
employment exchanges. The question of 
the supply of labour was being considered 
in consultation with other departments 
concerned and with bodies representative 
of the building industry. Local authori- 
ties in Scotland with a ratable value under 
£200,000 could obtain loans from the 
Public Works Loan Committee for hous- 
ing schemes. Larger’ authorities must 
raise loans in the open market, and the 
Treasury had already undertaken to assist 
them by granting a substantial subsidy 
towards any loss on the schemes. Having 
regard to the heavy burdens falling on the 
Treasury in connection with existing short- 
term loans, it could not also undertake at 
the present time to raise loan capital for 
the local authorities. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Local Government Board 
(which will be continued by the Ministry 
of Health) states :— 

The number of new housing schemes 
siderably less than half the rural authori- 
ties and public utility societies during the 
week ending June 28 was 232, a number 
well above the average of previous weeks. 
The total number of schemes that have 
been submitted is now 2,750, representing 
considerably more than 30,000 acres. 


Housing schemes have now been forth- 
coming from more than half the urban 
authorities in the country, but from con- 
siderably less than half the rural authori- 
ties. 

Delay, in some cases, is attributed to 
anxiety and difficulty with regard to the 
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raising of local loans te. finance hou: 
proposals. Experience in this matt 
seems to differ considerably in differe 
localities, some local officials reporting < 
impossibility to raise loans locally whi 
others report no difficulty whatever. 7) 
possibilities of propaganda in arousil 
local interest and support in. the raisi 
of housng loans are being exploited | 
some districts with success. Suggestio 
for local loan-raising campaigns on +t 
lines of those promoted. every year f 
local charities, life boat service, etc., a 
under consideration in some districts, 
cases where it can be shown that eve 
possible effort has been made to raise loc 
loans, but without success, the Minist 
may be consulted as to further procedur 

The relative advantages of brick a) 
concrete are to be tried at Luton, whe 
tenders for house construction in bri 
and concrete respectively showed a ¢ 
cided money advantage in favour of ¢0 
crete, The Ministry have agreed tot 
building in concrete of a certain numb 
of houses of the scheme as an experime 
without prejudice to their decision int 
case of the remaining houses of t 
scheme, 

House 
week by 


plans approved. during hy 
the Ministry numbered’ 1,2 
(houses), a greater number than has be 
approved in any previous week, ; 

The County Council of the East Ridi 
of Yorkshire propose to erect a number 
cottages in different parts of the coun 
for their employees, including hc 
teachers. i 

Details of the schemes submitted 
local authorities during the week ar 
follows :— 


i 
it 


Building Sites. 

Schemes submitted.—The numbe 
schemes submitted by seventy-eight 
authorities was 230, bringing the 


’ 
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number of local 
2,703. In 2,462 of these the area is 
stated, and it amounts to 29,514 acres. 

Schemes approved. —  Eighty-three 
schemes, promoted by thirty-five 
authorities, were approved during the 
week. Altogether 790 schemes have now 
been approved, representing an area of 
approximately 12,524 acres. 

Lay Outs. 

Schemes submitted.—During the week 
twenty-eight local authorities submitted 
thirty-two lay-out schemes, bringing the 
total number of lay-out schemes submitted 


_by local authorities to 36r. : 
. House Plans. 
| Schemes  submitted.—Eleven schemes 


;Were submitted during the week by nine 
local authorities. The eleven schemes re- 
present 323 houses. In all, 217 schemes 
shave been submitted by local authorities, 
‘representing 14,001 houses. 

; Schemes approved.—Four schemes, re- 
presenting 1,249 houses, were approved 
‘during the week. The total number of 
local authority schemes approved is 132, 
‘representing 8,134 houses. 


authority schemes to 


local. 


MESSRS. GARRARD'S PREMISES, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


“THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE 
BUILDER.” 


One great desideratum of the industrial 
reconstruction that must follow hard upon 
the proclamation of peace is an increased 
sense of responsibility, leading to height- 
ened efficiency and improved production. 
Unless the builder, for instance, takes a 
keen and an intelligent interest in his work, 
the product will be poor either in quantity 
or in quality, or in both; and this rule 
applies in greater or less degree to master 
and man, to labourer and skilled artisan. 
To do his best each and every man 
engaged in the work of building must be 
to some extent enamoured of it, take a 
pride in it, pursue it passionately, as-an 
artist would say. That the spirit in which 
we work acts like a leaven, and affects the 
result for good or ill, is now a common- 
place of psychology, and Messrs. Higgs 
and Hill, Ltd., of Crown Works, South 
Lambeth Road, London, S.W., have long 
shown, in a pleasant diversity of ways, 
their appreciation of the potency of this 
factor in craftsmanship. They have, it 
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would seem from many indications, 
steadily and persistently endeavoured to 
create about them the kind of atmosphere 
in which excellent conscientious craftsman. 
ship may most vigorously flourish. It is in 
this vein that they may be presumed 
to have issued their beautiful book- 
let on: “The Craftsmanship of the 
Builder.” This publication is in 
effect an album of drawings, one of which 
is reproduced in colours from a water- 
colour by Francis Dodd, a dozen others in 
black-and-white being reproduced from 
pencil drawings by Frank L. Emanuel. 
These illustrations, as we are told in the 
introduction, are “ depicted by the pencil of 
the artist instead of through the photo- 
graphic lens, because it is considered that 
the camera, while in some respects the 
more exact medium, cannot convey the 
true essence—the ‘feeling’ in the work, as 
sympathetic rendering can only come from 
the artist’s hand, as a direct expression of 
the aesthetic sense.” They are so beautiful 
to look at that they would need no further 
justification. They represent, however, 
buildings in which Messrs. Higgs and Hill 
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have translated into three dimensions the 
designs of eminent architects. A drawing 
of lower Regent Street shows building 
operations in progress at Nos. 11 and 12, 
Waterloo Place (Claud W. Ferrier, archi- 
tect): and the other illustrations show the 
Tate Gallery (Sidney Smith), the Marine 
Institute on Tower ciill (Victor Wilkins), 
Victoria Station (V7. J. Ansell and P. C. 
Tempest), the French Protestant Church 
in Soho (Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A.), the 
offices of the L.C.C. Education Depart- 
ment on the Victoria Embankment, 
exterior and interior views of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution in the 
Strand (Henry T. Hare, P.R.1I.B.A.), 
exterior and interior views of a house at 
Orpington (Major Maurice E. Webb), the 
Royal Naval College at Dartmouth (Sir 
Aston Webb, P.R.A.), premises of Messrs. 
Garrard and Co., in Piccadilly (Sir Ernest 
George and Yeates); the chairman’s room 
in Baring’s Bank (Geraid A. Horsley), and 
one of the erection shops at the Crown 
Works. Facing each drawing there is a 
triad of philosophical sentences commen- 
datory of good building or of the methods 
and practices that tend to it. These make 
fine stimulating reading, and, with the 
pictures, convey a very strong impression 
that the sponsors of this album realise to 
the full the responsibilities of the builder 
to the architect, the relation of craftsman 
to both, the need for sympathetic co-opera- 
tion and mutual confidence all round, the 
interaction of the various psychological 
forces which, after all, are the motive 
power at the base of human action and 
achievement. One cannot open the book- 
let anywhere without finding a thought or 
a picture that increases respect for the art 
and craft—and, may we add, the aspira- 
tions ?—of the builder, and in creating this 
impression the publication would fulfil an 
excellent purpose, even if it had no more 
direct object—that of manifesting the 
understanding and the competency of an 
eminent firm of building contractors and 
the spirit in which they work. 


COMING EVENTS. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, TO SATURDAY, 
JULY: 19. 
Birmingham Housing Exhibition, 


Town Hall, Birmingham. Address, Hon. 
Organiser, Chamber of Commerce, 


FRIDAY, JULY 11. 

The Architectural Association, 35, Bed- 
ford Square. Ordinary general meeting. 
Agenda: Nominations; election of new 
members ; distribution of prizes ; 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 12. 
_ Architectural Association summer visit. 
Knole, Sevenoaks, by permission of the 
Right Hon. Lord Sackville. Charge for 
admission, 1s. Train from Charing Cross 
S.E. and C.R., 2 p.m. 


Great Northern Central Hospital, 
Holloway, N.7.—Mr. Kennedy Jones, 
M.P., will perform the opening ceremony 
of the “Summerlee” Hospital of 
Recovery (East Finchley), which he has 
lent to the Great Northern Central Hos- 
pital, Islington, as a new branch for the 
use of discharged disabled soldiers and 
sailors, their dependents, and civilian 
patients. 3 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JULY 15, TO THURSDAY, 
JULY ag- 

Half-yearly or summer meetings of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
July 15: Executive Council meeting at 


Carpenters’ Hall, 10.30 a.m.. Dinner at 
the Trocadero Restaurant 6.30 p.m. 
July 16: Half-yearly general meeting at 
Carpenters’ Hall, 10.30 a.m. Reception 
at Caxton Hall, 8 p.m. July 17: River 


Thames trip, starting from Westminster 
Pier 10 a.m, 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 
Building Line. 

K. B. (Devonshire) writes: “What is 
really a building line? Ina back street of 
a country town I have to put up a new 
house on the site of an old one, and the 
local authority insists, that I shall set tt 
back nearly 2 ft. behind the former front- 
age. Am I not entitled to build to the full 
extent of the former frontage? ” 

—Most certainly not. We are surprised 
that a qualified architect should not know 
petter than to raise such a question. The 
line of frontage is determined by the local 
authority, and you must conform to it, no 
matter how far it sets back your building. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Reinforced-Concrete Floors. 

It is of necessity that much attention is 
at present being directed towards housing 
schemes of varying degrees of magnitude. 
Much thought is being given and much in- 
genuity displayed with the object of evolv- 
ing some form of construction which may 
be pleasing in appearance and useful in 
effect. The great difficulty is in the con- 
struction of the floors, there being a need, 
owing to the temporary shortage and con- 
sequent high price of timber, for providing 
a substitute for that material, and the only 
substitute, apart from freak suggestions 
that are not likely to come to anything, is 
concrete, which will necessarily be rein- 
forced. 

But concrete is also expensive if required 
to be laid across large spans without sup- 
porting beams. We speak of large spans 
comparatively, and would class under this 
heading anything from ro ft. upwards. A 
large span must be of thick concrete, other- 
wise there is objectionable deflection, and 
thick concrete, apart from its own expense, 


means more weight to be carried, and con-* 


sequently more reinforcement and more 
expense. Hollow floors will provide the 
necessary thickness to prevent deflection, 
are more sound-proof, and are probably 
warmer; but the less weight hardly means 
less expense, as there is increased labour of 
construction to set off against decreased 
cost of materials. 

We [J. F. B., in ‘* Floor Slab Reinforce- 
ment ??] look rather for a’solution of the 
difficulty to a form of construction which 
will utilise a thin floor slab laid on closely- 
spaced beams, approaching in some way to 
the style of wood boards on wood joists, 
and the problem seems to require a 
standardisation of beams and slabs in a 
manner that can be carried out economi- 
cally and quickly without practical diff- 
culties. The co-operation of architects and 
concrete experts may eventually secure this 
result. 

We can say without hesitation that there 
are many advantages and no disadvan- 
tages in constructing these roads of rein- 
forced concrete. It is not sufficiently well 
known to the public, although it is now a 
subject of wide interest among road sur- 
veyors, that concrete roads have been used 
to a very large extent of recent years in 
America, and have become the standard of 
good construction. The first reason for 
this is that the cost of maintenance is less 
than one-tenth of the cost of maintenance 
of macadam roads. This figure, i.e., one- 
tenth, is a conservative figure, and there is 


costing £8 per mile per annum to maintain 


definite proof that reinforced concrete roads 


may take the place of macadam roads cost- 
ing from £80 to £200 per mile per annum 
to maintain. Further comment is hardly 
required. 

As regards the capital cost the pre-war 
figures for concrete and _ water-bound 
macadam (including a _ hand - pitched 
foundation) were about equal at 5s. per 
square yard. It is true that macadam 
roads were built for less than 5s. per square 
yard—perhaps for half this figure—but 
they were hardly fit to be called roads, and 
were more or less a mass. of puddles in wet 
weather and correspondingly dusty in dry 
weather, and were without proper founda- 
tion, so that reconstruction was an early 
necessity or else the inhabitants of thg 
locality had to grin and bear everlasting 
discomfort. ’ 

There are other reasons also for which 
the reinforced concrete road is becoming a 
matter of public interest, and these reasons 
will appeal forcibly to architects. Concrete 
roads are free from dust in summer and 
free from mud in winter, so that they are a 
pleasure both to riders and to ‘pedestrians ; 
they are laid with a small side slope (1 in 
50) which provides an agreeable running 
surface and eliminates slip. The traffic 
on account of this small side slope travels 
on all parts of the road and is not inclined 
to seek the crown whenever possible, as is 
the case with macadam roads on which, 
owing to the large camber required to 
throw off the water, it is much more com- 
fortable to drive along the crown than 
along the sides. 

Here in England we have reinforced con- 
crete roads in the worst possible situations 
carrying heavy traffic with practically no 
cost. of maintenance, and _ providing 
pleasant and easy running surfaces. 

We make the suggestion to architects 
and others engaged in the planning and 
construction of housing schemes that the 
provision of reinforced concrete roads is a 
most desirable adjunct to their plans and 
one which will provide every satisfaction 
to themselves and those whose interests 
they have laid themselves out to serve.— 
J. F. B. (Reproduced, by permission, from 
the Sixth Issue of ‘t Floor Slab Reinforce- 
ment,’’ published by the British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., 1, Dickin- 
son Street, Manchester. ) 


Brazilian Commercial Delegates’ Visit to 
the General Electric Co., Ltd. 


The members of the Brazilian Commer- 
cial Delegation at present visiting Eng- 
land under the guidance of the Federation 
of British Industries were, on June 26, the 
guests of Mr. Hugo Hirst, the chairman of 
the General Electric Co., Ltd. A visit to 
the extensive Osram Lamp Works of the 
company at Hammersmith was followed b 
a luncheon at Claridge’s Hotel, at which 
Mr. Hugo Hirst presided. The chairman 
having proposed the toasts of “ The King”’ 
and “The President of the Brazilian Re- 
public,” Mr. Nugent (of the Federation of 
British Industries), proposed “The Health 
of Mr. Hugo Hirst.” 

The Chairman, replying, took the oppor 
tunity to express his pleasure at being oné€ 
of the first to entertain the Brazilian dele: 
gates, which he did in his capacity as 
member of the Federation of British Indu 
tries, and also in his capacity as chairman 
of the General Electric Company, Ltd. At 
the Osram Works thev had seen two sec 
tions, the lamp section and the valve sec 
tion.. Owing to the war, the lamp section 
had been unable to expand, as all the skill 
they had employed to improve lamps had 
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been devoted, owing’ to the conditions of 
the war, to the valve section. Their works 
had been the means of communication 
between the Allied Forces, where, other- 
Wise, communication would not have been 
possible. Those valves had been the 
means of killing the danger of submarine 
warfare. They would now be the means of 
guiding aeroplanes or ships at night, or in 
i fog, to safe landing places, and they were 
the nucleus of developments which too 
ittle time had elapsed to allow them to 
3rasp, and were the outcome of what they 
rad been doing during the war. He had 
yrepared a little brochure describing all 
heir works, which it had been his pleasure 
0 present to the delegates. 
yossible, he would have welcomed them to 
Wl the various G.E.C. factories, to the 
‘raser and Chalmers works at Erith, where 
he company manufacture their mining 
aachinery, coal-handling plant, turbines, 
tc., which ought to be of great interest 
9 them ; to their telephone works at Man- 
hester, an industry .which had been too 
ang dependent on other countries, and in 
hich tremendous progress could be 
hown; to their extensive and modern 
able-making factory at Southampton ; 
nd to their engineering works at Witton, 
ey Birmingham. He would not enume. 
ate them all, but he did want to say that 
1¢ General Electric Co., Ltd., were manu- 
icturing in large quantities everything 
onnected with electrical work, and were in 
position to carry out contracts for any- 
ung electrical, from the smallest beil- 
ush to a 20,000 h.p. plant in any part of 
xe world. The company felt it to be their 
uty to take part in the struggle for British 
ipremacy in electrical engineering, whica 
ad been going too slowly. What to say 
' the Brazilian delegates especially he did 
ot know. He had never been to Brazil, 
it when a young man he had been in 
-anchester, and he remembered that Dom 
edro, the last Emperor of Brazil, on 
sing shown a very big machine at Man- 
‘ester, asked, “How many revolutions 
»€S this machine make?” and when told 
tty a minute, replied, “Nearly as many 
Brazil.” Five years of war had kept all 
untries apart, and made it necessary to 
ady the position afresh. : 
Dr, Souza Bandeira, replying, said that 
» was happy to have the opportunity of 
anking the General Electric Co., lind ;; 
. behalf of the Brazilian delegates, for the 
ndness with which they had been received 
the Osram Works, and he hoped the 
mmercial interchange between Great 
‘itain and Brazil would be largely im- 
oved as the result of that visit. The 
legation would propose the formation of 
_Anglo-Brazilian chamber of industry 
d commerce. They were highly 


lighted with the visit they had paid to 
would afford 


> works, and hoped Brazil 
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opportunities for exporting British manu- 
factures. 

Other members of the Brazilian Delega- 
tion having spoken, Major-General the 
Hon. Sir Newton J. Moore, K.C., M.G., 
M.P., said he had been asked by the chair- 
man to express, 6n behalf of his colleagues 


and the other directors, their appreciation 
of the sentiments expressed by their 
guests. It had been a great pleasure to 


the General Electric Company, Ltd., to 
have the opportunity of enabling their dis- 
tinguished guests to see something of 
British industry, especially as far as their 
company was concerned. Their ambition 
was to take the place of the Germans, He 
thought that under the capable direction 
of Mr. Hirst, whose qualifications for 
leadership of such an organisation were re- 
cognised by the business community, not 
only in this country, but all others, assisted 
by the loyal co-operation of his colleagues, 
the managers and workmen, their aspira- 
tions might be realised. One of the prin- 
ciples recognised by them was that with- 


out the efficient and loyal co-operation of’ 


their workpeople success could not be 
achieved, and it was part of their policy to 
secure that loyal co-operation. It was very 
gratifying to learn that it was proposed to 
establish an Anglo-British Brazilian 
chamber of industry and commerce, and 
he felt sure he was voicing the view of his 
colleagues when he said that any assistance 
they could give by way of encouragement 
would be very willingly given. 
Addition to a Factory. 

With the withdrawal of the Government 
restrictions regarding the photographing of 
factories engaged on war contracts, it is 
possible to publish for the first time illus- 
trations of some of the very up-to-date fac- 
tories constructed during the war to cope 
with the demand for Accelerated output of 
munitions. 

One occasionally hears doubts expressed 
that alterations and additions to an exist- 
ing building can be carried out in rein- 
forced concrete with the same ease and as 
little interference with the continued 
activity of existing workshops as happens 
when the additions are executed in struc. 
tural steel. 

In the case under notice and illustrated 
here, the firm of Components, Ltd., Selly 
Oak, Birmingham, were engaged on very 
important war contracts of such magni- 
tude that immediate and extensive addi- 
tions to their factory became absolutely 
necessary. It was equally imperative 
that, during the additions, work be con- 
tinued uninterruptedly jin their existing 
one-storey north-light workshops, on the 
site of which the new building had to he 
erected. 

The problem thus presented to the firm’s 
architect was tackled boldly by deciding 
to make the ground floor, that is, the first 
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storey, of such a height that the first floor 
should be constructed above the roof-top 
level of the existing buildings. Holes 
were cut in the existing roofs for the new 
columns, and the column casings and 
column foundations were therefore the 
trifling and only interference that occurred 
regarding the maintenance of working 
conditions in the existing workshops. The 
whole of the construction of the new fac- 
tory was thus carried on outside and above 
the occupied building, with great satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

The new factory being, as a 
sequence, of generous height from floor to 
floor, there was more than ample head- 
room and the architect further decided that 
fairly deep beams would be admissible, 
thus allowing a wider spacing of columns 
than for economic reasons is customary. 
This has resulted in splendid areas of un- 
impeded floor space, the beam span in 
some cases being as much as 34 ft. 

The reinforced concrete was designed on 
the Kahn system by the Trussed Concrete 
steel) Co; Lid!) to carry super-imposed 
loads as follows : First floor, 2 cwt. per foot 
superficial, and second floor, 13 cwt. per 
foot superficial. These loads were con- 
siderably exceeded, as usual, within a few 
weeks of the completion of the building, 
and in addition a fully equipped carpenters’ 
Shop was placed on the roof, all without 
any noticeable deflection taking place and 
without a sign of a crack anywhere. 

The architect was Mr. James R. Shaw 
and the contractors Messrs. R. Fenwick, 
Ltd., both of Birmingham. 


GEORGE E. Turner. 
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Hot-water Supply Simplified and 
Improved. : 

A dominant and incessant note of the 
endless discussion of the housing problem 
is the insistence on adequate and conve- 
nient ‘hot-water supply. Health and 
cleanliness, no less than comfort, demand 
that, in the houses of the workers, as well 
as in those of the comparatively well-to- 
do, the means of obtaining hot water at 
short notice and in sufficient quantity shall 
be provided. 

The Falkirk Iron Co., of Craven House, 
119, 121, and 123, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, have put forward an invention 
which, in our Opinion, meets admirably the 
demand for a constant supply of hot water. 
Tae apparatus, which has been carefully 
examined by representatives of this 
journal, resembles at’ first sight an ordi- 
Nary washing boiler or washing copper, 
and, as.a matter of fact, will yield in this 
capac‘ty an efficiency of service of which 
the ordinary “copper ” or furnace-pan is 
quite incapable. The Falkirk Iron Co.’s 


apparatus, however, is in reality a twin- 
boiler, comprising not merely an ordinary 
receptacle for 
this. 


water, but, surrounding 
an outer casing, or water jacket, 
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jacket and pan being independent of each 
other. This outer casing is in effect a 
circulating cylinder, containing within its 
outer and: inner walls, which are four 
inches apart, hot water which can at any 
time be drawn off to feed a bath or for 
use at the sink, or to meet other domestic 
needs. 

The twin boiler is designed to stand in 
the ordinary scullery, and is connected by 
two pipes (flow and return) to a, high pres- 
sure boiler at the back of the kitchen 
range or living-room grate, whence the 
necessary heat is derived, 

Thus the range, whilst in use for cook- 
ing, heating, or other household purposes, 
is at the same time providing a constant 
supply of hot water. 

Moreover, this hot water, whilst stand- 
ing in the cylindrical casing, heats by 
radiation the water in the central boiler— 
the furnace-pan or “copper”—which has 
a capacity of eight gallons. The capacity 
of the outer casing is ten gallons; and 


when it is emptied it fills automatically » 


from cistern placed at a sufficient height 
to secure a proper “head ” or fall. 


A steam escape is fitted in the rim of 
the boiler, together with a draw-off tap. 

A valuable advantage of the twin boiler 
is that it is not wholly dependent on the 
range boiler, but can be worked from its: 
own fire—that is, from the familiar 
“copper ” grate; or, if desired, gas can 
be easily adopted-as the heating medium. 
Thus, when the fire in the kitchen range 
is not required, the twin boiler is not 
thrown out of action, whilst, should both 
fires be in commission at the same time, 
an unlimited supply of hot water is 
quickly obtained. 

Tests recently made proved that, in 
ordinary working, the twin system pro- 
vides sufficient hot water for a bath every 
thirty minutes. 

As seen by our representatives at the Fal- 
kirk Iron Co’s showrooms in Kingsway, 
the apparatus was working in connection 
with a “Compax’’ combination grate, one 
of the firm’s specialities. This grate is 
a convertible one, very little effort being 
required to change it from an ordinary 
fireplace into an efficient cooking range. 
The oven itself draws down over the fire— 
a much more effective arrangement, it is 
claimed, than the ordinary practice of 
placing the oven at the side of the fire. 

It has been proved that the: “ Compax ” 
range, whilst providing a continuous 
supply of hot water, maintains a baking 
temperature of 370 deg. Fahr. in the oven, 
while the “hotplate” boils from four to 
five saucepans of a size meeting the re- 
quirements of a family of six or seven 
persons. 

The fuel consumption in performing 
these services averaged 5 lb. per hour, but 
when the grate was used as an open fire, 
the consumption was only 2 1b. 

As previously stated, the twin system is 
filled from a cold. water cistern, which 
holds ten gallons, and is fitted with a ball 
valve. It is shaped either to fit into the 
angle between two walls, or to stand 
against a straight wall, and, being self- 
setting, it can be installed by any con- 
tractor at a low cost, as no special building 
or pipe work is required. _ 

Although at the company’s show- 
rooms the twin boiler is exhibited in con- 
nection with the “ Compax” grate, the 
latter is by no means essential to the 
system, which will work with any efficient 
type of kitchen range or living-room grate 
with an H.P. boiler. Sot 

Neither is it necessary for the bath to be 
on the ground floor, for the system per- 


FALKIRK IRON CO.’S NEW HEATING APPARATUS. 


- mits of the bath’s being placed on a highe 7 


the demand for hot water and bath service 


‘ most part founded on sound “sch 


floor when desired by simply raising the 
supply cistern to the required height. 3 
Of course, the twin boiler system is not — 
restricted to any particular type of house, 
but can be fitted into any existing stru 
ture, or built in with a new erection. 
is no doubt eminently suitable for meetin; 


in working-class dwellings, and we 
well suppose that it would be a great boon 
in a bungalow or week-end cottage. 
Any architect or building expert w 
wishes to inspect the apparatus will be cor- 
dially welcomed at the showrooms- in- 
Kingsway. ; 


Fittings for Electric Lighting. 

A room which is complete with all well 
designed accessories of illumination, fit 
tings, grates, overmantels, wall-covering, 
can to a large extent afford to dispense with 
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some of the usual furniture, much of w 
is often superfluous to the requirements ol 
the inhabitants; and the only justification 
for. its presence is that it detracts 110m 
‘deficiencies or defects in the room’s accou: 
trements.. © - , SVootk 8 aa =; 

Birmingham has for many years been 
the traditional centre home’ in Englan 
metal work ; a tradition for whose survlV 
‘there -is- ample > justification. — Messis 
Ingram, Kemp, Ltd., of New Town Row 
Birmingham (London showrooms, 26-7 
‘Hatton Garden, E.C.1.), have published‘ 
sbeautifully designed catalogue .contal iD 
illustrations of their electric light a 
fittings, one of which is here reproduce 
These fittings, which are executed wit 


various finishes, such as_ steel es 
Florentine bronze, lacquered gilt, ormolu 
oxydised copper, or silver, etc., are for th 


examples, and indicate none of that 
less tendency towards originality, whic! 
unless balanced by a thorough knoll 
leads to the disastrous results of which, u? 
fortunately, there are already too man 
examples. This catalogue. might well b 
consulted by all whose interest in buildin 
extends beyond bricks and mortar, q 
strays from the simple cottage plan. 


Laing’s Ferro-Brick Fireproof Floor. 
The Ferro-Brick Fireproof Floor, 
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Towards Fraternal Unity 


A RE we gradually getting back to the gild system? 
| A good case could |be made out for the affirmative 
| proposition. Setting aside deliberate aim and 
irect advocacy, there are many signs of a sort ot 
nconscious gravitation towards the unity. that was the 
sntral essenual principle of the gild. Men everywhere 
»em impelled as by an unseen end unfelt force along 
iths that, if they cont.nue in the airection now indicatea, 
1ust ultimately converge on federation, if, indeed, they 
9 not quite reach the actual coalescence that made the 
ilds so formidable in attack and defence. That it made 
1em also greatly more proficient in the arts and crafts 
ian they could have become if the several classes of 
orkers had remained segregated is easy of belief; but 
» suppose—like that charming writer, the late Mr. March 
hilipps, for instance—that this form of collectivism 
rengthened individuality may be true, but is rather of 
1e nature of paradox. Fea 
Whether combination tends to strengthen individuality 
r whether it does not rather tend to destroy it, is cer- 
unly debatable—by callow young men in the common- 
om : the discretion that comes with years will avoid such 
ideterminate issues. This much is. of ascertainment: 
iat it is natural for human beings to combine, whether 
or good or for evil—we are not concerned to deny that 
ie effect is as much and as often the one as the other— 
ad gregariousness sharpens their wits, whatever else it 
ay do. By exchanging opinions and experiences, they 
tow wary in argument and cunning in craft. As our 
rother artist of the pavement reminds us in his most 
orid scrivt, “ Many can help one, though one cannot 
slp many’; which epigrammatic generalisation, like 
ost others, breaks down hopelessly under cross-exam:- 
ation. Every architect whose designs have set a gang 
- Men to work knows one-half of this guttersnipe of a 
roverb for a flat fallacy; and as he sees his design 
soiled or his work intolerably delayed, he gives but a 
ctudging assent to the other half. If many can help one, 
is sufficiently apparent that they can also hinder him in 
ost exasperating fashion, whether ‘by stupid perversion 
“his devices, or by a wilful and wicked restriction of 
stput that sends up the cost to iis (possibly lasting) dis- 
edit with his client, who, as likely as not, may happen 
» be one of those mean-minded and suspicious persons 
ho are convinced that every halfpenny they pay in 
<cess of the estimate is extorted from them by fraudulent 
lusion of their hireling the architect with their arch- 
remies the contractor and his horde of workers or 
urkers. To a client suffering ftom this disease the 
erk of the works is superfluous—an idle fellow who at 
s best Saves a lazy architect the fatigue of loafing 
out the job to make sure that labour is not 
vetworking itself. At his worst, the unfortunate 
2-W. 1s suspected of conspiring with that other super- 
uty of naughtiness, the builder’s foreman, to rob the 
ones chent, who would like to get rid of both clerk 
eman, ->4 has even tried also—with but indiffe- 


rent success—the elimination of both architect and 
contractor. Much do we sulter from the general 
1gnorance. 


Granted this is an exaggerated piciure, even so 
is there not a great deal too much truth in it? 
Has there not been a spirit of malignity or of 


malice abroad, making sharp divisions between 
those who would find a greater mutual advan- 
tage in agreement? A “greater,’ we say, because 


—nowever reluctant one may ‘be to make the aamission— 
there is certainly. some advantage in opposition, conten- 
tion, competition, antagonism even. But while strife is 
a condition of strength, bringing into play faculties that 
would otherwise remain unexercised and therefore unde- 
veloped, the natural instinct that prompts the struggle 1s 
easily perverted to base uses, and it 1s against these that 
we have to be incessantly watchful, lest they betray us. 
Instances of this abuse could be easily multiplied. Does 
not Parliament waste far more energy on vain vapourings, 
on wrangling and jangling, than it expends on eftectual 
work? Ask that question of any honest legislator, and 
he will say without a moment’s hesitation, “ The answer 
is. in the afhrmative. The leg-slative engine wants 
tuning-up ; its horse-power, like its horse-sense, 1s merely 
nominal.” z 

But everywhere the margin for discount has been made 
over-broad, ‘because the reason for economic working and 
net results was not apparent: | Now that the necessity 
for the utmost productive economy is becoming painfully 
manifest, we can:no longer afford to waste time, or 
thought, or action on such frivolous pursuits as wrangling 
and “argufying’’—or, as in some places they call it, 
“arglebargling’’: that is to say, opposing each other, 
either singly or by sections, merely for the pleasure of 
the exercise, or of enjoying a barren victory and crowing 
over a prostrate adversary. The war should have killed 
all that nonsense, giving us quite all the strife and all the 
victory we can digest for.a generation to come. 

That is why the gild spirit is now reasserting itself with 
redoubled force. | That 1s why there is so much talk—and 
more than talk—of Whitley Councils, Workshop Commit- 
tees, Builders’ Parliaments. They: will not do all, nora 
fraction of all. that the sanguine of temperament expect 
of them ; but they will alter our course and bring us back 
into the fairway from which we had erred and strayed, 
though it is too much to expect that they can steer us into 
the haven where we would be. - They will start a new era 
in social and industrial history if they can succeed in 
allaying Labour unrest. Professional unrest, which is 
a still more subtle disease, with symptoms more obscure, 
may be therefore less amenable to treatment. Profes- 
sional men, being debarred from the relief of rebelling 
against their paymasters, are therefore the more prone to 
internal dissensions, whence come fusion into cliques and 
fission into rival organisations; Registrationists coming 
cut from those who are apathetic towards this reform ; 
Associates making for a sort of -aye of Adullam, whence 
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they may gird at the Fellows nodding sagely but somno- 
lently in their curule chairs; assistants combining to 
“protect themselves” against principals; provincial 
associations looking on Conduit Street with a jealous 
eye; members blackballing wholesale the candidates for 
election ; educationists playing the ancient and strenuous 
game of Teacher versus Examiner. 

These notorious dissensions among architects, in which 
“we lay waste our power,” and fritter away our 
influence and opportunities, could be supplemented by 
parallel discontents among the contractors and their men ; 
between the architect and the contractor; between the 
contractor and the sub-contractor. and soon. So long as 
these rivalries are conducted without ill-feeling, they may 
be regarded as symptomatic of healthy vigour; but in so 
far as they run to excess they waste too much vital tissue. 
Energy can no longer be devoted to the luxury of bicker- 
ing; we have more profitable uses for it. How to con- 
serve this energy—how to assuage Professional unrest— 
is the great task that lies before the new President of the 
R.I.B.A. and his Council. Their work can be made 
comparatively simple if they approach it with the 
inflexible determination to brush aside all trivial issues 
and all paltry details, and to press onward in the grand 
manner towards the grand mark of unity of the profes- 
sion and solidarity. of the industry—“peace within our 
borders.” 

Towards this consummation the first step is obviously 
to get together the various elements that are to be con- 
ciliated. Builders’ Parliaments, Consultative Boards, 
and the like, are very well in their way, but to the extent 
to which they are merely sectional they will be always 
ineffectual towards the solidarity that is the one great 
immediate need of the industry if its mutual antagonisms 
are to be converted to united forces, all working together 
along the path of progress. 

We want at the head of the building industry a kind 
of cecumenical council, or Ministry of All the Talents, 
whose zeal shall be according to comprehensive know- 


Notes and 
Black Diamonds. 
made in 


HE announcement the House of Commons 
last Wednesday by Sir 


Auckland Geddes on 

behalf of the Government that the price of coal 

was to be raised by six shillings a ton has staggered 
industry and commerce. Whether or not the announce- 
ment was, as it has been called, ‘‘a political dodge,”’ 
it is certain to shake confidence in the ability of the Government 
to control industry and commerce, which it has attacked at its 
root. Clearly, if the Government can manage no better than 
this, it must be forced to relinquish entirely its strangle-hold 
on business. Rightly or wrongly, the public feel that the most 
vital interests of the community are being sacrificed to mere 
electioneering expedients—‘ trickery ”’ is the word that suggests 
itself, but this is not a political organ. If, indeed, this announce- 
ment is merely a sinister piece of electioneering bluff, it is 
most stupidly illstimed, and must very soon recoil on its per- 
petrators. Frankly, we cannot believe that this enormous 
increase in the price of coal is warranted by any conditions 
arising out of the Coal Commission inquiry and report, and we 
trust that the entire business and commercial community will 
make immediate and strict investigation into the real meaning 
of it. For it sets up such a long train of evils, and causes such 
appalling damage, direct and indirect, in all directions, that it 
simply cannot be tolerated for any less reason than absolute 
inevitability. If, however, it should turn out to be beyond dis- 
pute unavoidable, then immediate and drastic steps must be 
taken to ensure the strictest economy in the use of coal. Pos- 
sibly many of the applications that are flagrantly wasteful may 
be entirely prohibited, and there is just a possibility that ere 
long its domestic consumption will be confined to the gaseous 
form. The ‘‘ open grate ’’ seems doomed, Gas engines, too, 
will, in builders’ yards and elsewhere, supersede the boiler power 
that depends on such huge consumption of coal; but these are 
inapplicable to such operations as brick and tile burning, glass- 
making, and the manufacture of glazed sanitary ware, and these 
articles, with many others in which builders are interested, are 
sure to go up in price. We are writing in advance of the 
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ledge. This Consultative Council for the Building 
Industry shall be purely advisory, and shall by no means 
interfere with the autonomy of the various organisations 
that shall elect it ; but because it is elective and represen: 
tative, the results of its deliberations shall carry great 
weight ; for its strict impartiality must follow inevitably 
from its composition. There will be in it no more archi. 
ects than contractors, and no more contractors than 
artisans, always supposing that the principle of propor. 
tional representation cannot be adopted. Nor shall the 
builders’ merchants ‘be overlooked, although, strictly 
speaking, they are not an integral part of the industry 
Their counsels, however, should be very valuable. They 
can speak with authority on matters on which the syn. 
thetic and authentic builders are necessarily less wel 
informed. That this vision of an cecumenical council fo; 
the building industry—or, to give it a less grandiose 
name, this clearing-house for the rational adjustment of 
differences or difficulties—is not altogether Utopian is 
evident from the spirit of Whitleyism which is now s¢ 
subtly and so widely diffused. a 
Among the many attempts to embody that spirit, we 
are glad to notice the very promising scheme that is now 
in contemplation by the Architectural Association. Nc 
doubt the R.I.B.A. will watch with paternal interest the 
progress of the building exchange club, or whatever it i 
to be, that is intended to afford a means by which all sort: 
and conditions of builders shall meet on common groun¢ 
for the discussion of common interests and for the enjoy. 
ment of each other’s society. This would seem to bez 
development of the Rotary Club idea ; and it should mee 
with even more than the extraordinarily full measure 6 
success that the Rotary Club, mainly by its free-and-eas) 
constitution, has achieved. So shall we get a great stri 
forward in the direction of unity and harmony, progres 
and prosperity for the building industry. We shall rever 
to the gild system—with many differences, but with tht 
strongest possible re-assertion of its cardinal principle o 
fraternal unity. . 


Comments 


debate on the subject in the House of Commons, the resu 
which will probably either remove the menace or turn out 
Government. 
London Housing Schemes. 4 
It is announced that the London County Council’s hous 
proposals provide for an expenditure of thirty millions sterl 
It will frighten the London ratepayer, who is notoriously @ 
in matters of expenditure, although the fighting men he sené 
the war are the bravest of the brave. He must not forget th 
is for these fine fellows—“ London’s Own,”’ as he is proud to 
them—that the houses are wanted. He will then not begru 
the deficit of £48 a year per cottage that is estimated for the 
ten thousand dwellings which are to be built during the next 
years. When this first instalment has been completed, 
Council will start another for 19,000 cottages, on which the 
is estimated at £33 a year. per cottage; while the ultimate 
annual housing deficit 1s estimated at rather more than a mi 
a year. It is welcome news to hear also that the Corporati¢ 
the City of London has a huge building.scheme in hand, ant 
thus far acknowledged its moral obligation to do somet 
towards housing sorhe, of the great multitude of workers | 
stream into the city in the morning and back into the @ 
suburbs in the evening. It is in the suburbs, or in one of # 
that the City’s great project is to materialise, and we trust 
the rivalry between the two London authorities will be all t 
good of housing. 


The Lords and the Housing Bill. . 
Amendments made in the House of Lords seldom strengu 

a Bill, except as pruning may strengthen a plant. AL 
the Lords did to the Housing and Town-Planning Bill on July 
when it passed through Committee, was to make two % 
important deletions. Clause 7 empowers a local authori 
call upon an owner to maintain a house in a_conditio 
habitation, and Lord Bledisloe. moved an. amendment | 
the owner. the option of closing the house, as the nece 
repairs might involve the owner in a greater expenditure 1 
the house was worth. Viscount Peel thought it would 
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ferous in the present great shortage of houses to leave 
lute freedom to the owner to shut up a house for any 
yn; but the Lord Chancellor accepted the amendment, 
ng, however, that on the Report Stage he would move the 
jon of words as a safeguard against any improper closing 
uses. It is almost incredible that such revolutionary utter- 
s as these should have been heard with patience in the 
sxe of Lords. What can have become of the ‘“ sacred rights 
‘operty”” if a man may not ‘do what he likes with his 
\?? Time was when the most timid whisper of a sugges- 
that a house owner might not let his property run to ruin, 
ight not close his house at his own sweet will would have 
ie as much consternation in the ‘‘ House of Landlords ”’ 
alse quantity in a tag from Horace; but now it is actually 
sd by a noble lord that an owner must not be allowed 
‘ute freedom ‘‘ to shut up a house for any reason.’’ This, 
jver, was too preposterous a revulsion from traditional 
fnent, and the owner is to have the option of closing the 
» if he is unable or unwilling to repair it. One feels sus- 
jis that he who takes the option will be in no small danger 
‘ing promptly thereafter commanded to pull the house 
): “* Why cumbereth it the ground?’ Some of the noble 
, who took part in this discussion must have been reminded 
‘of the magnanimous option proffered in the once popular 
iZainst their own House: ‘‘ Mend it or end it.” 

A Blow to Town-Planners. 

2 other important omission was that of the clause 
farily imposing on local authorities the duty of preparing 
“planning schemes. The deletion was moved by Lord 
ham, whose rapid descent to Avernus is utterly perplexing 
jery painful to those who remember—and they would have 
jingly short memories if they did not—the splendid work 
for national housing before he entered the House of Lords 
ecame chairman of the London County Council. The only 
2 for him is that either step is of proved efficacy in con- 
F a revolutionary to a reactionary. In consenting to the 
ion, the Lord Chancellor could hardly have had a clear 
- of the consequences, although his words made it certain 
we saw the folly of letting local authorities put up 
yiere they liked the houses they were compeled to build. 
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‘It was obvious,” he said, ‘“ that there should be some direc- 
tion in relation to the very large number of new houses that 
were to be constructed, in order to safeguard the beauty of the 
countryside. In some districts the whole character of a town 
would be altered for a long time to come.’’ A rather round- 
about confession that housing schemes should be arranged on 
town-planning principles. He would not, however, agree to 
the omission of the succeeding clause, which leaves it to the 
Local Government Board—surely he should have said the 
Ministry of Health—to require schemes to be submitted where 
they are satisfied such schemes should be prepared. Town- 
planners will be up in arms against this ruthless sacrifice of an 
important principle, and we hope to see them successfullly 
oppose this serious incursion of crass vandalism. It has now 
become a nice question whether the malignancy of Lord 
Downham has not cancelled out the beneficence of Mr. Hayes 
Fisher. 


Housing Delays. 


In Birmingham, as elsewhere, there has been a bitter outcry 
against delay in getting to work on housing. Mr. Henry E. 
Farmer, Housing Commissioner for the Birmingham and 
Midland area, in explaining the position, has given some ex- 
cellent advice which has a general rather than a merely local 
application. He expresses the opinion that time is being lost 
in preparing in detail lay-out schemes for entire large sites 
instead of concentrating on.a detail lay-out for a section that 
could be put in hand at once—the detail depending, of course, 
upon a general lay-out of which a mere outline would suffice. 
Time is being lost, too, according to Mr. Farmer, through 
failure to press through all the stages to the point of obtain- 
ing tenders at once for a limited number of houses. He adds 
that the whole available supply of building labour is being 
rapidly absorbed, mainly in tackling the vast accumulation of 
repair work, with orders for which builders are being over- 
whelmed. His advice is, however, that a beginning could be 
made by pressing on with small schemes or with small sections 
of large schemes. Naturally, he is silent about the chief cause 
of delay; that is, the reluctance of the Government to release 
its throttling hold of the industry. We have consistently held 
that sudden release of Government control would be dangerous ; 
but of course we never'meant that therefore this control should 
be protracted beyond all reason, and we are sincere in the belief 
that it would now be not only safe but highly advantageous for 
the Government to abandon all restrictions on labour and 
materials, even if this course meant letting housing take its 
chance against other classes of building that seem to us to be 
at least equally urgent, 


The ‘‘ Architectural Review.’ 


On the topical subject of war memorials Mr. Walter’ H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., is contributing to the ‘‘ Architectural Review ”’ 
an interesting series of articles, the first of which (dealing with 
wall tablets) appears in the July number, just issued. Mr. 
Godfrey urges, in effect, that in meeting the universal demand 
for war memorials we should be properly observant of the 
appropriate forms that have come down to us from the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The walls of nearly all 
our old cathedrals and churches hold an abundant wealth of 
material that is freely at the disposal of the architect, and to 
ignore it would be to cut ourselves off from a valuable source of 
inspiration. There seems to have been no limit to the resource- 
fulness of the old craftsmen, who produced their commemora- 
tive tablets in astonishing variety—both of form and detail— 
adorning them with beautiful lettering on the Roman model. 
Mr. Godfrey’s article is accompanied by reproductions of some 
perfectly delightful examples of different periods, from all parts 
of the country, one of which is given with this note. It is not, 
of course, suggested that any of these old forms, beautiful as 
they are, should be mechanically copied; but it is rightly main- 
tained that they are very valuable in suggestion and provide an 
admirable basis of design. Among the other features of the 
current issue of the ‘‘ Review’ jis an extremely interesting 
article on Baalbek, by Mr. G. Berkeley Wills, A.R-I.B.A., who, 
while serving with the Army in Palestine, took occasion to visit 
this great and perhaps insufficiently appreciated ruin of a Roman 
provincial city. His careful account, accompanied as it is by 
a dozen or more photographic views, will be studied with 
interest by archeologist and architect alike. The concluding 
part is given of Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd’s article on that. fine 
Scottish Baronial mansion, ‘ Earlshall,’’ Leuchars, Fife 
(restored some time ago by Sir Robert Lorimer), and a modern 
country house, ‘ Hilltop,” Sunningdale, designed in the 
Georgian manner by Messrs. Richardson and Gill, BF.R.1:B.A., 
is fully illustrated and described. Other contributions include 
an excellent not'ce of pictures at the Royal Academy and a 
controversial article on Town Planning by Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey, who tilts against the modern movement with 
customary energy and originality. 
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War Memorials Exhibition 


War Memorials Exhibition, which has been organised 
by the directors of the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
co-operation with the Academy War Memorials Committee, is 
the great variety of form which these memorials may take, 
and yet retain their suitability. The exhibits range over a 
large field, extending from such simple objects as a wall-tablet, 
or memorial cross, to a stained glass window, a piece of 
tapestry, an altar vessel, illuminated missal, or a large archi- 
tectural- composition. Of the latter, however, there are very 
few, and fortunately there happen to be none of those vast 
impracticable schemes which would have been so utterly mis- 
placed amongst a collection organised to give aid to those con- 
templating actual undertakings. 
The exhibition is divided into two parts: a Retrospective and 
a Modern section, the former consisting merely of such exhibits, 
gathered together from various parts of the museum, as are 
thought likely to be of assistance in furnishing ideas. With 
great appropriateness, a model of the Wellington Memorial 
by Alfred Stevens stands near the entrance of the modern 
section: the spirit of the past presiding over the efforts of the 
present. 

The purely architectural exhibits are neither 
of the best that can be produced nor of what has already been 
executed. This is to be greatly deplored, and it furnishes but 
another example of the disastrous policy of exaggerated profes- 
sional modesty and lamentable professional apathy. 

It is inevitable that lettering assumes a position of great 
importance in connection with memorials, and it is a subject 
which allows of no graceless efforts towards originality, for 
like the words which it forms, it must be dignified and 
scholarly, and in such guise it cannot fail to make an appeal 
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to those who are in any way susceptible to beauty. Letterin; 
besides, has a rare decorative quality whose value, it wou’ 
seem, is once more becoming recognised. The exhibitic 
contains many examples of beautiful lettering, among the; 
being four designs for memorial brasses by Mr. P. A. Tiff 
(g05, 906, 908, and 909), executed by Emery Walker, Ltd., ar 
a design for a memorial tablet (703) and an oval plaque (707 
both by Mr. C: A. Liewellyn Roberts, and exhibited by t} 
Birmingham Guild, Ltd., merit particular attention. Th 
artists, however, occasionally fail to realise the value of gor 
lettering is evident from two designs for a Roll of Hono 
(935 and 937) by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A. The bold figun 
are full of that tender dignity. which Mr. Brangwyn impar| 
with such surety and sympathy in treating so tragic a them 
but the effect of the whole design is impaired by the ill-propo 
tioned lettering which surmounts ie. | 

Among the many wall tablets, a_ plaster model of a cartoucl 
(822) designed by Mr. Ambrose Poynter and Mr, George I 
Denyon, and executed by Messrs. H. H. Martyn and Co,, Lt¢ 
is to be particularly commended; it possesses grace at 
freedom of curve unspoiled by over-elaboration or usele 


embellishment. A mural tablet (839) designed by Mr] 
Lindsey Clarke, and executed by Messrs. H.-H. Martyn aij 
Co., Lid., is an admirable example of a happy combination 
originality tempered by scholarship and executed wi 
restraint. Mr. A. F. Hardiman, R.B.S., shows a sketeh mod 
for a mural tablet (852) erected to the memory of the Roy 
Academy students who have fallen in the war. The influen 
of Alfred Stevens is very marked in this well-balanced desig 
particularly in the grouping of the figures. 

Of the larger architectural schemes, the finest is Mr. Herbe 
Baker’s magnificent Rhodes Memorial (825), illustrated by 
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9d water-colour drawing by Mr. E, Walcot. Indeed, this 
-ribit is one of the most valuable in the gallery, for it shows 
| importance of imagination in the selection of the site and 
ithe conception of the buildings in relation to it, resulting in 
1 effect of quiet grandeur, w hich should alw ays be a main 
-uracteristic of such monuments. Mr. W. J. Palmer Jones 
syws a design for a memorial tower (874) which seems to us to 
» somewhat lacking in the reverence proper to the subject. 

Jf the non-architectural exhibits attention must be drawn to 


lee beautiful chalices (1002, 1003, 1004), designed and 
cuted by J. Paul Cooper; to Professor Gerald Moira’s 


lorative wall painting (776); to an exquisite little panel in 


the early Florentine manner (919) by Miss F. B. Burlison, 
which we reproduce as a plate on page 79; and finally to a 
design for a bronze frame to hold a war ecomition (732) de- 
signed by Mr. A. E. Harvey. 

‘In connection with the exhibition an inquiry bureau has been 
arranged, where advice will be given to those desiring informa- 
tion with regard to war memorials of any description, and it is 
to be hoped that intending patrons will avail themselves of its 
services, and by so doing be diverted may embarking upon 
schemes which would pean in after years do adequate Toubut 
to the dead to cherish whose memory they were created, nor 
o the age responsible for their production. Five bs Bs: 


. 


Architectural Causerie 


[ is a great pleasure to travel at will through our own 
country—-a pleasure akin in many ways to visiting the 
apartments of a fine country mansion. The .-railway 


ymits of a backyard view of everything, an advantage dis- 

» ing the unbridled passion of covetousness. Most of us are 
auliar with the backs of town as viewed from the carriage 
sidow, but for real delight give me the wheels of a push-cycle, 
( that ubiquitous machine (developed from the hobby-horse) 
she lineal descendant of the Tantivy trot. By train, bicycle, 
ul hard walking we keep in touch w ith the countryside, With 
>-erson’s road-book in hand we can weave illusions incom- 
xible with modern bustle, and disdain conceits of so-called 
ygress. All England is open to us. We can read towns 
tH “villages with an inordinate appetite ; sometimes in the mood 
{George Borrow, enabling us to consult with stonebreakers 
ul chance craftsmen and gather many secrets denied to the 
€: books. 
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have taken inspiration for my causerie this week from a 
€-nt journey to the West of England which encouraged much 
€ection; for it appeared, from ‘Paddington to Reading, as if 
don were indeed going out of town with a vengeance. 
Kien the Great Western line is electrified, the passengers of ithe 
tire will pass at one hundred miles an hour between the 
vis of innumerable factories, some of which were built for 
f making of munitions during the Great War. There will 
«well-designed communal centres adjacent to these factories. 
) trees will be left standing to screen the white and red 
ses, and every municipal authority will possess a copy of 
[| map prepared by the London Society controlling the new 
ter of things. Referring to the munition buildings . erected 
ling the past years of war and depression, their possible 
eon to the new needs of the era of commercial prosperity 

Is me to mention some eighteenth-century munition centres 
cnerly owned by private enterprise, but controlled by the 

ernment during the struggle with Napoleon. More than 
\ hundred miles” down the Great Western line, far removed 


from the temporary buildings of Slough, Swindon, and Bristol 
—to be precise, about the centre of Dartmoor—stand the disused 
gunpowder mills of Postbridge, derelict these many years, but 


suthciently busy in former days, as can be judged from the 
group ot workers’ cottages near by, now occupied by 


agricultural labourers. 
* * * * 

From Dartmoor I will lead my readers to Exeter, and thence 
by road past the Artillery Barracks, with good round shot piled 
ornamentally on the gate piers, to the ancient seaport of 
Lopsham, five miles from the walls of the city, my object being 
to investigate an old tale concerning tthe buil ding of frigates to 
fight the “French. With the Salutation Inn as he: adquarters, 
we start inquiries, and soon find traces of former ship-building, 
for the ornaments of doorposts and consoles hereabouts resemble 
ships’ carving; there is also evidence of intercourse with the 
Dutch during the reign of Anne, and many old slip-ways mark 


positions where the keels of brigs and frigates have been 
scarfed. Proceeding from Topsham without any particular 
programme, we journey back through Salisbury to search 


Southampton for the ancient shipyard at Northam, where the 
wooden walls were constructed; and, finally we seek Montagu 
Town, a place no longer mz irked on the mi ups, for my instinct 
for these things tells me that here we shall find one of the most 
important of the lost munition centres. 


> * * 


Accordingly the train takes us to Southampton to Northam, 
but not a trace of a figure-head will greet our eyes, although 
a vast concourse is at work on seaplanes and many new build- 
ings are devoted to the repair of vachts and the fitment of 
ocean-going steamers. The next thing is to trace Montagu 
Town which (rumour states) stands near the Cistercian Abbey 
of Beaulieu. The ferry boat will transport us to Hythe and 
the road will lead us through the glades of the New Forest to 
the Manor of Bewley, and at this point I will give a résumé 
of my inquiries relative to the whereabouts of Montagu Town, 


$2 


which few local people had heard of. Eventually I decided to 
make for Buckler’s Hard on the Beaulieu River, surmising 
that this village might be another name for the old ship- 
building settlement. and, as will be seen, my conjectures were 
right. A week ago the mention of either Montagu Town or 
Buckler’s Hard would have conveyed nothing to me beyond a 
pleasant sense of euphony; but my persistency, not to speak 
of my desire to act the medicine-zman and smell-out secrets, 
keep me to unfrequented lanes and my thoughts expectam. ft 
was twilight when I came to Buckler’s Hard, but a glance told 
me it was “ Montagu Town,”’ which I had a vague notion had 
not entirely vanished. No guide-book was to my hand, The 
libraries of Southampton, sixteen miles away, might contain 
information; possibly my Lord of Beaulieu, in his castle near 
by, held his ancestors’ title-deeds and conveyances, but access 
to these parchments was for the moment denied to me. As I 


stood on the greensward of the declivity between parallel rows 
of brick cottages mellowed by time, I read the history of the 


Below I could see the evening light 
playing on the windings of the Beaulieu River, framed by the 
trees and groves of the forest. The corner house on my right 
first claimed attention; its door-head and bay window showed 
signs of having been the village inn. On the right, at the 
bottom of the street, I picked out an important-looking house 
which by its appearance was at one time the home of the 
master shipwright; and, studying the faces of the other houses, 
I peopled them with carpenters, caulkers, and ironworkers. [| 
was astonished at the distinctness of everything. There had 
stood the gates to the village, on this slope had laid immense 
balks of timber, pulled hither by Shire horses. These walls 
had echoed to the sound of mallet and hammer, and below the 
street, these staked indentations on.the shore had been the 
cradling places of ships long since broken up. 
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place in my own way. 


Here at Buckler’s Hard one is indeed back in the past. 
There are many firesides:and close roofs, small parlours and 
panelled doors, with distinctive mouldings to corner cupboards, 
all the domesticity of home, in this old’ munition centre. Each 
house has a long: garden with a single apple-tree. at the end. 
One speculates on the yarns of the sea that must have been 
enjoyed by the old craftsmen under ‘these ‘trees during their 
periods of ease, when they. smoked Virginia tobacco and conned 
copies of the ‘Gazette ’’ containing news. of victories over’ the 
enemy gained by the ships they had helped to create. The 
hamlet, from its situation, was evidently an agricultural and 
fishing village for centuries before John} second Duke of Mon- 
tagu, chose the place in order to encourage local shipbuilding. 
The Duke had in mind the ship-yards of Northant, Bursledon, 
and Lymington, and held out all sorts of advantages to ship- 
builders to come to ‘‘ Montagu Town,”’ partly to-dispose- of the 
valuable trees on his estates, but mainly to advance the interests 
of his island of St. Vincent;-for he intended that merchant 
ships should sail direct between the two places. 

As a result of such advances the firm of Wyatt and Co., 
Shipbuilders of Bursledon, on the opposite side of: Southampton 
Water, settled here in 1743, and they were succeeded at a later 
period by the firm of Adams and Co. The master shipwrigh* 
for more than sixty years being Henry Adams, who occupied 
the house previously mentioned; he doubtless made his plans 
at the dnaughting board which still exists, and filled the 
drawers with his accounts, all the time keeping a vigilant 
watch over the busy hive under his control. 
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In a map published about the year 1750 the advantage 
the place are set forth in alluring terms. ‘The river is deser 
as offering safe anchorage ‘‘ with Denth of Water sufficie 
bring up Ships of almost any Burden as far as Bucklest 
which is two miles from the Sea, where is a Convenien 
100 Foot long, and 80 Foot wide, the depth of Water 
18 Foot. Adjoyning to the’ Key there is a good situati 
a Town, upon a rising ground, gravelly soil, with plent 
Fresh Water.’ The advertisement goes on to say: ‘* The 
great convenience for making Docks for Building Ships, 
great Quantities of Timber growing on the Place fit for 
or Houses and Brick and Tiles made there at very reajso 
Rates. There is likewise a Market once in every Week, 
two Fairs in every Year.’’? From this it is apparent tha 
place was built almost entirely from Jocal materials, and # 
the men who made the houses afterwards turned their attenti 
to the building of shins. The advertisement continues witl 


“ PROPOSALS. 


“For the greater Encouragement of Trade in the said H 
bour, any Merchant, or other Person, that is willing to sel 
there, may, upon Application to his Grace the Duke of M 
tagu, have a grant of a Piece of Land, 170 feet in Depth, 2 
4o feet in Front, at the yearly Ground Rent of Six Shillir 
and Eightpence only, and so proportionable according to 
greater or lesser Quantity of feet in Front. 

‘That every House may have a Close of Land belonging 
in the neighbourhood (if required) of two Acres, at the Yea 
Rent of 13s. and ad. 

‘That the Front of all Houses be built entirely with Brie 

‘‘ Three Loads of Oak-Timber will be allowed Gratis for ey 
House so to be Built. 

‘‘ The abovesaid grants to be made for 99 Years, if eith 
three Persons nominated shall so long live, without paying 
Fine for the same.’’ 

Penning these random notes at a distance, I see a picture 
the place in ‘pale tints. To have the feeling of any old 
it is essential to have thoroughly explored it. One must 
the details intimately, not the meagre information afford 
collecting dates and Jegendary facts. Such can be ha 
cheap terms; they are accessible to any scribbler with a 
book and a reader’s ticket to the British Museum. To 
acquaintanceship with the past means that one must th 
oneself into a species of trance. In order to understand 
mysterious charm, one begins by studying obvious things, $ 
as brickwork, and one ends by imagining the character of 
sonalities. Montagu Town to-day presents the appearan 
a deserted village, = salad 

. * * * * “4 


The question of the moment might well be what is to beco 
of the «munition buildings and villages erected during the} 
five years? There are eighty works near Netley, huge sh 
Basingstoke, and acres of roof at Farnborough, while 
important town in England can point to temporary buil 
hastily erected when the country was in danger. To m 
a melancholy sight,to see abandoned aerodromes with ha 
and buildings half completed disfiguring the land 
Perhaps the genius of the race will see to it that noth 
wasted and that new industries are encouraged. To my @ 
it would be a blessing if the Government sold some of 
derelict masses of brickwork to help to meet the dema 
local houses and cottages. 


AERC 


The Plates 


War Memorial Panel. 

HIS ~ memorial, of which a _ replica .is now on 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
has been designed by- Miss F. B. Burlison, and 

executed by her with the assistance of Guglielmo Tosi, 
and has been erected to the memory of Captain M. G. 
Donahoo, M.C., in the Lady Chapel: of Wonersh Church, 
Surrey. Some of the decorative details might have been omitted 
with advantage, particularly those immediately above and below 
the motto, of which the lettering is rather badly formed, and is 
on too large a scale. - Young artists do not give sufficient 
thought to lettering. They.seem to be unaware that it has the 
strength to make or to mar the design to which it is attached. 
In the present instance its influence is more powerful than 
pleasant. <A letter one-half its height would have been twice 
as successful. But in this, as in the general design, the author 
has apparently followed faithfully the Florentine tradition. 
(See plate, page 79.) 
32, Rue du Luxembourg. 


Most architects would probably call this front ‘* hand- 
some,’’ qualification or reserve being indicated in -the 
tone rather than in the words. If M. Cahn-Bousson 


was a little too lavish of his resources, he knew at least how to 


Described 


use them, and he has shown us a building that, while i 
handsome rather than beautiful, is not meretricious, tho’ 
certainly lacks reticence and repose. Its balconies and 
consoles: are too mamerous, robbing each other of their 
individuality is losfin a.crowd. ‘The entrance is rather 1 
is badly situated—some requirement in planning must 
dictated its anomalous position—and its top should ha 
brought into alignment with the adjacent windows.  T. 
storeys are too much broken up, emphasising the generé 
pression of nervous .fidgetiness. But, on the who 
composition is certainly elegant and graceful, if a litt 
exuberant in detail. (See plate, page 83.) 


Tor Royal, Princetown, Dartmoor. 

This building, which is chiefly remarkable for its b 
roof and the elegant dormers that seem almost like a: 
cutgrowth from it, is referred to in the article on Tor Ro 
page 85. (See plate, page 87.) . 


Swanpool Garden Suburb, Lincoln. 
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| Tor Royal, Princetown, Dartmoor 


F3 OR ROYAL, the modest country house of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, stands on Dartmoor a 
mile from Princetown. The house originally formed 

+ of the farm and outbuildings built by Mr. Thomas 

Irwhitt, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, in 1785, and com- 

jted in 1798. The site selected is just under the western 

yindary of the forest, with the Prince Hall and Two Bridges 


ee a5 aah eka he hhh tht da FFF: 


ee A RS” NRA 


Drawing-room Door from Carlton House, London. 


enclosures on one side. Mr. Tyrwhitt, true to local traditions, 
chose a sheltered situation for his homestead rather than one 
commanding wide and distant views of the Moor, although 
from the windows of Tor Royal an extensive panorama of the 
surrounding country can be seen. Having built the nucleus of 
his house—that is to say, the centre portion—with the kitchen 
wing and the ranges of stable buildings, including the tower 


ee 
pongo 
| rf > 
; 
t 


Tower in Courtyard, 


TOR ROYAL, PRINCETOWN, DARTMOOR. RICHARDSON AND GILL, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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and the entrance lodge, Tyrwhitt next turned his attention to 


improving farming conditions by reclaiming portions of the . 


forest. He also devoted much time and energy to the construc- 
tion of the public roads, as they now are, across the Moor. 
Finally, in 1805, he was instrumental in persuading the 
Transport Board to fix upon the hamlet of Princetown as the 
most suitable position for the building of a war prison. On 
July 18 an official of the Transport Board arrived at Tor Royal 
and met Mr. Tyrwhitt, who, with Alexander, the architect, 
examined many sites on Dartmoor and at length fixed upon 
the present site near Mr. Tyrwhitt’s lodges. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
laid the foundation stone of the prison on March 20, 1806, and 
although this vast building has since undergone alterations and 
additions it is still the most conspicuous landmark. Gradually 
Tyrwhitt witnessed the realisation of his project for establish- 
ing a town practically in the centre of Dartmoor. In 1813 the 
church was finished, and by 1826 there were at least thirty 
houses in the town. In the meantime a railroad from Ply- 
mouth had been completed, the first of its kind in the West of 


Swanpool Garden Suburb, Lincoln 


ESSRS. RUSTON AND .HORNSBY, LTD., have 
M realised the serious over-crowding in Lincoln, and two 
of the directors, Colonel J. S. Ruston and Mr. G. R. 
Sharpley, deemed it essential that some public-spirited move 
should be made to relieve the trouble and to cope with future 
extensions. 

Early this year the Swanpool Co-operative Housing Society, 
Ltd., was formed, and Colonel Ruston and Mr. Sharpley 
became chairman and vice-chairman respectively. They gave 
a very considerable financial backing to the society, to place 
it on its feet, but the society has no connection with Messrs. 
Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., as a firm, and will let the houses 
to any of the working people employed in the various industries 
of Lincoln. 

As shown by the lay-out plan (pp. go, gr), the estate, consisting 
of about 370 acres, is situated on a nearly level site and con- 
tains a large lake, known as the Swan Pool, from which the 
name of the estate is derived. This lake will be available in 
due course for boating and bathing, and a large portion of the 
land has been reserved round it as an open space and pleasure 
ground, being already well covered with trees, On the west 
side will be the recreation and cricket ground, with pavilion, 
etc. To the south is shown the technical institute standing in 
an open square, while extending southwards is the Main 
Avenue, ending in the main Central Square, where in due 
course will be situated the church, free church, institute, and 
other public buildings. Many open spaces are reserved for 
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England, and certainly something unique for Dartmoor. We 
obtained some of the panelled and decorated doors we 
formed part of Holland’s design for the interior, and prob 
It is more than likely that he commissioned Alexande 
superintend ‘this addition to Tor Royal, raising it from} 
guished manor. 

For rather more than a century Tor Royal has been elc: 
chased to form part of the Duchy estate in 1845, and si) 
earlier characteristics. 

Illustrations are given in this issue of this interesting buih) 
were carried out under the supervision of Messrs. Richar« 
and Gill. Mr. Hedges was clerk of the works, the contra 


Carlton House was demolished Tyrwhitt, now Sir Tho 

. Pe . J 
a fireplace or two, in order to build an additional suite of ror, 
status of a country farmhouse to that of a small but di| 
connected with the Duchy of Cornwall. The house was | 
seven years ago it was thoroughly repaired with respect t| 
as it appears to-day. The alterations, including the new 1} 
being Mr, John Halfyard. 


tennis courts, bowling greens, playgrounds, orchards, aj 
ments, etc. The main approach from Lincoln, about one 1 
distant, will be by means of a bridge over the Midland R} 
way. At this point will be arranged the principal shopj| 
centre. Two other shopping centres are shown, one near 
Central Square and one to the east of the Swan Pool. § 
for schools, swimming baths, laundries, public bakehou 
power station, etc., are reserved. It will be seen that w 
completed the estate will combine all the essential element: 
a selfscontained community. 

Provision is made for the erection of some 2,500 to 3, 
houses, to meet the requirements of residents with either la 
or small families. ‘ 

One of the most attractive features of the scheme is the ] 
posed installation of central heating and constant ‘hot-wz 
supply, generated in one operation with the supply of electri 
for house and street lighting and for cooking. Under the { 
posed system the waste heat produced in generating the elec 
current will not be dissipated, but will be turned to a pract! 
use in providing the heating and constant hot-water supply 
all the houses and other buildings on the estate. 

The external design of the cottages illustrated has bh 
dictated to a large extent by the fact that good facing bri 
were not available in sufficiently large quantities or ai 
reasonable price. Fletton bricks and roughcast have had 
be used, which almost compelled a more or less informal tre 
ment. As soon as facing bricks of good surface and cok 
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n be obtained, a more formal Georgian treatment will be 
lopted in many parts of the estate. 
The roofs are of sand-faced tiles and chimney stacks of sand- 


ced brick. Internal partitions where walls do not carry up 
e of 2}-in. coke breeze. The accommodation is the “ desirable 
inimum ’’ given in the Tudor Walters Report, but all the 


uses illustrated have bathrooms upstairs. 
ne by electricity, no ranges are being 
uses that will be 


The cooking being 
put in, except in the 
ready before the generating plant. 


Simple hearth fires with narrow cast-iron band, tile surround, 
and wooden architrave and mantel are being used for parlours 
and living rooms, with small mantel registers (chiefly for 
ventilation) in the bedrooms. Fixed dressers, and cupboards 
in each bedroom. are provided. 

The first houses are now being roofed and over sixty have 
been commenced. The architects for the whole scheme are 
Messrs. Thompson, Hennell and James, Aldwych Chambers, 
170, Strand, W.C.2. 


Birmingham Housing Exhibition: Second Notice 


HE Lady Mayoress (Lady Brooks), accompanied by the 
Lord Mayor (Sir David Brooks), opened the Birming- 
ham Housing Exhibition at the Birmingham Town Halil 
t Wednesday afternoon. The object of the exhibition, which 
nains open until July 19, is to give instruction and to receive 
vice. Persons interested in housing are invited to attend and 
‘what the Government, the Housing Committee, Gas and 
ctricity, and other departments of the municipality, and 
vate firms, are prepared to do to assist in the solution of the 
ising problem. 
3esides the models of approved houses, there are exhibits bv 
Director of Building Materials Supply, showing what 
terials are available, while the exhibits of the Corporation 
ctric Supply and Gas Departments are directed towards 
wing the niodern application of gas and electricity to heating 
| cooking. 
sefore the exhibition was opened the Lady Mayoress 
> presented with a bouquet by Mrs. R. Graham, 
ighter of Mr. H. E. Farmer (Housing Commissioner), who 
| been asked by Dr. Addison, President of the Ministry of 
alth, to convey his thanks to the Lady Mayoress for the pro- 
anda work she had done in connection with housing reform. 
ouncillor Siward James (chairman of the Housing Com- 
tee) mentioned that Dr. Addison would have liked to be 
sent, but was prevented by the press of his public duties. 
he Lady Mayoress, in declaring the exhibition open, said 
- the housing question was engaging the attention of the 
est statesmen and public men, and women too were now 
ig allowed to have a voice in the matter, which was a vital 
for them. A man required an abode where he could be 
xeace and comfort after his day’s work, and a woman 
ured a place where she could bring up her family under 
nt conditions. At the present time neither the man nor the 
aan had had a decent chance. There could be no prosperity 
ss people had decent houses to live in. In providing new 
ses they must see that they were of the best type, arranged 


i convenient plan, and containing all requisite conveniences. 


» exhibition was promoted for that purpose. 

r. H. C. Field, in seconding, and speaking on behalf of the 
aingham Chamber of Commerce, said they were vitally 
ested in the housing question. They wanted the commerce 
trade of Birmingham to develop, and those who were 
iged in developing it, whether from their offices or in the 
<9, required comfortable homes to live in and rest in after 
‘day’s work. 

lowing the opening ceremony, the Lord Mayor and Lady 
oress inspected the exhibits. ; : 
1e following additional details of the exhibits 
hich were described in last week’s 
est. 


(the majority 
issue) are of value and 


“ Simplex’? Combination Grate. 

essrs. Hassall and Singleton, Ltd., Freeman Street, Birm- 
am, exhibit their ‘‘ Simplex’? combination grate, which 
ecially designed to enable the use of the kitchen as a living- 
1 in which the cooking can also be done. A boiler is pro- 
1 to which the bath apparatus may be connected giving a 
iful supply of hot water, The grate consists of cast-iron 
ing with adjustable canopy, movable fire front with fall 
Oven 16 in. by 16 in.. by 17 in., with hot closet or plate 
ner Over same, sectional fire brick back and movable soot 
s for cleaning ‘the flues. In view of the possible shortage 
he certainty of high prices of coal these grates should help 
set a national emergency . 


Magicoal Electric Fire. 


Ssrs. Berry’s Electric, Ltd. Trthem es switch, House: 
| Newman _ Street, London, W., — show Berry’s 
it‘ Magicoal”’ electric fire, which is in effect 


al fire at its very best. It can be fitted in to any 
ary grate. The resemblance is so extraordinary that one 
ines one is gazing upon a blazing coal fire, even including 
lame, This result is obtained (at 13d. heating rate per 
at a cost of less than the price of burning a wax candle. 
iduated heat, at proportionate cost, can be applied to the 
io that by simply touching the switch, different degrees of 


heat can be obtained to the desired intensity. Toast can be 
made in a few minutes or water boiled. The Berry ‘* Colec 
system of radiant heating provides for raising the temperature 
of any room to 55 deg. F., by central coal or coke heating, and 
provides the top-dressing or last 5 deg. to 10 deg. F. by means 
of electricity, and their ‘* Wun-Fire ”’ apparatus provides 
separate central heating and hot-water supply, with only one 
furnace. The apparatus is so constructed that there Gan be 
no lime deposit in the boiler, the two waters being separate, 
thereby obviating the necessity for cleaning out. The ‘ Wun- 
Fire ’”’ consists of a wrought welded independent boiler, and a 
wrought welded storage cylinder, joined together by means of a 
patent flange. 
Fireproof Bungalows, etc. 

Mr. C. Pegram, Saw Mills, Northfield, Birmingham, 
shows a fireproof bungalow, which is wholly built of iron 
framework properly and securely tied together, The wall in- 
teriors are covered with asbestos slabs, and the sides and ends 
and roof are covered with boarding on which are fixed patent 
red or other coloured ‘‘ Grip”? windproof tiles, or, if preferred, 
the walls can be covered with rough-cast in cement. Doors and 
windows can be placed in any position. The doors are in pairs, 
8 ft. 6 in. wide by 8 ft. 6 in. high, giving ample room for motors 
to pass. Hang-on hook and band hinges are fastened to the iron 
framework of building. Floors consist of stout joists covered 
with grooved and tongued floor boards, with efficient ventila- 
tion underneath or can be made in concrete if preferred. This 
firm make also fireproof portable billiard rooms, as well as 
portable motor houses. 


‘“ Winget’? Blockmaking Machines. 

Messrs. Winget, Ltd., 25, Victoria Street, London, S.W.r, 
have one of their blockmaking machines actually at work. This 
is one of the most interesting features of the exhibition, and has 
naturally attracted a great deal of attention. As we have 
repeatedly shown, the ‘t Winget’? machjne is playing a very 
important part in the housing movement, as it provides rapidly 
and economically the units of construction for cottages that are 
really beautiful when designed architecturally. 


Standardised Woodwork. 

Messrs. Rippers, [.td., of Castle Hedingham, Essex, show 
specimens of their specialities in joinery, including their space- 
saving cupboards and combined kitchen dresser and table. In 
the construction of the cupboards, the interior, which revolves, 
is divided into four sections, one for the storing of brooms and 
articles with long handles, another has two shelves to receive 
shorter utensils, and the remaining two are divided into a 
number of compartments to accommodate the many small 
household requisites. When a certain article is required the 
inner portion is turned round to the particular section provided 
for that purpose. The combined kitchen dresser and table, the 
object of which is to save space and labour, has been designed 
to meet the needs of both kitchen and living room. The dresser 
portion is provided with four ordinary drawers, two enclosed 
cupboards, a flour cupboard, the usual plate shelves, which may 
be either open or enclosed as desired, a small sundries cup- 
board, and a spice cupboard fitted with the revolving attach- 
ment described above. On the front of the dresser is a folding 
table, and at each end a slide, thus providing accommodation 
for six persons. Messrs. Rippers, Ltd., supply joinery in bulk 
for housing schemes and enriched woodwork in either mould- 
ings, doors, or mantels. 


Concrete Mixer. 

Messrs, the Ransome-verMehr Machinery Co., Ltd., 2, 
Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1, are showing a light- 
weight Ransome concrete mixer, size No. oo. with a batch 
capacity of approximately 2 cubic feet of mixed concrete and an 
average output of 20-25 cubic yards per day. It is complete 
with fixed measuring hopper, regulating water-tank, and direct- 
coupled totally encased petrol engine, the whole being mounted 
on wheels and axles set to a gauge of 2 ft., and running in roller 
bearings. The firm show also the Ransome concrete cart for 
the removal of mixed concrete, approximate capacity 6 cubic 
feet, with handle and large diameter wheels. 
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SWANPOOL GARDEN SUBURB: GROUP OF FOUR COTTAGES FOR CORNER SITES. 
THOMPSON, HENNELL, AND JAMES, ARCHITECTS. 
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SWANPOOL GARDEN SUBURB, LINCOLN: HALF-INCH DETAIL OF COTTAGE. 


THOMPSON, HENNELL, AND JAMES, ARCHITECTS. 
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The Deflection of Beams due to Unsymmetrical Loadings 


F ORMUL® for calculating the deflec- 
| tion of beams and cantilevers are 
given in practically all structural text- 
gooks and hand-books of structural steel 
work. They are confined for the most 
part to cases of simple loads symme- 
tical about the centre line of the span of 
yarallel girders; whereas in practice the 
oads on the girders are often very irre- 
vular, anid frequently consist of concen- 
rated point loads irregularly spaced. 
The total deflection due to a combina- 
ion of distributed and point loads can, it 
$ true, generally be approximated with 
ufficient accuracy for practical purposes 
rom the formule for symmetrical load- 
ng. But the designer who uses approxi- 
aations merely because he knows of no 
aore exact methods is apt to find himself 
a difficulties. He is particularly at a dis- 
dvantage in cases of dispute, and espe- 
ially when called upon to justify a parti- 
ular joist or girder under regulations 
shich determine its use according to the 
alculated deflections. Cases of this 
haracter often arise under Section 22 (7) 
f the L.C.C. General Powers Act, 1909, 
overning steel frame buildings in 
ondon; and the need of exact pre- 
otermination of deflection arises not in- 
equently in general practice. 
Whilst the use of approximate calculations 
structural work might be considered to 
+ justifiable where exact methods are in- 
icate to. an impractical degree, there is no 
‘cuse for them when exact methods are 
ually simple. It will be found that the 
lowing methods and formule which 
fe applicable to all cases of deflection 
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under irregular loading involve no more 
labour in their application than the use 
of the ordinary formulz for symmetrical 
loadings. 


Standard Formule for Calculating 
Deflections Due to Symmetrical 
Loading. 

The general standard formula for calcu- 
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stant n being varied to suit different con- 
ditions. It will be convenient briefly to 
consider its construction. 

It can be shown * that if the diagram of 
flange stresses which are set up in any 
bended parallel girder be considered as a 
load, then the curve of the bending 
moments which would be caused by such 
hypothetical loading is of the same form 
as the curve of deflections due to real load. 
ings which cause such flange stresses. 

Fig. 1 shows the case of a parallel girder 
(A B) carrying an equally distributed load. 
The diagram of flange stresses, rm n s, is 
a parabola. If this diagram be divided 
into any number of parts, such asm nop, 
etc., it can be shown that the moment of 
the area of each part about the point ot 
maximum deflection when divided by the 
modulus of elasticity (E) of the material 
and by the depth (d) of the girder will be 
equal to the deflection due to the stress 
operating in each flange of the length of 
girder covered by the part of the diagram 
under consideration. 


lating deflections is 1p} Sm 


, the con- 


* “Treatise on Bridge Construction,” T. Claxton 
Fidler (Griffin), p. 117; or *! Princip es of Structural 
Mechanics” (Batsford), r912 ed., p. 190. 
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It is convenient to measure the 
maximum deflection at the bearings A or B 
rather than at the centre of the girder, and 
to regard these points as the position of 
maximum deflection. 

Considering one half, r m n q 0, of the 
parabolic diagram of flange stresses, due 
to an equally distributed load (W), then 
the total deflection due to the stress in 
each flange will correctly be expressed by 
the arearmnqo multiplied by the dis- 
tance of its centre of gravity from A and 
divided by E xd. This is identical with 
the bending moment at g due to a para 
bolic load. r m nq s 0, divided by Ex d; 

Let f = the centre ordinate of maximum 
stress intensity, Z = the section modulus, 
d = the full depth, and I = the moment 
of inertia of the girder. Let I be constant 
throughout the span. 

Bien eZ eee ge WIE EL Wid 
d 8 16] 
The area of the semi-parabola = 2 ff 


and the distance of its cg from A = 3 I. 


The deflection in terms of W due to the 
stretch of each flange is therefore 
fl 5 ] 5 WI 
Fb RA iinet eS = oat nny I A 
3 16 Ed 768 EI 
and as both flanges are stretching the for- 
mula assumes the familiar form of 

Ca ee 
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>. for the conditions stated. 


384 

In the case shown let the girder be Gin. 
deep with an I of 20 inch units and of mild 
steel with an E of 12,000 tons per sq. in. 

The load being 2.5 tons and the span 
120 in., the deflection will be 

SLT IO Xa 207 ; 
384 X 20 X 12000 *7391"- 

Values of n for other conditions of sym- 
metrical loading can similarly be calcu- 
lated, and are given in most text-books. 

It should be noted that the diagram of 
flange stresses is also a diagram of bend- 
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ing moments + Z or by = and also that 


the moment of each little strip of the 
flange stress diagram (treated as a load) 
about the bearing is also the contribution 
which that little strip makes to the total 
bending moment. 

From this it follows that flange stresses. 
x 2 + Ed are equal to bending moments 
+ EI, and therefore that the deflection at 
any point is numerically equal to the bend- 
ing moment caused by a hypothetical load- 
ing of the actual bending moments + EI.. 

BM BMd, 2f BM 
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Before considering how the same results 
can be obtained graphically it will be 
desirable to deduce similar arithmetical 
formule for the important case which 
practically all text-books ignore, viz., the 
deflection due to a point load which is not 
at the centre of the span. 

Such formule (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 below) 
are quite simple and easy to apply. Their 
deduction involves a little tedious elemen- 
tary algebra. In order to enable the 
reader to follow these deductions readily, 
the essential steps are given in full, 
because they are not, as far as the author 
is aware, to be found in any text-book. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Unity in the Profession. 


“Let us think together, act together, 
work together.”—Lloyd George, July 4, 
1910. 

Sirs.—The vital importance of this sub- 
ject induces us to ask for space in your 
columns to support the articles and letters 
recently published in connection with it. 

At the present time the mind of every 
man is turned towards peace and recon- 
struction. 

In our profession, more perhaps than in 
any other, the need of both is great. 

We require strong and united leadez- 
ship in the difficult time ahead. 

Instead, we have in London two archi- 
tectural societies, each trying to lead, bu 
often leading in opposite directioiis, 
though each exists presumably to benei:. 
the profession. The resultant inefficieucy 
of effort and waste of money is lamentav'e 
enough, but the effect upon the profession 
and the public is disastrous. 

Each has a different policy-and a sepa- 
rate set of officials, paid and! unpaid, with 
separate offices, staff and official literature 
to carry their work into effect. There are 
two sets of examiners and examinations, 
which entitle the successful candidates to 
append two different sets of initials after 
their names, Two sets of committees are 
appointed to deal with the same set of 
architectural, technical, and professional 
problems, and each issues reports. On 
occasion we read of two sets of deputations 
waiting on the same Government official, 
and two letters to the Press, sometimes 
agreeing with each other, but more often 
not. 

Can we wonder that the public is bewil- 
dered, and that architects do not hold tne 
position they should? 

Can anything indicate a more pitiable 
lack of statesmanship than that such a state 
of affairs should be allowed to continue, 
especially after the lessons taught by the 
war? 

That such dissension prevailed at the 
outbreak of war is, we are convinced, one 
of the reasons why the Government did not 
entrust any important section of war work 
to architects, and so we saw many of our 
distinguished men either unemployed or 
serving in the ranks when their technical 
qualifications might have been used with 
far greater value to the country. 

Nothing ican be achieved until all these 
dissensions are swept away and the two 
societies. fused into one. 

Then will the profession for the first 
time for many years be able to present 
with a. united front its policy for future 
progress: 

What particular difficulties stand in the 
way we can only guess, but they must at all 
costs be swept aside by persistent effort, 
and, when necessary, by sacrifice of self- 
interest comparable to that given by those 
who, in the nation’s crisis during the last 
five years, risked, and in many cases gave 
up, everything for a great ideal. The 
difficulties may appear great, but the 
advantages of surmounting them are so 
much greater that it will be disastrous to 
the profession. if the present miserable 
state of affairs be allowed to continue with- 
out a real practical attempt being made to 
effect unity. 

We appeal to the councils of both bodies 
to meet and discuss together in a friendly 
and informal way how this great object 
can best be obtained. Such a discussion 
may well lead to a settlement on broad 
lines of that unity of command which all 
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thinking men know tg be essential in peace 
as well as war. 
H. BAGENAL. 
W. DUNN. 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER. 
H.:M. FLETCHER. 
THEODORE FYFE. 
W. CURTIS GREEN. 
H. AUSTEN HALL. 
EDWIN LUTYENS. 
A: G. R. MACKENZIE. 
E. BRANTWOOD MAUFE. 
W..G, NEWTON. 
G. GILBERT ‘SCOPT. 
H. H. WIGGLESWORTH. 
J. H. WORTHINGTON. 
P. S. WORTHINGTON. 


The R.I.B.A. Ballot. 

Sirs,—With reference to the paragraph 
entitled entitled “ The R.I.B.A. Ballot and 
Unity of the Profession,” in your “ Notes 
and Comments,” July 2 issue, I should 
like to point out that the remarks con- 
tained therein are hardly fair, and not 
quite illustrative of the true facts of the 
case. The ballot in question was initiated 
by the necessary number of Fellows and 
Associates of the Institute under the provi- 
sion of By-law 10 by means of the usual 
requisition to the Council. Being fully 
cognisant of all the circumstances of the 
requisition in question, | am certain that 
such wholesale blackballing as that which 
took place was not the intention of these 
members. Certain candidates up for elec- 
tion had been registered on the books of 
the Institute some years before the war 
began, or was even thought of, which in- 
terval of time between such registration 
and the outbreak of war offered on the 
face of it no tangible excuse for not taking 
the Final. It was against these cases that 
the objection was raised. It is not the 
fault of the Institute as a body that such a 
regrettable result was obtained, but of 
those members who petitioned to the 
Council in the first place. It would have 
been preferable if these gentlemen had 
devoted more time, fair reasoning, and had 
exercised their judgment more carefully 
before adopting such a hasty method of 
voicing their complaints. The result has 
been lamentable, and certainly does not 
paint them in very favourable colours. It 
would be as well to point out the effects of 
their misplaced energy. If the ballot is 
applied to one lot of candidates, what is to 
be their attitude with regard to the pre- 
vious elections benefiting from the conces- 
sion? Did they forget about these? 

The concession has been in force now 
since March, 1918. Is it not rather late in 
the day to wake up suddenly to the facts? 
It is, however, a hopeful sign of the times 
that at least some members are waking up 
to take an interest in Institute affairs, even 
though they do get out of bed the wrong 
side. 

Again, surely the Board of Architectural 
Education are more in a position to judge? 
But, no; an analysis of the merits of the 
candidates is submitted which is as mis- 
leading as it is incorrect 

No, sirs, as you say, it is far from easy 
to admire the spirit of the ballot or the 
result ; but the wholesale attack on the In- 
stitute, and indirectly its governing body, 
is to be deprecated, as thev are not wholly 
responsible. A requisition was made by 
the right number of members, and it had 
to be complied with under the by-laws. It 
is those members who are to blame, not the 
Institute. Again, you say, “the Institute 
will need all the strensth it can muster if 
it is to-_hold its own against its rival orga- 
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nisation.” By this you presumably imply 
the Society of Architects as the riv 
organisation. The Society strongly de 
cate this term, as there has never been 
question of rivalry with the Institute in 
policy. © In fact, the aim of the Society has 
been recently to effect a rapprochem 
with the Institute in matters architectu 
and in no time in its history has it en 
voured to supplant the Institute. -This 
fact is clear. INTERESTED, — 


The Late Sir Archibald Dawnay. 
Sirs,—It has come to the knowledge 
our clients, Messrs. Archibald D. Dav 
and Sons, Ltd., of Steelworks Roz 
Battersea, that rumours are afloat the 
owing to the death of the late Sir Archi 

bald Dawnay, our clients no longer inte. 
to carry on business. Our clients desir 
us to inform the public through va 
columns that there is absolutely no im 
tion for this rumour ; that the business wl 
be carried on by them as heretofore ; an 
that the late Sir Archibald Dawnay h 
taken very little active part in the cond ‘ 
of the business for many years. | 
BULL AND BULL, Solicitors, 
3,-Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 

W.C.2. 


Panel of Architects. 


Sirs,—One of the most frequent caus 
E ; : * 
of delay in starting the housing schem 
has been the reluctance to employ or th 
inability to decide upon one architec 
Competitions take much time, and 
results are not altogether satisfactory, ima 
much as loss of time again occurs ff 
amendment to the premiated drawings. 

The many enquiries made by urban 
rural councils as to the employment 
them of architects with experience in 
design and execution of the lay-out” 
estates and the housing for the work 
classes, and the desire of the Govern 
frequently expressed, that young architec 
who have served their country should _ 
enabled to gather together their practi 
again and tide over the initial difficulty 
this in employment on the housi 
schemes immediately going on, led me 
suggest the formation of a panel of arc 
tects in Birmingham, especially for t 
work of housing by State-aided schem 
The matter has readily and unselfisl 
been taken up by the chief a 
the City, and a council of four are lendi 
their aid, and the immense value of t 
experience makes it possible for © 
younger man, with his artistic ability, 
be employed on the work. | 

It is undesirable that individual are 
tects should be nominated by the Comm 
sioner at the request of the councils, 
many of the well-known architects 
members of the Town Planning Ins 
are already very fully occupied. 

The procedure being as follows: 
request by a local authority, the Comm 
sioner will put this authority in touch 
the secretary of the panel of archit 
The committee will then consider the. 
trict and its requirements, and app 
from the members of the panel one 
architect and as many of the younger! 
as can be employed expeditiously im 
work to jointly carry out the scheme, |] 
bably in sections of from fifty to 
hundred houses to each architect, the 
being pooled. { 

This will result in excellent work, ‘ 
ing forth individuality of design 
the younger men, who will be assisted 
the expert advice of the experienced a 
tects. The Ministry will benefit - by 
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yint work of many minds obtained at 
1oderate charges, whilst the young archi- 
ct will receive the work necessary to his 
xistence and the impetus to create and 
ve enjoyment of fulfilment requisite to 
‘aintain his keen interest in the work. 
The panel is already at work. 

In a lesser degree the cities and towns in 
ve region have followed the idea and 
med societies for the amalgamation of 
ie architects, and this has enabled the 
ssociated Architects to be called in to 
ivise and prepare plans at once, where 
slays might reasonably, and indeed actu- 
‘ly have, in other cases, occurred through 
irying opinions of the members of «a local 
ithority as to the choice of an individual 
chitect. 

HENRY E. FARMER, 
Housing Commissioner, Region E 
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_ NICHOLAS STONE.* 
Walpole, by his “Anecdotes of Paint- 
g,” it may be justly said, performed a 
rvice for English art similar to that of 
usari two centuries earlier for Italy, the 
Terence being rather one of degree than 
kind. 

The Walpole Society, which 
inded' in 1911 with the object of carry- 
yon the work begun by Walpole, has 
eady performed most valuable services 
its earlier publications, and it is doubt. 
| if a more opportune moment could 
ve been chosen for the appearance of 
Seventh volume, which deals with the 
> and work of Nicholas Stone, the 
ster mason whose monuments adorn 
ey of our English churches. 

The name of Nicholas Stone has always 
en closely associated with that of Inigo 
hes, “who,” says Waipole, “If a table 
fame like that in the ‘Tatler’ were to 
formed for men of real and indisput- 
‘© genius in every country, would save 
gland from the disgrace of not having 
' Tepresentative among the arts,” but 
re 1s very little justification for this asso- 
tion, for although there must have been 
se collaboration between the one as 
Weyor-general and the other as master- 
Son, it is upon his private work that the 
1e of Nicholas Stone is founded. 

“he effect of a work of art must be in- 
ced by its surroundings, and it is for 
Peet Tecognition of this fact that 
enteenth-century work of this kind—in 
lf excellent—has- nevertheless been the 
Ject of harsh criticism, placed as it 
in is in the midst of Gothic work with 
ich it so little harmonises. Much of 
ine’s work suffers, too, from a lack of 
ynement ; a failing in the design rather 
4 in the execution, which was for the 
it part faultless, as might be expected 
ma man holding a position of such 
mence in his craft. Exception to this 
‘cilsm must be made in favour of many 
iis wall tablets and cartouches, many of 
ch might well serve as models, both as 


was 


‘tds the lettering andi the design, for 
He who have in mind the erection of 
lar memorials at the present time. 
‘erally it would appear that Stone 
is through lack of discrimination, 
ch in itself probably arose through in- 
jelent study of the origin and growth 
jlassic forms, a fault which character- 
much of the architectural achieve- 
ts of Michael Angelo, who often did 
Tealise the real structural significance 
*tlying the forms which he employed. 
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Che Note Book and Account Book of Nicholas 
| By Walter Lewis Spiers, F.5.A.,,A.R.I.BA. 
jd by Alexander J. Finberg. Published by the 
Vale Society. 
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The note books of Nicholas Stone, which 
form the main portion of the letter-press 
to this profusely illustrated’ volume, are of 
great interest, both as an historical and 
archeological record. 

The account of the expenses of Nicholas 
Stone, Junior, and his brother Henry, in 
the “Cyty of Paris,” contain some amus- 
ing entries: “H. for mending his spurr 
03 souses. N. lost at tennis 19 souses. N. 
washing of linen 6 souses. N. Monday 
dinner 25 souses.” Without any reserva- 
tion, the Walpole Society is to be heartily 
congratulated on the production of a 
volume of great value and interest. 


H. J. B. 
‘COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Cosford Rural District Council Housing 
Competition. 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested’ not to take any part in the 
above-named competition without first 
ascertaining from the society that the con- 
ditions have been approved by the 
Council, 

September 29.—Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travelling 
studentships of £25 each for competition. 
The drawings must reach the Secretary of 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, not 
later than September 29, 1919. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary. i 


September 29.—Bridlington: War 
Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a war memorial. Premiums 
£100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem- 
ber 30. Particulars from the secretary, 
79,.Quay Road, Bridlington. 


No Date.—Liverpool ; Reconstruction of 


Pterhead. 
The Corporation Reconstruction Com- 
mittee invite competitive architectural 


designs for the reconstruction of the pier- 
head site. Premiums of 1,000, 500, and 
250 guineas are to be offered. 


ENQUIRIES. ANSWERED. 


Qualifications for Building Inspectors. 
MEtRIc (Bradford) writes: “Will you 
kindly give me particulars of what exami- 
nation is held and the qualifications that 
are necessary to become a_ building 
inspector? I am at present an architec- 
tural assistant to a borough corporation.” 
-—As to building inspectors, no specific 
qualifications are laid down, neither are 
any examinations held. A _ post of 
district surveyor in London is provided for 
under Section 140 of the London Building 
Act, which authorises the R.I.B.A. to act 
as an examining body. The R.I.B.A,, 
from whom particulars may be obtained, 
also examines candidates desiring to 
qualify as building surveyors under local 
authorities, | Examinations for qualifica- 
tion as an inspector of nuisances are held 
three times a year in various parts of the 
country by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


RI.B.A. Examinations. 

INQUISITOR (West Bromwich) writes: 
“Will you kindly recommend me the best 
books on the two special subjects required 
for the preliminary examination,  viz., 
‘Geometrical Drawing’ and ‘Elements of 
Perspective.’ Also, perhaps you will be 
so good as to give mea list of the books 
required for study in connection with the. 
Intermediate Examination.” 

—For the Preliminary Examination. 
“Practical Mathematics, Geometry, and 
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Graphics,” by Bates and Charlesworth ; 
“Architectural Perspective,” by F. O. 
Ferguson ; or “ Principles of Architectural 
Perspective,” by G. A. T. Middleton, 
should contain the information which our 
correspondent requires. A thorough 
knowledge of “History of Architecture on 
the Comparative Method,” by Banister F. 
Fletcher ; and “A History of Architectural 
Development,” 3 vols., by Professor F. M. 
Simpson, should equip a candidate for the 
historical subjects of the Intermediate 
Examination, if accompanied with certain 
additional information obtained by con- 
sulting “ Architecture of Greece and 
Rome,’’ by Anderson and Spiers ; “ Gothic 
Architecture in England,’ by Francis 
Bond ; and “ Renaissance in Italy, France, 
and England,” by Professor F. M. Simp- 
son. On the constructional side. “Build 
ing Construction,” 2 vols., by Charles F. 
Mitchell ; or a work of the same name by 
Professor Henry Adams’; “Stresses and 
Thrusts,” by G. A. T. Middleton; and 
“Principles of Structural .Mechanics,’’ by 
Percy J. Waldram, should prove Cae 


GLASGOW HOUSING AND HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


The Glasgow Corporation, who are pro- 
moting the Housing and Health Exhibi- 
tion to be opened in the Kelvin Hall of 
Industries, Kelvingrove, Glasgow, on 
October 8, are leaving no stone unturned 
to make the show a highly successful one. 
The space available for exhibitors is being 
rapidly taken up, and before long the few 
remaining stands will have been allotted. 
It was the original intention that the exhi- 
bition would. close -on Saturday, 
October 25, but the committee of the 
Town Council who are in charge of the 
arrangements have acquiesced! in the pro- 
posal submitted by a large number of exhi- 
bitors that the show should be kept open 
for another week. The Exhibition will 
therefore open on Wednesday, October 8, 
and close on Saturday, November 1. 

The Local Government Board are 
‘taking a keen interest in the exhibition. 
They are fully alive to the important part 
the show will play in assisting local autho- 
rities in developing schemes of housing 
reform which they have on hand. The 
board, accordingly, have taken a stand 
which should prove an attractive one. A 
section appealing to all classes of visitors 


will be that of models of Glasgow 
slums. The ‘“‘ Second City,’’ like all large 


towns, has got its squalid areas. During 
the last twenty years the Improvement 
Trust of the Corporation has done much 
work in cleaning out slums, but there is 
still a very large amount to be done. The 
extension of the confines of the city has 
added further areas which require the 
attention of the Trust and will demand 
attention at an early date. . In addition to 
the models referred to, arrangements have 
been made by the management for aerial 
photographs of city slums being shown at 
the exhibition. 

It is well known how great an interest 
their Majesties the King and Queen are 
taking in the housing problem’ for the work- 
ing classes. The: Executive’ Committee of 
the Housing and Health Exhibition are 
making a strong effort to get their Majes- 
ties to honour the exhibition with a visit, It 
was officially announced some time ago 


‘that the Royal Family would spend a por- 


tion of the autumn in Scotland. Edin- 
burgh is to be visited, and it is thought 
likely that Glasgow will be included. 
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The Housing Movement 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 

The report on housing progress issued 
weckly by the Ministry of Health (in 
succession to the Local Government 
Board) states: 

New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry by local authorities and public 
utility societies during the week ended 
July 5 numbered 227, a number which is 
again well above the average of preceding 


weeks. They’ bring the total number of 
housing schemes to 2,964, comprising 
nearly 35,000 acres of land. Of these 


2,964 schemes forty-eight are promoted by 
public utility societies, the majority of 
which have been formed specially for the 
purpose of taking advantage of the 
Government’s offer of money help for 
housing enterprise on co-operative lines. 
The promotion of further societies is indi- 
cated by inquiries received by the Minis- 
try (numbering 335) from industrial firms, 
private individuals, trade unions, allot- 
ment societies, etc. 

Reports from the Housing Commis- 
sioners and from local authorities, though 
far from complete as yet, show a consider- 
able increase in actual building operations 


in progress. Among local authorities’ 
schemes, work is known to have been 
begun in the case of more than 3,000 
houses, and in public utility society 
schemes in the case of more than 600 
houses. These figures are increasing 


from day to day. 
Tenders for 1,200 houses in twenty-eight 
’ different localities give an average cost per 
house of about £630, or about 1s. 1d. per 
cubic foot. The maximum and minimum 
prices, respectively, were £765, or Is. 2d. 
per cubic foot, and £421, or od. per cubic 
foot. The proportional cost of land per 
house varies considerably, of course, 
according to the district. The average cost 
taken over twenty-five schemes in different 
parts of the country was about £18 per 
house. The use by local authorities and 
others of officers of the Inland Revenue 
Land Valuation Department for the valua- 
tion of land for housing is increasing, with 
resultant economies which will be to the 
advantage both of the local ratepayer and 
of the State. 

Special efforts: are being made in a 
number of areas to obtain local loans for 
housing. Manchester, for example, is 
raising small loans at the rate of £20,000 
a week. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes 
dealt with during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.-The number of 
schemes submitted by eighty local authori- 
ties was 225, bringing the total number of 
local authorities’ schemes to 2,916. In 
2,631 of these schemes the area is stated, 
and it amounts to 28,444 acres. 


Schemes Approved. — Fifty-three 
schemes, promoted by thirty-six local 
authorities, were approved during the 


week. In all 839 schemes have now been 
approved, representing an area of over 
13,000 acres. 
Lay-outs. 
Schemes Submitted.—Forty-two schemes 
were submitted during the week by thirty- 


four local authorities. Altogether 403 
schemes have been submitted. 
Schemes Approved.—Eight schemes, 


promoted by seven local authorities, were 
approved during the week, bringing the 
total number of lay-out schemes approved 
to 179: 
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House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Sixteen schemes, 
promoted by the same number of local 
authorities, were submitted to the Minis- 
try during the week. The week’s schemes 
represent 9o8 houses, and bring the total 
number of schemes submitted to 233, re 
presenting 14,851 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Seven schemes, re- 
presenting 488 houses, were approved by 
the Ministry during the week. Allto- 
gether 139 schemes have been approved, 
representing 8,624 houses. 


_— 


HOUSING SCHEMES. 


; Durham. 

The Durham City Council have decided 
to apply to the Local Government Board 
for a loan of £600 for the purchase of six 
acres of land upon which to carry out a 
housing scheme, 

Darlaston. 

Several sites upon which to build houses 
have been approved by the District Hous- 
ing Commission, subject to a satisfactory 
report being obtained from a mining en- 
gineer as to the advisability of erecting 
houses on two of the sites. The Darlaston 
Urban District Council have decided to 
enter into negotiations to acquire five of 
the sites. 

Walton. 

An expert in town-planning is to be em- 
ployed. by the Walton (Surrey) Urban 
District Council to lay out the land for 
the housing scheme. There will not be 
more than eight houses to the gross acre, 
and the architect will be authorised ito 
disregard existing by-laws as to the width 
of roads, approaches, etc. 


W otton-under-Edge. 

At a meeting of the Wotton-under- 
Edge Parish Council and Parochial Com- 
mittee, Mr. A. V. Lawson, architect for 
the proposed new cottages, reported that 
under the new regulations only four cot- 
tages could be erected on the Bradley 
Street site, instead of eight, as originally 
intended. It was decided to hold the pre- 
sent scheme in abeyance, and to take 
steps to erect at least fifty workmen’s 
dwellings. . The members arranged to 
inspect possible sites with Mr. Lawson. 

Sleaford. 

The Sleaford Urban District Council 
have decided to erect twelve houses as a 
commencement of their housing scheme, 


and have invited the District Housing 
Commissioner to inspect the proposed 
sites. In connection with the County 


Council scheme for a joint isolation hos- 
pital in the Sleaford district, the Council 
approved the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee that a building be erected in 
conjunction with the Sleaford Rural and 
Ruskingten Urban Council. It ‘was 


urged that other authorities be invited to 
join the scheme, thereby reducing the 


charge payable by each. The Claypole 
and Branston District Councils are to be 
approached in this respect. 


London County Council, 

The London County Council’s annual 
money Bill for regulating expenditure on 
capital account and the lending of money 
during the period April 1, 1919, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1920, came before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House ot 
Commons on JTulv 2. Asked for particu- 
lars of the £6,000,000 for housing, Sir 
Harry Hayward, the L.C.C. controller, 
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stated that the Council were to 41 
20,000 houses, 10,000 of which they ho 
to provide in two years. In additio 
there was £450,000 for acquisition of sit 
and £350,000 for clearances schemes. 17 
Bill asked for £2,000 for completing 1 
Holborn-Strand improvement, the t 
cost being 45,034,285. On an expe 
ture of £600,000 for the county hall — 
Harry Hayward stated that a new cont 
had been entered into and the county h 
would be finished as quickly as possib 
The increased cost of the unfinished 
due to the delay, would be about 100 


cent. The extra cost would be more t 
£300,000. The Bill was passed for thi 
reading. i 


Housing in Scotland. : 

At Dysart, Fife, Mr. Walter Alise 
A.R.I.B.A., is architect for the housi 
scheme at a remuneration to be fixed” 
scale by the Local Government Boai 
The Housing Committee at Wisha 
Lanarkshire, have asked three architect 
John Steel, L.R.I.B.A., James Cow 
and James. Ross, to submit sketches _ 
three, four, and five’ apartment hous 
also of a flatted type of houses. Turriff, 
the North of Scotland, has appointed 
Duncan, architect, who has gone over 
plans with the Local Government Boa 
At Edinburgh the architects’ plans fort 
lay-out of the sites at Saughton, Ward 
and Willowbrae Road, have been lodg 
and Sir John Burnet, Glasgow,, acts: 
assessor. * 

South Shields. 

The Housing and Town Plann 
Committee of the South Shields Con 
tion have had. under consideration 7 
scheme for the laying out of a portion 
the Cleadon Park estate for the ereet 
of dwelling houses. Designs and ph 
have been prepared, and the commil 
have decided to recommend the ereet 
of 200 houses of the parlour and 1 
parlour type, 90 per cent. to consist 
five-roomed houses and io per cen 
four-roomed houses, with a view to 
mining the proportionate demand for 
two types. It was decided that in the 
sent scheme there should be no allotme 
one playground, a site for an instit’ 
and a site for a school. 


* 


HOUSING APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Frank H. Heaven, A.R.I: 
P.A.S.I., architect, of Aberkenfig, 
has been appointed as first housin 
town-planning assistant under the Po 
pridd Urban District Council, who 
pose erecting some 1,600 to 2,000 hous 


Mr. D. O. Morris Roberts, of. 
madoc, has been appointed archit 
the Criccieth Urban District Coune 
the carrying out of the municipal hou 
scheme. There were fifteen applican 
the position. The Tadcaster Rural, 
trict Council have appointed Mr. E 
Fox, of Askern, Doncaster, architee 
their housing scheme; the Howden ~ 
District Council have appointed 
Stephen Piper, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
Newecastle-on-Tyne; and Mr. J. 
Roberts, Pwllheli, has 
architect of the Lleyn Rural 
Council housing schemes. Mr. 
is secretary to the Carnarvonshire § 
of Architects, The council contet 
erecting 187 houses. Sir Hugh) | 
(Nanney) and Mr. Lloyd Edwards 
horon) have each given an acre of le 


New Antrim Infirmary. 
lans_ have been approved by the 
rim Board of Guardians for the erec- 

of a new infirmary at a cost of 

37> 

Resumption of Practice. 
x. Martin Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., having 
1 demobilised from the Army, has 
mamenced practice at 11, Red Lion 
are, W.C.1. 


East Ham War Memorial. 
he war memorial at East Ham is to 
: the form of a hospital, costing over 
000, towards which Sir Samuel 
‘ing has promised a donation of £2,000. 
War Memorials Exhibition. 
ae Official Guide (Mr. Leslie O. 
iker) is conducting visitors and is lec- 
t@ in the Victoria and Albert 
eum Exhibition of War Memorials at 
n. daily. 


New Theatre for Leeds. 
‘eds City Council have approved the 
of a site in the centre of the city for 
900, to a syndicate which is to erect a 
theatre there at a total’cost of 
,000, 


Architectural Partnership. 
= Conrad B. Willcocks, A.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. J. R. Greenaway, F.S.I., have 
‘ed into partnership and are prac- 
xy under the name of Willcocks and 
Naway at 11, Fair Street, Reading. 


Temporary Address. 

‘ssrs. Mearles Engineering Company 
unce that, owing to the rebuilding of 
present premises they are compelled 
ake temporary offices, and their 
ss on and after July 4 next will be 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
a 


mighthood for Dublin Builder. 
the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, on 
3, the Lord Lieutenant conferred the 
ar of knighthood on Mr. Henry 
aughlin, a Dublin contractor and 
er, who devoted much time and 
y during the war to the promotion 
cruiting in Ireland. 


Lea Valley Improvements. 

‘lowing on the raising of the embanlkx- 
to guard against flood water enter- 
eservoirs abutting on Lea Bridge 
, the Metropolitan Water Board have 
enced the building of masonry along 
ast London aqueduct across Hackney 
hes. 


%ridlington Parade Extensions. 

2 Bridlington Corporation have in- 
‘ed the borough surveyor to prepare 
of the proposed extension of the 
_ Prince’s Parade and the widening 
| Esplanade. In order to have juris- 
n over the type of property erected, 


roposed that the Corporation should 
\re additional lands, which would be 


for building. Last year the profits 
2 Parade amounted to £5,000. 


lugham and Derby Architectural 
1 Society. - 

» Nottingham and Derby Architec- 
Society, who include ‘Lincoln in 
Iprovince, visited Lincoln on July 3, 
|White Friars, High Bridge,’ the 
| House, and other buildings of 
©ctural interest were noticed, and a 
vaid to the Cathedral and precincts 
the guidance of Sir Charles Nichol- 
F-R.I.B.A., Bart. — After luncheon 
Jastle and Bishop’s Palace were 
H!, and Colonel Williams met the 
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The Week’s News from Far 


party at the Guildhall, and explained the 
ancient civic regalia, which he had had 
arranged for their inspection. Hearty 
thanks. were accorded to Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Colonel Williams, and to the 
President, Mr. Es G Watkins, 
F.R.I.B.A., and to his brother, Mr. W. 
G. Watkins, A.R.1.B.A., for arranging 
the visit. 
London War Memorial. 

The memorial pylon to be erected in 
Whitehall, opposite the Home Office, will 
be 30ft. high, and hear the inscription, 
“The Glorious Dead.” The memorial 
pylon has been designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, while Sir Frank Baines, prin- 
cipal architect of the Office of Works, has 
designed the scheme of decoration in con- 
nection with the peace celebrations for 
Constitution Hill. 

Concrete Cottages tor Luton. 

The Ministry of Health has sanctioned 
the acceptance by the Luton Urban Dis- 
trict Council of a tender for twenty-four 
concrete cottages at f250 each. The 
total cost, including drainage, roads, and 
paths, fencing, water supply, and, sur- 
veyor’s remuneration as architect, is 
£9,500. Plans for another thirty-two cot- 
tages rejected by the Housing Commis- 
sioner after having been first of all 
approved by Local Government Board 
officials, have now been sanctioned by the 
Health Ministry. 


Burton Court. 

At the meeting of the Chelsea Borough 
Council on July 2 attention was called to 
the fact that preparations were being made 
to put up buildings at Burton Court which 
appeared likely to be of a permanent 
character. The Council adopted a reso- 
lution strongly protesting against Burton 
Court being occupied by permanent build- 
ings. Copies of the resolution are to be 
sent to the Government, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, M.P., and the various societies 
which have supported the council in its 
Opposition to the continuance of the occu- 
pation of Burton Court. 


U.S. Contract to Rebuild 
District. 

Uhe rebuilding of the devastated Nancy 
district has been undertaken by the Vulcan 
Steel Company, of New York, which, it 
is announced, has signed a contract for 
the construction of roads, bridges, public 
buildings, factories, and ~ Ghurches  de- 
stroyed by the Germans in and around the 
great French fortress. Associated with the 
Vulcan Company are the two contracting 
firms of MacClintic, Marshall, and Co:; 
and MacArthur Bros.. The sum. of 
£50,000,000 is mentioned in the contract, 
but it is estimated that the price will 
eventually reach £100,000,000, . 


Na ney 


Irish Architects and Housing. 

A Council meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland was held 
at Dublin, the President, Mr. W. Kaye- 
Parry F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. A letter 
was read from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects explaining an arrange- 
ment under which professional assistance 
is being rendered inthe Manchester 
housing scheme. The Council considered 
that the scheme would not apply to Irish 
conditions, and that the system adopted 
by the Dublin Corporation was preferable. 
The secretary, Mr. H. Allberry, reported 
the steps that were being taken to urge 
upon authorities the desirability — of 
associating representatives of the profes- 
sion with departmental officials, when the 
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qual‘fications of persons, who are not 
members of a recognised architectural 
society, and who may be employed on 
housing schemes, are under review, 
National Factories for Sale. 

The Disposal Board of the Ministry of 
Munitions are offering several national 
factories, all well equipped, in various 
parts of the country. Among them are 
three wood distillation buildings at Bide- 
ford, Devon; Longparish, Hants; and 
Coleford (Forest ot Dean), Gloucester- 
shire. These are constructed mainly of 
steel framing, with corrugated iron walls 
and roof and concrete floors, and used for 
the production of acetone, grey acetate of 
lime, tar, naphtha, charcoal, and other by- 
products. There is ample office and mess 
room accommodation; the lighting is 
electric, generated on the property ; and 
there are private sidings connected with 
railways. Each of the factories will be sold 
by private treaty in one lot, on application 
to. the Controller, Land and_ Factories 
Section, Disposal Board, Charing Cross 
Buildings, Embankment, W.C.2. 


New Government Offices. 

The site of a permanent home for the 
Pensions Issue Branch of the Ministry of 
Pensions, with a staff of 6.000, is being 
prepared near Uxbridge Road at Acton 
Vale. The building will release the Tate 
Gallery, Marylebone Town Hall, the Rail- 
way Clearing House, and eight or nine 
business blocks in Great Portland Street 
and premises in Baker Street. The Office 
of Works is considering a site at Millbank, 
facing the House.of Lords, on which it j 
proposed. to erect, for lease to the Govern- 
ment, six blocks of offices so that the tem- 
porary buildings in the parks may be re- 
moved. According to the plans of the 
architect, Major C. J. C. Pawley, the 
buildings will have 500,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. A -six-acres site with 1,000 ft. of 
frontage in Whitehall and the Victoria 
Embankment has been offered for build 
ing additional Government offices or a per- 
manent home for the British War 
Museum. This is the original site of the 
Royal Palace of Whitehall designed by 
Inigo Jones. Major Pawley’s plans for 
this building conform in some measure to 
the. original conception of Inigo Jones, 
taking in at the western end the banquet- 
ing hall next to the War Office. 
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Building Industries Consultative Board. 

At the second meeting of the Building 
Industries Consultative Board, which was 
held at 9, Conduit Street, on July 8, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John W. Simp- 
son, P.R.I:B,A., it was decided that. a 
deputation should be formed to wait on 
the Right Hon, F. G. Kellaway, M.P., in 
order to ascertain the intention of the 


Government with regard to the building 


industry generally and more particularly 
with regard to the supply of materials, 
Uhe next meeting of the board will be held 
‘n July 22, when the information obtained 
by the deputation will be laid before the 
members, 


Central Consultative Board. 

This board, which has been formed to 
bring local authorities and other pro- 
moters of housing schemes into touch with 
architects, held its first meeting last 
week. It has already had many applica- 
tions from both the parties concerned, and 
has dealt with some 5,000 houses, 


1¥O2 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 


The annual distribution of prizes to the 
_students of the Architectural Association 
School took place at 30, Bedford Square, 
von July 11. 

In the course of his address the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, FR. BAS; 
said i— 

The school sent from past and present 
members some 260 men to the war, Many 
rose to positions of considerable respon- 
sibilities, and the following distinctions 
were gained: Two D.S.O.’s, twenty-four 
Military Crosses (two with bars), one 
Legion of Honour, and one Serbian Order 
-of the White Eagle. 

The year’s work is chiefly remarkable 
: ladies—three of 


for the success of the 
them are running neck and neck. Their 
drawings are as good as, if not better than 


those of many men in pre-war years. Per- 
haps they will not regard that as a com- 
pliment in these days of sex equality, but 
it is intended to be one. 

It is, at any rate, a good omen for the 
‘futune, when architects will be largely 
engaged on the domestic requirements of 
large numbers of small houses, It is in 
this work, I think, that the future of 
women architects lies, though I suggest— 
especially to the three ladies I have re- 
ferred to—that as a start they are well 
fitted to make architectural perspectives in 
colour for their male brethren, a not un- 
remunerative and very interesting occupa- 
‘tion, and one well suited to those who can 
use their brush with the sense of archi- 
tecture as these ladies can. 

As a first step to widening the education 
given here, we propose next session to 
‘open our schools to all who seriously 
sntend to make their living in the arts and 
crafts connected with fine: building, and 
not to architects alone. We are extend- 
ing our course from three years to five, the 
last two years for advanced students who 
can afford the time to take it. Those who 
do so successfully will be granted 
exemption from certain portions of 
the: Institute Final, an important 
concession for which we have to thank 
the Board of Architectural Education. 
This advanced course will consist of five 
main sub-divisions, under the supervision 
of different masters with acknowledged 
authorities on each. The sub-divisions, 
which may be taken separately, are; (1) 
Housing and commercial planning ; (2) 
modern construction’; ‘(3) decorations ; (4) 
business methods of organising work and 
offices; (5) advanced design. In each 
case it is intended to include practical 
experience on works and in offices. 

All should, I think, take the section on 
housing. In the Housing question alone, 
the first great post-war opportunity is 
already opening for architects to be of use 
to the State. Three hundred millions of 
pounds are to be spent on housing during 
the next few years in Great Britain alone. 
And those of you who care to study this 
‘question, with the ideals in front of you 
that I have spoken of, will be able to take 
a useful part in it, 

The authorities are, I understand, 
anxious to distribute this work as widely 
as possible. The Association has put for- 
ward a suggestion which I hope will be 
acted upon, and is under consideration 
now by the Consultative Board, that a 
small share should be given to trained 
students under proper direction. It is up 
to you to support us by qualifying fully for 
‘such confidence. 

We are reopening our atelier next 
‘session, and hope for a great improvement 
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in this branch of our work—a necessary 
extension of the earlier day school train- 
ing—from a proposal which we have made 
to the Royal Academy in connection with 
it. 

I am not at liberty to say more about 
this proposal now, but one of our past- 
presidents is, as you know, president of 
the Royal Academy, and he is coming 
here with Sir Reginald Blomfield to-day to 
study quietly the work of these schools, so 
that we may be sure that this proposal is 
receiving their very careful consideration, 

With regard to the scholarsh:ps and 
prizes list, it is sufficient for me to men- 
tion now that an entrance scholarship 
worth £60 per year, tenable for the year, 
but renewable for three years, will be 
offered annually. Another of similar 
value, and on the same terms for the new 
two years’ advanced course, will be open 
for competition for the ensuing session. 

An overseas scholarship on similar lines 
is proposed, renewable for three years, 
given to the Dominions in rotation in a 
series. If this scholarship is found of use, 
it is hoped that the colonial Governments 
may fill up the gaps necessarily caused by 
the rotation system. This will also be 
open for competition this year, and details 
will be announced shortly. 

We hope before the new year to have a 
series of well-built, well-lighted, heated, 
and convenient series of studios at the 
back, with a well-formed clubhouse in the 
front, where not only students, but mem- 
bers of the Association will be able to 
enjoy our library, with the necessary 
adjuncts in the shape of reading, writing, 
and luncheon rooms. 

A hostel is also proposed for students and 
young architects in practice, whose homes 
are not in London. 

We hope next session that the various 
clubs which used to flourish here before 
the war, such as the Camera Club, the 
Sketch Club, and the Athletic Club, will be 
revived and supported by those in the 
school. 

Finally, mix your work and games, and 
in your wanderings through England do not 
confine your work to any one phase of Eng- 
lish architecture, any one period of English 
Renaissance, but let your pencil trace and 
your mind absorb at least some of our beau- 
tiful work, and I am sure you will come 
back refreshed and inspired! anew for the 
work that lies before you here. 

Mrs. Maurice Webb then distributed the 
awards, the full list of which is as follows: 

Entrance Scholarship, tenable for one 
year in first-year course: First Year: First 
prize, Scholarship, tenable for one year in 
second-year course, Mr. D. Petrovitch; 
second prize, “ Howard Colls’’ Student- 
ship, £15 158., Mr. F. N. Chamberlain; 
third prize, books, value £5 5s., Miss H. B. 
Robinson; General Progress Prize, books, 
£2 254, Mr.,€..G,.C.-Hyslop; art, cubject 
prizes, books, £2 2s., Mr. K. E. Black; 
books, £1 1s., Mr. R. J. Masey ; mentions, 
Mr. C. Dunch, Mr. P. 1. B. Harland, Mr. 
J. E. Sterrett. Second Year: First prize, 
Travelling Studentship £26 5s., Miss E. G. 
Cooke ; second prize, baoks, value £10 10s., 
Miss R. Lowy ; scholarship, tenable for one 
year in third-year course, Miss W. Rvle; 
General Progress Prize, books, £3 3s., Mr. 
A. S. Whitburn ; Art Subject Prizes, books, 
‘£2 28., Miss R. Lowy; books, £1 1s., Miss 
W. Ryle; books, £1 1s., Mr. A. S.-Whtt- 
burn;. books, £1 1s.. Miss E. K. D. 
Hughes; mentions, Mr. A. Blomfield, Mr. 
W. A. Devereux, Miss I. Graves, Mr. C. N. 
Hollinshead, Miss FE. K. D. Hughes, Mr. 
W. Percik. Third “Year: ‘First ‘ prize, 


“Henry Florence” Studentship, £50, Wy, 
G. G. Clark ; second prize, books, £15 
Mr. H. L. Massey; third prize, bo 
£10 10s. , Mra. Curtis ; General P 
gress Prize, books, £5 55., Captain A 
Stephenson, A.I.F.; special mentic 
(short time only in school), Mr. C. Gre 
well, Mr. J. D. Moore; mentons, 
E. W. Armstrong, Mr, A. M. Bartley, 
R. C. Blampied, Mr. M. K. Draffin 
A. S. Furner, Mr: F. E. Greenighy 
H. C. Grierson, Mr, R. B. Hamilton, 
C. M. Masters, Mr. E. S. C. Millam 
J. G. Warwick ;.“ Henry Jarvis” Sc 
ship, value #40, Mr. R. K. The 
second prize, books, £10 1os., Mr. LT 
Irwin; mentions, Mr. L. Claydon, 
C. M. Masters, Mr. L. Wyatt; Aleciag 
hope Forbes Prize, best colour wo 
school, £s, Miss R. Lowy. 


TRADE AND CRAFT 
“Twin? Boiler Heating Apparat 
The following brief description of 

“Twin” Boiler hot-water apparatus 1! 
porates several necessary corrections 
were made in a delayed proof of the ar 
entitled, ‘“ Hot-water Supply Simj 
and Improved,” which was printe 
pages 69 and 7o of last week’s issue: 
The Falkirk Iron Co.’s apparatus hi 
its essential feature a “twin” boile 
is to say, the central washing boiler i 
rounded by an outer casing or 
jacket, which is in effect a circul 
cylinder, containing hot water that ¢ 
drawn off to feed a bath, or to meet 
domestic needs ; and as water is drat 
from it, the cylinder fills automa 
from a cold-supply cistern conve! 
placed. A steam escape is fitted i 
rim of the boiler, and a draw-off 
fitted to emptv the washing pan. 
‘“ Twin ”’ botler-can-be heated fromm 
grate—the familiar “copper-hole = 
pendently of the range fire. In 
words, when the kitchen fire is not 
the “ Twin ”’ boiler is used as an imi 
dent unit. The “ Twin” boiler is dé 
to stand in an ordinary scullery, ai 
jacket. is ‘connected’ by flow and 
pipes to a high-pressure boiler at thie 
of the kitchen range or living-roo 
Although at the company’s sho 
Craven House, 119, 121, and 123, 
way,:London, W.C.2, the ‘‘ Twing 
is seen working in coniunction Wi 
“Compax ” combination conve 
rate, which secures the maximum 
ing efficiency from the fuel consum 
type of grate is not essential to the aj 
tus, which will work with any efficiel 
of kitchen range or living-room grat 
a, high-pressute boiler. = 
Many other interesting exhibits re 
to housing are on view at the sho 
in Kingsway, where, we are sure 
teots and others interested will be 
and courteously welcomed. 


Kitchen Floors. 
Kitchen floors made of waterp 
_cement are very durable, and are 
pleasing in colour by. selected pig 
which are obtainable from all dn 
and colourmen. For instance, - 
parts of red oxide of iron ‘ (ferric (4 
mixed with eighty-six parts. of 
ground Portland cement, prod 
effective red, if it is used in.a m 
three parts of washed sand to one 
cement and 2 per cent. of Pudlo 
list of suitable colours, with -pro: 
for use, may be obtained from 4 
Kerner-Greenwood and Co., Ltd. 
Lynn. 
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Peace and Unity 


7 T is the custom to-day to look forward. Indeed, 
| the wisdom of directing one’s gaze in that 
direction cannot be gainsaid. And yet, ’twere 
yell, now and then, to illumine the future with certain 
‘ays from the past. The architectural profession 
-hroughout the world finds itself perplexed as never 
vefore. In common with all other vocations it feels the 
mpact of war. It discerns a certain upsetting of 
methods, and it believes that further upsettings are on 
he way. Generally, it attributes all of these annoy- 
ices to the events since 1914. Some take the point of 
new that war acts as a great germicide or cleansing 
igent, purifying human affairs through the terrible 
deal it inflicts. Others, on the contrary, only see that 
var has merely accelerated the ever-present purifying 
rrocess by compelling mén to recognise their weak- 
vesses under the .stress of a threatened national 
extinction. _ 
_In England, as in the United States, and in France 
.s well, the war experience of the architect, in so far as 
us recognition and employment by Government was 
concerned, is usually cited as a humiliating confession 
ft the inferior position that architecture has been able 
o secure. for itself in the twentieth century. But a 
areful and unprejudiced analysis of this assumption is 
tkely to afford convincing evidence of two things, one 
ne corollary of the other. First, that architecture had, 
p to the beginning of the war at least, come to be 
eckoned as primarily a function of esthetics; second, 
aat as the connection between esthetics and war was 
ot then, and is not now immediately apparent to either 
ae authorities in charge or the public at large, the fact 
qat architecture was not taken into account in the 
cheme of war preparations is quite easy to understand. 
‘his is a psychological condition for which either the 
rchitect is at fault for having proclaimed himself the 
‘otary of art, even of fine art, or for which the State is 
P blame for having allowed its citizens to be so poorly 
ducated that they were without any intelligence 
whatever, on a question affecting the physical attributes 
I either a building, a street, a town, ora city. But in 
ny event, a fairly clear case can be made out by those 
“ho contend that the treatment meted out to architects 
ly Government during the war is in no sense a 
‘emendous slap in the face as so many pretend. The 
icts need to be carefully ascertained and weighed 
efore judgment is taken, and in the United States at 
vast the Post War Committee of the American Institute 
t Architects is asking for a suspension of judgment in 
ich matters until it has assembled all the data avail- 
ole and presented it in such form that just conclusions 
vay be drawn from it. 
In England, it appears that the practice of utilising 
he architect, as the war went on, ditféred not very con- 
derably from the practice in the United States. As 
ie huge governmental organisations were constantly 
spanded, and as constructional work developed in 


both extent and character, architects were gradually 
drawn into the personnel of these vast bureaus or 
departments. The tendency to bureaucracy, under the 
stimulus of this particular phase of war experience, 
appears to have left a profound imprint in England. 
Public work in that country appears now to have become 
the coveted prey of those bureaus and departments 
which, organised primarily for purely war functions, 
are now so. in love with their job as to desire ardently 
that. they be continued ad infinitum. In the housing 
programme, for example, the struggle appears to be 
sharp, and the architects of England seem.-to be 
confronted with the bureaucratisation of the whole pro- 
ject. Nothing more disastrous to the nation.could pos- 
sibly be imayined, for of all the horrors of the now 
prominent housing problem, what could be worse than 
the adoption of a standardised line of houses, to be set 
down in wild profusion throughout England, the chief 
consideration being the lowest .possible~ rate . with 
which escape from the now intolerable housing shortage 
in England may be made? 

Yet, in dwelling upon this picture of desolation and 
tawdriness, one must not fail. to take into account 
certain lessons which have been learned as a result of 
Government’s constructional experience in war. In the 
United States, at least, the housing work carried on by 
the two principal Government agencies, the Department 
of Labour and the Shipping Board, instilled clearly 
into the minds of all those professionals who partici- 
pated, the knowledge that only through intimate co- 
operation from the very beginning could a result be 
obtained which would approximate the ideal solution of 
any problem. 

In other words, compulsory co-operation whereunder 
each profession subordinated itself to the end. desired, 
developed and emphasised the desirability of a much 
more intimate relationship than had in the past existed 
between the several professions which occupy themselves 
with one or other of the phases of the housing problem. 
There is a good deal to be said on this score, and 
architects will do well to remember that the answer to 
the incompetence and slovenliness of bureaucracy will 
be found in a closer rapprochement cf the professions 
having to do with construction and physical planning. 
They must cease their antagonistic attitude and dis- 
cover themselves to themselves and to each other, not 
as warriors determined upon the monopolistic capture 
of all building commissions but as co-workers in a field 
of service where the public to be served will pass final 
judgment, and in which verdict it probably will be 
nearly right. 

But with these very general conclusions, drawn more or 
less at random from war experience, the question still 
arises as to how the architectural crofession is to gird 
itself more effectually for the combat ahead. In the 
United States, the profession is represented by one 
parent body, the American Institute of. Architects. Its 
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Post-War Committee is now engaged upon a comprehen- 
sive collection of facts and opinions, to the end that it 
may eventually make certain recommendations. In Eng- 
land—and | speak only of those two great English-speak- 
ing nations with which I am most familiar—one seems to 
be forced to the conclusion that unless the profession can 
accomplish that long-discussed unity toward which it has 
striven at intervals, it will find itself ill equipped for the 
future. Surely, if the war has given us any lessons at 
all, it has pointed out the utter fallacy of a divided counci! 
and a separate authority. Under such an arrangement, 
effort is cancelled before it is made. Governments can- 
not be expected, by the very nature of their being, to give 
preference to either one of two ormore societies, each of 
which claims to be representative of a profession. It is 
reasonable for Government to assume that if a profession 
is divided among itself as to what is the best course to 
pursue, it had better be left alone to discover some basis 
of common ground. 

Specifically, one may at least refer to the registration 
question in any discussion of the English problem. Yet 
what are the facts, reduced to the simplest form of 
equation? I do not pretend to make out a case for regis- 
tration, even though experience does seem to demon- 
strate that it has almost universally operated to raise the 
standards of professional achievements and performance 
in architecture. But against that advancement we must 
wait and watch to see that those in charge of registration 
do not use it as a monopolistic club. We do not want any 
professions limited by those who are carrying them on. as 
a means of protecting their income. We do want pro- 
fessions limited, if it can be done, to competent prac- 
titioners. 

But a registration law cannot be made retroactive. No 
Government will confer the right to the title of architect 
tc any special class, nor will it disbar from the conduct of 
building operations any of its citizens who have esta- 
blished themselves in the business or who have pursued 
the calling as a method of livelihood, no matter whether 
they call themselves architects or anything else. It will 
undoubtedly, under proper restrictions, confer some sort 
of distinguishing title by which the public may know that 
the bearer is an architect who has passed the Govern- 
ment’s educational standards, leaving the man who 
merely calls himself architect to secure what employment 
he may from those who desire to buy that kind 
of service. But in the long period which must 
elapse ere the established incompetents and usurpers 
can be weeded out, under the Registration Act the com- 
petent man must submit to being herded, in the lists of 
registered architects, with those whom he knows to be 
charlatans. Is it not the fear and the loathing of this 
unavoidable condition under the operation of a Registra- 
tion Act which has dissuaded so many architects in Eng- 
land from the thought of that professional unity around 
which the whole question .of registration has seemed to 
revolve these many years? And yet the longer the opera- 
tion is deferred, the more serious it will be when it does 
have to be submitted to, while, in the meantime, incom- 
petence multiplies, in spite of every effort to the con- 
trary, and the profession becomes more and more the 
prey of those hangers-on who can manage to pick up a 
hving by pretending, since the Government throws no 
restrictions whatever in the way of whoever desires to 
practice architecture. 

One offers these considerations the more boldly in view 
of the insistence of the problems which now demand 
solution. It seems clear, now that the three French 
architectural societies have united, that unity will hence- 
forth be prerequisite to any concerted and effective effort 
for the advancement of the profession. Nor should the 
principle of unity be allowed to cease and deteriorate 
with national boundaries. All civilised countries have 
their architectural organisations; all of them have their 
problems ; they struggle on more or less in isolation and 
with an apparent unconcern of what the‘r ‘brethren in 
other lands are doing. Yet their fundamental problems 


fortiori, in the whole industry of building.—Eps. A 
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are alike. They may differ in detail, as manners ¢ 
modes of life differ, but at the bottom there are 

elementary questions of education, fees, competitio 
advertising, and the like. In none of these things are 
architects of any country abreast of the ttmes—in real: 
to be really abreast one should be ahead in these days. 
rapidly do changes occur-—and the whole history of arc 
tectural organisations reveals the inherent structt 
defects of their composition. They succumb to all 

enemies of organisational life, and continually lag beh 
the times in which their members live and practise < 
struggle for recognition and existence. This is a bn 
fact, but it is too true to be left unsaid. 

More than that, it is the tendency of organisations 
grow into an attitude of mind where the organisat 
assumes a greater importance than the idea for which 
organisation was formed. Selfish interests of the me 
bers creep in to obscure the larger issues. Men beco 
tiltra-conservative as they band themselves togetl 
There is an increasing reluctance to disturb any ti 
honoured custom or regulation. Things that once ser 
their purpose well become outworn without having 
fact discovered. The world does riot progress throt 
the efforts of organisations. It is dragged along by 
courageous individuals who refuse to have their ene: 
and intelligence smothered by creeds and dogmas, or 
rules and canons. The history of every organisat 
reveals this type of struggle, and illustrates how diffe 
it is to move a large ‘body any great distance at a time. 

But if there can be set up an international unity 
architectural effort, under which both architects and tl 
organisations in all countries may receive the stimt 
and the inspiration of the thought and action of th 
fellow practitioners, whether working as individuals o: 
organisations, then there would seem to be a fair basis 
prophesying that architecture had an excellent chance 
becoming a great department of human service; fo 
seems almost unnecessary to add that only as such 1 
hkely to find its place in the life of the future. Asam 
art. practised for the amusement and the personal com 
of a group of dilettanti, its days are numbered. Asa‘ 
vice which shall contribute to the phys:cal betterment 
all forms of communal life, it has a wider field befor 
than any on which it has ever fed. . 

Through unity—local, national, international—the } 
fession can strengthen its own position in every directn 
it can gain added pregtige for each country by 
prestige of its whole accomplishment throughout 
world. The success of one organisation in solving ; 
particular problem, whether it be in education or 
coping with Governmental authorities, will be of helt 
all the others. In a word, architects must cease tl 
monachal life and come out into the world as hun 
beings, as part of the whole play and not as pedestal 
superiors demanding recognition. In union with e 
other, they will find strength; in union with life asi 
lived and ~laved on the stage of to-day, they will find 
greatest of pleasures. The world needs them sorel 
yet it knows not how to use them as it would. 

CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKEE 


[Mz. Charles Harris Whitaker, as editor of” 
“ Journal of the American Institute of Architects,” enj 
exceptional opportunities of surveying the field of ar 
tecture in his own country, and a recent visit to ours 
to that extent enlarged his experience and increased 
data for philosophical generalisation. For the opent 
he expresses we are, of course, not responsible; but} 
disclaimer is unnecessary seeing that the article is sign 
and that Mr. Whitaker expresses himself with as m’ 
courtesy as grace. His observations on bureaucracy 
of vital interest in this courtry at the present mome 
for there is considerable anxiety lest it should take 
a malignant form and remain with us ‘as a chro 
affliction ; but still greater importance will attach to 
ably-reasoned plea for unity in the profession and 
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THE, ARCHITECTS: 
Notes and 
The Street Decorations for Peace. 
“NONCERNING the street decorations for peace one’s 
4a worst fears have been realised. To say that they were 


utterly unworthy of the occasion would be high praise 
i oe with what we actually think about them, Certainly 
» Mall, with its two rows of shapely pylons (of which, by the 
ity, excellent though they were, there were about twice- too 
iny), 1ts festoons, and its trophies of banners or pennons, 
ade a very fine show; but, elsewhere, generally speaking, the 
ithes-line and penny-flag motif prevailed, its dreary monotony 
jieved, if at all, by little else but the inextinguishable and 
excusable ‘‘ Venetian mast,’’ as the camouflaged scaffold-pole 
s been humorously designated. What our Allies thought of 
When they saw how poor a figure we cut as decorators one 
wuld rather not conjecture. They are welcome, however, to 
spise the tawdry and contemptible display as much as they 
‘ase, and we will hasten to assure them of our most sym- 
thetic concurrence; bui the pity of it is that they can hardly 
'p carrying away with them the impression that we were 
lable to do better. For to them it will be utterly incon- 
vable that on the greatest celebration in the world’s history 
would willingly allow ourselves to sink to the lowest depths 
decorative depravity to which London has yet descended. 
iturally, therefore, they will assume that we are a nation 
hout artists, or that having artists we have been too mean 
too stupid to employ them to the extent that the occasion so 
hly warranted. Whatsoever artistic feeling was manifested 
sat rare and refreshing intervals it was) made but a drop 
the ocean, and served mainly to emphasise the general welter 
inanity. Our point is that, at least as regards the central 
‘a within which the pageant moved, the decorations should 
ve been centrally schemed and controlled by a select panel 
architects and other artists, and that this step should have 
m taken months ago. In that case our great processional 
sets might have left on our guests an indelible impression of 
‘nity, instead of leaving them bewildered by the evidence that 
ace of proved nobility should be content t6 have it expressed 
inly in paper roses. And the pity of it is that millions of our 
ive gobemouches have intensely admired these paltry 
vgaws, and the lay Press has industriously stimulated their 
se taste. At the time of writing we had had no opportunity 
seeing the cenotaph to ‘‘ the Glorious Dead ’’; but the names 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Frank Baines, who are said to 
ye been associated in its production, are an assurance of 
dle-design and appropriate decoration. 
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"Tie Forward Movement in Architectural Education. 


“he important developments outlined in Major Maurice E. 
‘bb’s speech at the prize-giving of the A.A. Schools last week 
ud have been commented upon immediately if time had 
»wed. One’s first impression of them is that they certainly 
date a bold forward movement of the right sort. First, the 
ctions of the A.A. Schools are to be extended: they are to 
open “to all who seriously intend to make their living in the 
3 and crafts connected with fine building, and not to.archi- 
‘Salone.” This realises a hope that the writer of these notes 
long cherished, and has sometimes ventured to express—that 
ans might somehow and some day be found of widening 
hitectural education by including in it the arts and crafts 
dclated with architecture. Further, we have often urged the 
irability of bringing into closer touch the various units of 
army enlisted under the flag of architecture. We are there- 
> naturally gratified to believe that these dreams are now on 
| point of realisation. Personal gratification, however far 
aay be removed from mere vanity, is an infinitesimal matter 
.pared with the far-reaching consequences that seem to us to 
certain to accrue from the sweeping changes that have been 
SMaugurated. We are convinced that those changes are in 
accord with the spirit of the times, and that they have been 
ely calculated to meet opportunely the new conditions. 
education will not only admit of a freer intermingling and a 
te effectual exchange of ideas between artists of various 
ominations who have been hitherto kept too widely asunder, 
will give the student larger opportunities. of personal read- 
ment. Supposing he discovers that he has made a mistaken 
ice of a career, it may be possible for him to find “a better 
’ without going outside the profession, or, indeed, without 
1g outside the hospitable doors of the A.A. Schools. It? fox 
mple, the man who had entered as an architect finds that his 
perament would better befit a decorator; or if the youth 
ered as a decorative artist discovers before it is too late that 
1s a heaven-born architect ; then, we presume, it will be no 
‘e difficult to effect the change than it will be for any versa- 
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tile youth who so desires it to attain to more or less of mastery 
in all the five sub-divisions that are now to be open to him; or 
he may specialise intensively in any one or more of them— 
housing and commercial planning, modern construction, 
decoration, business methods, or advanced design. Hitherto it 
has been, we have always felt, a serious defect of architectural 
education that it did not recognise diversity of type, but was a 
little procrustean, subjecting the sensitive artistic temperament 
and the hard-headed practical mind to pretty much the same 
kind of training. The new curriculum seems to be in a fair 
way to make due allowance for this diversity of gifts ; wherefore 
it not merely democratises—it humanises. 


Conversion of Country. Cottages. 

Many country cottages are being converted from roughness 
to refinement. Their sanitation is being made perfect, and 
they are being “ fitted with all modern conveniences,’’ as the 
auctioneering phrase goes. It is not at all difficult to divine 
the reasons tor this tendency. Owners of attractively situated 
cottages formerly occupied by labourers—and more especially 
by fishermen—perceive or anticipate two new conditions which 
can be made to conduce to profit, or which, on the other hand, 
may result in loss if the present opportunity is allowed to slip. 
These new conditions are—that the well-to-do, being anxious 
to reduce their establishments, are therefore content to dwell 
in cottages, provided these are made comfortable for them, and 
that national housing will ultimately provide for the labourer 
and will leave the old-fashioned cottage on the hands of the 
owner, who consequently, with the astuteness of his class, is 
adapting the country cottage to the needs of a different type of 
tenant. Whether this movement is likely to spread sufficiently 
to modify at all considerably the pre-war classification of 
house-dwellers is an open question that is obviously of first- 
class importance to those architects who, specialising on 
domestic work, are rather anxious to know whether the general 
run of it is likely to be much smaller than it was before. Pro- 
bably it will be, and probably the reported increase in cottage 
conversion is merely symptomatic of the broader generalisation 
that, the cost of building having gone up, and the need for all- 
round economy having risen simultaneously with it, a smaller 
scale is very likely to be commonly adopted, Yet one must not 
lose sight of the newly rich, who, like the painter in “Punch,” 
is ‘‘slappin’ it on lavish.’’ But it may be taken for granted 
that, as a general rule, the size of the middle-class house will be 
inversely as its price, and the plutocratic profiteers who are re- 
fitting old cottages are hardly numerous enough to redress the 
balance. Those who are dividing middle-sized houses into 
small flats are rapidly becoming wealthy; and, to give them 
credit, they are meeting a rather desperate need of the town- 
dweller of the lower middle classes. 


The Housing Bill in the House of Lords. 


The Housing and Town-pianning Bill has passed through the 
House of Lords without material damage ; and, indeed, it seems 
to have derived some slight improvement—as when, for 
instance, on the day of the third reading—Thursday, July 17— 
the Lord Chancellor passed an amendment deleting from 
Clause 1 the requirements that with regard to each scheme 
there should be submitted to the Local Government Board “ the 
total estimated cost of the scheme ; the estimated rent obtainable 
for each house or group of houses in the scheme; and the 
estimated economic deficit resulting, and the portion of that 
deficit to be charged upon the rates.’’ These provisions 
obviously smacked too much of the Red Tape Department to 
be permitted to remain as occasions of delay and obstruction, 
and one is glad to see them ruthlessly brushed away. The 
Marquis of Salisbury’s amendment requiring that the houses 
proposed to be built “should be of suitable construction, and 
that the natural amenities of the locality should not be unneces- 
sarily injured,’ looked inoffensive enough to be accepted, as it 
was, on its face value, although unsuspected dangers may 
possibly lurk below its smooth surface ; but Lord Downham’s 
motion to leave out Clause 44, making it compulsory on local 
authorities to adopt a town-planning scheme without the 
previous holding of a local inquiry, and without any financial 
aid from the Exchequer, was withdrawn, Lord Salisbury 
remarking rather plaintively that “It was - really 
necessary that town-planning should have a great forward 
movement at the present time.’’? With respect to 
housing, Lord Downham was much to be preferred 
in his chrysalis stage as Mr. Hayes Fisher; for his atti- 
tude. towards the Housing Bill in the House of Lords would be 
very difficult to reconcile with his splendid advocacy of national 
housing when he was in the Lower Chamber. | 
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A Peace Pageant of the Thames 


By CROSSLEY DAVIES 


PEACE Pageant of the Thames is to be held in August. 
A According to details already published the King 1s to 
head the procession in the Royal barge. 

The plans for and designs of the pageant are in the hands of 
the League of Arts. This is a new body with the praiseworthy 
aim of drawing the Arts and the people into closer touch. They 
deserve all encouragement. It is an undoubted achievement 
to obtain from the authorities the direction of a public pageant. 

So much has yet to be done in this field that this breaking of 
new ground gives rise to real hope of something better and 
more comprehensive. If it leads to the consultation of our 
best artists by Government Departments and other public 
bodies on all occasions when art has a right to have a voice 
in the matter it will mean a momentous change, and a change 
most decidedly for the better. 

For that reason we are grateful to the League of Arts. The 
river pageant will undoubtedly be finer than if it had been left 
to the care of an official committee alone. Yet when all this 
has been said I hope it will not be regarded as ungracious to 
add that it came as a surprise to some of us that the League 
did not consult the one artist in London supremely fitted for 
the task. Mr. Brangwyn’s sketches, some of which have been 
reproduced in this Journal, add point to the regret. These 
designs were made for a proposed water pageant at Hammer- 
smith which Mr. Brangwyn had offered to design. Unhappily, 
it was found there would not be time to collect the money 
needed and get the decorative work done as well. It was the 
suggestion of a member of the Council of the League of Arts 
that led Mr. Brangwyn to approach the Borough Council. How 
much better would it have been had the’ League asked him 
to design the bigger scheme. Had they done so, I am sure 
we should have had the finest pageant seen on the river for 
centuries. 

Mr. Brangwyn stands alone among British artists in his sense 
of design and decoration. His knowledge of ships and ship- 
ping and of the river and river pageants is one few, if any, 
modern artists can equal. His mastery of colour is supreme. 
In all other countries Frank Brangwyn is acclaimed as one of 
the chief figures in British art to-day. No one who knows will 
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should have been entrusted. ; 
The Thames has been neglected too long. It is full t 
that London paid her just tribute to the river that has m 
her. The pageant gives her the opportunity. Let us se 
it that the tribute is handsomely paid. To the Thames 
City largely owes its supremacy in commerce. Time was w 
the citizens recognised their debt. P ie 
In the Middle Ages the Thames was London’s greatest h 
way. There was a great traffic between the Court and the C€ 
It went by way of the river from London Bridge or Blackfr 
to Westminster. ‘The King and Queen had their Royal bar 
The Lord Mayor and the great City guilds used to go in § 
cession up the river. Their State barges were works of. 
The river in those days was a gay and busy thorough 
There as nowhere else was the life of the capital fully re 
sented. Its story is one of pomp and pageantry, of trade 
of tragedy. It was the first road our Sovereigns took on t 
way to Coronation. It was the gateway of trade. It was 
Jast road along which traitors passed to their doom. The sec 
of the Thames are. the secrets of half the mysteries of Lom 
It is one of the homes of English history. | eh 
The first water procession on record, according to Stow, | 
place in 1450. The new Lord Mayor, John Norman, To 
that year by water to Westminster to take the oath. “% 
caused a barge to be made at his own charge,” Stow wr 
“and every company had several barges well decked” 
trimmed to pass along with him.” This was not the firstt 
that State barges had been used for the Grocers’ Company 
their accounts for 1436 mention payment for the hire of ba 
to attend the Sheriff’s show. Bee str ¥ 
One of the greatest pageants graced the progress of Qu 
Anne Boleyn from Greenwich to the ‘Tower for her corona 
in 1533. The Common Council ordered the Haberdashers, 
of whom was Lord Mayor, to prepare a barge for the bach 
“garnished with banners like as they use when the Maye 
presented at Westminster.’’ All other crafts were also ¢ 
manded to prepare barges and to decorate them’ with t 
banners, and also “to decke them with targets, by the side 
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varges, and to set up all such seemly banners and bannerets 
1ey had in their halles, or could get to furnish their said 
yes; and every barge to have minstrels.’’ The Mayor and 
cil were all in scarlet. There were fifty barges in the 
procession. In a boat in front of the Lord Mayor’s barge 
‘a great red dragon, continually mooving and casting wild 
‘and round about it “stoode terrible monstrous and wilde 
| casting fire and making hideous noyse.’’ The Lord 
w’s barge was hung with rich cloth of gold and silk, decks, 
ards, and the top castles. “At the foreship and the sterne 
two great banners rich beaten with the armes of the King 
he Queene ; and on the top castle also was a long streamer 
, beaten with the sayd armes; the sides of the barge were 
ll of flags and banners of the devices of the companies of 
|Irdashers and Merchant Aventurers, and the lassiters or 
( were hanged with innumerable pensels, having little bells 
te endes, which made a goodlie noise and was a goodlie 
| wavering with the wind; on the outside of the barge were 
en scutcheons, in metall, of the armes of the King and 
ne. . . which scutcheons were fastened on the clothes of 
ae silver hanging on the deckes.”’ 
\other boat, on the left of the barge, contained a symbolicai 
». In it was “a mount and on the mount stoode a white 
In, crowned upon a roote of golde, environed: with white 
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roses and red, which was the Queene’s device ; about which 
mount sate virgins singing and playing melodiously.” 

The Queen was escorted by numerous other barges, “of 
manie noblemen . . . everyone in his barge.”’ So they passed 
to the Tower, “ minstrels playing continually ” and arrived 
amid “ diverse peales of guns.” 

That was how in the gorgeous sixteenth century they 
managed a river pageant. How should it be done to-day? It 
should certainly tell, as far as it can be told, the story of the 


river. The great State barges of earlier days should have their 
place. The Lord Mayor and the City companies should be 
represented. That at least is obvious. There should be music 


and munstrelsy and symbolical groups. Motor-boats 
launches could be disguised as mermaids and tritons. 
horses, too, with the exhaust used to blow 
nostrils. Father Thames might easily be shown drawing the 
Lord Mayor’s barge. It would not be difficult in skilled hands 
to convert a motor-launch into the god of the river. 

The bridges and river-banks could be decorated, but deco- 
rated so as to give their finest effect to the spectators in boats. 
Such a pageant is best seen from the surface of the water, 
Inigo Jones would have revelled in it. 

In a master’s hands it would be an impressive and inspiring 
spectacle. 


and 
Sea- 
steam through the 
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Town-Planning, Housing, and Traffic 


IE following is a summary of the evidence given on July 9 
by C. B. Purdom, secretary of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, before the Select Com- 
|. of the House of Commons on London Traffic: 
“he main problem of London traffic is that of bringing 
krs to and across London to their work. It is this kind of 
i that is the most difficult to deal with and the least remu- 
we; it is this traffic that is a dead waste to the indivi- 
to industry, and to the community at large ; and it is for 
affic that a permanent means of relief is required. It is 
sly assumed that the problem is to be solved by the crea- 
{ new arterial roads and by increasing and speeding up 
stems of mechanical transport between the centre and the 
1s. Too little consideration has been given to the means 
cucing the needs of passenger traffic by the co-ordination 
‘dential and industrial development. 
Ye believe that a large part of the traffic difficulties of 
(n are caused by the over-centralisation of industry and 
trce and the lack of system in the development of the 
/ No permanent solution can be found in any scheme of 
improvement not based upon a full consideration of the 
1 developments of both industry and residence. We agree 
dads, tramways, omnibuses, tubes, and surface railways 
| be co-ordinated throughout Greater London and the 
) beyond. But unless this is done in conjunction with the 
r. and planning of the area for residential and industrial 
yes it will be ineffective. 
he present state of the traffic problem arises out of the 
ater of London development. The movement of the resi- 
l population from the centre to the outskirts, with which 
yae is familiar, has been accompanied over a long period 
ts by the increase of commerce and industry in the 
‘| This has brought about a separation of working and 
(tial areas, with the result that more and more of the 
“.g population have to pass twice daily between the centre 
iver-widening outer ring. Each time that a new residen- 
a has been brought into touch with the centre by means 
xtension of the tube railways the traffic congestion at the 
‘has been increased. 
ost of the discussions of London traffic proceed on the 
‘tion that the past development of London must inevit- 
tinue. We believe that assumption to be erroneous. 
ies the spreading of population in the outskirts, and asa 
of the difficulty of acquiring industrial sites in the centre. 
er and outer suburbs have suffered a steady invasion by 
ial undertakings, and large and small factories are to be 
i work through Greater London. This industrial devel- 
| has extended far beyond the present metropolitan 
ries. We believe that this new tendency of industry 
(38 not peculiar to London) is a sign ‘of important 
le forces which will profoundly affect the course of 
« development. Left to itself it has added to the confu- 
Gtraffic. Factories have been established without regard 
Ung location, which has produce (among other things) an 
4s amount of cross-travelling—for example, workers at 
7 engineering works at Willesden reside in Holborn, 
‘th, and other places in the inner area, and men living 
1ey go to work as far as Tilbury. 


5. We suggest that the growing tendency of industry to esta- 
blish itself outside the centre should be encouraged ; for if pro- 
perly directed it could pe turned to the advantage of the devel- 
opment of Greater London and become a means of simplify- 
ing the whole nroblem of London traffic. The improvement in 
the speed and cheapness of transportation which has made 
suburban development possible equally permits of the decen- 
tralisation of many industries at present working under great 
disadvantages in London. This tendency towards industrial 
decentralisation needs to be correlated with the tendency of the 
population to live under healthy conditions in country sur- 
roundings. If new industrial areas were developed in conjunc- 
tion with good transportation and adequate housing schemes, 
they would be taken advantage of by manufacturers who seek 
for improved conditions of production, as the experience of the 
garden city at Letchworth has proved. The difficulty of the 
manufacturer who wishes to establish works in the country is 
that he cannot find houses for his workers, 

6. It is hardly necessary to point out that if the 29,000 dwel- 
lings proposed to be erected by the London County Council 
within the next five years, together with the still larger number 
that may be expected to be built by the eighty-seven other hous- 
ing authorities in Greater London, are built as dormitories for 
workers in central London new traffic facilities will have to be 
provided, and the pressure upon the centre will be greatly 
accentuated. 

7- Anyone who has studied the housing problem in London 
is aware that the present housing programmes merely touch the 
fringe of a gigantic problem. To allow a vast amount of house 
building to proceed around London by local authorities who 
will not co-operate with one another will be to plunge the traffic 
and other difficulties of London into still deeper confusion 
Yet that is what is about to happen in the sight of us all. 
Moreover, in the riverside area from Poplar to Tilbury there 
are to take place large dock and industrial developments which 
depend upon big schemes of housing and transportation which 
are beyond the scope of any existing body to foresee and pro- 
vide. The traffic, housing and development needs of Greater 
London and the surrounding area will only be satisfactorily 
supplied by an authority that is able to handle them together 
and take a wide view of the issues involved. 

8. We believe that the increasing complexity of the 
passenger traffic problem, to say nothing of reasons of health 
and economic efficiency, make necessary the setting of a check 
to the solid growth of the metropolis and the further develop- 
ment of residential. suburbs. This will not be effected by the 
ordinary methods. of town-planning and the laying out of roads. 
It requires a scheme for the planning of existing residential 
suburbs as compact semi-industrial towns, and the establish- 
ment of new industrial towns in the form of garden cities with 
populations of from 30,000 to 50,000 throughout the Home 
Counties. If that were done on a scale commensurate with the 
housing needs of London and the Home Counties, it would 
have an immediate and permanent effect upon the traffic pro- 
blem by stemming the daily tide of passengers to the centre ; 
and by reducing the need for expensive new lines of road and 
rail communication, it would give a new direction to the 
development of the whole area. 
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The Plates 


Principal Doorway, Hotel des Monnaies. 


T has been said, in the rather futile generalising way of 
if which most persons are over-fond, that the talent of an 
architect is most clearly revealed in the character of his 
doorways, and that all the best architects, knowing this right 
well, give more thought to this feature than to all the rest of 
the building. Wren is cited as the most conspicuous example 
of this concentration; and certainly with him the doorway was 
a matter of intensive culture. At the other extreme is the 
architect (whose name is mercifully buried \in oblivion) who 
forgot to provide an outer door; nor did the builders remind 
him of the omission; their sole business being, they explained, 
to follow the specification with literal fidelity. The doorway 
shown is obviously of the Louis Seize period, and is a fine 
example. of beautiful decorative effect obtained by the adroit 
use of very simple elements. Note how beautifully the sculp- 
ture in the tympanum conforms to the curve of the arch; the 
relative heights being marked by the caduceus held by Mer- 
cury, and the branch in the hand of Ceres. A line drawn from 
these, touching the heads of the figures, and coming to its 
summit as it passed across the crown, would harmonise sweetly 
with the curve of the arch. The Hétel des Monnaies, or Paris 
Mint, situated next to the Institut and near the Pont Neuf, was 
built in 1771-5, and its fagade, 132 yards in length, and adorned 
with Ionic columns, is surmounted by allegortcal figures repre- 
senting Peace, Plenty, Commerce, Power, Wisdom, and Law. 
(See plate page 109.) 


Sé, 


It having fallen to Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey to show, on 
the Duchy of Lancaster estate at Kennington, a new and 
gracious mode of cottage building, it followed that when called 
upon to build a church on the estate they would design it to 
harmonise with the rest of their work. The design was there- 
fore necessarily pseudo-classical, and the plate showing the 
south elevation and a longitudinal section will afford a fair 
notion of the sweet uses to which they have adapted the tradi- 
tion. Apparently they took a wide sweep of the horizon, and 
saw that they might venture to set up a dome to conform to 
(not to compete with!) that of St. Paul’s, and with several 
lesser domes that form a sort of chorus round about it—at a 
espectful distance. 
heartily congratulated on their harmonious addition of a never- 
theless individual voice. (See plate page 113.) 


Anselm’s Church, Kennington. 


A Roman Composition. 


Miss E. G. Cooke, as a student of the second year at the 
Architectural Association School, has produced a drawing that 
shows a fine feeling for Roman forms, and a considerable 
degree of skill in so grouping heterogeneous objects as to pro- 
duce harmonious composition where it is difficult to avoid a 
muddle. To bring order out of chaos is the prime function of 
composition, and Miss Cooke has shown that she knows how 
to doit. (See plate page 115.) 


ne Design for a Municipal Building. 


Although this design shows but little originality (its author 
being evidently an admirer of Chambers), the familiar elements 
are dexterously handled, and the composition shows a quiet 
dignity that is too often lacking in public buildings. The 
coupled columns supporting the pediment vary quite necessarily 
what would be otherwise the monotonous total effect of the 
order. A poor use of the tympanum can be easily rectified. 
(See plate page 125.) 
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Described | . 


Working Drawing of a Presbyterian Church at San 
Barbara. 


This working drawing follows the American manner i1 
dicating with almost meticulous exactitude the constructi 
details of the First Presbyterian Church at Santa Bark 
California, but it does not follow the careful and indeed t 
tiful lettering that American draughtsmen generally a 
Otherwise the drawing is exemplary, This drawing is par 
larly interesting as showing to some extent the very conside; 
difference of practice between English and Americans, in 
planning of churches. In America, the church is becomin 
one may say so without offence, more and more business. 
not to say more secular, in character, and more and 1 
luxurious in their fittings and equipment. Ame 
churches have a tendency to become “ institutional.”’ The 
not merely places of worship, but places of rational recrea 
where games may be played and various kinds of s 
function may be held without shocking the susceptibiliti 
church-goers as they certainly would be shocked in this cour 
where, however, there has been occasionally a some 
timorus approach to the American mode. In certain Lo 
churches, the crypt has been occasionally turned to § 
account; one good vicar having established a gymnasium ir 
while another has found the basement useful for boxing b 
Another, it is said, has installed a small printing plant i 
crypt, with the dual object of producing cheaply his p 
magazine, and of teaching boys a useful trade. But the m 
approach to the American institutional church in Britain i 
type of building favoured by the ‘‘ Church of Christ, Scient 
and it is stated that, in America, this denomination is ak 
oe a ‘‘ skyscraper’? church, in which there will be bus 
offices, | 
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BY MISS E. G. COOKE, 


ROMAN COMPOSITION. 
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MONG the changes brought about in England during the 
\ past fifty years, making for the disfigurement of rare and 
beautiful stretches of country, the unnatural development 
| the Isle of Wight as a pleasure resort is surely the most re- 
jehensible. One would have thought that Vectis, of all the 
sithern isles holding the foremost place, might have been 
sared the calamity of exploitation in the way of inane build- 
ix. The natural charm of the scenery, the sublime coast 
ws, the cultivated plains and diminutive groves, together 
+h the venerable monuments of the past, combine to form a 
jniature England. Even the roads are marked by signposts 
id distance stones recording eighths and quarters of a mile, so 
lous are the natives of the space at their disposal. Last 
jek I revisited the Wight, making the journey from London 
|Southampton by train, and thence by the steamer down the 
nous Water to Cowes, a goodly journey and a merry. My 
jects were to review some works designed by the ubiquitous 
an Nash; to look once again on the Channel from St. Cathe- 
‘e’s Point; to pay my compliments to the old town hooded 
imonkish garb that stares out to sea and searches the sur- 
nding country above Niton; to visit the Needles and 
\rmouth ; to investigate Carisbrooke and Newport; and come 
k to town via Portsmouth. 


* * * *k 


sowes was recovering from the effects of a storm when I 
jded. The wharves were deserted, and the aspect of the 
Velibuses of yachting giocers by the water, with slate and 
|, brick and stucco, foliage and church tower, rising up in 


| 
| 
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Architectural Causerie 


terraced stages, took my fancy. In the distance, across the 
Medina, the castle built by Nash could be seen, and just beyond 
I caught some feature of Osborne standing aloof from the 
bustle and clatter of East’ Cowes, where myriads of modern 
houses bully their neighbours across the river. Old Cowes is 
much as it was when Nash knew it. Here, facing the Solent, are 
some good villas paying tribute to his influence, some modest 
brick houses, fashionable when George the Third was at 
Windsor and Nelson at Portsmouth, a few lodging-houses with 
parasol verandahs, the exceedingly modest, yet passing strange, 
Royal Yacht Club, and the unpretentious Parade. It was quite 
a delight to enter the railway station. There one is transported 
tc the early days of railway travel. The rolling stock is anti- 
quated ; fussy little engines puff into the terminus with the 
importance of long-distance veterans ; officials superintend the 
loading of trains ; porters ring bells a quarter of an hour before 
starting time; and altogether there is more bustle and excite- 
ment than one experiences at the Gare du Nord. At last we start 
on our journey, slowly traversing acres of slate roofs fronting 
the Medina. Over the way the cruel pinnacles of Whippingham 
are seen, piously contributed by the Prince Consort, and after 
an exciting journey of five miles one reaches Newport, a place 
standing nearly in the centre of the island, as regards its eastern 
and western extremities, and not far from the same relative 
position north and south. 


* * *K * 


Newport, as the capital of the island, is a neat, commodious 
market town, with a good deal of architectural interest, particu- 
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larly some eighteenth-century houses. Charles the First knew 
the place in the days of his sadness. A hundred years ago the 
principal inns were the Bugle, the Green Dragon, the Star, and 
the Wheatsheaf—hostelries all famed for hospitality and known 
to passengers by coach, Nash designed the market house, and 
specified stone for the Ionic columns. He would without doubt 
receive a shock could he see the modern tower added to his 
design. It is recorded that the building cost £10,000 at the 
time of its erection in 1814, and that the architect gave the 
design to the town, together with the drawings of the Isle of 
Wight Institution. 
* * * 

And so by steep ways to Carisbrooke to view the defences 
erected by William FitzOsborne, the additions made in the time 
of Henry I. and Edward IV., the Woodrich Tower and Eliza- 
beth’s Gate. Gone are the principal rooms that once prisoned 
Charles the King; the plastered walls of those that remain are 
scored with the pencilled scrawls of vandals. The restorer has 
been at work on barbican and tower. Quasi-antique lanthorns, 
ill-considered hinges, quaint bolts and padlocks disfigure sturdy 
oaken gates. But, notwithstanding the vagaries of Wardour 
Street, Carisbrooke is a place of memories. 

* * * * 

Hearing of the fame of the mansion of Appledurcombe, I 
made my way to Godshill, and thence to the park, noticing the 
proportions of the Ionic entrance gate on my way to the mansion. 
The house was begun by Robert Worsley in 1710 and finished 
by his son, who endeavoured to effect improvements on the 
original plan. In design the house looks at its best from a 
distance. The treatment of the Corinthian pilasters leaves 
much to: be desired, although the general composition is satis- 
factory. Sir Richard Worsley extended his travels far beyond 
the usual course mapped out for the Grand Tour. That he 
took advantage of his visits to Egypt, Turkey, and Italy to 
collect some magnificent antiques cannot be doubted. Apart 
from Carisbrooke Castle and Osporne House, Appledurcombe 
is the most considerable mansion in the island. It is to be 
hoped that some enterprising student will prepare measured 
drawings of it in the near future. 

* * * * 

So far in my trip through the Wight I had only seen a thou- 
sand or so of the five thousand houses that stood when the 
census was made at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
older cottages and small manor houses, built of stone with 
mullioned windows, have defied the ravages of time and inno- 
vation. Many of them have thatched roofs. Some have been 
judiciously repaired to serve as holiday retreats ; and yet others 
have had their bones picked for re-use elsewhere. As I neared 
Shanklin by the road from Godshill, obtaining a close view of 
the great hills that stand along the sea, it was borne home to 
me that the builders and owners of good Victoria’s day had a 
passion for dumping their spiky productions in the most beau- 
tiful natural settings. For it is a rule regarding the Isle of Wight 
that the more charming the scenery the more abominable the 
Swiss chalet or villa in imitation of Italian precedent. Bad as 
these peculiar types are, they are immeasurably superior to the 
brick and tessellated abominations of yesterday which swarm 
in the vicinity of every town and hamlet. Shanklin village, 
standing within a semi-circle fomed by the lofty heights, pos- 
sesses a small but venerable church and the remains of a good 
manor-house; but, like other favoured spots, it suffers from 
the blight of speculation, and so does Niton Undercliff. 

* XK * * 

Niton is famous as being the scene of the apprenticeship of 
Hobson, who later on became a knight and an admiral in the 
British Navy. It also holds the delightful Sandrock Hotel, little 
more than a villa, built in the reign of George the Fourth for 
the comfort of honeymooners. Nine hundred feet above stands 
the pharos constructed by Walter Godyton in 1323 to guide 
vessels that might chance near this dangerous coast at night. 
It is of octangular form, finished pyramidically at the top. 
From all points of view this curious survival of the Middle 
Ages commands the surrounding country. Chale, a mile or so 
from Niton, has suffered the least of any other village in the 
island from harmful intrusion. There are one or two perfect 
cottages of Jacobean date, a stylish Perpendicular church that 
has escaped restoration, and some interésting stonework at 


Chale Farm. 


* * * * 


As the main object of my visit was to spy out the land and 
gather information regarding the monuments, I made my way 
to Medina Hermitage in order to see the column, seventy-two 
feet in height, erected by Michael Hoy as a memorial to the 
wars with Napoleon. The inscription on the base reads: 


“In commemoration of the visit of His Imperial Majesty 
Alexander I., Emperor of all the Russias, to Great Britain 
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NULY gocone oly: 
in remembrance of many hap 


in the year 1814, and 
this pillar was erect 


years’ residence in his dominions, 
by Michael Hoy.” 

The curious thing about this graceful monument is the fae 
that at the termination of the Crimean War the good peor 
added another inscription to commemorate the peace. If fo 
reasons of economy it 1s decided locally to add some more lin 
relating to topical events, this column will indeed have done 
duty as a pillar of peace. 


* * * * 


the tour is nearly finished. I have seen t 
church tower at Yarmouth designed by Alexander to serve 
a landmark from the sea. I have tramped the narrow roe 
from west to east and from north to south, climbing the | 
above Bembridge to see the Worsiey obelisk, and from thei 
to view the beautiful church and spire at Brading, finally rea 
ing Ryde, and, as the diarist would say, so home.. On s@ 
other occasion I may have something to say about the reme 
of the Roman villas at Brading. 

It has been said with some truth, and not a little justice, t 
we know more about the reign of Victoria than we do ab 
the whole history of the Empire. The reason is not far 
seek, for it has been the custom of every critic to attack 
industrial epoch associated with the longest reign—just critic 
leavened with constructive advice. I have endeavoured to 
the development of the Isle of Wight as an epitome of ot 
parts of England, less favoured by beautiful surroundings 
climatic conditions. Prior to the year of the exhibition th 
was a tradition of sorts governing the expression of villas in 
Wight, confusing stuccoed walls, Chinese verandahs, and sé 
Gothic mouldings as ingredients for the pot-pourri. Ne 
bad mixture in its way—rather affected, a little bizarre ; bec 
ing, as the years passed, less and less favoured. When 
Queen occupied Osborne House all the islanders who cé 
afford the cost insisted on building new villas which were 
copies of the great house in miniature ; so far they were 
to local sentiment. As the years sped by the types becé 
stranger, until the way was prepared for the catalogue styl 
the past twenty-five years—a. veritable reign of terror. 


My account of 


*k * * * 


Think of the possibilities attending a period of reconst 
tion in the island; of good middle-class houses and cot 
homes that might be built. There are conspicuous elem 
of the late Georgian tradition to be exploited, a new styl 
country house for people of modest means might be evolv 
something dignified and simple, with roofs of easy pitch, sl 
or tiled, generous eaves, smooth white walls and window 
exquisite proportion. If I were appo nted inspector I w 
condemn many outrageous features, bay windows would 
to be carefully adjusted, if permitted at all; there would be 
freakish houses, and my myrmidons would receive 
much authority to destroy hideous designs as King H 
extended to the commissioner who attended to the busines 
the monasteries. But, in spite of vehement protests, the & 
ing buildings will remain for years, and will do their utmo 
frighten modern settlers. The really unfortunate thing is 
architects have not been commissioned, as they should 
been, to check the inclinations of that section of the p 
having ideas. AERC 
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leflection Due to Unsymmetrical Point 

| Loading. 

\n Fig. 2 let a girder (A B) be loaded 
h a weight (W) at a distance a greater 
/n the half-span from the bearing A, the 
{al span’ being a + b. The maximum 
lie stress dueto this load = een ey, 
ge tay) 7 

int of Maximum Deflection.—It can 
ily be found by experiment with a wood 
1 and a weight that the maximum de- 
tion is neither under the load W, nor 
he centre of the span, nor at the centre 
gravity of the diagram of flange 
esses; the first operation is, therefore, 
locate it. 

Ybviously it will coincide with the posi- 
jis of the bending moment due to the 
mgular loading AcB. This is iden- 
jl with the position of the point 
minimum shear due to such hypo- 
tical loading, i.e., the distance Ax 
im bearing A at which the hypothetical 
don Ax is equal to the hypothetical re- 
ion at A. The distance of the c.g. of 
| whole triangular load from B is 
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By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.1. 
(Continued from No. 1280, page 97.) 


waht a + 2b __ Wabd 
eee rag a +0) 
(2) A max REN: ide 2 a2 + 2ab 


gEr (a+b) 3 
Deflection at Centre of Span. 

The ordinate of flange stress diagram at 

b ] b 

a distance from A of ~ as = is pat 


2 Z 
] 2 

The total load on ~ is i ey 
Dirac am Ney 


B.M. at mid span 


= (Ra oe =) —(oad on : ~ : : =| 
j SUL S2 ost (laa ee: 


2 hia 2 6 
___Wab f(a + 2b) (a+b): Casey 
me (ae), 6 ira iat 

Wab (a + 2b) Wh (a +4 bj2 
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Wb 
“8 (3a2 + 6ab — b2 
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(3) ies A8Er (3a? + 6ab — b?) 
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Boat) a+b 
2b+a 
ped ( 3 Je 2b +a 
Eat b +S as 
a+ 2b 
Mey (4) ea 
ve a+b me, 3 


Ax 


a 


the ordinate of loadatx —f x 


f the load on Ax = RA 


ae Axe) fal ab 
2 eR ee Pouce ae 
ax — VW a2 + 2ab 
3 


|e of Maximum Deflection. 
“he deflection at x = moment of the 


yngular loading. f— —Vab.d _ 
a+ 3 xX 2i 
nent at x 
Ra x Ax)—(£ x = x =) hax 
fat 2b fa + 2b 
eat 2? ax)—(. 
23 ts GET Camm nes Ax) 


Deflection Immediately Under Load. 


= (Ra x9) x (Exa) x 
NCS Xe Nee 7 xa AGex El 


a Oe 


Wab a2 + 2ab — ae 
Er X 2 (a + b) 
Wa2b2 


In the case shown in Fig 2 a = 6 ft. oin., 
or 72 in.; b = 4 ft. oin., or 48 in. Let W 
= 1 ton and the I of the girder as before 
= 20 and E = 12000. Then the maxi- 
mum deflection will be by equation (1) 
occur at a distance from A _ equal to 


VERE: amr aa sf: 


It will by equation (2) amount to 
= N4g X24 Xx 108 


9 X 12000 X 20 X 120 


a / (36% 124) + 122 X 24 X 2) _ 


"14 in. 


The deflection under the centre of the 
span (Equation 3) will amount to 


x 122(3 x 36) + (6 xX 24) —16 


48 X 12000 X 20 
— fd 
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‘The Deflection of Beams due to Unsymmetrical Loadings 


The close approximation of the position 
of maximum deflection to the centre of 
the span, and also the extremely small 
difference between the maximum and the 
central deflection, should be noted. In 
this case the point load is 1 ft. o in. from 
the centre of the span, 1.e., at an eccentri- 
city of 10 per cent. of the span; yet the 
deflection is only 3 per cent. less than the 
maximum, and occurs at 3 per cent. of 
the span from the centre. 

Similar calculations with the point load 
at 7 ito int, 8° its: o ine, and) ft. o int 
from A, viz., at eccentricities of 20 per 
cent., 30 per cent., and 40 per cent. of the 
span, give differences of 2% per cent., 
1% per cent., and 3% per cent. respec- 
tively. Even where the load is at an 
eccentricity of 40 per cent. the maximum 
deflection is only 12 per cent. from the 
centre. 

Unsymmetrical loading is always more 
or less combined with symmetrical load- 
ing, if only that of the weight of the girder. 
As the maximum deflection of symmettrical 
loading occurs at the centre of the: span, 
the position of the point of combined 
deflection of symmetrical loads and un- 
symmetrical point loads is still closer to 
the centre; and the difference between it 
and the combined deflection at the centre 
is even smaller than the difference between 
the maximum and the central deflection, 
due to the single eccentric point load act- 
ing alone. 

The exact position and extent of the 
maximum combined deflection can be 
obtained by plotting the separate curves 
and superimposing them; but this long 
and tedious process is obviously unneces- 
sary for any combination of equally distri- 
buted and point loads which can be calcu- 
lated for the mid-span position ; because 
the difference between the total maximum 
deflection and the total deflection at mid- 
span is practically negligible. 


Determination of Deflection by Graphic 
Methods. 

The solution of structural problems by 
means of graphic construction is popularly 
considered to effect an enormous saving of 
time and mental labour. But anyone who 
is accustomed to make his slide-rule do all 
the simple arithmetic involved in  struc- 
tural calculations generally finds that 
results are obtained more quickly by the 
application of formule. The calculations 
involve no subsidiary mental effort in the 
calculation of scales, they can be more 
readily checked, and can be typed for 
record and duplication. 

Yet graphic methods of calculation con- 
tinue to find favour with many designers ; 
and in cases where the desired result is 
affected by a number of influences which 
cannot be covered by a single formula, 
they do undoubtedly save time. 

This is particularly the case with regard 
to the calculations of the maximum com- 
bined deflection caused by a number of 
loadings, especially when any of the load- 
ings are distributed over a portion only of 
the space. 

The graphic determination of deflection 
is also extremely simple. However com- 
plicated may be the loading on the beam, 
when once the bending moment diagram 
is determined, all that is necessary in 
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order to fix the deflection is the drawing of 
a fresh bending moment diagram of the 
hypothetical load, and the calculation of a 
scale by which ordinates of deflection may 
be measured from it direct. 


(To be concluded.) 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS : 
SUMMER MEETINGS. 


The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland held, from Tuesday to Thursday 
last week, in London, their summer meet- 
ings, which commenced on Tuesday morn- 
ing with a meeting of the Executive 
Council in Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall, whilst on the evening of the same 
day a dinner was held at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, .at which the Executive 
Council were the guests of the London 
Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries’ 
Association, Mr. F. J. Gayer presiding. 

On Wednesday the half-yearly general 
meeting was held in the Carpenters’ Hall, 
Mr’ FL, Dove, DL, L.C.Cahthempres- 
dent of the Federation, in the chair. 

The Lord Mayor of London (Sir Horace 
Marshall), in extending a very hearty wel- 
come to the Federation, said that the after- 
war conduct of our people and the devel- 
opment of our commerce depended upon 
speedy operations in the building industry. 
The need was so urgent that it could best 
be met by co-operation rather than by 
competition. The City was responding to 
the Government’s appeal by inaugurating 
a 52,000,000 housing scheme. He 
believed that builders would act in this 
matter with patriotic as well as commer- 
cial motives. In the new era of ‘construc- 
tion, he said, there was an opportunity for 
the Federation to act as guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, and thus to exercise a 
beneficial influence on the building in- 
dustry. Although he was not a builder, 
he was, when not Lord Mayor, an em- 
ployer of labour. All good employers 
were desirous that labour should have its 
fair share. It would be a poor look-out 
for the country if Capital and Labour did 
not work harmoniously together. 

In thanking the Lord Mayor for his pre- 
sence and his kindly words of welcome, 
Mr. F. L. Dove referred to his .lordship’s 
remark that the Federation represented the 
second largest industry in the Empire. It 
was only through the organisation of the 
employers ‘heing. thorough and complete 
that they were able to speak authorita- 
tively on behalf of the capital invested in 
the trade, and that they could meet in 
conference and discuss with the great 
labour organisations the many interests 
vital to both sides. Such discussions and 
conferences enabled the great majority of 
questions which arose to be settled in a 
broad-minded and equitable manner, and 
they found that the stronger and more 
complete the organisations on both sides 
became the more easy it was to settle dis- 
agreements without resort to the old, and 
he might say barbaric, method's of strikes 
and lock-outs. 

The Lord Mayor having withdrawn 
the business of the meeting. began with a 
motion by the President, on which it was 
decided to send the following telegram to 
the Prime Minister: “The members of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in general meeting assembled, tender to 
the Prime Minister their hearty congratu- 
lations and thanks on his successful efforts 
in the settlement of the terms of the Peace 
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Treaty, and express the hope that he will 
now be able to attend to the many serious 
questions which require careful and judi- 
cious handling, in order that the general 
industries of this country can resume their 
normal conditions.” 

The eighty-second half-yearly report 
was then read and approved. 

Mr. Elvins moved the following nresolu- 
tion: “ That the following members of the 
Executive Council be appointed as a 
special committee to consider the final 
draft of the special contract for Govern- 
ment subsidised housing schemes, namely : 
The President, Messrs. Ernest J. Brown, 
E. J. Hill,-F. Woods, and W. Moffat, and, 
subject to their acceptance thereof, the 
National Federation demands’ that the 
Ministry of Health insist on its use in all 
schemes obtaining State aid.” 

This was carried. 

One of the Council’s recommendations 
to the meeting was that the Resettlement 
Committee of the Industrial Council be re- 
commended, when considering the form of 
contract for use in Government housing 
schemes now in preparation by the Local 
Government Board, to also further recom- 
mend the meeting to consider the 
advisability of pressing the Local Govern- 
ment Board to make the document obli- 
gatory on all authorities for use in all 
schemes where Government aid was 
obtained. 

This was put to the meeting, and after 
some discussion carried, 

A letter was read from the Home Office 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee in- 
viting written statements on (a) the desira- 
bility or otherwise of establishing a 
system of accident insurance under the 
control or supervision of the State, and (b) 
the amount of the compensation which 
should be provided under the present 
system as established under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1906, or under 
any new or modified system which they 
may decide to recommend. 

This matter had been dealt with by the 
Executive Council on the preceding day, 

On the question of organisation, the 


Secretary, Mr. A. G. White, had prepared. 


a report, in which it was suggested that it 
might be worth while to appoint travelling 
organisers in some of the more backward 
areas, such as the eastern counties and 
the south and west, but that it was ques- 
tionable whether this course is necessary 
generally, having regard to.the present 
natural trend towards affiliation in conse- 
quence of the activity of the operatives, an 
activity which is likely to continue for 
some years yet. It was further suggested 
that the responsibilities for local organisa- 
tion work should remain as indicated in 
National Rule 17 (1) (m) and (0), and that 
the National Federation should press the 
Regional Federations to get the Inter- 
Federation Organisation and Finance 
Committees set up and_ working 
against next winter, asking them at the 
same time to take into consideration the 
present activities of the Operative Orga- 
nisers in their respective areas and decide 
what are the best steps to take to turn 
those activities to the best account in our 
favour. 

The matter was referred to the Regional 
Federation for report in two months’ time. 

On the question of closer relations with 
branch trades, a report was submitted in- 
dicating the nature of the negotiations 
which had taken place between the Fede- 
ration and certain branch trades. 

The question was discussed by the meet- 
ing as to whether future negotiations rela- 
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tive to wages and conditions shoy 
dealt with nationally instead of local 
heretofore, and it was decided that 
matter should be dealt with nationall 

Mr. R. B. Chessum moved the ad 
bility of making it a condition of the F 
ration’s agreeing to a shortening of hy 
and of any further increase in the 1 
mum rate of wages paid in the buil 
trades, that the operatives should ag 
the insertion in all working-rule a 
ments of satisfactory provisions for 
maintenance of an equivalent output, 

This motion led to animated discus; 
and was carried. ‘ 

An amendment to the effect that 
agreement shall be ratified by local ay 
rities until the national body has given 
sent was defeated by a large majority, 

Mr. F. Woolley moved that the Goy 
ment be urged to put into operatio. 
once an active propagandum with a: 
to educating all classes of the commu 
in economic principles, especially | 
regard to output and the well-being of 
workers, and that the Board of Educa 
be urged to include in the curriculi 
schools under its control instruction 
this vital subject. A 

This was carried. i 

A debate on certain delicate matte 
relating mainly, we believe, to cer 
activities of the Institute of Plumbe 
was held in camera and cannot at pre 
be reported. 

At 8 p.m. on Wednesday a reception 
given at Caxton Hall, Westminster, by 
President of the London Master Build 
and Aircraft Industries’ Association 
members of the National Federation 
their ladies, and on Thursday, July 1} 
10 a,m., a Thames trip, started from W 
minster Pier for Hampton Court, wl 
the palace and grounds were visited. — 


LEGAL. 
Builder's Claim. 
Milton v. Ashburnam. 
June 17. —Official Referee’s Court. Before Mr. Ve 

A small matter involving a sum of ¢ 
£35 odd occupied the Official Referee 
two counsel, Mr. F. C. Cooper for 
plaintiff, and Mr. Whitmore Richards 
the defence, during two days, the pai 
being Mr. Milton, a builder, of Ma 
Vale, and the defendant Mrs. Ashburn: 
of 58, Maida Vale. 

_ Owing to the smallness of the amo 
dispute, an effort was made at the c 
mencement of the hearing to bring abo 
settlement, but without result. 

By the writ the plaintiff clain 
£112 14s. 3d. as a result of proceedi 
under Order 14. £77 2s. \had@ 
recovered, and the money paid, leaving 
balance claimed. The house was let to 
defendant by Messrs. Inman and Pr 
house agents for the landlord, ,and— 
work done by the plaintiff consisted of | 
conversion of a stable into a garage ¥ 
certain extensions. There was a com 
between the parties first of all for . 
which was reduced to £150, .a portion 
which the landlord agreed to contribt 

The plaintiff said that certain extra W 
not included in ‘the specification wa 
bally ordered by -the defendant, wh 


i 


was consequent upon complaints made 
her surveyor, Mr. Mark Judge, in reg 
to the roof. The plaintiff said that 
work ordered was unnecessary, that 
onlv stipulation was that the roof should 
constructed of waterproof material, a 
that there was no agreement as to the ‘ 
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wal of a surveyor being necessary. Mr. 
rk Judge thought that the roof was not 
ficiently strong, and said that it ought 
be strengthened by adding a 7-in. iron 
te. The plaintiff, although regarding 
5; as unnecessary, did the work and 
irged for it as an extra. 

fhe Official Referee, after hearing the 
dence, decided that in addition to the 
n of £77 2s. paid to the plaintiff’s solici- 
under the order of Master Day, dated 
gust 23, 1918, the plaintiff was entitled 
the balance of £35 12s. 3d., making up 
- total of £112 14s. 3d. mentioned in 
. particulars of the claim. The de- 
dant, he said, was not entitled to any 
ther credit, beyond the sum admitted 
‘the plaintiff in his claim. There would 
refore be judgment for the plaintiff for 
; 12s. 3d., with costs on the High Court 
le. 


THE ART OF THEATRE 
| LIGHTING. 


Che following are extracts from a very 
uable paper, read recently by Mr. J. B. 
gan, of the Royal Court Theatre, before 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 
ough whose courtesy we are able to re- 
duce them, 
‘rom this paper it will be seen that the 
of theatre lighting has received much 
3 attention from theatre managers than 
importance deserves, and that the 
neers who have’ endeavoured to reform 
qave met with much discouragement in 
ir endeavours to modernise arrange- 
nts in which but little real improvement 
» been effected in the principles, 
aough there have been many ingenious 
vices affecting the details, from the time 
en gas was first used for theatre-light- 
. The same observation applies to 
ctricity, of which the introduction to the 
atre was at first bitterly opposed, 
inly by the persons who ought to have 
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welcomed the innovation. When electri- 
city was installed in the Savoy Theatre in 
London there was a very considerable con- 
troversy about it, and there is no doubt 
that it was at first intensely disliked by the 
actors because it revealed too much! 

In the ordinary theatre of to-day, either 
through the ignorance of the owner or his 
lack of initiative, electricity is employed 
on exactly the same principle that 
governed the use of candles in 1775 and 
gas in i880, and on consideration, I. think 
you will agree with me that this method 
tends to destroy artistic plasticity even 
more than the antiquated candle, for the 
faults of the candle are increased by the 
higher intensity of the electric power. 
There are four principal methods of plac- 
ing light. 

1. The overhead batten, that is, a series 
of coloured or plain bulbs placed among 
the borders that mask the top of the scene, 
about twenty feet above the actor’s head. 
The principal functioni of these is to 
illuminate painted scenery. Thiese bat- 
tens are reinforced by movable lengths, 
which are hung on wings or, laid on the 
floor of the stage. 

2. The footlights, which are intended 
to illuminate the actors from in front and 
from below. 

3. Standard arc-lights, movable or raised 
high up on the interior edge of the prosce- 
nium arch. These are either left open or 
coloured and frosted at will by means of 
gelatine mediums. 

4. The placing of bunches of bulbs 
behind a transparency. 

It will be easily seen that the shadows 
cast by such an arrangement of light 
destroy the naturalness and ease of the 
actor. Fifty open lights cast fifty distinct 
shadows, and no amount of pick-up lights 
can obviate this, The battens that should 


illuminate the scenery illuminate it in un- 
natural streaks, casting hard lines that 
must jar upon the artistic susceptibilities 
of both players and audience. 


The bril- 
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Jiant direct rays of unprotected arc lights, 
especially when intensified by a lens, are 
hard, unnatural, and grotesque, and abso- 
lutely destructive of artistic plasticity. 

The fault lies primarily in the placing of 
these lights, and secondly in the lack of 
diffusion. 

Nature has two means of lighting, the 
direct rays of the sun that fall in parallel 
lines, and the light of the sky, which is 
everywhere diffused. These two forms of 
light used together, or diffused light by 
itself, can illuminate space, but direct 
light alone cannot do this. 

For the lighting of an outdoor sky this 
old-fashioned’ methiod has failed utterly. 
The batten, coloured blue, lights a small 
section overhead, the rest of the lhght 
being supplied by standard arcs with or 
without a coloured gelatine medium. Of 
course, a large section of the sky is left 
entirely in darkness, and such light as 
there is is streaky and unlovely. The 
placing of lights and! their radiation of 
large tracts with coloured and diffused 
light, are two of the chief difficulties for 
the overcoming of which we turn to the 
expert for help. 

Several modern producers, realising the 
futility of trying to give anything really 
beautiful under such circumstances, have 
turned their attention to overcoming these 
difficulties. 

Mr. Gordon Craig introduced some 
fifteen or more years ago a lighting system 
in which all light was thrown from the 
grid high above the actors’ heads by means 
of inverted arcs. This system certainly 
did produce some very beautiful effects of 
light and shade, but as the light was 
entirely on the floor and on_ the 
upper portions of the scenery, and the 
shade principally on the faces of the 
actors, the experiment was a failure, 
though its author was perfectly satisfied, 
as I believe it is one of his curious theories 
that the actor’s face is at all times better 
unseen. I do not wish you to think that 
it is my intention to disparage the work 
which Mr. Gordon Craig has done for the 
theatre. Quite the contrary. Gordon 
Craig is a genius whose work for the 


theatre has produced  epoch-making 
results, 
The epoch-making results have 


occurred, it is true, principally in 
Germany; the English theatre has seen 
little of them as yet. But I am afraid there 
is nothing new in that fact; we have only 
to remember the case of aniline dyes, of 
how many other products of English 
genius which have been cast forth from 
their native soil for the laborious German 
to adopt and develop and make his own. 

Gordon Craig was neglected by the men 
of the theatre in this country, and his ideas 
had almost no direct effect on our 
stage, yet all the great German producers, 
from Rheinhart downwards, have been 
working. mainly, if not wholly, along the 
lines originated by Gordon Craig. 

Tt was his production of Hamlet that 
vitalised the Moscow Art Theatre ; it was 
the exhibition of his scene designs which 
stimulated stage reform all over Europe 
and America. 

There is one system of lighting which 
gives almost perfect lighting effects, that 
is the system invented by Mr. Mariano 


Fortuny, which has achieved a_ well- 
deserved and world-wide reputation. The 
chief difficulty attending this system 


is that it is nearly impossible to fit it in 
an old-fashioned theatre, as it needs large 
tracts of open space which few theatres 
can afford. It is also very costly in instal- 
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lation and costly to run. To explain it in 
detail would take too long, and need the 
aid of diagrams. But, to put it shortly, it 
depends on the use of reflected instead of 
direct light. Instead of lighting the stage 
with incandescent bulbs tinted in crude 
colours, the Fortuny method throws its 
brilliant illumination away from the stage 
against bands of coloured silk, which re 
flect the light in any colour or tint desired, 
either upon the whole stage or upon a 
selected part of it. 

This light is strictly diffused, since it 
casts no shadow of the object it illumi- 
nates. _Such is the basis of the Fortuny 
system, and the results obtained are 
extremely beautiful, since slow gradations 
of light can be used and colours mixed on 
the reflecting screen, just as an artist 
mixes the colours on his palette. 

Escape of reflex light is guarded against 
by the use of black velvet, which has a 
refractory value of only 2 per cent... Of 
special beauty is this system when used in 
conjunction with the Fortuny firmament 
or heaven, of which: there exist three 
or four patterns. The most simple is a 
lath and plaster semi-circular wall, 
painted an azure-blue, and stretching from 
the floor of the stage, well above the line 
of sight from the auditorium. Pin holes, 
illuminated by electricity, can be used to 
give a star-lit effect, and the whole is 
bathed in diffused light by a-series of 
reflecting screens. It would be an attrac- 
tive task to enter into the detail of this 
system, but I want to point out immedi- 
ately the objections to it that meet us in 
the practical field. 

1. The impossibility of installation in 
Me but specially designed theatres. 

The waste of illuminating power due 
to eens 
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3. The high cost of maintenance. 

At the Court Theatre I have endea- 
voured to achieve the softness and diffu- 
sion of the Fortuny system by a very much 
less complex system of what I might call 
semi-direct light. This system is the 
result of experiments extending over a 
number of years which I carried out on a 
model stage. 

Immediately on the stage side of the 
proscenium arch I have constructed a 
bridge stretching from side to side on 
which I have placed four enclosed half- 
watt lamps of 1,000 candlepower each, 
tilted at an angle of about 45 deg.. 
coloured by gelatine mediums and 
rendered semi-direct by frosted glass 
screens. These lights and two further 
perch lights are under resistance, and by 
the variation of the mediums enables us 
to mix colour with almost as great a faci- 
lity as the Fortuny screen. We have not 
as yet been able to dispense with the foot- 
lights. These are however indirect. Con- 
cealed bulbs lie in the old trough for the 
footlights, but lengthways. The direct 
rays are hidden from the stage by a zinc 
screen, but a carefully painted reflector 
gives a very gentle diffused! amber light 
that effectually picks up the slight shadow 
that is still cast by the overhead semi- 
direct lanterns. 

In place of the Fortuny firmament I have 
a large semi-circular cloth, painted azure 
up high, but shading to grey about 6 ft. 
above the stage level. The perfect illu- 
mination of the cloth has always proved a 
considerable difficulty. At present we 


have lanterns fitted with 1,000 candlepower 
half-watt lights, similar in pattern to the 
bridge lights, but tilted) at various angles 
to ensure the complete illumination of the 
On the stage we have 


panorama cloth. 
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similarly constructed semi-direct sta 
lights, which pick up the light where 
overhead lighting finishes. I think I 
say that this is an advance, but as yet 
no means perfect. As yet I have founc 
difficult to throw gradual chan 
gradations of intensity for such effe 

gradual sunrise or sunset or heavy r, 
clouds.’ The perpetual mobility of th 
effects is most difficult to produce, exe 
by means of the Fortuny “ palette,” 
elaborately painted transparency—a gar 
and unconvincing expedient. Neither 
it possible that the colour can be absolut 
smoothly laid on when emanating fn 
four or six different sources. z. 


EVOLUTION OF AIRSHIP SHEL 
BY A. R. FAIRBAIRN. 

« At the present moment the giant a 
ships, which have recently been co 
pleted, attract a great amount of inter 
in that they are the largest yet construct 
in this country. Apart from the diffic) 
ties attached to their development a 
construction, it does not appear to 
realised generally that the sheds in whi 
thev are built are in many ways a devele 
ment in building which carries const 
tional engineering far beyond its previo 
achievements. The airshin sheds whi 
are in existence in various parts of t 
country, are in many ways the largest 
most remarkable buildings in igand. 
The accompanying diagram shows in 
sections of some cathedrals, and as th 
are all drawn to the same scale their si 
can be readily compared with that of ; 
airship shed. Curiously enough, the 
sheds, though built of different materiz 
and being in their baldness of outline tl 
very antithesis of a cathedral, are yet bu 
upon the same structural principles. T! 
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em in all cases shown on the diagram 
4 construct a building which should 
at a great height an arch, which in 
ise of the cathedral is the stone vault 
from inside. it should be pointed 
ry the way, that the roofs involve no 
ural problem and add comparatively 
to the load which the walls and piers 
to carry. 

? section of Durham Cathedral shown 
re diagram explains the Norman 
srs’ solution of the problem—the out- 
thrust of the vaulting arch being re- 
by the dead weight of the enor- 
y heavy stone work. This cathedral 
xe earliest form of a flying buttress 
ag in England, and it will be noticed 
his carries the thrust of the vaulting 
-o outer walls. 

> section of Salisbury Cathedral 
the early English vaulting carried 
nuch greater height, the thrust from 
yeing transmitted by the flying but- 
‘not, as in the case of Durham Cathe- 
‘to a heavy continuous wall, but in 
case to a buttress designed to carry 
“he flying buttress and the wall but- 
now become external features. 

hfield Cathedral is an example of the 
ypment of this method of balancing 
ires as dealt with in the decorated 
1. Though the height of the vault 


so great as in the former examples, 
thole building is designed on more 
ific lines. The flying buttresses are 
r, but are placed in a better position 
ce, in the direct manner, the thrust 
‘the vaulting. In the case of the 
1al buttress, these are now made not 
y more decorative, but more scien- 
by being crowned b~ tall pinnacles, 
adding weight to resist the overturn- 
ondency transmitted from the vault- 


‘the case of Westminster Hall the 
principle is involved, though the 
in this case is constructed of timber. 
which is our largest timber-roofed 
ng, has its construction explained at 
by the cross section shown. The two 
5 of the hammer-beam roof trusses are 
ity leaning against one another and 
‘cing, as in the case of a stone arch, 
itward thrust at the top of the walls 
‘main building. This in turn 1s up- 
by flying buttresses, springing from 
endent pinnacled buttresses which 
tally were not connected to each other 
y other wall. 
erring to the section of the airship 
‘the similarity between thfs and the 
tentioned building is apparent. The 
‘ shed is-constructed on the “three- 
d arch principle,” in which at the 
f the main steel columns, shown by 
zle line, and at the ridge of the roof 
vhole structure is jointed by huge 
pins 8 in. in diameter. These con- 
ute the stresses due to wind pressure 
‘Mts where they can be safely resisted 
ut any fear of deforming the steel 
's which form the roof framing. 
t as a cathedral requires aisles—for 
tuctional reasons—so the airship 
have annexes at the sides which 
nit side pressure directly to huge 
ete foundations. These resist the 
curning tendency of wind pressure on 
des of the shed, and for that reason 
larger foundations than the stan- 
s of the main building, which 
take the dead weight of the structure. 
*xternal appearance of these sheds is 
urse, quite ugly ; but internally they 
if not beauty, at least architectural 
all as engineering fitness, for there 
tructure of the shed is apparent and 
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conveys to the mind a sense of security in 
spite of the enormous span. 
Unfortunately, the annexes are entirely 
separated from the main building by 
corrugated sheeting. Were they to be 
opened out the “aisles,” which would be 
thus foremost, would reveal the whole 


framing and add enormously to the 
internal effect. 
HEALTH MINISTRY'S HOUSING 


REPORT. 

The report on housing progress issued 
weekly: by the Ministry of Health (in 
succession to the Local Government 
Board) states: 

New. housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry by local authorities and public 
utility societies during the week ending 
July 12 were more numerous and larger in 
extent than those of any preceding week. 
The number was 326, and the schemes 
comprise an area of over 3,000 acres—land 
sufficient for about 30,000 houses. Out- 
standing among them are schemes from 
Newcastle and Birmingham of 466 acres 
and 429. acres respectively. The total 
number, of schemes submitted to the 
Ministry is now. 3,278, as compared with 
422, early in March. They concern land 
sufficient for the erection..of. some 370,000 
houses. More than half the urban autho- 
rities, but less than half the rural authori- 
ties of the country have submitted housing 
proposals, _ 

House plans approved by the Ministry 
during the week numbered 1,844 (houses), 
a greater number than in any previous 
week. 

The position with regard to London 
housing has undergone no great change 
during the week so far as is reflected by 
the presentation of new schemes to the 
Ministry, but an increasing activity is 
manifest among London authorities, and 
a number of schemes are known to be on 


foot. Erith and Walthamstow have dur- 
ing the week submitted fairly large 
schemes. Tio ease the shortage in 


London the question of converting exist- 
ing large houses into flats is being gone 
into closely, and Dr. Addison has had pre- 
pared by eminent architects a guide to 
show how this conversion can best be done. 
This will be available shortly. The provi- 
sion of adequate sanitation, ventilation, 
and kitchen accommodation is the chief 
problem of conversion. 

The Minister has appointed a Housing 
Board for London, and communications 
with regard to housing schemes within the 
areas of all local authorities whose area, 
or any part of whose area, is within the 
Metropolitan Police District, should be 
addressed to the Housing Commissioners 
for London, Wellington House, Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W.1. 

As a result of the employment of Inland 
Revenue land valuers, the agquisition at 
a fair price of land suitable fot housing is 
being found less of a difficulty than many 
local authorities anticipated. Officers of 
the Inland Revenue Land Valuation 
Department are co-operating with local 
authorities in an increasing number of 
cases, and savings both to the State and to 
the ratepayers have been effected. Up to 
June 30, in the case of eighty-three sites, 
the prices for which were in dispute, the 
total saving effected was £75,375, the 
price demanded being £301,152, and the 
price finally agreed upon £225,777. In 
other figures, the price per acre demanded 
was £262, and the price finally agreed 
upon £197, a saving of nearly 25 per cent. 
This final price represented nearly 8 per 
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cent. increase on the land valuers’ valua- 
tions. 

The problem of providing labour for 
housing schemes becomes more acute as 
more building is begun, Building mate- 
rial is being produced in a number of cases 
faster than it is being absorbed by 
building, and producers’ yards are becom- 
ing blocked with stock. Steps have been 
taken on behalf of the building trade to 
urge upon the Government the desira- 
bility of a rapid demobilisation of such 
skilled building labour as still remaims in 
the Army, and employers are asked to 
send to the joint Industrial Council of the 
Building Trade the names of skilled men 
still serving to whom building employment 
would be given. 

Details’ of local authorities’ schemes, 
dealt with during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number of 
schemes submitted by seventy-five local 
authorities was 323, bringing the total 
number of schemes to 3,227. 

Schemes Approved. — Seventy-eight 
schemes were approved during the week, 
representing 700.69 acres. This brings 
the total number of local authority schemes 
approved to 923, representing 13,650. 
acres, 

Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted-—During the week 
sixty-two schemes were submitted by 
twenty-nine local authorities, bringing the 
total number of schemes submitted to 462. 

Schemes Approved. — Twenty - five 
schemes, submitted by twenty-two local 
authorities, were approved during the 
week, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 203. 


Flouse Plans. 

Schemes Submitted. — Twenty - five: 
schemes, representing 1,578 houses, were 
submitted by twenty-one local authorities 
during the week. This brings the total 
number of local authority schemes sub- 
mitted to 256; representing 16,019 houses. 

Schemes Approved,—Nineteen schemes, 
representing 1,320 houses, were approved 
during the week, bringing the total num- 
ber of schemes approved to 154, represent- 
ing 9,890 houses. 


L.C.C. HOUSING SCHEMES. 


On July 15, at a meeting of the London 
County Council, the Housing Committee 
submitted particulars of the housing 
schemes which they recommend should be 
carried out during the next five years. It 
is proposed to provide not fewer than 29,000 
dwellings, to accommodate approximately 
145,000, on land already acquired or 
to be acquired under Part 3 of the Act of- 
1890, and recommended that at least- 
10,000 of the dwellings, to accommodate 
approximately 50,000, be completed within: 
two years. 

The existing estates proposed to be de- 
veloped include thirty-one acres of Old 
Oak Estate, Hammersmith, for the erec- 
tion of 670 houses to accommodate- 
approximately 3,100; Section C of the 
Norbury estate (about 11 acres) for 260 
houses to accommodate about 1,050, and a 
section of the White MHart-lane estate: 
(about 62 acres); Tottenham and Wood’ 
Green for the erection of 1,110 houses to 
accommodate: approximately 5,500. The- 
estates proposed to be acquired include 
seventy acres out of the 143 acres of land’ 
on the Dover House Estate, Roehampton, 
Wandsworth, for the construction of about: 
1,200 houses with accommodation for about: 
6,000; the whole or part of a site or sites. 
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of from 150 to 180 acres in the south- 
eastern district for 1,750 houses to accom- 
modate not less than 8,750, and. sites of 
large extent to relieve the needs of the 
eastern part of the county by the erection 
of over 20,000 houses with accommodation 
for approximately 120,000 persons. In 
addition provision is to be made for the 
rehousing of persons displaced by the 
Tabard . Street (Southwark) and Brady 
Street (Bethnal Green) clearances, and 
immediate action is to be taken to facilitate 
the clearance of the worst of the insanitary 
areas of the county, with an estimated 
population of 40,000, provision being made 
upon the cleared sites or elsewhere for new 
accommodation in place of that to be 
destroyed. 

The following figures are put forward 
by the committee as the best estimates of 
the cost that can be made at present. The 
alternative figures are the results of com- 
-putations based on twenty and fifteen cot- 
tages respectively to the acre, the lower 
costs relating, of course, to the larger 
number of cottages to the acre. They are 
exclusive of the cost of purchasing land 
beyond that actually to be developed : 


Capital Outlay. 


Estimated cost of 29,000 
cottage dwellings  in- 
cluding land, laying out 
and buildings ......... from £28,560,000 to £24,820,000 


Slum clearances ...... from 2,000,000 to 2,000,000 
Rehousing on cleared slum p ‘ 
areas © ...... nce waeees from 3,370,000 to 3,370,000 


Total COSU 7: -s.e. from £28,930,000 to £30,190,000 


Financial Results. 


Estimated annual deficit 
on erection ‘of 29,000 
cottage dwellings ...from 

Estimated annual deficit 
on block dwellings from 
Total annual deficit from 


THE POSITION OF PUBLIC 
UTILITY. SOCIETIES. 


The following extracts are taken from a 
«statement. drawn up at the meeting of the 
Joint Housing Committee of the Federa- 
tion of. British Industries and the National 
Alliance of. Employers and Employed, 
held on-Friday, July 4th:— 

The commttee very much regret that the 
Housing Bill does not fulfil the promise 
made by Lord Downham, when President 
of the Local Government Board, that the 
terms of financial assistance to public 
utility societies would not be less favour- 
able than those given to local authorities. 

They are of opinion that the terms 
offered by the Bill are such as not only to 
make it impossible for public utility socie- 
ties to build houses at the present time 
without suffering a serious loss, but also, 
having regard to the rents likely to be 
obtained forthe houses when built, will 
place these societies at a serious disadvan- 
tage as compared with local authorities. 

As it cannot be expected that local 
authorities unaided will succeed in supply- 
ing the whole of the working-class dwell- 
ings needed in the different industrial 
districts, the committee are of opinion that 


£1,015,645 to £1,091,615 


108,527 to 108,527 
£1,124,172 to £1,200,142 


the policy of the Government in limiting | 


the activities of public ultility societies to 
those cases where employers are prepared 
to suffer a dead loss will seriously delay 
the provision of the working-class houses 
which are so urgently needed at the pre- 
sent time. 

The committee have already been in- 
formed that as a result of the unsatisfac- 
tory nature. of the Government offer to 
public utility societies, several important 
schemes which were drawn up in response 
to Lord Downham’s promise are being 
abandoned, as, although many employers 
are prepared to lend. money to public 
utility societies, without looking for a 
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direct commercial return, they do not feel 
able to afford the loss involved, not only 
in- locking up without hope of return a 
large amount of capital, but also in 
defraying the annual. deficit which will 
have to be met if: building is carried out 
under the terms of the Bill. 


_ The committee recognise, however, that 
there may be certain exceptional circum- 
stances where emp'oyers may desire, 
either to provide housing accommodation 
in connection with their works, or to assist 
in carrying out small housing schemes in 
their districts, and they therefore again 
desire to draw attention to the special 
advantages of the public utility society 
method of supplying working-class hous- 
ine accommodation, which have been fully 
explained in their first report. 

The following were some of the advan- 
tages mentioned in that report: (a) It will 
enable employers to contribute, by means 
of loan’ stock, towards the provision’ of 
accommodation for their workpeople with- 
out involving the disadvantages of the 
“tied-house system,’? under which em- 
ployees are housed in houses owned by 
their employers. The following are some 
of ‘the practical disadvantages of that 
system. (i) The employee feels that even 
outside working hours he is living under 
his employer’s eye, and this is often re- 


sented. (ii) The employee is apt to regard: 


his house as part of the works, and conse- 
quently its upkeep and repair as matters 
which solely concern his employer. (iii) In 
districts where housing accommodation is 
scarce, great difficulties may arise in the 
case of an: employee’ tenant who is 
dismissed from or leaves his employment. 
The housing of employees by the- public 
utility societies avoids these difficulties 
very largely, since the houses do not 
belong to the employer, but to the society 
of which the tenants-are members.- More- 
over, it becomes possible to-take, the con- 
trol and management of-the: houses out of 
the ‘hands of the employer..and vest it-in 
a joint committee on’ which the tenants 
can be represented, thus relieving — the 
employer of the onus. (b) It will enable 
several employers in a district to join 
together for the above purpose and so 
take effective action where no single 
employer, when acting independently, 
would be in a financial position to do so. 
(c) Such. a-society gives those who have 
advanced it money a much better security 
than is possessed by: the owner, of an 
ordinary small building estate. The 
society has a lien on the investments and 
funds of the members, and, this enables 
arrears of rent and the occurrence of 
dilapidations to be prevented. . Moreover, 
the tenant is responsible for,inside repairs 
and the amount of these is charged against 
his repairs fund, so that it is to his advan- 
tage to look after the property. (d) By 
giving the tenants a share in management 
and an interest in the society, many of the 
difficulties usually attaching to the 
management of small house properties are 
avoided, since arrangements.can be made 
for the management to be carried. out by 
a committee, nominated in part at least 
by the tenants themselves. Moreover, the 
socie*y provides an opportunity for secur- 
ine real social advantages to the tenants, 
and forms an admirable medium for 
establishing better relations between the 
employer and his workpeople. (e) The 
advantages mentioned in paragraph (d) 
make it possible for the State to contribute 
substantially towards the assistance of 
these societies and thus make operations 
on a large scale possible without any of 
the objections which would attach to the 


State assistance of purely private en 
prise. 

The Committee state that as the 
anxious to assist the formation of pt 
utility. societies, they are mak 
arrangements to supply with informa 
or place in touch with expert advice, 
members either of the Federation 
British Industries or of the Nati 
Alliance who may desire to avail 
selves of such assistance. a 
Following is the resolution passed. 
the Joint Housing Committee of 
Federation of British Industries and 
National Alliance of Employers © 
Employed at the meeting on July 4: 1 
this Joint Committee of the Federatior 
British Industries and the National / 
ance of Employers and Employed re 
that the promise made by Lord Downt 
when President of the Local Governr 
Board—that the terms of financial as; 
ance. to be given to public utility socie 
in the. Housing Bill would not be | 
favourable than those given to Li 
Authorities has not been fulfilled, am 
of opinion that. asa result, the housing 
the working classes of the country will 
seriously delayed... 8 
: ; 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


September 29.—Ilncorporated I nstit 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travel] 
studentships of £25 each for competit 
The drawings must reach the Secretar 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, 
later than September 29, 1919. — Fur 
particulars may be obtained from. 
secretary. Ee 


September 29.—Bridlington : 
Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee in 
designs for a war memorial. Premii 
£100 and £50. Sending-in day, Sept 
ber 30. Particulars from the secret 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. . 
No Date.—Liverpool : Reconstruction 

of seTRean oe < 

The Corporation Reconstruction © 
mittee invite competitive architect 
designs for the reconstruction of the p 
head site. Premiums of 1,000, 500, | 
250 guineas are to be offered. : 


COMPETITION CLOSED. 


._ Morley Housing Scheme. _ 

The premium for the Borough of. 
Housing Scheme, comprising two la 
has been divided between Messrs. 
Hemm. and Clifford: Holliday, of Li 
University, and Mr. William Butte 
Leeds. 1% 


As the time draws nearer for the 
gow Housing and Health Exhibitio 
greater the success of the show is a 
The Kelvin Hall of Industries, a buil 
specially erected by the Corporati 
Glasgow for housing exhibitions — 
kind, is now found scarcely adequ 
accommodate all the firms who are 
to be represented with a stall, am 
small remaining space left is being € 
sought after. The allocation of the 
able space to complete the show \ 
shortly determined by the committe 
the Corporation in charge of the arram 
ments, along with Mr, James M. Fr 
the General Manager. / a 

The exhibition will be thoroughly re] 
sentative in its character of the var! 


—_— Vf 


hich it was purposed dealing with 

house-building industry. All 
will have displays by the leading 
ym England, Ireland, and Scot- 
‘Prominent amongst these are 
, Ltd., of Victoria Street, London 
ill show plant complete for the 
iture of concrete and _ concrete 
Leeds Fireclay Company; John 
Id, of Glasgow (modes of Sunlit 
‘s); Falkirk Iron Company; 


and Co., Barrhead: Carron 
ly, Falkirk; Vulcanite, Belfast ; 
Main, Glasgow ; William 


7 and Co., Glasgow; F. G. Price 
4, scotstoun; Gillespie’s, Ltd., 
hidge, Melville, Dundas, and Whit- 
and A. Main, Glasgow; D. Ander- 
Son, Ltd., Belfast; and Bell’s 
Company. 


2ADE AND CRAFT. 


"ea Metal Lathings for. Plaster 
Work. 

is. Lhe Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., 
ansions, York Street, Westminster, 
, 8.W.1 (works, West Hartlepool), 
sued the seventh edition of their 
et No. 1, which relates to and is 
“Expanded Metal Lathings for 
york,” and shows a large number 
jographic views of structures in 
this material has been thus 
hd. Many notable new buildings 


and Admiralty 
jon at the opening of the Mall into 
* Cross (Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
femers. Ingress, Bell; F.R.1:B.A., 
|ts), In which the Expanded Metal 
ay supplied the metal for sus- 
ceilings, false beams, cornices, and 
rk encasing ; and the Usher Hall, 
rgh (Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison, 
ns, and Mr. Howard Thomson, 
.A.), where the material was used 
‘terwork in ceilings, wall-coverings, 
ronts, etc. Expanded Metal has 
ie to similar use in a large number 
‘important buildings, a few among 
lustrated being the Royal College 
ce, Dublin (Sir Aston Webb and 
tM? Deane): City of Cardiff Tech- 
College (Ivor Jones and Percy 
is); the Britannia’ Royal Naval 
{, Dartmouth (Sir Aston Webb), 
‘arge quantities of Expanded Metal 
| 
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Lathing have been used; thé London 
Opera House (Bertie Crewe); the Royal 
Automobile Club, London (Messrs. Mewés 
and Davis); Institute of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster (Mr. 
James Miller, F.R.I.B.A.); the new Con- 
servative Club, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Messrs. Cackett and Burns-Dick). Many 
others are shown in the pamphlet, which 
is therefore an interesting album of 
notable modern buildings. An_ article 
entitled “‘ Expanded Metal,’ its Production 
and Applications” gives full particulars 
of the material, which is described as 
“rolled sheet metal, cut and expanded into 
meshes of various shapes and sizes; each 
size of mesh is made in several weights ; 
for, while a particular mesh remains con- 
Stant muesize. Centre to centre, it: can be 
produced from several thicknesses of 
sheets or plates, and strands of various 
widths can be made; the different styles 
and weights have all a_ distinguishing 
number assigned to them, and each may 
be specified and ordered under its List 
Reference No. The Exnanded. Metal 
Lathings are made from mild steel sheets ; 
they form an ideal key for plaster in ceil- 
ings, steelwork encasing, solid and hollow 
partitions, exterior walls, and _ other 
plasterwork ; they are dealt with at length 
i Pamphlet No. 1. 

Expanded Stee] Sheets and Bars are 
specially suitable for reinforcing concrete 
in foundations, walls, floors, roofs, beams, 
columns, lintels, arches, bridges, roads, 
grain silos, coal pockets, tanks, reservoirs, 
dams, retaining walls, piers, abutments, 
pines, sewers, conduits, etc. Diamond 
Mesh Expanded Steel of the 3-in. mesh 
weights is used mostly for such work, and 
the 14 in. and 6 in. meshes also may be 
used in some cases ; the lighter weights of 
the #-in,. and. 14-1n. meshes -are. used 
frequently in concrete for encasing steel- 
work. 

“Exmet’’? Reinforcement for Brick- 
work, which is described more fully in 
Pamphlet No. 4, is special'y suitable for 
reinforcing brickwork, concrete ‘block 
work, partition slabs, asphalt, etc. It is 
manufactured from mild steel of 20, 22, 
ahnd724 ¢.° in 25 41D:;¢77 “im; and. 12-10. 
widths, and is supplied in standard coils 
containing 270 or 75 feet lineal. Practi- 
cally any of the meshes may be used for 
openwork partitions, shop divisions, fenc- 
ing, etc. ; guards for machinery, windows, 


THE BRITANNIA ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH. 
SIR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


(See “ Expanded Metal Lathings for Plasterwork,”) 
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trees, etc. ; lockers for clothes, tools, etc. ; 
baskets for waste-paper, letters, etc. ; and 
similar articles. 

In Pamphlet No. 1 full information is 
given as to the various uses to which the 
material is put in plasterwork, these being 
dealt with under the following headings: 
Expanded Metal Lathings for Plaster- 
work; Plasters and Mortars for Expanded 
Metal Lathings; Suspended Ceilings on 
Expanded Metal Lathing: Steelwork En- 
casing: Seats, Risers, Stairs ; Thin Walls 
and Partitions; Pugging; Composite 
Flooring on Timber Jo:sts ; Overcoating ; 


Cottages; Light Frame | Buildings; 
Tanks;. Boats. Under each of these 


headings there is valuable practical guid- 
ance ; and finally there is a useful page on 
“How to Specify.”” This pamphlet, in 
fact, besides being, as we have already 1n- 
dicated, an album of interesting views, 1s 
also a compendium of practical details of 
plaster-work on expanded metal lathings. 
New “ Pudlo” Pamphlet. 

The many uses of “Pudlo” in the 
waterproofing of architectural works are 
explained in a booklet issued by Messrs. 
Kerner-Greenwood and Co , Ltd., of King’s 
Lynn, the sole owners and manufacturers. 
“Pudlo,” a white powder, is mixed in 
the usual cement rendering or in concrete, 
in varying proportions, according to the 
purpose for which it is required, and is 
claimed by the manufacturers to be an 
economical, inexpensive, and successful 
means of preventing dampness and_ the 
penetration of moisture. No extra labour 
is entailed by the use of “ Pudlo,” which 
is simply sprinkled on the dry cement. 


Large Purchase of Steel Stock. 


The Somerville-Barnard Construction 
Co., Ltd., announce that they have pur- 
chased a London stock of 1,000 tons, con- 
sisting of jo‘sts, angles, channels, tees, and 
plates, which they are prepared to sell at 
keen prices for a quick turn-over. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Arch- 
angel Works, New Cross, London, Sok. 


ARCHITECTS’ . EX-SERVICE 
DINNER. 


A dinner, open to all members of the 
profession who served in any of H.M. 
Forces during the war, will be held, in 
London on July 30. Tickets, price 7s. 6d. 
each, can be obtained from any of the 
following: Major M.- E. Webb, -D.S.O., 
M.C., 19, Queen Anne’s Gate; Capt. W. 
G. Newton, M.C., 4, Raymond’s Build- 
incs, W:C.1; Capt. M. Waterhouse, 
M.C., Staple Inn Buildings, 335, High 
Holborn, W.C.1; and G. Fildes, 9, Dur- 
ham Villas, Kensington, W.8. The time 
and place will be announced later. 


HOUSING PROPAGANDA. 

Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, 
has appointed a committee to advise the 
Department as to the best measures for 
disseminating information with regard to 
Housing. The Committee consists of the 
followings members :— 

Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.E. (chair- 
man), Mr. H. R. Aldridge, secretary of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council; Mr. H. Holford Bottomley, 
C.B.E.: Miss. Churton, secretary of the 
Rural Housing and Sanitation Associa- 
tion: Captain R. L. Reiss, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association ; 
Mr. Lleufer Thomas, chairman of the 
Welsh Housing and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation ; and Mr. J. Silas Whybrew, secre- 
tary of the Labour Housing Association. 
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New School at Swansea. 

A new school to be erected at Swansea 
will cost £73,191, against £30,000 quoted 
in the early days of the war. 

Housing in London. 

Plans submitted by the London County 
Council. for the erection of 400 houses, 
most of them in Norbury, have been ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Health. 

Kingston Housing Scheme. 

Kingston Town Council has decided to 
purchase a large area of land adjoining 
the Cambridge Home for Soldiers’ 
Widows as a site for the municipal 
housing scheme. 

Australian Sawmills and Brickworks. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. A. 
Poynton stated that the Commonwealth 
Government of Australia will probably 
establish sawmills and brickworks in order 
to minimise the cost of building soldiers’ 
homes. 

Housing at Sheffield. 

The erection of more houses on the 
Sheffield Corporation estate at Higher 
Wincobank is being proceeded with. The 
corporation intended erecting 206 aiddi- 
tional houses at Higher Wiuncobank. 
Seventy-two are already in process of con- 
struction, and of these a number will be 
built of concrete. 


Housing at Greasborough. 

The Greasborough Urban District 
Council have decided to acquire 9,095 
square yards of land from Earl Fitzwilliam 
for f500, situate off Firth Street and 
‘Scrooby Street. Twenty houses will be 
erected there at an estimated expenditure 
of 12,000, exclusive of land, as the 
Council’s first instalment of a housing 
“scheme, 

Coventry Town Fall. 

A site at the corner of Earl Street and 
Little Park Street, opposite the Council 
House, has been selected by the Coventry 
‘City. Council for the town-hall. The 
Council House Sub-Committee estimate 
the cost of the site at from £50,000 to 
f100,000, and that of the town-hall, 
governed by the style of the Council 
House, at £100,000. 

New Emporium for Liverpool. 

An emporium is about to be built in 
Liverpool] for Harrods, Ltd., at an esti- 
mated cost of over a million. Contracts 
have been entered) into with the Ecclesias- 
‘tical .Commissioners to purchase the 
‘church site in Church Street, 246 ft. long 
by over 200 ft. deep, and plans are being 
prepared for the erection of a five-floor 
‘building. 

Colwyn Bay Memorial. 

The proposal to erect a monument on a 
site above Pwllycrochan Woods at Colwyn 
Bay has been adopted at a public meeting, 
on the recommendation of Sir Goscombe 
John, the Welsh sculptor. In addition, ‘t 
is proposed that an institute for the use 
of both sexes be erected as part of the new 
‘town-hall buildings. It is estimated that 
the monument will cost £3,000 and the 
institute £9,000. 


Architectural Appointments. 

Major B. Matthews, A Ret A. 
(attached Royal Engineers), has been ap- 
pointed Consulting Architect to the Mili- 
tary Works Denartment in India at Army 
Headquarters, Simla... In connection: with 
the Pontypridd housing scheme, Mr. -F. 
Evans, of Aberkenfig, has: been appointed 
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Week’s News from Far 


first architectural assistant at a salary of 
£350 per annum and Mr. C. Martell 
Lewis second architectural assistant at a 
salary of £250 per annum. During the 
past four and a half years Mr. Lewis has 
been temporary assistant surveyor to the 
Urban District Council. 


Silvertown Memorial Church Hall. 

Princess Mary laid the corner stone on 
July 12 of the memorial church hall, 
Silvertown, erected on the site of St. Bar- 
nabas Church, wrecked in the explosion 
of January, 1917. The hall has been 
built to commemorate the escape from 
death of sixty or seventy children at the 
time assembled in the Parish Hall, and of 
those killed in the explosion. The Princess 
received a silver trowel from Mr. E. T. 
Dunn, the architect. 
University College School of Architecture. 

The work of the session 1918-19 in the 
School of Architecture at University Col- 
lege was brought to a close on Thursdiay, 
July 3. Donaldson silver medals, pre- 
sented by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, were awarded to Mr. W. E. 


Dow and Mr, A. R. El-Sukkary; the 
Trevelyan Goodall Scholarship -was 
awarded to Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe. The 


Lever Prizes in Town Planning were 
awarded as follows: First prize, Mr. R. W. 
Lahey ; second, Mr. A. St. B. Harrison. 


Architects for London Housing Schemes. 

The Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is prepared to receive 
the names of architects who have served in 
H.M. Forces and who desire to be regis- 
tered by the Central Consultative Board 
for the London area as qualified to pre- 
pare and carry out housing schemes. 
Candidates must be members or licen- 
tiates of the Royal Institute, and should 
give particulars of their war service and 
practical experience of building in the 
London area. 


Bricklayers’ Output. 


On July 10, in the House of Commons, 
Sir R. Horne (Minister of Labour, 
Glasgow), in reply to Liewtenant-Colonel 
Sir F. Hall, said that exact information as 
to the average number of bricks laid by a 
bricklayer prior to the war and at the pre- 
sent time in this country and the United 
States was not available, but he would try 
to get it. 
that any of the. trade unions in the build- 
ing trade had placed a limitation on the 
output of their members, It was obvious, 
however, that 1f the housing schemes were 
to be carried out with the necessary rapi- 
dlity and without imposing undue cost upon 
the nation, any limitation of output must 
be avoided. 

Thickness of Bricks in Scotland. 

In the House of Commons, on July 8, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Hope asked 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministrv of Munitions whether the Scot- 
tish Building Trade were consulted before 
he decided to alter the standard thickness 
of bricks in Scotland from three and a 
quarter inches to three inches, and 
whether he’ was aware that builders con- 
sidered the alteration would involve an 
additional cost on housing schemes? The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Munitions replied that two of the largest 
Scottish building contractors had been 
consulted, and were both strongly in 


favour of the standard‘sation on the-basis - 


of a 3-in. brick for building with a some- 


He had no reliable information - 


1948. 


and Near 


what thicker brick for pressed faci 
was advised that the adoption of 
brick would probably effect an & 
the cost of housing schemes. Tl 
no intention of making it a 1 
standard. 
Supply of Building Mate 

Mr. F. J. Voisey, borough § 
Dartford, in a report to the corpor 
housing, says: “On May 19, 
ported that the Government had ;| 
Building Material Supplies 
and asking all those who experienc 
culty in obtaining same to write 
office. I did so, and-sent a list « 
rials, asking them to place oppos 
the name of the firm supplying, pr 
date of delivery. After van 
1 got several sheets of printed mat 
prices, no names of firms supplyii 
what is most important, no diate ; 
very, while timber, the most esse 
not even mentioned at all.” ¢ | 
Concrete Houses. — 


The National Improved Housin 
pany has decided to acquire m 


system of concrete constructio 
Winget, Ltd., of London, Warwi 
Paris, will supply concrete block. 
machines and mixers. The comp; 
have a capital of £250,000, i: 
1,000,000 5s. shares, of which 7 
be issued at par. The directors 
Valentine R. Grace, chairman of t 
crete Construction Company ; M 
Bateman, of Bateman and Curt 
tractors for public works: Mr. F 
King, director of the British . 
‘Timber Trust ; and Mr. Ernest W 
of Walter Jones and Sons, buildi 
tractors. Sir Aston Webb and Mr, | 
Webb are the consulting architect 
company. s 
Drainage of Dundee Hut: 
The Housing and Town Plann 
mittee of Dundee Town Council. 
received: a deputation from thi 
Operative Plumbers’ Union of 
plaint in connection with t 
porary huts at present - being 
in Watson Street by the - col 
The case of the plumbers > 
Mr. Thomson, the city architect, 
ated from the city by-laws 
drainage by laying down fire-¢ 
instead of iron pipes. They ~ 
that the health of the public wou 
dangered by this deviation, and 
council saw fit to conform to the d 
bv-laws, no plumber work W 
carried out at. the huts. The 
further pointed out that if Mr. 1 
attitude was dictated by econd 
considered such economy fals 
Thomson said that the by-law 
tion did not apply to huts, and 
no danger of siphonage occurrin{ 
the use of fire-clay pipes in any 
building. The by-law was inte 
tenements. There were sev 
families waiting to get into these 
he was anxious that the work s 
‘carried on as quickly as possib 
Thomson said that a saving of ¥ 
be effected by what he had @ 
Fraser (Conveney of the Publi 
Committee) said that from a he 
point it would be advisable to 
drainage in accordance with, the 
The committee decided that the 1 
left in the hands of the City Are 
Gonveners 07% - 


) 
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Genuine Hand Made 


| DRAWING PAPERS 


a) iS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
reguest from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant inthe United Kingdom 
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go Fibre, | ff Jmperial............... 304%224 7albs. 480s el ae ee 
© 0 sea i feat 
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rs 3) w% ; 
%, # 
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Irlic entirely obviates cracked walls and falling 


ngs—is highly fire-resisting, will not warp or, fal 
<—a non-conductor of heat, cold and sound. | ol WYTHIATE WLAN 


Write for Samples and Particulars to: 


ACANDREWS & FORBES [™ In case of any eae ae ae supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mi epresentatives :~ 
3road Street Place. London EC2 f H.REEVE ANGEL & C9 9,B8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 
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” 
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VE 
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V4 & V8 have 2 casements. 


bply for further particulars to 5.5 LIONEL ST, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES 


The ‘‘ Electro Vapour”? Radiator. 

The "5 Electro Paapout © non-luminous electric radiator, 
designed to meet the demand for an effective and economical 
electric radiator elimins iting the risk and danger of fire, is the 
subject of a pamphlet. issued by Messrs, Be nham and Sons, 
Ltd., of 66, Wigmore Street,.London,. W.C. This apparatus 
consists-of a metal radiator with a small vanourene chamber 
fixed at the lowest point, and in this chamber is fitted an 
electric element, which can be easily and cheaply replaced in 
case of Kealaemee The radiator is also fitted with a small 
water filler and safety valve. Under ordinary working condi- 
tions there is pee any pressure generated inside the radiator, 
and re-charging with water is only required about once a year, 
before the-winter season. Four patterns of the radiator are 
made in standard sizes and voltages, or they may be con- 
structed to suit requirements: the portable and the fixed, both 
of which are for heating living-rooms and bedrooms; the coil, 
for warming and airing linen cupboards; and the bathroom 
towel rail. The pamphlet contains clear instructions on the 
fixing and filling of the radiator, which the firm claim is an 
efficent, economical, and hygienic electric heater. 


Electric Light Fittings. 

The General Electric Company, Ltd., of 67, Queen Victoria 
Street, London E.C., have sent us a copy of their large and 
profusely illustrated catalogue on electric light fittings. The 
contents of the catalogue are divided into seven sections, deal- 
ing with pendants, brackets, ceiling fixtures, electroliers, 
standards, bronzes, and crystal fixtures, and there is an exhaus- 
tive range of designs, reproduced to scale from the articles 
themselves Innumerable architects and contractors have 
visited the. showrooms at the company’s head office, where 
electric light fittings in all the classic styles and periods are 
thorough ly Bia nted as well as simple and inexpensive ix- 
tures for public and ae use. In addition the company 
has upwards of one hundred local. showrooms attached to its 
branches and agencies, where re prese ‘ntative collections of the 
company’s designs may be inspected. The Ileen Works, at 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, which are exclusively used by the 
company for the manufacture of all kinds of electric light 
fittings, comprise four floors and basement, having a total 
floor surface of approximately 40,000 square feet, exclusive of 
stores, warehouses, offices, and drawing office. 
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Price of Acquisition. 

The following items in the Electricity Supply7B 
additional to those given in an earlier issue :—From the 
an order constituting a District Board, all generating 
within the district (other than private stations), and suc 
transmission lines as may be specified, will vest 
board, subject to the payment by the latter) 
owners theres of of the standard price. In the case @f 
authority’s undertaking, the standard price will be an; 
of such amount, and continuing for such a period, as; 
required to meet liabilities for interest and sinking fund ¢ 
in respect of loans then outstanding, and where a sub 
part of the cost of the undertaking was provided out of x 
the annuity may be increased. In the case of a comp 
individual, the standard price will be the equivalent of t| 
of construction, and of the acquisition of the site less de 
tion. In default of agreement, the sum to be paid will be 
mined by a Board of Trade arbitrator. Private gen 
stations may be acquired by agreement. 

It will not be lawful for any authority, company, or j 
except a district electricity board, to establish a new or 
an existing generating station without the consent of the 
missioners, but this restriction will not apply to the ést 
ment or extension of a private generating station, provic 
owner complies with the regulations. 

District Boards are given power to use main transmissio 
belonging to any authorised undertaking. They may 
electricity within their district, but not— 

(a) In vee area which for the time being forms ~art of tl 
of supply of any authorised distributors without the con; 
those distributors, except to lighting authorities, or to r; 
tramway, canal, or inland navigation companies or autk 
for the purposes of traction or haulage, or for livhting y 
and vessels for the haulage or traction of which electri 
supplied ; or (b) in any part of the area of supply ofa 
company for any purpose for which the company are autl 
to supply electricity without the consent of the company. 

Subject to the limitations mentioned, the Commissione) 
by order impose on any district boards an obligation to 
electricity in such circumstances, within such areas, ando 
terms and conditions as to price and otherwise, as they 
specify. Boards are authorised, with.the consent of the 
missioners, to acquire by agreement the whole of any part 
undertaking of a local authority or company, 
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Widening the Horizon 


WIDENING horizon, physical or figurative, 
should reveal a brighter prospect ; and last week, 
in a very brief note, we indicated a few of the 

tages that almost certainly will accrue from the 

ment of the curriculum of the Architectural 
ation School. The innovations give us a wider 

k; but was not the announcement of these con- 

ble changes rather sudden? There had been, of 

, rumours afloat; but the authentic news came as 

nost dramatic revelation. Not. for a single 

at is it possible to harbour the base and baseless 
on that dramatic surprise was intended, or that 
was any desire for secrecy. Nevertheless, the 
acement came as a surprise to the average archi- 
vho, when he sufficiently recovers from the first 
will probably agree with us that, while the pre- 
istalment of the forward movement in archi- 

J education is very welcome indeed, it does not 

1s very far along the road to the complete reform 

is been so long delayed and seems now in danger 
ther postponement. 

great reform for which we are all anxiously 

z shall begin with a general invitation to all 

al educationists, and all persons who are keenly 

ted in architectural education, to pool their 

a and experience. _ Eventually there should be 

da Central Educational Council, so constituted 

acting as to ensure even-handed justice to every 
ctural school in the kingdom : .none being placed 

sort of disadvantage, whether in starting the 
eform or in pursuing and fulfilling it. 

le we do not insinuate, and could not possibly 

», that any architectural school in the kingdom is 

g for its own hand, or even for the pre-eminence 

don over the provinces (or vice-versa), and while 

perfectly certain that the A.A. is wholly actuated 
enlightened and a thoroughly liberal conception 
cational polity, and not by the rather less noble 
no means criminal ambition to see one’s own 
get ahead of the others; yet, even supposing, for 
e of argument, that any one school were to steal 
sn on its rivals, would that be at all extra- 
ty? To think it so would be to assume alto- 
unwarrantably that the old protean competitive 
had not been tough enough to survive the 
ng influence of the war. It may have been 

-d, but it is certainly not killed; and the very 

here of education should keep it outside that 
area: where emulation may flourish, to the 

fon of its sorry substitute—we mean that 

Tation of the competitive spirit whose prime 
is_self-interest—making discord where there 

.be harmony, fomenting and provoking petty 

més and paltry rivalries instead of stead- 
Seeking all men’s good. “Each for him- 

d the devil take the hindmost ”’ was a competi- 

licy that was far too prevalent in trade, in the 

ions, and even in the domain of education, before 
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the war revealed. how noble a thing is self-sacrifice. 
“Sturdy independence’”’ isa fine narcotic euphemism 
wherewith to disguise the selfish folly of setting up 
opposition where co-operation is a plain duty. Our 
most serious failures in art, science, commerce, war, 
even in education, may be in great part attributable to 
the worship of this ugly fetish of competition. Beyond 
question, “sturdy independence,’’ pure and undetiled, 
is a superlative quality in a person, a race, or a State; 
it implies all the merits of strong character—originality, 
initiative, courage, endurance—but its exaggeration, 
its exclusion of moderating and controlling influences, 
is disastrous, making it a too-powerful repellent: or 
even disintegrating force, setting up unnecessary 
antagonisms that waste more energy than is expended. 
on profit and progress. 

It will be quite clear, we are sure, that in jotting down 
these reflections on the general question we are not for 
a moment disparaging the new departure by the A.A. 
School. Quite the contrary; we warmly welcome and 
sincerely admire and applaud the enterprise, and wish 
it all possible success. Nor should we, in any case, 
have blamed this school or any other for keeping its 
own counsel, minding its own business, confining its 
activities within its own orbit. Rather it is our object 
to show, by topical reference, that the reform of 
architectural education is a matter about which it is 
urgently necessary to think imperially, or at least 
nationally, and to take action on the same large scale; 
and our one regret or misgiving is that as yet there is 
no tangible evidence of any serious endeavour to link 
up all the educational resources of the kingdom, and 
perchance even those beyond its borders. Such a 
herculean labour is obviously beyond the scope and 
strength of the A.A. or of any other school. It is for 
the Institute, acting in combination with the Society of 
Architects, to initiate a great work of educational recon- 
struction, and to claim for it the aid of the Government 
and of the universities. We learn that the R.IBA. 
Council has just resolved “to make a further effort to 
unify the Profession,’’ and we suggest that this matter 
of education is a fundamental subject on which they 
should hasten to agree. 

It may not be doubted, though one would like to 
receive definite assurance on the point, that this vitally 
important matter is receiving the earnest attention of 
the Building Industries Consultative Committee, which, 
however, has so much else to do that it must needs dele- 
gate the subject to some specially constituted or, as 
we used to say before the war abolished the old catch- 
phrases, to some ad hoc body, whose deliberations 
should result in the framing of a comprehensive national 
or imperial scheme of architectural education, which 
should ensure the co-ordination of all existing facilities 
without unduly interfering with autonomy or “self- 
determination.’’ It should make broad and plain the 
highway to the university and the by-paths that lead to 
them ; break down the barriers that keep out a student 
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merely because he is poor; enlist in the service of pro- 
fessional training men who have attained to the highest 
rank in the profession ; rear suitable buildings and equip 
them adequately; organise large parties for visits 
abroad as well as at home, sending out its “travelling 
students ”’ not in single spies but in battalions, and not 
as a reward for exceptional merit, but as a matter of 
routine—in short, doing all things that are lawful and 
practicable to advance architectural education. 

A school of thought that possibly became extinct 
when Mr. March Phillipps untimely died used to take 
delight in the quaint paradox that architectural educa- 
tion killed architecture. Whether or not the accusation 
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is valid depends on whether the education is good and 
nourishing or whether it is bad and lethal—let us say 
rather, whether it is real education or sham, for 
real education cannot be otherwise than good. \ Sha: 

education may possibly pervert or repress talent; but 
‘t ig more certain that real education will foster a 
develop it. How to ensure that nothing but the genu 
unsophisticated essence shall be distilled, administer 
imbibed, should not be beyond the wit of man to 
cover; and at least we may continually press to 
that mark, well content if the horizon, while it ¢ 
stantly recedes before us, as constantly widens an 
brightens. ; J. F. McR 


Notes and 


The President’s Message. 


MESSAGE delivered by the R.I.B.A. President, Mr. John 
A W. Simpson, last week, and reproduced in subsequent 

pages of this issue (see page 142), is important not 
merely as an outline of the work that the Institute has to do, 
but also for its clear indication of the spirit in which it 
will be done and of the principles that will govern policy. For 
a president to “ show his hand” thus openly might be unwise 
if he were not an exceptionally strong man, because the timo- 
rous would fear that he is viving hostages to fortune, “revealing 
too much to the enemy,’’ and so forth. To us he seems to have 
chosen the better part. In common with all other institutions, 
the R.I.B.A. has been hitherto inclined to set too much value 
on reticence. Publicity is far better. ‘It is only on rare occa- 
sions that candour 7s mischievous and untimely. Half the dis- 
content with the Institute arises from want of knowledge of 
its work, its methods, and its aims. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that in publishing his Message, which is also in part a 
programme, he not only “ breaks a custom ” but establishes a 
‘good precedent. Since the Message is here for all to read, it 
‘5 almost unnecessary for us to say that in our opinion it reveals 
‘at once ia clear conception of the difficulties ahead and a deter- 
mination to meet them energetically and with all the wisdom 
‘at command. Mr. Simpson, in coming forward thus promptly 
and thus frankly with his views on the situation, has inaugu- 
sated a new kind of diplomacy, which we sincerely trust will be 
as successful as it is engaging. His generous recognition of 
the advantages of publicity by means of the professional Press 


‘is particularly ingratcating, and we are sure that the Press may 
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Comments 


be trusted to respond sympathetically. The President ¢ 
have taken no more effectual step to advance the populari 
the Institute and to stimulate interest in its proceedings. 


Architects and Housing Schemes. 
President of the ‘Royal Institute had-9am 
“Times’’ of July 23 an eioquent plea for the employme! 
architects on housing schemes. “Indifference on the pa 
housing authorities to esthetic value,’ he remarks, “not 
diminishes the national amenity, but does a double wron 
the State, which has provided work proper for its demob 
architect sons, yet sees them still without employment. 
appeal for these young men. No profession has suffered 
the war as theirs has done, and hundreds who left their | 
won practices to join the Colours have now returned to fin 
building industry paralysed and themselves idle.” The] 
dent then mentions very usefully for the information 0 
whom it may concern, that the Central Consultative Boa 
the Royal Institute has established a register of its q 
members and licentiates, and 1s prepared not only to nom 
architects, but to advise both them aud housing authorities 
accept the nominations 1m the preparation and executl 
their projects. “The policy adopted,” he explains, “is t 
tribute the work widely, so that many mav be employee 


The 


monotony of design avoided. For every considerable se 
several junior executants (those with war service 


are appointed, under the general direction of a § 
fees, according to a special ret 
the whole group.” Finally 


priority) 
superintending architect ; 
scale, being divided by 
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sthetic phase of the case tor employing architects ts put as 
rcibly as tersely: “In the design of small houses the felicitous 
iition of our English architects is acknowledged by the 
tists of every country, and their thorough practical training 
a national asset which should be tully utilised.” He adds 
® warning that “if housing authorities delay too long, Wessex 
id the Cotswolds, the Weald and Derbyshire, will be covered 
th the sealed patterns of soulless offictalism ’’—an excellent, 
zh-sounding phrase, i’ taith, with marrow in its bones. An 
planatory circular on the approved method of employing 
ehitects on housing schemes has been addressed by the Pre- 
vent to local authorities. 


The Cenotaph to the Glorious Dead. 


The cenotaph designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens for erection 
Whitehall has found much favour in the eyes of the public. 

doubt the effect is mainly emotional, but if the subject had 
on but ill-expressed there would have been more condemna- 
n than praise. As it is, the severe simplicity of the monu- 
‘mt accords so well with the subdued pathos with which we 
erish the memory of our gallant dead, as to evoke a fairly 
eral request for a replica in stone to be set up permanently 
Whitehall. This seems to be a purely popular demand, 
Jit does not appear that artists show much enthusiasm for 

In their opinion, the design, while it certainly served an 
otional and ephemeral occasion quite satisfactorily, is not of 
ficient zesthetic interest to justify its reproduction in stone for 
manent occupancy of the present site, where, whether or 
it would ‘be, as some allege and others deny, a serious 
truction to the traffic, it would be somewhat incongruous 
Vintrusive. As a sad note amidst the general rejoicing it 
ved its purpose of effective contrast quite admirably, but it 
y be doubted whether the design possesses enough intrinsic 
prest to survive the immediate occasion. For one thing, the 
nument should be much larger; in which case the middle of a 
y street would be no place for it. 


“The Palace that Nash Built.’’ 
Inder this heading an evening contemporary observed last 


day: “ Of the ten thousand peopie or so assembled in the 
unds of Buckingham Palace this afternoon one wonders 
"many could say who designed the Palace or for whom.” It 
S on to say that Nash made the designs for “the new Palace 
Pimlico” a hundred and ninety years avo, and that as its 
mated cost aroused considerable resentment against 
prge IV. the designs had to be “ very cons:derably revised.” 
contemporary does not mention that Blore built the east 
it, but it avers that it was King Edward who said that “ The 
_Part of the front of Buckingham Palace is at the back.” 
Many architectural minds the Palace is inalienably asso- 


ed with “the boy Jones,” an apothecary’s apprentice who 
‘acted a passion for concealing himself in Queen Victoria's 
mildly 


‘ments. Three times he and 


was routed out 
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punished, and! at length Lady Sandwich was provoked to write: 
“He must undoubtediy be a descendant ot In-l-go fones ‘the 
architect.”’ That passed for wit in 1441; so also did the deso- 
lating statement that buckinghatn Palace was the cheapest of 
all Royal residences, as it was built for one sovereign and 
furnished for another. 


Housing: London Moves at Last! 


Almost simultaneously with the announcement that the Cor- 
poration of the City of London is about to spend considerably 
more than two millions on housing comes the further weleome 
news that the Minister of Health has intimated to the London 
County Council his willingness to approve a scheme for the 
laying out as a garden suburb of a part of the White Hart Lane 
estates at Tottenham and Wood Green. The estimated expendi- 
ture is £1,200,000. The housing committee of the Council has 
recommended the appointment of Mr. G. Topham Forrest, some 
of whose work we have had repeatedly the pleasure of illustrat- 
ing, as housing architect, at the salary of £2,000 a year; while 
Mr. James P. Orr is recommended’ for appointment as the 
Council’s Director of Housing. 


The of Cost 


An architect friend, whose uncommon skill in draughtsman- 
ship our readers have had many opportunities of enjoying, begs 
us to concentrate on the question of cost “in this housing 
business.” “We are,” he says, in his breezy way, “going to 
get in an awful mess over this business. It is all very well to 
get out a nice plan and lay-out. Everything goes well till the 
tenders come in; then, instead of four or five hundred pounds 
we are confronted with seven or eight hundred, and the fat is 
in the fire. If these prices are accepted it means a rent of 
eighteen to twentv-three shillings per week, which. is simply 
impossible.” He thinks‘that the use of concrete blocks will, as 
compared with bricks, considerably reduce the cost for mate- 
rials, and he cites a case in which the blocks came out at £350 
as against £540 for bricks. He advocates snlitting up the con- 
tracts as small as possible, so as to give the workman the idea. 
“These are vour houses; what you make them cost you will 
have to pay rent on.” These are rather promising suggestions, 
sO We pass them on. 


Question 


““Unity of the Profession.”’ 


Too late this week for any comment but the briefest, we have 
received the very welcome official information that the Council 
of the Royal Institute has resolved unanimously: “ To 
make a further effort to unify the Profession.” On what lines 
this effort will proceed is for the moment a matter for vague 
conjecture, except in so far as procedure is indicated—of course 
but in broad outline—in the President’s stirring Message. It 
may be that the Council’s resolution is the first fruit of that 
Message, which, delivered at the psychological moment and 
inspired by exactly the right spirit of unity, cannot fail to raise 
high hopes that accomplishment will follow aspiration, 


HILL, SIR FRANK BAINES, ARCHITECT. 
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Peace Sunday at St. Paul’s 


By MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.1.B.A. 


S one walks up Ludgate Hill the sight of the spire of St. 
Mary Magdalene, with its quaint Russian feeling 
cutting across the dome of Wren’s church, makes one 

wonder a little as to how far Wren’s planning scheme with its 
vista ending on St. Paul’s would have been better than the 
quaint juxtaposition of spire and dome which the retention of 
the old medizval straight lines of the City has left us. 

St. Paul’s, one entered to find no decorations, nothing to 
mark the moment save the barriers set up here and there to 
direct the crowds of more or less notable. persons to the posi- 
tions assigned to them. 

I suppose we shall never be other than the people we are, and, 
from some points of view, there is a fineness in the indifference 
to display which at the end of the greatest struggle in which 
this country has engaged, finds its rulers assembled in the 
capital church with never a flag to mark the day from any other 
Sabbath of the year. One can imagine and one may regret the 
scene of splendour that could have been attained if some 
supreme master of colour had been employed to blazon out in 
the great church with flag and banner and brilliant draperies, 
the last triumph of a dominant race. It was decided otherwise, 
and it may be there is a changed temper in these things ; it may 
be that there was less of triumph and more of devotion in the 
crowd which gathered under the dome of St. Paul’s to mark in 
worship their thankfulness for victory gained. 

My seat was near Stevens’s monument to the Duke of 
Wellington, and as I waited for. the Royal procession I won- 
dered if any work of art comparable to this would be created to 
memorise a victory and a deliverance more than even the Iron 
Duke wrought for this nation. 

We have not so many great tombs that there is not room for 
yet another, but whether it is that the general scale of men is 
altered, the war has not left us wita any one whose hold upon 
the hearts of his countrymen might be expected to inspire such 
a tomb. . 

One is daring to question anything that Wren has left us, but 
one may wonder if his task were to be done again he would 
work in quite the same way ; there are details one feels he might 
have dealt with differently. ; 

I looked across the church to where the choir aisles open on 
the circle of the dome, and something in the double arch, the 
segmental arch below carrying the balcony over, seemed not, 
with the main arch above, too pleasing. If one had an interior 
treatment that combined St. Sophia with St. Paul, what finest 
effect would be produced! Perhaps some architectural school 
will set for study such a treatment that would alternate with the 
great arches leading to choir and. transept and nave, a plain 
wall treatment opening to the aisles through trabeated and 
columnar openings. This, however, is presumption, and my 
irreverent musings perhaps happily came to an end by the 
blare of bands announcing the arrival of the Royal procession. 

On their way to meet them passed the dignitaries of the 
Church, and to one unused to such functions there was much of 
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interest in the evidence that, while shorn of much cere 
still some pomp of trappings remains to the high dignita 
the Anglican Church, which they may fittingly displa 
these occasions. Bishops and Archbishops, cross and croz 
passed down the great nave, and even those unfamiliar wi 
significance of the symbols carrieu must have been arre 
the art and craftsmanship they displayed. : 
Little choir boys in white, almost as cherubic as the carvir 
in the archivolts of the nave arcade, headed the processi 
the West doors, returning awhile followed by the Prinej 
Officers of State preceding Their Majesties. 
Under the great sound-ng board the Archbishop, seen f 
a distance, a picturesque white patch with broad splas 
colour, brought to mind great preachers of the past: Lat 
Bossuet, Fenelon, preach-ng to their monarchs. How cha 
the time, how different the scene! 
Music rose and fell, solemn murmurs reverberated t 
the church, and the service went its way. a 
It may be forgiven to one who sat too far to hear the s 
words, if at times wandering eyes rested here and ther 
interest on the detailed charms of wall and arch and pier 
bayed recesses to the aisle windows, the coffering in the 
above with its incised treatment differing from the coffer 
the panels.in the intrados of the great arches ; the de 
the bases, the earving to the frieze-molds, all stayed 
moment the attention, till the shattering blast of bugle 
the. band.in the West Gallery of the nave aroused one 
consciousness that the service was over and the Royal pro 
passing from the church. ee Jo a. 
Moments of delay followed, occupied by the reiteration 
National Anthem, which came unceasingly through the 
doors until at-last one found oneself outside in the garden 
Paul’s nestling on its Northern side, with its freshne! 
greenery characteristic in its surprise of this great City 
trast, where trees flourish in crowded streets, and wi 
minute of the hurry of the Strand may be found the pe 
the Temple Gardens. ae i an 
The Temple Gardens recall me to the fact that. the gz 


to Middle Temple Lane was designed by Wren, and also 


impression that even that great architect was not. altog 


free from the limitations undér which many a lesser 
suffers, of not realising to the full what his design in € 
will be when it appears in perspective. nn 
I think the cupolas of St. Paul’s look better from th 
than on the angle, and what is true of so great.a featu 
church seems also true of lesser things ; the pilaster ¢ 
main piers leave me w:th the same impression. = 
Well, let it be so, to encourage us by reminding ust 
the greatest are not gods, but men, and that in the fu 
may be, as in the past, those who, on supreme occast 
rear such monuments, making themselves. immortal by 
works they leave behind. : a 


THE FORTHCOMING THAMES PEACE PAGEANT: SUGGESTIONS BY FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


” The original sketches show two State barges, gay with colour; on the left, a blue and Gad vessel with red flags and a red canopy over th 


poop; on the right, a vermilion barge with green garlands 


etween bright-hued shields. 
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Architectural Causerie 


three mornings ago, | found one from a gentleman ask- 

ing us to advise him regarding the type of door-knocker 
needed for a house recently purchased in a country town 
(-y-five miles from the place where Hick’s Hall formerly stood. 
Ayretty sort of conundrum requiring both knowledge and tact 
its solution. I shall therefore take the subject of door- 
yxekers into my consideration: and the more willingly for 
jt in my ramblings I have frequently chanced upon many 
inge misuses of this striking feature. 


J PON looking over the letters of my correspondents two or 


fost people pay little attention to the style and expression 
ja door-knocker, and would be surprised if they were told 
it the Greeks used knockers in the form of rings on the 
ts of temples, as Old Homer states: “Silver the lintels 
p-projecting o’er, And gold the ringlets that command the 
jr”; that the Romans designed a very modern-looking 
yculus such as the head of a “fearsome lion holding a ring 
ts mouth ; and that research at Pompeii brought to light an 
Itument in bronze something like a pestle of a mortar, 
gnd suspended to a door by a chain, with a large ring like a 
jit for the pestle to strike upon. 

* * * * 


= -— 


fumerous examples of door-knockers survive from medieval 
jes. Of these are the rings, by which the latches were lifted, 
i, as knockers, a large nail being driven into the door for 
ring to strike on. In this fact will be found an explanation 
ae common phrase in old books “ he knocked at the ring ”’ ; 
| perhaps the modern legend “ Knock and Ring” will, in 
v of this revelation, be regarded with more respect. The 
‘st examples of the martello di posta belong to the Italian 
laissance, when the fancy of the craftsman had free play 
expression, and the curious tradition of the goldsmiths 
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ITALIAN BRONZE KNOCKER, 16th CENTURY. 


_been cast. 


caught some part of the architectural qualities of the buildings. 

Shakespeare was acquainted with specimens of door-knoc kers 
in Warwickshire. Perhaps he was impressed by their 
significance when he was haled before the justice at Charlecote, 


a fact remembered in the “Taming of the Shrew’’ when 
Petruchio and Grumio arrive before Hortensio’s house in 
Verona. In England during the seventeenth century door- 


knockers of various types were produced to embellish entrance 
doors, particularly in the towns. These ranged from the 
simple ring types to those formed like the heads of lions. In 
France the design of the heurtoir proceeded on more showy 
lines. There was the tradition of Cellini to work upon, and 
many a strange conceit appeared in metal, as Bury shows. 
The lion’s head became the accepted symbol, both ornamental 
and useful, embellishing the doors to the strongholds of 


Englishmen about the time Dutch William took up his 
domestic pleasures at Hampton Court, and, finally, while 
Queen Anne sipped tea Isaac Beckerstaff published No. 105 of 


including the notes given in the next few lines: 


the “Slatter 7 
at my lodgings, and 


“A very odd fellow visited me. to-day 
desired encouragement and recommendation from me for a 
new invention of knockers to doors which he told me he had) 
made, and professed to teach rustic servants the use of them. 
I desired him to show me an experiment of this invention ; 
pi) which he fixed one of his knockers to my parlour door. 
He then gave me a complete set of knocks, from the solitary 
rap of the dun and beggar, to the thunderings of the saucy 
footman of quality, with several flourishes and rattlings never 
yet performed. He likewise played me some private notes 
distinguishing the familiar friend or relation from the modish 
visitor; and directing when the reserve candles are to be 
lighted. He has several other curiosities on this art. He waits 
only to receive my approbation of the main design. He is now 
ready to practice to such as shall apply themselves to him ; but 
I have put off his public licence until next court day. N.B.— 
He teaches under ground.”’ 
* * * 


There is one type of door-knocker that makes an _ especial 
appeal to lovers of the days when Hogarth lhmned and Field- 
ing, after business hours at Bow Street, compiled “Tom 
Jones ”? in the evenings; it is that curious form of console 
knocker, known in some quarters as the Doctors; for what 
reason no man knows. We find traces of it in Mayfair; it is 
possible that Dr. Heberden had one fixed to his door in Pall 
Mall; that Joseph Andrews was familiar with its thunderous 
announcement of visitors to his fashionable lady. Made of 
brass, gigantic in proportion, it requires not a little physical 
effort and a great deal of courage to use it in the proper way. 
This type, together with varieties of lions’ heads, both brass 
and iron, continued to employ generations of footmen and 
link boys from the spacious days of Anne until Tom and Jerry 
wrenched the insignia of dignity from the stout doors in 
emulation of the pranks of the noble owner of Carlton House. 

x * * * 

Towards the third quarter of the eighteenth century the 
braziers of Brum were busily engaged in preparing wares of 
more delicate outline. Adam and his brother were sketching 
knockers, evolving vases and festoons to please the fashionable 
ladies of London; the Wyatts were watching the doings of the 
men from the north, and every consider: able. ironmonger in the 
Strand and Cheapside was rearranging his stock and ordering 
in a gross or so of the latest pattern of door-knocker. On 
occasion, Adam could produce a particularly dignified specimen 
such as the knockers to the gates of Lansdowne House: in 
Berkeley Square. It is possible he took an idea from the 
remarkably fine ones designed by Kent for Devonshire House 
near by. In my opinion a finer knocker than Kent’s has never 
No wonder Holland, with his new-fangled Greco- 
Roman, was constrained to produce the head of Minerva 
fashioned as a door-knocker. He gave the lead to Leverton, 
and so fashion received another fillip. Only the most dis- 
tinguished of the London houses sported the head of Minerva ; 
twenty or thirty years later the builders of Guildford Street 
seized upon this model for their work, but they could not afford 
bronze and had recourse to cast-iron. 


* * * * 


Soane favoured many types, ranging from lions’ heads to 
those of Egyptians ; and well into the twenties the practice of 
imparting a quasi-Empire style to the outline of the door- 
knocker continued. I have rather a fancy for the knockers 
designed by George Maddox, and quite an admiration for the 
metal work of V ulliamy. The mere catalogue of door-knockers 
and their variety is appalling. There are the brass and iron 
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Knockers of Wendover, the lions’ heads, vases, and sphinxes 
of St. Alban’s, the iron masks of Exeter, and the noble 
rappers of Rochester. Every Cathedral City has a distin- 
guishing regiment of door-knockers, marking the houses of 
minor canons and other ecclesiastics. If I had a London 
Directory of 1785 before me I could turn up the names of the 
Royal Academicians then living in Berners Street, and guess 
at the type of knocker enriching their individual doors, and I 
could repeat the process from Curzon Street in the West to 
the mazy labyrinth beyond Wellclose Square, east of the Tower 
of London. Frequently in my ramblings abroad I note the 
productions of the Carron Company cast in the ’thirties, a 
goodly crowd of dissenters still adhering to Paganism, as 
witness the. diminutive head of Mercury with a particularly 
lengthy striker, the arms of which depend upon the swivel on 
either side. Then I chance upon the head of a ram, “all done 
in Cast-iron,”’ a sure sign that the district is a populous one, for 
this particular knocker is peculiar to the small houses and 
cottages of the early industrial age. Sometimes my eye catches 
a door-knocker formed with an oval centre of brass, in which, 
partly obliterated by the application of aquafortis, can be 
traced the name of a long-vanished tenant. 
* *k * * 

And so as. I wander about in speculative mood, nothing 

enables me to estimate the character of the people, past and 
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present, nay, even the features of the reigning monarch, co 
temporary or otherwise, more than the appearance of t 
furniture to the front door. A door-knocker is calculated 
inspire even the boldest with awe. First we view it wi 
suspicion, much as the Egyptian in doubt approached t 
sphinx ; secondly we use it; and in the interval of knocki 
and waiting try to read the character of the person on whe 
we are calling. ‘he jolly oid lion-faces of the eighteenth ¢e 
tury are passing. You were always sure of a welcome behi: 
such doors ; the fiercer lion masks of the legal district are me 
tenacious ; there are still a few Empire knockers in the neig 
bourhood of the toundling, and a greater number of t 
wreath and hand variety in the decaying parts of Camd 
Town. I have seen the brass knockers of Spalding, especia 
those on the doors of old-time ladies’ schools; the iron a: 
brass strikers of King’s Lynn, with the brazen numerals oy 
and the learned knockers of Oxford and Cambridge (partic 
larly the quaint one that is a rebus on Brasenose) which prot 
the Dons by reason of their forbidding aspect. Some time a 
I investigated Belgravia and found few of the houses fitted ; 
according to tradition ; even the Victorian bell-pulls had giv 
place to electric »ushes. So pass the glories of the world, h 
for my part nothing shall ring the head of Minerva from t 
centre style of my front door. = | 
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A Message from the R.I.B.A. President 


session of the Royal Institute, the new President, Mr. 
John W. Simpson, delivered the following address: 


Because time presses, and because the traditional address 
from the chair may, I think, be more usefully devoted to 
matters which interest laymen than to our internal affairs, 
I venture to anticipate the formal opening of our session 
in November next, and to say a few words to my brother 
architects at this moment of national triumph. 


C): taking the chair at the first Council meeting of the 


I want, first, to tell you with what diffident misgiving of my 
own fitness—with what sincere humility—I have accepted your 
call to preside over this great and famous Institute. To carry 
on the tradition of the immortal chiefs—Cockerell, Tite, Gilbert 
Scott, Street, and others—who have preceded me in this chair, 
is a task far beyond my competence, unless the whole-hearted 
support of my fellows comes to my aid. 


Reform. 

We of the new Council assume office at a culminating point 
in the world’s history. Peace has just been signed; the old 
order changeth—nay! hath changed—and giveth place to the 
new. Our responsibility to our brethren at this critical 
moment is very great. There are urgent matters to decide; 
the profession, like the world outside it, is vocal with a vague 
discontent. Part of this is doubtless psychological, due to 
nervous impatience with the’slow return to equilibrium of vast 
social forces displaced and shaken by the war ; but there is also 
an instinctive, and, I believe, sound perception of the fact that 
restoration to pre-war conditions will not satisfy our needs. 
There is a desire for closer internal union ; we are asked to take 
steps for the consolidation of our interests, and for their effective 
protection ; it is urged that we should secure a fuller measure 
of public confidence and esteem for our profession, 

To these demands I believe it our clear duty to give most 
sympathetic attention, bearing always in mind that while our 
first duty is towards our own members, who have proved their 
quality in the ordeal of examination—and especially, towards 
those who have served and fought for us—yet the best and 
highest interests of this Royal Institute are those of the State. 
No selfish policy, seeking private advantage at the expense of 
the community, can either succeed or endure. 


The New Charter. 

The moment is opportune for reform, since in the forefront 
of our programme tor the session is the procedure with regard 
to a new charter, which was arrested by the outbreak of war. 
This charter, I may remind you—whose outlines have already 
received the sanction of the general body of members—provides 
for the establishment of a register of qualified architects ad- 
ministered by a Registration Board, and for a revised constitu- 
tion of the Council. I have refreshed my memory both as to the 
principles it embodies, and as to the debates which led to their 
settlement. It appears to mea wise and statesmanlike measure, 
and the Council will undertake at once the duty of drafting it 
with a view to its submission to the Privy Council and its 
definite approval by the general body. They will also consider 


, the assistance of the vice-presidents and secretaries I shall ho 


whether other reforms in our organisation might not be inc 
porated in this document; with the assent, of course, of t 
general body. 4 
Meanwhile, let me declare that we of the Royal Institv 
proffer goodwill and help to all architects, whether within 
without our incorporation. Already, as I have said, we ha 
determined on a substantial measure of reform. To attempt 
grasp at once all that some of us want, might mean the loss 
much that we have ; we must not divide this noble Institute 
undue anxiety to satisfy a section. If we are to make of t 
profession a homogeneous structure, we must build from t 
base upward, from within outward ; adding stone to stone wi 
cautious care that each is rightly and soundly placed. The fi 
step to unity is a Council solid as to its policy, and steadily pt 
suing it. I have confidence that the members will support t 
considered judgment of those whom they have elected to repi 
sent them ; and there will be no loss of time in preparing it. 
’ 

Publicity. 4 

An essential condition of unity is the interest of members 
the work of their Council and Committees. We publish, it 
true, a statutory annual report, a rather formidable documel 
some of whose miscellaneous contents are necessarily out 
date, others apt to be overlooked in the crowd of items. B 
some better way is needed to keep members in constant tow 
with their affairs; Parliament itself would be forgotten if 
proceedings were not promptly reported. The “Journal”? iso 
permanent official record, and this, for ,many reasons—C 
among them—can only appear at comparatively long interva 
I have received the most cordial and generous offers of he 
from the Press; and propose to furnish the editors with t 
fullest information available, as occasion arises. Some of t' 
matters with which we have to deal are of a confidential al 
delicate nature, and we do not wish our members to withho 
their difficulties from the Council for fear of publicity ; but wi 


to avoid indiScretion. be 


The Dinner. . 
Not unconnected with the desire for closer internal conta 
is the general feeling that we should return to our former pra 
tice of holding an annual public dinner. A festival of thiski 
is a most valuable means of bringing members of the Roy 
Institute into personal friendship one with another, @ 
incidentally, an occasion for honouring distinguished pub: 
men to whom we are indebted for advice and support. Ina 
event, whether we dine together or prefer some other form 
entertainment, we shall take the opportunity of making it 0 
public acknowledgment and welcome to our members who ha 
served in His Majesty’s Forces. ¢ 
Country Members. 

This personal intercourse of members is of great importan¢ 
It is asserted that the public “knows the names of twen 
painters where it knows the name of one architect’; the me 
fact is that we do not know each other as we should, and pa 
of the prevailing apathy with regard to our affairs is a cons 
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‘“ STONELANDS,” DAWLISH. 


JOHN NASH, ARCHITECT. 


Photos: C. L, Gill, F.R.I.B.A. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 


ence of it. In particular, the relations between London and 
jintry architects need strengthening: their conditions vary in 
ny ways, and sympathetic understanding comes only from 
itual knowledge. It will be, I consider, my duty, as well as 
pleasure, to visit all the allied societies—or as many as may 
possible—during my term of office; not to deliver formal 
jresses, but to meet their members in friendly conversation, 
d learn their special difficulties and needs. 


Official Architects. 

Che relation of those of our members who have accepted 
cial positions to those in private practice, also claims our 
ention. For the moment I need only say that, whatever 
‘eption may be taken to the system under which they work, 
y themselves enjoy equal consideration and honour with their 
sthren. They are with us and of us; it is for us to assist them 
levery possible way ; for them to support the Royal Institute 
‘hall loyalty, and work for the common interest. 


| The “ Fournal”’ and “ Kalendar.” 

have already mentioned our “Journal.’’ This was, before 
war, a production of considerable permanent value; its 
vival, and that of the “Kalendar,”’ is now being considered. 
\mbers receive these gratuitously ; they rightly attach import- 
te to the privilege, and while they have acquiesced in its 
{tial withdrawal during the war, they are now naturally 
(king for its restoration. How far we can go towards renew- 
‘the former high standard of these publications must depend 
jon the funds available. The “ Kalendar”’ could, no doubt, be 
ch reduced in size, and still remain a valuable handbook. 
ery member must receive a copy of the charter and bye-laws 
the election, and it may be most convenient to print these 


ithe Kalendar; but a great deal of permanent matter could 
printed as separate pamphlets, and charged for. 


Education. 
‘The Board of Architectural Education is now a_ powerful 
jly, ranking as a cousin, almost as a sister, to the ‘Council. 
is board, under its gifted chairman, Mr. Waterhouse, will, 
j doubt, direct its mind to the suggestions which are being 
ide for widening the education of architects on the financial 
11 scientific side of the profession. The mind of the student 
seceptive, and his frame elastic; his position nowadays 
‘uinds me of those contumacious prisoners, on whom there 
\s ordered to be laid “so great a weight as they could bear— 
t more’”’; but his indomitable spirit will doubtless sustain 
_added load, and his reward will come when he enters into 
1 kingdom of practice. 

The Library. 
Che Institute, I think, hardly appreciates as it should the 
\nderful library it possesses. It is certainly not used as so 
at an instrument should be in connection with our educa- 
val work. As a beginning, our librarian has promised to 
ye us an address on the contents and the functions of such a 
‘lection, and to develop his paper later on into a guide to its 
jasures and their use. A special notice will be sent to students 
liting them to attend this lecture. 


Civic Survey. 
f connection with the sessional papers, the Council has asked 
y. Newton, whose work and that of his colleagues in connec- 


i. with the subject merits our hearty gratitude, to give us an 
| 
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account of the civic survey work, and the use to be made of the 
mass of valuable drawings and documents which have been 
compiled. 

Finance. 

The subject of our finances must have careful consideration, 
and two or three of the clear heads on the Council will report 
to us, as soon as may be, as to what income is available for 
expenditure, after providing for the permanent charges and 
outgoings ; with any recommendations they may wish to attach 
thereto. Activity, I fear, generally connotes increased expense, 
and there is no doubt that our resources reflect the great priva- 
tions of the profession during the war. On the other hand, an 
energetic policy may bring financial, as well as moral support. 

The question of sanctioning the formation of an Indian 
branch of the Royal Institute will be submitted to the Council. 
If such a proposal meets with approval, it will probably prove a 
source of increased revenue. 

It is most desirable that qualified Associates and Licentiates 
should proceed to the Fellowship class, and I earnestly direct 
their attention to this matter. In the case of Licentiates, I 
understand that some, whom we should be glad to welcome as 
full members, are deterred from submitting their work by a 
modest fear that they may be deemed unwortby, and that failure 
in the required examination might injure their pyofessional 
position. If any of these care to send their credentials to me 
in confidence I shall be most happy to advise them as to their 
prospects of success. 


Professional Conduct. 

It has long been in my mind that a definite code of profes- 
sional conduct would be very helpful to our younger, perhaps 
to all our members. Such a code, drawn up by Guadet on 
behalf of the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais in 1895, 
has been adopted by every society of architects in France ; and 
a draft on similar lines will be laid before you for approval in 
due course. 


Street Architecture. 

“The advancement of civil architecture’ is the statutory 
duty of this Institute, and at the instance of our late President 
I drafted for consideration a proposal for its direct encourage- 
ment by offering a bronze medal every year for the best street 
facade. A similar award, as you are no doubt aware, is made 
by the Corporation of Paris, who recognise the owner of the 
property premiated, as well as its designer, by an abatement of 
one-half of his frontage dues ; both the distinction and the con- 
cession are highly appreciated. Owing to the sub-division of 
our Civic authority into corporations and boroughs, it may not 
be practicable to achieve this, but I am confident that both the 
City and the County Council of London, no less desirous 
than their sister Council on the Seine of improving the beauty 
of their city, will be willing to co-operate with us in some 
similar way. Although I have spoken of London only in con- 
nection with the award, we may hope, with the aid of our 
allied societies, presently to extend the principle to the other 
chief cities and towns of the Empire. I commend the idea to 
their favourable consideration. 


Peace Decorations. 
As a Royal Institute, it will be proper to indicate our loyal 
thankfulness for. the conclusion of victorious peace by suitably 
decorating our house on the 1oth inst., and Professor Beresford 


THE FORTHCOMING THAMES PEACE PAGEANT: 


This rough sketch shows the great Peace float and Neptune riding a dolphin. 


figures are gilt, and two-and-a-half times life-size, 
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Pite has been good enough to undertake the design and execu- 
tion of the work, [Illustrated below.] 
Building Conditions. 

The condition of the building industry touches the profession 
closely. ' Hostilities were suspended eight months ago, peace is 
now concluded, and the trade remains paralysed. It is impera- 
tive that life and motion be restored without delay, and it is 
for us to take a leading part in that restoration. We have 
already, as you know, set up a Building Industries Consultative 
Board, composed of builders, surveyors, operatives, and archi- 
tects, of which your president is chairman, and Mr. Lloyd, of 
the National Federation of Building Operatives, vice-chairman. 
The single interest of architects and surveyors is to get the 
machinery of building into active operation; they are quite 
disinterested as regards the special views of either employers or 
employed. By bringing together all four classes of workers we 
hoped to create a body—less formal and more elastic than the 
official Whitley Council, but in touch with it—where profes- 
sional men who have the confidence of the two executive groups, 
might join hands with both. That this confidence exists was 
shown by the unanimous choice of the chairman; and the first 
meetings have produced wholesome and open discussions of 
great promise. I hope that your delegates may soon be able to 
report progress to the Council, and have the benefit of their 
direction as to future initiative. 


Housing. 

As regards the special work of housing, the needs of the State 
will certainly be given precedence of all private demands ; the 
latter will, therefore, be satisfied only at enormous cost, unless 
we can succeed in re-establishing a proper economic proportion 
between wages and production. The architect may be certain 
that the amount of work which lies before him, in connection 
with housing, is prodigious. We are as yet only on the fringe 
of the problem ; and members of the profession owe more than 
they perhaps realise to my predecessor, Mr. Hare, for his per- 
sistent efforts to secure proper recognition for them by the 
Government. The policy of the Royal Institute is directed to 
procuring for the State Housing Scheme the maximum output 
of building in the shortest possible time; and to securing the 
employment of all qualified architects who have served in His 
Majesty’s forces, by a wide distribution of the work of design 
and superintendence. A Central Consultative Board has been 
formed, and is already at work, with a view to assisting county 
and local authorities by their advice both in the selection of 
architects and in the preparation and execution of their 
schemes. It is hoped that the Ministry of Health may officially 
endorse the Royal Institute scale of charges, and accept our 
proposals for carrying out the larger schemes by groups of 
executants, each group being under the general direction of a 
superintending architect. The board is also considering the 
means of entrusting a limited amount of responsibility in con- 
nection with such groups to specially trained students. 


International Amity. 

The great importance of preserving the friendly relations 
which exist between the Royal Institute and our brethren abroad 
has not been forgotten. We realise that we may possibly be 
called upon to combine in one of the greatest building schemes 
in history, and I have been authorised to send in your name a 
telegram of greeting and congratulation, on the occasion of our 
first Council meeting after peace has been signed, to the 
societies of France, to the American Institute, and to our branch 
societies across the seas. 

The foregoing outline by no means exhausts the subjects 
which will, I hope, occupy our attention during the forthcoming 
session. The formation of a Parliamentary group, whose vigi- 
lance should guard our beloved art when legislative proposals 
might affect it, has already the sympathetic approval of Major 
Barnes, M.P. The Royal Institute may be privileged to take 
the initiative in an even wider-reaching scheme for mutual 
assistance and protection in the uncertain times before us. 


Procedure. 

A word on procedure before I conclude. The Council has 
accepted a proposal to reduce its Committees to a minimum ; we 
do not want to squander the time of busy men on any but 
strictly necessary meetings, and we have been too much in the 
habit of referring troublesome matters to special committees, 
instead of dealing with them directly and at once. On the 
other hand, we propose to strengthen our great Standing Com- 
mittees, and give them more real responsibility than heretofore. 
To this end we have, in exercising our power of appointing 
additional members to them, placed on each a vice-president 
who will represent his own Standing Committee on the Council 
and support its proposals and reports. The position of vice- 
president is one of high distinction and should be fully recog- 
mised. The four gentlemen who hold that office take a leading 
part in the work of the Institute, and there is a corresponding 
call upon their time. I must rely much upon them for 
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chief, so itis for them to prevent the weakness of their Preside: 
from becoming too apparent. 
te ted eg ee 
This Royal Institute of British Architects to which we belon 
is a splendid and a famous organisation. It governs practical) 
all properly qualified architects throughout the Empire; the) 
is no other architectural society in the world which approach 
it in scope and completeness ; it is the envy and admiration , 
our foreign brethren. Every member may be proud of h 
allegiance to the Royal Institute ; and the measure of his ow 
enthusiasm will be found in the common animation it inspire; 
That there should be criticism of the Council is right an 
proper; “a reasonable amount of fleas,’’ said the America, 
humorist, “is good for a dog; keeps him from worrying ’bor 
being a dog!’’ But let lookers-on remember that they hay 
freely elected the team which is playing for them ; clap thei 
hands for its successes, sympathise in its failures, and encourag 
it to try again. | 
For the Council itself stands the great device: Fats gue dois 
advtenne que pourra! | 


| 
support ; as Aaron and Hur held up the fainting hands of the 
| 
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The Plates Described 


| 

Main Staircase, Pitti Palace, Florence. 
O clear an advantage accrues from what may be called th 
S legibility of outline drawing that its more general adop 
tion in architectural schools may be confidently antici 
Brunelleschi designed the Pitti about 1440, and it 


pated. | 
(Pages 250 


most remarkable quality is its noble simplicity. 
2509) 
Detail of Gates at Railway Station, Buda-Pesth. 

This plate is published mainly in the hope that it will excite 
emulation in those architects who, with the coming hug 
development of our transport service, will have to desigr 
many railway stations. They cannot all be as monumental a: 
that shown ; but some of them may. (See page 139.) 


“ Stonelands,”’ Dawlish. 

The chief interest in this Nash interior (shown on page 143 
is that it is very little known, and that Nash interiors are seldom 
left so completely undisturbed. (Exterior views are shown on 
page 145.) 

School at Rosyth. 

School building has been so long in abeyance that it is 
exhilarating to see this example from Rosyth, which in plan- 
ning and in design shows considerable freshness. (Page 155.) 


PEACE DECORATIONS AT 9, CONDUIT STREET. 
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PITTI PALACE, FLORENCE: MAIN STAIRCASE. 
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The Deflection of 


has already been shown that the 
eflection at any point is numerically 
l to the bending moment caused by 
pothetical loading of actual bending 
ents + EI 

therefore, a diagram be constructed 
otual bending moments due to any 
ng to a vertical scale of y units of 
ing moment to rin., and a linear 
orizontal scale of x inches to 1 in., 
a second bending moment diagram 
ructed from this hypothetical loading 


; x 
measure deflections to a scale of ET 


convenient method of doing this is by 
s of funicular polygons. In Fig, 1 
stual girder is drawn to a scale of 2 ft. 
inch, or x = 24. The loads are set 
on a polar diagram to a scale of one 
9 1in., and a polar distance of 1 in. 
sen. The bending moment diagram 
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Beams due to Unsymmetrical Loadings 


By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. 
(Concluded from No. 1281, page 124.) 


will therefore represent inch-tons toa scale 
Of 24° % 1x «1, = 24 inch-tons to’ rin. 
= y. This BM diagram is then divided 
up into strips of a width of w = % in. The 
central ordinate of each strip x w_ will 
therefore represent the area of the strip. 

A second polar diagram is then drawn in 
which the central ordinate of each strip is 
treated as ia load, and set down to any con- 
venient scale such as one-fourth of the 
scaled ordinate or y = 24 X 4 = 06. 

A funicular polygon drawn. to this would 
represent hypothetical bending moments 
to a scale of X xX y X Wx x Ho. Its ordi- 
nates will represent the actual deflections 
to a scale of 
xX2xyx wrx Ho® 242 %.96 <*5 x 4 

Er Sar ent 2OOO" Me 200s a) 
*46 in. to 1 in. 
In Fig. 2 the maximum BM, due to the 


eccentric load of 1 ton, is 228 inch- 
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tons. This is set up toa scale of % in. = 
228, and the triangular BM diagram is 
drawn direct and divided into %-in. strips. 
The hypothetical loads are set down to 
half size, viz., to a scale of 1in. to 1152 = 
y. A polar distance of 21in. is taken and 
a funicular polygon is drawn in the usual 
way. In order to measure vertical ordi- 
nates more readily they are transferred to 
the span and a fair curve of deflections 
drawn. 

The linear scale X being 24, the scale 
for measuring deflections will be 
242.X 1i5a x 5 2 

11200 X 20 


I in. to == Tit tO. 975) 


Deflection of Beams of Varying Depth. 


The graphic delineation of deflection 
lends itself readily to cases of beams of 
varying depth, which are otherwise 
extremely intricate. 

It'has already been shown tthat the flange 
stresses operating in each little strip of the 
span contribute their quota to the total de- 
flection unaffected by what may be contri- 
buted by other portions of the span. Also 
that this individual contribution depends 
on the values of BM, E, and I, peculiar to 
the particular unit under consideration 
alone. The fact that other portions of the 
span may be stiffer or more flexible in 
shape, and may be constructed of more 
rigid or more ductile material, makes no 
difference whatever to the contribution to 
the total deflection made by the particular 
unit under consideration, 

Although bending moment is quite inde- 
pendent of moment of resistance, yet 
when BM and I combine to affect deflec- 
tion, any variation of one may be 
expressed as such a variation of the other 
as will produce the same effect. In cases, 
therefore, where I is varying as well as 
BM, it is convenient to pretend that I is 
constant by adding the effect of its varia- 
tion to the BM. 

For instance, if over a short length of 
the span I is doubled, the effect upon the 
quota of deflection contributed by that 


BM, ‘ 
short length Fy] 1S the same as it would 


be if the BM were halved. 

Fig. 3 shows a simpler case. AB is a 
6in. X 2in., fir bearer 60in. span, sup- 
porting a distributed load of 32 lb. per 
foot run, under which load it happens to 
be necessary that it should not deflect more 
than 3@ in. It is desired if possible to 
taper off 18 in. of the ends down to 3in. x 
2in., as shown by dotted lines; and it is 
necessary to ascertain whether this will 
make the beam too flexible under load. 
The E of the material is 1,250,000 lb. per 
sq. in., and I is 36 over the 6in. by 2 in. 
section. 

The maximum deflection of the parallel 
beam will be 

Sos zorxX 66 
304i ele Z er ORs 26. a 
This is first laid down graphically. 

It is convenient to calculate the central 
ordinate of the BM diagram, and to divide 
up each ‘half of it into four or five strips of 
width w. The ordinates can then be cal- 
culated from an ordinary table of the ordi- 
nates of parabolas divided into eighths or 


“Tells 
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tenths. Thus the central BM = 
W1 1920 X 6 : 
=e = 2 = ms 14400 inch-lbs. The 


first, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth ordi- 
nates of a semi-parabola divided into 
tenths are .19, .51, .75, .91, and..99 respec- 
tively of the central ordinate, or 2730, 7350, 
10800, 13100, and 14200 inch-lbs. 

The linear scale is 1in. to 10in. or 
X = 10. The scale of hypothetical loads 
is I in. to 20,000 or Y = 20,000; the polar 
distance is 4in., and wis .s5in. The scale 
for measuring deflections is therefore 
2 IX aOo x hax F 
25 X 108 X 36 Poo ‘008 to I in. 

The effect of altering the moment of 
inertia at the ends of the girder can now be 
ascertained by a suitable alteration of the 
corresponding ordinates, viz., by increas- 
ing the ordinates in inverse proportion to 
the decrease of I, which will vary as d’. 


‘Thus: 63 
10800 x e+53 = 13000 
63 
735° 2S By Arey 17400 
2 63 aa 
2730 X St ae 14000 


These ordinates are then used in the 
polar diagram, as shown by dotted lines, 
and the deflection curve is drawn as before. 
From this it is found that the deflections of 
the tapered girder is .25 in. 

Instead of having a diagram of bending 
moments, a diagram of flange stresses 


might have been used and divided by = 


instead of by EI. It is, however, more 
convenient, and, indeed, preferable, to 
work directly from the BM diagran, -if 
only to emphasise the fact that deflection 
varies inversely with I, and not merely with 
flange stress. 

Graphical methods are equally applic- 
ablé to beams with fixed ends or con- 
tinuous over-supports, provided that all the 
bending moments, reverse as well as 
direct, are known. 

Fig. 4 shows a typical.case. The reverse 
or logging bending moments are merely 
measured off on the load line in the reverse 
direction to the sagging moments. 


SCOTTISH WORKING CLASS 
HOUSES. 


The Local Government Board for Scot- 
land have published a manual on “ Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes in Scotland,” 
which contains designs more varied in 
character than have appeared in any of 
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SCOTTISH HOUSING COMPETITION: 
BY JOHN ARTHUR. 


the other official publications on the sub- 
ject of housing. The designs shown are 
some of those submitted for the competi- 
tion authorised by the Local Government 
Board for Scotland and promoted by the 
Institute of Scottish Architects. They 
include, in addition to a lay-out on an irre- 
gular site, houses of varying accommoda- 
tion, and two and three storey tenement 
buildings. Some of the latter are of parti- 
cular interest, and for the most part show 
most careful thought in both plan and 
elevation, tactfully avoiding the appear- 
ance of depression which so often accom- 
panies buildings of this description— 
indeed, a happy compromise seems to have 
been struck between the too exclusively 
rural or urban treatment; pleasing 
effects having been achieved by the use of 
such diverse features as the Mansard roof 
and the horizontal Georgian simplicity. 
The letterpress introducing the designs 
contains some candid criticism, to which 
there is very little to add. In viewing a 
number of competitive plans, anyone is apt 
to look out, perhaps all unconsciously, for 
his, or her particular fad; the position of 
the doors, the relation of the kitchen range 
to the light, the grouping of the flues into 
the minimum of stacks, the construction of 
the roof, or the number of cupboards, Our 
own is economy of plumbers’ work, and we 
feel that more might have been done in 
this direction. The bathroom in many 
cases appears to be extravagantly isolated, 
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TENEMENT HOUSING DESIGNS. 


BY JOHN A. W. GRANT. 


1919. 
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TENEMENT HOUSING DESIGNS. 


but this is a small matter that weighs | 
lightly against the vast amount of usel 
ness and interest which the publication | 
so happily brought together. H. J. EF 


R.I.B.A. TRANSACTIONS. 
The Condition of the Building Indus\ 


At the instance of the Royal Institut 
British Architects (acting in conjuneti 
with the National Federations of Build 
Trades Employers and Operatives, 
Society of Architects and the Survey 
Institution) a Building Industries C 
sultative Board has recently been forr 
in order to investigate the causes of 
present stagnation in the trade, and 
organise its activities in view of the gi 
strain which the housing proposals of 
Government must place upon it. 

In response to a request for detailed 
formation as to the procedure of the Mi 
tions Ministry with regard to the purch 
and distribution of building materi 
Mr. Kellaway, M.P., Deputy-Minister 
Munitions, consented to receive a dept 
tion of the Board at Armament Buildi 
on Thursday, the 17th inst. 

The deputation, which was introduced 
the President of the Royal Institute, | 
John W. Simpson, consisted of Major 
Barnes, M.P., the President of. 
National Federation of Building Tra 
Operatives, Mr. J. P. Lloyd (Vice-Chi 
man of the Board), and the Secretary, ! 
J. Murrey; the President of the Natio 
Federation of Building Trades Employ: 
Mr. F. L. Dove, L.C.C., and Mr. & 
Hill; Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, F.S.1g% 
Mr. R. B. Mann, F.S.1., of the Surveyc 
Institution ; and Mr. Ian MacAlister, se 
tary of the Royal Institute. The dept 
tion was accompanied by Major W. 
Prescott, M.P., and Mr. J. R. Rem 
MP. 

In reply to the deputation, Mr, W. J. 
Woolcock, M.P., Parliamentary Priv 
Secretary to the Ministry, expressed 
satisfaction with the action of the Ro 
Institute in uniting the administrative é 
executive sections of the Building Indus 
in a common effort to restore trade ai 
vity. He considered that the Board wh 
had been formed might prove a valua 
factor in improving the resources 4 
credit of the country ; and willingly und 
took not only to furnish the members W 
all the information they required, but 
place at their disposal the facts 4 
figures relating to the purchase and sup 
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Ground Floor Plan. 


SCHOOL, HIS MAJESTY’S DOCKYARD, ROSYTH. ROBERT H. MOTION, ARCHITECT... 
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leir ‘distinguished compatriot 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


if materials which have been compiled by 
‘he Department. 


The deputation expressed their satisfac- 


‘ion with the attitude of the Ministry and 
heir grateful appreciation of Mr. Wool- 
ock’s offer to supply the information they 


Council Meeting. 
At a meeting of the new Council of the 


.1.B.A., held on July 21, the question of 
he unity of the profession was the subject 
/f earnest consideration. 


The following resolution was passed by 
unanimous vote: 
“ That the Council of the Royal Institute 


\f British Architects is determined to make 


further effort to unify the architectural 


rofession, and is about to consider the 
est means of attaining this object.” 


Peace Greetings. 
The following messages were cabled 


‘om the Institute on July 14: ‘‘Girault, 
fembre de l'Institut, 36, Avenue Henry 
fartin, Paris.—Veuillez bien faire part du 
divant 4 qui de droit: Aux confréres fran- 
ais, salut! 
sctes britanniques vous envoie ses félicita- 
ons cordiales et confraternelles pour la 
lorieuse Paix, avec tous ses voeux pour 
la 


L’Institut Royal des Archi- 


avenir de l’art bien-aimé, Vive 
tance !—SIMPSON, President, Quatorze 
uillet.’’ 


“President American Institute of Archi- 


‘cts, The Octagon, Washington, D.C.— 
he Royal Institute of British Architects 
lute all American Architects, and send 
1em brotherly greetings and congratula- 
ons on conclusion of victorious peace.— 
(MPSON, President.’’ 


Greetings were also sent by the Presi- 


ent on behalf of the R.I.B.A. to the Archi- 
ctural Institutes of Scotland, Ireland, 
anada, 
outb, Africa. 


Australia, New Zealand, and 


Among the replies received are the follow- 


ig: “President R.I.B-A., Conduit Street, 


ondon.—The Institute of Scottish Archi- 
cts warmly reciprocates the brotherly 
‘eetings of the Roval Institute. Scottish 
‘chitects send theartiest congratulations 
id good wishes on the appointment of 
tow the 
sesidentship.—KELLY, President.’’ 

M. Girault cabled the following reply: 
Paris, le 15 juillet, r919.—A Monsieur 
hn W. Simpson, Président de l'Institut 
oyal des Architectes Britanniques.—Mon 
er confrére,—Je ne puis vous dire com- 
en nous touche votre télégramme de 
licitations. Oui, félicitons-nous les uns 
les autres, en Angleterre comme en 
‘ance, de cette paix si attendue qui va 
vivifier l’art et rendre plus étroite encore, 
us atfectueuse et plus chaude notre con- 
aternité. Vive l’Angleterre !—GIRAULT, 
‘esident Academie des Beaux Arts.” 


_ INCORPORATED CHURCH 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 


This society held its monthly meeting on 
hursday, July 17, at the Society’s House, 
| Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, 
W.t, the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, 

There were also 


C.B., in the chair. 

€sent the Rev. A. G. Ingram, the Rev. 
_R. Powell, Mr. Ronald E. Bill, Sir 
dwin Grant-Burls, C.S.L 5° Sits: Cecil 
arcourt Smith, C.V.O., LL.D., and the 
ev. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S., F.R. 
ist. S., secretary. 
Grants of money were made towards en- 
reing, re-seating or repairing the 
urches at Bisley, St. John-the-Baptist, 
lrrey, £100 ; Damerham, St. George, 
‘ar Cambridge, £50; Great Eversden, 


be 
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St. Mary-the-Virgin, near Cambridge, 
£15; Fordham, St. Mary, Norfolk, £593 
Upper Holloway, St. James, Middlesex, 
£125 ; Holne, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Devon, 
£175; Nenthead, St. John, Cumberland, 
#15; Leonard Stanley, St. Swithin, Glos., 
£100; and Stepney, St. Matthew, Middle- 
sex, £50. A grant of £10 was also made 
from the special Mission Buildings Fund 
towards repairing the Mission Church of 
St, Alphege, Edmonton, Middlesex. A 
grant of £250 was paid towards work com- 
pleted at the Church of St. John-the-Bap- 
tist, Portsmouth (Winchester College Mis- 
sion). In addition to this the sum of £158 
was paid towards the repair of thirteen 
churches from trust funds held by the 
society. 

The election by the Committee of 
Honorary Consulting Architects of Mr. T. 
D. Atkinson to fill the vacancy on that 
body was ratified. The other members of 
this committee are Sir Aston Webb, 
KCov. Ole ERAS oMre Wsfa Bidlake, 
Mr W.. De Carée, FS.A.” Mr.” Temple 
Moore, Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., 
Mr. F. L. Pearson, Professor E. S. Prior, 
A.R.A., Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Mr. 
C. S. Spooner, Mr. Walter Tapper, and 
Wire HaePea Warren) oy Lois Society 1s- the 
central parent organisation for all work 
of church building, enlargement, and re- 
pair, and for over a century has assisted 
practically every scheme of the kind 
undertaken. The committee earnestly ap- 
peals to Church people for immediate 
generous support. A great and increas- 
ins number of schemes are coming before 
the society now, and the funds at the dis- 
posal of the committee will soon be 
exhausted. 


SECOND WAR MEMORIALS 


EXHIBITION. 

The Royal Academy War Memorials 
Committee is making arrangements for 
the second section of the Exhibition of War 
Memorials, to be held at the Royal 
Academy in October and November, 1919, 
to consist of works or designs for works in 
any class of art or craft selected by the 
committee as suitable examples for the 
guidance of promoters of war memorials. 
The committee desires to make the exhi- 
bition as fully representative as possible 
of the various forms which memorials may 
take, and trusts that artists and craftsmen, 
and also owners of suitable exhibits, will 
do their utmost to support the scheme by 
sending works. It is not intended to show 
works with a view to copying or slavish 
imitation, but to assist the public in the 
selection of suitable designs and of quali- 
fied artists and to suggest the different 
forms available for memorials. A bureau 
of reference will be provided for supplying 
applicants with information regarding 
memorials, artists, and craftsmen. Works 
and designs for works suitable for war 
memorials in sculpture or architecture, 
crosses, decorative paintings or tablets, 
brasses, metal work, screens, stained 
glass, rolls of honour in vellum, etc., 
tapestry, or embroidery, will be admissible 
for selection by the committee. 

Each work or design must be accom- 
panied by the name of the designer and of 
the executant artist. Special committees 
will be appointed by the Royal Academy 
Committee for selecting the exhibits from 
the works sent in. Schemes which are 
whoily or largely utilitarian do not come 
within the scope of the exhibition. The 
committee reserves the right of excluding 
any work which may be considered unsuit- 
able for exhibition. All communications 
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should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
and intending exhibitors will be sent forms 
and labels on application. It is hoped that 
the exhibition may be open towards the 
middle of October. Each application for 
forms and labels should enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope, and should be 
sent in during August. Applicants should 
state the number of labels required. 
Works must be sent in on either Monday, 
September 22, or Tuesday, September 23, 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


ATHENIAN (Birmingham) writes: “I 
should be much obliged if you could give 
me some idea of the cost per ft. cube of 
marble, granite, Portland and York stones, 
and also of bronze and copper at the pre- 
sent time. If available, can you recom- 
mend any builders’ price book of materials 
for present-day reference? ”’ 

—It is difficult to give any definite infor- 
mation on the subject of prices. First, the 
state of the market is very uncertain ; and, 
secondly, the prices of each particular 
material named by our correspondent vary 
enormously. Thus marble, without allow- 
ance for waste or profit, may cost from 
fifteen to one hundred shillings per foot 
cube. Portland stone costs about 3s. 6d., 
and York stone about 5s. 3d. per foot cube. 
Copper (sheet, bar, or rod) costs approxi- 
mately £165 per ton. There is no com- 
prehensive price book giving the present- 
day prices, but Messrs. Lockwood’s 1918 
“ Builders’ and Contractors’ Price Book” 
would doubtless prove useful. On page 
161 we publish the first instalment of an 
article giving a careful analysis of the pre- 
war and present-day prices of both labour 
and materials, which will probably contain 
much of the information required by our 
correspondent. 


——— 


A GIANT AUSTRALIAN GIRDER. 


The biggest girder ever constructed in 
Australia has recently been completed by 
the Sydney Steel Company, Ltd. It was 
constructed for Messrs. G. and C. Hoskins, 
New South Wales, to carry hot metal 
cranes from a new steel furnace. The 
total moving load was 230 tons and the 
span 85 ft. 

Some of the girders required weighed 
forty tons each, with a length overall of 
86 ft. and a depth of 8 ft. by 34 ft. in width. 
The type of girder designed is generally 
known as the “Warren,” with vertical 
struts and composed of plates, joists, 
channels, and angle sections. 

The necessary expert and intricate cal- 
culations, and the assembly of these “ bits 
and pieces ” into such ponderous fabrics, 
each held together by three tons of rivets, 
hydraulically rivetted, was certainly no 
mean feat in structural engineering, 

The transportation of these  super- 
girders from Sydney to Lithgow presented 
many serious problems and anxious nego- 
tiations with road and rail authorities 
before they could reach their destination. 
Personal investigations were made and the 
route selected to be followed from the com- 
panv’s works at Marrickville to the railway 
siding where a travelling locomotive crane 
lifted the girders from jinker to a special 
forty-ton tank well truck ready to 
receive the load. A jinker was provided 
upon which the ponderous girder was 
loaded and a team of forty-five picked 
horses were harnessed up. The long 
jinker with its forty-ton load and forty-five 
Clydesdales moving to the accompaniment 
of horse language and cracks and cries, 
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followed by an admiring procession along : 


and around and across the usual narrow, 
crooked, and in some cases treacherous 
streets of a Sydney suburb, presented an 
unusual sight. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Unity in the Profession. 

SIRS,—I was very much interested in 
your leader and correspondence in your 
issue of July 16. Unity in the profession 
is essential before registration—the ad- 
vantages of which the majority of 
architects are agreed upon—can be accom- 
plished. , 

When, some years ago, the Institute and 
Society endeavoured to combine, one of 
the chief difficulties was, I believe, the 
status which members of the society should 
hold in the Institute, there being no class 
into which it was felt they could be trans- 
ferred without unfairness either to them- 
selves or the members of the Institute. 

Whilst the formation of a new class in 
the Institute is certainly most undesirable, 
would it not, under the circumstances, be 
well to consider the formation of a tem- 
porary class into which members of the 
society could be enrolled, if the formation 
of such a class would simplify the neces- 
sary amalgamation? 

The members of this new temporary 
class might be called “Members of the 
Royal Institute’? (M.R.I.B.A.), and hold 
a similar position in the Institute to Asso- 
ciates in regard to voting, and have with 
Associates the privilege of election to the 
Fellowship. 

Whilst there are certain disadvantages 
to the formation of such a class in the 
Institute, surely its formation. would be 
approved if its creation would overcome 
the difficulty of combination between the 
Institute and Society, and so help towards 
the much-needed unity in the profession. 

C. B. WILLCOCKS. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


August 14.—Bootle: Houses. 

The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee invite competitive designs for new 
houses, suitable for the working-classes, in 
one or all three of the small blocks, each 
bounded by roads, on the committee’s 
housing estate in Orrell. Conditions and 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
J. .S. Tumilty, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Bootle. 
September 1.—Armagh Electric Light 

Scheme. 

The Armagh Urban District. Council in- 
vite electrical engineers to supply plans, 
specifications and estimates for an electric 
light and power scheme for the district. A 
prize of £20 will be paid by the Council to 
the engineer who submits the most suit- 
able scheme, The prize-winner will be 
appointed engineer at the recognised fees 
for such work, Plans, specifications, and 
estimates to be sent to the Town Clerk by 
September 1. 

September 29.—Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travelling 
studentships of £25 each for competition. 
The drawings must reach the Secretary of 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, not 
later than September 29, 1919. Further 
particulars ‘may be obtained from the 
secretary. 

September 29.—Bridlington ; War 

Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a war memorial. Premiums 
£100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem- 
ber 30. Particulars from the secretary, 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 
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IGLY 30; 


Gosford Rural District Council 
Competition. 


The Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
requests members and_ licentiates to 
refrain from taking part in the above 
competition, the conditions not being in 
conformity with the Institute Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions. The Com- 
mittee is in communication with the 
promoters of the competition with a view 
to the amendment of the conditions. 


BUNGALOW HUTS. 


The Ministry of Munitions, through 
the Government Property Disposal Board, 
are exhibiting in Horse Guards Parade, St. 
James’s Park, a 60-ft. by 15-ft. army hut 
converted into a bungalow. The accom- 
modation provided includes a living room, 
three bedrooms, scullery, larder, coal- 
house, bath, and w.c. 

The cost of this conversion is estimated 
at £300, which, together with the price of 
the hut, brings the total outlay to £400. 


‘This sum for a dwelling whose life is most 


generously computed at fifteen years, and 
whose structure scarcely provides adequate 
protection either against extremes of tem- 
perature or moisture, can. hardly be 
regarded as a satisfactory enterprise. Asa 
week-end dwelling for the affluent, who are 
now forced to adjust their. habits to 
restricted means, such a hut may present 
many attractions, and although this 
cannot be regarded as a direct contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the housing 
difficulty, it is nevertheless very germane 
to it, for there is no doubt that workmen’s 
cottages are being diverted from their in- 
tended function in large numbers to meet 
this new demand, and the appearance of 
this hut, more especially with its present 
attractive equipment by Messrs. Heal and 
Son, may to some extent allay this so un- 
desirable procedure. Indeed, so delight- 


ful are the furniture and decoration, and 
so moderate their cost, in comparison with 
that of the hut, that one is apt to be pur- 
blind to the many constructional short- 
comings of the edifice. 

Plans of these huts were shown on page 
Biatees: 


472 of our issue of June 25. 
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URBAN HOUSING IN IRELAI 

Pending the enactment of the Hou 
of the Working Classes (Ireland) ] 
local authorities have been encourage 
take into immediate consideration 
requirements of their several districts. 
a circular dated March 31, 1919, 
Local Government Board expressed 
opinion that “in view of the _press| 
urgency of the housing situation, the } 
paration of schemes by local authori! 
should not be postponed until the in} 
duction of fresh legislation’; and ir 
further circular. dated May 5 deta 
advice was given regarding the select 
of sites, grouping and aspect of hou 
the maximum number to be built per 5 
and the accommodation to be providec 

Since, however, both the extent , 
character of new schemes have b 
necessarily dependent upon the sh 
which the Housing Bill might fin; 
assume in its passage through Borliaa 
more especially in respect of its finam 
provisions, the local authorities have | 
been able to proceed very far with th 
schemes up to the present; but now t 
the Bill has passed through the House 
Commons and the financial provi 
have been finally settled, no obstacles 
uncertainties remain which should de 
the local authorities from at once proce 
ing to complete their schemes, whichm 
be submitted to the Board before April | 
1920, in order to participate in the v 
advantageous terms offered by the St 
for Irish housing. 

Last month the Housing Committee 
the Local Government Board issuec; 
memorandum showing what private ip 
viduals and associations can do to h 
in solving the housing problem throv 
the formation of public utility societi 
In addition, draft rules and regulati 
relating to such societies and also to ho 
ing trusts have been prepared; but th 
publication has been retarded owing 
the dispute in the printing trade 
Dublin. Y 

It should be borne in mind that; 
initiative in promoting schemes lies } 
with the Local Government Board | 
with the local authorities (corporations 
county boroughs, urban district counc 
and towns commissioners), and with su 
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vate persons as may decide to promote 
slic utility societies or housing trusts. 
y in the improbable event of local 
-horities neglecting altogether to exer- 
. their rights and duties under the Bill 
the Local Government Board act in 
ir default. 

n the meantime the Housing Com- 
tee wish to place all available 
yrmation at the disposal of those 
narily concerned with housing 
emes. They will welcome any oppor- 
ity of consultation with such persons 
yodies ; and will earnestly endeavour to 
yvent any unnecessary or vexatious 
lay. At the earliest possible moment 
 site-plans are received from a_ local 
/hority an inspector will be sent to the 
lity, and recommendations based on 
| report will be sent to the authority 
(cerned as soon as possible. 

‘m their side the local authorities have 
Ie much preparatory work during the 
yt three months. Proposals from local 
jhorities to acquire 224 sites, compris- 
i more than 1,034 acres, have come 
jore the Housing Committee since 
y 1; and forty-one sites, covering 789 
(2s, have already been approved, suff- 
jit for 5,586 houses. 

‘he following table shows, by pro- 
foes, the number of sites included in 
yposals submitted up to the roth inst. : 


EMMIGEN ii ser veces sieeeseses 47 
EL neers 143 
TL 18 
Mamma nt 6 ..42.5,.4...... 16 
| BAG Geers. st sina 22 


‘is anticipated that the very liberal 
sidy which has now been offered to 
(er losses incurred in carrying out 
(sing schemes, namely, 25s., and in 
eptional cases 27s. 6d. for every 20s. of 
t collected, will result in a rapid in- 
ise in the number of new schemes 
ymoted. Information on this point will 
(oublished in the Irish Press from time 
ime. 

/-is hoped to publish in the early future 
jatement regarding the supply of build- 
| materials. 


ALTH MINISTRY'S HOUSING 
REPORT. 


he report on housing progress issued 
‘kly by the Ministry of Health states: 
jhe continuing activities of local autho- 
sand public utility societies in pro- 
<ng new housing schemes are reflected 
the figures for the week ended July 19. 
pite a short week through peace cele- 
ions, the number of new schemes sub- 
Wed was well above the weekly average. 
) hundred and two new schemes were 
ived by the Ministry. The schemes 
(prise an area of about 1,400 acres— 
1 sufficient for about 14,000 houses. 
» total number of schemes submitted is 
/ 3,465, comprising an area of about 
00 acres. 

he plans of the houses to be erected on 
1 Oak Hill site by the London County 
/ncil were submitted and approved 
\ng the week. The tenders for the 650 
ses comprised in the scheme have also 
1 approved. 

he provision of material and labour for 
new houses has for some time past been 
}\care of a special section of the Ministry 
ad the Production Branch, which 
ikKs, of course, in co-operation with the 
= departments of the Government 
*h are primarily responsible for these 
ters. In addition to surveying and 
nating the needs and resources of the 
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country as a whole, and making arrange- 
ments and appropriate departments for 
the manufacture and transport of building 
material, the branch is now busy perfect- 
ing an organisation to assure that the best 
use is made of local materials and 
resources. Each Housing Commissioner’s 
district will have its ‘‘ production officer,” 
who will be concerned in arranging for 
local supphes of building materials and 
labour, so far as these supplies may be 
used practicably and for arranging mea- 
sures to facilitate transport. With these 
officers will work advisory committees of 
expert local men to assure that the fullest 
local knowledge and experience are avail- 


able. That the main difficulty will be 
labour rather than material is already 
evident. 


From questions received in considerable 
numbers by the Ministry, it is evident that 
uncertainty still exists as to whether 
workers other than manual workers will be 
acceptable as tenants of houses built with 
State aid. There is nothing in’ the 
Housing Bill, nor is it the intention of the 
Ministry, to prevent non-manual workers 
from becoming tenants of the new houses. 

The raising of local loans to finance 
housing schemes makes better progress in 
the North than in the South, a fact which 
is inall probability due to the greater fami- 
liarity of North-country people with this 
form of investment. For years past many 
North-country towns have raised a con- 
siderable share of their municipal capital 
by short-term loans, the security for which 
may be the town’s rate-revenue or its pro- 
perty or both. The loans are issued in 
multiples of from f/20 to f1oo at a fixed 
rate of interest, withdrawable at three 
months’ or six months’ (or longer) notice on 
either side. Traders, artisans, and others 
have found their municipal treasurer a 
handv and not unprofitable “ custodian ”’ 
for their savings, and investors’ lists of 
some towns comprise hundreds of names 
of working men. This system of loans has 
been tried in the South in the past, but, for 
some reason, with little success. New 
efforts, however, backed by local propa- 
ganda, are in contemplation in several 
Southern districts. 

Steps are being taken by the Ministry—- 
already with considerable success—to 
enlist the services of appropriate voluntary 
societies in disseminating knowledge of the 
national need and value of enlightened 
housing reform and of the measures that 
may be taken, both bv the individual and 
by his community, to ensure new housing 
on well-considered principles. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes 
dealt with during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 


Schemes Submitted.—The number of 
schemes submitted—by sixty-seven local 
authorities—was 200, bringing the total 
number of local authorities’ schemes to 
3,413. In 3,076 of these schemes the area 
is stated, and it amounts to 31,917 acres. 

Schemes Approved, — Sixty-eight 
schemes, promoted by thirty-nine local 
authorities, were approved during the 
week. In all 981 schemes have now been 
approved, representing an area of 13,989 
acres. 

Lay-outs. 


Schemes Submitted.—Fifty schemes were 
submitted during the week by twenty-nine 
local authorities. Altogether, 512 schemes 
have been submitted, 


Schemes Approved. — Twenty-eight 
schemes, promoted by eighteen local 
authorities, were approved during the 
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week, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 231. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted. — Twenty - eight 
schemes were submitted—by nineteen local 
authorities—during the week, representing 
1,290 houses, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 283, representing 
16,609 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Sixteen schemes, 
representing 1,362 houses, were approved 
by the Ministry during the week.  Alto- 
gether 169 schemes have been approved, 
representing 11,130 houses. 


SOUTH WALES iNSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS. 


The South Wales Institute of Architects 
recently held their annual outing at 
Bristol, under the leadership of Mr. G. C. 
Lawrence, A.R.I.B.A., President of the 
Bristol Society of Architects, and visits 
were paid to some of the historic buildings. 
in the city. Owing to the increased mem- 
bership since the end of the war, the 
South Wales Institute of Architects are 
now in a strong position. Realising the 
urgency and difficulties in connection 
with building matters, particularly with 
regard to the housing problem, the Coun- 
cil are taking the matter up with the local 


district and other councils and _ local 
builders. For the coming winter session 
they are preparing an interesting series of 
lectures, competitions, etc., for the 
students and younger members. 

ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE: 

CONGRESS AT NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 


The members of the Royal Sanitary In- 
stitute are holding a congress at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, for which a large and 
varied programme has been arranged. 

The proceedings commenced on Satur- 
day, July 26, with the formal opening of 
the Reception Room in the University of 
Durham College of Medicine. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, whilst on Sunday morning the 
members attended a special service in the 
cathedral, when a sermon was preached by 
the Vicar of Newcastle, the Rev. Canon 
G. E. Newsom. M.A. 

On Monday morning the Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle held a reception of members 
and delegates in the King’s Hall, Arm- 
strong College, following which the Presi- 
dent, the Duke of Northumberland, 
delivered his inaugural address. 

The same day witnessed the opening of 
a maternity and child welfare exhibition 
in the Rutherford College, Bath Lane, 
Newcastle, by Mrs. Hereward Bracken- 
bury, President of the Newcastie-on-Tyne 
Mothers’ and Babies’ Welcome Society. 

On Tuesday morning a number of sec- 
tional meetings were held, including a con- 
ference of sanitary inspectors and a confer- 
ence of engineers and surveyors. 

These sectional meetings will be con- 
tinued to-day (Wednesday, July 30). 

To-morrow (July 31) a sectional meet- 
ing is arranged on engincering and archi- 
tecture; also conferences of represenita- 
tives of sanitary authorities. and of medical 
officers of health and! veterinary inspectors. 

Friday’s programme is as follows: Meet- 
ings of Sections—B. Engineering and 
Architecture, in the College of Medicine ; 
C—Hygiene of Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare, in the Literary and Philosophical 
Society’s Lecture Theatre: Conferences of 
Medical Officers of Health and Veterinary 
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Inspectors in the College of Medicine ; 
closing meeting at the College of Medi- 
cine. Visits to works and places of special 
sanitary interest. The congress will con- 
clude on Saturday, August 2, when the 
Reception Room in the College of Medi- 
cine will be closed. 

The interest in the proceedings is in- 
creased by various outings to Places of 
local interest, including a visit to Alnwick 
Castle, where a garden party was held on 
Tuesday. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The Cenotaph to“ The Glorious Dead.” 

The memorial to “ The Glorious Dead,” 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and 
erected in Whitehall for the Peace Cele- 
bratrons, has been constructed in fibrous 
plaster in the. workshop of Messrs. G. 
Jackson and Sons, Ltd., 49, Rathbone 
Place, London, W.1, and‘erected by them, 
the work being completed in the extraor- 
dinarily brief time of six days. The same 
firm also made in the same material the 
modelled canopy over the King’s pavilion 
at Buckingham Palace, which was designed 
by Sir Frank. Baines, of the Office of 
Works. This also was made and erected 
in a very short time. 


Concrete Houses for Sheffield. 

Sheffield, one of the first cities in the 
Kingdom actually to begin work on one of 
the new housing schemes, is making use of 
new materials and new methods in. its 
endeavour to solve the national housing 
problem. Months before the gravity of 
the situation was fully realised the ‘experi- 
ment of building on the concrete block 
system had been tried at Sheffield, with 
such satisfactory results that 450 
“ Winget ” houses are now inclvded in the 
corporation’s programme. The _ cavity 
wall system has been adopted in preference 
to solid concrete walls. © The cavity wall 
method, as employed at Shefield, ensures 
‘a bone-dry house and, maintaining an 
‘equable temperature throuchput the year. 
protects the occunants from. the cold of 
‘winter and the heat of summer. 


“Asbestos.” 
The July issue of “Asbestos,” an illus- 
trated magazine, published free by Messrs. 


Turner Brothers’ Asbestos Co., Ltd., of 
Rochdale, contains some very interesting 
notes and articles on labour, education, 


and other subjects, 
tures and the 


and reports of the lec- 
social functions orzanised by 
the firm. Members of the staff or work- 
people, business friends, and well-wishers 
‘of the firm supply the maiority of the lite- 
rary contributions. 

“Evertte” and “ Asbestilite” Building 


Sheets and Roofing Tiles. 


The British Everite and Asbestilite 
Works, Ltd., of 29,. Peter Street, Man- 
chester, have issued a booklet dealing 


‘with the merits and economical and other 


advantages of using -“Everite”’ and 
“ Asbestilite” for roofs, external and 


internal walls, 


partitions, ceilings, etc. 
vere’. 


corrugated sheets, which are 
in several sizes and in various colours, 
and wegh approximately 2% lb. per 
sa. ft., are made of asbestos and Port- 
land cement, and are unbreakable and im- 
mune from atmospheric effects. Every kind 
of patent.or other glazing can be employed 
in conjunction with eRy erite’”’ sheets. 
Flashings for parapet walls, etc., and an 
improved ridge capping are made to suit 
any requirements. As a lining for walls, 
partitions, and ceilings, and as roof cover- 
ings for domestic buildings, “ Asbestilite ” 
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is stated to be fireproof, rat-proof, sound- 
proof, and non-absorbent. The building 
sheets may be painted, distempered, 
enamelled, or papered immediately after 
fixing. Large contracts were carried out 
with the British and Allied Governments 
during the war for the supply of these 
materials for use in munition factories. 


General Electric Co., Lid. 
Mr. Hugo Hirst, chairman of the 


General Electric Co., Ltd., 
annual general meeting, held in London 
on July 9, that of the 150 officers and 
2,000 men of the company who. enlisted, 
232 had been killed (including — Lieut. 
Leonard Byng, M.C., and the chairman’s 
son, Lieut. Harry Hirst), 281 wounded, 
thirteen missing, and thirty-two taken 
prisoners, whilst 157 were still in hospital. 
Difficulties in connection with labour had 


stated at the 


been great during the war, and the 
Admiralty and War Office not only 
required the whole output. of the 
works, but requested the company to 


double the output. At one time the glass 
works and ebonite works were the only 
sources of supply of certain raw materials 
for war work. War work had not differed 
essentially in character from peace work, 
thus enabling. the change-over to take 
place with less disorganisation than with 
many firms. The net profits were roughly 
£481,000. Staff bonuses had been and 
would be treated in the same manner as 
salaries, and taken into account before the 
net profits were arrived at. The directors 
had adopted an ambitious peace pro- 
gramme and looked forward to taking 
part.in the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated countries. There was a lack of 
stocks throughout the world, and. the 
demand for electrical equipment would 
probably be double in the near future. 
Authority was therefore asked to increase 
the capital of the company to £6,000,000. 
Employees at present numbered about 
14,000, which it was hoped to increase by 
an additional 8,000. Demobilised men 
had been reinstated without discharging 
other workers. A superannuation scheme 
for workpeople and staff had been drawn 
up. The £37,500 invested in Ordinary 
shares of the company at par, vested in 


trustees for the benefit of employees under 
the terms of a trust deed, now represented 
upwards of £70,000, and the company had 
capital sum at 


agreed to guarantee the 


CARVED TYMPANUM, 
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£60,000, and a net income of £3,750 Dp 
annum. It was proposed primarily 
appropriate this fund for the. benefit 
employees who had completed  fiftes 
years’ service on December 31, 1919, 
supplement the small benefit they wou 
draw under the contributory scheme, se 
vice with the colours during the war to | 
included. £40,000 had also been approys 
to provide a club building for wor 
people at Witton. It was also proposed 
convert the £10 shares of the compar 
into £1 shares, to make them more acce 
sible to employees of small means. Att 
Birmingham works the company hz 
appointed a director of education, at 
some 300 or 400 boys were being encou 
aged to study in the company’s time; ai 
a similar scheme was being started for ti 
London staff, where a director of edue 
tion had also been appointed. A_ speci 
course for demobilised officers had be 
organised to provide a reserve of comp 
tent men to fill the more responsible pos 
in the company in different parts of ¢ 
world. In the new Kingsway building 
theatre and lecture-room was being pr 
vided, having the company’s own staff 
lecturers and demonstrators, and tl 
assistance of outside lecturers. The 
facilities would be open to all employee 
The principal staff of research depai 
ment had been selected, and the necessa 
buildings were included in the programn 
of development. The trading profit w 
roughly £480,000,.of which £355,0co w 
distributed by dividends, allowing for t 
income-tax on the Ordinary shares. T] 
company had. expended £1,300,000 
wages, and were responsible for appro: 
mately a similar amount in contributior 
taxation, and wages in other industri¢ 
£16,799 had been paid to dependents 
men on active service, £117,000 had be 
placed to reserve, and £73,000 had be 
placed to depreciation. 


CARVED TYMPANUM, BROAD 
WAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


The carved tympanum here _ illustrat, 
depicts the industry for which the buildu 
was erected, namely, tate or tae osiing 
The work was designed and executed | | 
Messrs. E. J. and A. 7, Bradford, scul 
tors, of 62a, Borough Road, S.E.1, ta 
the superintendence of the ’architect, M 
Edgar Stones. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


N promoting the “ Liverpool Daily Post” 

and Liverpool Architectural Society’s 
hibition of cottage construction, mate- 
als, and fittings, the Liverpool Architec- 
ral Society were prompted by a desire to 
‘sist architects, the various local 
ithorities, and the public generally in 
staining the best available information 
h all matters relating to new and econo- 
ical methods of construction and the 
ructural finishing for the new housing, 
yw so much in the public mind, and in 
-awing up the conditions it was expressly 
id down that internal fittings and furni- 
re, which in the ordinary way were the 
nant’s property were to be excluded. 
he society secured the support of the 
ditor of the “ Liverpool Daily Post” and 
thoroughly representative show has 
»en organised. The upening ceremony 
wok place on July 21: with addresses 
ythe Lord Mayor, Councillor Rutherford, 
ad Alderman Harford, the chairman and 
ce-chairman respectively of the Liver- 
yol Housing Committee. The Housing 
ommissioner for Lancashire, Brigadier- 
eneral Kyffin Taylor, also inspected the 
chibition, which he thought was of a type 
lat should be on view in every large 
entre in the country. For the informa- 
‘on of architectural societies who might 
sire to take up similar work, we are in- 
wmed by the Hon. Secretary of the 
iverpool Society (Mr. Richard Holt, A.A., 
Victoria Street, Liverpool) that a modest 
itrance fee was payable by each exhi- 
itor, and this, after payment of various 
at-of-pocket expenses, will leave the 
liverpool Society with a trifling deficit. 
0 charge was made for admission to the 
wblic.. The society’s work and that of 


The Liverpool Corporation exhibited 
‘ans of their latest housing schemes, and 
eral methods of concrete walling were 
1own. 

|Messrs. A. Mitchell and Co., of South 
larade, Leeds, exhibited their concrete 
witv wall construction of the panel type, 
‘mforced in the slabs and vertically at 
itervals where the slabs come together. 
he outer slabs are of hard, impervious 
bmcrete, and the inner slabs of a lighter 
ad more absorbent material with a view 
/ eliminate condensation of the moisture 
athe reom walls. 

Messrs. Panels, Ltd., Birkenhead, 
1owed a somewhat similar reinforced con- 
tuction, slightly different in method, 
Messrs. Johnson, Ltd., South Castle 
treet, Liverpool, exhibited a scale model 
* a patent concrete cottage. The prin- 
\ple appears to be that the whole of the 
evation, including the upper storey, 
hich is. of the Mansard roof type, is cast 
\onolithic and then erected in position. 
he bedroom floors are hollow for warm- 
\g purposes, the stairs are to a standarc 
esign, and a flat roof is shown: specially 
eated to resist the weather. They also 
row a “Tegoleum ” lino composition floor- 
ig, which is “laid out of a bucket.” 
Messrs. Cyclops, Hilbre Street, Liver- 
901, exhibited hollow concrete blocks, 
‘achinery for their manufacture, various 
38regates, and the “England” brand 
ement. 

Among the sanitary goods shown by Mus- 
Taves, Ltd., Liverpool, were a combina- 
on bath and lavatory basin with one set 
f taps and wastes only for the dual pur- 
0S€, a w.c. set, and a variety of sinks, and 
1e “Dod and Alty” glazed earthenware 
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te “Daily Post” has been entirely volun- 
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Liverpool Housing Exhibition 


food locker, which has a hardware door 


with sliding vents and movable metal 
shelves. 
Messrs, Holt’s Patents, Westmoreland 


Street, Liverpool, exhibit -several of their 
“Swan ” silent cisterns, with refinements 
with the object of making them “ fool- 
proof.” A fitting worked on the theory of 
the “Venturi” tube ensures the discharge 
from the lower end of a flush-pipe at full 
bore. 

Messrs.. Baxendales, Hanover Street, 
Liverpool, have also a combination bath 
and lavatory ; and the Interoven grate and 
their “ Texo” for waterproofing all descrip- 
tions of materials and usable as a damp- 
course for making waterproof joints 
between slates, bricks, timber, stone, lead, 
etc., were also shown. Felted roofs can, 
by means of “ Texo,” be laid butt jointed 
and without nails. 

The Carron Company exhibit their type 
of “Interoven”’ with a swinging hob, and 
the “ Carronhoid,” a new type of parlour 
kitchen range with fall-down canopy to the 
oven, which is above the fire, the latter 
being fitted with a double sliding front for 
open or closed work. Above the oven, and 
extended to each side of the interior, is a 
large boiling hob, and the whole is finished 
off with a tiled back ‘and surround. Small 


_slow-combustion bedroom grates were also 


shown. 

The Falkirk Iron Company’s large 
stand contained a kitchen range of the 
“ AlJ-black” type, without a fraction of an 
inch of the surface to brighten up. Also 
their. type of literoven, in which the 
hob plate is made to slide instead of being 
balanced to swing. The constructional 
details of this oven are arranged so that 
the householder can dismantle and re- 
assemble the whole outfit with very little 
trouble in case any neglect should cause 
the flues to get sooted up. A special 
dpuble purpose wash-boiler is shown 
which, if connected un to the hot-water 
system of the dwelling, ensures a hot supply 
for domestic use if the kitchen fire is not 
in use and, on the other hand, hot water in 
the boiler if the kitchen fire is lighted and 
the boiler fire is not. A bath, sink, and 
other fittings-are also on view. 

Mr. Bernard, Hamilton Street, Birken- 
head, exhibits kitchen ranges with various 
devices and also a special fitment for exist- 
ing ranges for slow combustion, 

Messrs. Rowe Bros., Liverpool, have a 
large stand in the show, divided up into 
compartments with Messrs. Johnson and 
Co.’s concrete slab partitions, 

Mr Fo (Campbell, 34>. Castle . Street, 
Liverpool, shows the Davis “ Gascol”’ com- 
bined gas and coal range, which burns 
either gas or coal; also a supplementary 
hot-water heater for use on the domestic 
service whilst the kitchen range is out of 
commission. The usual type gas cooker 
oven of their own pattern is also shown. 

The Richmond Gas Stove Company’s 
stand is fitted up with cooking ranges, gas 
fires, hot water heater and cylinders of the 
unit type, and a well-furnished bath. 

Messrs. Berger and Sons, of London, 
showed their “Maisone” distemper, 
“Matone’’ wall paint, Enamelac and 
Scumble ;- and Messrs. Major, of Hull, 
exhibited their Solignum stains. 

The Rawlplug (Liverpool Accessories, 
71, Lord Street, Liverpool) show their 
method of plugging walls of any material, 
tiles, metals, etc., for screwing purposes. 

Other exhibits are a metal window by 
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Williams, Gamon, and Co., of Chester. 
“Cornerettes,” a composition filling up for 
corners of rooms, staircases, etc. Ventilat- 
ing skylights in metal, and to dispense with 
openers, woodwork, and lead flashings by 
Messrs. Greenwood, Brasenose_ Street, 
Manchester. A method of hanging and 
manipulation of window sheets by Messrs. 
Wray, 83, Saxony Street, Liverpool, and a 
method of roofing with slates laid diagon- 
ally, so as to economise the covering mate- 
fial, etc., bv Ecclesgill Slating Company, 
Blackburn Road, Great Harwood. 

Two types of fitted-up kitchen cabinets 
are shown by the Lady-Maid Cabinet Com- 
pany, 80, Victoria Street, London, and 
Mathews and Sons, 14, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool, the latter being known as the 
“Hoosier.”’ 


DEAT DP eOrer Sika EDWARD 
POYNTER; 

Sir Edward John Poynter, whose death 
was announced on Saturday, was born in 
Paris on March 20, 1836, and fad there- 
fore reached the age of eighty-three. He 
came of an artistic stock, his father being 
the architect Ambrose Poynter, and his 
mother the granddaughter of Thomas 
Banks, R.A., the sculptor. His wife was a 
sister of Lady Burne-Jones and Mrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling. Etcher, sculptor, designer, 
water-colour painter, mural decorator, 
worker in stained glass and mosaics, and 
artist in black and white, he was indeed an 
all-round man, of whose career we shall 
have more to say. next week. 


THES. els :Age RECORD” OF 


HONOUR: SIXTY-THIRD — LIST. 


Fallen in the War. 
Shield, James Edward Coleman 
Killed in action in 1918. 


(A.). 


Military Honours. 

Hammond, Lieut.-Col. Frederic Snowden, 
Essex Regiment (Licentiate). Mentioned 
twice in dispatches (Gallipoli and Pales- 
tine) and awarded the D.S.O. in connec- 
tion with the capture of Gaza. 

Duncannon, Lieut. E. Ford, R:N.V.R. 
(Licentiate). Awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

As commander of H.M. Motor 
Launch 13, Lieut. Duncannon was respon- 
sible for the destruction of many enemy 
mines when searching mined areas at low 
waiter. 

Bridges, Lieut.-Col. Edward J., S.R.E.S. 
(F.). Awarded the O.B.E. (Military 
Division. 

Webster, Maj, F. Coutts, R.A., O.C. (A.). 
Awarded the O.B.E. (Military Division) 
for services as D.A.D.O.S., rith Divi- 
sion, in France. 

Keys, Major Percy Hubert, M.C.” (A.). 
Mentioned in dispatches, December, 
1917; awarded Military Cross, January, 
1918; Bar to Military Cross, September, 
1918 ; French Croix de Guerre, October, 


1918; Distinguished Service Order, 
June, 1919. 
Major-General. Sydney Lawford, com- 


manding 41st Division, records his. appre- 
ciation of Major Keys’ great gallantry and 
most exceptional devotion to duty at all 
times during the operations between Sep- 
tember 28 and November 11, 1918. -His 
fine example and handling of large work- 
ing parties resulted in a most successful 
conclusion to the operations. 

Major Keys was twice wounded in action. 
He has now been demobilised and resumed 
duties as an architect at H.M. Office of 
Works. 


The 


Whistlers for the National Gallery. 

The pictures by Whistler bequeathed to 
the nation by the late Mr. Arthur Studd 
are on view in Room XXII. 


St. Fude’s-on-the-Hill, Hampstead. 

Plans are being prepared by Sir Edward 
Lutyens for an extension of the church of 
St. Jude’s-on-the-Hill, Hampstead. 


Architectural Appointment. 

Mr. W. E. Gauld, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed architect for the new housing 
scheme to be carried out by the Town 
Council of Banchory (Deeside). 


Architectural Partnership. 

Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., of 116, 
Jermyn Street, London, has taken into 
partnership Mr. Hubert M. Fairweather, 
who has assisted him for over ten years, 
and also Mr. William A. Pite’s son, Mr. 
Robert W. Pite. 


City of London’s Large Housing Scheme. 
The Corporation of London were on 
Monday asked to approve a scheme for 
the erection of thirteen blocks of diwel- 
lings, comprising 208 self-contained tene- 
ments and 2,000 houses, at Higham’s Park 
and Chingford, at a cost of £2,135,000. 


South Wales Builders. 

The South Wales Building Trades 
Employers’ Federation, at a meeting at 
Pontypridd, approved the following new 
rule: “ That for all jobs for which compe- 
titive tenders are invited, and where the 
value of the work exceeds £250, the mem- 
bers shall require prover bills of quanti- 
ties to be provided by the architect or sur- 
veyor engaged.” 


Park for West Bromwich, 

The West Bromwich Town Council 
have accepted the offer of Lord Dart- 
mouth and Lord Lewisham to present the 
freehold of Dartmouth Park, covering 
over sixty acres, to the town. The donors 
desire to reserve the mines and minerals, 
and all rights and powers auxiliary there- 
to, and hope that the park will be pre- 
served as an open space. 

Barry Housing Scheme. 

Barry Urban District Council have 
decided to negotiate for loans of £9,400 
and £25,910 respectively for housing pur- 
poses. The estimated cost and rentals of 
the proposed houses are as follows: Type 
No: 1, £705, 9s, 6d. per week; No. 2, 
£800, 10s. 6d. per week; No. 3, £826, 
11s. 6d.; No. 4, £838, 12s.; No. 5, £800, 
11s.; No. 6, £885, 135. 6d. 


Liverpool Cathedral ; Building Resumed. 
Building operations, suspended during 
the war, have been resumed at Liverpool 
Cathedral. A further £130,000 is required 
to complete the central part of the 
cathedral, and the Executive Committee, 
who have only about half that sum in hand, 
are appealing for funds. It is also pro- 
posed that the northern arm of the first 
transept should be set aside as a memorial 
to those connected with the diocese and 
neighbourhood who fell in the war. Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., has prepared a 
design for the transept and fittings. 


ferusalem Town-planning Scheme. 

A town-planning scheme for the city of 
Jerusalem has been drawn up -by the 
British military authorities, in agreement 
with the municipality. The principles of 
the scheme are: To ensure proper restora- 
tion and preservation of the old city with- 
in the walls, so that its mediaeval aspect 
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may be maintained ; to prevent further en- 
croachments of buildings immediately out- 
side the city walls, and to have eventually 
clear land round the old city, kept in its 
natural state so far as practicable ; and to 
regulate the improvement and the future 
development of the modern city outside 
the walls on town-planning principles, 


Restoration of Rheims Cathedral. 

A fund, which has the approval of the 
French Government, has been inaugu- 
rated to restore Rheims Cathedral. Re- 
presentative national committees are 
being formed in Allied and neutral coun- 
tries. It is estimated that the restoration 
will cost at least one million pounds. Sir 
Arthur Stanley has consented to be chair- 
man of the committee for the Empire, and 
Miss C. May Beeman, 10, West Bolton 
Gardens, South Kensington, has been ap- 
pointed organiser of the Fund. 


West Bromwich Schools. 

West Bromwich Education Committee 
have decided to proceed with the comple- 
tion of the Cronehills Schools at an esti- 
mated cost of £27,000, subject to the Local 
Government Board sanctioning a_ loan. 
The schools were commenced shortly 
before the war, the original estimate of the 
cost being £14,918. When the work was 
stopped by order of the Government the 
amount done represented £3,793, leaving 
a balance of £11,125 uncompleted. This 
portion has now grown to £27,000. It was 
stated the committee were considering the 
question of providing temporary buildings 
to deal with the overcrowding problem. 


Lincoln War Memorial. 

The Lincoln War Memorial Committee 
have approved of the design of Sir Re- 
ginald Blomfield for a war memorial to be 
erected on Cornhill. Sir Reginald. has 
designed a lofty stone obelisk on a 
podestal, supported bv bronze groups on 
either side, with bronze panels on back 
and front. These groups are placed on a 
plinth course above’ a moulded stone seat 
carried all round the monument, with two 
steps up from a paved platform on which 
the monument is to rest, and three steps 
down from the platform to a paved ap- 
proach. The obelisk is surmounted by a 
bronze urn, and the flame of this could be 
lit up at night. Along the boundaries is 
a plain iron railing, with tapered stone 
posts, and a stone curb, to separate the 
grass from adjoining roadways. He esti- 
mates approximately the total cost of the 
work (exclusive of ground work, turfing, 
and planting of the lime trees) at £9,800. 


Housing at Watford. 

The Hossack Estate housing scheme has 
been considered by the Watford Urban 
District Council, who decided that 50 per 
cent. of the buildings to be erected will be 
houses having two living rooms and three 
bedrooms, 40 per cent. houses with two 
living rooms and four bedrooms, and 
public buildings, etc., and the remaining 
to per cent. larger houses and shops. Mr. 
Vincent Harris, architect, submitted a lay- 
out plan and details of the scheme before 
the meeting. ' It is proposed that the shops 
will have a frontage of 20ft., the ground 
floor to consist of shon, living-room, with 
kitchen and out-offices; and the first floor 
of three rooms with bathroom. The 
dimensions of the rooms will be in accord- 
ance with Local Government Board direc- 
tions, and a cellar will be nrovided for each 


shop. As regards the larger houses, it is 


a 
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proposed that the majority should he 
two reception rooms, kitchen, offices, fc 
bedrooms, two w.c.’s, and bathroom, a 
that in some of them there should be 
extra reception room 12ft. by roft. 
Harris stated that it would be desirable 
standardise numerous articles to be us 
in the houses. With regard to the Will 
Lane Housing Scheme, the Coun 
decided to apply to the Local Governmx 
Board for a loan of £32,250 for the er 
tion of forty houses. 


New Houses; First Pari 
London's Scheme Approved. 

At a meeting held on July 15 of 4 
London County Council, proposals wi 
approved for the provision of the fi 
10,000 new dwellings under the Counce: 
housing scheme within two years from 4 
date of approval by the Ministry of Heal 
The scheme as a whole provides for 29,¢ 
new houses, with accommodation for, ; 
proximately, 145,000 _ persons. a 
capital outlay is estimated at oy 
£30,000,000, on the basis of fifteen cottag 
to the acre. It was decided that areas 
allotments in the parks which we 
urgently required for games or other pi 
poses be permitted up to and includi 
January 1, 1920, and that cultivation of t 
remaining allotments be permitted up 
January 1, 1921. 


The Fate of Ken Wood, Hampstead, 

The fate of Ken Wood, an estate of 2 
acres, adjoining Hampstead Heath a 
Golder’s Hill, hangs in the balan 
Locally there. is strong feeling that 
should be preserved as an open spai 
while there is also the possibility of 
adaptation to the needs of the speculati 
builder. The mansion, which goes w 
the estate, was reconstructed in 1 
under the superintendence of the Adk 
brothers. The present owner is Le 
Mansfield, in whose family the estate } 
been since the first Earl of Mansfield, aft 
wards Lord Chief. Justice. of Englar 
bought it, and placed it in the hands of t 
brothers Adam to reconstruct. The pri 
asked for the estate, which has latte 
been let, is £550,000. This is the figr 
quoted to -the Commons  Preservati 
Society and the ‘Metropolitan Pub 
Gardens Association by Lord Mansfiek 
agent just before the war. 


29,000 


é 


Salford Town-planning Scheme. — 


In 1916 the Salford Corporation 
pointed a committee to prepare a tow 
planning scheme for the borough. Sin 
then a comprehensive survey has be 
made, 750 duplicate plans prepared f 
verification of the landowners affected, a 
a scheme has now been formulated a 
submitted to the Corporation. ‘It is pi 
posed to construct new roads and to wid 
old ones, to reserve land for recreati 
purposes, and to allocate land for hous 
and works. At Lower Kersal,- whe 
twelve houses to the acre are to be built, 
landowner has promised a gift of fifty-fi 
acres of land. In Broughton Park the 
would be eight houses to the acre, and 
the remainder of the scheme twelve hous 
to the acre. The council approved t 
draft proposals, and decided to apply for 
loan of £17,500 for the purchase of lal 
upon which to erect 500 houses, This 
in addition to the 800 dwellings for whi 
permission has been made. Attention h 
also been drawn to the urgent need 
municipal washhouses. — 
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N taking time by the forelock, by broaching in July 
what a more conventional, or a less profuse 
president would have held jealously in reserve 

itil November, Mr. John W. Simpson has shown a 

«ring originality that will everywhere win him con- 

{lence and esteem. He has made, indeed, so fine a 

cut, that already the timorous weaklings are begin- 

jag to murmur their. misgivings that he will not be 
gle to maintain for long so hot a pace. Those whose 

{ith is more robustious because they happen to know 

im or his type, have no such fear for him. They 

lieve that he has given us but a slight foretaste of his 
ality, and that, with adequate support, he is capable 

achieving much more than he has foreshadowed. He 
inot one of those who, having put forward a strong 
jogramme, are thereafter so quiescent as to seem 
different to its fate. 

We believe that the hour and the man have once again 

ie oie and that the Institute has, in.the nick of time, 

und a President who is capable of leading the hosts 
¢:an out of the wilderness. For it is evident that he 1s 
lherally endowed with the three great qualities that are 
ith and everywhere essential to progress—vision, 
: 


ith, courage. Moreover, he is of exactly the right 
nperament, and of precisely the right spirit for a 
ssent-day apostle of unity; and to this end, these 
fts are more persuasive than eloquence, more effec- 
ul than the most splendid endowment of intellectual 
Coacity, or the most ample equipment of ripe scholar- 
ip. Not that capacity and attainment are necessarily 
cluded by those other qualities. In the instance of any 
esident of the R.I.B.A., it were a superfluous assur- 
dce that all these qualities, native and acquired, are 
nbined in greater or less degree and in varying pro- 
tions some of them in full measure, pressed down, 
d running over, others but a chemical trace. Other- 
ie the dignity of President would hardly have been 
ined. . 
Before the war, such personal allusions would: have 
en ruled out as impertinent to this or any other issue ; 
t personalities are no longer odious.. On. the con- 
ty, the extraordinary discovery has been. made that 
sonality counts, and that psychology can no longer 
left out of the reckoning. To ‘this conclusion we 
m to have been greatly helped by the enemy, who owe 
tir overthrow to their complete misapprehension of 
> psychology of nations, and to their absurd attempt 
put machinery above men. These mistakes inevitably 
tid to disaster. Personality is in effect a tremendous 
tural force, which cannot be opposed with the 
Ss allest hope of ultimate success, even though the 
chine may for a season seem to prevail. It is a fair 
estion whether Labour unrest is not in reality and 
bottom a revolt against making the man subservient 
tthe machine; and by machine is meant more than 
te material mechanism. There are, for instance, the 
tal machine, the Parliamentary machine, and many 
other. Some of them that creak horribly may be 
ed by a judicious use of the oil can; others, being 


The President’s Message 


obviously past repair and dangerous to those who tend 
them, should be scrapped before they can do further 
mischief; for the efficient service of man should be the 
condition of continued existence for all or any of them; 
and in the hour of reconstruction all will be challenged 
on this vital issue, and those that cannot abide the 
question will pay the penalty. 

There is everywhere a clearer perception of the true 
relationship between the man and the machine; a more 
humane spirit is being infused into all the transactions 
of all our institutions, from the Imperial Parliament 
downwards. That the Institute is not insensitive to this 
suffusion of humanity the President’s message bears 
strong evidence. It is a broadly humane document, 
breathing forth in every line the spirit of goodwill and 
good-fellowship, and rich in suggestion that .benevo- 
lent intention will be followed anon by beneficent action 
—that performance will ensue hard upon promise. 
The machinery of the Institute is to be made subser- 
vient to the needs and the aspirations of the 
profession. The President will not sit stately and 
austerely aloof from common men. He has volunteered 
to move among them, learn their minds, hearken to the 
voice of their complaint. Doubtless he will eat salt 
with them, crack jokes with them—show himself, in 
fact, to be entirely human. He will be an elder brother 
to the most callow A:R.IL.B.A. whom he meets on the 
floor—not on the platform, it is important to note— 
of the room rented iby a struggling provincial society. 
As opportunity shall allow, he will go about among his 
subjects a “good Haroun-al-Raschid,’’ but — undis- 
guised. Thus shall he learn much, even though he 
teach but little ; and by convincing the country members 
that the President 1s of like infirmities with themselves, 
and prefers to move among them rather than to pose as 
Jupiter upon Olympus (hitherto supposed to be the 
favourite 7éle of your proud President), he will win 
their suffrages, not. for himself, but for the Institute. 
It is a way to remove misunderstandings, and to make 
architects feel that they are indeed a band of brothers, 
and should therefore delight in all the lovingkindnesses 
of that relationship; yet not mawkishly, though their 
occasional differences shall be without rancour, and the 
foe from without shall confirm their fraternity. 

If only the President could extend his tour to foreign 
parts, and could sound the minds of our colonial sons 
and our American cousins, he would collect a fund of 
useful information that, taken to heart, might regene- 
rate (or perhaps it were more fashionable to say recon- 
struct) professional polity and practice. But this 
international extension is too much to hope for from the 
President, who will achieve a remarkable enough feat 
if he succeed in getting half-way round the home circle. 
Yet we could wish that international relations between 
architects were more close and cordial than they have 
been hitherto. Why should it not become a regular 
practice for each country to send delegates abroad, to 
fraternise and confer? And would it not be possible 
to adopt the delegate system at home? That would 
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eprive the President of much pleasure, but it would 
relieve him of much fatigue; for it is not at all clear 
how he can scour the provinces on friendly visits when 
there will be so much business requiring his constant 
attendance at 9, Conduit Street. But the visits of the 
delegates should not be formal and perfunctory, should 
not be allowed to sink to the insignificance of mere 
routine. They should be of the same free-and-easy 
character as the “informal conferences ’? which have 
borne such excellent fruit at the R.I.B.A. 

Personal contact and conference have been hitherto 
not a neglected, but an undeveloped, or at any rate an 
insufficiently developed phase of the Institute’s activi- 
ties. There are meetings, of course, and social func- 
tions that occasionally assume monumental dimensions, 
as when international congresses are held. But, for the 
most part the meetings have been mainly of a domestic 
character. Why not extend mere invitations to out- 
siders—to the members of other professional institu- 
tions, or even of trade unions? For is it not highly 
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desirable that all sections of the building indust 
should unite for its advanatge and for their own? Ay 
a condition precedent to such unity is the mutual cc 
fidence that can only come from closer acquaintance. 

But before this general unity can be secured, arel 
tects themselves must show a united front, lest th 
appeal to the other sections be met with the ancient tam 
“Physician, heal thyself.” Not only should exist 
alliances be strengthened and confirmed in every px 
sible way, but, if the resolution of the R.I.B.A. Coun 
to strive for unity is to be effectuated, coalescer 
between the Institute and the Society of Archite 
should be immediately arranged. That this amalgam 
tion is eminently desirable everybody is agree 
how to bring it about is the crux of the problem. B 
where there is a will there is a way; and the most hoy 
ful feature of the situation is the goodwill apparent 
every sentence of the President’s Message, of which t 


gist seems to us to be Fraternity. 
J. F. McR. 


Notes and 


Concerning Lists of Prices. 


F late we have been repeatedly asked why we do not give 
C) in cach issue of the Journal, or perhaps at longer 
intervals, a list of current prices of materials. Some 
few years ago such a list was a regular feature of the Journal. 
We abandoned it because we saw reason to believe that, even 
in normal times, such a list must necessarily be inadequate, if 
not positively misleading. By the same post would come com- 
plaints that the selfsame price was too high and too low: A 
complaining, ‘‘ I] cannot buy balks [or what not] at the price 
you give, while B- put forward his grievance that he had balks 
for what not] for sale at a lower price than that listed. Then 
we were told bluntly that no buyer or close estimator would 
dream of depending upon a printed list. He would ring up the 
merchants and get from them the present prices to the very 
hour, and also the prospects of rise or fall. 
several large firms of contractors whom we consulted were 
unanimous. Thereupon we withdrew a feature that seemed 
to us to “occupy precious space to very little advantage. 
Recently, as we have said, we have. been frequently urged to 
revive the price lists; and further inquiry. among architects and 
contractors confirms the view that the keen architect or builder 
does not need such lists, with which, therefore, it would be futile 
to fill up several columns of space that can be turned to better 
account. There is, of course, one very obvious use to which 
weekly price-lists could be put—they could be referred to in the 
preparation of a rough estimate of cost; but that purpose would 
be equally well served by the annual price books, of one or other 
of which every architect keeps a copy at hand. 


London County Council’s New Superintending Architect. 


Mr. George Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., who was on July 29 
appointed to the important position, so long and honourably 
held by Mr. W. E. Riley, of Superintending Architect to the 
London County Council, was born in 1872. Educated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and at the Architectural Association Schools, 
he was articled to Messrs. Brown and Watt, of Aberdeen, and 
afterwards was for four vears assistant to Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson. After acting for a year as principal architectural 
assistant with the Leeds City Engineer, Mr. Forrest was for 
seven years in the Architects’ Department of the West Riding 
County Council. | Appointed County Education Architect for 
Northumberland in 1905, he relinquished that post to assume, 
in January, 1914, the position of County Architect for Essex, 
which, of course, he is resigning. He has specialised on 
institutional buildings, such as asylums and schools, and has 
had. a. most extensive experience in those classes. of work. 
While with the West Riding Council he assisted in the design 
and erection of the pauper lunatic asylum at Storthes Hall, near 
Huddersfield, which cost £400,000, and of the Scalebor Park 
private asylum near Leeds, which cost £107,000. When the 
Education Act of 1902 was passed, Mr. Forrest was placed in 
charge of work relating to the architectural inspection of nine 
hundred elementary schools, and after his appointment as 
County Education Architect for Northumberland he carried out 
nearly all the school work for that county. building thirtv-three 
new schools and suverintending many alterations. He also 
designed the High School for Girls at Morpeth, a secondary 
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school at Whitley Bay, and a technical institute at Wallsend. 
Tyne. He has since done much excellent work of simi 
character in Essex. 


‘A Loftily Minded’’ Letter. 


It cannot for a moment be doubted that, on his professio: 
record, Mr. Forrest is an eminently fit and proper person 
occupy the post. He has been all his life chiefly engaged 
doing exactly the class or classes of work that the Lonc 
County Council will require of him. Why, then, did the P 
sident of ‘the Royal Academy and the President of the Ro 
Institute think proper to send, on the eve of the discussion 
the appointment, a joint-letter to ‘The Times,” appealing 
the Council ‘‘ to satisfy themselves that their choice has fal 
on”? the right man—that is, on ‘ta man not only thoroug 
conversant with the intricate building regulations of Lone 
_.. but, what is far more important, possessing wide attainme 
and an architectural training of the highest order.’’ “He shor 
be capable,” the letter continues, “of looking forward 
guiding, and controlling ‘the future development of Londé 
since to him will be entrusted the laying-out of new streets, | 
improvement of old ones, immense housing schemes, schoc 
fire-stations, and all other building projects of the Counei 
It may or may not have been a consequence of that letter # 
next day, when the recommendation of the General Purpo 
Committee came on for discussion, the Rev. Stewart Head] 
moved, and Mr, George Dew seconded, that the recommen 
tion be referred back. This amendment was defeated, and 
committee’s recommendation to appoint Mr. Forrest ¥ 
adopted. Now, this joint-letter may have been as loftily min« 
as, to quote the expression of the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, itv 
‘ loftily worded,’’ but, in any case to send it to a daily paper 
the very eve of the discussion was not, to put the matter Vv 
mildly, a delicate, or was not, at any rate, a very discreet thing 
do. Their splendid advice should have been placed before | 
Council long in advance of the announcement of the co 
mittee’s choice. While we should be the last to deny that t 
is a matter in which the advice of men of the highest eminet 


. in the architectural profession should be invaluable if only 


were not ill-timed, we cannot help thinking that its publicati 

at such a critical moment was extremely unwise, and was Of 

to serious misconstruction. We sincerely congratulate 1} 

Forrest on his appointment, and the Council on getting: 

architect who, unless he strangely falsifv his excellent reco 

will assuredly render ‘them true and laudable service. 7 
Laodicean London. 


There is a set-back to the housing scheme of the Corporat 
of the City of London. As we announced a week or two ago, | 
Corporation are willing to spend £2,013,56* on housing abi 
eleven thousand persons. sites for their houses having be 
chosen in the Old. Kent Road, Hercules Road, Tabard Stre 
and Weston Street —all in the south-east district of Londe 
besides a site of about 220 acres on which two thousand hou 
are to be built, between Higham’s Park and Chingford. Wt 
(on July 28) the scheme was submitted to the Corporation 
very awkward question was raised. It was doubted whet! 
the Corporation have really the power to undertake a sche 
under the Housing and Town-planning Act, and consequen 
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» scheme was referred back to the Improvements and Finance 
mmittee with the object of having the point settled by the 
y officers. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. We will 
zard a rude guess that the Corporation cannot be very keen 
the matter, or they would begin building and take the chances 
out its being legal. Why stand on the punctilio of legality ? 
muses being so sorely needed, there is a moral obligation to 
ild them ; and yet the Corporation is sniffing and pecking and 
stponing on a nice point of law. 


High Prices for Old Wall 
Tapestry, we are told, was developed from a very plain wall- 
ering put up “to stop a hole to keep the wind away,’’ as 
akespeare says, rather nastily, of ‘Imperial Caesar, dead and 
ned to clay.’’ To make it decorative was the happy thought 
the lady left at home to beguile the anxious time as best she 
ght while her lord was away a-foraying or a-hunting, or per- 
ps combining these amusements at the imminent deadly risk 
life and liberty. Her lord’s abserices were so frequent and 
long as to give her ample opportunity to acquire a very 
‘tty knack of stitchery. She became an artist of considerable 
somplishment, if we are to believe that the beautiful examples 
i estry that have come down to us were really her work and 
+ that of professional needlewomen. Whoever did it, there 
ycular evidence that it was done with consummate skill: and 
day the surviving specimens of the ancient art are sought 
er more eagerly than ever. At Christie’s last week, three 
»mish panels of the sixteenth century, with subjects from 
atin history, brought 2,6co guineas; and two. panels of the 
ine period and country, w:th scenes from the life of King 
vid, 3,500 guineas. Naturally, the prices dwindle as the 
e gets later, and hence we read that at the same sale a panel of 
2 seventeenth-century Brussels tapestry, with figures dancing 
yside a chateau, realised but 750 guineas; while an oblong 
vel of Joseph and his brethren, dated 1755, fetched but a 
try 680 guineas. 


The Whitehall Cenotaph. 


‘twas announced last Thursday that the Cabinet had decided 
(make permanent the cenotaph that Sir Edwin Lutyens de- 
ned for the temporary occupation of a site in Whitehall. We 
ir that the Cabinet, like the populace, has exercised its facul- 
emotionally rather than intellectually or zsthetically; and 
(can but reiterate the opinion we expressed last week that 
en the emotion dies down there will occur a revulsion against 
“monument ; for we are not alone in holding that, although 
‘Memorial served its temporary purpose very well indeed, the 
ign is not strong enough to endure the test of time: and 
i its scale falls far short of the grandeur of the cccasion, 

great buildings about it dwarfing it to insignificance, an 
‘quate increase in s:ze was inhibited by the traffic require- 
nts of one of the busiest streets in London. While admiring 
simplicity of the design, we are fain to confess that we should 
| care to see it reproduced in marble on its present site, where, 
are convinced, it would ultimately and pitifully survive the 
eration it has evoked, not by its intrinsic merit, but vica- 
jasly—for “The Glorious Dead,” whom it commemorates with 
mess that we all recognise, but that nevertheless falls short of 
jatness. 


Coverings. 


| 


Architects and Business Enterprise. 


Xecent incidents have raised the rather delicate question 
ther an architect is justified in taking a prominent part in 
| formation of public utility societies, or in identifying 
self publicly with any sort of commercial interest in 
housing movement. Our advice having been sought in this 
jer, we very willingly give it for what it is worth. Appa- 
tly the “capping” by Queen Elizabeth of a courticr’s timid 
ance holds good, To his amorous line, ‘‘ Fain would I climb, 
| that I fear to fall,” she replied, it is alleged, with the frigid 
he a “If thine heart fail thee, do not climb at all,’ and the 
ument applies rather aptly to the timorous architect who 
‘ld trade if he felt quite sure it was not an incorrect thing 


| 


i While quite agreeing that, as a rule, a professional man 


uld hold himself aloof from every form of trading, we admit 
t there are exceptions—that there are instances in which an 
ritect possessing unusual business capacity should certainly 
doy it, whether in housing or in any other enterprise. This 
urely a matter in which he need ‘‘ ask no questions for con- 
mee sake.” All that need be added to this opinion is that 
architect with business capacity who thinks of .joining the 
td of a public utility society or of any similar undertaking 
uld be scrupulously careful to ascertain its soundness and 
a-fides before lending his good name to it; but that is a 


moOn-sense precaution on which advice should be 
us. ; 


super- 
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Labour and Science. 

It is an old and ignorant slander that the worker cares nothing 
for science or the arts and crafts. That he is interested in 
science is evident in the demand of the American Federation of 
Labour for State aid for scientific research, because the tech- 
nical results of research “form a fundamental basis upon which 
the development of our industries, manufacturing and other, 
must rest’; and that he has some regard for art there is abun- 
dant evidence in the work of his hands. Seldom, however, does 
he deal corporately with these high matters. In a few excep- 
tional instances, trade unions have offered prizes for proficiency 
at trade classes, but, generally speaking, the normal attitude of 
the trade unions is that of severe abstention from educational 
effort. But in England the Workers’ Educational Union, 
although a thing apart from trade unionism fer se, is composed 
almost entirely of trade unionists, and is unquestionably sound 
in the fa:th in education; and now that we have got from 
American Labour a very clear enunciation of pure doctrine 
with respect to scientific research, it has become plain that the 
workers are taking up the subject with vigour and intelligence. 
For them, applied science is the phase in which they are mainly 
interested. Indeed, in their manifesto they mention explicitly 
the hyg‘ene of the home and the factory. They are likely, there- 
fore, to become, in the near future, keen critics of the architect 
and the builder; and it may be here hinted that any architectural 
society can dio excellent work in assisting to organise technical 
education, and to foster the growing appetite for applied science 
among workers in the building industry. This opportunity for 
taking yet another step towards unity in the industry ought to 
be seized with aviditv. 


New Editor of ‘‘ Specification.’’ 

Mr. Frederick Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A., who has for the last 
ten years been in the service of the Egyptian Government, 
first'as a lecturer on building construction at the School of Engi- 
neering, Cairo, and later on the architectural staff of the Minis- 
try of Public Works, has just resigned that appointment, and 
has accepted the ed'torship of “ Specification.” 


A PHANTASY. 


BY STANLEY HAMP. F.R1.B.A. 
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Architectural Causerie 


HERE are many things to be learnt with advantage from 
our American cousins, not the least being the planning 
of small houses. This does not mean that we shall find 

suitable plans in the American journals awaiting our selection ; 
on the contrary, for taste varies from Greenwich to the James 
River; and, even with the Colonial tradition as conventional 
setting, such a wealth of historic exemplars is not always drawn 
upon, for the taste of clients in the States is as fickle as it is 
in this country. Our own tradition, in so far as it applies to 
eighteenth-century domestic work, is most attractive; it is 
satisfactory because it developed consistently from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. Moreover, it is thoroughly 
expressive of home life. 
mG ad oe *K 


We have come to regard American houses of pre-revolutionary 
days as the most important issue of the English tradition; for 
although the latter gained some of its character from Dutch and 
French sources, it remained true to its insular breeding. It 
has been suggested that architects in this country might well 
study the best models of Colonial building with a view to com- 
bining their vivacious features with the somewhat stiff lines of 
native models in order to secure fresh spirit to the vernacular 
of to-day. There is nothing to be lost from such procedure ; 
in fact, there is much to be gained by judicious selection on 
these lines; but it means more thorough application on the part 
of students. In the past we have been too prone to specialise 
in set phases of building, exploiting this or that period and 
neglecting the whole gamut of design. 

.* * * = 

Recent practice in England has disclosed several defects in 
the internal arrangements of the small house. There is a 
mistaken tendency to divide the space within the walls into a 
complicated series of cells, the inevitable result being that all 
sense of spaciousness islost. In some quarters tricky planning, 
which in no sense can be regarded as economical, has super- 
seded direct spacing. Altogether planning is in parlous case. 
Now the American views his problem from a different angle; 
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A SUBURBAN HOME IN THE ITALIAN MANNER. 


in the first place he believes in space combined with hon} 
charm; secondly, he is a magician regarding planning 
economy. As | pen these lines one type of American he 
comes to my mind. Externally, it is an oblong, roofed in st 
gambrel fashion, with goodly dormers to light the bedroc 
and small eyes in the upper part of the roof to the attics. Th; 
is a living room 17 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in., a kitchen 12 ft. by S| 
with small offices ancillary to it, a ground floor bathroom 

chamber 13 ft. by 14 ft. On ‘the first floor there are three | 
bedrooms and a bathroom. At the head of the stairs j 
landing, termed the upper hall, most useful for stacking ful 
ture when spring cleaning is done. The chief advantage 
this small house.is that it can be worked with one servasil 
central heating is one of its attributes, and the kitchen ist) 
the living-room. 

Another type—planned on more traditional lines—has feat 
familiar to many old English homes. The ground floor a 
a house-depth hall with a staircase in direct view of the fi 
door, a glazed door under the landing leading direct to 
garden. On the left of the hall is the living-room 22 ft. | 
by 12 ft. 6 in., and on the right the dining-room 12 ft. 6 in, 
12 ft. 6 in., with a serving pantry acting as a buffer betw 
the meal room and the kitchen. Such is the care given to 
fitting of the kitchen that a scullery is not required. Upstairs \ 
bedrooms and a bathroom, fully equipped, complete the sche 
It is interesting to those in this country who. watch ‘Ama 
customs through a magnifying glass to note that our cou; 
across the water not only pay tribute to the character of | 
old buildings in the States, but seek to augment it by study 
and borrowing the traditions of other countries for inspirat 
This is particularly the method followed by Mr. Charles P} 
who is without doubt the doyen of domestic architects, fo 
the taste of an artist he brings the judgment of a scholar, | 
frequently he plans in Italian mood. The small Italian villa le 
itself as a motif for this type of design, and especially as moc} 
practice determines, mainly on account of cost, that the squ 
or oblong plan is the most satisfactory. A small suburban he: 
in the Italian manner designed by Mr. W. R. Bajari. is she 
on this page, and a very pleasant essay it is. Spaciousnes 
combined with easy circulation. The entrance vestibule of 
on to a reception hall with a good open staircase; to the 
is the living-room 20 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., entered through gla 
doors. This room gives access to the dining room 13 ft. 6 
by 11 ft., which is arranged en suite with the pantry | 
kitchen, the whole scheme of ground floor apartments end 
in the loggia 12 ft. by 19 ft. The first floor arrangeme 
include four bedrooms. a bathroom, linen cupboard, and 
sorts of fitted cupboards. j 

* * * *- 2. 

In addition to settling the lines of a house plan and dispos 
the rooms to command the best aspect, the American takes 
natural setting of the house into consideration. He is alw 
a student, and although he is forced, by virtue of the nov 
of his problems, to borrow from sources widely different, 
never fails to pay good interest for the accommodation. Th 
is another side to the question under discussion that shc 
commend itself to the attention of all interested in the eq! 
ment of the small house. For economy every diminut 
dwelling should be half furnished, as regards internal fixtu 
directly it is handed over by the builder. The staircase, 
most important item of architectural furnishing, should be 
hardwood. The fireplaces come next; while fitted dressers | 
cupboards in the kitchen, convenient glazed cupboards in 
dining and living rooms, and fittedclosets in the bedrooms h 
the tenant in a wonderful way. The floors should be w 
polished to save fitted carpets, and provision should be made 
hangings and blinds to the windows; in fact, if the house is t¢ 
regarded as the latest expression of building it should preset 
comfortable look before the actual movables are unloaded fi 


the furniture van. .. 
* oe * * 


The initial cost of such a house will be greater than is 
but the appeal it will make will increase its market value. TI 
will ensue a rush of wouldube tenants eager to secure a | 
lease, and there will be tempting offers for the freehold, 
the public will pay handsomely for a good thing. It 
within the power of ‘architects to give the cultured individ 
of the middle and other classes the homes they urgently né 
There will be a certain amount of prejudice to overcome, 
the inhabitants of Suburbia have a pretty fancy for architect 
bric-a-brac. There are a few who rave over the delights of st 
half-timbering, rough casting, and tile hanging; others | 
wish for a bay window to each room with an extra one in 
angle cf the sitting-+room. There are the people who §' 
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‘41 pride because their house fronts are interesting in a busy 
lof way, and yet another school prefer a’confusion of gables 
verything else. 


* * si * 
je owner of a villainous residence once asked my opinion 
rding 'the garden elevation of his treasure. It was a strange 
ble of sticks, bricks, plaster, and tiles. “What style would 
‘call it? ” he remarked, “ rough-cast?’”’ With dignity I gazed 
‘re catalogue of materials in situ, and said, coldly, ‘* Half- 
4e would be more appropriate.’’ 
* 2k * *% 


nd so the interminable battle proceeds between architects 
Jaing to advance and the people who run amok with ideas. 
hear from ithe ladies that architects never provide enough 
lier, that sash bars in the windows make the glass diffi- 
, to clean, that the rooms we design are too stiff, and that 
i wallpapers leave much to be desired, Most people saddle 
miehitect with the easy-going mannerisms evolved by the 
pulative builder. This is more than unjust, for if the works 
a latter ‘had been delegated in the first place to the experts, 
lle districts would have been saved from depression, and 
1 England of ours would have preserved a smiling face. 
| * ae * k 
_is al] very well in these days to comparé the houses of the 
‘ition, great and small, with the design of those erected 
yntly and to make invidious deductions; but we must not 
‘look the fact that the whole complexion of things is altered. 
yen the third of the Georges hunted at Windsor and took tea 
ii Thomas Sandby, there were only twelve million of his 
ects under the tiled, slated, and thatched roofs of England, 
| conditions were primitive, and living pressed hard on the 
(, but the standard of taste was high, for stimulus came 
‘a the patron. To-day the architect has in many cases to 
‘he dual part of patron and designer. He is, moreover, in 


| 
| . 
| 
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-O-DAY the question might well be asked, Where do we 
stand regarding the design of small houses ? The answer 
is, in the midst of a development with which we are 

Vaeeely acquainted, relying upon tradition for our chief 

iration, hoping that taste will improve, yet struggling to 

jth over varying interests. Sometimes we suffer from ideas 
determine to exploit this or that style, or we allow our 
ment to be influenced unduly to meet the whims of those for 

m we build. 

€ exist in the midst of a Piranesian nightmare. There are 

{S$ above us, rising interminably, and stairs below which we 

| just climbed; there are rows of columns with curious orna- 

(tation, roofs of every type, tiled and slated, gables of 

jastic design, chimneys of Gargantuan proportion, panelled 

! capped; in fact all the attributes of our stock-in-trade. It 

\t be true that the tutelary demon who arranges things for 

(confusion of architects mixes the fit wines in the cup we 

|< So strongly that we seldom escape night thoughts. When 

(Wake to the sunshine we imagine that our perception is not 

id, but, hey presto, all things begin to twinkle. We are 

‘ht in the whirl of fashion, and off we go to join the multi- 

( of devil dancers, 

save sketched the opening of this paper in fantastical vein 

ul attention to the chaotic conditions which surround and 

tten to enmesh architects. The wonder is that tasteful build- 

Wtiches at all. 

) the uninitiated every roof and every house front is agree- 

| The student of tidiness, however, is not deceived, for his 

ee eye notes defects, and from the time he begins to see 
13s out of focus till he becomes a slippered pantaloon he is 

‘loomed to a species of exquisite torture. 

su may well ask why has this state of affairs been allowed 

Heme? ; ean it be accounted to the apathy of the public; is it 

tothe negligence of architects; is there a remedy for it? If 

yvhat panacea do you suggest ? 

if answer is direct: a nation only gets the buildings it 

ives. 


Public Apathy. 
a people are obsessed with the lust of making money, they 
fice finer feelings, and the fact will, nolens volens, become 
rent in the style of architectural expression, Nothing can 
| this fundamental truth, 
a certain extent the evil is checked by the enthusiasm of 


‘cture delivered by Prof. A. E. Richardson, F.R.[.B,A., to the Architectural 
ation on July 25. 
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the awkward position of being between two ares of fire. The 
Government seeks to control his labour in an attempt to pro- 
pitiate the masses, while the taste of the people is not sufficiently 
developed to help things on. 


K * ok + 


All social reformers are agreed that good housing is the 
panacea for industrial unrest, and the need coinciding with the 
post-war movement makes it imperative that the problem be 
not dealt with hastily. Our attitude to-day is quite distinct 
from that of the eighteenth~century, but curiously enough we 
have no other standard than that provided by the models of 
traditional homes whereby to mould our new policy and to gauge 
our progress. At present we suffer from the curse of too 
much originality in the external treatment of small houses and 
not enough imagination when we attempt internal arrange- 
ments. For this reason it behoves architects to reconsider their 
plans if the new spirit is to be interpreted correctly, 

‘ ri " 


K Be ot * 


In exvressing a wish for certain features of building not 
sanctioned in the best circles, the public grade themselves into 
tweeny sections without being aware of the fact. Some insist 
on being accommodated with diminutive drawing-rooms 
because it is tthe fashion of Ilford, Ealing, and Purley, while 
the good sleepers of Verulamium, Woking, or Gerrard’s Cross 
lock down on all semi-deteched houses. The myriad tenants 
of Walthamstow, Acton, Sudbury, the Finchleys, Sutton, and 
Hounslow demand parlours to ft. by 8 ft., because they have 
never known the delights of one really large living-room in 
addition to the place where the meals are cooked. It is all so 
petty, this cabining, cribbing, and confining of the people within 
the stereotyped walls and serrated gables of upper and lower 
Suburbia. But it is not my intention to close these columns 
with further croakings, for I am confident that architects will 
do their best to level up popular opinion and direct attention 
from the cinema to the realities of home life. AERO. 


[he Adaptation of Historical Motifs to Modern Problems 
of Domestic Character’ 


coteries of artists and crafismen, who, grappling with terrific 
difficulties, effect a compromise wherever they can. By their 
labours they raise the vernacular to a high level, but it is equally 
certain that the less enterprising of their brethren will travesty 
their work, and, as time goes on, a style of sorts filtrates to 
levels even lower, until all pretensions to taste vanish. 

No greater opportunity than the present has ever offered in the 
history of the nation for the improvement of taste. Houses of 
simple character are urgently needed. The architect to-day is 
a popular hero. Novelists give him the principal character in 
their books; the Government takes a friendly view of architec- 
tural design ; but the mass of the public forms the chief part of 
the audience the architect has to satisfy. For this reason the 
burden of responsibility falls upon architects as a class. 

In medieval times the Church performed the function of 
inspiring and controlling taste. The guilds carried out ecclesias- 
tical instructions with reiigious exactitude, and what was true 
of the cathedral became currency in the market-place. 

In the sixteenth century, more particularly during the adven- 
turous Elizabethan age, when the Church ceased to exercise its 


prerogative, taste, then in a transitional stage, received stimulus 


from the monarch, the nobles, and the merchant princes, a 
system gradually extended in, the seventeenth century, although 
checked by the Civil Wars; its principles continuing throughout 
the eighteenth century, when the English school became a 
powerful factor, until the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
or, as some say, to the year cf the Great Exhibition. The fore- 
going is a rough explanation of what the eighteenth century 
spirit in its natural phases implies. 


From the Seventeenth Century Onwards. 

For the purpose of this lecture I refer especially to buildings 
of domestic cnaracter, representative of the period 1650—1820. 
During the early stage of the traditions people of wealth sought 
by every means in their power to express their social status to 
the public gaze. The architects of the time, with such patrons 
to please, acted as intermediaries between various sections of the 
community. 

There were, of course, slight reactionary movements, and 
periods of transition, but taken as a whole the sequence of 
building in its finer aspects flourished consistently. 

The architects, builders, and carpenters of those days had 
time to consider their designs, They lost no opportunity to 
improve themselves, and to train those who worked with them. 
We have only to refer to the numerous builders’ dictionaries of 
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the period to obtain an idea of the thoroughness of their 
system, Gradually the vernacular of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury developed into a tradition; with the important issue of 
Colonial work in America, at a later period it became suffi- 
ciently strong to react upon French taste. 

If we take a purview of English building as it appeared at 
the close of the eighteenth century, we find tracts of design 
repeated from one end of the country to the other. That is to 
say, if we imagine London to be the hub of the wheel, and the 
trunk roads the spokes, what is peculiar to the whole suburbs as 
well as the town houses of the Metropolis applies equally to the 
towns and villages on the trunk roads, 

‘The brick or stone cottage possesses the same attributes as the 
squire’s house, The manor is a replica in miniature of the 
mansion. Such was the taste and spirit pervading English 
domestic work, litthe more than a century ago, that it was prac- 
tically impossible for a craftsman to make a mistake in pro- 
portion, For over a century the vernacular gradually improved, 
it was superior to local conditions, although homage was paid 
to the use of material sanctioned by tradition. 

After the Peace of 1815 there followed the unprecedented 
expansion of industry. John Bull ceased to be a farmer, for he 
realised that the steam engine would produce a new system. 
Rural scenes were destroyed to make room for factories, and the 
real development of cities and towns coincided with the railway 
mania, Finally, through the later years of the Victorian period, 
taste became even more depraved, until a few years previous to 
war—except in select circles—cultured opinion was practically 
non-existent, 

The reason is not far to seek, for after the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century domestic architecture was no longer treated 
as a hobby by the man of leisure, who acted the part of patron 
to the architect. 

In some quarters architects have been compelled to act the 
dual part of dictator and designer in order to protect themselves 
and their work from abuse. Hitherto the man in the street 
seldom had the enterprise or the money to engage the services 
of an architect, It was all he could manage to consult a lawyer. 
Then ensued the triumph of the speculative builder, the erection 
of thousands of soulless houses, and the spoliation of the outer 
suburbs. 


Garden City Patronage. 

For the past twenty years there has been an attempt on the 
part of some few ot the ancient regime (I am referring to 
clients) to re-enact the part of the disinterested patron, The 
middle classes have also endeavoured to express their aspirations 
through the medium of building. We have the direct evidence 
of the garden cities to support this theory, Finally, arising in 
the main out of desire, but partly from the seething discontent 
of the industrial classes, a totally different appeal has arisen for 
tasteful expression in building, which it is the bounden duty, of 
every educated architect to meet. 

The people are asking for architecture, nay, they are praying 
for it, there is even a cry for the services of architects. Dr. 
Addison informed me the other day that he was tired of men- 
tioning the same architect to the members of the committees 
working under his ministry, so it looks as though things are 
improving. The people want houses with the flavour of old 
England about the walls. They need unpretentious dwellings of 
the stamp that satisfied their forbears. Moreover, they need 
them ‘to be spacious, but economic for working. 

We have to-day to consider this vital question of housing 
from a reasonable angle, with motives entirely unselfish. In 
spite of democratic views and cant talk, there is the sociological 
point of view, that is to say, the grading of the people ; for the 
unwritten laws of first, second, and third class, will not admit 
of revision, even if Parliament so decides. Apart from these 
main divisions there are minute side issues involving a study of 
social problems; such subtleties require analysis by architects. 

If I was asked to define the anarchical tendencies in domestic 
architecture, I should have no hesitation in saying that building 
has got out of control; that quantity does not admit of quality 
unless it is grouped and standardised under supervision, 

In former days the wealthy landlords engaged the best archi- 
tects to develop their estates on regular lines. They could afford 
to be patrons of building design as well as public benefactors, 

All this has been changed by the growth of industry. Pat- 
ronage, once in the hands of the cultured few, has, in these 
days, almost vanished from the scheme of things, It is a case 
of every man for himself and a curse on those with ideas. The 
commercial man employs an architect to build business premises 
and draws up the preliminary scheme, afterwards acting as joint 
designer and insisting on the impossible; more often than. not 
‘a frantic attempt is made to dispense with the services of the 
professional man. The middle-class man eannot afford to build 
in these days ef high prices. The speculative builder has, for- 
tunately dropped out of the race. The need of the moment is 
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fresh impetus to the domestic school, and this is a question; 
to be solved by the younger members of the profession, 

They will find inspiration in the heritage of the past. 4 
is no need to search this or that heap of garbage. The w 
of the English tradition points the way. ‘lhe domestic wo| 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (and by this I me| 
include English work in America) is essentially moder 
spirit. It is, moreover, common to every part of the King 
This tradition exists for the education of every one of us. J 
is no section of society, grade, or class, of the communit; 
the present time, that can afford to dispute the value 0) 
glorious heritage of building prepared for our enjoyment b 
architects, builders, and owners from whom we have desce) 
Everything connected with this remarkable tradition tene 
summarise itself, and to give up some part of its charaet 
the individual artist; For my own part I would have its t 
explained to school children, I would have every thinking p: 
taking an intelligent interest in the aspects of streets, nO) 
and cottages; there should be no Babylonian confusion of 
if I could prevent it. 


Back to Tradition. - 


Every action, every effort to seek the truth, brings us ba 
tradition; we are forced to acknowledge the whole of its the| 
in our own work, The fault is here, in that we are| 
courageous enough to acknowledge our debt, yet we shou) 
the richer, paradoxical as it may appear, if we borrowed | 
more from the inexhaustible store of wealth lying at hand) 

We must convey the history of England to ourselves, we 
imagine that we are part of the system, our vision must be] 
our mission must be purely idealistic. You will hear y 
raised in protest : ‘‘ This is carrying things too far! Where: 
originality come in? Are we to become mere copyists? Is i 
a fact that this much-vaunted eighteenth century 1s 4 
becoming a fiction? The answer is, look around, make im 
tinent comparisons, test every new building with the | 
of past achievement, try to gauge the spirit of the new 4 
of things and attempt to divert it from unnecessary experir 
for which there is no time. : | 

Civil architecture, domestic building, engineering, and) 
kindred arts are indivisibly bound up with insular traditio 
this is not so they cease to have any real meaning. Archite) 
exists in the soul of a nation, and therefore is the soul 0 
individual, Its progress depends upon the cleaner undems 
ing of causes rather than the study of surface differences. O 
vance of the truths of tradition does not mean that we shall 
a surfeit of pawnshop architecture, it does not imply tha’ 
shall become a nation of architectural reproducers, but it 
signify that we have inherited the simple faith of our fa 
and are not ashamed of the fact. 


‘4 


| 


| 
, 
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A BIRMINGHAM FACTORY, MESSRS. HARVEY AND Wick 
ARCHITECTS. 
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FAGADE OF THE GIACOMINI PALACE, FLORENCE. 


(From a drawing by Famin and Grandjean.) 
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: The Plates Described 
Louis XIV. Doorway, Rue de Bac, Parts. 


‘any fault can be found with this Louis Quatorze doorway, 
it is that the interest is a little diffuse. The urns and the 
sculpture that surmount it tend rather to detract from the 
entration of interest that is always essential to the full 
yyment of a work of art; and the sculptured mask and quivers 
jeen the doorhead and the cornice tend also to an undesirable 
j\sion of interest. and would therefore be better away. As a 
le, however, the door, although racy of its period, has more 
ity than one usually looks for in work of 'that date, which 
ost characteristically represented in the over-elaborated 
yration of the panels. (Page 169.) 


Facade of the Giacomini Palace, Florence. 


meone has said—was it Major Barnes ?—that achitecture is 
j.amentally an affair of solids and voids, and of the manner 
jvhich these are related to each other. This front of the 
jomini Palace at Florence is mainly an affair of windows 
“how vertical and horizontal spacing. It is interesting to 


how the several floors are marked off: perhaps the courses 

a little to emphasise the general monotony of the front, 
[th as a whole, however, though it may be “ icily regular,” 
jtinly does not complete the quotation by being ‘‘ splendidly 
a One cannot quite approve, however, of the manner in 
th the front is made to look as if three separate houses had 
i piled one on top of another. The window treatment is 
img enough to give the front most of its strength of 
acter. (Page 173.) 


Barclay’s Bank, Crewe. 


ink buildings in England lend always to the street fortunate 
)gh to get them a certain quiet dignity that only too often 
ecessary to redeem the street from sordidness. Barclay’s 
ax at Crewe is a cheerful as well as a dignified addition to 
et architecture of a town that needs all the grace that 
(architect can impart to it. One could wish, nevertheless, 
{ the lettering were less aggressive and more graceful. This, 
jever, is a detail that very probably was not within the con- 
of the architects, as bank directors, like other business firms, 
usually their own ideas about the lettering of their titles or 
(design of their trade-marks, and a good deal of chagrin for 
ae is the common result. Bad lettering will ruin the 
t of an otherwise excellent frontage. That has not hap- 
id quite hopelessly in the present instance ; but one could 
| that a more modest and less heavy style had been chosen. 
really good lettering—small, neat, and extremely legible, one 
{t still go to Scotland. (See page 175.) It may be here noted 
the firm now practising as Peacock, Bewlay, and Cooke was 
imally established by the late Jethro A. Cossins, in the year 

His work in Birmingham included the Mason College, 
Liberal Club in Congreve Street, and the Old Meeting 
ich in Bristol Street. Mr. Cossins in 1887 took into part- 
jup Mr. Barry Peacock, and conjointly they designed, 
og other important buildings, the Birmingham Old 
lary, Public Libraries at Balsall Heath and Nechells, the 
and Throat Hospital, Sutton Coldfield Grammar School, 
aston Town Hall, and the Barbadoes Mutual Assurance 
es, Bridgetown, Barbadoes. In the year 1900, Mr. Ernest 
ewlay joined the firm, and in 1909 Mr. Cossins retired. 
fer the style of Cossins, Peacock, and Bewlay, the following, 
jagst other work, were carried out by Messrs. Peacock and 
ay; St. Augustine’s Priory Ealing; St. Philip’s Hall, the 
jory, Birmingham; St. Catherine’s Tower, Birmingham ; 
sgnes’ Church, King’s Norton; St. Peter’s Church, Maney ; 
| than fifty banks for Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., Metro- 
am Bank, and Parr’s Bank; the Birmingham Maternity 
ae Uffculme Open Air School; Birmingham Jewellers’ 
ol of Art; Rednal Tea Rooms ; Birmingham Remand 
’ Women’s Baths, Kent Street, Birmingham ; and busi- 


premises for H.M. Government Factory at Oldbury ; 
ts. Chance and Hunt, Ltd.; 
ts. Webley and Scott; Messrs. W. Canning and Co.; 
ts. Chamberlain, King, and Jones; Messrs. Glover and 
; Mesrs. Archdale and Co. ; Messrs. Barrow’s Stores, and 
‘others. In 1917 the firm became Peacock, Bewlay, and 
/€ as the result of an amalgamation with Mr. Samuel N. 
fe. Mr. Cooke had previously carried out, besides other 
ttant works, the following buildings in Birmingham: The 
|ttory Theatre, Broad Street Chambers, Paradise Street : 
had’s Hospital ; and business premises for the Birmingham 
| Arms, Ltd. ; Messrs. Earle, Bourne and Co.: Messrs. 
ltt’s Metal Co.; Messrs. E. G. Wrigley and Co.; Messrs. 
te, Wright and Rowlands; Messrs. The Midland Rubber 
Messrs. Eli Griffiths, etc., and at Worcester H.M. Govern- 
| Cartridge Factory. 


Messrs. Kynoch, Ltd. : 
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Details from the Temple of Mars Ultor. 


So infinitely varied are the applications of Classical details 
that one is never wearied of studying fresh instances. In the 
Temple of Mars Ultor they are used somewhat lavishly ; and an 
English architect would prefer to be more sparing of egg-and- 
dart, egg-and-tongue, fillet, and what not, while the enrichments 
of column and capital are rather overdone; but the details are 
very deftly composed. (See pages 180, 181.) 


The Custom-house, Dublin. 


In our issue of June 25 we gave as a frontispiece a detail of 
this masterpiece of James Gandon. We now show as a plate 
(page 185) a perspective view of the entire building, about which 
nothing further need be said, since no building in the kingdom 
is better known or has been. more often described. 


War Memorial, Kidderminster Church 


HIS war memorial is built up of grey Forest of Dean stone, 
T the central figure of Victory being of alabaster upon a 
background of rosso antico marble, with an alabaster 
surround. Of alabaster also are the figure of St. George and 
that of Joan of Arc at the top of the monument. In front of the 
recess containing the roll of honour the grid, being gilded, lights 
up the entire structure, 
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WAR MEMORIAL IN KIDDERMINSTER CHURCH. 
G. GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT. 
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An Analysis of Pre-War and Post-War Prices for Building Wo 


HEN war was declared on August 4, 
1914, probably no one fully realised 
the far-reaching’ consequences it would 
have on the industrial life of this country. 
Amongst other changes, the cost of build- 
ing and engineering work generally has 
been seriously affected, so that it becomes 
extremely difficult to make any ready com- 
parison with the rattes usually obtaining at 
that time and those which must now be 
paid. 

Previously, architects, engineers, and 
contractors could estimate fairly closely 
the probable cost of ordinary building 
work, as the prices—both for labour and 
materials—varied within comparatively 
narrow limits. These old rates no longer 
apply, and it is necessary to make consider- 
able adjustments and modifications so as 
to take into account the altered conditions 
which have arisen during the period now 
under consideration. A fair approxima- 
tion, however, may be obtained by com- 
paring the curren. prices for labour and 
materials with the corresponding pre-war 
rates, and determining the average per- 
centage of increase which has taken place 
in the various items of builders’ work. In 
this connection, the following notes may 
prove useful for general guidance. 

That war is waste—of life, labour, and 
materials—was never so clearly exempli- 
fied as during this gigantic conflict. The 
reflex action of war wastefulness is seen in 
the present high cost of labour and mate- 
tials in the building trades and other 
branches of industry. 

The three principal disturbing factors 
which have affected building prices gene- 
rally as compared with the rates ruling for 
similar work in August, 1914, are the fol- 
lowing: (r) Increased rates of labour. {2) 
Decreased efficiency and output of labour. 
(3) Increased cost of materials. : 

A further and more detailed examina- 
tion shows that various circumstances have 
combined to produce the results indicated 
above. Some of the more important 
causes are here briefly mentioned. 


/.—-Increased Rates of Labour. 

The industrial conditions in this country 
practically continued their normal course 
for some considerable time after war was 
declared, and no alterations in the rates 
of labour occurred. When, however, the 
enemy adopted a policy of ruthless and 
indiscriminate sinking of merchant vessels 
by submarine warfare, the food supplies of 
- this country were greatly reduced, with the 
result that the cost of living increased con- 
siderably, and a corresponding rise in 
rates of wages soon followed. 

The amount of work required in the 
construction of munition factories, mili- 
tary camps, naval depots, and other war 
services of pressing importance also 
assumed enormous dimensions. As a con- 
sequence, the demand for civilian labour 
became far greater than the available 
supply. 

Under these circumstances, the building 
operatives throughout Great Britain were 
In a position to command higher rates for 


their labour than they had _ hitherto 
obtained. 
11.—Decreased Efficiency and Output 


of Labour. 
_As the war progressed the general effi- 
ciency and output of labour decreased con- 
siderably in the various branches of the 
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building trade. At the commencement of 
hostilities the Army was recruited by 
volunteers. Later it became: necessary to 
introduce compulsory military service for 
every fit man within the age limit, unless 
otherwise engaged on work of national im- 
portance. Practically every healthy man 
in the prime of life was taken for military 
service in some form or other. Only in- 
experienced boys, unfit, or elderly men 
then remained! to perform the work which 
had hitherto been executed to a very large 
extent by the skilful and muscular artisan. 
As already stated, the amount of build- 
ing and engineering work to be done far 
exceeded the supply of low quality male 
labour available. To some extent this 
deficiency was supplemented by the: intro- 
duction of female workers, so that women 
carpenters, wood-cutters, painters, concrete 
block makers, labourers, etc., were em- 
ployed. The dilution of male labour by 
female workers was opposed by some 
branches of trade unionists, more particu- 
larly in the shipbuilding, iron, and steel 
trades, but the principle was eventually 
recognised as a necessary war measure. 


Under these abnormal conditions, every 
inexperienced or unskilful workman could 
readily command employment, together 
with extra rates for overtime, etc. 

Very high rates of wages have thus been 
paid in the building trades during the war 
for labour of a lower standard than that 
which previously obtained, so that the 
quality and average output of work has 
decreased, with the result that the ultimate 
labour costs have been correspondingly 
increased. 

During each succeeding year of the war 
the efficiency of labour has gradually 
diminished, until at the time of the armis- 
tice it was generally estimated as being 
about 20 per cent. under the ordinary pre- 
war standard. Some experienced engi- 
neers and contractors estimate this loss of 
labour efficiency at from 25 to 33 per cent. 
of the previous normal output. It is, how- 
ever, considered that an average decrease 
of 20 per cent. on the labour output in all 
trades fairly represents the loss under 
present conditions. 

There is no reason to doubt that this 
percentage of labour inefficiency will 
gradually diminish as an_ increasing 
number of strong and skilled workmen are 
released from the Army and become avail- 
able for their ordinary employments. It 
will, however, take some time before 
normal labour conditions obtain in this 
country, and before this factor of increased 
labour cost entirely disappears. 


T1I.—Increased Cost of Materials. 

The unprecedented scale on which mili- 
tary operations were conducted created an 
enormous demand for building materials 
of every description for various war pur- 
poses. Added to this, the importation of 
raw materials from other countries was 
only effected in greatly reduced quantities 
under very difficult and costly conditions. 
Freightage rates for cargo increased 
considerably, owing to risk of loss by sink- 
ing or capture, and the convoy of mer- 
chant vessels by war ships and destroyers 
became a necessity. 

These heavy demands for building 
materials and the difficulty of obtaining 
them naturally raised their cost. The 
quantities available and_ their prices 
fluctuated considerably from time to time, 
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so that it became impossible for >) 
nary contractor to estimate in advan) 
probable rates at which materials co] 
obtained. 

This disproportion between suppl); 
demand eventually became so grea 
the control of all essential material 
cluding building materials generally 
taken over by the Government, whi) 
cated their distribution to meet pr; 
national needs, and in many cases 
the prices at which they could be, 
Had this course not been adopted, | 
probable that ‘‘ rings ’’ of importer; 
manufacturers would have cornere) 
available supplies of different ma’ 
from time to time, and forced the 
to greater heights than any which 
been experienced, It was only to] 
pected that Government control wor 
itself be expensive, and lead to “a 
inconveniences and delays, but 
would seem to be no doubt that thi 
tem, though cumbrous and irritating 
degree, was advantageous to the ec 
as a whole. 

During the period when the entird 
plies of such materials as iron, | 
timber, etc., were rigidly controlled i 
country by the British Government 
the maximum prices at which they 
be sold were arbitrarily fixed, it w 
readily understood that such prices} 
not necessarily a true index of thei) 
trinsic value, | 

For instance, at the termination « 
Government control of iron and st 
May, rg1g, the price for bar iron if 
diately rose by 55s. per ton, aS com| 
with the controlled price. 5 | 

Similar arbitrary prices were fixed) 
time to time for imported timber. || 
the Timber Control Order (July, 19} 
March 31, 1919) the controlled prices 
no fixed relationship to the actual 
Generally, the selling prices were 
siderably higher, but at various tim¢) 
fixed maximum prices were much 
than the import costs, q 


& 

The Ratios of Labour and Materi 
In making any comparison betwee 
cost of building and engineering wo 
executed immediately before and afti 
war, it is necessary to determine the} 
age proportions in which labour! 
materials are respectively required iné 
trade. These proportions vary at 
ing to the nature and class of buildi, 
work required. For present purposes 
those trades which are essential 1) 
construction of ordinary buildings ar 
considered. a 
The comparative ratios of labour) 
materials for each of the principal t) 
comprised in an average — 
mat 


| 


proximately as follows :— 


labour in & p) 
Description of trade. each — ac 
Excavator 9 S.ctcectecsessrsden soc cemmanen .90 
Goneretor” cise. cis-scesves-csemeredaae ste 15 
DNa@indAa yeti a iarticsecs<.c--teeigperevsnane -30 
Bricklayer © .cf:s-:-sccsrocas eeu 3 a 
Miason i. sicks trccedne nore see aeeereanae .60 ae 
Slater or tiler 2b ave 
Carpenter (roofs, joists, etc.) ... .33 
Joiner and ironmonger ............ 60 =e 
Founder and smith ................. .20 bes 
Plasterer’ \i.cccrncciheiece tuk eeeeencee .60 cette 
Plumber | cic ccisishstttean ence 33 oe 
Glagier (© 2.ccidaseaceleaeetsect neous eee .20 
Painter and paperhanger ......... 67 v0 


(To be continued.) 
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Modification of Procedure in the 
| Submission of Housing Schemes. 
| The Ministry of Health have issued the 
pllowing General Housing Memorandum 


With a view to simplifying and expedit- 
ag the procedure set out in Appendix V. 
if the Manual, it has been decided to 
jyodify the procedure relating to housing 
chemes up to the commencement of the 
ork by delegating approval of the plans 
wr the lay-out and houses to the Housing 
ommissioner, so that, after the Ministry 
ave approved the site proposal, it will 
aly be necessary to submit the scheme to 
ie Ministry at the stage of the approval 
p tenders and for sanction to any neces- 
ury loans. 

: 2. (a) Sites.—The procedure with regard 
) the approval and acquisition of sites will 
main as at present. 
i 
. 
; 
: 


| (b) Lay-out.—When the Ministry have 
proved the site, the lay-out proposal will 
2 submitted by the Council to the Com- 
‘issioner on Form D. 49 and, if it appears 
him to be satisfactory, he will signify 
is approval of the application without 
ibmission to the Ministry. 

|(¢) Street and Sewerage Works.—He 
jill also consider the estimate of street and 
/werage works (if any are necessary) on 
jorm D. 51 and, if he approves it, the 
jouncil will at once ask for tenders or (if 
je work is to be done by direct labour) 
jill submit a detailed estimate on Form 
|. 77. The procedure in obtaining ten- 
ors for this purpose is set out in Memo- 
adum D. 76. The Commissioner, after 
sidering the proposals and if necessary 
\Scussing them with the Council, will sub- 
it them to the Ministry for approval of 
je tender, When this approval is given 
)e work should at once proceed. 

(d) House Plans.—The Council will 
)en (or, in suitable cases and wherever 
‘acticable, concurrently with (b) and (c) 
wove) submit to the Commissioner the 
use plans for approval. This applica- 
on will be made on Form D. 50 which the 
ommissioner will signify his approval 
‘thout submission to the Ministry if it 
ypears to him tc be satisfactory. 

(e) Tenders for Houses.—Tenders will 
} obtained in accordance with the proce- 
we outlined in the Memorandum D. 70 
Soon as the Commissioner has approved 
€ house plans and the tender will be sub- 
|itted to the Commissioner with the neces- 
Ty particulars as set out in D. 70. The 
ommissioner, after considering the case 
ad if necessary discussing it with the 
/ouncil, will submit it to the Ministry for 
yproval of the tender. When this ap- 
‘oval is given, the work should at once 
‘oceed. 

(f} Loan Sanction.—The sanctioning of 
ans remains as hitherto a matter for the 
/Inistry. 

| 33 The Manual and all memoranda 
\therto issued by the Ministry should he 
jad in the light of paragraph 2 above and 
odified accordingly. 


Suggestions as to Work to be Started 

; Immediately. 

4. The best results at the present time 
ill be secured by pressing on with a large 
jamber of smaller schemes or sections of 
Tge schemes. If large schemes are com- 
/ ete or are likely to be completed in a 
ort time there is no reason for deferring 
em, but generally an immediate submis- 
jon of 4 section of a scheme is better than 
}© submission of a large complete scherre 


: 
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at a later date. Further, there are manv 
small builders who would be prepared to 
undertake contracts for twenty cr thirty 
houses, or in rural districts ten or even 
less. Every effort should be made to 
induce such builders to start at once. 

5. A large number of sites have been 
approved by the Ministry, and many more 
will be shortly approved. In many of 
these cases there is an existing frontage 
and a sewer is available. In such cases 
expedition would be secured if local autho- 
rities would prepare a lay-out plan for the 
whole estate in outline only and prepare 
house plans for houses to be built on the 
existing frontage and, after the approval 
of the plans by the Housing Commis- 
sioner, obtain tenders at once. 

6. While the local authority may be 
quite properly considering the acquisition 
of a large site or a number of sites for their 
scheme, it may often be possible for them 
to acquire immediately a smaller piece of 
land fronting on an existing sewered 
street. Proposals for the acquisition of 
such land should be put forward at once if 
the site is suitable and the price appears 
after consultation with the district valuer 
ta be such that the Ministry could ap- 
prove. A small scheme should be at once 
prepared, and as there will be no need for 
street and sewerage work, it should be pos- 
sible in many cases to erect houses this 
year, and also for local authorities and 
builders to acquire valuable experience for 
future schemes. 

7. The suggestions above are made with 
a view to meeting a very serious emer- 
gency by the actual erection of some 
houses now rather than by the preparation 
of schemes for many houses later. Whiie 
this is so, the preparation of the fuller and 
more carefully considered scheme must 
not be lost sight of. 

8. A copy of Memorandum D. 76 on this 
subject is enclosed. It must be read as 
modified by paragraph 2 above. 

Ministry 6f Health, Whitehall, S.W.1, 

Juily18, 1919). 

The following circular has been issued 

by the Local Government Board: 


Streets and Sewers. 
Procedure to be Adopted when the Board 
have approved the Lay-out Plans. 
(1) The streets and sewerage works may 
be earried out either (a) by means of con- 
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tracts based on specifications and bills of 
quantities, or (b) administratively by the 
local authorities or public utility societies 
by means of direct labour. 

In the latter case the local authority or 
public: utility society must satisfy the 
Board that economy and despatch will be 
secured by the adoption of this method 
and that they possess the necessary orga- 
nisation for carrying out such works. 

(2) So soon as the Board have approved 
the lay-out plans, and without waiting for 
the preparation or approval of the house 
plans, upon which the architect should be 
concurrently engaged, the local authority 
or public ultilty society should at once pro- 
ceed as follows: 

(a) Where it is proposed to carry out the 
works by means of contracts, they should: 

(1) Prepare specifications, bills of quan- 
tities, and conditions of contract, and de- 
pos:t copies with the Commissioner. 

(2) Obtain tenders. 

(3) Submit through the Commissioner 
to the Board a list of all the tenders re- 
ceived, showing the amount of each tender 
and the name and address of each ten- 
derer, a copy of the tender which is provi- 
sionally accepted or which it is proposed 
to accept, subject to the Board’s approval, 
and a copy of the form of contract. 

(b) Where it is proposed to carry out the 
works departmentally they should prepare 
and forward to the Board through the 
Commissioner an application for the 
Board’s approval of the estimate for carry- 
ing out the works together with a specifica- 
tion and the Form D. 77, containing the 
schedule of prices upon which the estimate 
on Form D. 51-is based. Such applica- 
tion to be accompanied by a statement 
giving the reasons why it is desired to 
adopt this course, and the number of men 
it is proposed to emplov. 

Note.—A local authority or public utility 
society proposing to adopt method (b) 
above, of executing the works should 
usually be able to forward the above docu- 
ments when they submit their lay-out pro- 
posals, thus saving considerable time. 

(3) It is not necessarv that any approval 
of the Commissioner or the Board should 
be sought at any stave between the ap- 
proval of the lay-out nlans and _ the 
approval of the tender when proceeding 
according to (a) above, or of the estimate 
uf works when proceeding according to 
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(b), but it is desirable that the local autho- 
rity or society should keep in close touch 
with the Commissioner. and for this reason 
the procedure set out above provides for 
copies of the various documents being sent 
to the Commissioner. 

(4) The Board consider that where it is 
proposed to let the work by contract, the 
time elapsing between receipt of the 
Board’s approval of the lay-out plans and 
the submission of the — provisionally 
accepted tender should not exceed twenty- 
one days. 

Where it is proposed to carry out the 
work administratively, the local authority 
or public utility society should be in a 
position to commence work immediately 


upon receipt of the Board’s sanction to do. 


so. In cases where it is impracticable to 
forward the specification and. schedule of 
prices at the same time as the submission 
of the lay-out proposals, the time elapsing 
between the receipt of the Board’s approval 
of the lay-out plans and the submission of 
the above documents should not exceed 
seven days. 

(5) Where it can be shown that the work 
would be expedited therebv, the Board will 
be prepared through the Commissioner to 
sanction the carrying out of part of the 
works administratively and part by means 
of contracts. : 

(6) Where in the opinion of the local 

authority or public utility society, time 
will be saved if the lay-out plans are sub- 
mitted to the Board before the whole of the 
detailed plans and sections of the street 
and sewerage works are completed, the 
Board will be prepared through the Com- 
missioner to give provisional approval of 
the whole or such part of the lay-out pro- 
posals as will enable an immediate com- 
mencement of the work to be made. 
Sufficient information as regards the 
levels of the site and the practicability of 
the sewerage arrangements must, however, 
be provided in such cases. 
_(7) Some preparatory work in connec- 
tion with the surveys, levels and estimates 
may frequently be carried out in anticipa- 
tion of the formal approval by the Board 
of the site and of the lay-out plan and the 
Commissioner will facilitate this as far as 
possible. 

Local Government Board, June, 1919. 


Conversion of Houses into Flats. 

The following circular from the Ministry 
of Health is dated July 29 :— ; 

I am directed by the Ministry of Health 
to state that, with a view to obtaining an 
immediate increase in the amount. of 
accommodation available to relieve the pre- 
sent overcrowding, he is anxious that’ local 
authorities should at once consider 
question of utilising the powers to be con- 
ferred on them under Clause 12 of the 
Housing Bill in regard to the conversion of 
existing houses into flats or tenement dwel- 
lings. As you are no doubt aware, under 
this clause the powers of a local authority 
to acquire land for the purposes of housing 
are to be deemed to include power to 
acquire any estate or interest in any houses 
which might be made suitable as houses 
for the working classes, together with any 
lands occupied with such houses, and the 
local authority are to be empowered to 
alter, enlarge, repair, and ‘improve any 
such houses or buildings so as to render 
them in all respects fit for habitation as 
houses for the working classes. 

In view of the present needs the Minis- 
ter is anxious to facilitate schemes of 
conversion under this clause, and he desires 
me to state that such a scheme, when ap- 
proved by him, will rank for financial as- 
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sistance as part of the housing scheme of 
the local authority, With a view to assist- 
ing local authorities in the preparation of 
such schemes (should the circumstances of 
their district render them practicable or 
desirable) a manual with regard to 
schemes of conversion is being prepared, 


_and will be issued at a very early date. 


To secure one of the main objects of 
these schemes it is essential that they 
should be put in hand at once, and, pend- 
ing the issue of the manual, the Minister 
thinks it desirable that your authority 
should undertake a survey of their district 
with a view to ascertaining what property 
suitable for conversion is available. The 
Minister will be glad therefore if you will 
complete the enclosed forms so far as prac- 
ticable and return them to the Housing 
Commissioner for your district (in London 
to the London Housing Board) within the 
next fourteen days. Information with re- 
gard to unoccupied houses (which it is 
suggested should be those to which the 
local authority should usually direct their 
first efforts) will no doubt be readily avail- 
able. If the local authority have informa- 
tion with regard to other houses which, 
though occupied, are likely to be readily 
available for the purposes of conversion, 
such information might be included in the 
return, 

As indicated above, the summary and 
schedules when completed should be sent 
to the Housing Commissioner for your dis- 
trict (in London to the London Housing 
Board), who will be glad to receive any 
further information which may be helpful 
to him in dealing with the matter, 

The local authority should immediately 
consider what properties could with ad- 
vantage be converted into working class 
flats or tenements, and should, as soon as 
possible, submit definite proposals to the 
Housing Commissioner in the manner 
which will be laid down in the manual, 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


Architects and Architecture. 

Sirs,—I am loth to take up your space 
by repeating platitudes about. the lack of 
co-operation in the architectural profession, 
and the quiet obscurity in which the best 
architects do their work, And with the 
risk of being labelled commercial, I ven- 
ture to suggest that there must be greater 
publicity if the public are to be guided in 
the way of architectural truth. 

One rejoices. to see correspondence 
signed by able men on ‘‘ Unity in the Pro- 
fession,’’ but with unity must come coun- 
ter-propaganda against the ever-rising 
tide of spurious designers, who are respon- 
sible for the ‘‘ architecture ’’ of so many of 
our present-day buildings. 

Walk down any street in London, and 
how many buildings are there that a com- 
petent designer would care to put his name 
to? : 

The fact is that England is not being 
built by competent architects at all. And 
unless there is to be some change in this 
state of affairs, the building renaissance of 
the next few years will be as mediocre as 
our present-day average work. 

What is needed is active propaganda so 
‘that the right work is placed in front of 
the public. 

The plain man so seldom sees good 
design in his daily round that he is bound 
to accept what hits him in the eye as the 
architectural standard of the present day. 

The state of affairs is much the same as 
it is in the Labour world, where the 
blatant extremists gain their ends by pub- 
licity and propaganda, while the conscien- 
tious hard-working and generally more 
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competent individual has to pay the pipe 
in dim obscurity. i 

The public has, in fact, so little chane 
of. seeing good work that it cannot bh 
expected to discriminate between architec 
ture and building. 

Cannot the movement for greater =. 
in the profession be also a movement fe 
educating those who are without, so tha 
the public may be at least as conversan 
with good work as they are at present wit] 
the bad and mediocre ? ee 

Failure on the part of the best element, 
in the profession to combat the publicity 
which the commercial designer enjoys wil 
bring stagnation amongst architects i 
the forthcoming revival; and ugliness in 
stead of beauty into our towns ai 
villages, 


A. B, KNAPP-FISHER. 
23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 


The Gild Spirit. 
Srrs,—You ask, are we gradually get 
ting back to the Gild system? ’Tis a con 
summation devoutly to be wished, yet wen 
ic not for the recent voice upraised agains 
nationalisation of industries I shouk 
have said that I saw no sign of it what 
ever—indeed, everything was ae 


other way, 
If this outcry is sincere, if there bh 
enough force behind it, if it be true 
the wiser people are going to take th 
courage in both hands, and not only flot 
a drifting ministry, but set about a soci 
reconstruction upon their own initiative 
something of the sort may happen. Th 
inherent weakness of a Coalition Govern 
ment may give the opportunity to a Coali 
tion people. The break up of the gi 
system begat individualism, and __ indi 
vidualism begat Socialism. 
The gild system stood for order an 
government, the two latter stand for dis 
order and anarchy, one rooted in lai 
faire, which denies governmental need, fl 
other sucking the life-blood of the ¢ 
munity through government interven 
How comes it, then, it may be ash 
that we have managed to get on a 
through the recent centuries? Simpl 
cause government, which is in itself a g 
had absorbed and co-ordinated the func 
tions of the many gilds, and for a 
with more or less success, But the 
‘increasing social demands and develop 
ments necessitate departmental elasticity 
and elasticity is not a characteristi 
departments that huddle together under 
nominal head. 
Moreover, removed from 
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the sp 


a bacillus, it would seem, that eats up 
vitality. ; 

The representative of an industry mus 
be on the spot; it must be accessible, ani 
in touch with that industry. So it was 
the gild time. Each town had its gi 
tailors, of weavers, of carpenters, ani 
forth. The warden of the gild and 
court fixed prices, standard of mat 
and settled all disputes, either be’ 
the freemen of the gild or their serv. 
Failing such settlement, the city gild 
mayor and aldermen—disposed of 
matter, Jurisdiction was summary 
final, with a result that the master cral 
man might find himself excluded frot 
gild, and a servant find himself in ga 

Ultimate authority was as much 
keynote of the gild system as was m 
assistance and right dealing. One fa 
that this is often overlooked, and that 
popular estimate of a gild is represe 
by a round table conference, or a con 
tion board. But fines and expulsion 
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ided, even in social gilds. The gild 
but also mutual responsibility. The 
vas the unit, since the professed 
of its members were identical. 
the preservation of its integrity was 
ial. The standards of conduct en- 
by the gilds are indeed quite as 
as altruistic, and their apparent 
m is possibly overestimated. There 
a0 poor laws, no panel doctors, no 
boards. Social needs had to be 
d by the community. So among the 
‘bury pilgrims we find a_haber- 
and a carpenter, a webbe, a deyer, 
tapiser, all clothed in one livere, of 
mpne and grete fraternite, members 
» of these necessary social gilds. 
jless, in addition to the particular 
Wild of each. The minor gilds were 
sally benefit societies, one of their 
luties being to provide masses for the 
f departed members, Thus with the 
(mation countless gilds went out of 
jice, But the general disintegration 
| gild system was due to their local 
ter. As the channels of trade 
fed and means of communication 
sed, the gild machinery was inade- 
to deal with the new demands. Acts 
rliament took over the work, with 
an doubtful success, and the repeal 
ar-reaching act of Elizabeth’s reign 
yught, at one time by masters, at an- 
time by servants, right into the 
i: of the last century. 
| question is, then, Has the gild 
it had a fair trial in its relation to 
h requirements? It is not now 
fy extinct. The social gild of the 
pasons flourishes. The great City 
i Companies still exist, though as 
igilds their operative powers are 
(nominal. We have, at the moment 
ist, a Coalition parliamentary electo- 
|2an the electorate further coalesce in 
ji manner as to constitute the gild 
and revive that authority in the 
that is born of a mutual respect 
J’ its classes and its members ? 


Cela Ls 
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ADDISON ON HEALTH AND 


| HOUSING. 

Addison, Minister of Health, at the 
} took the chair on July 30, at the 
iway Hall, at the opening of the two 
sAnnual Conference of Urban Dis- 
}ouncils of England and Wales. 
Health Minister remarked that the 
‘ence was meeting at the opening of 
s period in responsibility and sphere 
eal government. He believed, 
(sx people welcomed it or not, we had 
): forward to a greater measure of re- 
bility being thrown upon the 
fling authorities with regard to a 
(many social and industrial questions. 
3 Minister of Health, looked forward 
‘dav when it would be a remunera- 
ndertaking for a man to build a 
‘for himself, because it was clear that 
tng short of that would result in the 
on of a permanent subsidy for the 
(ag trade, which he believed would 
fastrous to the country. The pro- 
! now before Parliament, which he 
f would be law in a few days’ time, in 
lice to planning for future building 
wons were very necessary. As 
er of Health it seemed to him to be 
‘utile for the nation to pour out mil- 
sf money on all kinds of health ex- 
fure unless they at the same time 
1the root cause of the vast amount 
‘ealth, which, after all, was the exist- 
if insanitary property. The expen- 
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diture on cleansing or reconstructing in- 
sanitary houses would not be lost, but 
would save expenditure enormously in 
other directions, There were, and there 
must be—in nothing more than housing— 
abundant causes for genuine dissatisfac- 
tion, It was up to all of them to see that 
they did their duty promptly and reso- 
lutely, determined to meet in advance, as 
far as they could, the legitimate needs of 
the time. He thought that only in so far 
as governing authorities rose to the oppor- 
tunties and needs of these times would our 
security and future progress be assured. 
The housing problem was not a party or 
a political question, but a big social ques- 
tion of national need, and it was the duty 
of them all more than ever to be ready to 
undertake and discharge public responsi- 
bilities in a large spirit and with a coura- 
geous mind. 


L.C.C. SUPERINTENDING 
ARCHITECT. 


On the eve of the appointment of Mr. G. 
Topham Forrest, F.K.I,B.A., to the posi- 
tion of architect to the London County 
Council, the following letter appeared in 
“The Times.” Comment upon the subject 
will be found in our editorial columns, 

‘‘ Sir,—It is understood that the Lon- 
don County Council propose at their meet- 
ing to-morrow to come to a_ very 
momentous decision, which must affect the 
well-being of London for many years to 
come, [hey are to be asked to elect a 
Superintending Architect as successor to 
Mr. Riley, the present greatly esteemed 
holder of the office. 

‘‘ The duties of the post require that he 
should be a man not only thoroughly con- 
versant with the intricate building regula- 
tions of London, but, what is far more im- 
portant, that he should possess wide attain- 
ments and an architectural training of the 
highest order. He should be capable of 
looking forward to, guiding, and control- 
ling the future development of London; 
since to him will be entrusted the laying- 
out of new streets, the improvement of old 
ones, immense housing schemes, schools, 
fire-stations, and all other building projects 
of the Council. 

‘We venture to appeal to the Council 
to satisfy themselves that their choice has 
fallen on such a man, before coming to a 
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final decision, A large number not only of 
the architectural profession, but also of 
London lovers, are watching the result 
with much anxiety. None but the best is 
worthy of such a post. 

‘“ASTON WEBB, President of the 
Royal Academy; Chairman of the 
London Society. 

‘“JOHN W. SIMPSON, President of 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 


1s he! 


* July 28. 
Mr. Forrest Appointed. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on Wednesday last a discussion 
arose out of the recommendation of 
the General Purposes Committee that 
Mr. G. T. Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., the county 
architect of Essex, should be appointed 
architect to the council and superintending 
architect of metropolitan buildings, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Riley, at a salary of £2,000 
a year (based on present economic condi- 
tions). 

Mr. Snell thought that a memtber of the 
staff should succeed to the position. He 
had not learnt that any attempt had been 
made to find out whether in the Architects’ 
Department there was any man capable of 
taking the position, Of the three who ap- 
plied not one was seen by the committee of 
selection or given any chance of putting 
their qualifications before the Council. 

The Rev. Stewart Headlam moved that 
the matter be referred back, and Mr. 
George Dew seconded. 

The Rev. J. Scott Lidgetit said that he 
had noticed a loftily-worded letter in “ The 
Times” that day signed by Sir Aston 
Webb and Mr. John Simpson calling atten- 
tion to the imperfection of the choice which 


the committee had made in its recom- 
mendation. He stood in awe of men of 
the professional eminence of Sir Aston 


Vebb and of his distinguished colleague, 
but when he looked and found that thev 
recommended the second candidate and not 
the first he was bound to say the weight of 
that letter entirely disappeared, for 
although he was not a professional man 
himself he did claim to have some common 
sense in comparing qualifications, 

Mr. Bernard Holland said that if the 
matter was referred back they might not 
get an architect before Christmas. 

The amendment was lost. Mr. G, T- 
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Forrest was afterwards called into the 
‘oom and informed of his appointment. 

The General Purposes Committee also 
recommended the appointment of Mr. J. 
P. Orr, Indian Civil Service, as director of 
housing at a salary of £2,000 a year, but 
consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee on the matter was deferred until 
after the summer recess. 


ELECTRICITY “SURPLY..-BIEL, 


Standing Committee “B” resumed con- 
sideration of the Electricity Supply Bill in 
the House of Commons last week, when 
Mr. Shortt accepted “an amendment 


providing that there should be on the joint — 
electricity authority representatives of the - 


council of any county situate wholly or 
partly within the district. Major Barnes 


moved an amendment to omit the words © 
applying to the joint electricity author1- 


ties any of the provisions of the measure re- 
lating to district electricity boards, includ- 


ing those as to borrowing, lending, and ~ 
giving financial assistance by and to, those ~ 


boards. Mr. Shortt resisted the amend- 
ment, which, he said, would upset the 
whole arrangements under the Bill. . Mr. 
Trevelyan Thompson said under the Bill 
an authority might be dispossessed of -its 
own undertaking, which would .be, handed 
over to a joint electricity authority on 
which there was no or little popular repre- 
sentation, and under Clause 16 they might 
be handed over to private companies to be 
run, for private profit. Mr. Neal con- 
sidered the safeguards in the Bill ample. 
The amendment was negatived. Mr. 
Trevelyan Thompson moved an amend- 
ment providing that Section 33, giving 
power to Electricity Commissioners to 
lend money to district electricity boards 
and authorised undertakers should not be 
applied to a joint electricity authority 
where the representatives of private inte- 
rests constituted the majority of the mem- 
bers of the joint electricity authority. Mr. 
Shortt said the amendment would defeat 
the whole object of the Bill. Mr. Neal 
said the amendment would limit the power 
of helping joint electricity authorities. 
The amendment was rejected by 18 votes 
to 10. Mr. Joseph Johnstone moved an 
amendment providing that representatives 
of local authorities should constitute at 
least a majority of the members of a dis- 
trict electricity board. Mr. Shortt could 
not accept the amendment, which, he said, 
was too rigid and: would tie the hands of 
local people. The amendment was re- 
jected by 18 votes to 12. Clause 5, as 
amended, was agreed to and added to the 
Bill. 


HOUSING IN NEW SOUTH 


WALES. 


The New South Wales Government pro- 
poses to initiate a building programme. 
Houses are badly needed, the present ac- 
commodation being lamentably  over- 
crowded. Two or three families are 
living in a house because there are not 
enough to go round. The position since 
the establishment of the Fair Rents Court 
has gone from bad to worse. Building 
operations have slackened, with the result 
that rents have advanced. Owing to the 
high cost of materials investors turn away 
from building, since they believe that the 
Court might prevent their obtaining a fair 
return from the money invested. The 
State Government will build more houses 
to let at a low rental, afterwards it will 
build houses to sell. vets 
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JOINT STANDING INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS : RECOMMENDATIONS 


AFFECTING BUILDERS. 


The Joint Standing Industrial Councils’ 
“Monthly Bulletin” contains important 
references to industries in which architects 
and builders are more or less interested. 

Some of the Councils’ recommendations 
are as follows: 

Asbestos.—Agreed that forty-eight-hour 
week be established, Shift system under 
consideration. Existing time rates to be 
paid for forty-eight-hour week. Rates for 
piece work to be raised 15 per cent. 

Building.—The Council has appointed 
a committee. to consider. the question of 
scientific management and reduction of 
costs, with a view to.enabling the building 
industry to render the most efficient ser- 
vice possible.. This-committee has held 
several meetings and has appointed two 
sub-committees to deal respectively with 
questions of improving. production and 
questions of the distribution of the pro- 
duct. The Education. and Apprentice- 
ship Committee has drawn up a scheme 
for, the entry. and training of all appren- 
tices and recruits for the building industry. 
This has been approved by the Council. 

China .Clay.—Agreement reached fixing 
forty-two-hour week without reduction 
of wages. Agreement arrived at.on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919 (dating back to January 1, 
1919), providing for payment-to male time 
workers of 1s. 1d. per hour (6d. of which is 
war wage), overtime to be paid time and a 
quarter on week-days and time and a half 
on Sundays. On repair work ~ piece- 
workers will receive an increase of 21s. 6d. 
per week in addition to the piecework rates 
existing at July, 1914. 

Electrical Contracting. — Provision 
made for forty-seven-hour working week, 
with one break of forty-five minutes’ dura- 
tion in the ordinary full working day, 

Furniture.—In accordance with a 
general agreement reached by the Council 
a forty-seven-hour week has been esta- 
blished in many centres. Standard rate of 
wages for London upholsterers and 
upholsteresses, and standard rate for 
women polishers in London _ district, 
settled by National Conciliation Board 
(formed by the Council) and approved 
under Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act. 

Packing Case 
hour week adopted. 

Paint, Colour, and Varnish.—Men and 
women over eighteen to receive 5s. per 
week, under eighteen 2s. 6d., on total war 
wage existing at December 1, 1918. Pro- 
portionate advance to pieceworkers. 

Saw-milling.—The principle of a 
national minimum wage was agreed upon 
by the Council, the country being divided 
for the purpose into three ‘groups: (a) 
Large towns and ports; (b) small towns ; 
(c) country districts. The Council could 
not agree as to the minimum hourly rates 
for each group and the question was sum- 
mitted to the Court of Arbitration. In 
June the Court of Arbitration awarded as 
follows: (a) Large towns and_ ports— 
machinists 1s. 6d., labourers, 1s. 3d. ; (b) 
small towns—machinists 1s. 4d., labourers 
1s- 2d.; (c) country. districts—machinists 
1s. 3d., labourers 1s National forty- 
seven-hour week adopted. 

Safety Appliances.—The Building, Fur- 
niture and Saw-milling Councils have 
decided to co-operate in advising the 
Home Office as to the protection required 
on-wood-cutting machinery. 


Making.—F¥ orty-seven- 
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LONDON TRAFFIC — INQUIF 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT, 


The Select Commitiee which has ] 
inquiring into the Metropolitan tra 
question issued its report last week 
form of a Parliamentary paper. 

The committee begin a_ vig 
worded criticism of the present st 
affairs by declaring that ‘** the demo 
tion of traffic in Greater London ” j 
explained by ‘‘ the absence of a su 
traffic authority for Greater London, | 
sessing execuiive powers to control, 
ordinate and initiate, and to safeguare 
further public interests.’? They pro 

Owing to the absence of such an 
rity not a single important recom 
tion made in tne past for the impro 
of London traffic, for the avoidance 
gestion, or for the benefit of the pub 
had the slightest chance of being car 
into effect. The immediate creatia 
Parliament of a London traffic autt 
can alone remedy the present into 
conditions, | Every phase of the tra 
system of London has been scrutinise, 
our opinion an immediate solution of 
problem is imperative, since it has rea 
the dimensions of a public scandal. 

No Government Department to-da 
sesses powers of direction and 
which are in the least degree effect 
intended to be effective, in the regulati 
London traffic. This fact is respons 
for our faulty street alignment, for 
stereotyping of ill-suited routes of gem 
locomotion, and for the failure to visua 
the increasing possibilities of mechat 
transport. oy 

All the witnesses agree that the pre 
state of affairs imperatively demands 
immediate and drastic remedy, and 
committee’s remedy, as already stated 
the creation of a Supreme Greater Lor 
Traffic Authority, ‘not as a step 
may be taken when opportunity offers 
as a vital measure of the most immed 
necessity.”’ They say:—“‘If the 
munity intend to establish an efficien 
trol of transport arrangements 
affecting their daily life, they have ne 
to spare. Prompt action can alone a 
much public inconvenience and sufferi 
and even mortality, this winter. In ¥ 
cold, and inclement weather uncovered 
side seats are only suitable for stt 
people, and long waits at street corners 
a vacant place in overcrowded conveyai 
are a frequent cause of illness. Nowat 
cheap and rapid transport is rega 
every household as an essential, irres 
tive of means and class, and when th 
facilities fail, as they have done part 
this summer, you have a suitable fore 
ground for all kinds of discontent 
agitation, There are, moreover, 
essential improvements which only a 
cient and enterprising traffic authori 
carry out over a period of years, Had 
recommendations of the Royal Comm 
of 1905 been accepted I.ondon would 
this time be so helplessly exposed t0 
shortcomings and defects of which ther 
universal complaint. But even now enol 
can be done if there be no delay to g 
tee the community against immedia 
which must otherwise continue to inere 
: London is faced not merely 
the certainty of the present traffic af 
ments becoming worse and worse, bt 
future schemes on the part of prive 
terests, which may one day form 4 
treme menace to its comfort, conv 
and prosperity. Of course, this 
be admitted by the interests concet 
there are too few traffic. organisatio 
existence, or privately feasible, in L 
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yid out hope of ultimate escape, unless 
dial measures are introduced well in 
nce and as soon as possible.”’ 


Powers of the New Authority. 

joceeding on the assumption that a 
eme Traffic Authority will be created at 
the committee discuss its composi- 
y powers, and functions. Owing to the 
iplicity of public and other bodies in- 
Id, which might claim representation 
a elected board, the principle of direct 
psentation is considered inapplicable, 
therefore recommend the establish- 
» of a Greater London Traffic Autho- 


/e committee point out that, apart 
) purely administrative expenditure, 
1h by reason of the national and im- 
rl character of London ought, in their 
jon, to be borne by the State, no funds 
be required, since in its initial stages 
‘Traffic Authority will not possess the 
r either of carrying out broad schemes 
‘provement itself or imposing them on 
‘'s, except through the operation of 
ament. Each member of the board 
‘t to be paid for whole-time service. 


Evils of Congestion, 
aling with congestion, the committee 


jis no exaggeration to describe the ex- 
§ congestion as a scandal. Twice a 
for about two hours passengers are 
id to subject themselves not merely to 
)cal discomfort, but too often to actual 
ical suffering, in their endeavours in 
‘aorning to reach their places of bust- 
+ and in the evening to return to their 
s. The police recognised that the 
Fal regulations could not be maintained 
ow of the demand for passenger trans- 
which attained such vast proportions 
17, 1918, and in the early part of 1919. 
were obliged, therefore, to make 
7 concessions; to permit over-crowd- 
to waive the strict control they had 
ito exercised in licensing vehicles; to 
(oret traffic regulations in face of exist- 
gonditions with the maximum of official 
twill, No doubt their attitude, even 
tayed, was helpful, but it had the con- 
nce that private purveyors. of pas- 
jr transport decided that if the police 
ftompelled to depart from their custo- 
\ policy they themselves would be safe 
‘veloping these concessions on unre- 
fed lines. They accordingly did so. 
| aling with the functions of transport, 
fommittee regret that the evidence 
‘1 has been characterised by an absence 
e part of all Government Departments 
cal authorities or transport agencies of 
Hyad view of public requirements, of 
alisation that the Greater London 
2 problem is one indivisible whole, of 
l conception of the properly co-operat- 
Oles of varying kinds of transport in 
Pife of the community. | Voluminous 
ities have been produced, not to 
mstrate the effect of co-ordinated effort 
rds a common end, but to establish the 
|» of a particular means of transport or 
aim to preferential treatment. The 
fony on this latter point has shown 
& conflict of opinion as to the relative 
‘absolute function of railways, tubes. 
Ways, and omnibuses, In the face of 
nuch conflicting evidence on. the 
fds of operation a Supreme Traffic 
rity is essential to enforce a working 
ine between all the services, in which 
rpaly consideration will be the maxi- 
of convenience and comfort to the 
yoy consistent. with the reasonable, 
Mcial requirements of each operating 
"rn. Such an authorised working 
ne would eliminate competition and 
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ignore the claims of an operating organisa- 
tion to preferential treatment. There is no 
ground whatever for the acceptance of the 
** Combine ”’ view that their surface activi- 
ties merit, at least so far as omnibuses are 
concerned, any special franchise, and cer- 
tainly not a monopoly, and their an- 
tagonism to L.C.C. (and presumably any 
other) development, either in respect of 
tramway extension or motor-omnibus 
running, would not be entertained by any 
executive authority which aimed at making 
London transport effective and efficient, 
and which might fitly issue an authorisa- 
tion to the County Council to run omni- 
buses should it wish to do so, 

The proposed new central authority 
should consider immediately some modifi- 
cation of the existing system of the hours 
of workmen and employees generally so as 
to avoid the whole of the business traffic 
being thrown on the means of transport 
twice a day at the same period. 


R.1.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 


Mr. Richard Holt, hon, secretary of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society (incorpor- 
ated), has kindly forwarded the following 
useful application of the R.I.B.A, scale of 
charges to housing schemes :— 


ROADS AND 


Houses. SEWERs. 
LAY “| i eneicewssutning 
Out Quan- |490o per acre 
Archit’ct| tities & 2 Quan- 
Per jon gross|on gross|='5| tities 
Acre value. | vaue. |® ©! per 
Weed a ai acre: 
az Huouces ih 67 24 
SOy Mas eRe Gee 1.247, 
OOF hy 2.527, 1105 /, 3 
10 Acres .|f2 2 o} % |£20 10 0 
120 Houses | 2.35% 1, S 
200 AS af .9% 7 
20 cres 2 20 £1 re) 
240 Houses . 1,927, 87h dee ae iis 
so, Acres | Criis ¢ + |£18 16 8 
360 H ouses Pr e787 83% Ras 
40 Acres Dery oi) 3 [£18 12 6 
489 Houses A | watz 81% © ‘ 
80 Acres [£1 g 11 w l£18 63 
g60 Houses Stok 4 787, S 
T5OO "5, ents 7 77% 5 
2060, | 1.55, 2 
SeCOR sy (ose 7 
4000 ” 1.52% 76% = 
and | and and os and 
down to'down todown to} ¢« |down to 
I guinea} a5 | a 75% |O |an £18 
per acre) mini mini- per acre 
mini- mum, mum. mini- 
mum, mui. 
POUSING (IN es LHE® SLONDON 
AREA: R.I.B.A. NOMINATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


The following nominations have been 
made by the Central Consultative Board 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for various housing schemes in the Lon- 
don area. The Board began its work early 
in July. : 

Aylesbury — Superintending Architect : 
C. H. B. Quennell, F. Executant Archi- 
tects: R. G. Muir, A.; R. M.; Pigott, -A.; 
H. F, Murrell, A. Surbiton—Superintend- 
ing Architect: M. S. Briggs, F, Executant 
Architects: Anthony Wilson, Licentiate ; 
Joseph Hill, A.; A. H. Brownrigg, A. ; 
Horace. Cubitt, A. Woolwich—Superin- 
tending Architects: J. S. Gibson, F. (past 
Vice-President); Maxwell Ayrton, F. 
Executant Architects: J. Gordon Allen, A. ; 
Fk, Winton Newman, F.; W. E. Watson, 
F,; J. H. Belfrage, A.; T. Spencer, A.; F. 
Chatterton,.F.; H. J. Birnstingl, A.; G. 
Berkley Wills, A.; J. H. Worthington, A. ; 
A, J. Healey,.A.;..W. S. Grice, A, ;. Leslie 
Moore, A.; Harold Dicksee, A.; W. Hard- 
ing Thompson, A.; W. G. Newton, A.; 
George Nott, A.; Leslie Glencross, A.; H. 
A. Welch, A.; A. G. R. Mackenzie, A: ;: 
H. J. Chetwood, A. 
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WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN, 


The report on housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states: 

The number of new schemes received by 
the Ministry during the week ended 
July 26 is rather below the average. For 
this peace celebrations may be partly 
responsible, but as the majority of the 
urban local authorities and a large number 
of the rural authorities have now sub- 
mitted schemes for approval, the number 


of new schemes received weekly will, 
naturally not be so large. The total 
number of schemes submitted is 3,506, 


representing an area approaching 40,000 
acres. At an average rate of ten houses to 
the acre this area is sufficient for 400,000 
houses. The week’s new schemes, 139 in 
number, are fairly large in extent; they 
comprise an area of nearly 1,100 acres, 
which is sufficient for about 11,000 houses. 
The largest scheme of the week, promoted 
by the Woolwich Council, comprises an 
area of 334 acres, part of the Page estate 
at Eltham. As a start, it is proposed to 
build 1,000 houses, but ultimately 3,o00 
houses will be erected within the area. 
Useful work is being done by women’s 
advisory committees formed in a number 
of districts to examine and offer advice on 
housing schemes. Their nearer interest in 
the house renders the advice of women par- 
ticularly valuable, not only as regards the 
planning of the house, but in almost 
every stage of a housing scheme. Some 
interesting and practical suggestions are 
contained in a report recently prepared by 
the women’s advisory committee at Bris- 
tol. A women’s advisory committee has 
also been formed in connection with the 
housing scheme promoted by a_ public 
utility society at Swanpool, near Lincoln. 
Some local authorities are receiving offers 
of loans, although the money may not for 
the moment be required for carrying out 
their housing schemes. The Ministry 
have authorised the Willesden Council to 
take advantage of an offer of a. loan of 
£70,000, ultimately to be expended on 
housing. The Housing Bill has formed 
the subject of conversations between the 
two Houses of Parliament, and the issues 
have been narrowed to one or two points. 
The Bill will doubtless receive Royal 
Assent at an early date. 

The schemes submitted by local authori- 
ties during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 


Schemes Submitted.—The number of 
schemes submitted by forty-eight local 
authorities was 136, bringing the total 


number of schemes to 3,541. 
denote acreage: 

Urban. — Woolwich, 334.253. Merthyr 
Tydfil, 92.00; Merton and Morden, 35.25; 
Adlington, 29.13; The Maldens- and 
Coombe, 26.85 ; Teddington (three sites), 
22.18; Dunstable, 20.00; Tanfield (two 
sites), 15.92; Felixstowe (three © sites), 
13.08 ; Hurst, 13.600 ; Runcorn, 12.00 ; Daw- 
lish (two sites), 8.77 ; Lichfield (three sites), 
7.82; Tottington (two sites), 6.20; Bland- 
ford Forum, 6.00,; Shap, 5.13 ; Slaithwaite, 
4.58; Hampstead, 3.33; Caerphilly, 2.00; 
St. Marylebone (two sites), 2.00; St. Pan- 
cras, 0.17; total 659.66 acres. 

Rural. — Pontefract . (eleven __ sites), 
143.96; Llandaff and Dinas Powis (five 
sites), 32.68; Tadcaster (five sites), 20.67 ; 
Ketton (three sites), 20.00;. Hinckley 
(three sites), 16.23; Lanchester, 12.12.; 
Wantage (twelve sites), 11.21 ;, Westhamp- 
nett (fourteen sites), 10.58; Warmley, 9.02 ; 
Atcham (five sites), 8.82; Lexden and 
Winstree (five sites), 7.17; Aylsham (two 
sites), 7.00 ; Hoxne (seven sites), 6.50; Tis- 
bury (nine sites), 5.31 ; Long Crendon (two 
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sites), 5.15; Preston, 5.00;. Cirencester 
(three sites), 4.48 ; Castle Donington, 4.30; 
Bakewell (three sites), 3.91 ; Bakewell (one 
site), —; Banbury (two. sites), 3.50; 
Yeovil (three sites), 3.38; Auckland, 2.50; 
Blandford, 2.00; Market Harborough, 
1.78 ;- Wincanton, -1.50; Hatfield, 1.00; 
Uckfield, 0.50; total, 350.33 acres. 
Schemes Approved.—Thirty-five schemes 
were approved during the week, represent- 
ing 524.81 acres. This brings the total 
number of schemes approved to 1,016, 


representing 14,517 acres. The figures 
denote acres: 

Lay-outs. 
Schemes Submitted. — Thirty-four 


schemes were submitted by twenty-seven 
local authorities, bringing the total num- 
ber of schemes submitted to 545. 

Urban. — Birkenhead, Conway (two 
sites), Coulsdon and Purley, East Retford, 
Eston, Farnworth, Horsham, Hoyland 
Nether, Liverpool (two sites), Macclesfield, 
Market Harborough, Rochdale (two sites), 
St. Helens, Southwick, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Rural. — Barnack, Braintree, Hemel 
Hempstead, Huntingdon, Long Crendon 
(two sites), Plomesgate, St. Mellons, Run- 
corn, Westhampnett, Williton (two sites), 
Wincanton, Yeovil (three sites). 

Schemes Approved.—Twelve schemes, 
submitted by ten local authorities, were 
approved, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 243. 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Nineteen schemes, 
representing 785 houses, were submitted 
by fourteen local authorities. This brings 
the total number of local authorities’ 
schemes submitted to 302, representing 
16,380 houses. 

Schemes Approved.--Eleven schemes, 
representing 1,098 houses, were approved, 


bringing the total number of schemes 
approved to 180, representing 12,228 
houses. 

DISPUTE IN FURNITURE TRADE: 


Much unrest prevails in the furniture 
trade throughout the country owing to a 
long-standing dispute over wages and 
working hours. In Liverpool recently the 
men’s wages were increased to 2s, an hour, 
A similar application was made by opera- 
tives in Manchester, but no settlement was 
reached, and several thousand workers are 
now idle throughout East Lancashire. 
Other districts affected are Nottingham, 
High Wycombe, Bath, and Bristol. A lock- 
out has occurred in several districts, and 
there is a possibility of the trouble spread- 
ing. A conference of the executive com- 
mittees of the trade unions affected by the 
lock-out was held at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street, last Wednesday afternoon, the 
bodies represented being the National 
Amalgamated Furnishing Trades Asso- 
ciation; the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, and 
Joiners; the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodcutting Machinists, and the 
Amalgamted Union of Upholsterers. 
It was stated that over, 20,000 persons 
were involved in the dispute, and that 
there was much resentment at the attitude 
adopted by employers, especially among 
discharged soldiers and sailors. The con- 
ference appointed a representative sub- 
committee to consider measures for dealing 
with the position, and decided to issue a 
joint manifesto explaining the causes which 
have led to the lockout, Meetings are also 
being held in all parts of the country, In 
certain districts, it is stated, the wages paid 
in the furniture trade have been very low, 
and the great increase in prices has resulted 
in very little advantage to the workers. 
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ARCHITECTS AND HOUSING 
SCHEMES. 


The following letter appeared in the 
“Pall Mall Gazette ” of July 28:. 

_ Sir,—The writer of “Notes of the Day ” 
In your issue of the 25th inst., in his refer- 
ence to housing schemes, says: 

“There is surely no reason why the 
building of the class of houses which are 
in demand should need an architect at all. 
There are heaps of designs, plans, and 
specifications in existence, by the use of 
which the needless expense of an archi- 
tect can be avoided.” 

If these views are allowed to gain general 
currency, the public is likely to be very 
grievously misled on a matter which not 
only directly affects itself but is also of 
vital concern to the members of an 
honourable profession. 

Your contributor’s contention that the 
services of architects are unnecessary for 
the carrying out of housing schemes im- 
ples that the work can be done equally 
well by borough engineers. or district 
council surveyors, neither of which class of 
public official possesses any expert know- 
ledge of, or training in, architecture. 
Indeed, these gentlemen are appointed for 
their acquaintance with technical matters 
only remotely connected with the mother 
craft. 

For it to be inferred that they are com- 
petent to include in their somewhat mun- 
dane duties such highly specialised work 
as the designing of housing schemes 
implies that men who have devoted their 
lives to the study of such problems have 
learned nothing that is not already known 
to the ordinary surveyor. One might as 
logically suggest that the Assouan dam 
might, in order to save the engineers’ fees, 
have been entrusted to a firm of stone- 
masons ! 

It is probably news to the public that 
architects have been particularly hard hit 
by the war. One of the first things the 
Government did was to prohibit nearly all 
building operations unconnected with the 
production of war material. The result 
was that the architectural profession prac- 
tically ceased to exist, and the financial 
position of many of its members was so 
strained that not a few would have been 
thankful to accept the current wage of a 
rag-picker, which, one reads, amounts to 
44 a week. May I draw the following 
analogy? 

Let it be supposed that the Government, 
as a war measure, found it necessary to 
suppress all journalism not directly bear- 
ing on propaganda or War Loans, and that 
when the ban was removed and starving 
scribes emerged from their dens and 
sought work, an anonymous architect 
groaning under the present price of news- 
papers, made a public appeal in such 
terms as these: 

“ There is surely no reason why the pub- 
lication of the class of newspapers which 
are in demand should need journalists at 
all. There are heaps of excellent articles, 
essays, and political paragraphs in exist- 
ence, by the use of which the needless 
expense of a journalist can be avoided.”’ 

FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A., 
Editor of “ Specification.” 

27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster. 

[We have already had occasion to deal 
with the wildly unorthodox heresy to which 
Mr. Chatterton very properly calls atten- 
tion; but we now feel inclined to doubt 
whether, after all, it is worth while to argue 
against so transparently absurd a proposi- 
tion as that no architect is required to 
superintend the building of houses.—Eps. 
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SOCIETY OF -ARCHITEG® 
SOCIAL. . 


The first of a series of social gath 
organised under the auspices of the 
of Architects in relation to the e 
and training of architects and the. 
of statutory registration. was held 
nesday last, when Sir Alfred Mon 
Commissioner of Works, was the 
the Society at luncheon at: the Re 
Frascati, Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove,a 
dent of the society, in the chair, 

The Chairman, in proposing Sir 
Mond’s health, referred to the ré 
warnings of Cabinet Ministers with 
ence to Labour, and in particular fo 
appeal of the King the ‘previous 
which, in effect, emphasised the 
sity of every man in every trade and 
fession working harder than e 
producing more than ever they did_ 

Sir Alfred Mond, in responding, ~ 
that of late years the responsible pi 
of the architect had not been su 
recognised, though he was. ineli 
think that we were at the beginnin 
great architectural renaissance. T 
of the builder had passed and the ¢ 
the artist-architect had arrived, No 
should we see the setting up of ro 
ugly terraces and straggling cotta, 
dreary streets, laid out without reg 
plan or design. We had learnt 
that beauty in architecture was not 
tion of expense. Indeed, he would’g 
far as to say that some of our over-€ 
rated examples of architecture wo 
all the better if their so-called de 
embellishments’ were removed. Fr. 
benefited directly, and this country 
directly, by the training given at) 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and he loo 
ward to the introduction here of 
training conditions. The question 
State-aid was a matter well worth 
sideration—and one which the Minist 
Education might consider sympathetic 

Mr. John W. Simpson, President 
R.I.B.A., in proposing the toast of 
Society of Architects, expressed” 
pleasure at being able to share with t 
the honour of welcoming the disting 
Minister who presides with such 
spicuous ability over H.M. Office 
Works and Public Buildings. He 
like, he said, to’ take the occasion 
assuring him that the R.I.B.A, 
which it was his privilege to preside 
‘animated by the most sincere des 
assist the Government in the great @ 
prise to which it was committed. 

Speaking on the importance of 
solidating the profession, Mr. Simp, 
said that all were, he took it, inspit 
the same motive: the wish for th 
vancement of their great and beautif 
Any differences they had were only @ 
means; they pursued but a single em 
they only kept-in mind that they hat 
one and same purpose to benefit th 
and to glorify this great State of 
they would find no difficulty in ach 
unity in policy and administration. 

Concluding, Mr. Simpson  emphas 
the fact that although they had hadt 
fill of war they had still to fight, not ' 
guns and tanks, but for our existenc 
a great nation. Peace was but th 
stage of war, There was no time Of 
for internal differences. They mus 
hands and carry the standard of thet 
fession to the front. . ; ‘ 

He gave them this message fron 
council: “If you are actuated—as P@ 
not you are—by the same motives, 
same ideals, we are ready to meet 
halfway and more than halfway.” 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 
Combined Table and Cupboard. 


> illustration shows a piece of furni- 
one of the registered designs of 
J's. Bovis, Ltd., of Upper Berkeley 
i, W., which should be | found 
july useful where the saving of floor- 
| is a consideration, as, in these days 
Jere economy, where is it not ? There 
wee large drawers, a roomy cupboard, 
when required, flaps may be extended 
the top of the cupboard, thus provid- 
very useful table. The extensions 


jander the top of the cupboard, and by 
renious arrangement form a perfectly 
Access te 


surface when extended, 


{pboard or drawers is not impeded by 
ual falling hinged flaps, and the cup- 
or drawers may be used without in- 
vience whether the table top is ex- 
Por not. Messrs. Bovis, Ltd., state 
he cost of the article is very little 
(han that of an ordinary table or cup- 


are informed that Captain H. E. 
berg, who has been associated with 
Mpany practically since its inception, 
xen appointed manager of the com- 
1 succession to Mr. T. B. Shore, who 
jsigned. Captain Steinberg has also 
‘lected a director of the company. 
policy of the company will remain 
aged, and will be confined solely to 
sign of the details of reinforced con- 
work for engineers, architects, and 
jetors. The company’s address is 
jtoria Street, Westminster, London, 


Winget”? Business Expansion. 


1 the rapid growth of their business, 
ily in connection with concrete 
1g schemes and reconstruction work 
ily, Winget, Ltd., have moved their 
of England office at Middlesbrough 
Wilson Street, opposite the Royal 
oge. Here they now have their own 
‘ooms, where their concrete block 
ab-making machinery and concrete 
spade mixer may be seen in opera- 


“Freezor”’ Electric Fans. 

| General Electric Co., Ltd:, of 67; 
| Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
| us that they are now able to give 
it delivery of the more largely used 
is of “Freezor’’ electric fans. As 
*rally appreciated, the difficulties to 
Teome by manufacturing concerns 
transition from war work to normal 
jon are very considerable, and 
fly is this so in the case of the 
.“Freezor’’ Fan Works at Witton, 
mmingham, where, during the war, 
ole of the manufacturing facilities 
ily devoted to the construction of 
‘fans were concentrated in the pro- 
1 of material for war requirements. 
gh every endeavour has been made 
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to regain a normal state in regard to 
supply, this has not yet been possible with 
all types, but substantial stocks of several 
of the most popular types of “ Freezor’’ 


fans: -have . been .accumulated:. -As. a 
ceiling pattern fan the “ Koolah,’’? which 
is here illustrated, 1s recommended. ‘This 


fan is finished in black enamel with gold 
lines and mahogany coloured blades, ol 
which there are three, giving»a sweep of 
54in. the shaft of the armature is hollow 
and a tube passing though it permits the 
attachment of an electrolier, which can be 
used independently of the fan itself. It is 
only necessary. to remove the knob at the 
bottom in order to fit the electrolier. It 
might also be mentioned that the motor is 


fitted with self-oiling thrust bearings and 
impregnated windings. 

The pre-war range of “Freezor”’-fans is 
still available, although immediate de- 
livery of the types not specified above can- 
not be promised, but the G.E.C. will, we 
understand, give early dates of delivery 
for specific enquiries if addressed to 67, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, or 
to any of the numerous branches. 

Metal Casements. 

Messrs. W. James and Co., of Hythe 
Road, Willesden Junction, N.W.,;  an- 
nounce that, on the return of Mr. E. A. 
James from active service, they have now 
resumed business, and are in a position to 
execute orders for steel casements, leaded 
glass, etc., with the same efficiency as 
before the war. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


August 14.—Bootle : Houses. 

The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee invite competitive designs for new 
houses, suitable for the working-classes, in 
one or all three of the small blocks, each 
bounded by roads, on the committee’s 
housing estate in Orrell. Conditions and 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
J. S. Tumilty, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Bootle. (See letter from R.I.B.A. secre- 
tary, printed below.) 


August 15.—Leamington ; Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee’ invite 
architects to submit designs for the pro- 
posed memorial to be erected in Euston 
Place, Leamington. The Committee have 
appointed Mr. H. .V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A., 
14, Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C., to 
act as the assessor, to draw up the instruc- 
tions and particulars, and to adjudicate on 
the designs received. Premiums of £100, 
#50 and £25 are offered for the designs 
placed respectively first, second, and third 
by the assessor. Particulars and plan of 
the site may be obtained from Mr. L. Raw- 
linson, town clerk, on payment of f1 15s., 
which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. Designs to be received 
not later than October rs. Any questions 
relative to the competition must be re- 
ceived not later than August 15. 
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August 22.--Bromborough ; Laying-out. 

The Bromborough Urban District 
Council offer a prize of £50 for the best 
scheme of laying-out for cottage purposes 
thirty-six acres. of. land at Bromborough, 
the selected plans to become the property 
cf the Council. Mr, Badger, director of 
housing for Liverpool, has consented to 
adjudicate. Plan of site can he obtained 
from Mr. W. A. Weston, clerk, on pay- 
ment of ros., which will be refunded on 
receipt of design. Designs must be sent 
to the Council Offices by Ausust 22 and be 
under motto. 


September 1.—Armagh Electric 
Scheme. 

The Armagh Urban, District Council in- 
vite electrical engineers to supply. plans, 
specifications and estimates for an electric 
light and power scheme for the district. A 
prize of £20 will be paid by the Council to 
the engineer who submits the most. suit- 
able scheme. The prize-winner will be 
appointed engineer at the recognised fees 
for such work, Plans, specifications, and 
estimates to be sent to-the Town Clerk by 
September 1. 


Light 


September 29.—Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travelling 
studentships of £25 each for competition. 
The drawings must reach the Secretary of 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, not 
later than’ September 29, 1910. Further 


particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary. 
September 29.—Bridlington : War 
Memorial. 


The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a war memorial. Premiums 
£100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem- 
ber 30. Particulars from the secretary, 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 


Gosford Rural District Council 
Competition. 


The Competitions. Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
requests members and _ licentiates to 
refrain from taking part in the above 


competition, the conditions not being in 
conformity with the Institute Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions. The Com- 
mittee is in communication with the 
promoters of the competition with a view 
to the amendment of the conditions. 
Bootle Housing Competition. 
With respect to this competition, we 
have received the following notification: 
“T shall be obliged if you will kindly 
publish the following notice: The Compe- 
titions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects requests members and 
Licentiates to refrain from taking part in 
the above competition, the conditions not 
being in conformity with the Institute 
Regulations for Architectural Competi- 
tions. The comniittee is in communica- 
tion with the promoters of the competition 
with a view to the amendiment of the condi- 
tions. —IAN MacALISTER, secretary.” 
“Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Sireet, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1.” 


COMPETITION CLOSED. 


Taunton Housing Scheme. 

The first prize for comnetitive designs 
for houses has been awarded to Mr. A. 
Lloyd Roberts (Manchester), and the 
second to Messrs. Leete and Watson 
(Weston-super-Mare). 
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The 


Resumption of Practice. 

Mr. O. P. Milne, F.R.1I.B.A., who is 
again practising as an architect after 
having been demobilised, has opened an 
office at 97, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


South Wales Sanatorium, 

Sir Henry Webb has given £5,000 in 
memory of his only son, who was killed in 
the war, for recreation rooms at the South 
Wales Sanatorium. 


Glasgow University Memorzal. 

The University of Glasgow proposes to 
erect a memorial chapel in honour of the 
600 members of the university who gave 
their lives in the war, and their names will 
be inscribed on the chapel walls, 


Leamington Housing. 

Leamington Corporation are about to 
proceed with the erection of 164 houses. 
Two sites—Leicester Street and Tach- 
brook Road—have both been approved. 
The cost of the sites will be £3,106 and 
£0,050 respectively. 

The London Soctety. 

The July issue of the ‘* Journal of the 
London Society ’’ contains a number of in- 
teresting articles, including Professor 
Adshead’s recent paper on ‘“‘ London and 
the Future of its Roads,’’? which is given 
in full, and a comparison of Paris and 
London, 

Architectural Partnerships. 

Mr. Leonard A. S. Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., 
has taken into partnership Messrs. Drys- 
dale and Aylwin, A.R.I.B.A., the firm to 
be known as Messrs. Leonard Stokes, 
Drysdale, and Aylwin, with offices after 
September 1 at No. 17, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

War Memorial for Seaton Delaval. 

The committee for Seaton Delaval war 
memorial scheme have decided to erect a 
nurses’ home and six cottages for soldiers’ 
widows at a cost of £3,000. The Seaton 
Delaval Coal Company have granted a’site 
and a subscription of £250. An appeal is 
made for the remainder. 

Business Appointment. 

Mr. T. B. Shore, who has been manager 
and director of the Considére Construction 
Company, Ltd., since its formation in 
1908, has severed his connection with that 
company, and has joined the board of Sir 
William Arrol and Company, Ltd., as the 
director responsible for the reinforced de- 
partment of the firm. 

Glassworks for Sheppey. 

The Isle of Sheppey is to be the site of 
the new glass factories. Ten acres of land 
have recently been purchased at Queen- 
borough for the purpose of erecting works 
and plant for the manufacture of window 
glass, and the disused cement works there 
are also to be converted into a factory for 
the manufacture of glass globes. 


Architects for Liverpool Building. 

Messrs. W.-E, Willink and T. H. C. 
Thicknesse, of Cunard Buildings, Liver- 
pool, have been appointed architects for 
the Harrod Liverpool buildings to be 
erected on the St. Peter’s Church site, 
Church Street. Operations are to begin 
immediately. The building is to cost 
#1,000,000. 

Trish Building Schemes. 

According to a statement issued by the 
Housing Committee of the Local Govern. 
ment Board, local authorities have lodged 
proposals to acquire 224 sites. The area 
involved is 1,034 acres. Up to July 19 
forty-one sites, covering 789 acres, suffi- 
cient. for’; 5,586. shouses,” has (.-been 
approved. The proposed sites are located 
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as follows: Leinster, forty-seven; Mun- 
ster, 143; Ulster, eighteen; Connaught, 
sixteen. The committee urges local 
authorities and public utility societies to 
lodge plans, and promises every possible 
assistance. 

St. Pancras Roads. 

St. Pancras Borough Council, in peti- 
tioning the Government to institute an in- 
quiry into the high prices asked for road 
and building material, point out that wood 
blocks have risen from £22 to £27 1os. per 
thousand in the last few months, and the 
completion of an extension of an electri- 
city power house is to cost £73,300— 
double the amount of the pre-war estimate. 


Loughborough Housing Scheme. 

Loughborough, which already has sanc- 
tion to borrow £3,900 for land to be used 
in the housing scheme on the Derby Road, 
is to apply for £5,290 for making roads 
and sewers and another £900 to extend 
the sewers to join up with the new site. 
One hundred and thirty houses are to be 


built, so that £10,000 will have been 
expended before the houses begin. 
Leigh War Memorial. 
It has been decided to erect a war 


memorial at Leigh, Lancs., and a commit- 
tee is considering schemes and proposals. 
One of the suggestions is that a large civic 
memorial hall should be erected, also a club 
for discharged soldiers and sailors, and 
that scholarships be provided for the chil- 
dren of the 680 men from Leigh who fell in 
the war. At attempt is to be made to raise 
£30,000. 
Housing of Farm Workers. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, held at 80, Pall Mall, S.W.1, Major 
Astor, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Health, explained the housing 
policy of the Government, and invited the 
Board to consider its bearing on the valua- 
tion of cottages occupied by farm workers 
in part payment of wages. The Board re- 
ferred the question to the Committee on 
Cottages for their consideration and report. 

French Beaux-Arts Awards. 

The following awards have been made 
by the jury of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts: 
Second-class Projet (subject, a small 
library). First -mentions, M,.  Burgat 
(pupil of M. Jaussely) and M. Delahalle 
(pupil of M. Umbdenstock). There were 
forty-eight other mentions in this class. 
General Construction (a large printing 
office) : Third Medals, M. Lapinte (pupil 
of M. Jaussely) and M. . Muller Albert- 
Paul (pupil of Héraud). | Thirty-three 
other mentions were also awarded. 

Retford Housing Scheme. 

At a meeting of the Retford Town 
Council, the Town Clerk (Mr.- W..P. 
Jones) explained that plans for the hous- 
ing scheme had been lodged with the 
Ministry of Health, and the sanction of 
the Council was required for the formal 
application for loans for sites amounting 
to £5,250. The sites would provide for 
150 houses adjoining the great North 
Road. The cost would amount to £101,000, 
being £600 each plus land, £5,000 ; build- 
ing materials, £80,000 ; £6,000 streets and 
main roads, and £9,500 the cost of erec- 
tion. 

Scunthorpe Housing. 

The Scunthorpe Urban District Coun- 
cil has decided to take over from the 
Frodingham Estates Co. the site at 
Brumby for the carrying out of the hous- 
ing scheme. The site is sufficient for about 
a thousand: houses, and ‘they will not 
average ten to the acre. Included in the 


Wales who have fallen in the war. © A 


1919. 


and Near 


site is about twenty-six acres. whi 
committee suggest should be utilise 
a public park. Near by will bea re 
and so it is possible that public ba 
be built without encroaching on th 
water supply. The land is to be pu 
from the Frodingham Estates Co. aj 
per yard. 4 


Building Industries Consultative Bo 

It will be remembered that at 
stance of the Royal Institute (acting 
junction with the National Federatio; 
Building Trade Employers and Opera 
the Society of Architects, and Sury 
Institution), a Building Industries 
sultative Board has recently been for 
in order to investigate the causes ©} 
present stagnation in the trade 
organise its activities. In response 
request for detailed information as to 
procedure of the Munitions Ministry 
regard to the purchase and distributi 
building materials, a deputation ¢ 
board was recently received by Mr. W 
cock, M.P., Parliamentary Private & 
tary to the Minister, who underto 
place at their disposal the facts an 
relating to the subject which have 
compiled by the Department. ° 


Bangor Science Buildings. 
After consultation with Sir Aston V 
who had been asked to act as assess 
the . proposed competition for t 
Science Buildings, the Joint Buildi 
mittee of the Heroes’ Memorial E 
Committee and the College Coun 
decided to entrust the work of des 
the new buildings to Mr. Henry T, 
F.R.1.B.A., the architect_of the ArtsiB 
ings completed in 1911. A Welsh arehi 
Mr. Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed to act in association | 
Mr. Hare in carrying out the schem¢ 
the new Science Buildings. Plans 
being prepared, in accordance with \ 
the physics and chemistry. block 
placed at the corner of Deiniol R 
Love Lane, and the agricultu 
forestry block (including the Public ft 
aboratory) at the corner of Deiniol } 
and Glanrafon. The space immedia 
front of the present Arts Buildings” 
preserved for the memorial prop 
taining the names of all the men oF? 


Luton Housing Scheme. 
Luton Town Council has entered 
an arrangement under which the f 
local architects will co-operate in carr 
out work in connection with the 
scheme, under which 1,000 house 
be erected: B. C..Deacon, P. C. 
R. Brown and Son, J. Cumberland 
Sons, Franklin and Deacon, R. ( 
frey, W. H. Guest. Hubbard, “F. 
Manning, and W. H.. Pearson. . 
architects will jointly execute plan 
ing drawings, specifications, etc., supe! 
the execution of the work, and iss 
ficates to contractors, and attend 
mittees and conferences with the M 
of Health, the borough officials, ete. 
fees are to be those prescribed by t 
Institute of British Architects, 
Executive Committee will be 
with a chairman who will be solely 
sible to the Council and the Housi 
mittee for all matters connected 
scheme. They undertake ‘to avon 
tion of design as far as possible, to 
a sketch lay-out plan for one site 
charge, and, if desired, to consult 
Borough Surveyor on the lay-ou 
sites. cal _ a 
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T is highly probable that the Housing and Town- 
| planning Act which received the Royal Assent on 
the last day of July, will be cited by the philosophical 
jtorian of the future as a definite waymark in the slow 
acess Of social evolution. All that at the present 
yment the Act seems to most persons to denote is the 
(aeation of State aid for the provision of dwellings for 
: workers. It would be interesting enough at that; 
jt every reader of these lines will unhesitatingly admit 
lit it has a much deeper significance. It denotes—or, 
‘her, it acknowledges and seexs to palliate the most 
sious breakdown that has yet happened to the social 
1 chine. 

[> inquire how and why this breakdown occurred 
juld involve rather deep delving, in which we should 
ivitably strike several very annoying springs, such as 
}se that render costly, exasperating, and sometimes 
ile, so much physical foundation work. By the springs 
|: typified the contentious issues that so complicate the 
ject as to delay progress and postpone reconstruction 
ial one almost despairs of completion. 

Nobody will have the hardihood to deny that the 
oo of providing decent houses for the people has 

m always complicated with party politics and sophisti- 
ed with class prejudice, nor that. had not the war 
urred, this falsification or evasion of the real issues 
izht have gone on everlastingly, or, what is more pro- 
dle. until some frightful epidemic had demonstrated 
criminal folly of dealing hypocritically, casually, and 
lincerely with a matter of vital consequence. Always 
Ire have been three types of person prominent in 
‘leavours to influence the housing of the poor—(r1) the 


“| 


‘a-souled skinflint who thinks any hovel go. 1 enough 


‘the poor ; (2) the opportunist politician, who, attack- 
| or defending the landed: interest that.controls hous- 
', 18 entirely blind to what is actually at stake; and ( 3) 


tests that are not purely hygienic and who seems to 
lak it essential to the success of national housing that 
“landlord class” should be irretrievably ruined. 
€re are, of course, divisions and sub-divisions in each 
these categories. For example, the third may be said 
‘nclude the sanitarian (medical man or other), whose 
usiasm is for hygienics rather than for humanitarian- 

. and who may be said to love sanitary science for its 
|) Sweet sake, looking at it largely and comprehen- 
aly without troubling himself very much about its 
ct or indirect incidence. Because he is no sentimen- 
<8 but a firm believer in vital statistics and in the 


if Sad of hard facts, persons in power hearken to his 


| j they hear and tremble, and he gets things 
ie. It is to the hard-headed medical officer of health, 
P 1S quite commonly a broad-minded humanitarian as 

as a scientific compiler of bills of mortality, that we 
> almost every practical step taken during the past 
’ Or sixty years towards securing sanitary betterment 
a, waprovement of the working-class dwelling from 
Ndation to roof-top. 


perfervid humanitarian who scorns all material: 
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The Doctor and the Architect 


Every architect is very well aware, whether painfully 
or pleasurably, of the power and. influence which the 
m.o-h. can bring to bear on matters of housing, whether 
in its general aspects or in its smallest details. Where a 
local authority will turn a deaf ear towards the architect 
or the civil engineer, it will listen in shuddering dread to 
the minatory voice of its m.o.h., who, now that a Ministry 
of Health has been formed with the express object of 
backing him up, will be held in as much awe as a tribal 
medicine-man. It is mevitable that in some few instances 
he will abuse his plenary powers—will set up, within his 
own particular domain, a petty tyranny, from which the 
chances of escape will be rather hopeless ; for what is the 
use of appealing from a doctor of medicine to a Ministry 
of Health? ; 

Hitherto, however, the doctor’s influence on housing 
has been entirely beneficial. It has been much stronger 
than that of the architect, than whom the doctor has had 
wider opportunities, and possesses more imposing 
credentials—that is to say, the architect was very seldom 
called in to build such houses as the doctor was required 
to inspect, while threats of disease and death are heeded 
when they come from the doctor, but if the architect ven- 
tures upon the obliquest of hints at them he is promptly 
told to hold his peace and stick to his last. 

It has been proved times out of number, however, that 
the doctor and the architect working together are irresis- 
tible ; and of this mighty combination much more is to be 
seen in the future. In the past, under the old compara- 
tively lax conditions, it has been highly effectual. 
Hospitals, asylums, schools, and factories, bear witness 
to its triumphant success. Often the attribution of such 
buildings is—“The architect is Mr. Thingumbob, 
F.R.I.B.A., in association with Dr. Whatnot, chief 
medical officer.’’ In’ most of these cases the doctor and 
the architect, like the walrus and the carpenter, “were 
walking hand in hand,” if not quite “hand in glove,” and 
the Philistines could not withstand their united 
onslaught ; but on the question of housing it was foolishly 
or wantonly held, ‘before the Act discredited the view, 
that the architect was superfluous. As we saw only last 
week, some benighted scribbler for an evening news- 
paper still clings desperately to that mean and stupid 
notion. Even the doctor,. acutely perceptive man of 
science that he is, did not understand quite definitely 
that, to be. thoroughly sanitary, the building must be of 
goodly design—because it may be fairly and truthfully 
said of the spirit as well as of the body that its hygienics 
may not be neglected with impunity: that an offence 
against the sight may be as dangerous as an assault upon 
the sense of smell. If this truth were generally recog- 
mised, ninety out of every hundred buildings would be 
condemned by the inspector of nuisances. But your 
doctor of medicine, bless him! being accustomed to call 
to his aid an anesthetist, is usually wise enough, on occa- 
sion, to take the same precaution in a case in which the 
exhibition of zsthetics is, as he would say, “strongly 
indi¢ated.”’ 
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It may be suspected that another debt that the archi- 
xect owes to the doctor is the initiation of the panel 
system. Are not health and housing most intimately and 
quite inalienably associated? For the workers, as a 
whole, were so wretchedly housed, that they persistently 
ailed in such large numbers as to make necessary the 
empanelling of doctors ; whence followed the empanelling 
of architects, who, we take it, will sit at round-table con- 
ferences racking their wits to discover fresh and infallible 
means of circumventing their very good friends the 
doctors, for whom the inevitable hour is fast approaching 
when they will be paid for keeping us well instead of for 
pulling us round (or failing in that effort) when we have 
fallen ill. Not that their present method of fee-pouching 
1s more paradoxical than that of the architect. It is only 
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mere prclific by a hundredfold. But the architect ha; 
the panel idea, even if he cannot come within sight 0 
doctor’s panel profits; and the machinery thus cre 
will help to make him a more “compleat architect,” { 
will give him a closer insight into the ways and wants 
whims of the poorer members of the community- 
toilers and moilers who hitherto have had to do wit 
the skilful ministrations which, we are sure, the arch 
will ungrudgingly devote to their service. Such } 
will not make ‘him rich, but that is no reason why 
should shrink from it ; rather he will see here a spec. 
strong reason to embrace it, and to put his heart 
soul into it; for now he has the opportunity of his li 
do the State some service by building in beauty ar 
truth, and doing it for love. J. F. Mc 


Notes and 


The and the Society. 

N his speech at the luncheon given by the Society of Archi- 
i tects to H.M. First Commissioner ot Works, the president 
of the Society (Mr. Edwin Sadgrove’ included an assur- 
ance that the Society’s Parliamentary propaganda to secure the 
passing of a Registration Act will be actively resumed. For 
five-and-thirty years statutory registration has been one of the 
chief objects ot the Society--is, in fact, often said to be the 
aspiration that called it into existence and that keeps it alive. 
Not but what the Society fulfils many other functions of 
approved utility: but this is fundamental, and to abandon it 
would be equivalent to committing the happy dispatch. On 
the other hand, to pursue it faithtully, valiantly, but without 
adequate backing from the Profession, may indeed extort the 
admiration which in this country is never grudged to pluck and 
perseverance, but is nevertheless a regrettable waste of energy 
and treasure. So long as the R.I.B.A. and the Society act 
independently in this matter, the only result that can be con- 
fidently expectedis the recurrent reminder that rival organisa- 
tions of architects exist. This form of advertisement, however, 
is extravagantly expensive, and the return upon the investment 
will be richer in derision than in profit ; for if the general public 
do not laugh at our absurdity in flinging away money upon the 
mearly simultaneous promotion of two rival Bills in Parliament, 
which must inevitably defeat each other, then tbe national 
sense of humour must have declined rather seriously. With 
respect to Registration, the difference between splendid success 
and farcical failure depends entirely on whether the Institute 


Institute 


and the Society” lay their heads together or knock them 
together. Which is it going to be? 


Sir Alfred’s Anti-Climax. 

Sir Alfred Mond, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, in 
whose honour the Society of Architects gave the luncheon, 
reiterated the trivism that “the great life of a nation is 
expressed in architecture, which is the living monument and 
symbol of the life of a people.’’ It is this, he added, “which 
makes the architectural profession so great and at the same 
time so responsible. The architect is not for his own time; 
he is for generations to come and for all time. When he puts 
up an elevation he has to remember that someone will look 
upon the result of his labour and say, ‘Who created that 
atrocity?’ or ‘Who created that great work ot beauty?’ ”’ Far 
be it from us either to split hairs or to contradict a First Com- 
missioner of Works; but we really cannot help thinking that 
Sir Alfred has here fallen into some confusion of thought, or 
at least of utterance. True it is that architecture inevitably 
reflects the character of the people (and vice-versa: since there 
is always interaction) ; but it is impossible to follow Sir Alfred’s 
development of the argument. He may rest assured that an 
artist when designing does his best to become wholly absorbed 
in his work. If he stops to ask any question about it at all, 
the form will certainly not be, “What will posterity think of 
me?’’ for he knows that-self-consciousness is the negation of 
art. Again, what the great majority of architects have to con- 
sider is not what sort of time-defying monument they can erect 
as a memcrial of themselves or of their generation, but how 
best they can serye the occasion to which they are called; but 
a little grandiloquence is not out of order when it flatters those 
who have given one a luncheon. 


‘‘The Man who Loved London.”’ 
A rather grimly humorous short story by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, 
in the current issue of “Chambers’s Journal,”’ is ‘the vehicle for 


some sly but scathing satire on London monuments. The Right | 


Comments 


Honourable E. J. Jenkinson-Pelham, M.P., First Con 
sioner of Works, spent his week-ends in seclusion. “ Uno 
sively clad in an old tweed suit and carrying his own bag, 
would go off to a rustic inn which was seven miles from 
nearest railway, and “was an old—a very old—house. Itt 
thatched roof and diamond-paned windows.’’ But its agi 
roof, and its glazing had no more to do with the case than 
its “old-world garden, full, at the proper time, of hollyh 
and thyme, and big, thoroughly English, red roses.”’ Ne 
the inn nor its garden comes into the story. They are si 
“ decorative effects.’? The real business begins on the 
of the fishing pond, where the First Commissioner, disgi 
as “Mr. Jenks,”’ is discovered by an elderly gentleman Ca 
himself the Man who Loved London. To Jenks he reveal 
wish “ to see London swept clean of all the hideous, vile, abe 
able atrocities which disfigure her! London, sir, would bi 
most beautiful city in Europe if she were purged of certain 
sores.”’ “Such as what?” asked Jenks. “ The railway b) 
at Charing Cross,’’ promptly replied his companion. “ Sir, 
bridge is an offence! It is enough to bring. down on us 
thunders of the gods! ”’ 


Railway Bridge. 


Then the “so-called statues to our public men” are 
demned by this elderly iconoclast, who reviles also “ that: 
awful thing known as the Albert Memorial,’”’ while the stat 
in the Abbey and in St. Paul’s should be broken up, 
Crimean Memorial blown up, the Achilles statue groun 
powder. “As for the Surrey side of the river, the @ 
frontage from Lambeth to Deptford should be completely s 
away—by dynamite if necessary.”. He would remove 
violence—with as much noise as possible—the Bank of Eng 
(“because it is utterly stupid that such a poor obscure fea 
less place should house our main stores of wealth ’”’) am 
Paul’s (several quite intelligent people believe it to be ay 
house, while foreigners invariably take it for a bourse—“it 
be blown up, and something Gothic put in its place ”’). I 
First Commissioner will not do his duty, something will hap 
Things began to happen by some person or persons unk? 
striking off the head of the statue of Queen Victoria at. 
sington. Then the statue (by Scraper, R.A.) of Field-Mai 
MacGrowther, in Waterloo Place, was shamefully maltré 
with a sledge-hammer. The Queen Anne group in front¢ 
Paul’s was biown to fragments. Finally, when the Hous 
Commons was crowded with listeners to a glowing peroratio 
the Prime Minister, the shock of a terrible explosion threw 
half-way across the table, extinguished all the lights, 
whisked the Speaker’s wig off his head. “It’s Charing ¢ 
Railway Bridge! Charing Cross Railway Bridge has — 
blown up! Charing Cross Railway Bridge! Blown to atom 
Friends, do not weep. This is only a’story. And we hs 


Charing Cross 


repress the desire that it should come true. Our office, ha 
been built in the eighteenth century, is not so strong as it 
in its lusty youth; and Charing Cross Railway Bridge 1s 
near to be pleasant, whether in view of such contingencit 
those imagined in Mr. Fletcher’s story, or whether 
unpunished. a 


Working-class Flats. ¢ 7 


At a conference held last Wednesday between Dr. Ad 
and members of the London Housing Board, the su 
specially under consideration was the conversion of houses 
working-class flats. It was resolved to take immediate at 
on this line, ‘‘so as to secure as much additional a 
dation as possible before the winter.’’?. We may be pe 


ring that this announcement is peculiarly gratifying to 
Jeause it promises to materialise a suggestion that we 
gyears ago, and upon which we have been insistently 
% as occasion warranted. It was in our pages, more- 
jhat Messrs. Morris and Parnacott took up tne subject 
isiderable detail, indicating whole districts to which 
sion was applicable. Their contention and ours is that 
re in London thousands of well-designed houses that, 
little structural alteration and a good deal of repair, 
e converted into dignified dwellings. It is with full sin- 
y therefore, that we congratulate Dr. Addison and the 
4 Housing Board on their determination to give effect 
advice. hey are taking a step that will ensure comity 
| as economy. 
umd Values and the Finance Act of 1909-10. 
jor the war, land values would have been dealt with a 
ars ago—immediately after the Lumsden case had 
yitrated the iniquity of the land clauses in the Finance 
j1909-10. It is only now that we are getting into grips 
jie subject, the first meeting of the Land Values Select 
ittee of the House of Commons having been held last 
day, August 6, As the inquiry will reopen the thorny 
fshly complicated subject of land values, the labours of 
(imittee are likely to be long and difficult, but that they 
f: be unduly protracted the appointment of so business- 
{chairman as Sir T. P. Whittaker is a reassuring 
ee. It is gratifying to see that Major Barnes is a 
- of the committee. His training and experience as 
t and surveyor, his fair-mindedness, his high sincerity, 
it is not an impertinence to say so—his uncommon 
, combine to make him a most effective force in an 
jking in which the need for these qualities is specially 
| the land forming, as everybody sees quite clearly, the 
2 basis of all social and economic questions, while its 
1 building is obviously direct and vital or fatal. If this 
itee can succeed in sweeping away the legal and other 
's to easy transactions in land it will richly earn the 
le of the nation, and especially of the builders, who will 
/s report with the utmost interest. Impatience must be 
3 curbed, however ; for the first decision at which the 
yee arrived was that it should not commence the taking 
te until after the Parliamentary recess—a wise enough 
in the circumstances, seeing that, “in the prime of 
|-time,’’ most of the witnesses would be away holiday- 
1. 


The Whitehall Cenotaph. 

issent from the popular worship of the cenotaph at 
ul seems almost sacrilegious. We must nevertheless 
our conviction, which is strengthened every time we 
‘on the monument, that a generous and reverential 
, tather than a reasoned judgment, has caused the 
a to be acclaimed a masterpiece of art. Even such as 
tters to the editors of daily newspapers are beginning 
{ss their misgivings about its fitness to endure the test 
__Thus a letter in the “Daily Chronicle” of August 7 
ih this very pertinent question: “Apart from its 
jd association, does the cenotaph symbolise the sorrow- 
reverential memory of the awful host of our glorious 

In his next passage this correspondent adopts a 
, Of criticism that we have always strongly deprecated 
Lette unfairness—that of belittling or besmirching an 
it likening it to something of known or obvious dis- 
It is the method of imputed degradation. Thus: 
jad to examine it [the cenotaph] long before discovering 
the top of a railway-viaduct pier, was superimposed 
ag like a commonplace tomb.” To drag in the obscene 
de of a railway-viaduct pier is as unfair as the forced 
Son of the London County Hall to a blacking factory, 
earlier slander on the campanile of Westminster 
al, which to the coarse-minded has been no better than 
\ified chimney:” This correspondent gives a further 
deck to our faith in his taste by adding: “If the per- 
| Structure must be as designed, could Sir Edwin 
_Sive somewhat a dramatic touch by executing the 
tion in some striking other material than the bier 
| It would be a pity if anything were permanently 
which did not in some sort explain itself.’ It would 
jater pity still if, by disturbing it in the way suggested, 
y of the design and its glamour should vanish, leaving 
_taph in the unhappy situation of a discarded favourite. 
t be said that, in reproducing as our frontispiece this 
«Harold Falkner’s fine pencil sketch of the cenotaph, 


s inconsistent with the opinion, we should reply that it is 


Ssible to recognise the merits of a work of art without 
|! love with it. “Our first impulse was to join in the high- 
)©Dorus of praise of a monument that, whatever its 
) definitely architectural, and we keenly regret that we 


" 
; — | 
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The Plates Described 


Union Passenger Station at Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 
HIS elegant railway station, for the illustrations of which 
we are indebted to the “ American Architect,”’ is, aS we 
have noted at the end of the article on page 198, an 
example of the thoroughness with which American architects 
are Carrying on the fine Classical tradition that is now so firmly 
established in the States. There, architects of the highest 
eminence, like Mr. John Russell Pope, are always asked to 
design the important railway stations ; but over here, imagina- 
tion reels:at the bare notion of Sir Aston Webb, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. Henry T. Hare, or Mr. 
John W. Simpson, being commissioned to do such work! But, 
then, the Americans pride themselves on their practicality, we 
on our artistic taste! The plan shown on page 199 will be 
admired for its masterly simplification of rather complicated 
partitioning. 


Fontaine de l’Abbaye, Rue Childebert, Paris. 

The elevation and section of this beautiful fountain, with its 
highly elaborated aquatic motifs, might well serve as an 
inspiration for a naval memorial fountain to be set up, Say, at 
Portsmouth, or at some other seaport whence went forth so 
many of our gallant sailors to face death. (See page 205.) 


Vestibule of the Palais de Fustice, Parts. 

This vestibule serves both the Assize Courts and the Cour de 
Cassation. No part of the interior of the Palais de Justice is 
of greater architectural significance than this vestibule, which 
is the most notable portion of Duc’s work. It has been 
described as Greek in its closed portico, Roman .in its arcades, 
French in its general aspect. It is symmetrical without any 
forced regularity, utilitarian yet not crude, classical yet devoid 
of pedantry. (See pages 210, 211.) 


Proposed New Church of St. Mary, Kettering. 

The fine tower that is the dominating feature of this church, 
as the tower of a new church should be, is intensely modern in 
feeling, notwithstanding its loyalty to certain inveterate tradi- 
tions. Old George Fox could hardly have called it a “ steeple- 
house’’ on the strength of its crowning feature. It would 
appear that the steeple and the spire are being superseded by 
a taller tower with a less pronounced form of finish, and that 
either the campanile at Westminster is very potent in its 
influence, or else large numbers of church architects are going 
to the same source of inspiration upon which J. F. Bentley drew 
when he conceived the greatest ecclesiastical building of 
modern times. That the campanile form of tower, whether: it 
have the Italian or the Byzantine touch the more strongly 
emphasised, has of late years come into high favour is evident 
in the Architectural room at the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
where Sir Edwin Lutyens has a model of a church in 
which the campanile is very prominent, and where almost 
all the designs of churches shown have towers of similar 
character. Of course, the great advantage of the campanile 
tower, as compared with the more essentially English form, is 
the larger scope it gives the architect to display his skill in 
decorative design. This freedom many architects have abused, 
but Messrs. Gotch and Saunders are not of the number, they 
knowing extremely well the value of sober dignity in’a church, 
and of reticence in all art. Mr. Gotch’s reputation as our 
greatest living historian of architecture is a safe guarantee of 
scholarly treatment. (See page 203.) 


Bank Premises in Fleet Street, London. 

Only Colonial and foreign visitors to London need be told 
that Sir Edgar Boehm’s famous or infamous Griffin, seen on 
the right of the plate (page 215), marks the site of Temple Bar, 
and the boundary between the cities of London and West- 
minster. On the opposite side of the road are George Edmund 
Street’s mock-medieval Law Courts, and Mr. John Gibson is 
to be congratulated on his courage in breaking away from these 
powerful and sinister influences. His bank, indeed, with its 
well-disposed arched or pedimented windows, stately Order, 
neat balcony, and deep sheltering eaves, is the one redeeming 
feature in a district that badly needed this mitigation of a per- 
vasive ugliness, of which the Griffin or “Thing of Beauty ”’ is 
the climax. In reading Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s diverting little 
story—noticed on the preceding page—of the havoc wrought 
on hideous structures and sculptures by “the man who loved 
London,”’ one is surprised that the de’ectable Griffin should 
have escaped attention, for it is renowned as the most mon- 
strous insult to common sanity ever devised for setting up in 
a public thoroughfare—a very nightmare of gratuitous 
ugliness. Perhaps it is admired for its perfection in that kind, 
as one admires the supreme ugliness of a bulldog; but in 
either case it is a horrible fascination, bordering on morbidity 
of passion. 
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. Union Passenger Station, Richmond, Virginia 


architecture is the Union Passenger Station at Rich- 

mond, Virginia, which has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. John Russell Pope, architect. The building, the 
exterior of which is constructed of American limestone, has a 
frontage of 240 ft. and is 118 ft. deep. On the exterior the east 
and west wings are each three stories high and on the inner 
court each wing has an additional storey, all of the stories 
above the ground floor in this court being used for administra- 
tion purposes. The only ornamentation is that about the large 
clock over the entrance and the Roman panel reliefs on either 


‘@) NE of the most interesting examples of modern American 


side of the second storey windows of the end pavilions of the 
portico. Supporting the clock are allegorical figures in low 
relief representing Progress and Indusiry, executed by the 
sculptor Ulysses Ricci, while the carved seals in the adjoining 
panel are those of the United States and Virginia. As will be 
seen from the illustrations which are reproduced from the 
‘* American Architect ’’ the wide concourse of the white waiting- 
room, under the dome, is flanked on one hand by the coloured 
waiting-room and on the other by the lunch room. Each of 
these subdivisions has its easily communicable dependent rooms 
and accessories, all planned as to their respective areas to afford 
quick and efficient service, especially at those times when traffic 
is abnormally large. The information desk is placed with par- 
ticular reference to the lanes of movement of the intending 
passenger. The wide concourse and vestibule leads straight 


through the central axis of the plan. 
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‘The second and third floors provide ample accommoda) 
the large executive force of the railway, while on the 
tnere is arranged the Kailroad Men’s Club on the ones 
a large, at pr esent unfinished, space to provide for the 
growtn of executive departments. In the interior of the, 
waiting-room the colour is grey with walls of a plain as, 
limestone with a Napoleon grey marble wainscoting ex; 
to a height of ten feet. The domed ceiling has a plaster 
above four large stone arches, with four pendentives ¢} 
corner piers. Lhe structure of the dome is steel. Th 
of the concourse are of terazzo with marble slab border), 
the doors and interior metal work are painted a grey gre; 
A feature of the interior is the suspended. globe ba 
from the dome and upon which is traced the outline of t: 
tinents. This globe is eight feet in diameter and - 4 
pended within a double horizontal ring of bronze orna\ 
with the signs of the zodiac. Suspended in such a way | 
supporting chains are not visible, this ornamental 
appears to float in space. The lateral concourse is a lor} 
extending out over the existing tracks of the loop syst 
is approximate! y 250 feet long and 54 feet wide, and is | 
on the inside with plaster walls and a wainscoting ( 
Tennessee marble. Access to the outgoing tracks is rea 
enclosed stairways on the east side of the concourse, w| 
incoming traveller reaches the concourse by ch | 
approach the concourse level from the west. Each tra’ 
form serves two tracks of 25 feet wide and covered with d 
extending a short distance over the concourse to enal! 
sengers to enter and leave without exposure to the v1 
These canopies are supported by cast-iron Ionic columr 
The station baggage is all handled on the basement | 
the east wing of the building and on a level with the} 
From this basement there is a separate service drive 4 
connected with the baggage and checking service on the} 
floor by a chute and elevator, Space is also provided; 
basement for the Federal mail service, a recreation. ri} 
trainmen and conductors, and the offices of the station 
The various other subdivisions of the basement may be} 
by reference to the plans. | 
The general lay-out includes a building for express n 
heating plant, two electro-pneumatic plants from wh) 
train movements of the whole terminal station are contt| 
supply house, oil house, and ice house. The express |i 
has been placed across the tracks from the station, and| 
of light-coloured brick. It is served by one short tra 
one through track. The platform between the two t 
12 feet wide and 350 feet long, giving unusual space 
handling of express material. | 
Every fresh example of American railway station 
affords further proof that in this class of building y) 
much to learn from our transatlantic cousins. By “3 
intended chiefly the persons who control railway build 
it would be absurd to suppose that American archites 
discovered a nobler way of building railway stations, Hh 
that in our own country such work is nearly always entr 
an engineer who has had no architectural training, ar 
moreover, is severely restricted as to cost—a mistaken s 
and a false economy that the Americans would laugh 1 
as ‘‘ bad business.’’ On such points our railway magn 
sadly in need of conversion. 


RAILWAY STATION, RICHMOND, 


UNION 


U.S.A. 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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AIR PaNpolie. FLIGHT FLETCHER, JéRIB.A.. 
) F.R.G.S., F.S.I., who received the honour of knighthood 
(7 at the hands of His Majesty the King the other day, was 
jrn in 1866, a son of the late Professor Banister Fletcher, 
1R.1.B.A., of King’s College, London. 

Educated at University College, London, and later at the 
jyal Academy Schools, he was articled to his father, after- 
irds being for some time with Col. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., Mr. 
Nilliam Henman, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
}R.1.B.A. ; 

He commenced practice in 1889 in London, and is now a 
jrtner in the firm of Messrs. Banister Fletcher and Sons, 
yose works include St. George’s Hall and Schools, Old Kent 
Jad, S.E.; London County and Westminster Bank, Hythe ; 


_ 
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Knighthood for a well-known Architect 


designs submitted in architectural competitions for 
Wesleyan Centenary Hall and the Crewe Town Hall. 

Sir Banister Fletcher was awarded the A.A. Medal for 
Design, 1888 ; the Godwin Bursary, 1893; the Tite Prize Medal 
for Design, 1895 ; and the R.I.B.A. Essay Medal, 1806. 

Amongst his publications are “A History of Architecture on 
the Comparative Method,” which is a favourite class-book, and 
has gone through many editions; “Andrea Palladio, His Life 
and Works’; “The Influence of Material on Architecture.” 

He has travelled extensively in Europe, Asia, Palestine, 
Greece, the United States and Canada, and was formerly Hon. 
Secretary and Vice-President of the Architectural Association, 
and Examiner to the City and Guilds. As he is Senior Sherift 
of the City of London, he should in due course reach the dignity 


the 


SIR BANISTER FLIGHT FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Anne’s Vestry Hall, Blackfriars; King’s College School, 
imbledon; St. Aidan’s Church, Stratford; 30a, Wimpole 
‘eet, W., Observatory House, Westgate-on-Sea ; the Georgian 
hhuse, Potter’s Bar ; Hornsey Hall, Norfolk; and houses at 
I rtishead, Hertford, Hampstead, Pinner, Walton Heath, 
I:ndon, Leckford, Weldon Park, etc. Sir Banister also 
ried out restoration work at Old Palace and St. John’s Parish 
iy Croydon; shops and offices at Kensington, Oxford- 
eet, Charing Cross Road, W., Fleet Street, E.C., Savile Row, 
and factories in Lower Thames Street, E.C., Stratford, 
tlick Hill, E.C., Kettering, Clapham, and Richmond. He 
S also successful in obtaining premiated awards for his 


| 


Fes 


of Lord Mayor. He isa member of Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

Sir Banister Fletcher will receive the unanimous congratul- 
tions of the profession upon his knighthood, which 1s as much 
a compliment to architecture as it is a personal honour. Sir 
Banister adds a further distinction to the list of architectural 
knights, of whom there are now a round dozen—Sir Aston 
Webb, P.R.A., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir T. G. Jack- 
son, R.A., Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A., Sir Frank Baines, Sir 
Henry Tanner, Sir J. J. Burnett, Sir Robert _Lorimer, Sir 
Ernest George, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, Sir A. W. Gelder, and 
Sir Brumwell Thomas. 
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Architectural Causerie 


of the architectural profession with facts directly affecting 

their interests. For this reason I am constrained this week 
to focus attention on No. 9, Conduit Street, which James Wyatt 
built in 1779 as a town house for Mr. Viner. Little did the 
architect think, when he superintended the finishing of the 
front in Higgins’s cement—perhaps crossing to the opposite 
side of the street to admire the Ionic pilasters—that the day 
would come when his own bust would be given a place inside 
the building, together with the portraits and drawings of the 
foremost English architects. Yet, by a strange coincidence, the 
stately town house became the home of the Architectural Union 
Society, and eventually the property of the Institute. 

+s * * * 

Now, as an architect entertains himself in making preliminary 
sketches of his conceptions, with sundry marginal notes and 
odd tricks favouring this or that especial detail of his selection, 
so I have struck out the main items of this week’s causerie: 
perhaps without any regard to order or sequence. There would 
be no pleasanter occupation for my pen than to treat of the 
premises in Conduit Street much as the-proud owner of a rare 
cabinet prepares an inventory of every drawer and secret recep- 
tacle. I should like to deal with the portraits in the Council 
Chamber, the bust of Jones and that of Wren, the plaster 
cameos and intaglios bequeathed by Crace, and the rare 
volumes in the library. It would be difficult to decipher some of 
the old writings and harder still to catalogue the working draw- 
ings of many of the famous buildings of England; but, given 
time, assistance, and freedom from ordinary annoyances, the 
task would be one after my own heart. It is possible I should 
make discoveries on the upper shelves, not in the way of “ top- 
shelf literature,’’ as the old euphemism has it, but of books 
compiled by scholars and handled by artists; that I should 
encounter rare volumes in the store-rooms that should be in 
the Soane collection ; perchance I might unroll rendered draw- 
ings and designs calculated to make my friends week envious 
tears. 


I T is one of the designs of this Journal to acquaint members 


* * * * 


We are all aware of the treasures of the Institute, held in 
mortmain for the benefit of architects. The pity of it is that 
so few have opportunity to enjoy what is theirs by right: that 
the stored wealth is perforce neglected by those for whom it has 
been collected. Let it not be for a single moment thought that 
I am levelling an attack against the fortress in Conduit Street. 
As one of the garrison I.am sworn to defend its ancient rights 
and privileges, but I cannot in a moment get out of my imagina- 
tion the “ desart ’’ aspect of the labyrinth of rooms and passages 
when I looked in to enlarge my thoughts and gain ideas likely 
to be of use to me in these columns. After years of absence 
under rigorous discipline, I entered the Institute the other day 
and took up a position in it very convenient for seeing without 
being observed myself. There was no need for any such 
precaution, for, except for the genial officials flitting hither and 
thither, the place was practically deserted. It seemed as though 
all the members were still away-in France or Mesopotamia. My 
expectations of a treat in store had been somewhat lessened by 
the dowdy appearance of the facade—after four years of 
enforced neglect, all facades are dowdy. The office on. my 
right was a scene of some vactivity, for packages of students’ 
drawings were being stacked ready for examination, and hence 
the staff was busily engaged. Unobserved I gained access to 
the Council Room. There were the portraits of the Adam 
Brothers, Soane, and other worthies, peeping out obscurely 
from their frames. Even the picture, framed in heavy mould- 
ings, over the mantelpiece failed to attract me. In the lower 
galleries an examination was in progress, and for that reason I 
regretted the bare walls. While in this state of suspense, wait- 
ing for something to happen, expecting to witness the entrance 
of the ghostly shades of past architects*in all the majesty of 
distress, to my unspeakable astonishment a stranger came up 
to me and said, “ Excuse me, sir, ] am a member of the public 
seeking advice on a question of taste. Is this the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects? ’’ My first thought was to reply, “It 
used to be’”’; but my surprise at meeting a man from the street 
in such surroundings compelled me to-refrain from explana- 
tions, and after politely directing the enquirer to the office I 
made my way upstairs. 

*K BS * * 

In brighter days it was my wont to enter the Institute with a 
swing, to raise my hat and make a sweeping bow to the busts of 
Jones and Wren on the staircase, to ascend to the library with- 
out delay and sign the visitors’ book in the names of Vignola, 
Wren, Chambers, and others. On the occasion of my visit the 
other day all levity was banished. The staircase landing, 
which should be kept free from obstruction, the first axiom in 
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planning, was crowded. A Chinese pavilion stared at me fro 
the depths of a glass case, bullied into silence by the plast 
model of a hypothetical bridge. Three or four - miniatu 
wooden models of the Orders, perhaps copies of those belon 
ing to Wren’s office, had retired to a dark corner, where th 
stood in doubt of every visitor. There were a few pictur 
left on the dingy walls of the staircase; the carpet need 
renovation ; and the whole effect seemed to justify the troubl 
smile of Sir Charles Barry, who looked around vie 
vengeance. Sadly I made my way to the Library and scann 
the visitors’ book. Although it was late in the afternoon 1 
entries had been made; so, in order to improve the attendan 
and create a diversion, I obtained Redgrave’s Dictionary ai 
entered a goodly list of long-forgotten architects. May 1 
Literature Committee forgive me! $ 
* * * * + 
In the above summary it has been my endeavour to sket 
lightly and lovingly the forlorn and forsaken aspect of the Ins 
tute as it must appear to those whe hold its interests at hea 
After so many years of war they could expect nothing bette 
At present the Institute is a seedy concern, because it h 
passed through many trying times. It has sheltered refugee 
housed the needy, provided tor the poor, and aided other house 
It is ‘a small house, as London establishments go, but it is 
famous one—noted, moreover, for its hospitable gatherin; 
with a reputation to maintain, and it is essential that it shou 
be renovated without delay. That, the astute reader will pe 
ceive, is my sole reason for calling attention to the matter, — 
This learned body of professional men has done much in tl 
past to raise the status of building, not the least of its effor 
being to advocate an increased reward for its members ( 
account of their value to the State. From a study of its motiy 
I have come to the resolution that its council lacks initiati 
both in gauging the peculiar situation and conditions of tl 
times, and in the direction of active propaganda. In form 
days architects were dependent on the whim of aristocrat 
patronage leavened with a certain tolerance from ecclesiast 
circles. The railway boom gave the old architects a certa 
scope. The abnormal prosperity of the Victorian regime play 
into their hands; even the years immediately preceding the w, 
lulled them into a sense of fancied security. All this is no 
changed. The profession to-day is faced with new demands 
a democratic and sweeping nature. The man in the stre 
clamours for houses; great industries call for adequate buil 
ings, the development and reconstruction of cities mee 
specialised knowledge. In a word, a new era is opening for tl 
architect, with manifold advantages providing he be man enous 
to rise above the mundane groove. — If the Institute is to | 
representative cf the profession it is essential that its positic 
be strengthened forthwith. Why has it been necessary in tl 
past for such bodies as the London Society, the Civie Ar 
Association, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Building 
and a dozen other equally energetic bodies to begin activiti 
apart from Conduit Street? The Institute as a house is smal 
but that fact does not militate against its being the focal poi 
of combined activities, Under the new scheme of construction 
shouid be possible to extend some form of membership to tho 
who belong to such kindred societies. The galleries should } 
opened to the public, monthly or even weekly exhibitions | 
designs favouring topical subjects should be held, and invit 
tions extended to all and sundry to take an interest in publ 
procedure. The Institute should be truly representative of tl 
whole body politic of architecture. What inducement is the 
for the provincial man to come to the London house; there 


regarding these, it is not possible to obtain access to the librat 
after six o’clock. When the man from the provinces calls : 
the Institute he is deprived from using it as a club. He rare 
meets London members there, except they be personal frient 
who meet him by appointment. The lectures and pape! 
recently given lack the attraction of those delivered in the 0 
days, while the transactions published ‘in the ‘ R.I.B./ 
Journal ’’ have fallen to the level of pedestrian lucubrations. 

But I must turn my pen to what is of greater regard to 7 
than the compilation of a species of jeremiad. The Royal Ii 
stitution of British Architects is capable of rising high abov 
the present depression. The members are men of ability bes! 
by the chaotic conditions of the day. To them¢ will fall tt 
burdens of the future, the hard thinking, the alleviation of som 
portion of the national difficulties, particularly the problems ‘ 
housing and health, as well as unswerving devotion to tl 
cause of sanity in expression, They will also be called upon | 
pay the taxes. _ AERO. 
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‘HE use of paint for decorative and for preservative pur- 
poses dates far back into history ; but in the brief space 
at our disposal we will only consider some of the more 

ainent types of modern paints and their most important 

perties. 

jhint is described, in a general way, as the mixture of finely 

jed particles of solid matter called the “pigment” in a 

id called the “vehicle.”? Asphalt paint is merely solid 

ialtum dissolved in benzine or some other vehicle. 

ae pigment functions to hide the surface over which the 

tis applied, to resist the action of weather and wear, and to 

i) colour. The selection of the most suitable pigment, or 

bination of pigments, depends very largely upon the 

sive importance of these functions under the conditions for 

h the paint is intended to be used. 

he vehicle functions as the carrying and cementing body, 

dries and binds together the solid particles of pigment in 

ewhat the same way that Portland cement and water unite 
| and broken stone to form concrete. 

jhe types of paints best known are three, differentiated by 

vehicles used to carry and cement their pigments. The 

yt important are the oil paints; but the enamel paints are 
¢ used quite extensively, and cold water paints are daily 
ming more popular for interior walls. 

sphalt paint is really a varnish. The varnishes differ from 

yoaints in that they do not ordinarily have a pigment, though 

sionally a little is added to give colour, and we then 
‘oach what is known as “ enamel paint.”’ 

jhe oil paints consist of pigment ground in a paint mill with 

is. a vehicle, to which is added a small proportion of Japan 

_ cause a fairly rapid solidification when the paint is 

ied. 

jnseed oil, which is pressed from flaxseed, is the best known 

2cle used in the oil paints. Until recent years it was em- 

ied for all the better paints of this type, but it has the defect 
| a film of it is readily penetrated by water. 

cher vehicles, as substitutes and improvements, were dili- 

ay sought, because of this unfortunate non-waterproof 

verty of linseed oil. Among others, fish oil, Soya bean oil, 

4 corn oil have been carefully tested and successfully used 

sr certain conditions, but the greatest advance has been 
le by using China wood oil. 

uma wood oil, when properly manufactured, is very 

/ tant to water, and it is largely employed at the present time 

1e Manufacture of both paints and varnishes. 

a€ enamel paints consist of pigment ground in a vehicle of 

ea which consists ordinarily of gum or resin, oil and 


jentine. The evaporation of the turpentine leaves the gum 
oil as a strong cementing medium for the pigment. Some 
/aese enamels are very serviceable and resistant to weather, 
}the coating dries with an excellent gloss. 

bld water paints consist of pigment combined with gum, 
ia, etc., that dissolves in water to form the vehicle at the 
of application. The evaporation of the water leaves the 
_to serve as the cementing medium for the pigment. Some 
ts of this type have very fair weather resistance. 

hite lead pigment is one of the oldest and best known. It 
originally made from pieces of metallic lead called 
ckles,” that were corroded to form the white powder termed 
sie carbonate,’’ and known as “white lead.’? This process 
tgely used at the present time, though other methods have 
‘ adopted to shorten the period required for manufacture 
to'improve the product. White lead, as first produced, is 
fied, dried, and powdered before being sent to the paint 


hite lead paint, when the pigment is properly ground with 
Il vehicle of good grade, has very great covering and 
og qualities. Unfortunately -c also has certain disadvan- 
is. It is very poisonous, and on exposure to weather it has 
/property of “chalking.’’ When one’s hand is rubbed over 
ard which has been painted with it for a year or more, the 
1 becomes coated with a white powder. 

yemical action between the white lead and the oil causes 
change in a white lead paint film; and this action is so 
(xed that in the course of a few years the house which has 
‘covered with an excellent quality of white lead paint may 
yut poorly protected, eSpecially if it is exposed to salt sea 


ne oxide pigment is another which is well and favourably 
vn. Owing to its non-poisonous properties it is more 
‘able than white lead for interior work. This pigment 


*cture delivered by Robert Job, vice-president Milton Hersey Com any, 
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History and Properties of Paint” 


used alone is also unsatisfactory, as it produces a brittle coating 
that is lable to crack. 

Other pigments commonly used are red oxide of iron, ochre, 
sienna, ultramarine, Prussian blue, chrome yellow, lamp 
black, and many besides too numerous to mention. 

Co-operation is as effective in promoting efficiency with pig- 
ments as with people, and by far the best results have been 
obtained with paints in which suitable pigments have been 
properly combined. 

Little was known about the reactions between pigments and 
vehicles, or the reasons for good or bad service of paints made 
from given materials, until comparatively recent times. 
Certain bad combinations were shunned from sad experience. 
It was learned, for instance, that white lead paint mixed with 
ultramarine blue will darken, owing to the formation of black 
sulphide of lead, and that a sign coated with white lead paint 
will sometimes change from white to yellow within an hour if 
exposed to the sulphur fumes from a locomotive. 

The study of paints was given great impetus about the year 
1890 through the published investigations of Dr. Charles B. 
Dudley, for many years the able, widely known and respected 
chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In his studies, among 
other things, the properties of paint materials were syste- 
matically investigated, and what was learned brought about 
radical changes in the composition and manufacture of paints. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad gained much valuable informa- 
tion as the result of Dr. Dudley’s work. It was clearly realised, 
for example, that the effectiveness of a paint did not by any 
means depend upon the cost per gallon or pound. Asa matter 
of fact, it was proven that some of the most durable paints 
could be obtained at a minimum cost. 

Other railroads were not slow to follow the lead of the Penn- 
sylvania, one of the first to start on this work being the Phila- 
delphia and Reading, now known as the Reading Railway. 
The results of some of these investigations were presented by 
the writer before the Franklin Institute, and elsewhere. 

The size and form of the particles of the pigment were shown 
to have a great influence upon the life of a paint coating, though 
this subject had not previously received any attention. A brief 
description of a case that clearly illustrates this point may be 
of interest : 

Two bridge paints had been used upon the lines of the Read- 
ing for a period of about ten years. These paints were made 
by the same manufacturer, and contained almost the same pro- 
portions of the same materials. Though they were exposed 
side by side and under like conditions all along the road, one 
of them became known for its good service, and the other for 
very poor service. The life of one was twice that of the other. 

The difference between the service rendered by these paints 
was so marked that we determined to get at the real causes, so 
as to bring the quality of all our paint deliveries to the same 
high standard of durability represented by the better paint. 

The discovery that the main difference between the two 
paints was in the relative size of the particles of the pigments 
resulted from this investigation. In the long-lived paint these 
particles ranged from two to ten ten-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter, with comparatively few of the maximum sizes, while 
in the short-lived paint the diameters ranged from two to one 
hundred and eighty ten-thousandths of an inch. The average 
diameter, as nearly as we could estimate, of the particles of 
the pigment of the satisfactory paint was four ten-thousandths 
of an inch, against eighty ten-thousandths of an inch for the 
unsatisfactory paint; and, as the volumes of spheres are to one 
another as the cubes of their diameters, it follows that the 
average particle of the pigment of the good paint was eight 
thousand times smaller in volume than that of the bad. 

The composition of these two paints was about 25 per cent. 
oxide of iron combined with inert matter, such as clay and 
gypsum, as a filler, ground in pure linseed oil, with a small 
proportion of Japan drier, as a vehicle. The details of the 
investigation may be found in the journal of the Franklin 
Institute for July, 1904. 

The reason whv this difference in the size of the particles of 
pigment makes so marked a showing in the service of the two 
paints is that where the particles are coarse, relatively large oil 
spaces surround them; and as linseed oilis byno means water- 
proof, as we have mentioned, the effect of the weather is soon 
noticed in such paints. 

Surface tension also operates in favour of the paint having 
the finer-particled pigment, on the same principle that causes 
fine sand, when wet, to hold together, where coarse sand or 
gravel will not. 

Tests demonstrated that some of the most durable paints 
were composed of the simplest and least expensive of pigments, 
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and created a good deal of interest because the findings ran 
counter to the preconceived ideas of many who had assumed 
that in order to be really good and give long service a paint 
must be composed of one of the more expensive pigments such 
as white lead, and that those which contained the so-called 
“inert materials’? were to be looked upon as “doped” 
products. 

Because of misbranding and wholesale and indiscriminate 
adulteration, the manufacturers were, in some cases, to blame 
for this. For example, we have seen a supposedly oil paint 
that contained 30 per cent. of water. Another paint labelled 
“pure white lead ’’ contained no white lead. Many other cases 
could be cited, and it is small wonder that such abuses led to 
a public outcry and legislation that was sometimes carried too 
far. 

It became necessary, because of these conditions, to deter- 
mine the truths about the properties and characteristics of the 
different paint materials, and the work was finally undertaken 
by the Scientific Section of the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

A fence was built at Atlantic City, and several hundred 
panels were coated with paints of different formula in order 
to determine the value under exposure to the weather at the 
seashore of the more important materials used as pigments, 
and also to show the most durable combinations of the various 
pigments under such conditions. Exposures were made on 
both iron and steel panels as well; and, subsequently test 
fences were erected in other parts of the country in order to get 
varying climatic conditions. 

The tests were made under the supervision of the American 
Society of Testing Materials, and a vast fund of information 
regarding the service value of various compositions and com- 
binations was obtained. Materials that many considered as 
adulterants not long ago are now known to have a definite 
value in the design of high grade paints. 

Misrepresentation still exists under the stress of competition, 
but the general plane of the paint industry is distinctly better, 
for the simple reason that the principles of manufacture, the 
relation between cause and effect as applied to paints, and the 
properties of paint materials, are all far more thoroughly under- 
stood than was the case even at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

It will be clear from what has now been said that in order to 
be serviceable, a paint must be composed of a pigment that is 
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of a character well adapted to the conditions under which 
to be used, that this material must be in the most eff 
physical condition, and must be carried in a vehicle whi 
form an effective bond between its particles and at the 5 
time be as nearly weatherproof as possible. % 

The spreading quality is a factor that should be very ¢ 
fully borne in mind when purchasing paints. That 
the pigment composed of the most finely divided pai 
other things being equal, will spread farthest. 

Specific gravity is another important factor, and shoul 
studied accurately by the purchasing agent who is bu 
the pound. The paint of the least specific gravity willl 
greatest in bulk; and it is bulk, not weight, that coun 
determining the spreading capacity of paints. . 

The labour cost of applying the paint is usually far 
than the cost of the paint itself ; and it is important to r 
ber this as a special incentive for the purchasing of the1 
durable paint for the purpose. 

Specifications for various types of paints were the Mat 
outcome of all the foregoing investigations and experim 
with paints and paint materials. Such specifications have] 
drawn by the writer and others to cover paints for use w 
many different conditions, and these can be filled by any m 
facturer who is willing to give care and attention to the w 
Some of them, in fact, now carry these preparations in reg 
stock. ; 

By purchasing wisely under carefully drawn specificati 
real competitive prices that represent the true market v 
the paint materials plus a reasonable allowance for the | 
and profits of manufacture can be secured. : 

Marked economies have been effected by some of the ] 
cipal railroads and by many smaller users of paints, thre 
lowered costs and increased service, as a result of working 
these lines. 

Large purchasers know they cannot afford to do other 
than buy according to specifications specially drawn to 
the needs of the service. It would be much to the advan 
of many of the smaller purchasers who use quantities 
would warrant the small expense connected therewith, if 
would do likewise. . 

Final testing is, of course, absolutely necessary, for - 
useless to buy according to specifications, or even on pron 
unless the paints actually delivered are tested to det 
whether they are as specified or represented. 


National Housing Suggestions 


LTHOUGH wall-coverings known as “ rough-cast ’’ and 

‘‘ pebble-dash ’’? are much favoured by cottage builders 

these materials are seldom used satisfactorily. Rough- 

cast is thrown on and left in lumps, and through the lumps 
being too large and the surface too irregular a’very vulgar 
result is produced. In Devon, where cob and other walls are 
treated with roughcast, the sand and fine shingle are passed 
through a screen, so as to eliminate all particles of more than 


1 in. diameter. The rough-cast is thrown on the wall sur- 


face very evenly and with considerable skill, so that the only 


variation of surface is that produced by the particles forming 


Fig, 1)—Rough-cast. 


the aggregate. The result is most satisfactory; there | 
ugly lumps, yet the surface possesses a pleasing texture, 
dash, which consists of sprinkling a mortared surface 
small pebbles, is also very ugly. Where it is necessary to 
a concrete or brick wall with some form of plaster it Wi 
found better to do this in the same way as walls are cov 
Italy and elsewhere, i.e., with a coating of plaster put 0 
a float, not with a trowel, and without any effort being 1 
to do away with any natural waviness in the surface, Ex 
of rough-cast are shown in Fig. 19, and plaster such as 
gested in Fig. 20. f 


Photos: Nathaniel lloyd, 


Fig. 2o—Plaster. 
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Rates of Wages. 
‘he various advances in hourly rates of 
sur which have occurred from time to 
e in the London District since 1912 are 
vy indicated in the following table, 
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the London district as from May rr, 1918. 
On August 3, 1918, a further advance 
of 13d, per hour plus 123 per cent. war 
bonus was awarded by the Committee of 
Production to all building operatives em- 
ployed on munition work, and was made 


Average Rates of Wages paid per hour in the Building Trades in the 
London District. 


1912, 1914. 1916. 1917. 1918, 1919. 
January August. Feb. June 
n Scop wy oo 
paqtoy | esi h IRE eyslicn 
) : aS R52 as Hoe GS Be 
_ °F _ = no “oo no Me ee art ry 
TRADE. 2 Z ES = Beret. £1 Sad a Set OSS 
a A 5 a P=) Sea Boe Fa as oe ae 
Se GeO eye She pee See cet Se 
Tee) eee) ogee te Ee GO 5° 
Ba ee ah ecry emetic s OS 
Ca 860m £4 oGR 
oe) Ba a Ha 
d d. d d. ds d. d. d. d. d. d. 
104 111 123 1 154 154 yee Byi 194 21 21 
104 14 124 134 154154 yes Oat! 194 PAL 21 
73 83 iz wot 125-123 135 14 158 173 173 
104 14 122 134 152-153 Vii 17 194 21 21 
1 12 13 144 16 16 18 183 21 2. 23 
7 8 9 10 Ws 113 134 33 154 17 17 
103 11; 124 13} 154 154 Wi 8617 192 21 21 
lg 23 133 141 16 16 18 17 20 213 O12 
82 9 10 11 123) 122 144 «143 163 18 20 
11 13 123 131 153-153 Lele 194 21 21 
an 12 13 14 152 «153 seh alee? 193 213 211 
7 8 9 10 Thess | ahs 133-188 153 173 173 
¢ 74 2 gt 104 1925 124 ELA eae 153 174 173 
> > Ee 102 14 123 131 15t 2-153 174 «17 193 al 21 
94 104 113 123 144 142 16 16 18 194 193 
0 11 12 13 142 = «148 164 164 182 20 20 
7 2 gh 104 ie gee 132,14 153 18 18 
7 8 9 10 eS ane 184 132 153 iyi 17 
1853 2033 2212 2538 = 285 = 3213 3542 3562 
Average rates ............... gi 102 113 123 14 ae 16 = 18 193 20 


will be seen by reference to the fore- 
ig statement that no increase in the 
dard rates of wages current in August, 
+ Was made until nearly two years 
t war was declared. In July, 1916, an 
ince of 1d. per hour was then given to 
yuilding trades, 
n April 28, 1917, an advance of 1d. per 
* was authorised and paid to all work- 
in the building trades employed by 
Ministry of Munitions. On June 9, 
, this advance was also obtained by 
e employed in ordinary building work. 
n October 20, 1917, a further advance 
4d. per hour was granted to all em- 
ed in the building trades under the 
istry of Munitions. This increase 
afterwards paid to those employed on 
Mary building work, as from 
lary 19, 1918, 
n February 21, 1918, the Committee 
*roduction, acting under the Statutory 
’s and Orders made by the Minister of 
ulions, granted a bonus of 123 per 
. advance on the hourly rates of build- 
trade operatives in the employment of 
Government Departments or in the 
loyment of Government contractors. 
workmen who were piece-workers or 
on a premium bonus system, or any 
*d system of time and piece, or any 
m of payment by results, a bonus of 7} 
cent. advance on their earnings was 
ited. In both cases it was specifically 
id that any allowances, such as travel- 
time or walking money, lodging 
ey,  outworking allowances, etc., 
iid be excluded from the bonus 
ted by this award. This bonus com- 
ced as from January 5, 10918. 
us War bonus or increase of 12} per 
- on the current hourly rates of wages 
afterwards paid to ail building trade 
atives employed in ordinary work in 


—___ 


* All rights reserved. 
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applicable to ordinary building work as 
from September 7, 1918. 

On February 15, 1919, a further advance 
in the rates of wages was made. These 
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4 p.m. For Sundays, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, and Bank Holidays double 
time is paid. 

For night gangs the workmen are paid 
1d, per hour over and above the ordinary 
rates of wages, but if the shifts exceed 
nine hours the overtime scale is paid for 
the extra time worked, From Saturday 
midnight to Sunday midnight twice the 
ordinary rate is allowed. Night workers 
are allowed one and a half hours for 
meals. 

For work in water or liquid mud one 
and a third times the ordinary rate is 
allowed. Work interrupted by tides is 
paid at one and half times the ordinary 
rate. For work in water or liquid mud 
and interrupted by tides double time is 
allowed. Water-boots or waders are pro- 
vided for the workmen. 

The labour rates for the London district 
apply to the area embraced within a radius 
of twelve miles from Charing Cross. When 
the. workmen are sent a distance exceed- 
ing six miles from the workshops or ordi- 
nary job they receive an allowance of 6d. 
per day, together with travelling ex- 
penses, time occupied in travelling, and 
lodging money. 

The following table shows the percent- 
ages of increase in rates of wages in the 
building trades which have taken place 
at various dates during the war period, as 
compared with the labour rates current in 
August, 1914. An interesting comparison 
is thus obtained, not only of the ratio of 
increase from time to time in each trade 
but also between the different trades them- 
selves. 

An examination of the results tabulated 


List of Average Rates of Wages paid in the Building Trades in the London District 
on August 3, 1914, together with the percentages of increase up to 
June 28, 1919. 


lourly Percentage of increase over rates of wages 
rates current in August, 1914. 
ee opnaepe lilo 1917. 1918. 1919. 

1914. July. April. October. January. August. February, June 
d. % % % % % % % 
Brickla vers oes. sacctaae- ses csasecdecee 114 8.7 17.4 32.6 50.0 66.2 82.6 82.6 
CATPENPED -aectees-csssmanvaesccsastsee 1: 8.7 17.4 32.6 50.0 66.2 82.6 82.6 
Excavator or navvy .............5 5 WE ee 23.5 44.1 61.7 85.3 105.8 105.8 
OUMLCI AY TS wats eqs calsmtvicsececon <akces ce Sivaeec 17.4 32.6 50.0 66.2 82.6 82.6 
Ditto machinist Sic 18.7 33:8 50.0 . 75.0 91.6 91.6 
Labourer, general 12 oe. 25.0 46.9 65.6 90.6 112.5 112.5 
M@SOTE Me iets eas cc cee eten ie 2 17.4 32.6 50.0 66.2 82.6 82.6 
Dito nf XGDe ce .-.<o-ts<ssataecca eee 82. 16.3 30.6 46.9 63.3 TD 77.5 
PAIN ON) Pitas cesvesvas tec store ete 4 file 22.2 41.7 58.3 80.5 100.0 122.0 
Plasperenwy fei stesso cer oes eacee 8.7 17,4 32.6 50.0 66.2 82.6 82.6 
RUMI GUP wee deceerestee dace ok teareeees 8.3 16,7 cai lee 47.9 64.6 79.2 79.2 
Dpto vateieres ce ssecces te. saee settee 2 ee 25.0 46.9 65.6 $0.6 T1255 112.5 
Seaffolder or timberman .. 81 pa es 23.5 44.1 61,7 85.3 105.8 105.8 
Blatervor tilert ce sar 113 Salaries 17.4 32.6 50.0 66.2 82.6 82.6 
Sinise ee Noe do nee ee 103 9.57 . 19.0 3557 [SVAN Be A 714 85.7 85.7 
RUG UOI RE scan anchors ee cere ee neh Oe 18.2 34.1 50.0 68.2 81.8 81.8 
Engine drivers .......... 8 hy 23.5 44.1 Olina 85.3 TI 111.7 
Boiler attendants 8 2) ee 25.0 46.9 65.6 90.6 1125 112.5 
— .. 179.1 361.0 Gl Sa OS Ieee see RL OTD 1,672.2 1,694.2 
Average increase .......... _ 10:0" 7-200 37.5 64.8 74.9 92.9 94,1 


rates were then consolidated, so as to in- 
clude all the percentages and allowances 
previously awarded or agreed to on behalf 
of the building trade operatives. 

In May, 1919, the painters received an 
additional rise of 2d. per hour, making a 
total of 1s. 8d. per hour for the workmen 
employed in that trade. 

Overtime is paid at the rate of one and 
a quarter times the ordinary hourly rate 
from leaving off time to 8 p.m. From 8 
p.m. to 10 p.m, one and a half times the 
ordinary rate is allowed, and from 10 p.m. 
double time. On Saturdays the overtime 
scale is one and a quarter times the ordi- 
narv rate from leaving off time (noon) to 
4 p.m., and twice the ordinary rate after 


above shows that the highest percentage 
of increase during the war period has been 
obtained by the painters, with an increase 
of 122 per cent., the rate being raised 
from od. to 1s. 8d. per hour. Next come 
the comparatively unskilled sections of 


labour in the building trades, such as 
general labourers, plumbers’ mates or 


labourers, and boiler attendants; the rate 
for these artisans being raised. from 8d. 
to 1s. 5d. per hour, or a net increase of 
LI2s5.per Cent. 

The rate of wages for the majority of 


skilled trades, such as bricklayers, car- 
penters, joiners, masons, plasterers, 
slaters, etc., has been advanced from 


113d. to 1s. gd. per hour within the same 
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period, or a net increase of 82.6 per cent. 
Other branches of building labour have 
received. corresponding increases, Taking 
all the trades mentioned in the foregoing 
table, an average increase of 94 per cent. 
has been obtained, the average pre-war 
rate of 103d. per hour being now raised 
to 1s. 8d. per hour. 

As previously observed, the first rise in 
wages—amounting to an average of 10 
per cent.—did not occur until July, 1916, 
or two years after the commencement of 
the war. Afterwards the advances be- 
came greater and more frequent. During 
1917 an additional average rise of 275 per 
cent. was obtained. In 1918 a further 
average advance of 373 per cent. was paid, 
making a total average increase to that 
date of 75 per cent. In February, 1919, 
an additional increase of 18 per cent. was 
obtained, whilst in May, 1919, the painters 
received a further rise of 2d. per hour, 
making an average increase for all trades 
of 19 per cent. for the first six months of 
1919. 

(To be continued.) 


HINTS ON PAINTING 
RADIATORS. 


One of the best finishes for radiators, 
which are always more! or less ugly, is to 
paint them with white enamel on a ground 
of lithopone or zinc oxide, taking care, of 
course, to clean the surface of the iron 
thoroughly before applying any paint. It 
is necessary, however, to use an enamel 
which will withstand the high heat, and a 
baking enamel is the best thing to use for 
the purpose. If something less conspi- 
cuous is desired, a good bronze paint can 
be used, but here again the medium must 
be heat-resisting. Various bronzes can be 
had without difficulty; gold, light gold, 
green, red and other colours. They may 
be mixed together if desired. A good 
plan is to finish off the bronze with a very 
light coat of some transparent colour used 
as a glaze. For example, Vandyke brown 
thinned with turpentine can be used over 
copper bronze, or cobalt blue over alumi- 
nium bronze, burnt umber over gold 
bronze, and dark chrome-green over 
copper bronze, and other variations. Still 
another way is to produce what, for the 
want of a better term, may be called an 
ivory effect by painting the ground very 
light yellow approaching white, then put- 
ting on Vandyke brown very thinly and 
wiping off part of the latter on the highest 
portion of the ornament.—A. SEYMOUR 
JENNINGS. 


SELEGT; “COMMIT TEESON* LAND 
VALUES. 


At.the first meeting of the Land Values 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on August 6 Sir T. P. Whittaker 
(C.L., Spen Valley) was appointed chair- 
man. After deliberation in private the 
Committee decided that it should not 
commence the taking of evidence until 
after the Parliamentarv recess. The task 
entrusted by the Government to the Com- 
mittee is that of reopening the subject of 
land values and their taxation, the terms 
of reference being: “ To enquire into the 
present position of the duties imposed by 
Part I. of the Finance Act, 1909-10; to 
make recommendations in regard to their 
retention, alteration, or repeal, and in 
regard to such legislative or administra- 
tive measures as may be necessary in order 
to give effect thereto; to enquire into the 
basis and present position of the valua- 
tions of land prescribed by Part I. of the 
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Finance Act, 1909-10, and to make recom- 
mendations thereon, regard being had to 
the desirability of State valuation of land 
being available for public purposes.” 

The Committee consists of Major 
Barnes (C.L., Newcastle, E.); Major 
Courthope (C.U., Rye) ; Mr. Gritten (Ind., 
The Hartlepools); Mr. Hartshorn (Lab., 
Ogmore); Major Hayward (C.L., Sea- 
ham); Mr. Kidd (C.U., Linlithgow) ; Mr. 
Pretyman (C.U., Chelmsford) ; Lieut.- 
Colonel Royds (C.U., Grantham); Mr. 
Raffan (L., Leigh); Mr. Parkinson (C.U., 
Blackpool) ; Sir W. W. Rutherford (C.U., 
Edgehill); Mr. A. Shaw (C.L., Kilmar- 


nock); Lieut.-Colonel Weigall (Cae 
Horncastle), and Major Wood (Calc. 
Ripon). 


LOANS FOR HOUSING. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, addressed the Parlia- 
mentary Housing Committee on August 6 
on the financial aspect of the Government 
housing scheme. The State, he said, had 
come to the rescue in the most generous 
manner, having regard especially to the 
financial position of the country. He was 
able, therefore, to appeal confidently to the 
local authorities to shoulder any proper 
obligations, particularly in relation to the 
raising of loans which were rendered 
necessary by the scheme. Local authori- 
ties of £200,000 ratable value were per- 
mitted to raise their loans from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, and some of 
the larger authorities would, he ventured 
to say, have no difficulty in borrowing for 
housing purposes. All authorities should 
certainly avoid short-term loans. He 
suggested that it was important that bor- 
rowing should be done on the same terms 
all over the country, and for that purpose 
he advocated that a representative finan- 
cial central committee, which would be 
readily accessible, should be set up to 
make recommendations and give advice 
to the local authorities. As to getting the 
money, his personal view was that large 
sums could be raised from individual in- 
vestors. 

Sir Kingsley Wood said the total num- 
ber of house plans approved to date was 
13,054. Inland Revenue valuers had ren- 
dered considerable assistance in relation 
to reducing the price of land for housing 
schemes. In 215 cases the price originally 
asked was £577,000, whilst the price paid 
was £436,700, a saving of £140,300. 
Housing loans had been sanctioned to the 
amount of £3,566,729. As an instance of 
building by private enterprise he cited the 
case at Derby of a housing company who 
were this week themselves commencing to 
erect 114 houses on their own account by 
arrangement with the Town Council, who 
would take them over on completion 
under an enabling provision of the new 
Housing Act. 


“DAILY MAIL” IDEAL HOMES 


EXHIBITION. 

The “Daily Mail” Ideal Homes Exhibi- 
tion will be held at Olympia from Feb- 
ruary 4 to February 25, 1920. In conse- 
quence of the greatly increased import- 
ance of the housing question, the exhibi- 
tion has been extended to three weeks in- 
stead of the usual two. Workers’ ideal 
cottages, according to the designs which 
won the £500 prizes in the recent “ Daily 
Mail” Architects’ Competition, will be 
shown. 

Amongst many other features of inte- 
rest, details of which will be published 
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later, great prominence on this occa 
will be given to labour saving in the ho 
An important effort is to be made 
realise a home in which domestic wor 
reduced to a minimum. ° Both the pu 
and architects will be invited to co-ope| 
in this effort at an early date. For 
benefit of housing committees of ]| 
authorities, public utility —_socie} 
borough engineers, and others conce! 
in the problem of housing the work 
three books of the best designs entere 
the recent “Daily Mail” Ideal (Work 
Homes Architects’ competition will bi | 
lished on the 25th inst. In addition» 
will contain the names and addresse 
all the architects whose designs attain, 
sufficient standard of merit to war 
their inclusion and also the exact loc 
for which these “mentioned” arc 
plans were suitable. 


LONDON EXHIBITION OF BEAI 
ARTS DRAWINGS. 


An exhibition of very great inter 
the architectural profession was / 
last week in the galleries of the 50 
of Architects, when a collection 0: ‘hi 
ings by students of the Ecole des Be} 
Aris was displayed on the walls, | 
grouped according to the curriculur 
study in force in Paris. ‘a 

Much divergence of view exi 
the profession generally on the q 
as to whether the extraordinarily 
method of training architects in I 
could be adopted in this country 
a reasonable prospect of success, it B 
held by many that until architeraay 
England receives the same encou 
ment as it does in France our 
methods must suffice. No one, how 


on looking round the walls and exe mi 
"| 
C 
i 


rate 
CS 


. 


the remarkable examples of imagit 
as well as practical work presented,” 
fail to be impressed by its extraordin 
high level of attainment, nor, — 
were an architect, could he wel 
wishing that our own students of a 
tecture were in a _ position to pro 
similar studies. “- 
As a matter of fact, a beginn 
been made, and the Society of Arc 
deserve the highest commendatio 
having established, on its own pre 
an atelier under M. Paul Chaures, 
students are taught, as far as ¢ 
done, on the French system. : 
this transplanting of a foreign tre 
will commend itself to the rising 
tion of English architects or not © 
not venture to prophesy. . 
Not only do the exhibits demor 
the attention paid by French studer 
pure draughtsmanship, in which the 
of sciagraphy, colour, and the 
indication of sculpture and orna 
figure so prominently, but they also 
the fertility of conception and the 
wealth which result from the s 
exercise of the mind in such mattet 
planning and composition, 
The studies on view covered a 
field of design, and included gré 
projects of civic character, mon 
public and domestic buildings, de 
and even a mosque. a 
Conspicuously hung on the fu 
wall of the second gallery was a 
nificent sepia drawing by M. Chaures 
national monument, of which the 
structure was represented to scale, | 
the surrounding approaches, be 
statuary, and avenues were show 
perspective. ; 
We hope to publish in our next 
one of the more typical designs, 


y 
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Argentina and Chile are entirely dif- 
-ent both climatically and geologically, 
d have a very strong line of demarca- 
n in the chain of the Cordillera, which 
parates them. Whilst in Chile the 
aber-bearing country lies in the colder 
gions south of Valparaiso, in the Argen- 
ie it lies in the great and only partially 
plored district in the extreme north, 
iown as the Chaco. Both Argentine 
d Chilian woods properly seasoned are 
ficult to obtain, especially now, when 
ving to the scarcity of imported timber 
ey are so much in demand. They are 
bject to movement due to changes of 
asons and are difficult to find perfect in 
‘ge scantlings. A quite common de- 
st is that of being rotten in the heart, 
d even good timber is often quite spoilt 

having been bored by insects. The 
evailing colour of the woods really 
tive to the country is usually of a 
ddish brown tint with a fine grain and 
1 special figure. The trees are ever- 
een, with the exception of those which 
ve a European origin. The exploita- 
mn of timber is in the hands of several 
mpanies, the most important being ‘‘ La 
westal ’’? in the Argentine and the ‘‘ La 
ympafia de Buques y Maderas”’ in 
ile; two companies of British origin. 
1€ varieties mentioned below are those 
yich have commercial value. There are 
any others, but being obtained in so 
iall a quantity or of so small a scantling 
ay either never come on to the timber 
arket or are used in small local indus- 
es apart from building. It is a matter 

regret that this industry is not 
veloped on more scientific and business- 
se lines, so that the market could be kept 
pplied with a sufficient quantity of good 
asoned timber. 


Argentine Republic. 9 
Laurel.—A pale yellow wood, tough and 
wrous, not in great demand, and_ used 
incipally for making cheap joinery and 
neing, cases, etc. 

Alamo (poplar).—A soft, light white 
dod, usually full of small knots and very 


In view of the keen interest which is 
erywhere being taken in the substitution 
oil for coal, it will be useful to consider 
e various methods of employing oil for 
eam-raising and the way- in which it 
ffers essentially from the use of coal. 

It is a characteristic of all fuels that they 
im only at the surface. After a lump of 
‘al has been burning for some time it will 
» found, on breaking it, that the cenitre 
the lump is unaltered, the combustion 
king place only on the outside where 
ere is a supply of oxygen. Therefore, 
€ rapidity and completeness of combus- 
mm will be regulated to a certain extent 
y the-physical condition of the fuel. 
he more the fuel can be broken up the 
ore its surface will be increased, and the 
ore rapid will be the combustion. 

‘This is the underlying principle of all 
ethods of burning oil. The oil is 
‘oken up as completely as possible, and 
e fine spray thus formed, intimately 
ixed with the necessary air, is injected 
to the furnace, where it burns with great 
ipidity, producing no smoke and leaving 
dash. The more completely the break- 
‘§ up of the oil is accomplished the better 


, 
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brittle; used for light cases and cheap 
joinery, toys, etc. 

Cedro (cedar).—A red wood similar to 
mahogany, but with an open reversed 
grain, This is an excellent wood for general 
joinery. It takes a good polish, but has to 
be prepared for painting on account of its 
open grain. 

Pitiribi.—A dark brown wood which 
splinters freely. It is similar to walnut in 
appearance, and is used for cupboards, 
flooring, and general joinery. 

Mora,—A lemon yellow coloured wood, 
which is similar to satinwood, and which 
is used for bedroom furniture. It takes 
polish well. 

Algarrobo (locust) is dark red in colour, 
and is hard and heavy. Algarrobo is ob- 
tained in small pieces only, and is em- 
ployed for door frames, cills, lintels, etc. 

Incienso.—A brown wood with a sweet 
smell, is heavy, and is used for door frames 
principally, 

Ivivaré, Viripita, and Lapacho are all 
similar woods, all hard and knotty, and 
vary in shades of browns. They are ob- 
tained in small pieces only and used for 
door frames, etc. 

Curupay.—Yellowish brown in colour, 
with green streaks. Curupay is obtained in 
longer lengths than most of these woods, 
and is employed for joists, veranda posts, 
fencing, etc. 

Urunday, used for furniture, is of dark 
brown colour, with darker markings of a 
good figure. 

Quebracho.—The most valuable wood 
in the Argentine. It is this tree that sup- 
plies the extract for tanning and the best 
fuel in a country devoid of coal deposits. 
This wood is very hard, sinks in water, 
and cannot be brought to a fine finish. It 
is therefore principally used for fencing, 
piling, railway sleepers, etc. In colour 
it is a deep red. 

Quina.—A_ dark red wood, no special 
markings, and not much in demand. 

Chile, 

Cedro.—The same as that of the Argen- 
tine, but not in such large sizes or quan- 
tity. 


Oil Fuel in Industry 


are the results obtained, and a great deal 
of ingenuity has been expended from time 
to time on the apparatus necessary to 
atomise the oil satisfactorily. At the 
present time there are available several 
excellent oil burners in which the disinteg- 
ration is so complete that the oil enters the 
furnace in the form of a fine mist, this 
being the ideal condition to secure best 
results. 

The various systems of oil-burners em- 
ployed may be classified under three 
heads: (1) Atomisation by compressed 
air, (2) atomisation by steam under pres- 
sure. (3) atomisation by purely mecha- 
nical means. 

Generally speaking, systems 1 and 2 are 
merely modifications of each other, and 
most burners designed to use steam will 
work equally well with air. The oil itself 
is not under any pressure except that due 
to the height of the feed tank above the 
burner; the steam or air being forced 
through the burner under a pressure vary- 
ing in different types from as low as 4 lb. 
up to 50lb. per sq. in. When steam is 
used this is obtained from the boiler itself, 
starting up being accomplished by simple 
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‘the Commercial Woods of the Argentine Republic and Chile 


Rauli.—A bright red wood which has a 
fine grain and which takes a good polish. 
It is much used for joinery, floorboards, 
and cheap furniture, is easily worked and 
is obtained in large scantlings. 

Lingue.—An_ excellent wood, light 
brown in colour, used for good furniture 
and the better class joinery. Usually it has 
a good figure and can be stained and 
polished, and is much ‘used instead of 
mahogany. 

Roble Pellin is used only for the frame- 
work and floors of houses in a country 
subject to earth tremors, and where most 
of the houses are built of wood. The wood 
cannot be properly seasoned, and after 
having been fixed many years has been 
found to be wet inside. The colour varies 
from red to yellow, the former being the 
best variety, This wood is very fibrous 
and strong. ; 

Laurel.—A similar wood to that found 
in the Argentine, and much used for cheap 
joinery, door panels, weatherboarding of 
houses, and floorboarding. z 

Alamo.—This also is a similar class of 
wood to that in the Argentine, and is 
much used for ceilings on account of the 
earth tremors. 

In addition to the above there are, of 
course, many varieties not indigenous, 
such as eucalyptus, plane, maple, oaks, 
acacias, willows, palms of many varieties, 
etc. 

Imported pine is much in demand, and 
the classes obtainable are as follows :— 

Argentine. 

Pitch-pine, used for floorboards, joists, 
roofing, and general carpentry. 

White pine, Nos. 5, 7, and 8, used for 
joinery work generally. 

Brazil pine, for rough cheap carpentry 
and joinery, 

Chile. 

Oregon pine, for all classes of carpentry 
and joinery. 

There is a continuous call for these 
timbers, and in consequence, owing to the 
shortness of the supply the price has 
trebled itself since 1914. 

JAS. WESTBROOK FARMER, F.R.1I.B.A. 


auxiliary means. When air is used a com- 
pressor is required. In addition to the 
necessary piping, a small feed tank must 
be provided, and may advantageously be 
supplied with coils, so that the oil can be 
heated by waste steam, 

System No. 3, which is economical in 
running, has been developed in recent 
years as a result of much experimental 
work carried out for the British and 
American Navies. It probably represents 
to-day the high-water mark of efficiency 
in oil burning, and is an achievement of 
engineering skill applied to a specific pur- 
pose. 

In the pressure system of oil burning the 
oil itself is delivered to the burner under a 
pressure of from 4o lb. (in low-pressure in- 
stallations) up to 150-lb. and 200 lb. per 
sq. in., and at a temperature of from 
200 deg. F. up to 300 deg. F., or more. 
The internal mechanical arrangement of 
the burners is such that by the time the oil 
leaves the burner it is so completely atom- 
ised that the fine spray or mist is almost 
invisible. The necessary air for the com- 
bustion of the oil is supplied partly by in- 
duction through the burner and partly by 
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induced or forced draught as when using 
coal. The pressure system is initially more 
costly to instal-owing*to the necessity of 
providing pumps, heaters, and filters 
sufficiently stoutly made to withstand the 
working pressures, but its advocates claim 
that so economical is the system in opera- 
tion that the extra cost is quickly 
recovered. It is generally reckoned that 
the power required to operate the system 
is equal to a little more than 1 per cent. 
of the steam produced. 

An installation for oil burning can easily 
be arranged along the wall of the boiler- 
house, or fitted into an oil-tight tray and 
placed in any convenient position. No 
alteration is necessary in the design of the 
boiler-house itself. A storage tank should 
be provided as near as possible to the 
boiler-house, from which the oil can be 
pumped to the feed tank. The capacity 
of the storage tank should be equal to at 
least two or three weeks’ supply, and 
should be provided with steam coils for 
heating the oil when necessary in the: cold 
weather. Any oil-burning installation can 
easily be fitted to existing boilers with very 
little alteration, in many cases with none 
at all. Further, they can be so arranged 
that the transfer from oil to coal, or vice 
versa, can be accomplished in a very short 
time. 

Evidently, then, the use of oil instead of 
coal requires no special design in building 
and, in the case.of existing works, no struc- 
tural alterations are necessary. Al] that is 
required is merely the provision of the 
apparatus necessary for actually burning 
the oil and a tank for storing a supply, 
though possibly slight alterations to the 
furnace of the boiler (the provision of a 
baffle for spreading the flame and a layer 
of broken brick on the fire bars), may be 
required, and then fuel oil can be used 
with all its many advantages. 

Oil fuel is cleanly in use, raising no 
dust and giving no smoke, The boiler- 
house itself, as well as its atmosphere, re- 
mains clear and uncontaminated, and with 
any good oil-burning installation there 
should. be no smell. One of the greatest 
advantages of liquid fuel is the saving in 
labour costs. There being no stoking or 
clinkering, one man can look after a bat- 
tery of boilers and wear good clothes at the 
same time. These advantages become 
more apparent the larger the works and 
the more boilers there are in use, but there 
are many cases where even a smali vertical 
boiler can be fired by oil with every ad- 
vantage. 


We understand that the Anglo- 
American Oil Company, Ltd., 36, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, to 


whom we are indebted for the above infor- 
mation on the subject, will gladly furnish 
any further details regarding installations, 
oils, or prices, to those who are sufficiently 
interested to pursue the matter further, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lhe First Atelier of Architecture. 
Sirs,—Both Sir Alfred Mond and Sir 
Lionel Earle spoke in eulogistic and com- 
-plimentary terms, at the recent luncheon 
given by the Society of Architects, of the 
results of the establishment in this country 
by the Society of the first Atelier for the 
instruction of students in the higher prin- 
ciples of architecture, and agreed that the 
Government should be urged to encourage 

the system by giving State recognition. 
The wonderful exhibition of students’ 
work still’on view at the Society’s head- 
quarters,°28, Bedford.Square, W.C., has 
resulted in-a large number.of.congratula- 
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tions, as well as applications from various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and recom- 
mendations for a similar display of the 
drawings in the principal cities and towns, 
which, I may say. will be acceded to as far 
as possible. But, for the information of 
those to whom I am unable to reply indi- 
vidually, I wish to assure them through 
your valuable paper that it is the intention 
of the Society of Architects to take the 
necessary steps, at the earliest moment, to 
place before the Minister of Education a 
proposition which, I hope, will result in 
Government recognition and support, as 
it is unquestionably in the best interests of 
the community, and of national import- 
ance, that architecture of outstanding 
merit should in the future be the rule 
instead of the exception throughout the 
country, and it is bound to have a benefi- 
cial influence on the temperament of all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects, particu- 
larly the workers, whose homes and sur- 
roundings should be pleasing to the eye 
as well as hygienic and comfortable. 
EDWIN J. SADGROVE, 
President of the Society of Architects. 


TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 


A town-planning conference and exhibi- 
tion was held recently in the Town Hall 
at Wellington, New Zealand. The Hon. 
G. W. Russell, in the course of his presi- 
dential address, said that the object of the 
conference was practical. New Zealand 
was a young country, and! should endea- 
vour to avoid the mistakes made by 
other countries. There the growth of 
industries during the last hundred years 
had tended to the aggregation of popula- 
tion in the cities, the depletion of the’ rural 
districts, and the creation of slums. Great 
Britain had realised its mistake, and 
during recent years town-planning asso- 
ciations and activities had been strongly in 
evidence. Various garden towns had 
been laid out, suburbs created for the pur- 
pose of improving conditions, and a 
higher standard of living for the masses 
was being looked for. The movement 
had extended to Canada, America, and 
Australia. 

The Housing Question. 

The Hon. J. T. Paul said that the Domi- 
nion was not solving the housing question 
at present. In fact, the question was 
being made more difficult. The Govern- 
ment was trying to house the soldiers by 
assisting them to buy houses. This pro- 
cess of purchase naturally displaced other 
peonle and increased land values. The 
housing of the soldiers was accentuating 
the housing problem. Mr. Paul said that 
New Zealand needed the services of an 
expert town-planner. ' 


Town-planning Legislation. 

A paper on “Town-planning Legisla- 
tion” was read by Mr. H. F. von Haast, 
who made a detailed survey of what had 
been done in other countries, and sug- 
gested the measures that were required in 
New Zealand. Mr. von Haast sketched 
the town-planning laws of Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Germany, “New Zealand 
town-planners will agree,”, he added, “that 
legislation is essential, and that little can 
be achieved without a town-planning Act 
somewhat on the lines of the English Act 
of 1909, but simpler, less. cumbrous, and 
more elastic. There must’ be a central 
authority, a town-planning department, 
presided over by an expert town-planner, 


the pivot on which the whole machinery 


revolves. ...... 
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-— Town-planning in New Zealand. 
The Hon. A. M. Myers, Acting-Min 
of Finance, read a paper on “ The H 
and Justification of Town-planning 
New Zealand.” » New Zealand, he 
allowed its towns and cities to gr 
haphazard fashion. It would cost 
more to start on right lines than on-w 
lines, but the ultimate effect woul 
enormously important. The men who h 
founded the New Zealand cities ha 
neglected the future. They had s| 
forethought in Wellington, where 1 
Town Belt was a splendid heritage o 
community. But later generations 
not shown the same regard. New Zea 
had exceptional opportunities of cre 
towns and cities of ideal beauty a 
utility, but it had not: yet taken much 
vantage of these opportunities. 


War Memorials. 4 
Sir James Allen said that he intended 
lay before Cabinet proposals for 
acquisition of land in France, Gall 
and, perhaps, Palestine, on which to 
memorials to New Zealand soldiers. 
Britain and the other Dominions wi 
securing these plots of land, and they h 
advised New Zealand to do so. It} 
proposed that they should have 
memorials in the fields of France, 
there might be a difficulty about Pale: 
and Gallipoli. Then there was the 
tion of memorials in the foreign cem 
ries of the world. The War Graves | 
mission was laying out the cemeteries © 
the advice of the best horticultural ex 
and the best architects. They were 
posing to spend a million and a ha 
money in laying out the cemeteries, 
ing, planting, etc. New Zealand was 
ing in, and their share of the expe 
was, he. thought, £28,000 for the year. 
Supply of Building Materials. | 
Dr. J. P. Frengley, representing t 
Public Health Department, in the cou 
of a paper dealing with the health 
well-being of the people, said: It wa 
a correct assumption that town-pla 
had been entirely meglected in™ 
Zealand, Sanitation, for example, 
received a great deal of attention. 
worth remembering that the  straig 
streets which offended the eye of the te 
planner were regarded with favour b 
sanitary engineer. Standardisation 
homes spelled monotony. The pro 
of building material was a problem to 
faced. Timber was scarce, and bm 
yards had been lving idle. At the 
time the price of land was cont 
rising. Of what use was it to. tel 
people how to build beautiful homes 
the average man could not buy either la 
or building materials? 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMED 


Major Christopher Lowther ( 
Cumberland N.) asked the Mini 
Health in the House of Commo 
August 7, whether he was aware 
dirty condition of the streets in the 
bourhood of Paddington, and whe 
would take steps to cause the stré 
question to be thoroughly disinfect 
the view of preventing the propagatior 
disease. aS 

Major Astor replied that the Min’ 
Health had had no official represent 
on the subject, but in view of w 
taken place he was in communicati 
the local authorities with a wew 
sidering what steps it might be d 
to take to safeguard the health. 
people. He had also been in tout 
the local authorities of . Kensingt 


The 


ome time. He understood that seven 
ans were collecting refuse, and they ex- 
acted to have twenty on the streets to- 
orrow, 

‘Mr. J.. Jones (Lab., Silvertown): Will 
e hon. member undertake to disinfect 
e two Councils concerned ? 


meecCtRICITY (SUPPLY) BILL. 


Consideration of the Electricity 
‘upply) Bill was resumed by Standing 
ommittee “B” of the House of Com- 
ons on August 6 with Sir S. Roberts 
».U., Ecclesall) in the chair. 

Mr, Shortt (Home Secretary) moved to 
ld to Clause 7 the following provision: 
Where a generating station which is 
sted in a district electricity board under 
is section is in course of construction, 
tension, or repair, the rights and liabili- 
's of the former owners thereof under 
y contract for such construction, exten- 
m, or repair shall be transferred! to the 
ectricity Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Lieut.-Commander N. Craig (C.U. 
le of Thanet) moved to add the further 
ovision: “Interest at the rate of 6 per 
ot. per annum upon the standard price 
all be paid by the district electricity 
ard to the power owners of any such 
nerating station or main transmission 
eas from the date of vesting thereof in 
ch board until payment.’’ 

Mr. Shortt agreed to accept the amend- 
mt, but said he could not promise to 
cept 6 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to on the 
derstanding that the rate of interest 
ght be varied. 

4 further provision in 
ms proposed by Mr. 
reed to: 

“Where a generating station which is 
ted in a district electricity board under 
S section is in course of construction, 
ension or repair, the rights and liabili- 
3 of the former owners thereof under 
7 contract for such construction, exten- 
Qf, or repair shall be transferred to the 
trict electricity board.” 

ue clause as amended was added to the 
Phe Committee adiourned until after 
/autumn recess. 


the following 
Shortt was also 


BUILDING INTERESTS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


1 the House of Commons on August 7 
jor Prescott (C.U., Tottenham, N.) 
ed the Minister of Health whether he 
‘MM a position to make any announce- 
it concerning the request of the con- 
1ent authorities, seconded by the Water 
rd and the London County Council, 
an inquiry into the administration of 
“Metropolitan Water Board; whether 
request for the setting up of a commis- 
had been granted; and if so, could 
state when the commission was likely 
ut and what the terms of reference 
Id be, 

‘ajor Astor: Yes, sir; my right hon. 
id is considering the composition of a 
able body to inquire into the matter 
‘red to in the question,, and he hopes 
*t up this body very shortly. I cannot, 
Ned to-day make any detailed state- 


Acquisition of Land. 
% House of Lords considered 
Sust 7) on the report stage the 
4isition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
ation) Bill, which seeks to amend the 
Tegulating the assessment of compen- 


- 


F 
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sation in respect of land acquired compul- 
sorily for public purposes. 

Clause 2 of the Bill sets out that the 
value of land acquired shall be taken to 
be the amount which the land, if sold in 
the open market by a willing seller, might 
be expected to. realise, ‘‘ provided always 
that regard Shall be had to all returns and 
assesments for taxation made or 
acquiesced in by the claimant during the 
three years next preceding the assessment 
of compensation.”” The Earl of Selborne 
moved to leave out this proviso, which, he 
said, was not inserted in the original Bill 
by the Government nor by the House of 
Commons in Grand Committee. It was 
inserted 6n report stage, and after pressure 
from a group of members known as the 
Land Values Group. The object of the 
amendment on which the proviso was 
based was to alter the definition of values 
deliberately adopted by the Government.— 
The Lord Chancellor, opposing the amend- 
ment, said the proviso merely carried out 
the intenticns of the Government, as pro- 
mised by the Prime Minister when Chan- 
cellor of the. Exchequer,—On a division the 
amendment was rejected by 31 votes to 20. 
The Committee stage was concluded. 


Expenses of Afforestation. 

An explanatory memorandum was 
issued on August 7 as a White Paper, on 
the expenditure likely to be incurred under 
the Forestry Bill. lt is estimated that the 
total expenditure will be £3,418,500, and 
this figure is made up under the following 


Seven headings: Scheme for afforesting 


150,000 acres by direct State action, 
42,245,000; advances to local authorities 
and private owners, £327,500; purchase 
and reconstruction, of devastated hard- 
wood areas, £300,000; education, £45,000; 
research and experiment, £30,000; estab- 
lishment charges, £446,000; encourage- 
ment of forest industries, £25,000. 


LONDON. MUNICIPAL STRIKES. 


The interesting announcement is made 
that in Kensington, where a strike of 
municipal. employees is in progress, the 
Middle Class Union~ have arranged for 
voluniary workers to clear the streets, 

In response to the invitation of the Ken- 
sington Council there were numerous ap- 
plicants for the positions rendered vacant 
by the 500 workmen who remained out on 
strike after the expiration of the time- 
limit given them by the council. Of these 
applicants 170 were engaged, comprising a 
good stamp of capable young men, includ- 
ing a fair number of ex-Service men. 
When this became known among. the 
strikers a few of them sought an inter- 
view with the Borough Council officials, 
and asked to be re-engaged, but their ser- 
vices were refused. Subsequently a request 
was sent to the Town Clerk that the 
matter should be referred to arbitration, 
but it was pointed out that the council’s 
offer to take this course a short time ago 
was refused by the men, and it was now 
too late, 

A crisis was reached on August 7 in the 
dispute between the Paddington Council 
and,its 280 dustmen, roadsweepers, car- 
men, and other workmen. The men went 
out on strike on July 25, on the question 
of a forty-seven-hour week. This was 
granted by the council, but the strilke con- 
tinued on the question of back pay for all 
hours worlsed in excess of the forty-seven 
since the last pay-day in May. ‘Subse- 
quently an ultimatum was issued to the 
men warning them that if thev did not 
resume their duty at the usual hour on 
Wednesday morning, August 6, they 
would be regarded as having terminated 
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their employment under the council. The 
men failed to return, however, and on this 
being reported to a special meeting of the 
Works Committee of the council the com- 
mittee, acting on the delégated authority 
of the council, decided to advertise for 
men to take the place of thestrikers. Since- 
then advertisements have been issued for 
masons at about 72s. per week, wood 
paviors 55s., roller drivers 64s., handy men 
65S., 53S., and 51s., night watchmen 47s., 
labourers 50s., sewer flushers 61s., con- 
venience attendants 5os., farriers from 
8os. to 68s., wheelwrights 8o0s., dustmen 
(piece-work), average 75s., carmen 535., 
sweepers 49S., sweeping gangers 51s., and 
parkkeepers 50s. <A high official of the 
council pointed out that in taking the: 
course they had they were simply falling 
into line with the action taken by the 
authorities at Kensington, and he was 
hopeful that Paddington would be as for- 
tunate as Kensington in securing men to 
take the places of the strikers. ‘‘ I know,”’ 
said this official, ‘‘ that two-thirds of our 
former men want to come back, but they 
are simply afraid to do so because of the 
threats that are held over their heads.’’ He 
added that the Works Committee were 
firm to a man in the decision they had 
made, and there would be no wavering. In 
the meantime arrangements have been 
made for a partial cleansing of the streets 
at night under the protection of the police, 
and a large number of householders are 
getting rid of their house refuse by burn- 
ing it. 


BOON OLICES. 
Asphalt and Bitumen. 

“Statue of Lugal-dandu, King of Adab 
(3000 °B.C,), Showing Eye-sockets Lined 
with Asphalt,” This is the frontispiece of 
Mr. Herbert Abraham’s heavy volume, 
‘* Asphalts and Allied Substances.’’? Having 
given a history of asphalt, the author be- 
comes very tecnnical. The book is crowded. 
with charts, diagrams, and statistics, and 
deals exhaustively with every branch of 
bituminous substances. It is divided into 
five parts—the fifth part of sole value to 
the technical man. Mr. Abraham appeals. 
(1) to the works chemist engaged in 
analysing products; (2) to the factory 
superintendent: supplying data for the 
compound of mixtures; (3) to the sales- 
man who desires to know what he is sell- 
ing; and (4) to the architect, engineer, and 
contractor who must understand the prin- 
ciples underlying the practical application, 
of bituminous products. Thus it may be 
seen that Mr. Abraham’s book is of high 
technical value. 


‘““Asphalts and Allied Subs-ances.’ By Herbert 
Abraham, BS. of Chemistry, Member A.C.S.,S.C.1., 
ASEM. TeAT.M.. vss. net. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. London: Crospy Lockwood & 
Son, 7, Stationers’ Hal. Court, Ludgate Hill. 


Hot-water Work, 

Mr. Frederick Dye has brought out a 
practical treatise on hot-water supply, 
which is designed to appeal both to the 
experienced and to the beginner, With this 
object, the book is divided into two parts. 
Fart I. deals with first principles—with 
hot-water supply as a subject for study and 
investigation. The author describes 
several valuable experiments which can be 
carried out without difficulty by the 
student; one of the utmost value for the 
proper understanding of the subject. Pant 
II. is confined to practical work, such as 
will aid in installing and discovering the 
defects in the various systems of apparatus 
—in circulating pipes, in connections, and 
in boilers. It also deals with the various 
ills and diseases which attack these instal- 
lations, such as noisy boilers and boiler 
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explosions. In the last chapter the fixing 
of gas boilers is described, because the gas 
heater is becoming popular, and will soon, 
so the author says, be a feature in every 
kitchen, the companion of the gas cooker. 
Above all, Mr. Dye insists upon the im- 
portance of experiment. 

‘‘Hot Water Supply.” By Frederick Dye, M.R.I- 


Price 8s, 6d. (8s. 10d, post free in the U.K.). Messrs 
E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 57, Haymarket, London, S. W.r- 


Guide to Government Property for Sale. 

The fifth number of “ Surplus,” the, bi- 
monthly official organ of the Ministry of 
Munitions Disposal Board, was published 
on August I. Over 120 pages. are devoted 
to the classification and description of sur- 
plus war material, and some new illustra- 
tions are given of national factories, 
machinery, etc., for sale. Huts and build- 
ing material for disposal are conveniently 
grouped under counties, and another fea- 
ture which will be found useful is the ad- 
vance notices of the various auction sales 
classified both as regards materials and 
localities. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The report on housing progress, issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health, states: 

The number of new schemes received by 
the Ministry during the week ended 
August 2 from local authorities and public 
utility societies was 211. The total num- 
ber of schemes submitted was 3,797, repre- 
senting an area of about 41,000 acres, At 
the average rate of ten houses to the acre, 
this area is sufticient for 410,000 houses. 
The rural authorities are responsible for 
the majority of the schemes submitted. 
Of the London authorities, the Kensing- 
ton, Islington, and Stepney Councils sub- 
mitted small site schemes. The Ministry 
have approved the site of 334 acres on the 
Page Estate proposed to be purchased by 
the Woolwich Council. Measures are 
being taken by the Ministry to prevent 
avoidable delay in the clearance of slum 
areas. In each of the housing regions 
into which the country has been divided 
tor administrative convenience a deputy 
commissioner, provided with the necessary 
staff, and, working through the local 
authorities and their medical officers of 
health, is to devote himself solely to work 
for the amelioration of the slum problem. 

Some publicity has been given to cases 
in which it is alleged that housing has 
been delayed owing to the intervention of 
the Ministry after the local authorities 
have provisionally agreed with landowners 
as to the price to be paid for the land re- 
quired for housing schemes. The position 
of the Ministry may be shortly stated. 
Quite apart from any consideration of the 
financial aid given by the State it is 
clearly the duty of the Ministry to secure 
economies wherever possible. In order to 
ensure that excessive prices shall not be 
paid for land they require every local 
authority to consult the district valuer of 
the land valuation denartment regarding 
the value of the land proposed to be pur- 
chased. In the majority of cases local 
authorities are able to obtain the land they 
require at satisfactory prices by agree- 
ment. Where dispute has arisen negotia- 
tions have been undertaken by the valua- 
tion officers, and such negotiations had 
been completed in 300 cases up to the end 
of July. The total of the sums provision- 
ally agreed*upon or asked for these sites 
was £587,927 ; the valuation by the Govern- 
ment valuers was £416,800, and the price 
finally agreed to be paid £444,677. This 
represents a saving effected of £143,250. 
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The area of these sites is approximately 
2,321 acres, and the above figures repre- 
sent a saving of £61 per acre, or nearly a 
quarter of the amount demanded. The 
Tynemouth Corporation are proposing to 
buy some hostels erected for the Admiralty 
in their district. The hostels were con- 
structed with the possibility in view of 
their ultimate conversion into flats, and 
the Corporation’s plan is to use the hostels 
as dwellings for the working classes. The 
hostels are centrally heated and fitted with 
electric light, and it is estimated that there 
will be sufficient room for forty-four dwell- 
ings, 

Details of local authorities’. schemes 
dealt with during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number of 
schemes submitted by seventy-five local 
authorities was 208, bringing the ~ total 
number of schemes to 3,739. 

Schemes Approved.—Eighty-six schemes 
were approved, representing 1,087.73 acres. 
This brings the total number of local 
authorities schemes approved to 1,111, re- 
presenting approximately 15,600 acres. 


Lay-outs. 
Schemes Submitted.—Fifty-four schemes 
were submitted by forty-three local autho- 


rities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 602. 
Schemes Approved. — Twenty-two 


schemes, submitted by twenty-one lcoal 
authorities, were approved, bringing the 
total number of schemes approved to 265. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted. — Thirty-nine 
schemes, representing 1,683 houses, were 
submitted by thirty-one local authorities. 
This brings the total number of local 
authorities’ schemes submitted to 341, re- 
presenting 19,063 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Nine schemes, re- 
presenting 382 houses, were approved, 
bringing the total number of schemes ap- 
proved to 189, representing 12,610 houses. 


COMPETITIONS (OREN: 


August 14.—Bootle : Houses. 


The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee invite competitive designs for new 
houses, suitable for the working-classes, in 
one or all three of the small blocks, each 
bounded by roads, on the committee’s 
housing estate in Orrell. Conditions and 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
J. S. Tumilty, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Bootle. (See letter from R:J.B.A. in next 
column.) 


August 15.—Leamington ; Memorial. 


The War Memorial Committee invite 
architects to submit designs for the pro- 
posed memorial to be erected in Euston 
Place, Leamington. The Committee have 
appointed Mr. H. V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A:, 
14, Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C., to 
act as the assessor, to draw up the instruc- 
tions and particulars, and to adjudicate on 
the designs received. Premiums of £100, 
f50 and £25 are offered for the designs 
placed respectively first, second, and third 
by the assessor. Particulars and plan of 
the site may be obtained from Mr. L. Raw- 
linson, town clerk, on payment of £1 1s., 
which will be returned on receipt of a 
pona-fide design. Designs to be received 
not later than October 15. Any questions 
relative to the competition must be re- 
ceived not later than August 15. 
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thirty-six acres of land at Bromborough 
the selected plans to become the propert 
of the Council. Mr, Badger, director « 
housing for Liverpool, has consented © 
adjudicate. Plan of site can be obta 
from Mr. W. A. Weston, clerk, on 
ment of ros., which will be refunded 
receipt of design. Designs must be se 
to the Council Offices by August 22 and 
under motto. : 


September 1.—Armagh Electric Ligh 
Scheme. a 

The Armagh Urban District Council ir 
vite electrical engineers to supply plans 
specifications and estimates for an electri 
light and power scheme for the district. 


able scheme. The prize-winner will | 
appointed engineer at the recognised fi 
for such work, Plans, specifications, ai 
estimates to be sent to the Town Clerk b 
September 1. ; 


September 29.—Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travellin 
studentships of £25 each for competi ion 
The drawings must reach the Secretary ¢ 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, ne 
later than September 29, 1919. Furthe 


particulars may be obtained from tl 
secretary. ; 
September 29.—Bridlington; Wa > 


Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee i 
designs for a war memorial. Premium 
#100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem 
ber 30: Particulars from the secretai 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 


Bootle Housing and Town-plannin 


Competition. | 
The Competitions Committee of th 
Roval Institute of British Archi 
requests members and _licentiates 


refrain from taking part in the abov 
compctition, the conditions not being 
conformity with the Institute Regulation) 
for Architectural Competitions. The 
mittee is in communication with 
promoters of the competition with a 
to the amendment of the conditions. 


LUTON PEACE MEMORIAL, — 


Luton has played a worthy part 1 
commemoration of the local men who 
their lives in the war by a perma 
memorial of the Peace in the shape 
recreation ground, given by 
Wernher, who is Lady of the Mano 
Luton. This land, extending over el 
acres, is situated, between Tennyson 
and Trapp’s Lane, and is close to 
Water Tower. In a letter conveying 
eift to the Council Lady Wernher s 
that as the Luton Hoo Estate was ve 
in trustees she would charge herself 
payment to the trustees of the valu 
this site, and so be able to offer it as a 
gift to the town, subject only to the 
poration undertaking to make it suit 
and maintain it for the purpose for w 
it was given. Her desire was tha 
should be a permanent memorial of 
glorious Peace, and also a mark of | 
own interest in the welfare and happine 
of the people of Luton. The Cot 
unanimously passed a resolution thanking 
Lady Wernher for this generous gift. 


THE 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Hanger Sockets for Reinforced 
Concrete Butldings. 

ie of the problems arising from the 

yf reinforced concrete for factory or 

house buildings is the provision of 

tive mechanical fixtures. This has 


solved, it is claimed, by the use of 
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mining industry to-day have brought into 
painful prominence the question of fuel 


wastage in the home. Much of. this 
wastage can be directly traced to the 


various old-fashioned types of grates and 
stoves to which builders have clung so 
tenaciously in the past. The new and 
greatly improved designs in which the 
London Warming and Ventilating Com- 


*% or Ya bolts secured into 
Rigifix Bolt Hanger Sockets. / 


7 


About 2 6” centres About 2° 6” centres 


Grillage for connecting 
Shaft Hangers, etc 


‘RIGIFIX” BOLT HANGER SOCKETS CONNECTING A STEEL GRILLAGE 10 
: A CONCRETE BEAM. 


Rigifix Slotted 
Insert 


Standara length, 3. 0° 


ra ve ry foal 
' 4 1! im 
m4 re ot 


| 


Rigifix Slotted Insert. 


Me ere eo 


“RIGIFIX”” SLOTTED INSERTS CONNECTING SHAFT HANGERS DIRECT TO 


A CONCRETE BEAM, 


fix” bolt hanger sockets and slotted 
3, which saves the expensive neces- 
f cutting into the concrete. These 
shave been extensively used in some 
2 largest buildings erected in this 
‘y. Many works managers prefer to 
the shafting and other equipment 
d by a grillage fixed to the underside 
» beams overhead, and this grillage 
2asily be fixed to concrete when 
fix” bolt-hanger sockets are em- 
din the beams. Machinery can be 
ed down to concrete floors by bolts 
‘d into “Rigifix” fittings let into a 
te floor. As will be seen from the 
ations, the apparatus is simple to fix. 
Manufactured by Messrs. Building 
cts, Ltd., of Truscon House, South 
agton, London, S.W.z7. 


Economy : Cooking and Heating 
i Apparatus. 

recent paralysing miners’ strike 

1€ general air of apprehension and 

ainty which hangs over the coal- 


Ve wras p< abace CER ST 
pete 


pany specialise will meet.with more than 
an ordinary welcome. The old type 
kitchen range, for instance, always a 
source of trouble to the housewife, has 
been improved and. modified to a mar- 
vellous extent, and in the ‘‘ Kooksjoie”’ 
—one of the firm’s many inventions—has 
reached a state that is very near perfec- 
tion. 

One of its great points is that if the 
range is placed against a blank wall three 
sides of the apparatus are accessible, It 
is adapted for all kinds of fuel, but it is 
claimed that the best results are obtained 
with anthracite. 

The London Warming and Ventilating 
Company are amongst the pioneers of 
anthracite smokeless coal for household 
uses, and have always made a feature of 
closed stoves with mica fronts, which 
allow of a luminous, cheerful glow being 
seen, as well as its warmth being en- 
joyed. ; 

One feature of the firm’s base-burning 
stoves is that they can be kept alight night 


and day during the whole winter with 
but slight attention night and morning. 
They combine ventilation with heat by 
drawing impure air from the room, These 
stoves can be set up in any fireplace with- 
out disturbing the mantel or chimney- 
piece. 

Demonstrations can be seen daily at 
the London Warming and _ Ventilating 
Company’s show-rooms, 20, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Cutrass Products. 

To make their various products more 
widely known, Messrs. Cuirass Pro- 
ducts, .Ltd., «of. 39,. Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., have issued = an 
attractive booklet. One of the pro- 
blems the builder or © constructional 
engineer has to grapple with is the protec- 
tion of exposed objects from the destruc- 
tive influences of the atmosphere, water, 
chemicals, gases, etc., and it is claimed for 
the Cuirass Products that they give great 
protection against those destroying ele- 
ments. One of the firm’s specialities is a 
liquid roofing, which, though made from 
tar, is different in its molecular construc- 
tion from either tar or bitumen, and will 
not oxidise or run and crack in the hottest 
weather. It is especially recommended 
for worn-out felts, rubber substitutes, 
asbestos roofings, and rusty corrugated 
roofings, where it will save a considerable 
sum in renewals, 

It may be mentioned, in proof of. the 
above, that a roof coated for the Govern- 
ment seven years ago in Dublin is re- 
ported to be as good to-day as when first 
treated, and bridges painted in India five 
years ago show no signs of rust. 

Cuirass oil is a preparation that is used 
extensively by the Admiralty. It is of 
high value as a wood preservative. 

Other Cuirass products include asphalt 
for roads and flat roofs, oil fuel for Diesel 
engines, and a damp-course preparation, 
all of which are sure to be extensively 
used in the coming davs of reconstruction 
and development. 


Prufit Cement Waterproofing. 

The waterproofing of cement is now 
freely recognised as an essential detail. 
Waterproofing with Prufit is simple and 
easy. Any labourer can use it with com- 
plete success. It is an all-British produc- 
tion and supersedes “ Ceresit,” which was 
made in Germany and at one time used 
very extensively in this country. 

Having regard to the proved efficiency 
of “ Ceresit,” Messrs. Rogers, Welch, and 
Co., Ltd., acquired the German patent 
and obtained a licence from H.M, Board 
of Trade to manufacture Prufit from the 
same formula. 7 


R.I.B.A. RECORD OF HONOUR 


We are informed that in the official 
Record of Honour published on page 161 
of our issue of July 30 the name of the 
commander of H.M. Motor Launch 13, 
who destroyed many enemy mines, should 
have been given as Lieutenant E. F. 
Duncanson, and not as stated. 


COMING EVENTS. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

London meeting of the Council. 
SEPTEMBER 25. 

Shipping, Engineering, and Machinery 
Exhibition. At “Olympia,” Addison 
Road Station. Opening of the exhibition 
by the Right Hon, Lord Weir of East- 
wood. The exhibition will remain open 
for three weeks. 
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The Week’s News from Far 


Commencement of New Government 
Buildings. 
Building operations for the new Govern- 
ment offices at Acton Vale were started on 
August 6. 


New Fish Market for Ramsgate. 
The Board of Trade intend to build a 
new fish market at Ramsgate to take the 
place of that used as a naval ammunition 
dump during the war and destroyed by a 
Zeppelin bomb. 


Renovating St. Stephen's. 

It is probable that new works will be 
carried out at the House of Commons 
shortly, including structural alterations in 
portions of the precincts. Since 1914 little 
or nothing has been done beyond occa- 
sional cleaning, 


Dunkirk British Seamen’s Institute. 

It is proposed to erect a British Seamen’s 
Institute at Dunkirk as a memorial to our 
merchant seamen. The institute is to con- 
tain a memorial chapel and court. 


New Houses at Leeds, 

The erection of two new houses has 
been commenced in a Leeds suburb, and 
the work is arousing considerable interest 
in the city. Forty-seven new houses are 
to be built at once at an estimated cost 
of £42,750. 

Concrete Housing at Edinburgh. 

The Edinburgh Town Council are 
making enquiries concerning the building 
of concrete houses, and the Housing Com- 
mittee have visited and examined the con- 
crete houses at Barnhill and the Tullis 
workshops where the concrete blocks were 
made. 


War Memorial for Wotton-under-Edge. 

A meeting of subscribers to the Wotton- 
under-Edge war memorial approved of a 
design of memorial, to cost £500. With 
the balance of over £100 the committee 
were empowered to have panels placed 
around the Town Hall bearing the names 
of all from the parish who had served in 
the war, stated to be upwards of. 500. 


Cenotaph in. Exeter Cathedral Close. 

Devon War Memorial Committee has de- 
cided that the county memorial-to the men 
who fell in the war shall tale the simple 
form of a ‘cenotaph, surmounted by a 
cross, similar to those being erected in 
France, It is.to.be placed in the Cathedral 
Close. Lord. Fortescue has been asked to 
select the design. 


Bartlett School of Architecture. 

In connection with the Bartlett School 
of Architecture at University College, 
London, the following new appointments 
have been made: Messrs. Martin Shaw 
Briggs, A.R.I;B.A., and H. Chalton 
Bradshaw, A.R.1.B.A., assistants, and Mr. 
Ernest P. B. Musman; B.A., assistant in 
the evening classes. 


Condition of Nunny Castle. 

Somerset Archeological “Society have 
called the attention of the Inspector of 
National Monuments ‘to the condition of 
Nunny Castle, where, owing to the 
growth of ‘trees and ‘other causes, disin- 
tegration is proceeding rapidly. | A por- 
tion of the wall has, it is stated, already 
fallen. i 


' Housing at Frome. 

At a meeting of the Frome. Urban 
Council the Housing Committee reported 
that they had arranged for the purchase 
of 21a, Ir. 23p. of land. for. building ‘pur- 
poses in ‘various parts of the town; the 
agreed price for which was £4,251 1s.°od., 
and the number of houses. arranged to be 


erected was 142. The report was approved, 
but the council decided to take legal 
Gpinion as to the wording of the resolu- 
tion asking for a loan for the scheme, 


Quantity Surveyors’ Association. _ 

At the last meeting of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, Mr. Walter Law- 
rance, F.S.1., of Bloomsbury, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, with Mr. 
Arthur Cross, F.S.I., and Mr. H. Eng- 
land, both of Westminster, as vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Lawrance was the first presi- 
dent upon the formation of the Associa- 
tion sixteen years ago, and remained a 
member of the Council after the expiration 
of his term of office. 

Concrete House at Nottingham. 

A concrete house is nearing completion 
at Lancaster Road, Nottingham, by Mr. 
S. G. Richardson. The main walls, 9 in. 
thick, are composed of concrete slabs, 
grooved to fit into each other. The outer 
slabs are of weather-resisting concrete, and 
the inner ones of absorberft breeze con- 
crete. The space between these two sets 
of slabs—about 4 in.—is filled in with con- 
crete rubble. The slabs measure 18 in. 
by 12in., and are “tied” at intervals with 
metal, embedded in the material on the 
principle of reinforced concrete. 


Proposed Trades Hali for Harrogate. 

Competitive plans are to be invited from 
architects throughout the country for the 
erection of a trades hall and Rowton 
Homes at a cost of £20,000 by the Harro- 
gate Trades and Labour Club, who have 
purchased the Holmes Estate in High 
Harrogate. The large hall will have ac- 
commodation for 800, and there will be 
suites of rooms for the activities of thirty- 
three trade societies, ten friendly societies, 
and any other societies in the town. The 
proposed Rowton Homes or  lodging- 
houses will have beds for fifty. 

‘“ City” of Huts at Paris. 

As a solution to the housing difficulty in 
Paris it has been arranged that uncom- 
pleted buildings should be finished at the 
expense of the Government, and mean- 
while a city of huts has been erected at a 
spot near the fortifications. The accom- 
modation is intended for refugees from 
the invaded districts and for demobilised 
soldiers. Food and accommodation will 
be free to all those who can prove their 
right of entry to the ‘‘ city,’ which has 
been provided with an infirmary, phar- 
macy, baths, and public washhouse, and 
is fitted with gas, electric light, and water 
laid on. 

Housing Appointments. 

West Penwith Rural District Council 
has appointed Mr. H. Madden (Penzance), 
out of ten applicants, as architect and tech- 
nical adviser for the Council’s housing 
scheme at a-salary of £150 a year. . The 
Denbigh Town Council has appointed Mr. 
James Hughes, of Denbigh, architect 
under its housing scheme. Mr. Hughes 
during the war was engaged at the Liver- 
pool office of T, Taliesin Rees and Com- 
pany, architects. _ Newton Abbot Rural 
District Council has appointed Mr. B. H. 
Palmer (Topsham) as architect for the 
housing scheme, and accepted an offer of 
Lord Clifford to sell the freehold of Hayes 


field at Kingsteignton for £200 per acre. 


Lighting and Efficiency. 
In.a.lecture before the British Scientific 


‘Products Exhibition at the Central Hall, 


Westminster, on July 28,:Mr. Leon Gaster 
spoke of the great importance of scientific 
industrial « lighting, in the interests of 


‘health, safety, and efficiency. The lecturer 


1919. 


and Near 


gave instances of accidents due to 
lighting, and of the improvement in 9 
and quality of work resulting from 
proved illumination. The Home Off 
this country had taken the lead ; 
matter before the war by appoint 
departmental committee to deal wit 
matter, and a valuable report had 
issued in 1915. In the United States 
were no five States which possesse¢ 
on industrial lighting, and this ¢« 
should not lag behind, He ed 
definite reference to adequate li 
would be made in the next Factor 
Birmingham Schools. 
In a report submitted to a meeti 
Birmingham Education Commi 
Sites and Buildings Sub-Commi 
that the Housing and Town 
Committee have been asked to m 
vision for new schools in all their ho 
schemes, and the chairman of the Ei 
tion Committee has recently been 
nished with information concern 
development of the different are 
result of which the sub-commit 
already selected a site on the Yardl 
Estate. They have also approve 
on the Batchelor’s Farm Estate, 
Lane, in place of one which has 
propriated for housing purposes. 
case the Housing Committee have 
requested to reserve a piece of 
school gardens, and’ it is the inte 
the swh-committee to make such 
when purchasing sites in future 
schools in the undeveloped areas. _ 
Chichester War Memorial, — 
The Chichester War Memorial | 
mittee, after considering various sd 
suggested for a memorial, have de 
upon the restoration of the old Gui 
in the Priory Park, at an estimated c 
£3,500. The Guildhall is the re 
a monastery built by the F 
Monks. For 300 years after the 
tion of the monastery it was used 
pally, and was the Assize Court o 
The restoration scheme by the 
Mr. E, S. Prior, A-R.A.. (Prob 
Architecture at Cambridge), pro 
ithe construction of a raised dai 
‘eastern end of the old building wit 
on the wall containing the namé 
fallen. The middle bays of the 
are to be converted for the us 
ings, for which the raised dais 
a platform. The western end 
adapted for the purposes of a Te: 
room. 


Howden Housing Sche 

At the meeting of the How 
Council on July 27, it was res 
make application to the Publi 
Loan Commissioners for a loan 
the purchase of a site at Howden 
nection with the housing schen 
housing scheme for the who 
Howden rural district contem 
building of about 250 houses, i 
thirty houses for Howden town 
prehension existed as to which 
was to build houses for police, 
vants, railwaymen, and the pe 
an air station. He gathered that 
Riding County Council intended 
houses for all their employees, i 
police, but this.seemed to be at” 
with the speech of Dr. Addison, © 
Leeds. It was desirable that th 
be a clear understanding as to 
each authority had to build. 0: 
gestion of the Chairman, it was de 
‘address a letter to the Ministry 0 


on the question. 
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Picturesqueness in Architecture: An Analysis 


*HE fact that studied and scholarly art criticism fails 
to include architecture amongst its varied activi- 
ties has been the subject of many recent regrets. 

veral diverse theories have been advanced in the 
leavour to explain this apparent anomaly, but a pos- 
le one seems so far to have escaped attention. The 
ise of this omission from art criticism is possibly to be 
nd in certain extraneous qualities which architecture 
thers to itself in the course of time, rendering an 
jartial vision, for those who might make a willing 
yt to obtain it, a matter of great difficulty. These 
ilities may be loosely included in the term picturesque- 
is. And this is indeed a factor, the particular form 
which the original designer had but little conception 
1 over which he had still less control. 
This picturesqueness is ultimately of two kinds, 
ich are so amalgamated with each other, in infinite 
ations, that in the particular it 1s difficult to decide the 
ponderant factor. Lhe one kind is objective and takes 
ect entirely through the vision; the other is subjective 
1 acts more directly upon the mind of the beholder. 
th render serious criticism a matter of great difficulty 
1 only to be undertaken by one who has ever within 
1 certain definite standards, the outcome of much 
jent study. These standards he may apply to all 
umples presenting themselves for his consideration, 
ich he will thus be enabled to view liberated from 
aw possibly delectable, but certainly parasitical, 
cumbrances. 

his subjective picturesqueness arises from certain sen- 

‘ents and emotions to which the contemplation of a 

Iding may give rise, owing possibly to the association 

ideas or romantic suggestions; but whereas in music 

ind less often in painting and poetry—such emotions 

y constitute the sole reason for a work’s existence, in 

hitecture this is never the case. Such feelings as that 

the satisfaction experienced at the sight of an old 

Iding, still faithfully serving the purpose for which its 

agner originally intended it, or as that of romance 

ich the contemplation of an old house rich in the accu- 
lation of tradition and history projects within the 

id of the beholder, or again as that of the awe and 

erence which are experienced within some venerable 

hedral, the very vaults and glass seeming yet to hold 
act some of the originally consecrated atmosphere, 

‘liable to hinder the critical faculties in their task of 

ection and rejection. 

duman emotional faculties seem to be limitless in 

ir diverse manifestations and yearnings, and one of 

*many functions of art is to satisfy them. Thus it 

nes about that the art forms of a particular period 

their tone from the prevailing sentiments and aspi- 
ions. Furthermore, it will ‘be found that each period 
curiously and intimately related with some previous 
> (an endeavour to discover a formula for this appa- 
itly arbitratory relationship would constitute a re- 
tch of great interest); indeed, the present is always 

h the unconscious outcome of the immediate past and 

conscious revival of some remoter period. Thus, at 


the moment the prevailing note is Georgian, and it is 
probable that betore long a Victorian revival may be 
expected, for signs of its early advent are not lacking. 
Now it will be found that a certain picturesque glamour 
attaches itself to the revived age, resulting in a some- 
what uncritical acceptance of all its art forms. This, 
then, constitutes another manifestation of the subjective 
picturesqueness, to which architecture 1s far more sus- 
ceptible than are the other branches of Art. 

Equally insidious in its influence is that objective pic- 


turesqueness—often a legacy of time—a gentle mellowing 


of the passing years; but often indeed it is some even 
more ineffable quality caused by shadows, or by the re- 
flection of a golden sunset, or by a certain crispness of a 
winter’s morning. Such qualities as the rich tone which 
the west ends of our London churches acquire in the full- 
ness of time (by their constant exposure to the driving 
rain on the prevalent westerly winds, or the massing of 
certain buildings against a well-harmonising background, 
or the sagging of an old ridge, the moss on a well-worn 
roof, or the gentle softness of texture, colour, and out- 
line acquired by old stone work, are effects of pic- 
turesqueness, acting forcibly upon a receptive mind 
which must, unless great determination be brought to 
bear, distort the judgment ‘by the first generous onrush 
of admiration at such beauty. 

What allowances, if any, it may be asked, did the old 
builders make towards this effect of picturesqueness 
which their efforts were to acquire in the course of time, 
causing us to view their work with such a changed 
vision? Possibly from the examples of older buildings 
around them they noted the softening of colour and 
contour brought about by a few years’ exposure, and 
were thus emboldened to embark on enterprises such 
as a diaper wall of square blocks of hewn stone and cut 
flints, knowing that their pristine freshness and garish- 
ness would soon give way to a pleasanter tone which 
might in time ibe generally admired, however much it 
would at first startle and displease. And thus the more 
important question arises as to the extent to which 1t 
may be considered admissible to aim consciously at the 
premature attainment of these effects; those which are 
due merely to the ravages of time being capable of a 
certain imitation. It may at once be said that such an 
endeavour indicates, apart from any ethical considera- 
tions of deceit, a paucity of ideas, for a building relying 
on such effects must be in itself devoid of architectural 
merit, which, as may already have been noted, is a 
matter of no such ephemeral or fortuitous results as 
those acquired by the passing of years or the accumula- 
tion of romantic associations. A picturesqueness which 
grows naturally and healthily along with the building 
may, however, lbe considered as entirely legitimate, as, 
for example, that which may owe its origin to the re-use 
of old materials, or to a particularly intimate harmony 
between a building and its immediate environment. It 
nevertheless must be realised that these qualities are 
entirely independent of any architectural merit which it 
may possess. It may therefore be said that all 
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tionally deceitful expedients, such as the wilful sagging 
of a ridge, are to be mercilessly condemned; for deceit 
should \be regarded as inadmissible in art as in all other 
spheres of life. 

It is impossible to formulate a precise hierarchy of the 
art, the whole matter not lending itself to such dog- 
matic treatment ; consequently it is not possible to assign 
a definite place to architecture : but of the many qualities 
which differentiate it from the other arts, this manner of 
acquiring, as it were, a kind of glamour is the most 
unique. Age, fashion, rarity, all these may tend to 
hinder a clear judgment on other forms, but none 
acquires quite so distinct a quality having so little rela- 
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tion to the object to which it clings, and so much po 
to influence judgment. A®sthetic laws and rules — 
balance and symmetry—a close harmony between ¢c 
struction and ornament, purpose and form—have be 
evolved. In passing judgment, these it is that must 
satisfied, and no criticism can be round that igno 
them. 

It may be said, then, that picturesqueness is often 
entrancing addition to an architectural compositio: 
many cases enhancing its beauty, but one whose 
sence must at all time be realised if sound judgment 1 
be maintained and healthy criticism undertaken. _ 


Notes and 


Two Momentous Reports. 

ATTERS of vital concern to the building trade were 
M discussed at the meetings of the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry which were held on Thursday 
and Friday of last week at Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
Interest centred principally. upon a startling report of the 
Building Resettlement Committee on ‘‘ The Supply of Labour 
for Government Housing Schemes,’’? and a somewhat revolu- 
tionary interim report by the Committee on Scientific Manage- 
ment and Reduction of Costs on ‘‘ An Organised Public Service 
in the Building Industry.”’ The former revealed the alarming 
fact that if every available man now engaged on building work 
were to be exclusively employed on housing schemes contem- 
plated by the Government there would still be a deficit of over 
100,000 men, ‘The situation is infinitely more serious than most 
people anticipated. It would be extremely unfair to give 
housing absolute priority over every other class of building 
work, yet something like this seems to be inevitable if steps are 
not promptly taken to augment labour resources. The Com- 
mittee makes many interesting suggestions to this end, and it 
is to be hoped that one or other, or a combination of all, may 
see us safely through a period of unexampled trial and difficylty. 
The interim report on an organised public service for the 
building industry being so extremely unconventional in its 
recommendations, “we .are not surprised to learn that the 
assembled master builders were disinelined to commit. them- 
selves to it without-full consideration of all that it involves. In 
any case, the Committee is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced a document that is full of the new spirit, and one which 
marks a definite stage in the development of industrial 

organisation and management. 


The New London Mart. 

Those persons who imagined that the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, was a national institution. “as safe as the Bank of 
England,’’ have been rather scandalised as well as disillusioned 
to find that the auctioneers of real estate have been brought 
as low as advertising for a new home may be held to indicate. 
They also are mortal, and those who so light-heartedly knock 
down other folks’ great estates are now seeking to hire or pur- 
chase a little housé-property where they can continue to bring 
under the hammer “this desirable residence, replete with. all 
modern conveniences, and delightfully situated in its own 
grounds.’? They will pardon us.a momentary flicker of mildly 
malicious pleasure at seeing the “auctioneers and estate 
agents ”’ suffering some of the distresses and inconveniences of 
their natural prey, the house-hunter. 
them the utmost success in their search. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

Although Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose death. occurred on 
August 11 at Lenox, Massachusetts, was the cause of much 
building by others, rather than an extensive builder himself, it 
will not be forgotten that, besides creating what has been called 
“an epidemic of libraries’’ in this country, in this respect 
completely eclipsing the late Passmore Edwards, Mr. Carnegie 
made-much of his huge and unwieldy fortune of forty million 
pounds out of constructional ironwork—namely, by the con- 
version of inflammable and rickety wooden railway bridges. 
His benefactions, of which it. is said that a complete list is 
impossible, have enriched this country. for ever, and to an 
incalculable degree, not only through the scores of free libraries 
he has built and endowed, but through his magnificent gift of 
two million pounds to the Scottish universities, and the pre- 
sentation (through Lord Morley) to Cambridge University of 
Lord Acton’s famous library. He gave away, it is estimated, 
nearly eighty million pounds, and it must be acknowledged that, 
on the whole, his gifts were discreet rather than lavish, as 


But, indeed, we’ wish 


that there is a titled vendor, and that “an eminent town 


Comments 


becomes a native of Dunfermline, where he was born, he } 
said, in 1837, but the local authority puts the great event t 
years earlier. It is asa great and wise giver or distributor 
wealth rather than as a great steel magnate that Andr 
Carnegie will be, best remembered, and whatever monum 
may be erected to his memory in this country, nothing cov 
be more suitable than any one of the neat little libraries whi 
through his enlightened generosity have been scattered bro; 
cast through the kingdom. Each of them reflect 
strikingly his homely, douce, and discreet character. Thi 
can be no question that, taken as a whole, the Carnegie libre 
show much more dignity and solidity inan those that preced 
them. 4 
Scotland’s War Memorial. ; 
Edinburgh is without question the most fit and proper pk 
in which to erect a national memorial to the hundred thot 
men who have laid down their lives for the honour of 
Take it for all in all, it is the noblest of modern cities, a 
fine hills that encompass it—the Blackshaws, the Brai 
Calton—offer an unrivalled choice of sites. It is not mere 
cause of its fragment in imitation of the Parthenon, nor: 
Greek-modelled High School and its several monuments fF 
niscent of Greek temples, that Edinburgh has been dubbed, 
in derision, *‘ the Modern Athens.’’ It has a more subst 
claim to that title in its physical conformation and cont 
Moreover, there would seem to be some ‘spirit of the hill 
inspires noble building and dignified sculpture; and there is, 
the fame of ‘‘ Greek Thomson ”’ attests, an affinity of so 
tween the Greek and the Scottish temperament in ar 
Greece has infinitely more grace, Scotland has bettere 
counsel of ‘‘ Doric severity.’’ Clearly, therefore, the a 
for a supremely noble monument to Scotland’s dead are 
favourable, notwithstanding certain objections—led by 
Rosebery—to the Castle Hill as a site. On such details 
is always, especially in Scotland, scope for a healthy dif 
of opinion. Before advancing the required sum of two hu 
and fifty thousand pounds for the memorial, the Scottish 
will want to thresh out quite thoroughly the question 0 
That the dispute about the site for the Usher Hall dragg 
for weary years should be a wholesome warning in the p 
instance. That Glasgow also will want to set up a 
memorial we cannot doubt; but the one memorial need not 
interfere with the Edinburgh scheme, tc 


Satellite Towns: A Dark Secret. 

Somewhere near London—we are not told where—there 
be erected—by whom is not disclosed—a “ satellite town,” 
of the first of a series [a dark saying] of great industrial 
munities ultimately to ring the metropolis.” It. is all s 
mysterious that we do not feel that it would be quite 
mention the title of the newspaper that makes the | 
announcement, more especially since our cryptic contemf 
sets forth the following cautions hint, under the heading, 
Site Still a Secret ’’: “As it is not politic to mention the 
site yet, it can’only be said that the town will be situated 
to the main line of one of the biggest [s¢c] railroads im 
country, in a county to the north of London, and within tw 
five minutes rail service of the capital.”” Sherlock Ho! 
being dead, the case is hopeless, even with the additional 


nd { 


has already put up designs’’—which is a remarkable 
do, but its oddity is completely eclipsed in the sequel— 
when work is commenced the whole structural details - 
ready for completion according to plan.” A real clue. 
mystery is that “ this new town will be situated in a very 
tiful and historic neighbourhood.’’ This points quite defimit 
to Hackney Wick. But we are mercifully informed that “! 


official veil of secrecy will be lifted in about a month fro vl 


.’ In the meantime it may not be disclosing any very 
ortant State secret to relate that several eminent architects 
hom this intelligence has been submitted—carthorses shall 
drag their illustrious names from us—have delivered 
uimously the considered judgment that all this mystery- 
gering and camouflaging is the limit of silliness. 


| The ‘‘ Architectural Review.’’ 
ae August issue of the ‘ 


‘ A‘rchitectural Review ’’? should 


val strongly to architects, and, indeed, to all who 
_ appreciate fine architecture, fine craftsmanship, and 


graphic art. 
‘le on the house of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, ‘t Batemans,’ 
wash, Sussex, by Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd. ‘This house is a 
ming specimen of the Elizabethan-Jacobean style, dating 
1 1634, delightfully situated in the valley of the River 
well, of which it commands extensive views. The house 
all the homely characteristics of its type—projecting wings 
i fine gables and mullioned windows, splendid groups of 
iney stacks, and deep, well-proportioned roofs. | From 
y point of view it is a delight to the eye. Mr. Lloyd gives 
sographic views of all fronts, the most attractive, pic- 
uly, being one showing the house and its leafy setting 
‘ored in a broad expanse of formal water. Anything more 
shtfully picturesque than this it would be difficult to 
gine. The interior of the house fulfils the fine promise of 
exterior: its timber-and-plaster ceilings with partly-exposed 
ers, its open hearths, its panelled walls, and its general 
ishings all combining to present a perfect picture of the 
zal early seventeenth-century mansion. The gardens pro- 
a wonderfully effective setting to the house. ‘‘ Passing 
1 garden to garden,’’ says Mr. Lloyd, ‘one finds new 
ities and joys in each. Here are terraces, frames of yew 
ges recessed for seats where one may linger to enjoy the 
7, There... is a paved rose garden, and pleached limes 
ch flank the large lawn. We do not know who it was that 
gned and built the house, but we do know that the garden 
planted and developed by the present owner, Mr. Rudyard 


Prominent among its many features is an 


’ 


THE HALL OF ‘‘ BATEMANS,” BURWASH, SUSSEX, THE RESIDENCE OF 


(From lhe “ Architectural Review.”) 
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Kipling. ‘ The glory of the garden is in the mind that conceived 
it—in the carrying out of the conception and making it a 
worthy setting for the house which it surrounds.’ ‘ Such 
gardens are not made by saying, ‘* Oh, how beautiful!’? and 
sitting in the shade.’ ”’ 

This issue of the ‘‘ Review ” also contains an article on the 
work of Mr. S, C. Rowles, ‘‘ a new architectural draughts- 
man,’’ whose capacity is well shown in a selection of delicate 
pencil drawings of Bruges. These, Mr. Emanuel, the writer 
of the accompanying notes, observes (and few will disagree 
with him) ‘* should go far towards establishing him among our 
leading draughtsmen. ‘The delicate precision of his touch, his 
sensitiveness to form and construction, and his admirable feeling 
for composition, combine to place him in the front rank.” 

Mr. Walter H. Godfréy’s series of articles on ‘ War 
Memorials: Suggestions from the Past’? is continued, table- 


tombs and headstones being shown in wide variety. The 
examples given have been selected for their interest as 


characteristic specimens of vernacular memorial art, and they 
should provide the artist with many useful motifs and sugges- 
tions. Lieutenant T. P. W. Young cleverly describes and 
skilfully illustrates his impressions of ‘‘ A Ramble in Cairo.” 
Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott contributes a topical and well-written 
article on ‘‘ The Charm of Natural Planning,’’ in which he 
questions how far the making of a town should consist in the 
realisation of a pre-determined plan, or how far it should be 
allowed to develop naturally. He concludes, and most town 
planners will probably agree with him, that the best solution 
is to lay down at least the main lines, and yet leave some pos- 
sibility of variation in the lesser streets. Mr. Baillie Scott is so 
well qualified to speak on this subject that all who are in any 
way concerned with the great town-planning developments of 
this present time should make a point of reading it. Though 
brief, it is rich in suggestion. Other features of an uncom- 
monly interesting number include a notice of the War 
Memorials Exhibition at South Kensington, and a fully illus- 
trated account of the new High School at Dalziel, lately 
completed from the designs of Mr. S. B. Russell, F.R.I.B.A 
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Architectural Causerie 


ECENTLY I was staying in the country enjoying the 
R delights of a manor house designed by Holland, not the 
least of which was a temple at the end of an avenue. 

In company with an artist friend a pleasant hour was spent 
within the panelled walls of this eighteenth-century retreat, 
which when lit up by wax candles recalled the vanished glories 
of Ranelagh. Our gossip veered round to the subject of wall 
decorations, from the earliest examples of the art in Egypt to 
the latest taste in wall-papers, and, as at the time it proved of 
mutual interest, I am giving a synopsis of the discussion in 


these columns. 
* * 


K * 
Precedent can be found for most things, in fact it is almost 
impossible to strike out an original line of thought; in archi- 
tecture, we invariably find the Egyptians, the Greeks, Romans, 
or Chinese have forestalled any invention we claim as our own. 
Interior decoration occurs on the ceilings and walls of tombs 
and temples, on the western banks of the Nile and other places 
in Egypt. Many ruins of antiquity reveal designs representing 
burial ceremonies and domestic occupations, and modern inves- 
tigation has proved that a similar system of decoration and 
colouring was the fashion in the homes of the Egyptians 
thousands of years ago. For additional evidence of the love 
and desire for cheerful colour the ruined buildings of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum afford perfect illustrations of Roman taste, 
the colours preserved under the deposit of Vesuvian ashes. 
This form of painting was executed in distemper, the common 
kind being ordinary water-colour ; but the more elaborate and 
durable was treated with some species of glue to resist water. 
From the originals at Pompeii have been obtained ideas of the 
low dado, the flat wall pilasters carrying a frieze, and the motif 
of a central crush for the intermediate panels. It is almost 
certain that the officials sent from Rome to administer the 
affairs of the British Colony had the walls of their villas 
decorated in the same manner as the houses of Pompeii, 
although almost the only surviving example in this connection 
is the mural painting discovered with the remains of the Roman 
Villa at Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight. 


* * * * 


And so we approach the subject of ornamental distempering 
and oil painting peculiar to the sunny warmth of Italy. In 
England the damp atmosphere and frequent changes of tem- 
perature formerly prevented its general use, but. improved 
methods of treatment have made this form of decoration 
extremely popular. ; 

Oil painting is of more recent application than distempering, 
though it has been practised from a very early period. It is 
recorded that in the year.1236 an order was given to the King’s 
treasurer “to have the King’s great chamber at Westminster 
painted of a good green colour in the manner of a curtain,” and 
that in 1237 the Queen’s chamber was ordered to be ‘‘ well 
painted with images of our Lord and angels, with incense pots.”’ 

As early as 1250 historical paintings are stated to have been 
in use. There is the famous work of Matthew Paris at St. 
Albans, and the faded decoration in the church at Houghton 
Conquest to show what scope the imagination of the old 
designers allowed. 

* oS # * 

Now, it is inevitable that some reference should be made to 
tapestry, a form of decoration inexpressibly dear to the French 
and English, although in these days the majority can only pay 
pilgrimage to Hampton Court, Knole, or South Kensington to 
admire the weavings of the past. As far as this country is con- 
cerned, the art of tapestry weaving was revived by one William 
Sheldon in the reign of Henry the VIIIth; this enterprising 
artist brought workmen from Flanders in the year 1540. Pre- 
viously, as early as 1392, Lord Arundel bequeathed to his wife 
Philippa the hangings in his hall that had been made in London. 
Gradually tapestries were brought to perfection, thanks to the 
patronage of Wolsey, and about .the time of the threat from 
Spain these specimens of weaving were not uncommon in the 
houses of the merchants and tradespeople of London town. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that increased interest was 
given to the rare needlework of Elizabeth’s day, and that the 
samplers of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries owe some part of their beauty to the respect paid to 
the woven pictures of the earlier periods. 

ce * * * 
_ About the time Scotch James was alarmed by the spread of 
London towards the country, and sought to repress tobacco 
and witches, tapestry manufacture was fostered by the Govern- 
ment. Charles the First and his favourite Buckingham had 
a weakness for the luxury of richly coloured wall hangings, and 


the former patron of the arts even granted an annuity of £2, 
for ten years towards the manufactory established at Mor 
by Sir Francis Crane. The tapestries so produced acq 
great celebrity, and were highly esteemed, but the civil wars, 
addition to putting an end to the ambitions of Inigo Jone 
ruined the trade at Mortlake. . 

* * * * 


At the close of the seventeenth century an attempt app 
to have been made to revive the industry, no doubt encot 
by the proximity of Hampton Court, and in 1720 the enter 
ing weavers of Surrey sought to compete with the Gobeli 
Paris. About the time Taylor and Paine were securi 
best commissions in architecture, and a few years before Le 
and Stuart rediscovered the refinements of Greece, the la 
the English tapestries were made to enrich the house o 
Earl of Egremont in Piccadilly. While on this subject me 
must be made of the hangings ancilliary to tapestry prt 
such‘ as the silks, satins, and ‘velvets in use during the ~ 
period, which in all probability adorned smaller apartmen 
and were employed to foil the oak panelling and furnitur 
Stamped, painted, and gilded leather had been in use fro 
the time of Henry VIII., invented by the Spaniards and intr 
duced into England by the Flemings. In this we can see th 
transitional link between the employment of expensive tape; 
tries and the application of paper-hangings. ; 

* * * * +. 

Prior to the invention of paper-hangings, linen, cotton, an 
other kinds of hangings were made in imitation of the tapes 
tries, velvets, and silks then in use. Flock or powdered wo 
was invented in England by Jerome Lanyer, who obtained 
patent for it from Charles the First. The making of plai 
paper is intimately connected with the invention of paper-h 
ings. Dr. Ure states that the earliest trace of the manufa 
of paper in this country was at Stevenage, in Hertfordshi 
1498. It was also. made at. Dartford, in Kent, in 1588; bt 
nearly a hundred years ensued before any really serviceabl 
paper was manufactured. 

* + * * 


Five years after the Restoration, Charles Hildeyerd obtain 
a, patent for “The way and art of making blew paper used b 
sugar bakers and others,” it is strange that the association 0 
blue paper bags with the parcelling of sugar by grocers ha 
only recently gone out of fashion. In 1775 a patent. was té 
out by one Eustace Barneby for “The art and skill of mal 
all sorts of white paper for the use of writing and print 
being a new manufacture, and never produced in any way W 
any of our Kingdomes or dominions.”’? This appears to hay 
been the beginning of the making of such paper, but it was m0 
altogether successful, for ten years later John Briscoe wrote hi 
specification for another patent, “The true art and proper wa 
for making English paper for writing, printing and other 
both as good and as serviceable in all respects, and especi 
as white, as any French or Dutch paper—which hath been 
great defect of all other pretenders and undertakers who 
hitherto had pattents for making paper.” 
# # * * 
George Tomlyn seems to have been primarily responsible fo 
the introduction of paper-hangings, as appears from the pat 
he obtained in the year 1662, but the first real patent for 
ings of this description was taken out thirty years afterwar 
William Bayly, “Wheras William Bayly hath, by his h 
peticon represented unto us, that he hath by his industr~ ; 
his great expence, found out and invented a new art or Invem 
tion for Printing all sorts of Paper of all sorts of Figures ane 
Colours whatsoever, with severall Engines made of Brasse | 
such other like mettals, with Fire, without any paint or sta 
which will be usefull for Hanging of Rooms, and such like’ 
and that the said Invention hath not been heretofore know 
or practised by any of our subjects, and hath humbly prayeé 
us to grant him our Letters Patents for the sole use thereo 
* * * * ; 
Bayly’s method was evidently sufficiently near to the system 
of block printing to have rendered the obtaining of an 
patent unnecessary. It is to be conjectured that the ear! 
attempts were in the direction of imitating tapestry, ve 
silk, and the linen hangings then in fashion. In 1712 # 
manufacture of this species of commodity attracted the at 
tion of the Government and a duty was imposed, and in 171 
an Act was passed to render the collection of the duty 0” 
stained paper more effectual. This Act was followed by another 
in 1792. More on this subject next week. ; 
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Conversion of Large Houses into Flats: 


Investigations and Recommendations of the Mansion House Council 


CE the Mansion House Council on Health and Housing 
published its report in 1908 there have been considerable 
alterations in the housing conditions of London. The 
alues duties, introduced in 1909 to facilitate the acquire- 
of land for housing purposes, had, as an indirect effect, 
scouragement of investment in building schemes, This 
rcentuated iby the progressive fall in the market price of 
ies available for trustees, which deflected money that 
otherwise have been invested in bricks and mortar. As 
lt there was, at the outbreak of war, a certain shortage 
ommodation, especially in the outer suburbs of Greater 
n. But the vast changes caused by war conditions so 
_ every aspect of the problem that it was necessary to 
ider many of the conclusions arrived at at the previous 
T, 
Demand for Housing Accommodation. 

conditions existing in London just before the termina- 
‘the war were as follows: In every district of London, 
or outer, the demand for moderate accommodation 
ed the supply. There were no building operations, so 
iis shortage could not be relieved. Only in the worst 
wf accommodation there appeared to be a lessening of 
ywwding. There had been a shifting up of the inhabitants 
worst districts which met with a contrary stream of 
g down from the large and most highly-rented houses. 
at result was that there were a large number of better- 
ouses empty, a great shortage of middle-class and work- 
ss accommodation, and no serious overcrowding in the 
class of property. 

demand for housing accommodation is now enormous, 
is impossible to form any idea as to the districts where 
nodation will be required. It may be expected that large 
ts of so-called ‘‘ family residences ’’ will become vacant, 
at houses of about eight rooms will command ready 
3, and if economically possible will be built in large 
rs. For smaller houses, say with five rooms, the demand 
» very large indeed, but it is probable that means of 
tion may be so improved and cheapened that large areas 
paratively cheap land in the outer suburbs will be avail- 
id will be found as convenient as the outer boroughs of 
i proper. The lower cost of land would enable gardens 
provided of dimensions impossible in the metropolitan 
This will also apply to houses built to accommodate 
han one family, let in tenements of two, three, and four 
but, of course, will not meet the requirements of those 
2sire to invest their savings in the acquisition of their 
use. The demand in the London area for working-class 
3 accommodation would be much reduced if the tendency, 
1 by the war, to remove factories into rural areas were 
'Sreat extent accentuated. Perhaps institutions employ- 
rge clerical staffs may also move out of London to 
S where land is cheaper. 


Builders and Working-Class Dwellings. 
5 should be taken to encourage builders to devote their 
mn to the erection of working-class dwellings by render- 
orofitable. (1) The war-time restrictions on rent should 
coved as soon as possible. Money should be advanced 
ders of working-class houses or to persons having such 
built for their own occupation on the terms which were 
le before the war. (2) Builders for profit. of small 
9 should be free of any taxation on their profits beyond 
ome tax. (3) The building materials in the possession 
ptate or obtainable by the demolition of buildings erected 
purposes should be sold through local authorities to 
de builders of workmen’s dwellings at pre-war prices. 
the same time public borrowing ceases and capitalists 
jer have opportunities of investing money with Govern- 
Peurity at exceptionally high rates, money will again flow 
@ building trade. It is evident that the fixing of rents 
€ incomes of those whom it is desired to house would 
“against any improvement of the position of the working 
It would seem to be better to rely on the principle that 
automatically bear a relation to the local rentals, as is 
by the different rates of wages current in town and 
It is advocated that the houses of the working-classes 
more artistic in appearance. However advisable this 
» itis hardly fair that the extra cost incurred should 
7 imerease in the rent of houses provided for the lowest 
‘Wage earners. The extra cost incurred in improving 
2ct of the streets by the lay-out of an estate which is for 
efit of a whole district should be defrayed by the local 
- As regards the ground leasehold system, it is 


r 


objected that towards the end of the term of the lease houses 
deteriorate and become unsuitable for their original purpose, 
and it is impossible to expend any money on them for improve- 
ment in view of the approaching period of surrender. It would 
seem advisable to make provision for the termination of the 
contract in such cases on equitable terms so that ‘the sites can 
be dealt with to the best advantage. Owing to the high cost 
of building, a considerable proportion of the expenditure in- 
curred on any housing scheme will have to be written off as 
lost. It is well to consider whether any means could be found 
to tide over this difficulty for a limited period by adapting exist- 
ing buildings for the use of tenement dwellers by the practice 
known as *‘ making down.”’ 


The Question of Conversion. 

It has been the object of the Mansion House Council to devote 
its energies rather to improving the conditions of existing 
housing accommodation and jin the direction of ‘making 
down ” than to questions of new construction. The rapid rise 
in the housing standards of the people, recognised in the 
Housing Bill of the Government, is the outcome of and mainly 
due to the work of the Mansion House Council and similar 
bodies in the principal cities of the United Kingdom. In the 
majority of cases the ‘‘ making down” of large houses into 
maisonnettes for the middle-class, and the alteration of middle- 
class property into working-class tenements has been done in 
a haphazard way. Each owner has adapted the particular 
premises to suit the needs of the incoming tenant, and it has 
been found after long inquiry that, in the majority of cases, 
detailed plans have not been made, and only such plans as 
might be called for by the local sanitary authority for drains, 
etc., have been made. It is urged that, having regard to the 
shortage of material and the high cost of building, it is more 
economical to adapt property in which 80 per cent. of the 
material is in situ, with the added advantage of housing the 
residents within easy reach of their business, than to erect large 
ranges of new property with State funds on the extreme outer 
ring of our large towns, 


Provisions of the Housing and Town Planning Act. 

The provisions of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act in 
respect of existing tenement property or property made down 
are as follows: 

Under the heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous” the powers of making 
and enforcing by-laws under Section 90 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and Section 94 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, are in the case of houses intended or used for occupation 
by the working-classes greatly extended. | By-laws can be 
made : 

(a) For fixing and from time to time varying the number of 
persons who may occupy a house, or part of a house which is 
let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one family, 
and for separation of the sexes therein. 

(0) For the registration and inspection of such houses. 

(c) For enforcing drainage and: promoting cleanliness and 
ventilation of such houses. 

(zd) For requiring provision adequate for the use of and 
readily accessible to each: family of : 

(i.) Water-closet accommodation ; 

(ii.) Water, supply: and -washing accommodation ; 

(iii.) Accommodation for the storage, preparation, and 
cooking of-food,,and’ where necessary for securing separate 
accommodation as aforesaid for every part of such house which 
is occupied.as.a separate dwelling. 

(e) For the keeping in repair and adequate lighting of any 
common staircase in such house. 

(f). For securing stability, and the prevention of and safety 
from fire. 

(g) For the cleansing and redecoration of the premises at 
stated times, and for the paving of the courts and courtyards. 

(2) For the provision of handrails where necessary for all 
staircases of such houses. 

(z) For securing the adequate lighting of every room in such 
house. 

By-laws made in virtue of these powers may prohibit the 
letting for occupation by members of more than one family of 
any such house unless the conditions laid down are complied 
with. (The italics are ours and the use of the word “ may ”’ 
in place of ‘‘ shaJl ’? makes it optional on the authority making 
the by-laws to enforce them or not as they choose.) 

In Sub-Section 5 power is reserved to the Local Government 
Board. (now the Ministry of Health) to make by-laws for the 
regulation of houses occupied or intended to be converted for 
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the occupation of more than one family if it appears that the 
Jocal authority has either not made by-laws or has made 
inadequate by-laws. 

Sub-Section 6 provides that in cases where compliance with 
the by-laws would be contrary to the provisions of a lease or 
agreement, or where the whole or any part of the cost of com- 
pliance with the by-laws ought to be borne by the superior land- 
lord the local authority may make application to the County 
Court, and after giving the lessor or superior landlord an oppor- 
tunity of being heard the Court may, in the first case, order the 
provisions of the lease or agreement to be varied so far as they 
are inconsistent with the by-laws, and, in the second case, grant 
a charging order charging on the premises an annuity to repay 
the expenses incurred in carrying out the works. 

Section 26 provides that where it is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the County Court that owing to changes in the character 
of the neighbourhood a house cannot readily be let as a single 
tenement, but could readily be let if divided up into two or more 
tenements, and that the provisions of the lease do not admit 
of such conversion, the Court, after hearing any person entitled 
to any interest in the house, may vary the terms of the lease 
so as to enable the conversion to be carried out on such tenms 
as the Court ‘thinks just. 

Section 27 gives power to the local authority to serve notice 
on an owner who fails to keep his house in all respects suitable 
for occupation. 

Section 28 gives power to the High Court of Justice to 
authorise a superior landlord to enter upon premises as to which 
the Court are satisfied that they are or are likely to become 
dangerous or injurious to health or unfit for human habitation, 
and that the interests of the owner are thereby prejudiced, and 
to carry out a scheme of reconstruction or improvement 
approved by the local authority of the district. The Court may 
order the determination of any lease or under-lease subject to 
the payment of such compensation as it thinks fit. 


‘“ MADE DOWN” AND OTHER TENEMENT HOUSES, 

By a ‘‘made down ”’ house is meant one originally planned 
for occupation by one family only, but which is now divided up 
into separate tenements ranging from the single room to two, 
three, or four-room tenements, A house, in short, built for 
a middle-class family, but now tenanted by several families of 
working-class folk. j 


Effects of Altered Conditions. 

1. Water Supply.—In many cases the only tap for drawing 
off water is.in the basement, and it iis rarely higher than the 
ground floor. The labour involved in carrying water from the 
basement to the second floor, usually a height of 30 ft., is con- 
siderable.. On the assumption that eighteen gallons of water 
per day per head is the minimum allowance for all purposes 
(excluding the water required for water. closets) for a family 
of only three persons, the weight of water which would have to 
be carried: up per day would be 360 lb. The inevitable result 
is that the quantity of water used is curtailed and water is 
stored often in insanitary surroundings. 

2. Position of. W.C.—The one w.c. is either in the basement 
or in the yard at the back, or on the ground floor. All slops, 
therefore, must be carried down from the upper floors either to 
the basement level or to the ground floor. The result is’ the 
retention of foul waste. water in the dwelling rooms, to the 
detriment of health conditions. . : 

3. Storage of Food.—No provision for the proper storage of 
food exists as a rule on any floor except possibly in the base- 
ment. Food, therefore, has to be kept in the living rooms, 
which frequently serve the double purpose of living and 
bedroom. 

4. Cooking.—In the majority of cases the only cooking stove 
with an oven is in the basement, all the other rooms being 
provided with an ordinary grate of a bad and wasteful type. * 


Remedial Legislations. 

1. Water. Supply. — London County Council _ (General 
Powers) Act, 1907, Sec. 78. For the purposes of Section 48 
(provisions as to house without. proper water supply) of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, a tenement house shall be 
deemed to be a house without a proper and sufficient supply of 
water unless there shall be provided on the storey, or one 
of the. storeys in which the rooms or lodgings in the separate 
‘occupation of each family occupying such house are situated, 
sufficient provision for the supply of water for domestic 
purposes. 

2. Water Closets.—By-law made by L.C.C. under Section 39 
{1) of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891: ‘‘ The owner of 
any lodging house shall, subject to the provision hereinafter 
specified, provide and maintain in connection with such house 
water closet, earth closet, or privy accommodation in the pro- 
portion of not less than one water closet, earth closet, or privy 
accommodation for every five inhabitants of such house.’’ The 
‘provision hereinafter specified ”’ refers to service of notice on 
owner to comply with by-law. 
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don Street is a long street, containing houses three store 


3. Siorage of Food.—L.C.C. (General Powers) Act 
‘Tf at any time it appears to any sanitary authority th 
tenement house within their district sufficient and 
accommodation for the storage of food is not provide 
use of each family occupying such house on the store 
one of the storeys in which are situate the rooms or lo 
the separate occupation of such family the sanitary 
may, if the provision of such accommodation is p 
cause notice to be served on the owner of such house reg 
him within such reasonable time as may be specifiec 
notice ‘to provide sufficient accommodation for the 
aforesaid, and any owner failing to comply with such 
ments within the period prescribed in the notice shall 
to a penalty not exceeding forty shillings, and a daily 
not exceeding twenty shillings, provided that this s 
not apply to any tenement house used or occupied as sur 
the passing of such Act,” ee 

4. Cooking.—No legal requirements have been fr 
deal with this question. :4 


Notes as to Above. » é 

Water Supply.—In practice, the problem is usually s 
providing a supply tap on the half landings. In a thr 
house a tap either on the half-landing between the | 
second floors or on the second floor would be consid 
proper and sufficient supply.” — 
Food Supply.—The section has never been put into” 
the obvious reason that existing tenement houses are € 
excluded from its purview, and also because it is opt 
the local authority to enforce it or not, as it pleases 
section as it stands is quite useless. — 


Action by Public Authorities. 
1. Water Supply.—In the year 1912, 1,265 permis 
after notice served, supplied with water under the pi 
the Act referred to above. In the year 1913, 1,213 hou 
in 1914 1,777 houses were so supplied. 7 
2. Water Closets.—The requirements as to numbers | 
in relation to inhabitants have been as a rule complied» 
as the law relates only to the proportion of closet ace 
tion to. the number of inmates, the difficulty of posit 
untouched, since all the closets may be in the basemen 
3. Under part 111 of the Housing of the Working 
Act, 1890. In 1902 the Camberwell Borough Council 
under the provisions of the above Act the freehold and 
interest of a large insanitary area known as the H 
Street area. ) Sil: aa 
The method pursued by the Council was to acquit 
property in the area gradually, to adapt and put it into tho 
sanitary repair by expending what in private hands 
been the landlord’s profit, and then to continue to let 
the poorest class of tenants at a very low rental and t 
best sanitary conditions, The annual report of 
of the Worlking-Classes Committee for 1903 states 
experiment has been successful. The cost of adaptatio 
roughly £45 per house (46 10s. per room). 
In contrast with this is the conversion of a notori 
street in the Notting Dale area by the Kensingto 
Council. The work is fully described in the Exec 
mittee’s report on the present position of the housir 
in and around London, 1908. It is interesting to co 
work with what has been done by Miss A. E. Dic 
immediate neighbourhood. Some twenty years 
Dickin, trained under Miss Octavia’ Hill, began t 
houses in this area, and now controls over 200, includi 
new cottages she has built. About two-thirds of these. 
are two-storey cottages, some with four, some with five 
The remainder are three-storey houses of the s 
Miss Dickin’s method is to put the houses into thoro 
and proper sanitary state and to let. wherever possil 
old tenants.. _ 
The late Mr. Sykes, in his Milroy Lectures (1901), had 
mind a larger type of house and one of four storeys 1 
three, when he advocated alterations or additions 
‘“made down” houses with a view to providing ade 
tary accommodation and improved ventilation to $ 
One of his diagrams shows a five-storey house with tht 
and a scullery in the backyard, and the same house 
with a separate scullery and a w.c. on each floor. 
are evidently only two rooms on each floor the plan 
itself rigidly to two-room tenements. Something 
than this is wanted; a plan which can be applied to t 
or four tenements. 
On similar lines the Paddington Houses Associa 
dealt with a small number of houses in Woodchester 
some in Clarendon Street. Houses in each of these 
described in detail in Dr. Young’s report on houses 
tenement houses appended to a report on that sub 
Medical Officer to the London County Council (1903). 
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(| basements, and the houses in the other two streets are 
yur. As a rule there is a tenant to each floor, sometimes 
sanants to the four floors. The balance-sheet of the com- 
1 shows that the net result, after allowing for depreciation 
|seholds and a small reserve, is a dividend of 4 per cent. 
outgoings are heavy, ground rents averaging about 
s. 1d. per house, repairs and insurance accounting for 
‘over £13 per house. As against this the empties and 
verable rents show a steady decrease. 

) work carried out by this association and by Miss Dickin 
jaany other workers on the same lines has the effect of 
ig the houses under their control accord with the require- 
laid down by Sir Shirley Murphy. That is to say that 
talent shall have access to a water supply and sink, either 
own floor or on the half-landing below ; further, the second 
. provided not in the basement but on the level of the roof of 
wk addition, where there is one, but in any case on the 
finding above the ground floor. Each tenement is also 
ved with a suitable cooking stove, either gas or coal. 
» remains the question of food storage, which is, in this 
jof house, a difficult one to solve. It is abundantly clear 
{aany existing tenement houses can be adapted to meet all 
“ements and that the wholesale demolitions advocated are 
essary. 
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In Kensington and in other parts of London the work of con- 
verting houses, formerly let at; rents of from £70 to £200, into 
maisonnettes has been carried out to a very large extent, and 
with most profitable results, and will no doubt be continued with 
greater energy. It is worth considering whether the smaller 
‘ype of house, of which there are so many in St. Pancras, for 
example, cannot be profitably dealt with in the same way. In 
some cases it might be better to deal with two houses at once 
and by removing one staircase and entrance provide four- 
roomed self-contained flats. 

Lastly, the use of basement rooms for habitation needs to be 
seriously tackled. There can be no question that the great 
majority of basement rooms in the tenement houses are wholly 
unsuitable for habitation. This remark applies to such base- 
ment rooms as are almost entirely below the street level. While 
such a room in the front of the house is obviously unfit for 
habitation, it may and does often happen that the back room, 
by reason of the difference in level between the street and the 
back yard, is almost entirely out of the ground, and for that 
reason cannot be regarded as uninhabitable. The solution would 
seem to be that the front room should be converted into the 
washhouse for the tenants, while leaving the back room 
available for letting. 

(To be continued.) 


The Plates 


A Drawing from the Beaux-Arts. 

NOTE on the Beaux-Arts drawings recently on exhibition 
y at the Society of Architects appeared in last week’s issue. 

A reproduction of one of the more notable of these draw- 
|, given on the frontispiece of thisnumber. In this design 
(rfully clever draughtsmanship obscures, but cannot be said 
Ine for, unsatisfactory conception. By this time we have 
Je thoroughly accustomed to the mingling of symbolism 
alism in one and the same composition; but a guardian 
3s towering high above the puny and prostrate form of 
eems to be carrying the illogical practice to a rather 
1 extreme, The monument would probably be more effec- 
‘thout its sculpture, superbly as this is put in. The groups 
“hies are brilliantly designed, but they impart an appear- 
)f fussiness that ought surely to be absent from a monu- 
tommemorating the dead. For all our objections to it in 
(le the design is a consummate piece of draughtsmanship, 
well illustrates the high standard of technical proficiency 
e Ecole des Beaux-Arts begets in its students, A time- 
tf one week was allowed for this design. 


A Paris Apartment House. 


1 is a typical specimen of modern French street architec- 
nd it is also a good example of the interesting manner 
I:h the French designer solves his elevation problem with- 
[ving recourse to the eternal “ order,’’ with which badly 
/orked feature we on this side of the Channel seem mostly 
) to dispense without becoming strangely dull and unat- 
2 Strip the facade of this Paris apartment house of its 
“’s and balconies and there is little left except plain solids 
ids—a striking instance, this, of the zsthetic value of 
fave addenda, Taking the elevation as a whole, it is a 
j9portioned piece of symmetrical design, in which the 
sturbing element is the entrance with its “left bias.” 
Iconies are well diversified, and it should be noted how 
ty the architect leads the eye upward stage by stage, 
’g the whole composition with full-width balconies at top 
litom. The detail, though well designed, is, like a good 
(modern French work, perhaps a little on the finical side. 


| Vestibule to the Custom House, Buda-Pesth. 

tn Hungarian architecture, for all its suggestion of 
Influence, has a strength and virility of ifs own, which 
I shown in that splendid building, the Custom house, 
h a view of the vestibule is given in this issue, There 
nsé of harmony and completeness about this vestibule 
S due to the excellence of its proportions and the perfect 
lent of its details to the whole. ‘Columns seldom look 
en standing upon isolated bases, but Nikolaus Ybl has 
‘d to make them appear satisfactory, in spite of the 
*rojection that he has given to his plinth mouldings, 


The Mosque of Bayezid 11., Constantinople. 


of Constantinople again in the balance (the 
being at the moment in process of 
appropriate to draw attention once 
treasures of what Mr. Edwin F. 
ls has aptly described as ‘“ the gate of conquest and the 
of international commerce.” Placed midway between 


Described 


Europe and Asia, Constantinople has ever been the prize of the 
contending forces of East and West, and each in turn has 
adorned it with a pageantry of splendid art. The Turkish city 
of Stamboul reincarnates the older city of Constantine, but the 
aspect of the Byzantine capital has been almost wholly changed ; 
and although many instances of its early medizeval art may still 
be found, yet the city of to-day remains essentially a monu- 
ment of Turkish art. The church of S. Sophia, S. Irene, and 
the ancient walls, are now the only conspicuous Byzantine 
elements, and it is the fine succession of Imperial Turkish 
mosques, set along the skyline, which above all crowns the 
beauty of the city and endows it with such fair distinction. It 
was the custom of the Turkish Sultans to perpetuate their 
memories by the building of a mosque, and at Constantinople 
they successfully vied with one another in erecting a magnifi- 
cent tribute to Allah and a convincing proof of their own piety 
and autocratic power. S. Sophia was naturally the model upon 
which their efforts were based. The earliest royal mosque 
which still exists was built by Bayezid II. in 1495-1515, and by 
its comparatively small scale and simplification of parts it 
shows itself to be an early experiment in the adaptation 
of the scheme of S. Sophia to the use of a mosque. 
The forecourt and mosque form a double Square on 
plan, measuring 268 feet by, 135 feet. The forecourt is sur- 
rounded by an arcade six bays square, each bay being defined 
by pointed arches set on columns, and covered with a cupola set 
on pendentives. It has three outer entrances, and the central 
entrance is emphasised by the wider spacing of the arcade. The 
mosque itself retains the essential structural scheme of S. 
Sophia in a central dome raised on four arches and set on pen- 
dentives, and combined with two semi-domes of equal diameter, 
and with corner cupolas. The placing of the minarets so 
widely apart gives an appearance of great size and breadth to 
the building, 
Lecture Hall, Gresham College. 

Conceived in the traditional manner of the English Renais- 
sance, this hall is a handsome and dignified example of modern 
design, Its main architectural features consist of Ionic 
pilasters separating double doorways, which themselves are 
framed in with another and smaller order, comprising pairs of 
coupled columns with an entablature and curved pediment. 
These features have windows above them on the side walls, 
and decorative panels on the end walls. The use of the large 
order ensures unity and continuity of design, and each pilaster 
on the side elevations affords a point of incidence for the rib 
members of the segmental ceiling. The pilasters on the end 
walls may be objected to by the purist on the ground that they 
serve no constructionai purpose beyond that of supporting the 
tympanum above, but they are obviously necessary in, the 
interests of esthetic effect. 


Farm Buildings at Grassington Sanatorium. 

At the Grassington Sanatorium, now approaching com- 
pletion, about thirty miles from Bradford, it is proposed to 
erect farm buildings and a dairy on model lines and having 
an up-to-date equipment. The architect, Mr. W. Williamson, 
Licentiate, R.I.B.A., is city architect of Bradford, and :was 
architect for the sanatorium, an illustrated description of 
which was published in our issues of March 12 and 19. As will 
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be seen from the plans on pages 240—1, the building will be 
situate on the south-west boundary, not far from the main road. 
These buildings will comprise four separate blocks, with the 
ground floor levels arranged to meet the natural fall in the site, 
and the spaces between the blocks will be formed into covered 
yards. The large central block will be occupied by a cow-house 
tor sixteen cows, with the central feeding passage communi- 
cating directly with the mixing-room and a root store at the 
west-end, over which will be a large hay loft and granary, and 
adjoining the latter will be a large covered manure pit. — In 
connection with the cow-house, two calf boxes will be provided. 
The block of buildings to the north provides for  stabling, 
consisting of two stalls with a loose box and harness-room, and 
on the west side a provender-room. Adjoining the latter are 
the piggeries, with open yards in front and a feeding passage 
on the north side, which communicates directly with the boil- 
ing-room. 

To the east of the laree central block, and connected by 
means of a covered way with glass roof, will be placed the dairy 
buildings, which consist of the dairy, with boiler-room and 
setting-rooms, with a covered glazed verandah over the 
entrance. 

It is intended that patients shall undertake graduated labour, 
and provision is made for this purpose. The joiners’ and 
mechanics’ shop and smithy will facilitate work of an urgent 
character being done economically by the patients, particularly 
in the repairs and upkeep of the“buildings and plant. It is 
also proposed that joinery work, such as the erection of green- 
houses, potting sheds, and poultry houses should be done, also 
work of painting and repairs to boundary walls and fences. 
Roads and footpaths should also be carried out largely by 
patients. 


The Afforestation Bill 


F an Afforestation Bill had been brought into the House of 
| Commons before the war revealed the grave dangers of 
neglecting to ensure a sufficient supply of home-grown 
timber to meet contingent needs, it would have been promptly 
blocked. Now that the Commons are sadder and wiser, it is 
only on such questions of detail as whether there should be 
seven commissioners or eight that differences of opinion are 
likely toarise. Substantively the measure will now be welcomed 
with the unanimity which before the war would have marked 
its rejection. It is now clearly seen how fatuous were most of the 
arguments against home-grown timber: the chief of them being 
that while we could import timber so cheaply, its increased 
growth at home was not a paying proposition. That may well 
be; but the war showed the unwisdom of depending upon 
foreign supply, and the necessity -for securing a home-grown 
supply that should be at least sufficient to meet a grave national 
emergency. It may be very true that the home-grown supply 
can never meet the normal demand; but that objection is 
beside the mark. Normal times do not enter into the question 
of ensuring that home-grown supplies shall be sufficient to 
meet natural requirements when enemy submarines make 
imports precarious. If that were its only object, the Bill would 


i 


Fig. 21. 


still in existence. 
the eaves of the roof, 
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In many of the cottages doorways were the principal and central feature, and in the larger dwellings they were frequently carrie UP. 
Figures 2r and 22 show two rather elaborate examples, and itis interesting to note the pleasing effect produced upon one 
BY i + 


be justified; but there are other reasons why affores; 
should be promoted. One is that the improvement of our) 
resources would put us in a better position to treat with} 
foreign exporter. Instead of being compelled to take ar, 
rubbish that he chooses to send us—and of late years} 
country seems to have been the chief dumping groun) 
dead wood and for stuff crazy with cup-shake, heart< 
doatiness, and all the diseases known to the faculty- 
instead of paying any exorbitant rate he chooses to char, 
we shall be able to hold him in check by reminding him] 
there is a home market. © | 

It will be wise to take precautions to prevent the pre 
from cornering the home market, or from holding up sup) 
or from exercising his ingenuity in any other way to thy 
that the individual or the ring may make exorbitant projj 
the disadvantage of the community. Pirates and freeby 
of this type have been hitherto allowed to follow their ¢ 
of crime with impunity and even with applause ; but the | 
ethical code is under revision, and the fraudulent or ust 
middleman may soon find that his notorious offences { 
become penal. If the severe punishment of profiteerit 
found to be capable of evasion, or otherwise ineffectual 
only constitutional alternative is to nationalise all those naj) 
resources that are found to lend themselves with facilit| 
fraudulent conspiracy. Clearly there are other strong re; 
why woods and forests should be wholly taken out of pi 
custody. Private owners have been known to cut down» 
forests for a mere whim, or because they wanted the n 
that the timber would realise ; and it cannot be denied thi 
planting has been most callously neglected. Not all o 
or holders of forest land are willing to sow where they ¢ 
reap—to plant trees for the benefit of posterity. It would; 
therefore, that ultimately the woods and forests wil 
nationalised, and that the scientific and economic care of 
will be in the hands of men and women duly certificated 
school of forestry. 


Proposed New Tower to St. Mai 
Church, Kettering 


proposed new tower to the St. Mary’s Ch 


ish 
Kettering, an illustration of which appeared in ow 
issue, will be faced with Weldon stone throughout 


‘will contain a peal of bells and the organ, which will be p 


in a chamber a little above ground level. A small ei 
staircase, or vice, in one corner of the tower will give acer 
the organ chamber and bell ringers’ chamber. The towe 
spire of the old parish church are some half a mile away, bi 
new tower has been so designed by Messrs. Gotch and Saun 
the architects, as not to compete with it either in appearan 
height. In our last issue we inadvertently described the 
tration as depicting a proposed new church, instead of a 
posed new tower to the church. The church itself was 
some twenty-five years ago, in brown stone with Weldon ! 
dressings. 


Fig. 22. Photos: Nathaniel Lloyd, 0.B.E 
NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS. be 


Architects of the 17th and 18th centuries attached a great deal of importance to doorways, and there area Jarge number of wooden doorways of this perl’ 


plain and uninteresting buildings. 
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n Analysis of Pre-War and Post-War Prices for Building Work" 


By LIEUT.-COL. T. E. COLEMAN, R.E. SERVICES. 


Total Labour Costs. 


has already been mentioned that over 
ind above the direct increased rates of 
es paid to workmen, it is now gener- 
recognised that the ultimate cost of 
ur in the building trades has been 
aly affected by the decreased efficiency 
abour itself as compared with 
ny pre-war standard. 

iis labour inefficiency and reduction of 
ut has gradually increased from year 
ear, with the result that, towards the 
jusion of the war it was estimated at 
verage of not less than 20 per cent. of 
otal labour cost, 

1e following table indicates the aver- 
pre-war and post-war rates of wages 
hour in the London district for work- 
| employed in the building trades in 
ust, 1914, and June, 1919, together 
the estimated total percentage of in- 
sed cost of labour after making an 
vance of 20 per cent. for reduced 
‘ency and output of work as compared 
that normally obtaining before the 


i 


the 


2, ASN 
Rate San aa 5 gr 3 
aes ae = o2Q so a 
per Sof HES 328 
TRADE. hour Sn 5a5 85 5 
Hao = oO, es) “= (eo) 
@299 Bog Q=5 
Aaee Sea ee 
June.» 7" & eT = Bei 
Z, 335 
1919 < & 
d % % % 
21 82.6 36.5 119.1 
21 82.6 36.5 119.1 
21 82 6 36.5 119.1 
Nigga WOH 42.5 155.0 
21 82.6 36.5 119.1 
20 122.0 44.4 166.4 
21 82.6 36.5 119.1 
213 792 35.8 115.0 
21 82.6 36.5 119.1 
19} 85.7 37.1 122.8 
204 895.0 378.8 1,273.8 
Average ...... ane 203 89.5 37.9 127.4 


rexample, we find that the labour rate 
ricklayers has increased from 114d. to 
d. per hour. Taking the increased 
ir cost for inefficiency at the end of the 
is being 20 per cent. of 1s. od., or 4.2d. 
1our, ‘this gives a percentage of 36.5 
ase on the pre-war cost of 114d. per 


will be seen that the total labour cost, 
ompared with pre-war prices, shows 
verage increase of 127 per cent. for 
ie trades. 

f painters’ work the total labour cost 
proximately 166 per cent. above the 
var cost, and for general labourers 
£155 per cent. For bricklayers, car- 
TS, joiners, masons, plasterers, 
‘s, etc., the present value shows an 
ige increased labour cost of 119 per 
, whilst for plumbers’ work the in- 
ed labour cost is about 115 per cent. 
the percentage of increase which has 
1 place in the different branches of 
ing labour since August, 1914, has 
'd so considerably, it will be necessary 
ake into consideration the propor- 
te values of skilled and unskilled 
ir required for each trade in order to 
vate the true percentage of increase in 
lespective trades. For instance, the 
wtion of the bricklayers’ work for an 
ary building requires on the average 
ttwo bricklayers to one labourer. The 
*xXimate proportion in plumbers’ work 
€ plumber to one plumber’s mate or 
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(Continued from No. 1284, page 214.) 


labourer, whilst for plasterer’s work the 
average proportion is two plasterers to one 
labourer when considering that trade as a 
whole, 

After providing the average _ propor- 
tions of skilled and unskilled labour 
required for the execution of all the work 
appertaining to each of the building 
trades, together with an allowance of 20 
per cent. for decreased eficiency of labour 
as compared with normal pre-war condi- 
tions, the percentage, of increase in the 
cost of labour for each trade is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


ane. am. Sane 
gRo °ss sss 
® ooo a ae is} i=] 
2 gq. = 3 M Ip =e 
5 = 2 el 2 ~ qo 2 
a5 8 Shayla) | Te ee 
ce Bos Sen 
ers og OOo a's 
« a =| to. na 
or a Qos aa - 
tw 2 oO 3s oo 
<2 a sie aso~ 
625 O's = ooe 
suo on ao: Oo © 
TRADE. Psd Sas ag 

2 oo Qt 
ent) Loo Stas 
9395 a Ba 

a3. <8 of 

Fe 
Me La- Me- La- 2a 
chan- bour- chan-bour- 2 ~ oo 
ics. Gress ics.) -erss 4 Sis 

s % No. No % 
EXC@avalor: W...sses — 155.0 — 1 155.0 
Coneretor  ......... 119.1 155.0 1 6 149.9 
Prainiayverw ates 119.1 155.0 u! 1 137.0 
Bricklayer _......... 119.1 155.0 2 1 131.1 
INET ON 2, Se eee coe 119.1 155.0 10 i 122.4 
Slater or Tiler 119.1 155.0 2 1 131.1 
Carpenter  —......4.. 119.1 155.0 6 1 124.2 
DOME Rie art ec esceceiees 119.1 155.0 20 1 120.8 
Founder and Smith 122. 155.0 2 1 183.5 
Plasterer 119.1 155.0 2 1 131.1 
Plumber 115.0 155.0 1 1 135.0 
Glazier 115.0 155.0 1 1 135.0 

Painter and Paper- 

Tan Ger gir wesveccas en's 166.4 155.0 10 1 165.4 
1472.0 2015.0 — — 1771,5 
AVETaAZS..... <0 122.7 155.0 —_ — 136.3 


The estimated percentage of increase in 
cost of labour for each trade—as compared 


with pre-war conditions—varies from 121 
per cent. for joiners’ work to 165 per cent. 
for painters’ work. 


The average labour cost of digging and 
excavating has been increased by 155 per 
cent., and for plumbers’ work by 135 per 
cent. The increased labour costs for 
bricklayers’, slaters’, and plasterers’ work 
amount to 131 per cent., whilst the average 
increase for all trades is 136 per cent, 


A representative schedule, showing the 
principal items of materials used in each 
of the various trades for ordinary build- 
ing and engineering work is now given. 
The rates indicate the average prime cost 
or wholesale trade prices at the manufac- 
turers’ or merchants’ London depot, yard, 
or river wharf on the dates mentioned. 
The percentage of increase in price on 
November 11, 1918, and June 28, 1919, are 
also shown for purposes of reference. 

A comparison of the prices in the follow- 
ing ‘schedule shows that a considerable 
increase has occurred during the war 
period. 

During the prosecution of the war 
building materials generally were placed 
under Government control, both as 
regards the quantities available for any 


particular purpose and the prices at 
which they could be purchased. The 
whole of the stocks in this country, 


together with those imported from time to 
time, were practically commandeered for 
naval and military purposes, munition 
factories, etc. At the time the armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, only 
very small quantities of malterials could 
be obtained for ordinary building pur- 
poses. . For some time previous to that 
date the purchase or sale of bricks in 


Wholesale Trade Prices for Building Materials at London Depot, together with percentage 
of increase as compared with current prices in August, 1914. 


Quantity 
DESCRIPTION. or 
Measure. 
EXCAVATOR. 
Timber, Swedish, 83rd quality. Battens Per 
3 in. x 7 in., planking, and strutting Standard 
Balks, Swedish common ...........-.:0:+002-++5 Per load 
50 ft. cub. 
CONCRETOR. 
Gravels or! ball astinyecsdecesncosectteesheceenaanss Yd. cub. 
Gam) Piha GLEAM) seyecsactseqiiceeilgte take sens secre Fr 
a ID AI CS Wecccsckttere snc tate tdnarmecadcenes«: . 
Gime BCAA Seeeee aceon tain areds cele cera cae e+ Per ton 
Cements Portlandia viiecocsvceetuccsesssase cers ES 
DRAINLAYER. ie : 
4-in. dia, glazed stoneware drain pipes... Ft. run 
6-in. pt ae ; ap 
9-in. dia. itto 5 
@ement Portland! mateo cctspeteoseeas cer cedeeoasts Per ton 
BRICKLAYER. 
Brie kee GU LONG tess: vsecssececacuen once esse sate Per M. 
, OPAiMaY SUOCKS, si ccconsncsonecacserebae » 
Fs Presb: SHOCKMl tet oat ose cb cdcsecsetarcaurnonc F 
pS picked stocks for facings ......... £ 
a best Fareham red facings ......... - 
a blue Stafford best .................06 i 
+, white glazed best ................05.- ~ 
x1 Stoueb rid Gey e508 stesso s oats seo cess és 
Cement, Portland Per ton 
Tite se BINS TARAS a cusevees utente nt aniee ss Te + 
3 Grey ‘chalk (ground) .................. Yd. cub, 
are. Pitre CLA TU eeaneds yey toe estesined coh sone ce tors ee 
“3 TUR SIMO! Frosh cacce hs yacetectacivrace tioseas * 
Gravel Om Daas S soc .ctshcveccekcececa sac tawscoes Fi 
MASON. 
SHOE! iy LOCK) mus MUM, <c aescerenssa-4eos ences ses Ft. cub 
” ” Porbland) acces eee ee 3 
” ” MOP ees bepee seve ssn s0s ce ” 
SLATER OR TILER. 
Slates, Countess Welsh ..............ccceceeee Per M. 
SEMICS Ss BPOSOICY) POW sleiiesiceccessvscteconavees ” 


3rd Aug., llth Nov., 28th June, 
1914. 1918. 1919, 

$0 2,4, 0 

eis wn Sw 

Average Average 9°S Average "°S 

Price. Price. #528 Price. 29% 

Sa" Yao 

A Bi 
£ s. d. Lo Bade % £5. 4. % 
1210 0 48.0 0 284 41 0 0 228 
4. OO 1410 0 262 122 0 0 200 
0 6 0 011 6 92 Oh 6 92 
07 0 O12 6 79 012 6 79 
OD 7 6 013 0 73 013 0 7 
1 SA a att) ay 71 2 1.0 95 
LeIG=-0 218 0 61 3.56 81 
Ono 4 00 8 100 0 0 93 144 
0 0 6 OF 1 sd 100 Oe 142 
0 010 O19 = "110 020 140 
116 0 Fis Oe.) G61 5 Oe Fel 
112 0 210 0 56 212 0 63 
114 0 215 0 62 218 0 71 
118 0 3.5 0 rEl 3 8 0 79 
2/6, 0 310 0 55 3 12,0 60 
310 0 412 0 31 415 0 36 
40 0 i150 94 718 0 97 
13 0 0 18s 0-0 38 21 10 _90 66 
410 0 See 0) 100 ed ake 106 
naka, 2h) 218 0 61 38.5 0 81 
0 16:0: 71 2 1G 95 
012 6 eon 0: 84 Te dee G 92 
Ome ia, 012 6 79 012 6 79 
Ons 013 0 73 013 0 73 
0 6 0 011 6 92 011 6 92 
Onl 9 0 2 4 33 0 2 4 33 
02 4 0 3 8 39 0 4 4 43 
0 21 04 9 63 5 3 80 
13 0 0 22 0 0 69 26 0 0 100 
210 0 410 0 80 5 0 0 100 
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ord Aug., llth Nov., 20th June, 
m 1914. 1918. 1919. ‘ 
Quantity 29 $9 
DESCRIPTION. or Average Average a ° 4 Average 8 ° a 
Measure. “price. Price, EOS Price. & & 5 
ia eae 
CARPENTER. IMPORTED TIMBER. E a Co Los; a: ie £'8:,d: % 
RED OR OW eae P 
3 in. x 9 in. deals, 2nd quality ............... er 
? 7 Standard 1460 0 50 0 0 213 47 0 0 194 
Si » ord oe oa a ee Fr 400 48 0 0 243 43 0 0 207 
Sin. x 7.m, battens, 2Qndws, ) vsti sesee.. ree op 138 0 0 49 0 0 277 40 0 238 
oe ” ST Wie ibeesess sy ceteses »9 12 10 0 48 0 0 284 41 0 0 228 
Baulks, Memel or Dantzig, 2nd_quality... Per load 
50 F.C, 5 0 0 15 10 0 210 1440 0 180 

Ditto, Swedish, common ..................cs000 55 400 1410 0 262 12a 0 200 

1j in. x 7 in. floor boards, wrot, edges Per 2 
SOG? Be atuerascresemeoecueiee midkee eau eeea trek seeks square eo a0) 219 0 195 Cao m0 145 

LOUD Xe ANS AIG LOU cecenthartesrense sores + se5as ” DSLAen0, Ze AsO 176s 119 0 130 

14 in. by 7 in. floor boards, wrot, 
ploughed, and tongued .....................6 iy i Legs Be ic) oe 10: 186 2 10.0 138 

AT ex 7), WD IDLO oy eee cata ceeete ese eert ts "3 018 0 2 BPO 167 20 0 122 

WHITE DEAL. 
3 in. x 9 in. deals, 8rd quality ............... Per y 
Standard 1S 30 ie 48 0 0 269 43 0 0 230 

San, x7 Inibattens, °F, hs weenie a4 12 10 0 48 0 0 284 £150 00 aes 

1j in. x 7 in, floor boards, wrot, edges Per 
BOD Pore ten scdes tivnanOecacheanmenceetangeesedcerease square 018 0 219 0 228 229 0 172 

Sisinit xo7 Ane CitbO.ss nee eee tee s 015 0 Poe 7p 1) 213. 119 0 160 

1i in. x 7 in. floor boards, wrot, 
ploughed, and tongued .................006+8 +9 019 O 3:0 0 216. 2:10 00 163 

ane Xan Itt, CUbOuw, oc. ee etme: temensns atene a 016 0 28 0 200 . 00 150 

ENGLISH HOME GROWN. 
Larch, rough, umseasoned ...............0c000 Ft. cub, Oe ey OMSics 1290 038 3 129 
Oak ne 30, Aen Sithice tose ea seec! as 02 3 0 410 Ul 0 410 115 
JOINER. IMPORTED TIMBER. RED 
OR YELLOW DEALS. 
3 in. x 9-in, deals, 2nd quality ............... Per 
Standard 18 0 0 51 0 0 183 48 0 0 167 
” Aa Sigil Pee Strats oe “" 1600 49 0 0 206 400 113 
So INyx (AN ADAtcens; 2nd sey meat cer cee et i 4 0 0 50 0 0 257 45 0 0 222 
. ” STG Me eae cee a 13°00 48 0 0 259 42 0 0 223, 
WHITE DEAL. 
3 in. x 9 in. deals, 1st quality % 1660 0 52) 0 10) 225 4 0 0 188 
” », ond yy ” 1410 0 50 600 245 440 0 203 
3 in. x 7 in. battens, 1st ,, o 14 °0 0 48 0 0 243 43 0 0 207 
” 2nd ,, 5 13 0 0 48 0 0 269 42 0 0 223 
NAILS. 
Gut; clasp, -3)insG0, 6 IN. wssescsee eee eee Per ton 1010 0 2810 0 171 32 10 0 210 
#e( CMLOOTINIE Mas ealoedaces rests ener eee 5 10 5 O 28:0) WO), Lome 2 0 0 212 
GLUE. 
Beat SCOLCH# te.,. -ss.cecsoces eee ee Per cewt. ee BY) 810 0 262 5 10 0 134 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. CAST IRON. 

Sash* weights) tis. jreedccss-sades esas Pacasteeeeeeee Per ton 6 0 0 wo oO 67 12 10-0 109 

Pipes, ordinary socket, 3 in. to 6 in. dia. " (pence) Jon OD 73 1460 0 113 
(Ditto. in; to) in. insu. eres AS 7 °s,0 12 0 0 71 15-010 114 

Columns or stanchions, ordinary . 

PUUTOTN B ‘Poe oe cen cooensa pen dez eeu es Se eee ” 8 OO 13 0 0 63 17/0 0 1183 
WROUGHT IRON. 

Bar, round, square, or flat, common ... Ad 82020 14600 100 19 0 0 138 
Ditto, Stafford marked’ ..:...............006 ‘3 9 0 0 AS Oe 89 20 0 0 122 
Ditto, Yorkshire, best Lowmoor ......... s 2S) 240 41 0 0 78 45 0 0 96 

Plater soommonseirder a: ccaeen is ree Pe 9 0 0 Lac O a0 89 20 0.0 122 
Ditto, Stafford best ..sc.cstss cee 3 TS 020) 19 0 0 i} 22.0 0 100 
Ditto, Yorkshire, best Lowmoor :........ 3 EP 51 0 0 2 55 07 0 97 

Sheets, black, Stafford .............ccccccceeecee a 900 19 0 0 111 22 0 0 144 
Ditto, galv, corrugated, 5 ft. to 8 ft. 

long, up to 2 8.W.G. “3 13 0 0 30° 0.0: 131 33 0 0 154 

Hoops, black .......:.:.. $9 9 0 0 2» 0-0 122 23 0 0 156 

Ditto, galvanised ‘3 14400 34.0 «0 143 or 0° 0 164 
STEEL, MILD. 

Bar, round, square, or flat ......:..0........ 4 (2 O50 14 020 100 17 0 0 143 

Plate, boiler quality ..........:...... : A 8 0 0 15 0 0 88 18 0 0 125 

Rolled joists, ordinary sections .... 73 (RUA 13 0 0 86 16 0 0 129 
Ditto, compound sections .................. 900 17 0 0 &8 20 0 0 122 

Stanchions, ordinary sections ............... 3; 8 0 0 1440 0 75 17.070 113 
Ditto, compound sections :.............. - 10 0 0 EDR De) 80 21 <0 0 110 

PLASTERER. 

Sand. Pit, cleaned Yd. cub. 0 2780 012 6 79 012 6 79 
ANUEO, «Washed eee. 5 cevecpacconcaeiseeene tae ee J 010 6 018 0 72 O18 So 72 

Lime, white chalk (lump) .................. ‘ 010 0 018 0 80 019 0 90 
“h grey uichalke( ground) so. atte eee a OZ) 6 L Bd 84 Led, 0 92 

Cenient, Portland: 62:2..4.sct-::..ctanae ee Per ton 116 0 218 0 61 Sy liye 81 

Lathes, fir?) sawn t50.40. ecccs.. ere Per 

bundle, of 
500 ft. run OSG 04:10 167 0" 3° 6 133 
PLUMBER. 

Lead; sheet tmnilled y7e.+..c0ce.t ee eee Per ton 23 0 0 40 0 0 74 36 0 0 56 
Ditto, in service pipes, ete. ............ Ms 24 °0 0 42°0 0 75 a8, 0 0 58 
Ditto, in soil pipes, 4 in. to 6 in. dia. a. 2 0 0 44 0 0 76 40 0 0 60 

Copper, sheet, bar, or rod ........0.000..00 e: 80 0 0 . 175-00 119 ...:165 0 0 106 

Tin. In Spar; Ctcl ae Ieee ee 5 150 0 0 . 860 0 0 140 285 0 0 90 

Speltor \f-e2. 3.0.75 aes eae eee ee ge + 2. 080 G0) “20 140 48 0 0 92 

GLAZIER. 

Sheet glass, 15 oz., 8rd quality Ft. sup 0 0 22 00 7 233 00 8 256 
Ditto 21 oz. aS * 0 0..3% 0 0 8 Lode 0 0 83 169 
Ditto 26 OZ. i ?y 0 0 44 0 0 9% 130 0 0 104 141 
Ditto 32 02. - 44 0 0 5} 0 0 102 95 00113 109 

Fluted or obscured sheet glass, 15 oz.... ° 0-08 0 0 7 150 00 7 150 
DiGtO AST SiOz il Saari gee ony Meee te vie “ 00 4 0 0 8 112 0 0 83 119 

1 in, rough rolled plate |... € 003 007 ~~ 133 00 73 142 

PAINTER. ' 

White lead, ground in oil ..................... Fe 30 0 0 61 0 0 103 64 0 0 118 

Red lead, OLY Ai, eG a mee ke 5 28 0 0 50 0 0 79 48 0 0 71 

Putty (linseed (oll) o%.¢.cccchuenctese tee - 9 0 0 26 0 0 189 22)0°..0 144 

Oil, linseed, DAW) Sevckcnaemop th Oen Hove. cate Per gall 026 OSG 240 010 9 339 
% +, Dolled wee ase eee. nA 0.29 0.9.0 227 ONL. 8 309 

Turpentine Bape sanls sei pa ch cele estan eee eS We 0 23m0 011 0 267 0:10 33 242 

Varnish, oaks copal 9 Giiscccstiasssa Ke Deno 018 0 64 017 0 55 
Ditto, CATTMIAL OM 8s eras asst tices eaten es A 018 0 eee eh 69 i a) 62 

French ypolish ers tcrcyccetiy es teen ae Ba BA 010 0 017 0 70 019 0 90 

quantities exceeding 20,000 was prohibited The sale and selling price of all im- 
by the Ministry of Munitions except by ported timbers were controlled by the 
special permit. Director of Timber Supplies under the 


; 


| 
Timber Control Order of 1918. Impx 
timber could only be purchased at 
docks on production of an order obta 
from that department. Full partic 
of the purpose for which it was requ 
were called for, and the necessary at 
rity could only be obtained for appr 
works. The Government control 
timber was withdrawn on March 31, 1¢ 
All the supplies of iron and steel 
placed under the control of the Minist: 
Munitions, and the prices fixed by 
department. A certificate from 
Director of Materials was required fo 
sale or purchase of sheet lead or lead 
in quantities exceeding 1cwt. A sir 
certificate was required for the sale or 
chase of all copper tin, solder, white] 
red lead, etc., and only very small qu 
ties of glass could be purchased wit 
previously obtaining the necessary of 
permission. . 
It will be observed that the me 
prices of some materials have incre 
considerably diuring the armistice pe 
as compared with war-time. rates. 
instance, bricks, lime, and cement 
increased in value. In November, | 
glazed stoneware drain pipes were a 
100 per cent. above pre-war rates, bi 
June, 1919, they had risen to 130 per 
The prices for timber generally- 
fallen since the removal of Govern 
control; but, on the other hand, the 
of iron and steel is considerably hig 
In August, 1914, the average trade ] 
for wrought-iron bar was £8 per ton. 
November, 1918, the controlled price 
£16 per ton, and in June, 1919, the ma 
price was £19 per ton, or a total incre 
cost of 138 per cent. over the pre-war | 
Linseed oil, although largely use 
painters’ work, is used to an enort 
and constantly increasing extent in 
manufacture of margarine and sir 
edible commodities. Owing to the y 
shortage of animal fats, linseed and ¢ 
vegetable oils are being used as su 
tutes. The demand for linseed oil, 
for food and painting purposes, is nov 
greater than the supply. In August, 1 
the wholesale price of linseed oil was a 
#26 per ton, as against £112 per to 
June, 1919, or an increase of 330 per ¢ 
Imported timber advanced, rou 
speaking, to between two and three t 
its pre-war price, or an average inct 
of 200 per cent. During the perio 
timber control, the relative values. of 
inferior qualities of imported timber ° 
increased in price to a proportion: 
larger extent than the better brands. © 
prices of the better class timbers ¥ 
however, in many cases only nominal, 
were not generally obtainable at the 
trol prices under ordinary circumstal 
Frequently the only timbers available 
of the inferior descriptions, for which « 
paratively high rates were charged. 
Ordinary glass for glazing purposes 
costs from 150 to 250 per cent. more 
pre-war prices, according to quality 
weight. . Painting materials, such as ¥ 
lead, oils, turpentine, etc., vary from 
to 250 per cent, above pre-war values. 
Wrought iron and steel bars and sl 
are from go to 130 per cent. higher, W 
sheet lead costs about 75 per cent. mor 
‘Sand and gravel have increased in } 
from 70 to 100 per cent., whilst br 
lime, and cement are from 50 to 80 
cent. higher. : 
Bath and Portland stone in block | 
show an increase of 30 per cent., W 
York stone has risen about 60 per cent. 


(To be continued.) 
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Supply of Labour for Government Housing Schemes: 


An Organised Public Service for the Building Industry 


[® JAMES STORRS, J.P., of Staly- 
bridge, presided over the annual 
etings of the Industrial Council 


the Building Industry, held in the 


‘titute of the Hampstead Garden 
Sub last Thursday and Friday. Mr. 
G. White read the interim report 


the Building Resettlement Committee 
the supply of building labour for the 
vernment housing schemes, from which 
| following extracts are made: 


Labour for Housing Schemes. 

Jn June 18 the Parliamentary Secretary 
‘the Ministry of Labour addressed a 
eting of the Building Resettlement 
mmittee and informed the members 
ia in the opinion of the Government, 
ire was danger of a labour shortage so 
at that serious delay might be caused to 
| Government housing schemes. The 
nmittee offered to examine the situation 
| to state the measures in their view 
st likely to meet the difficulty. Special 
stings were held and the subject dis- 
sed in consultation with Dr. Addison 
| Sir Robert Horne and officials of the 
uistry of Labour, the Ministry of 
alth, and the Scottish Office, and the 
owing report drawn up: 

“he Committee was informed that there 
_a shortage of half a million working- 
is houses in the British Isles, to which 
st be added the normal demand of 
000 a year. The Government had 
'rmined to erect 100,000 State-aided 
“ses in England and Wales before 
7 T, 1920, and 10,000 in Scotland, and 
louble these numbers in the year (July 
uly) following. To carry through the 
© year’s programme, the Ministry of 
uth and the Scottish Board of Health 
€ that they would require 220,000 men. 
vas clear that the date on which the 
and would become effective depended 
the progress of the schemes. Actual 
ding could hardly be said to be begun. 
Y 330 applications for house plans, 
“Ting 12.457 houses, had been approved 
the Ministry of Health. On the other 
d, sites had been submitted for ap- 
val providing for 370,000 houses, and 
© was reason to believe that local 
lorities would become more active. 
h regard to the supply of building 
erials, the Committee ‘were assured 
‘the stocks held by the Ministry of 
utions would keep pace with any pro- 
le progress of the schemes, so that the 
‘delaying factor would be difficulties 
‘Tamsport. On these facts it did not 
N possible to reject the estimate of 
‘000 houses in the first year, and the 
mittee approached the problem with a 
Te to assist the Government in carrying 
the programme, while at the same time 
‘guarding the legitimate initerests of 
building industry. 

9 ask for 220,000 men to build the 
es (including the lay-out of sites, 
ang of roads, etc.) meant two men per 
© per year, a figure considerably 
er than that before the war, The 
”osed houses would contain larger 
48, more plumbing would be required, 
*rs’ work would be of better quality 
done on the spot, and there would be 
T party walls. The Committee were 
fied that the Government estimate was 
Ml one, although the full force of the 
and would not be felt for some time, 


™ 


Building labour could be roughly 
divided into five classes: (a) Men now en- 
gaged on building work, (b) men describ- 
ing themselves as building workmen and 
now unemployed, (c) men still in the Army, 
(d) men who left the trade for other employ- 
ment during the war, (e) men who left the 
trade for other employment before the 
war. All the sources of supply 
were examined in the hope of find- 
ing that the men required for housing 
would be available, either through release 
from the Colours, through being trans- 
ferred from private work, or from building 
in connection with munitions contracts, to 
housing, or through some method by 
which men who had left the trade could be 
attracted back to it again. Owing to arti- 
ficial checks on building during the war, 
enlistment of half the workmen ini the 
trade, and the immense changes in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and the nature and pro- 
cesses of manufacture in this country, 
there was likely to be from private sources 
a demand for building, other than for hous- 
ing, greater than any this country had ever 
known. Owing to industrial uncertainty, 
to the uncertainty felt by individuals as to 
their own movements, and to the very high 
prices of labour and materials, this accu- 
mulated theoretical demand had been slow 
in becoming effective. Between Novem- 
ber, 1918, and April, 1919, there was a 
period of inactivity, but during the last 
three months the reserve of unemployed 
labour had dwindled so rapidly that it was 
now as low as in the best years before the 
war. Large contractors who six months 
ago reported a general lack of confidence 
and absence of contracts were now every- 
where busy and, in a number of cases, 
were refusing contracts. There seemed also 
to be a general feeling that private work 
was more interesting, more profitable and 
less attended by unsatisfactory conditions 
than the work under the housing schemes. 
From the men’s point of view the work 
would not need great skill and would be 
performed under conditions involving 
more or less discomfort. Instead of hous- 
ing schemes appearing as the one hope of 
an unemployed trade, they must stand 
against severe competition, and there 
seemed to be a direct pull both of interest 
and inclination in favour of commercial 
as against this class of work. The Com- 
mittee felt that unless this attraction can 
be more than counteracted, or some 
forcible measure such as priority adopted, 
there could be no certainty that any of 
the men employed in the building trade 
would be released for, or turned over to, 
housing work. 

For the same reasons little reliance could 
be placed on the 27,000 building men, 
about 9,000 of whom were skilled, who 
were at present shown as_ unemployed. 
This figure included a number of unem- 
plovables as well as men scattered in re- 
mote country districts, and it was falling 
week by week. The housing authorities 
should take 10,000 as the maximum 
number of unemployed men likely to be 
available or of much use to them. Not 
even an approximate estimate could be 
made of building men with the Colours 
who had not re-enlisted. The figures by 
the various departments show discrepan- 
cies so great that no reliance could be 
placed on them. The Building Unions 
were being asked for more detailed 
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figures, and to supply figures which 
would make a more accurate  esti- 


mate possible. The Committee, however, 
decided to hazard an outside estimate of 
80,000 as the men who might be expected 
to be released before May 1, 1920, pointing 
out that there could be no certainty that 
these men would go to the houses rather 
than to other work. 

The men who went to munitions and 
similar work after the war started were the 
more likely to come back. There should 
bea flow of labour from the aircraft works. 
The Committee are of opinion that the 
bulk of the men who wish to return had 
already done so, and that those firmly 
settled in other occupations were not likely 
to return. Assuming that the trade of the 
country remained in a condition no further 
from normal than at present, it was, with 
one important exception, not likely that 
any large number of men would be 
tempted back to it unless an effort was 
made to render the conditions of the work 
more attractive. The knowledge that 
there was steady work to be had, and the 
ordinary ebb and flow of employment 
might very probably, however, prove sufti- 
cient inducement to a few thousand, to 
which the Committee fixed a maximum 
of 5,000. The exception to which refer- 
ence had been made was the stonemasons. 
This was a declining trade, and an esti- 
mate had been given that 7,000 or 8,000 
men. had left it who would return if work 
were available. The result of the inquiry 
was, therefore, roughly, that if every avail- 
able man not now actually employed on 
building work (including those expected to 
be released from the Army) took up work 
on the housing schemes there would still 
be a deficit of over 100,000 men. 

Many methods were suggested by which 
this, deficit might be made good. The 
method of admitting and training labour 
brought in from outside the trade was the 
last method which should be considered in 
the interests of the building industry and 
on account of the opposition it would pro- 
voke. Labour brought in would be useless 
during the very period when the greatest 
output was needed. Before any such mea- 
sure was taken every effort should be 
made by adjustments which, though in- 
adequate singly, would have considerable 
cumulative effort to utilise and make more 
productive the existing labour. The first 
step was to secure the best distribution of 
the men, and the Committee recommend 
that schemes be so arranged that the men 
can work with the firms to whom they are 
accustomed, and as far as possible in their 
own localities. 

The almost exclusive use of one medium, 
ie., brick, for schemes in every part of the 
country, lead to labour being neglected 
which could be tapped if a greater variety 
of materials had been used. The out- 
standing instance of this was the stone- 
masons. Certain classes of these men 
were able to build in brick. |The Com- 
mittee do not think the shortage of brick- 
layers should be accentuated by the use of 
this material in districts where stone 
quarries were close at hand, and where the 
importation of bricks would add to the 
already serious strain on transport facili- 
ties. The same considerations held true 
in a lesser degree of other subsidiary mate- 
rials. If the local representatives of the 
trade in the stone districts could be 
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consulted it would be found possible to erect 
stone buildings at a cost not materially 
exceeding that of imported brick. This 
was a duty which might be allocated to 
local production committees set up to 
advise the Housing Commissioners. The 
Housing Commissioners for England and 
Wales and the Housing Authority in Scot- 
land should be asked to assign definite 
duties to the local production committees ; 
among those duties should be allocated the 
question of preference to be exercised in 
using local materials in their various dis- 
tricts (such as stone, brick, or concrete, 
‘home-grown timbers, roofing materials, 
etc.). 

Schemes which could otherwise be 
pushed forward were being held up by lack 
of railway waggons and other transport 
difficulties. Every effort should be made 
to provide new railway trucks, to expedite 
the return of trucks from France, and to 
reorganise the present traffic system. This 
process, they believe, would be greatly 
facilitated by an increase in the railway 
staffs. 

With regard to the best means of per- 
suading contractors to use some part of 
the labour at their command on the hous- 


ing schemes, the Committee made the 
following recommendations: (1) That, 


wherever possible, instead of the present 
system of tenders a fair price per house 
should be fixed by each authority in con- 
sultation between the Quantity Surveyor 
and members. of the Building Trade Asso- 
ciation (or Federation) and. if desired, the 
building unions, and that the work should 
then be distributed ‘by the Association (or 
Federation) among its members, arrange- 
ments being made for seeing that outside 
firms who desired to come in were able to 
do so on fair terms. (2) That in England 
and Wales the model form of contract now 
being drawn up with the Ministry of 
Health, and in Scotland the form drawn 
up under the Scottish Building Code, be 
made obligatory in all State-aided schemes. 
(3) That quantities must be supplied by a 
qualified quantity surveyor. (4) That no 
sureties or deposit in any form should be 
required from contractors entrusted with 
the housing contracts, as now required by 
the Public Health Act. 

There could be no doubt that any revival 
of enforced priority would be unpopular, 
both with the trade and the public. It was 
at best a rough-and-ready method which 
secured some sort of labour supply, but 
could not be expected so to distribute the 
men that their full canacities were made 
use of. The Committee did not believe 
that the building industry would acquiesce 
in a policy which seemed to cast a slur on 
its independence, initiative. and power of 
expansion. They hope that there would 
be no need to have recourse to such a 
method, but they point out that the hous- 
ing schemes were more important than cer- 
tain types of private enterprise, and that if 
other means fail it might be found neces- 
sary to give them precedence. In this case 
the Committee recommend that the system 
selected be drawn up in consultation with 
the building trade. 

The first step towards increased output 
was to assure that proper use was made of 
economising work by standardisation of 
appropriate items. So far as it was possible 
this had been done. A statement should 
also be made to the building trade opera- 
tives through their unions, which should 
lay the facts as to the building requirements 
before the men, and appeal to them to use 
their best endeavours in the service of the 
State. With regard to apprentices, the 
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Committee state that for five years the 
normal flow of young labour had stopped, 
and they hope it may be found possible, 
not merely to attract the usual number of 
lads to the trade, but by raising the age 
limit and making other special arrange- 
ments, to secure at once a source of skilled 
labour on which the trade would be able 
to count to a certain extent in three years’ 
time. This method would not provide an 
unlimited supply, and the Committee 
doubt whether it would meet the present 
situation. The Committee were further 
convinced that any other form of augmen- 
tation necessary should be agreed upon 
with the Committee. With such a safe- 
guard, the workmen’s prospects of employ- 
ment would not be prejudiced. The Com- 
mittee wish it to be understood that these 
are only interim recommendations, and 
that they would be glad to consider the 
question in greater detail if the Council so 
desire. 

Mr. R. Wilson, chairman of the Re- 
setthement Committee, moved the adop- 
tion of the report. Mr. T. Graham 
seconded, and the report was adopted. 
An amendment that the report be referred 
back for further consideration and report 
in three months’ time was defeated. 

Mr. J. H. Cantril] (of the National De- 
corators’ Federation) then read the report 
of the Education Committee. Mr. J. H. 
Cox, presenting the first report of the Safety 
and Welfare Committee, which contained 
proposals with regard to the safety of 
woodworking machinery, asked the Coun- 
cil to adopt it so that Parliament could be 
petitioned with a view to legislative action. 
The reports were adopted. 

Mr. Thomas Foster (chairman of the 
Industrial Council for the Building In- 
dustries) presented the interim report of 
the Committee on Scientific Management 
and Reduction of Costs, appointed by the 
Industrial Council for the Building In- 
dustry, the recommendations of which 
were as follows: ees 


A Public Building Service. 


The Committee considered it essential 
that the whole productive capacity of the 
industry should be continuously engaged 
and absorbed, and that a regular flow of 
contracts should replace the old haphazard 
alternations of congestion and stagnation. 
The Committee recommend: (a) That the 
Industrial Council shall set up a perma- 
nent committee entitled the Building 
Trades Central Employment Committee, 
with the necessary clerical staff. (b) That 
each regional council shall similarly set up 
a building trades regional employment 
committee. (c) That each local or area 
council shall similarly set up a_ building 
trades area employment committee. (d) 
That each committee” shall consist of an 
equal number of employers and operatives 
with one architect appointed by the local 
professional association of architects, or 
by the R.I.B.A., as may be most appro- 
priate. The first duty of these committees 
would be to regularise the demand for 
building ; at the approach of slack periods, 
by accelerating new building enterprises, 
both public and private, with “the co- opera- 
tion of architects and local authorities ; 
conversely, at periods of congestion by 
advising building owners to postpone the 
construction of such works as are not of an 
urgent charcter. Except where modified 
by special arrangements, the central, 
regional, and area employment com- 
mittees should co-operate with the appro- 
priate State, county, or district authorities. 
The fullest possible co-operation with the 
Government and local authorities is con- 
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templated at every stage. Sucha 

would involve some measure of rest 
upon individual employers, and the 5 

non-federated employer would ba | 
obstacle to its ordered working, but ¢ 
bined pressure by the Industrial Cow 
or its constituents should eventually o 
come this obstacle. Such spread” C 
of work from year to vear and seaso 
season will not solve the whole problen 
providing a steady stream of work. — 
second main function of the local emp. 
ment committee should be the decasual 
tion of labour, for the difficulty of pro 
ing employment during wet and ~ 
seasons had to be faced, The B 
Trades Industrial Council should ap 
other industries and public authori 
investigate the possibility of “ dove-ta 
or seasonal interchange of labour. la 
volume of work could be undertaken w} 
the industry could not usefully employ 
its available labour, for ex 
Afforestation, road-making, preparati 
sites for housing schemes, and the 4 
tion of insanitary or condemned a ea 
preparation for improvements. 

The overhanging fear of unemploym 
must be finally removed before the 
tive could be expected whole-heart 
give of his best. Provision should b 
by the industry itself adeauately ton 
tain the operative and his family 
any period of unemployment arisin 
causes outside his control. Term 
of employment upon any job sho 
subject to one week’s notice (except 
case of a strike or lock-out), an 
local employment committee should 
mediately notified of such appro 
terminations, and also of all va 
occurring. The machinery for fi 
vacancies already exists in the trade in 
organisation, and shouldbe develo ed 
the greatest possible extent in or 
supplement the state empl 
exchanges so far as the building ind 
concerned, In cases of unavoidab 
employment, the maintenance of its 
ployed members should be underta 
the industry through its empl 
committees, and the necessary 
should be raised by means of a fix 
centage on the wages bills and paid 
to the unemployment committee. T 
of percentage could be fixed by the 
trial Council, and the collection 
revenue should be carried out by 
ployment committee. The payments 
be made by periodical refund to thi 
unions, who would become an impor 
tegral part of the official machine: 
would distribute the unemployment 
accordance with the regulations p 
by the Industrial Council and its 
mittees. 

Every duly registered member, 
prevented from working at the pro 
craft at ‘the full standard rate 
the district, should be entitled to 
ployment pay, in all cases the 
being inclusive of anv benefit under 
State and trade union schemes. — 
registered member should be enti 
one week’s summer holiday pa 
annum, at the same scale and fre 
same fund as the unemployment 
During unemployment all men_ 
receive half their full wage, 
plemented in the case of a miarrié 
by one-tenth of his full wage for his 
and each of his children up to four 
sixteen years of age. Then two é: 
conditions must be fulfilled. 
workers by more concentrated effor 
increase efficiency beyond ‘the 


aves 


dard ; and (2) mahagement and capital 
't consent to a limitation being imposed 
a their earnings and should be pre- 
.d to adopt methods on their part which 
lead to greater output. It was hoped 
' this scheme would finally relieve em- 
ers of their lability under the Work- 
’s Compensation and the Employers’ 
yility Acts, and supersede all trade 
n sickness and unemployment benefits, 
that the industry would ultimately 
in powers to contract out of the State 
me. The benefits of such a scheme 
id have a material effect in inducing 
loyers and operatives to come imto 
> respective associations, The salaries 
lanagement might first be ascertained 
zach “employer manager” declaring 
+ salary he had received or what he 
mds as his due. These declarations 
ld be periodically reviewed by the em- 
ment committees appointed under this 
me, the first review to ascertain data 
possible revision in order to develop 
ycognised standard of remuneration. 
roved capital invested in the building 
‘stry and registered annually after 
t should receive a limited but guaran- 
rate of interest, bearing a definite 
jon to the average annual yield of the 
* remunerative Government | stock. 
‘fixing of the ratio would have to be 
sed out by further investigation, but, 
_ determined upon, the guarantee 
dd apply to all firms in the industry, 
pt where failure to earn the rate was 
ired by the committee on the advice 
ie auditors to be due to incompetent 
agement. The surplus earnings. of 
industry should be publicly declared 
y year, and accompanied by a schedule 
€ services to which the money had been 
i. These earnings should be held in 
_by a National Joint Committee of the 
ding Trades Industrial Council, and 
Id be applied to the following services, 
hwould be developed under the control 
€ industry as a whole: (r) Guarantee 
terest on approved) capital, (2) loans to 
sin the industry for purposes of 
lopment, (3) education and research in 
vus directions for improvement of the 
stry, both independently and in co- 
ation with other industries, (4) super- 
‘ation schemes for the whole registered 
ynnel of the industry, (5) replacement 
proved capital lost through no fault 
te Management, (6) such other pur- 
3.as may be thought desirable. 
e development of the industry should 
2pt under constant review by the em- 
nent committees, and these com- 
*es should periodically notify the trade 
as as to the number of new members 
‘May apply for registration under the 
Oyment scheme, after a suitable trade 
mw evidence of previous service in the 
stry. 
ade unions should establish waiting 
and the periods of waiting should 
‘ilised for technical training approved 
¢ Building Trades Industrial Council. 
ams should be made from the develop- 
funds to new firms conducted by pri- 
Snterprise. New private enterprise 
a always provide its own initial 


me simple but generally applicable 
ne of costing and accountancy was not 
‘essential but possible ; and the Build- 
Trades Council should promote a 
ne or schemes which will fulfil the 
‘tons of simplicity—i.e., not too un- 
Y or detailed to be available and use- 
¥ prompt results, elasticity, accuracy. 
Industry should endeavour to place 
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such a scheme upon a proper footing, for 
without proper accountancy their recom- 
mendations would be of no avail. Im- 
provement in managerial or office routine 
was of itself not sufficient. Whatever 
mechanical readjustments were adopted. 
the greatest increase of production would 
come from mutual esteem between 
management (in the wider sense including 
foremen) and operatives. The consensus 
of the evidence led the Committee to the 
following additional recommendations: (a) 
That there should be more inducement to 
the most talented operatives to increase 
their efficiency and to undertake positions 
of greater responsibility. (b) That every 
care should be taken, especially in sub- 
contracting work, to provide a sufficiency 
of plant. (c) That production can be con- 
siderably increased by organising the posi- 
tion of scaffolding and the disposition of 
material in order to arrange a continuity 
of employment for the ultimate handler of 
the material. It is better for the material 
to wait for the men than the men for the 
material. (d) Workshops should be speci- 
ally built or adapted for the purpose in 
view, and should contain the best devices 
for ensuring the easiest possible manipula- 
tion of material. (Very strong criticism 
was directed against many of the existing 
workshops, which were considered quite 
unfit for the mature of the work to be 
carried out in them.) It is clear that a 
detailed study of processes and a variety of 
experiments would afford in many cases 
considerable increases in output. (e) A 
better output would be obtained if the per- 
sonal comfort of the oneratives were pro- 
vided for by better canteens, sanitary 
arrangements, etc., whether at the works 
or on jobs. Where such facilities are pro- 
vided, the operatives should make fuller 
use of them. 

The Committee realised very strongly the 
value of useful suggestions by the opera- 
tives and recommend that this could be 
best utilised by the establishment of works 
committees, upon which management and 
labour might interchange their specialist 
knowledge and discuss questions of 
mutual interest. Other benefits would un- 
doubtedly accrue. The value of joint 
organisation would be brought more home 
to the whole of the employers and opera- 
tives alike, and! thus the work of the Build- 
ing Trades Industrial Council would be 
more appreciated in all localities and work- 
shops. . Five of the members of the Com- 
mittee, while agreeing with some of the 
proposals, did not see their way to sign the 
renort without important reservations. 


Mr. T. Foster said that thev might have 
spent longer time in elaborating proposals, 
but for reasons of procedure the Committee 
desired to present certain general prin- 
ciples. Urgency demanded the presenta- 
tion of new ideas and new motives, and 
the narrowness of vision of both employers 
and workmen had hitherto precluded all 
discussion outside mere money wages and 
working hours. During the fifteen months 
of their coming together they had discussed 
minor problems, whilst all the time there 
had been the growing clamour outside 
their meetings, caused by high costs and 
their consequences. The workman, realis- 
ing that beside a system of mere wages he 
could become no better off relatively, and 
he was suspicious when he saw the large 
profits there all the time. While this feel- 
ing remained, goodwill was impossible. 
Hence the proposals of the Committee that 
industry should be put on such a basis as 
to effectively remove this cause of unrest. 
Under this proposal the management 
would have all the old incentives, except 
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the selfish one of profiteering, and would 
in a newer and greater sense be leaders of 
men in essential public. service. The 
scheme, as outlined, involved a great 
measure of joint control. It was impos- 
sible to revert to the old Guild system 
actually, but they could try to restore its 
spirit. And as the Guilds had their 
charters, it might become necessary for the 
building industry to get statutory powers 
to enforce membership and observance of 
essential regulations. They demanded a 
high standard of conduct from the work- 
man, The Committee agreed it could be 
obtained—but at a price. That price was 
the concessions that employers were asked 
to give by adopting the report. The claims 
of the nation demanded that this price be 
paid. 

Mr. Cross seconded the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. S. Smethurst said that whilst there 
were many things in Mr. Foster’s speech 
with which they as employers would agrce 
with, the report contained some things 
only taken for granted. It was too large 
a thing to rush, and if it were rushed it 
would sure to be a failure. He contended 
that the scheme, if carried, would harm 
the manual worker. He therefore moved 
the -following amendment: ‘ That the 
Council receives the report, but, before 
taking any action thereon, requests the 
Committee, augmented, to go into and re- 
port on: First, the question of the effect 
upon production the proposals will have if 
carried into effect. 

“And to inquire whether all classes of 
the community will not be benefited and 
best served by maintaining our present 
competitive system of carrying on enter- 
prise and industry unhampered by a 
paralysing control. And if it is also not 
true to say it would produce the best re- 
sults for the nation with the least waste 
of labour and effort. 

‘* Also to inquire if it is not the fact that 
the best interests (as far as material 
things are concerned) of all classes in the 
community will be best secured by every- 
body producing to their utmost capacity, 
consistently with not suffering physical 
harm; and, conversely, if it is not a fallacy 
to assume that the real interest of any 
large class can be served by limiting pro- 
duction; and further to inquire whether 
any large class has not had a fair share of 
the produce of their industry, and if so to 
report on the best means of providing a 
more equitable way of remedying such un- 
fairness, 

‘* And to inquire how far a limitation of 
output, by creating scarcity, is responsible 
for the present high prices of the com- 
modities in common use; and whether such 
high prices, although being of no advan- 
tage to the worker, may not put in 
jeopardy our overseas trade, upon which 
the very life of the nation depends.” 

Mr. R. B. Chessum’ seconded the 
amendment. After discussion, the amend- 
ment was put to the meeting and lost. 

Another amendment that the report be 
further considered by the Committee was 
eventually carried. 

When the Council resumed its confer- 
ence on Friday, Mr. Thomas Graham, of 
Edinburgh, called attention to the delay 
in the new housing scheme and pointed out 
that two Departments were dealing with 
the scheme—the Ministry of Health, which 
looks after construction and design, and 
the Ministry of Supply, which had to do 
with the material. Difficulties occurred as 
a result of this dual control. In Edin- 
burgh there had been considerable delay 
with regard to one of the schemes which 
the Corporation had decided to proceed 
with. 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Cement Imports. 

On August 11 Mr. Bridgeman was asked 
by Captain Wedgwood Benn whether he 
was aware of the difficultv that had arisen 
with regard to building on small holdings 
in Scotland and of the fact that cement 
showed a 100 per cent. rise in price, and 
other building materials similar or greater 
increases, and whether the Government 
would now permit the free import of 
cement and other building materials, re- 
plied: I am informed by the Secretary for 
Scotland that the facts as to prices of mate- 
rials given in the question appear to be 
correct. The maintenance or modification 
of the restrictions is under consideration. 

Colonel Wedgwood (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, L.): Is not cement being prevented 
coming to this country in the interests of 
shareholders in cement companies ? 

Mr. Bridgeman: As a matter of fact, it 
is not prevented more than other mate- 
rials. 

Mr. Holmes (Derbyshire, N.E., L.): 
the hon. gentleman aware that the price of 
‘cement has gone up 38. a ton during the 
last three days? 

Mr. G. Baifour (Hamnstead, C.U.): And 
that the scarcity of the material is keeping 
people out of employment in this country? 

No answer was given to the last ques- 
tions. 

The Cenotaph. 

On August 14 Sir A. Mond, replying to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Raw (Wavertree, 
C.U.), who asked if he would consider the 
advisability of erecting the permanent 
‘memorial to cur glorious dead on a:site in 
Parliament Square on account of the 
‘danger to the public in having such a 
memorial in a crowded and busy thorough- 
fare, said: As the Government. have 
aiready decided to reproduce the Cenotaph 
in permanent material on the same site the 
answer to this question is in the negative 
but I may add that the question of “public 

safety has already been considered in -con- 
junction with the Commissioner of Police, 
and no danger to the public is anticipated. 
‘The Westminster City Council have, I 
understand, also agreed not to oppose the 
‘Government decision. 

Major Birchall (Leeds, N.E., C.U.) asked 
‘whether steps would be taken to secure that 
a Christian inscription should find a place 
on the Cenotaph. 

Sir. A. Mond said that if the hon. mem- 
ber had any suggestion to make with 
regard to the inscription it would, of 
‘course, receive careful consideration. 

In reply to a supplementary question as 
‘to whether, seeing that a large number of 
‘“Mussulman, Hindu, and Jewish soldiers 
had given their lives during the war as 
well as Christian soldiers, it would be not 
‘advisable to include in the inscription 
some words to this effect, Sir A. Mond said 
that that question would be considered, as 
would also the question of whether the 
word “our” should be substituted for the 
word “the” in the inscription. 

Mr. MacVeagh (Down, S., Nat.): Will 
the right hon. gentleman have regard to 
‘the fact that war has nothing whatever to 
do with Christianity? 

No answer was given, 


House of Commons Improvements. 

On Aug 14 Sir J. Agg-Gardner (Chelten- 
‘ham, C.U.) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works if, in view of the constantly in- 
creasing strain on the resources of the 
‘House of Commons kitchen, he would in- 
stal during the recess the new cooking ap- 
‘paratus purchased in 1915, and the new 
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service lifts for which provision was made 
in the Estimates of 1914-15 and 1915-10. 

Sir A. Mond: To instal a new cooking 
apparatus requires a large amount of struc- 
tural alterations, which cannot be carried 
out in the coming recess, The installation 
is part of a much larger scheme which was 
stopped owing to the war, and which must 
be reconsidered under present conditions. 
The same consideration applies to the 
second part of the question, but the exist- 
ing lifts will be overhauled during the 
recess to render them more efficient. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The report on housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states : 

The number of new schemes received 
by the Ministry during the week ended 
August 9 from local authorities and public 
utility societies was 208. The total 
number of schemes submittéd was 4,003, 
representing an area of nearly 42,000 
acres. At the average rate of ten houses 
to the acre, this area is sufficient for about 
420,000 houses. The area covered by the 
new schemes amounts to just over 1,000 
acres. The largest scheme of the week is 
promoted by the London County Council. 
The site of 147 acres which the County 
Council propose to buy is on the Dover 
House Estate, at Roehampton. Another 
London scheme is promoted by the Ful- 
ham Borough Council, who propose to 
acquire just over 4o acres, a part of the 
ground at present occupied by the Hurling- 
ham Club. The Tottenham Urban Dis- 
trict Council propose to purchase 68 acres 
for housing in their district. Derby Cor- 
poration have the distinction of being first 
to make use of the provision in the new 
Housing Act enabling a loca] authority to 
take over houses erected or proposed to be 
erected by private enterprise. Tihe Derby 
Housing Company, believing that the 
local authority would not be able to erect 
houses so soon or so cheaply as themselves, 
propose to build 114 houses, which, when 
completed, will be purchased by the Cor- 
poration. The proposals have been placed 
before the Ministry of Health, and actual 
operations on the site were to have com- 
menced last week. The Ministry are 
sanctioning, as a temporary measure, the 
purchase by the Eastbourne Corporation 
of brick Army huts to be used as dwellings. 
The proposals are to acquire forty-two 
huts, each hut to hold two families. The 
huts will be adapted so as to provide two 
bedrooms and a living room for each 
family. Partitions will be erected of con- 
crete slabs up to eaves level and match- 
boarding above. The huts are fitted with 


electric lighting, and portable coal cooking 


ranges are to be provided. 

Details of local authorities’ 
dealt with during the week 
follows :— 


schemes 
are as 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number sub- 
mitted by fifty-six local authorities was 
207, bringing the total number of schemes 
to 3,944, covering about 41,300 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—Forty-four schemes 
were approved, representing 433 acres. 
This brings the total number of local 
authorites’ schemes approved to 1,154, 
representing approximately 16,250 acres. 


Lay Outs. 


Schemes Submitted.—Forty-one schemes 
were submitted by thirty-three local autho- 
rities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 643. 

Schemes Approved.—Sixteen schemes, 
submitted by thirteen local authorities, 
were approved, bringing the total number 
of schemes approved to 281. 


« 
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House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted. — Twenty | 
schemes, representing ©813 houses, 
submitted by seventeen local author 
This brings the total number of 
authorities’ schemes submitted to 36, 
presenting 19,915 houses. 
Schemes Approved.—Eight sche 
presenting 263 houses, were appr 
bringing the total number of scheme, 
proved to 197, representing 12,873 he 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


R.I.B.A. and the Superintendin 
Architect of the London County Coui 
Sirs,—A well-known literary maj 
cently ‘said that he knew of no- profe, 
in which professional etiquette was 
low a level as it is among architects 
the Bar all men are considered equa) 
that principle is strongly maintaine( 
the judges and the leaders of the Bai 
“The Times” a letter was published 
July 28, signed by the president and < 
president of the R.I.B.A., which, to) 
the words of the Rev. L. Scott Li 
L.C.C., “recommended the second ¢ 
date and not the first,’’ and each canc 
was a member of the Royal Institu 
British Architects! All men who valu 
position of the profession in the ey 
the world must thank you for the dig: 
protest on page 166 of your publicati 
the 6th inst. F.R.LI 


Architectural Assistants and 
: Competitions. ? 
Sirs,—The following case has rec 
been brought to the notice of my 
mittee, and we are of opinion that, i 
interest of the profession generally 
the assistant in particular, whose inti 
we have the honour to safeguard 
matter calls for publicity, 4 
A certain town, which for the 4 
shall remain unnamed as we have n¢ 
finished with the affair, instituted a 
petition, one of the conditions of whic 
that all competitors must be “arch 
carrying on business in——,’’ obyi 
with the intention of confining it to 
men. The assessor made his @ 
which was published, and the second 
mium was given to a member of ouru 
It happened, however, to be in the 
ledge of a certain local official eh 
gentleman was an assistant, and the’ 
Council accordingly disqualified him, 
as far as he was concerned, quashei 
award on the ground that he was 
“architect carrying on business,” 
he fulfilled the qualification of bel 
to the town. 
My committee is of opinion that 
to put the case mildly, grossly unfair 
we hope that publicity will prevent ar 


they enable the young and unknow! 
to show his worth and obtain.comm: 
that would not otherwise come his 
and we believe you will agree tha’ 
dition, or interpretation, of a condi 
qualifying an assistant is unjust a 
gical. It is probably well within: 
memory, and those of your reader: 
recent competitions for two very la 
important buildings not yet compl 
to men not at the time established in’ 
tice for themselves. 4 
CHAS. MCLACHLAN, A.R.LB. 
Hon. Secretary, ‘ 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ A 
- Professional Union, 
34 and 35, Bedford Square, 
WAST 


w Houses for Fareham, Hants. 
is been decided to erect one hundred 
in the rural district of Fareham, 


lity-storey Church for New York. 
York Christian Scientists are build- 
1 twenty-storey church to cost 
| 00. 

Dulwich War Memorial. 
as been decided to erect a pulpit in 
‘ints’ Church, West Dulwich, as a 
‘ial to those from the parish who 
ilen in the war. 


| 

i'l of Remembrance for Chatham. 
ovement is on foot at Chatham to 
se ‘the estate known as ‘‘ The 

upon which to erect a hall, to 
morate local residents who fell in 

r 


London Church Restored. 
church of St. Edmund the King and 
in Lombard Street will be reopened 
ober 1, when the Lord Mayor. and 
53 will attend in state. The church 
(maged in one of the air raids. 


posed Clock Tower for Stockwell. 

s been decided to erect a clock tower 
xkwell as a permanent war 
ial. A triangular site is proposed 
| corner of Clapham. and South 
ith Roads. 


| Cardiff Architect's Will. 

nel Edwin Montgomery Bruce 
20, V.D., of Newport Road, Cardiff, 
\ct, chairman of the House Com- 
}0f King Edward VII.’s Hospital, 
ed recently at the age of sixty-two, 
,250, 


Castle as War Memorial. 

old castle at Colchester is to be pre- 
‘to the town as a war memorial, 
the hospital is to be enlarged by a 
ock of buildings to commemorate 
ny escapes Colchester had from air 


Pontefract Housing. 
Pontefract Corporation have 
d tenders for the erection of 122 
comprised in their No. 1 scheme, 
‘overs a site adjoining the military 
The tenders total £83,685, which 
£686 per house, exclusive of the 
land, sewers, roads, and fences. 


rchitect’s Change of Address. 
Jenis M. Wilson, architect, has re- 
practice at 17, John Street, Bedford 
London, W.C.1, and at Rivers 
Harpenden, Herts. 
‘at the front of Mr. Wilson, his old 
vere commandeered by the Austra- 
vernment. 


Cottages for Kent. 

County Council has received an 
2 for the erection of four six-roomed 
3 for the married staff of the County 
ial School. The estimate of the 
erection is £3,500, there being no 
for the site, as it was proposed to 
1 the Council’s own land. 


"Green and South vate Hospital. 
Green and Southgate Urban 
Councils are jointly considering a 
for the establishment of a general 
_ at an estimated cost of £120,000. 
> districts, with 100,000 inhabitants, 
Present served by one small cottage 


with thirty beds. It is proposed 


During the . 
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to convert the present block into nurses’ 
and administrative quarters, and to erect 
a new block of wards, out-patients’ depart- 
ment, and resident medical  officer’s 
quarters, 


Woking Housing Scheme. 

It was stated at the monthly meeting of 
the Woking Urban District Council that 
plans of the housing schemes were continu- 
ally being approved by one Government 
department and then disapproved by 
another, whilst the flood of instructions 
greatly impeded the work. Eight plans 
were awaiting confirmation. 


Cottages. for France. 

The French Government has laid before 
Parliament a Bill authorising the Minister 
of Finances to place, by way of loans, a 
sum of £20,000,000 at the disposal of in- 
stitutions, societies, and companies whose 
special object is to provide cheap and com- 
fortable houses for the working class. The 
interest paid will be 2 per cent, 


Montgomery War Memorial. 

Lord Powis attended a meeting, over 
which the Lord-Lieutenant of Mont- 
gomeryshire, Sir W. Williams-Wynn, pre- 
sided, at Welshpool, and, in supporting a 
recommendation that the county war 
memorial should take the form of a 50-ft. 
column or pillar on Tower Hill, Mont- 
gomery, undertook ‘to give the site and a 
right-of-way to the summit. Mr. Hubbard 
Was appointed the architect. 


Rebuilding of Belgium. 

For the rebuilding of the devastated 
regions of France and Belgium it is esti- 
mated that some 60,000 workers will be 
required. The German Government has 
for some time past been considering the 
question of the provision of, and accom- 
modation for, these workers, and has 
elaborated through its experts a detailed 
scheme for housing the workers and pro- 
viding them with everything necessary to 
meet their physical and intellectual needs. 


Lincolnshire Housing. 

The Marquis of Lincolnshire is making 
a gift of over 200 acres of agricultural land 
for housing purposes. During the passage 
of the Housing Bill through the Upper 
Chamber the Marquis carried an amend- 
ment empowering tenants for life to give to 
local authorities a limited amount of land 
for building purposes. Directly the Bill 
became law he offered ten acres of land in 
each of twenty parishes in Lincolnshiré to 
local bodies. The gift represents over 
£10,000. 


New London Garden City. 

Plans have been completed provisionally 
for the creation of an industtial garden 
city to the north of London, Building will 
commence next year. A total population 
of 40,000 will be able to live in this town, 
and it is estimated to take from four to 
five years to complete. Negotiations have 
been carried on between the promoters 
and Government authorities under the 
housing scheme. Work will largely be 
carried on upon Government lines and 
under the subsidy scheme put forward by 
the Government. 


Architectural Partnerships. 

Captain S. H. Fisher, A.R.I.B.A., who 
has been demobilised, has been taken into 
partnership by his father, Mr. F. J. Fisher, 
M.S.A., and they will practise together as 
F. J. Fisher and Son, at 14, Queen Street, 
London, E.C.4. | Captain S. H. Fisher 
served with the Royal Engineers in France 


ment on its present site. 


on 
— 


for over three and a half years, was 
awarded the Military Cross, and was men- 
tioned five times in dispatches. 

Mr. Albert C. Freeman, C.E., architect, 
of 82a, Mill Lane, West Hampstead, and 
Amersham, has taken into partnership Mr. 
W. Oswald Wright, D.S.O., the firm to 
be known as Freeman and Wright, with 
offices at King’s Cross, after September 1. 


Athens Exhibition. 

The Federation of British Industries will 
hold an exhibition of British manufactures 
in Athens from October 13 to November 14 
next. The Greeks are the trade inter- 
mediaries of the Mediterranean coast, Asia 
Minor, and the Balkans, and have an 
accumulation of cash in circulation to the 
extent of £60,000,000 above normal 
figures. The ‘‘ Zappeion,’’ which has been 
lent to the federation by the Greek Govern- 
ment, contains about 35,000 square feet of 
stall space. Practically the whole of this 
space has now been allotted. The articles 
to be shown include structural iron and 
steel work, electric lamp - making 
machinery, dynamos, drawing instruments, 
decorative hangings, paper, etc. 


Perth Housing Scheme. 

Lord Forteviot, at a meeting of Perth 
Urban District Committee, in connection 
with the Bridge of Tain Housing 
Scheme, stated that in June, 1918, 
the average cost for the proposed 
working-class houses was £494, and 
the price now for three-roomed houses 
was £717, and for four rooms £877. No 
working man occupying a_ three-roomed 
house could pay a rent of £40, and at a 
rental of £15 there would be a deficiency of 
£25 on the smaller houses and of £30 on 
the larger, It was decided to submit plans 
to the Local Government Board for ap- 
proval, and instruct the clerk to the 
council to arrange for the necessary loans. 


The Ministry of Health and the Cost of 
FHlouses, 

Mr. H. B. Ratcliffe, in the House ot 
Commons, asked the Minister of Health 
concerning tenders obtained by the Leeds 
Corporation for the erection of forty-seven 
houses on the Hawksworth estate which 
amounted to £42,750, being over £909 per 
house, exclusive of land and street making, 
if he would decline to sanction the erection 
of houses at such a price as being quite 
out of reach of those for whom they are 
intended and must inevitably entail a 
heavv loss to the taxpayer. Dr. Addison 
writes in reply: The tenders received in 
connection with this scheme have not yer 
been submitted to the Ministry of Health, 
but the question of cost will, of course, 
receive very careful consideration. 


The Cenotaph. 

A special meeting of the Westminster 
City Council was held on August 11 to con- 
sider the report of the General Purposes 
Committee on the question of a permanent 
site for the Cenotaph erected in Whitehall. 
The Council passed a resolution consent- 
ing to the erection of the Cenotaph on the 
present site. In a letter received from the 
Office of Works on July 31 the Council 
were informed that the War Cabinet had 
decided that the Cenotaph should become 
a permanent national memorial to those 
who had fallen in the war, and that the 
Commissioner of Police had no objection 
to the permanent erection of the monu- 
Owing to the 
nature of the memorial and to the volume 
of fast-moving traffic in Whitehall, the 
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committee thought the site proposed some- 
what dangerous, and therefore recom- 
mended that the Office of Works be so in- 
formed and that Parliament Square should 
be suggested as a more suitable site. <A 
further letter from Sir Alfred Mond to the 
Mayor was now read stating that the pre- 
sent site would be remembered for all time 
as a spot saluted by the troops of the 
Empire and of our Allies, and hoping that 
the Council would see its way to agree 
unanimously to the views of the Govern- 
ment. There was a considerable discus- 
sion, and a motion that Parliament 
Square was the most suitable site was pro- 
posed, but was defeated. 


An Architectural Reference Library. 


The attention of those interested in 
architecture is called to the facilities 
afforded by the reading-room at 27-20, 


Tothill Street, Westminster, in which the 
numerous publications of Technical 
Journals, Ltd., as well as a good architec- 
tural reference library, may be consulted 
by all who care to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Overseas members of the 
profession and architectural students are 
also cordially invited to make the fullest 
use of the library, which is open all the 
week—Sundays excepted—between 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., and on Saturdays up till 1 
p.m. 
Edinburgh Castle. 

The Committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland to consider the possibility 
of the utilisation of Edinburgh Castle as 
the site of a Scottish National War Memo- 
rial, after consultation with Sir Robert 
Lorimer, A.R.S.A., have concluded that 
the Castle Rock is an eminently suitable 
site for such a memorial. It is proposed 
that the memorial should take the form of 
a building erected round the apex of the 
Rock. While it is proposed that the build- 
ing should occupy this commanding posi- 
tion, it will be in strict harmony with and 
conform to the general contour of the exist- 
ing buildings. It is not proposed ‘that it 
should in any way dominate the Rock. It 
is also proposed to adapt the principal 
buildings of the castle to various purposes. 
One would serve as a Hall of Record of 
distinguished Scottish sailors and soldiers 
who have served in any war. Another 
would form a repositdry for trophies of 
Scottish regiments. A third ‘would pro- 
vide a home for the national collection of 
the Society of Antiquaries. These adapta- 
tions would! not involve the removal of any 
ancient or historic building, but it is pro- 
posed to pull down various cook-houses 
and other offices. The scheme has the ap- 
nroval of the King, Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, 
Sir Douglas Haig, and every Scottish regi- 


ment. Donations may be sent to the Duke 
of Atholl at Blair Castle, Blair Aitholl, or 
to the Hon. Treasurer, National War 


Memorial, Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


Working-class Flats for London. 

The Ministry of Health make the fol- 
lowing announcement: A conference was 
held on August 6 at the Ministry of 
Health between Dr. Addison and mem- 
bers of the London Housing Board—Sir 
Tudor Walters, Sir Kingsley Wood, and 
Mr. Strauss—and the mayors and ‘town 
clerks of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. The conference was called to 
consider the adoption of special measures 
for the conversion of houses into working- 
class flats. The Minister put before the 
conference a number of proposals for ex- 
pediting measures and for taking special 
action sp as to secure as much additional 
accommodation as possible before the 
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winter. The proposals provide for the 
fullest co-operation between the Ministry 
and the borough councils, and for the 
taking of action by the Ministry on behalf 
of the borough councils where this is desir- 
able, in order to secure as early results as 
possible. The proposals were warmly 
received by the meeting, and steps have 
been taken to put them into immediate 
operatior?. ; 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


August 22.—Bromborough ; Laying-out. 

The Bromborough Urban District 
Council offer a prize of £50 for the best 
scheme of laying-out for cottage purposes 
thirty-six acres of land at Bromborough, 
the selected plans to become the property 
of the Council. Mr. Badger, director of 
housing for Liverpool, has consented to 
adjudicate. Plan of site can be obtained 
from Mr. W. A. Weston, clerk, on pay- 
ment of ros., which will be refunded on 
receipt of design. Designs must be sent 
to the Council Offices by August 22 and be 
under motto. 


September 1.—Armagh Electric 
Scheme. 

The Armagh Urban District Council in- 
vite electrical engineers to supply plans, 
specifications and estimates for an electric 
light and power scheme for the district. A 
prize of £20 will be paid by the Council to 
the engineer who submits the most suit- 
able scheme. The prize-winner will be 
appointed engineer at the recognised fees 
for such work, Plans, specifications, and 
estimates to be sent to the Town Clerk by 


September 1. 
September 29.—Bridlington ; War 
Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs for a war memorial. Premiums 
f100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem- 
ber 30. Particulars from: the secretary, 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington, 


Light 


Trish Architect's Success. 

The assessors appointed by the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland to 
examine designs in the urban housing com- 
petition, have awarded the first prize of 
£100 to a Londonderry architect, Mr. P. H. 
Elliott, at present at Curragh Camp. 


1919. 


TRADE AND CRAF 


British Trade in Germany. 


The British Chamber of Com 
Germany, established at 133, Hohe; 
Cologne, is now affiliated with th 
ciated Chambers of Commerce | 
United Kingdom. The aim of thi 
ciation, which already includes ai 
members firms with an aggregate 
of £250,000,000, giving employm 
1,745,000 workpeople, is to give ady 
assistance to British subjects, new 
to occupied Germany, and to vo 
needs of British merchants. The C 
is prepared to introduce British fu 
siring representation in Genmany 
putable agents, either British or G 
and to refer prospective German bu 
Enslish manufacturers and met 
Trade literature, catalogues, ete., 
quired to assist local buyers to place 
with British firms. These will 
played in a reading room, which > 
opened shortly. The Chamber 
attention to the favourable oppor 
now existing for British firms to ¢ 
firm and permanent footing in the | 
markets. 


Galvanisers, Limited, 


The accompanying views of som 
shops of National Galvanisers, Lt) 
vey some adequate notion of the a’ 
of this North-East Coast industry, 
firm specialise in hollow-ware, a 
articles of output include bucket: 
scoops, steel shovels, dust-bins, co 
oil drums, tanks, and cisterns ; inj 
they undertake galvanising fo 
builders and engineers. During 
the firm were occupied with A 
work for. Messrs. Doxford, -2 
now free to embark upon a peace+t 
gramme. The late Sir Theodore : 
and his co-directors were mainly 
sible for the laying down of the g 
ing plant. Mr. Cecil Whittak 
managing director, has had twent 
experience of the hollow-ware tra¢ 
the commencement only three har 
employed in this Sunderland indu 
there are over one hundred; 7 
present heavy demand for. goods 
type indicated, further cons 
development is definitely assured 


SHOPS OF NATIONAL GALVANISERS, LTD., SUNDERLAND. 
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{ 
| 


heat, even in the largest installation. 


\TH AND HOT WATER 
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ECIALITY WITH US. 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW .OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE 
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V WIKLATTIVLAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :~ 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C9 9,8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4: 
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'P. Kinnell & Co. 


)UTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


jundry: Thornaby-on-Tees. 
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*Has 
ng flue, panelled hotplate, large fire suitable for roasting,strong drop 
aving valve for quick action 


or fall-bar, close oropen and pg 
Portables °"~""} 


Illustrations represent four 
popular Carron Portable 
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design, service and quality, will 
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Similar Range on the Market. 


@, Write for No. 8H descriptive and illustrated 
catalogue, post free on request. 


CARRON ComPANy 
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hinges and mouldings to oven door. 
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ELEGTRICAL NOEES 


Madras Hydro Electric Scheme. 

At the investigation of the hydro-electric scheme for Ootaca- 
mund, Madras, it was stated that an available fall of 1,050 ft. 
from the Sandy Nullah stream was possible, which will mean 
600 e.h.p. throughout the working period of six hours daily. 
The distance of the source from Ootacamund is about five 
miles. 

Rotherham Electric Supply Station. 

The first instalment of a new electric supply station of the 
Rotherham Corporation, which will provide a total capacity of 
55,000kw., consisting of two sets of 12,500kw. each, and one of 
30,000kw., is practically complete. The demand for electric 
power in Rotherham and district, and througnout the Don 
Valley generally, is enormous. 


Datia Hydro Electric Scheme. 

In the Central India State of Datia a scheme is under con- 
sideration for generation of electricity by water power. A 
catchment area of about ninety square miles has been surveyed 
near Angra Village, across Anghora Nala, and it is estimated 
that about 500 h.p. will be obtained with a fall of 75 ft. The 
scheme is estimated to yield 15 per cent. on capital when fully 
developed. 

Dundee Electricity Works. 

Mr. H. Richardson, borough electrical engineer of Dundee, 
has submitted to the. Corporation a scheme for the construction 
of hydro-electric power works to use the water of Tummel 
Vallev, including Loch Ericht and Loch Rannoch, to provide 
electricity. The cost would be at least a million sterling. The 
Electricity Committee is committed to an expenditure of a quar- 
ter of a million pounds on extensions of electricity works. By 
the time these extensions are completed they will cope only 
with the demands for current then likely to be made, and that 
the need for further extensions will still remain. A sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider the advisability of obtain- 
ing expert opinion, 

Mansfield Electricity Supply. 

Mansfield Corporation is applying for a provisional order to 
enable it to supply electricity to the \urban districts of Sutton, 
Kirkby, and Huthwaite, Two alternative schemes have been 
proposed. _ One is to supply electric current in bull .to the 


DECORATIVE 
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CHARACTER. 
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IN 


COST. 


DESIGNS ©& 
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APPLICATION: 
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power required in the outside parishes. 


Housing Schemes and Electrictty. 

The newly formed Electrical Development Associatio} 
in their bulletin that on any important building scheme 
ply of electricity, as of water, should be available befo) 
work is started, since artificial light and mechanical poy; 
thus provided for laying out and constructing sewers and) 
ings, pumping, sawing, crushing, mixing, and driving | 
shop machines. Where electricity is to be installed 
finished houses it is possible to male some reduction 
height ef the rooms and consequently in the cost of constr 
and it is suggested that there is a case for building house; 
out fireplaces except in the main living and cooking | 
These might be fitted with stoves to burn coal, coke, and | 
in combination with the hot-water system, and with « 
cooking ranges, while some of the other rooms might I 
vided with permanent electric heating and others with phi 
portable electric fires. 


Matlock and Electricity from Water Power. 

A scheme for supplying Matlock with electricity from| 
power, put before the local council by Mr. J. H. Hall, di 
on utilising the Bentley Brook, a tributary of the De| 
which rises on Matlock Moor at a height of goo ft. Mr, 
Cook, of Messrs. Boving and Co., who has been called i 
siders that there are only two possible sources, the rive! 
went and its tributaries. As regards the Derwent, he th 
would be impossible to arrange a-scheme near to Matloc 
would not interfere with the power rights of millowners 
down, and, further, even if any development were pract! 
it would require Parliamentary sanction. Of the tribuita) 
regards the Bentley Brook as the most suitable, and coi 
that a reasonable development is obtainable by drawi1 
water through a pipe from the lowest of the three mill dar 
delivering it to a power station at ~Lumsdale Mill, — Pr 
sufficient power would be obtained in this way. 
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Housing Progress 


‘these days of high wages, low quality labour, and 
expensive materials, there is no such thing as 
cheapness in building. The big profits reaped by 
speculating builder cannot now be made, and it is 
‘tionable whether further opportunities of that 
tiption will ever return. At the present time work- 
class houses and workmen’s flats cannot be erected 
business investment to give a reasonable interest on 
ay, after allowing for rates and taxes, mainten- 
-and repairs. And yet the shortage of houses is 
that artizans’ dwellings must be built—if not by 
ate enterprise, then by the local authorities as: an 
itial measure of public health and well-being. For 
past five years practically no working-class 
ings have been built in this country, so that not 
than half-a-million houses are now required to 
2 good the deficiency. In all probability it will be 
d that nearly a million new houses will be required 
his purpose. 
faethe Housing Bill local authorities are 
ywered to build any artizan houses considered 
ssary for local requirements after approval by the 
stry of Health. The cost will be met by a local 
of id.in the £ and the balance contributed by 
Treasury. The subject has received serious con- 
ation, not only in Parliament, but from local 
prities, architects, and private individuals in all 
of the country. Public competitions, calling for 
} and estimates of working-class habitations of 
sort and size, have been held, and many ingenious 
_ and methods of construction suggested in order 
pvide a satisfactory result. 
nemes for erecting approximately 400,000 houses 
Elerdy been submitted to the Ministry of Health, 
ites for the erection of about 1 50,000 houses have 
approved. For London alone it is estimated that 
0 houses are required to meet existing urgent needs. 
London County Council propose to build 30,000 
nen’s dwellings to accommodate 150,000 persons, 
‘otal approximate cost of 430,000,000, including 
of £5,000,000 for local sanitary improvements 
he removal of slum buildings. Of this number, 
sements are being made to build 10,000 dwellings 
1 the next two years at an average cost of 41,200 
welling, or £240 per head. At the end of that 
t is anticipated that some decrease in the cost of 
ng will have taken place, and that the remaining 
) Mouses will be erected at a somewhat cheaper 
After allowing for repairs, etc. there will 
ently be an annual deficit of £30 to £35 per 
Ora total monetary loss of about £1,000,000 per 
1 on the entire scheme, which must be met by the 
ratepayers and the Imperial Government. 
the first glance this seems to be an extravagant 
., but the health of the community is part of the 
al wealth, and cannot be disregarded. The old 
‘owded blocks of workmen’s flats and dwellings 
‘may be seen in London, Glasgow, and other large 


industrial centres; the insanitary arrangement of back 
to back houses as built in Leeds and the north of 
England, enabled unscrupulous builders and property 
Owners to erect a maximum number of dwellings on a 
minimum area of land, and thus obtain large profits, 
but this advantage was dearly purchased at the expense 
of the health of the occupants. These overcrowded 
buildings frequently became hot-beds of dirt and 
disease, whilst consumption, drunkenness, immorality, 
and idleness flourished in such an atmosphere. 
Indirectly, the defective and insanitary industrial hous- 
ing of the past has been a large contributory cause of 
the enormous national expenditure. on hospitals for 
infectious and other diseases, asylums, prisons, and 
workhouses. In this way the lack of proper housing 
has detrimentally affected the health of the nation to 
a serious extent. 

Provided the local authorities limit their activities 
to the provision of suitable dwellings for artizans ana 
their families, there remains but little scope for criticism 
except on the ground of high cost. Many housing 
schemes are providing dwellings having from four to 
eight rooms each. If, however, eight-roomed houses are 
erected by the public authorities at a heavy loss, neces- 
sitating a subsidy of £30 to £40 per annum, then 
adequate safeguards should be taken to ensure. their 
occupation by the class of tenant for whom they are 
intended. For example, care should be taken that the 
larger houses are not occupied by married couples with- 
out children, for the purpose ot sub-letting the remain- 
ing rooms to lodgers, so as to make a living, or increase 
their income, at the public expense. 

Municipal working-class houses should provide the 
essentials of decent living and comfort, but elaborate 
or expensive fittings, and unnecessary accommodation 
provided at the expense of the general taxpayer are not 
justifiable under existing circumstances. All useless 
and meaningless ornamentation should be~ avoided. 
Simplicity of design, economy in plan, combined with 
substantial materials and standardised fittings will 
tend to reduce the first cost of construction and subse- 
quent maintenance charges. 

The most disconcerting feature of the housing pro- 
blem at the present moment is the shortage of suitable 
labour, though if the recommendations of the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry, reported in last 
week’s issue, are acted upon promptly, the deficit should 
be made good without serious loss of time. Labour, 
however, is not the only difficulty. The whole 
machinery of the country is badly out of gear, and 
some considerable time must necessarily elapse before 
it is again restored to full working efficiency. Arrears 
of production, lack of transport, the unnecessary delays 
of meddling officialism—these also are factors that 
make for delay. It is only by co-operation, skilful co- 
ordination of effort, and intelligent use of the 
resources of labour and material at our disposal that 
our difficulties can be successfully overcome. 
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Notes and 


The Building Trades Industrial Council. 


SHORTAGE of half a million working-class houses, 
A which is being augmented every year by a hundred 

thousand, was the disconcerting statement made at the 
conference of the Building Trades Industrial Council, reported 
and briefly commented upon in our last issue. These gloomy 
figures were hardly brightened by the further statement that 
the Ministry of Health had approved, up to date, of no more 
than 330 applications, comprising 12,457 houses. Further, it 
was estimated that there is a deficit of more than a hundred 
thousand men to do the work. It will therefore be necessary, 
the Committee urge, that the workers shall greatly increase 
their output. Surely that is not the only moral to be drawn 
from so serious a situation. A problem of such complexity 
doe$ not admit of so simple a solution. With an unprecedented 
situation to face—not merely with respect to housing, which is 
only one item out of the many that have driven responsible 
statesmen to the verge of despair—we must all do our best to 
increase our output, or the country will go bankrupt. And the 
machine must be tuned up as well as speeded up, or accelera- 
tion will end in disaster. The mission of the various industrial 
councils is not exclusively to the heathen. It has important 
applications nearer home. Educated and industrious manage- 
ment, the adoption of the most improved methods, materials, 
and machinery, a heightened perception of the value of judi- 
cious publicity, more enlightened views of the building and 
equipment of factories and workshops, a quickened sense in the 
Government and in governing bodies of their duties and obliga- 
tions, closer attention by everyone to the duties as well as the 
rights of citizenship, a more earnest and more practical view of 
general and technical education, including the endowment of 
scientific research—these are some of the matters to which 
industrial councils should give their most earnest attention. 
They must not allow themselves to be side-tracked on a single 
issue, howsoever important that issue may be, and especially 
they must keep clear of all suspicion of a desire to cast all the 
blame and the burden on Labour, which has a strong tem- 
peramental objection to being taken to task, and is, alas, 
particularly apt to use a vernacular equivalent for tu quoque. 


London Housing. 


The spectacle of Mr. Gilbert, whose knowledge of LCC: 
housing schemes is extensive and peculiar, innocently asking 
for information on the subject from Major Astor, who may be 
presumed to know no more about it than what he has recently 
and painfully “ swotted up,” is sufficiently Gilbertian to provoke 
a wry smile. Major Astor was able to reply that schemes for 
the erection of 650 houses at Hammersmith and eighty-one 
houses at Norbury have been fully approved by the Ministry 
of Health, and that work on the Hammersmith scheme was to 
begin on August 25. Norbury, however, seems to be a name 
of ill:omen—who does not remember the tremendous hullabaloo 
about “Norbury bricks’? ?—for Major Astor was informed that 
the tender for houses there had been withdrawn, and that new 
tenders were to be asked for at once. A site of 147 acres at 
Roehampton, to be used partly for housing, has been approved 
by the Ministry of Health, but neither the lay-out of the site, 
nor designs for the houses, had yet been submitted. It is under- 
stood that the Council have other housing schemes under con- 
sideration. Plans for block dwellings to accommodate about 
500 persons in the Tabard Street area were approved by the 
Ministry seven weeks ago, and tenders for them are being 
invited. z 

Purblind Housing Authorities. 


Gratification that the L.C.C. is getting to work in good 
earnest rather tends to blunt the edge of criticism; but in 
faithfulness it must be said that the selection of sites so far 
afield as Norbury and Roehampton, and the proposal to erect 
block dwellings in the Tabard Street area, are proposals that 
stir up certain misgivings. It is obvious that the L.C.C. feels 
itself under compulsion to build where and how it can, and as 
quickly and cheaply as it can. But of what benefit will be 
high-rented houses at Norbury and Roehampton to workers who 
will have to pay high fares to and from the City? And how 
pressing must be the emergency that compels the Council to 
contemplate a revival of the thoroughly discredited system of 
block dwellings! It may be argued that the Council is com- 
pletely helpless in the matter—that it has to take economic 
conditions as it finds them; but this is to take a mean and 
narrow view of its functions and obligations. Every day it 
becomes more_painfully evident that, after all, there has been 
but a very small approach anywhere—and especially not on the 
L.C.C.—towards broad and enlightened views of housing. In 


Comments 


London the work is being undertaken grudgingly and of ne 
sity, and, above all, with a timorous dread of expenditure fil] 
mean minds to the utter exclusion of large principle and reso 
action. ‘ 


5 
Spare the Rates and Spoil the Schemes, — 


All the London authorities should have conferred and 
operated with the determination to make London housing 
example to the world, but such half-hearted conferences 
have been held between the various metropolitan councils } 
been mainly concerned with ignoble details like the sparin; 
the ratepayers’ pocket, and have been dominated by 
paltriest pessimism. The larger view—that which w 
involve the replanning of London, keeping its centre for c 
merce, an inner zone for residences, outer zones for manu 
tures and for worker’s homes, and so forth—has been dismi, 
with as much cowardice as contempt. London housing i 
proceed piecemeal, spasmodically, disjointedly, casually, 
will thus perpetuate the old dismal incoherences, the 
illogicality and untidiness, and postpone indefinitely the tc 
planning economies of which London is more vitally in 1 
than any other city in existence. The failure of the Lon 
County Council to show the least glimmering of an intelli; 
conception of the issues involved in housing is complete 
ignominious. y 


The Prime Minister and the Problem of Productior 


Last Wednesday, when Parliament stood adjourned 
Wednesday, October 22, the feeling of relief was no § 
than that of disappointment. Too much had been expe 
from the speech in which the Prime Minister moved the adjo 
ment. “Blessed are they that expect nothing, for verily 
shall not be disappointed.’”” As Mr. Lloyd George saw re 
to say, it is too much to expect “that immediately on the: 
of the switch of peace everything would leap back again tc 
normal, exactly as it was in 1914.” Business and professi 
men know better than to entertain any such childish noti 
but doubtless there is a large section of the community to w 
the advice will give a new and surprising view of the situa 
If the nation were not, as a whole, so grossly ignoran ‘of 
merest rudiments of political economy, there would hay 
no need for Mr. Lloyd George to devote about half his { 
speech to expounding first principles as to an infant clas: 
telling Labour, for instance, that “the less you work the : 
work there will be for others,” is a fatal fallacy, and tha 
consume more and to produce less is to toboggan doy 
steepest road to ruin. It ought not to be mecessary- 
apparently is—to tell Labour these elementary a 
unfortunate part of the business is that any attempt to edi 
Labour is almost invariably resented as a more or less ‘ lisg 
attempt to get more out of it. That campaign of enlig. 
ment which Mr. Ernest Brown has,advocated will | t 
conducted with great tact and discretion or it may do 
harm than good. Architects must not shirk this issue. By 
education and their disinterested position, and by the ge 
respect in which they are held by the workers, archi 
the best possible qualifications for winning the confid 
goodwill of men who turn a deaf ear to employers, poht 
and political economists. Apparently the R.I.B.A. is 
ning to see that this is a direction in which it could d 
national and imperial service. Let it take its courag e i 
hands, and make an unselfish effort in the sense of 
Minister’s exhortation: “Let us examine the claims, ‘ 
ances, and the complaints of labour, not merely anew. 
new spirit! ”’ for, as he was careful to add, until that 1s 
and until a satisfactory answer is given, it is unlikely 
shall get a real answer to the problem of production. 


Surveyor of Taxes as Censor of Building. 


Uneconomical employment of building labour is 
Mr. H. B. Devey ina letter to “The Times” of Aug 
urges that much useless building is encouraged by a 
excess profits tax to be evaded in the form of capi 
ture. It is by no means easy to assent to his prop 
in all holiday resorts and elsewhere companies ownimg 
of amusement or entertainment “will endeavour to SPs 
enlargements and alterations—not mere necessary “€ 
much as possible of its excess profits, rather than 
cent. to the Government.’? His contention is 
useless place of amusement which is enlarged or re 
takes so many bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, and 
who might be working on new houses, and deprives th 
of so much excess profits tax!” and he suggests as | 
that “all surveyors of taxes should be instructed te 
evasion of the excess profits tax by any capital e 


‘ich is not absolutely necessary.’? Mr. Devey would find his 
egation of wastage of labour impossible of proof, and his 
vocation of the surveyor of taxes unpopular if not impractic- 
le. Quite independently of the surveyor’s comprehensive 
1orance of building, he is the worst possible judge in such a 
ase. As well set up the wolf as judge in the sheepfold. No 
-veyor of taxes shall tell us how much—or, rather, how little— 
the money which he is interested in collecting shall be spent 
building or repairs. He has already far too much to say to 
lustry and commerce, and his functions should be curtailed, 
s extended. Too much bureaucracy is having a deadly effect 
trade ; a very little additional autocracy will kill it outright. 
ef Repairs. 


Years of Arrears 


n tacitly assuming that caterers and the like are consciously 
iding the excess profits tax, Mr. Devey is unjust towards 
ise who for several years have been strictly forbidden to build 
to renovate. Is it strange that repression is followed by 
vound? Could these traders’ money—Mr. Devey seems to 
get that it is their own money—be better employed than in 
airing the ravages of three or four years of enforced neglect? 
is on record that warehouses or factories have collapsed 
erly for want of attention that Government would not sanc- 
1; and those buildings that have already fallen are portentous 
an unprecedented general need for repair. Buildings of all 
es and sizes are, collectively, in all stages of decay. Every- 
ere iron is rusting and woodwork is rotting for want of a 
€ preservative coating, and in very many instances_ brick- 
k and masonry have crumbled to “cureless ruin”? because 
ken slates and leaky gutters or pipes could not be repaired. 
1 yet Mr. Devey thinks that all available resources should 
concentrated on housing. That is an opinion which 
anised architects and builders have strenuously opposed 
ause they consider it to be absurdly unjust. It is heterodox 
nsinuate the smallest doubt that the need for houses is so 
twhelming as to justify its complete absorption of all our 
1 and materials, and still to ask for more; but really the 
ms put forward by the Government with respect to housing 
e become a dangerous obsession, and they should be more 
ess gently reminded that there is also urgent need for other 
2s of building, and that beyond that there is a most pressing 
iand for repairs that cannot be safely deferred any longer. 
hey are to be further postponed until the surveyor of taxes 
completed his investigations the premises may tumble about 
‘ears of that super-conscientious official. Mr. Devey seems 
€ unaware that the building industry is struggling for dear 
against a very octopus grip of bland but deadly officialdom, 
that the intervention of the surveyor of taxes is more than 
mor will bear. On reflection, one would rather like to see 
Surveyor come upon the scene. His entrance on the over- 
ided stage would either break it down or cause a revolt that 
Id result in complete annihilation of the whole vicious 
2m of bureaucratic control. Of dubious utility, even in 
time, it is lingering on as an unmitigated nuisance, and a 
sweep of it should be made at once. 


To Systematise Signposts. 


‘ance, it is officially announced, is about to systematise its 
‘posts. Strangers are to be left in no doubt as to the 
of the town or village at which they arrive, for a large 
d at each entrance is to announce it, and it is “to be painted 
irge letters”’ on town-halls, schools, railway stations, and 
‘offices. It would be better if nothing had been said about 
ize of the letters. Size, if it exceeds a certain relative scale, 
mes hideous, and it is by no means synonymous with 
nlity, which is the word that the French Ministry of Public 
ks and Transports would have been more discreet to use. 
bility comes from shape, proportion, colour, background— 
hing rather than size, which may be too large for a 
| @eeil, the range of the eye being limited both perpen- 
arly and horizontally. To take in at a glance a wide 
nse of lettering is difficult and painful when it is not impos- 
5 but there is a certain size of inscription that is both easy 
pleasant to decipher. It is the business of the signwriter 
id out from the oculists what that size is, and then to con- 
_toit. Thev seem to have made the consultation, and to 
acted on it, in Edinburgh, where, for example, the letter- 
seldom occupies more than one-third of a fascia, and is in 
dighest degree legible. All this, however, is detail. In 
and we have yet to grasp the broad principle of labelling 
/owns, villages, streets, and public buildings. Surely it is 
€ highest degree uneconomical and absurd that a motorist 
d have to pull up to ask the ridiculous but necessary ques- 
. hat town is this?’’ or “ What railway station is this? ” 
in still worse case is the pedestrian lost at night in a 
Tess of suburban streets, many of which are very incon- 
ously labelled, if at all. There is no resource but to “ask 
b 


a 
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a policeman,”’ or to interrupt the perambulation of the post- 
man. Probably every reader of these fines has experienced the 
humiliation of getting lost in a maze of London streets, and of 
having to enquire the way out. All this implies enormous 
wastage of time and temper; and the annoyance amounts to 
exasperation when one reflects that the remedy is so exceed- 
ingly simple, and would be so very much less costly than the 
troubles it would annihilate. No street corner should be with- 
out its illuminated label; which, indeed, should be more than 
a street-name ; it should tell whither the street leads, how its 
numbers run, and the whereabouts of the nearest ambulance, 
police station, fire alarm. If this very necessary item in 
transport is one of the first things to be accomplished, genera- 
tions as yet unborn will rise up and call the name of Geddes 
blessed. 

Historic Mansion and 


An an Early Strike. 


Oatlands Lodge, Weybridge, which is up for sale, is presum- 
ably the Oatlands to which Charles Greville makes so many 
references in his voluminous memoirs. An amusing entry in 
his diary, under date August 30, 1819, relates to something 
very like a strike: “I am just returned from Oatlands ; we had 
an immense party, the most numerous ever known there. The 
Duchess wished it to have been prolonged, but there were no 
funds. The distress they were in is inconceivable. When the 
Duchess came down there was no water in the house. She asked 
the reason, and was informed that the water came by pipes from 
St. George’s Hill, which were stopped up with sand ; and as the 
workmen were never paid they would not clear them out. She 
ordered the pipes to be cleared and the bills brought to her, 
which was done. On Thursday there was a great distress, as 
the steward had no money to pay the tradespeople, and the 
Duke was prevailed on with great difficulty to produce a small 
sum for the purpose.”’ O “ gallant’? Duke of York! In matters 
of disbursement he was (to use an eighteenth-century idiom) 
“monstrous gouty-handed.’’ But the British workman changeth 
not: except, perhaps that nowadays, having become more sensi- 
tive and quite super-sympathetic, he will down tools with much 
less provocation, and what would hapnen if he did not get his 
wages down on the nail is ghastly in the conjecturing. 


British-Grown Timber. 


There seems to be no doubt at all that the British climate is 
particularly well adapted for the growth of several varieties of 
high-class timber—some of it, like the brave old oak, unex- 
celled, and in certain respects unequalled. Nor is it denied 
that we have a vast acreage that, fit for growing nothing else 
but timber, is utterly neglected. These waste lands should be 
compulsorily turned to profitable account. Besides waste of 
land there has been always an appalling waste of timber. This 
reckless extravagance must be sternly repressed. One cannot 
travel fifty miles on the railway without seeing about a hundred 
miles of post-and-rail fencing that represents a lavish use of a 
material that becomes ever more scarce and dear as the world’s 
forests become rapidly depleted. Railways are easily the most 
prodigal consumers of wood. Their sleepers, their telegraph- 
poles, their platforms, their innumerable country stations built 
entirely of wood, and their rolling-stock for passengers or for 
“ goods,’’ make vast inroads on the world’s timber supply, and 
the time has come for asking whether this use should not be 
restricted. If this-country grows all the timber it can, and if 
at the same time the use of woodwork in building construction 
is progressively superseded, while most railway work will be 
done in concrete instead of wood, we shall, in the course of 
sixty years or so, be fairly independent of imports. It is a poor 
sort of patriotic foresight that refuses to legislate for so imme- 
diate a posterity. 


Subtleties of the Cenotaph. 


An odd thing in connection with the Cenotaph is that artists 
have been uniformly unsuccessful in drawing it. Not a single 
rendering of the many that have come to our notice has been 
strictly accurate. One error in particular is almost invariably 
perpetrated. Readers who have examined the monument 
closely will remember that on both end elevations, just below 
the level of the crowning sarcophagus, there is a ledge upon 
which rests a wreath. This ledge is peculiar to the ends only, 
the sides rising to the base of the sarcophagus with an uninter- 
rupted vertical face. Yet artists persist in showing the ledge 
returned on the side elevations. This mistake may perhaps be 
partly due to the “joint ’? which is shown at the same level in 
the artificial stone, but it is more probably the result of an easy 
habit of taking things for granted. The Cenotaph is not the 
crudely simple and obvious mass that some of its critics think 
it to be. It has many subtle refinements that are only apparent 


to the discerning eye. 
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Architectural Causerie 


ESUMING my discourse on wall decorations, it is inte- 
R resting to note that paper-hangings imported from China 
are said to have been frequently used about the time the 
great Anne took China tea overlooking the gardens of Hampton 
Court. There are some authorities who consider that such 
Oriental hangings originated the idea of the manufacture in 
England, and that the art had long been practised in China, but 
there is no reason to suppose that such importations did more 
than to give impulse to the use of paper-hangings. As we 
gossip lightly of the early years of the eighteenth century we 
can pass over the patents of Robert Redrich and Thomas Jones, 
note the substance of the patent obtained in 1753 by Edward 
Deighton for ‘‘ an entire new method of manufacturing paper 
for hanging and ornamenting of rooms, and other purposes, 
and that the same will be of great use and benefit to the 
publick,’’ in order to speak more fully of the later men. 


* * * * 


In 1754 Jackson, a manufacturer of paper-hangings at 
Battersea, published a work on the invention of printing in 
chiaroscuro, an imitation of stucco and bas-relievos, and its 
application to his business, with illustrations. He produced 
classical subjects and landscapes with such decorative borders, 
festoons, and flowers as to cover the wall with a rich design. 
From this artist’s account it is evident that paper-hangings 
were at this date in general demand. And so towards the close 
of the eighteenth century the art was developed. “The Hand- 
maid of the Arts,”’ printed for J. Nourse in 1764, gives a minute 
description of the manufacture of paper-hangings of chopt- 
cloth: the author also mentions “imitations of velvet, damask, 
brocades, chintz, and other such silks and stuffs as are employed 
for hanging rooms.”’ 

* 2 * 


At the period when Wedgwood had gained his reputation as 
the chief of the potters, Sherringham of London became the 
leader of the paper stainers. He appears to have been a man 
of considerable taste, and had travelled on the Continent. He 
directed the activities of mumerous craftsmen of first-rate 
power, among whom were two Italians, Rosetti and Lewis, 
and by sound directions was able further to develop the art. 
In the eighteenth century, when paper-hangings were finished 
by hand, the workmanship was of the highest quality. It was 
possible to buy printed architectural ornaments, such as the 
egg and tongue, leaf and dart, bead and roll, to paper on the 
ovolo mouldings of panelled rooms. An instance of this came 
to the notice of the writer in the house, No. 9, Berkeley Square, 
once the residence of Robert Furze Brettingham. 


* * * * 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century paper-hangings 
had to be made of a number of sheets, approximately 23 in. by 
28 in., fastened together so as to form the required length of 
twelve yards. But a successful attempt appears to have been 
made in 1799 by a Frenchman, Lewis Robert, with a small 
machine, to produce paper in an endless length, This inven- 
tion was purchased by Leger Didot, and a relation of his in 
England, John Gamble, obtained patents for it in 1801 and 
1803. No immediate advantage was derived from this inven- 
tion for many years, and it was not until 1830 that Messrs. 
Fondrinies, of London, were able to produce plain paper in a 
continuous length. Finally, in 1836, the repeal of the duty on 
paper-hangings took place. This change brought about quite 
a revolution in the trade, improvements were effected, and 
paper-hangings came into more general use. ‘ 


* ** * 


Subject papers appear to have originated in France. In 1816 
there was a dining-room at Amiens representing the principal 
buildings of Paris. This room was 4o ft. long, but there was 
no repetition of the design. There is an inn at Truro, the stair- 
case walls of which carry a paper representation of the chase. 
Many of the old London houses still retain the marbled and 
stuccoed papers of the Regency period, varnished to a golden 
brown impossible to mistake, and a few years back a well- 
known London firm of upholsterers obtained the monopoly of 
a paper printed with joints in imitation of ashlar work. 

The choice of the right type of paper is a matter of serious 
moment to the architect who wishes to remain true. to his 
artistic sense and at the same time desires to please his client. 
Some there are who overcome the difficulty by specifying plain 
distemper or paint, and in rare instances it is possible to intro- 
duce panelling, but to-day the cost is the determining factor. 
Paper-hangings, if properly selected, and there are thousands 
of designs from which to choose, contribute greatly to the 
furnishing of a room; it is possible to give increased scale to a 
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large room, or to make a small one look like a cupboard, so} 


through the agency of the wall decoration, and many a , 
interior has been ruined by the whims of the vulgar. 7 }} 
there is to be a revival of that much-despised process of grair| 
and stippling woodwork in semblance of oak and mahoga; 
if this is the case we can look forward to the resurrection of | 
English and French wall papers, for the one leads to the ot1 


It is indeed a rare pleasure to rediscover the beauties of, 
old building. The number of comforting features one ; 
counters—I won’t say labour-saving devices—makes a Stay; 
a manor house a real holiday. When the visit is over 
we return to ordinary surroundings we miss the chair rails, 
denticulated cornices, the six-panelled doors, and the delit 
sashing, for these things are not specified to-day, neither 
good brass locks, 


I am not the most recent convert to Chinese taste, altho; 
my attitude is respectful towards chinoiserie of every 3 
tion, and my views are catholic. The other - evening 
paid a visit to some friends who own’a diminutive house i 
cathedral city to the north of London, and during my § 
enlarged my knowledge of the east. Externally, my fme/ 
house resembles a china cabinet, the windows are sashed in} 
Sheraton manner, it has slight pediments with vases ati 
springing, and is festooned with ivy ; moreover, it is furnis: 
with knowledge, and once inside the front door one is compe: 
to think of Elia. After dinner came an invitation to mak 
tour of the rooms and an inspection of the family treasu: 
My friend’s house belongs to the period of the Regency. Its 
a geometrical staircase in oak, five living rooms, a roa 
kitchen, and many convenient cupboards, nooks, an 1 wy 
pected places. The furniture is appropriate and the cle 
friendly. Adjoining the parlour I noticed a collection of « 
china in a cabinet out of harm’s way, and venturing a ren) 
regarding it my hostess informed me that it had been brow 
from the east by her grandfather whilst in comman 4 
Indiaman. Through the glazed astragals peered mandarin 
courtly mien, willow-pattern bowls, weird beasts: and drag: 
pert birds, ginger jars and elegant vases, the  gleanings: 
many voyages in the days of wind-jamming, colle 
nately before the captain went down with his ship during 
ing operations off Gravesend. The china’ cabinet exer 
spell over me. In this collection I discovered ‘the attitud 
the eighteenth century towards the treasures of the Or 
emanating without doubt from the desire for novelty. 

* * * * 5 

In the seventeenth century the Dutch and the P 
were instrumental in introducing the wares of the Ea 
West. Tea-drinking became a fashionable craze at B 
Court with Anne presiding at the table. The fancy pa) 
the strangely-marked canisters in which the tea was: 
excited curiosity, ornaments were desired to fill 
shelves of Marot’s angle fireplaces, and the directors 
Company were ready to convey items of furnitu 
lacquered in China and bring them back again. a 
for articles and ideas of eastern origin was in the < 
when Chambers, the supercargo, returned from the O1 
his charge of merchandise and notes in his sketchboo 
famous dissertation, which cost him much applica 
classic touchstone to live down. Walpole and others 
satirise the aspiring architect, but Goldsmith could 
Citizen of the World, and the pagoda at Kew could t 
confute those who scoffed at a disciple of Confucius. 


of j 


* * * * 


At this distance from the scene of the eighteent 
squabble it is possible to view the obsession for chinois 
prevalent with impartial judgment. Tea-drinking st 
craze, the desire for novelty to foil the Palladian mov 
furniture, especially the phase of which Kent was” 
priest, furthered it. Finally, Chippendale took it 
helped out its shortcomings with Gothic adjustments, 10 © 
he was followed by Halfpenny, Batty Langley, and a ho! 
others. There was an excuse for the tea-traders of the first 
of the last century to introduce the figure of a Chinaman | 
the entrances to their warehouses, and perhaps the mane 
figures at the north end of Regent Street, set in state above 
the wealth of China silk 
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fascia to direct attention to 
windows below. 
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Trinity Square Conversion. 
enn property in Trinity Square, London, S.E., some of 


which has been “made down”? from its original better 
class residences into flats for working-class tenants, was 
| in the Early Georgian period and contained many of the 
fycteristic architectural features of that time. The houses 
| built in terraces, with the front door on the right-hand 
jofeach house. The frontage was about 18 ft., and the depth 
(t 23 ft. Between the sidewalk and the front of the house 
was an open area of about ro ft. wide, and the ceiling of the 
ane rooms is on a level with the pavement. In the rear 
| were, originally, gardens of about 20 ft. long, so that the 
of the plots on which the houses were built was about 18 ft. 
| ft. The houses contained eight rooms, two rooms on 
floor. 
/e method of conversion has been to take two houses and 
move the staircase in the left-hand house of the pair. As 
ye seen from the plans, opportunity was taken when making 
:oor of the two houses into one flat to use the space occu- 
by the staircase for a bath room. Each of the flats from 
round floor upwards contain two bedrooms, bathroom and 
g-room, kitchen with range, and hot and cold water supply 
idual to the flat, and in the space between the foot of the 
jand the passage partition a store, capable of holding about 
|. of coal, has been provided. In certain of the flats this 
pard is substituted by a hanging space for coats, ete. 
|basement flat consists of only two rooms and a scullery. 
original front kitchens are made (1) into a large living- 
) with closed self-fitting range with boiler, and (2) into a 
om, a doorway being made through from the other room. 
| the old back kitchen of the right-hand house the scullery 
ide, while the back kitchen of the old left-hand house, with 
dace originally occupied by the kitchen staircase thrown 
|, makes a common wash-house with copper and porcelain 
| and has drying accommodation. In the basement 
2 living-room, about 18 ft. by 12 ft., the space, where 
Id kitchen passage was originally, being thrown into the 
| while the bedroom is about 14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. Entrance 
ned to these lower flats by the area steps, and a small 
has been made, where the original area door to the léft- 
house existed, which provides room for a w.c., as well as 
1g an entrance lobby. 
|2 ground floor flat is slightly smaller than those above, 
| to the entrance passage keeping the right-hand front 
| at its original size. A doorway has been made 
€ passage inside the flat, and the old doorway to 
oom locked up. This corridor has been taken off the 
ght-hand back room and staircase, and is about 3 ft. wide. 
‘tchen to the flat has been made where the back room of 
‘d left-hand house of the pair existed. A modern closed 
with hot water service to a circulating cistern has been 
ed in the cupboard on the right-hand side of the fireplace, 
)le separate cold supply cistern is also in this cupboard. 
/ flat has an entirely separate cold water service from the 
|main. The dresser is opposite the fireplace and on the 
‘side where the staircase window was, and a larder built in 
(te has also been provided. In most cases the two front 
| Tetain the original marble mantelpieces, and the plaster 
n the ceilings has all the old architectural features intact. 
‘athroom, made, as mentioned earlier, in the space of the 
urease, contains bath with hot and cold supply, and w.c. 
ish relatively a small room, the second bedroom is large 
th to take a full-sized bed. The first floor and top flats are 
ical in fitting, and have the advantage of the front rooms, 
peng 18 ft. by 12 ft. 
/ne pair of houses, where the right-hand house was at the 
| of a street, the end wall was in a bad condition, as 
'5 the back wall on the garden front, the foundations of 
: were close to the public sewer. Opportunity was taken in 


ding to construct a bay, part of which gave extra room to 
ck bedroom, and the other part was made into a scullery 
kitchen with larder. The front areas and the old gardens 
€en concreted and finished in cement with a central drain. 
‘reful selection of tenants is most important to secure the 
}sults socially as well as financially. In all cases the old 
stairs have been removed and replaced with cast cement 
and landings carried on steel girders and frames about 
Hick. Careful attention has been paid to detail. In the 
itd walls proper, hard wood blocks, fitted into the brick- 
vith cement (corresponding when complete to the end of 
ck in the bond) have been provided for the hooks, etc., to 
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Conversion of Large Houses into Flats: 


Investigations and Recommendations of the Mansion House Council 
(Concluded from No. 1285, page 237.) 


carry the clothes’ lines. 
surveyor of the property. 
£20 358. 


Mr. J. H. Wilson, P.A.S.I., was the 
The rents of the flats vary from 
to £40 15s. per annum, 


Kenley Street, Notting Dale, Conversions. 


The reports of the Medical Officer of the Royal Borough of 
Kensington for five or six years previous to 1906 had drawn at- 
tention *to the insanitary conditions of the Notting Dale district, 
and in view of the special difficulties of the area the Council 
decided to acquire the undesirable dwellings and remodel them 
rather than cover vacant sites with new dwellings. Through 
the public-spirited action of Sir H. Seymour King, the first 
Mayor, the Council were enabled to purchase the freehold 
ground rents of a portion of the property without publicity, and 
also the other interests. In this way property worth over 
412,335 was secured. As soon as it became known that the 
Council was the purchaser the price rose 50 per cent., and 
ground rents which had been bought for £200 were only to be 
had for £300. 

The six houses, Nos. 12 to 17, Kenley Street, on the north 
side, purchased with vacant possession, were the first to be 
adapted, and as the property on this side overlooked Avondale 
Park at the back it was possible to construct balconies. The 
sanitary works were entirely reconstructed, and the floors, ceil- 
ings, and partitions renewed. Other property was acquired, 
bringing up the total to twenty-six houses, which were made 
into fifty-two suites, each with separate scullery and sanitary 
convenience, and where three-roomed tenements were practic- 
able a new living-room was constructed with a yard or balcony, 
according to floor. New ranges, stoves, dressers, larders and 
cupboards were added and comfortable homes provided. On 
the south side the houses were rebuilt after the consent of the 
London County Council had been secured to an alteration of 
the building line. 

When completed the scheme provided accommodation for 
twenty-six one-room tenements, sixty-three two-room tenements, 
and thirty-one three-room tenements, giving homes for 404 
persons, against 360 persons in the old houses. The cost 
approximately was £125 per house for the freehold interests, 
and £250 for the leasehold interests, or about £23,000 in all. 
Including legal and other professional expenses, the cost of 
remodelling was about £22,000, making a total cost of £45,000 
for the housing of 494. The estimated income was £2,025 per 
annum, and the outgoings at £924, apart from loan charges, 
£2,326, which left an estmated charge on the rates of £1,206, 
decreasing annually with repayment of loan to £26 §s. in 1929. 
Those who know this area will appreciate the position and the 
success of the Kensington scheme. 


Scantlebury Estate. 


Owner leaseholders of the large Victorian houses, built on 
four or more floors, with invariably a basement, were faced, for 
some years before the war, with the recurring liability of ground 
rent and repairs, without a near prospect of income. The 
public prejudice against this class of property arose. from several 
reasons, amongst them being the cost of upkeep and the 
changed conditions of home life, which restricted the number 
of people requiring large family houses. In these circum- 
stances, enterprising people hit upon the idea of dividing these 
marketable properties, and converting them into maisonettes, 
or small self-contained residences. 

At times convertees have found a temporary difficulty in 
letting these suites, -but now that ordinary development, since 
the Finance Act of 1909, has been restricted, owners of this class 
of residence have come into their own, and rents, almost with- 
out exception, are on the upward grade. The supply of small 
suites is not equal to the demand. As finance permits, the large 
houses on the estates are divided, or linked up as the case may 
be. The flat, with bedroom, sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom, 
and w.c., is much in demand, as are also self-contained suites 
with four bedrooms, two sitting-rooms, kitchen bath and two 
w.c.’s. Suites arranged on one floor are in great demand, and 
several of these have been planned, in some cases with three bed- 
rooms, two sitting-rooms, bathroom, and w.c., and in others 
with slightly less accommodation. From a financial point of view, 
after sinking fund to replace the additional capital put into the 
structure has been met, very little additional income is secured, 
but there is this great advantage, that whereas before conver- 
sion the property produced a variable income, the scheme now 
produces a steady income, as the suites are never empty. It is 
difficult to foreshadow how long this state of affairs will last. 
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Of course, property with longer unexpired terms would show a 
better return, as the sinking fund would not have to be so large. 
Conversion of this class of property is one method of meeting 
the shortage of houses, and ground landlords would be well 
advised to assist by agreeing to the conversions, and, where 
necessary, renewing leases; in fact, the leaseholders who have 
borne the loss should have some protection against unreason- 
able landlords given to them. 


PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Kitchen Fitments. 


The illustration shows a compact fitting for small tenements 
where space is very limited. The underside of the dresser-top, 
which is usually devoted to drawers and pot-boards (provision 
for the latter being made elsewhere by means of a wide shelf), 
is used for a coal-bunker, the convenient placing of which where 
space is confined often being such a difficult problem, particu- 
larly on upper floors. The door of the bunker is intended to 
open on to an outside lobby or balcony of the external staircase, 
and the sliding door is hinged to fold down so that the coal is 
accessible when the bunker is full or nearly empty. In the 
latter case the door is folded down, slid up, and held in position 
by the bolt. A deep glazed enamel sink with plug, draining 
board, and plate racks are provided. The sink trap should be 
of galvanised iron, having an ample cleaning cap. Iron is 
usually preferable to lead, owing to the fact that, in the event 
of a blockage, tenants often use drastic means to the detriment 
of the lead trap. 

A small cupboard beneath the drainage board is provided for 
sundry stores ; and the shelf could be omitted and the cupboard 
used for pails, scrubbing, and cleaning utensils. At the back, 
side, and beneath the sink the wall surfaces should be tiled, or 
if too costly, finished with floated cement prepared and painted. 
A small window opened out near the sink improves ventilation 
and light, and so, indirectly, aids cleanliness. The larder cup- 
board shown on the detail is also designed to meet the exigencies 
imposed by limited space. A small window, filled with wire 
gauze, opening into the outer air, is essential, and a cool and 
shady position should be selected as far as possible. Ledges 
beneath the cupboard are provided for shelving. 


Structural Problems. 


Every case for conversion must, of course, be considered in 
relation to the accommodation proposed to be provided and the 
existing arrangement of the building. The aim should be the 
provision of self-contained tenements, complete as to water 
supply, sink, w.c., and accommodation for coals (the latter need 
not be extensive for small flats). In the smaller type of two- 
storey terrace house, a frontage of from 15 ft. to 16 tt. may be 
regarded as a minimum; and it is evident that the entrance 
door of the ground floor tenement should open directly into the 
living-room. Assuming there is a width of 16 ft. between the 
centres of the party walls; a staircase of 3 ft.; two 43-in. outer 
walls, and a 6 in. partition wall, the width of ground floor 
sitting-room would be 11 ft. 9 in. A frontage of 19 ft. to 20 ft. 
would then be necessary to provide a passage on the ground 
floor rooms. 

An alternative scheme is to convert each floor of two adjoin- 
ing houses into a single flat, a single staircase being retained, 
the other being removed and the well floored over. Particular 
note should be made of the flues, and the arrangement of the 
rooms viewed with reference to these. 

In dealing with larger types of houses and semi-detached 
houses, the problem becomes one for solution by the considera- 
tion of the peculiarities involved in each case. The general 


points to be looked to are: (1) Can a good scheme be effected. 


without an undue cutting away of present walls and partitions? 
If an excessive amount of “ gutting,’’ strengthening of floors, 
new staircases, small outbuildings to provide sanitary accom- 
modation, are required, the houses are in all probability unsuit- 
able for conversion, and the result would not justify the expen- 
diture ; (2) can the drainage, i.e., soil and waste pipes be con- 
centrated ? An external balcony staircase should be provided 
at the rear for access to yard or garden, and a convenient place 
provided for a sanitary dustbin on each landing. In all cases 
aew windows should be opened to afford ample lighting to 
passages, in some cases this may require to be augmented by 
fanlights over the doors or by borrowed lights. Schemes 
involving ill-lghted, or poorly-ventilated passages should be 
rejected. 

Section 78 of the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1907, provides for a proper and sufficient supply of water 
to tenement houses. Although a sink and waste pipe is not 
expressly mentioned they should undoubtedly be provided. An 
adequate easily accessible water supply on every floor let as a 
distinct tenement should be regarded as a sanitary necessity. 
The placing of a sink and water supply on a landing or other 
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(internal) position to be utilised by two or more tenants 
undesirable. A deep glazed stoneware sink, with a plug ;, 
chain, is an advantage. The sink trap should be galvani 
iron, with a cleaning cap of ample size. In the case of fc 
room tenements, or larger, intended for the occupation o 
family, a w.c. should be provided exclusively for such tenem 
In the case of smaller tenements, say where there are two o 
floor, one w.c. between them might be permitted. In the « 
of the larger class of house there should not be much diffic) 
in obtaining a larder of suitable dimensions. In smaller t¢ 
ments'a cupboard placed in a convenient position against 
external wall and ventilated directly into the outer air, we 
probably provide sufficient accommodation. 

Probably the present high cost of paper will materially hel 
bring about a larger use of distemper. The process of con 
sion itself will almost certainly render necessary the renewa 
a large amount of plastering, a good opportunity is thus affor 
to start with a sound hard wall surface for distempering. 
simple picture-rail; and a white frieze help to improve the li, 
ing ; this device also diminishes the appearance of exces 
loftiness where large rooms have been subdivided. Elabo: 
cornices, centre ornament, and similar enrichments are | 
removed. The kitchen and scullery should be finished wit 
strict regard for their use, the back above and beneath the s 
should be finished in floated cement (if tiling be considered 
costly), and likewise a convenient corner for the gas-sti 
These surfaces may be prepared and painted to facilitate t 
being cleansed. A small additional window opened out 
often be found desirable to increase ventilation and give ai 
ing of airiness. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the provision of re 
sound and efficient rangers, coppers (ordinary or gas), 
baths. Shelving and cupboard accommodation should 
fitted ; as regards cupboards, however, it should be borne 
mind that these are sometimes in excess, and besides dimin 
ing the effective space in the rooms are used for the hoarc 
of things which should be thrown away. Ledges can be plug 
to walls in convenient recesses, kept back about 14 im. from 
wall face, and shelves provided; and cupboard fronts fi 
subsequently if found desirable. 


} 
The Architect’s Metier . 


qr HE call of the age to which the architect is now addr 


ing his efforts in order to solve the burning prob 
ot the moment, how to provide suitable habitat 
for the industrial classes, is distracting his thoughts to no st! 
extent from the higher aims of his Art, and he is in dan 
losing touch with what is more properly his own sphere, nam 
the monumental as distinguished from the comparai 
secondary and humdrum side of civics. So much 80, in 
that the solution of housing questions seems as if this were 
be-all and end-all of town planning. 3 
The word town-planning, signifying merely providing ho 
for different sections of the community, is really somewh: 
misnomer. The term, properly speaking, should connote | 
larger and higher aim of scheming, the lay-out of towns 
from a governmental, industrial, commercial, hygienic, | 
educational standpoint. Such considerations should be 4 
cedent to laying down any scheme for providing homes for si 
householders, which is only a sub-section, so to speak, of ci\ 
Such being the case, it is likely enough that at some fu 
day housing schemes will, in many cases, prove a pos! 
hindrance to the normal expansion of towns. Through the< 
of history there have been notable instances of town plant 
in the larger manner in which the municipal centre provide 
nucleus, as distinguished from extraneous domiciliary consid 
tions, and unless the latter are regarded as the branch and 
the stem of any town planning properly so-called, satisfac 
development cannot be assured. . FF, 
The architect, in the exercise of the greater function of t 
planning which belongs to him, needs, in the present Ume | 
ticularly to keep before him this municipal or larger mal 
of civics and to advance its claims upon the public. We wa 
London that shall be permanent; something satisfying the n 
of the future. The mere appendages of a town, as represél 
by its housing schemes, are almost as transient as a gIPsY 
campment, and as such they do not deserve to take a positio: 
the architect’s mind to the exclusion of greater considerat 
These are his proper métier. Let us not attend so_mucl 
trimmings, but to the monumental lay-out of our cites. : 
Egyptians strove for the glory of permanence, pre-eminent! 
her pyramids and temples, while the excavations at Nine’ 
Babylon, and Khorsabad tell the same story of Lond 


With this wonderful London-t 
much needs to be done in this regard. Her places are : 4 ; 
large enough. Trafalgar Square needs to be repeated, am : 
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| Plate Racks 


Floated Cement.or Tiled, Margin 


Drawing Board 


(See reference on opposite page.) 
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DETAILS OF KITCHEN AND SUNDRY FITMENTS COMPACTLY ARRANGED. _ J. D. STEVENSON, ARCHITECT. 
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her monumental column on the other side of an axial line 
e new Empire bridge that is coming; or doubly repeated, 
ig in Leicester Square at one end and Covent Garden, with 
Youl’s Church, at the other, although perhaps not as a 
et. The whole of the north side of the Strand should be 
ely removed, or if rebuilt it should be as monumental blocks 
sd well apart. On this greatly enlarged space the National 
ry, the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and new monu- 
al buildings should stand on island sites. We could extend 
nental picture of a regenerated London on greater areas, 
buildings that shall bid defiance to the crumbling hand of 
occupying positions of dignity on such areas consistent 
the importance of a Metropolis. Look to Priene, Selinus, 
then to Rome itself. Time has not so undisputed a 
nion that her ancient Forum is effaced; that her monu- 
s of glory and of triumph are even yet gone. They still 
tand the ever-flowing tide of change. So it ought to be 
the monuments of our own age. 
s not generally appreciated that formal town-planning has 
the initiation of all the great cities of the past among 
nt civilisations, and among many cities of the Middle Ages 
ame lines have been observed. During this later period, 
ver, an antagonistic influence seems to have intruded itself, 
ing a spirit of rebellion against any sort of formalism. We 
to thank that period for a bewitching picturesqueness, in 
vanner in which buildings were thrown together, but it was 
thealthy or normal development, and with no regard for 
ul propriety. Our present-day economies will not. allow 
What to do instead is the problem of the architect of 
y. The age in which our activities are spent will provide 


np 


the incentive. Taking London as our prime instance it may be 
said that familiar though we are with the idea of reconstruction 
on plan, too little regard has been paid to how differences of 
levels should affect the architectural treatment. This considera- 
tion should and indeed must be taken more into account in the 
re-creation of our cities. 

We should adopt a more general terracing of our buildings, 
with main entrances coming on the first floor, or, in other words, 
abolish basements below ground level, and instead devote the 
space occupied by the terraces to the accommodation of the 
offices and storage. This arrangement for reaching the main 
entrance at the first-floor level from off a terrace, especially 
where appreciable difference of level justifies it, should give 
enhanced dignity to the nobler streets of a future Metropolis. 
In accord with such a scheme, ancillary buildings of less height 
might be ranged around the main blocks, imparting dignity to 
them by accentuating their scale. 

These are matters to which architects’ consideration may be 
commended with advantage, rather than the subordiate ques- 
tion of how the industrial population are to be accommodated 
in the matter of their dwellings. 

: R. W. COLLIER. 

[How to improve the lay-out of ancient cities without involv- 
ing paralysing expenditure is a problem to which no satisfac- 
tory answer has yet been found. In the case of London it has 
cost hundreds of thousands of pounds to set back a street 
frontage merely afew feet. What it would cost to carry 

as that sug- 
contributor we tremble to conjecture.—Eps. 


through so ambitious a scheme of regeneration 
gested by our 


AL Ta 


VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE FROM EYOUB, LOOKING DOWN THE GOLDEN HORN. 


: (See page 268.) 
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The Plates Described 


The Saumah, or Giralda, Seville. 

E reproduce as our frontispiece a photograph of the 
W magnificent Giralda of Seville. The Saumah, or tower, 
250 ft. high, formed part of the mosque built between 
the years 1100-1160, and completed 1196 by Jubis, Gerri, or 
Hebes; this tower was repaired at the close of the fourteenth 
century. The belfry was added about 1568-70, making the 
tower 350 ft. high, and in 1574 Diaz de Palacios continued the 
work. During the first half of the seventeenth century the 
sixth story was completed, and the gilt and bronze weathercock 
statue of Faith, 14 ft. high (prepared in 1566 by Morel), was 
placed in position. It is interesting to note that Stanford White 

selected this motif for the tower in Madison Square Gardens. 


Peruzzi and the Palazzo Massimi. 

Baldassarre Peruzzi, the architect of the famous Palazzo 
Massimi, at Rome, of which a view of the courtyard is repro- 
duced in this issue, was probably born at Volterra, Italy, the 
son of a Florentine weaver. Brought up in Siena, he went to 
Rome about 1503, and, after several years of study, began to 
practise as an architect, one of his earliest buildings being the 
Villa Farnesina, completed about 1510. Later he was asso- 
ciated with Sangallo in the superintendence of the works at St. 
Peter’s. He made an attempt at design in the Gothic manner 
(a drawing for a church fagade preserved in the sacristy of 
S. Petronio is attributed to him). In 1525 he built the Ossoli 
palace in Rome. Peruzzi was exceedingly popular with the 
general public of his day, who successfully petitioned on two 
occasions for his appointment to the office of architetto del 
publico. He began the Palazzo Massimi in 1535, the year before 
his death. Peruzzi was also a painter of uncommon distinc- 
tion, serving, after tuition from Pinturicchio, as assistant to 
Raphael, in Rome. 

Compactly Arranged Kitchen Fitments. 

These fitments are described in the notes which are given on 
page 262. 

Plans of Large Houses Converted into Flats. 


These plans should be studied in conjunction with the notes 
which are given on page 26' by the Mansion House Council on 


Health and Housing. 


The Mosque of Ahmed I., Constantinople. 

The traveller who approaches Constantinople by the § 
Marmora first sights Scutari, the famous Asiatic town, w; 
the caravans of merchandise started on their long marcl; 
Persia and far-off India. Next, rounding the Point of Ser; 
he sees the European town of Galata, its streets cli) 
steeply up to the round tower of its Geneose and Veit 
traders. Then, as he enters the beautiful waters of the C; 
Horn, the Turkish city of Stamboul gradually unfoli 
superb outline along the winding shores, As will be seen, 
the illustration given on page 205, this is a view of surp; 
beauty and grandeur; the quays.crowded with the ships 
nations, the rising slopes clothed with red roofs and groy 
cypresses, and the summit crowned with the white minare, 
silver domes of the mosques, combining to form a pictu 
surpassing beauty. The mosque of Ahmed, of which a vj 
given in this issue, was built by Ahmed I. in 1608-1614, }, 
noteworthy on account of the way with which he resto} 
weakening Government to something approaching its fr 
power. The great mosque which he erected was placed; 
site facing the ancient Hippodrome and close to S. Sopl) 
measures 214 ft. wide by 178 ft. long externally, and theg 
court, the largest in Constantinople, is 214 ft. by 186 ft., m 
a combined length of 364 ft. 


A Gothic Altar Screen. 

Though there is undoubtedly more malice than truth 
assertion that Gothic is unpopular with architects becaus| 
so difficult to design, there can be no doubt that its int) 
is largely responsible for the comparatively small amou 
work that is carried out in the style. In these days, so ; 
secular work is concerned, there is no time for laborious} 
centration upon elaborate detail, and, further, as the (I 
enthusiasts of last century discovered, the spirit of medizy: 
cannot be revived. Our modern Gothic school, though | 
means large, is brilliantly gifted, as large numbers of eec} 
tical buildings throughout the country attest. The altar’ 
in St. Patrick’s Church, Earlswood, designed by Mr, J 
Bidlake, is a delicate yet highly effective piece of work, « 
remarkable for its miniature window motif with its beaui 
carved mullions and tracery and elaborate ornament. 


Fig. 23. 
NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS. 


TWO ATTRACTIVE EXAMPLES OF 18TH CENTURY DOORWAYS. | 


Fig. 24. Photos: Nathantel Lloyd, 0. 
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(For description see article on pages 261-2) 
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1 Analysis of Pre-War and Post-War Prices for Building Work* 


By LIEUT.-COL. T. E. COLEMAN, R.E. SERVICES. 
(Continued from No. 1285, page 244.) 


‘reentages for Ordinary Building 


Items. 


KING the ascertained average per- 
centage of increased cost for represen- 
e items of labour and materials, and 
ig made the necessary adjustment for 


oximate rates of labour to mate- 
are now in a position to determine 
al percentage of increased cost of the 
al items in each of the building 


s, A few leading items of building 
are now examined, and the results 


ated below: 


SCRIPTION. 


VATOR.— 
z items gener- 


ng and planking 
des of excava-— 
, Ineluding use 
waste of tim- 


\YER. 
spits nae 
\dia. stoneware 


| -pipes, laid ‘and 


‘pipes, laid and 
‘d complete 
LAYER, — 
| brickwork in 
| mortar 


brickwork in 
wo mortar... 

Staffordshire 
york in cement 
> ae 
only for fair 
and flat struck 
| stock facings 
ickwork and 
ng in cement... 
n red facings 
tickwork and 
ng im cement... 
| atfordshire fac- 
| to brickwork 
pointing in 


5 and 
og in cement.. 


stone and all 
‘Sin plain work 

setting in 
r 


Nee 


setting in 
ae 
8 In plain work 
setting in 

ee 
steps, 
lon tread TEA 
)  baek-jointed 
in cement 


Ratio of 
Labour 
and 


Labour. 


33 


1.00 


-80 


30 


30 


-30 


69 


69 


.69 


-60 


Materials. 


Materials. 


-60 


85 


40 


40 


40 


49 


Percent- 
_ age of 
increased 
cost from 
Aug.1914to 
June 1919. 

®. 
AOm 
and 
NS) 7 
Soe = = 
und © es) 
2 us ae 
pan ZS 
Sos 
Hos 

rs) 12) 

o/ o/ 

sO /O 
155 210 
155 210 

150 93 
150 89 
150 — 
ey 144 
137 142 
137 140 
131 67 
131 65 
135i 75 
131 73 
131 94 
131 — 
131 63 
131 39 
131 94 
131 68 
122 83 
122 43 
122 80 
122 


80 


* All rights reserved, 


9 Total percentage of increased 
°* cost for allJabour and materials. 


2 
i) 


188 


101 


98 


150 


131 


86 


90 


105 


105 


Portland stone window 
sills, ineluding all 
labours and set in 


MOMGATS | Wit. i.edeeees 
LABOURS ON 
STONE.— 
Half-sawn or plain 
work to beds and 
JONG Poa eescs ste es: 


Plain work, rubbed ... 


SLATER OR TILER— 

SLATING.— 

Bangor Countess slat- 
ing, laid to 13 in. 
gauge 

TILING.— 

Plain tiling laid to 
3} in. gauge, includ- 


ing, fini lathss 92 
CARPENTER.— 

Fir in lintels, wall 
plates? .ctc: F'n 2) > 
Fir framed in _ floor 
jOIsts 6hco Weve ee 
Fir framed in _ roof 
CLUSSOSEN A c).5 eee 
Centering for concrete 
flats, imeluding  fix- 
ing and remoyal 

1i in. red deal im- 


ported boarding, and 
laid complete ...... 
1 in.. red deal | im- 
ported boarding, and 
laid complete 
1; in. white 
imported boarding, 
and laid complete 
1 in. white deal im- 
ported boarding, and 
laid compiete 
JOINER.— 
Deal doors, 


including 


hanging, complete... 
Deal-cased sash 
frames, etc., com 
DCCC a Pee ecss sees 


Fir wrought and re- 
bated door-frames 
and fixed complete 


FOUNDER AND SMITH.— 


CAST-IRON .— 
Cast-iron in furnace 
bars, sash weights, 
UGE Pesce eectiaseaaiti 
Cast-iron in columns 
of stock patterns, 
stanchions, ete., and 
fixed complete ...... 
Cast-iron in ordinary 
socket pipes, 3 in. to 
6 in. dia., and fixed 
Complekgin Oivcee 
Ciast-iron in ordinary 
socket pipes 7 in. to 
10 in. dia., and fixed 
complete 
MILD STEEL.— 
Rolled steel in joists, 
etc., of stock sec- 
tions, and fixed com- 
PLE DEI by eeteves cosine ees 
Rolled steel in com- 
pound sections, and 
fixed complete 
Rolled steel in stan- 
chions of stock sec- 
tions, and fixed com- 


j8) ei: a eR Amey Sees 
Rolled steel compound 

sections, and fixed 

COMPIELEW wr. woseaacenes 
PLASTERER— 


Render, float, and set 
with fine stuff on 
WiLllst. (G0Gs mete eee 

Render and float 2 in, 
thick, with Portland 
cement and sand (1 
to 2) including 
smooth trowelled 
face 

Lathing 
ing all 
materials 

Lath,plaster, float, and 
set with fine stuff to 


only, includ- 
labour and 


ceilings, partitions, 
GUC ES ver aa uate Meee aee 
Plain cornices and 


mouldings in plaster 
Plain cornices in Port- 
land cement 
Limewhite, one coat... 
Distemper, one coat... 
Clearcole and whiten 
ceilings 
Add extra for washing 
and stopping walls, 
ceilings, ete. 
Add extra for scraping 
walls, 


-60 


1.00 
1.00 


60 


°0 


20 


20 


20 


20 


-60 


.60 


40 


60 
.80 
80) 
a) 


80 


“SO 


1.00 


ceilings, ete. 1.00 


80 


-80 


£0 


40 


40 


131 


134 


134 


134 


100 


109 


118 


113 


114 


108 


145 


114 


117 


117 


118 


130 


124 


111 


110 


PLUMBER.— 
Milled sheet lead in 

flats, flashings, etc, .33 67 135 56 82 
Milled sheet lead in 

trough gutters, etc. .33 67 135 56 82 
Lead service pipes and 


pilb. baked A ene ee ain 33 67 135 58 84 
Lead soil and ventilat- 

ing pipes and fixing .33 67 135 60 85 
? in. soldered joints .50 50 135 65 100 


13 in. soldered joints .50 -50 135 65 100 
4 in. soldered joints... .50 50 135 65 100 
4 in. dia. cast-iron soil 

and ventilating pipes, ~ 

fixed complete,  in- 

cluding joints run 

Wibit- (6 aciaume seneeeeeeees 20 .80 135 113 117 
in. dia. cast-iron soil 

and ventilating pipes, 

fixed complete, in- 

cluding joints run 


ao 


Wibhe leave vecscenee 20 80 185 113 117 
GLAZIER.— 
15 oz. 8rds_ sheet glass 

and glazing ......... 33 67 135 256 216 


21 oz. 3rds, sheet glass 


and glazing ......... 33 67 135 169 158 
26 oz. 3rds_ sheet glass 

and glazing ......... 25 75 135 141 139 
32 oz. 8rds_ sheet glass 

and glazing ............ 25 75 135 109 116 
15 oz. fluted or _ ob- 

scured glass and 

Slaziniowy eee eee eee 20. 75 135 150 146 
21 oz, fluted or ob- 

secured glass and 

AWALI IES © Ge Veta Rae 20 75 135 119 123 
1 fi. rough rolled plate 

glass and glazing... .20 .80 135 189 178 
PAINTER AND 

PAPERHANGER.— 


Plain painting 
Varnishing with copal 
varnish Bi 4 
French polishing say eae <3D 165 90 
Hanging wall papers 

including pumicing 

and sizing walls .. 67 83 165 150 160 
Add extra for stripping 

off old paper, includ- 

ing washing, stop- 

ping, and preparing 

old walls to receive 

new paper F 
Preparing and gilding 

in plain work with 

best doubles oil gold ; 
lead’ ere kscssteqcostate 67 23 165 
Writing plain letters 
and figures 


1:00) Ge 465 = 165 


120 150 


BAY ages ay 10h a GS 
(To be continued.) 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
L.C.C. Housing Schemes. 


On August 19 Mr. Gilbert (Southwark, 
Central, C.L.) asked the Minister of 
Health whether he could state what hous- 
ing schemes the London County Council 
had now in hand; and could he state the 
approximate number of houses being 
built at present and the respective districts 
in which they were situated. 

Major Astor, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Health (Plymouth, C.U.): 
Schemes for the erection of 650 houses at 
Hammersmith and 81 houses at Norbury 
have been fully approved by the Ministry 
of Health, and! I understand that work will 
begin at Hammersmith on Monday next. 
I am informed that the tender for the 
houses at Norbury has been withdrawn, 
and that new tenders are to be asked for 
at once. Plans for block dwellings to ac- 
commodate about 500 people at Tabard 
Street were approved by the Ministry of 
Health about six weeks ago, and the 
County Council hope to go to tender for 
these buildings very shortly. A site of 
147 acres at Roehampton, to be used 
partly for housing purposes, has been ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Health, but the 
plans for the lay-out of the site and design 
of the houses have not yet been laid before 
the Ministry. I understand that the 
Council have other proposals before them, 
but these have not yet been submitted. 


i} 
NI 
of 


EXTENSION OF PARIS : 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


One of the great works of reconstruction 
in France is to be the enlargement and 
extension of the city of Paris, and in this 
connection an open competition is to be 
held amongst the architects of all friendly 
countries. Full particulars have just been 
issued in booklet form by the Prefecture 
of the Department of the Seine. 

The project comprises two separate and 
distinct plans, The first fixes the direc- 
tion, the width and the character of the 
roads to be constructed or modified, deter- 
mines the various sites, the extent and 
disposition of places, squares, public 
gardiens, play grounds, parks, and open 
spaces, and indicates the places destined 
for monuments, edifices, and public build- 
ings. The second programme . deter- 
mines the questions of hygiene and 
archeology, the height of the new con- 
structions, the distribution of drinking 
water, the construction of the sewerage 
works, etc. 

The attention of all competitors is espe- 
cially drawn to the following points: (a) 
The constant increase of the population of 
Paris and the consequent necessity of pro- 
viding public transport services by water, 
road, or nail, the extension of aerial navi- 
gation, the distribution of drinking and 
washing water, the providing of artificial 
illumination and motive power, protection 
against fire and floods, the provision of 
parks and promenades, and the building 
of hospitals, cemeteries, etc. (b) The pre- 
servation of monuments, and historic or 
picturesque sites. (c) The outline of the 
future development of Paris, and_ the 
remedying'of the evils attending the resi- 
dence of a large population in a place in- 
sufficiently provided with parks, open 
spaces, and rapid means of communica- 
tion. (d) It is not necessary that compe- 
titors follow the designs of past years. 
The town of Paris wants personal and new 
conceptions, and designs, if possible, more 
practical, more national and more econo- 
mical than those which have been con- 
sidered in the past. 

The competition will be strictly anony- 
mous, and all plans submitted must be 
enclosed in a sealed envelope on which is 
some device or emblem chosen by the 
competitor. This device must be also 
repeated on another sealed envelope con- 
taining the name, address, and nationality 
of the sender, together with a statement 
of the number and nature of the projects 
submitted. 

The competition will be conducted by a 
specially composed jury, who will conduct 
their scrutiny in secret. The jury will 
determine the classification of each effort 
only by the vote of a majority. 

The following prizes will be awarded: 

Section I,—First prize, 30,000 fr.; 
second prize, 20,000 fr.; third prize, 
15,000 fr.; fourth prize, 10,000 fr. ; fifth 
PTIZe; 5,000) fr, 

A sum of 10,000 fr. will also be put at 
the disposition of the jurv to be awarded 
for interesting projects which do not gain 
one of the above prizes. 

Sections IJ. and _ III.—First prize, 
10,000 fr.; second prize, 7,000 fr. ; third 
prize, 4,000 fr. 

A further sum of 6,000 fr. will also be 
put at the disposition of the jury, 


Section IV.—First prize, 6,000 fr. ; 
second prize, 4,500 fr.; third prize, 
3,000 fr. 


A sum of 6,000 fr. will also be put at the 
disposition of the jury. 
All plans which gain an award will 
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become the property of the City of Paris, 
who will have the right to use them as they 
think fit. 

No winning competitor will be allowed 
to publish his plans, or narticulars of the 
plans without the sanction of the authori- 
ties. 

The projects of the competitors will be 
exposed in a specially designed place. 

This exposition will be exclusively re- 
served for members of the jury, but after 
their decision has been announced it will 
be thrown open to the public for fifteen 
days. 

All correspondence respecting the com- 
petition should be addressed to M. le 
Préfet de la Seine, Hotel de Ville, Paris. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Working-class Flats. 

Strs,—In your Notes and Comments, 
page 196, issue No. 1,284, you refer inci- 
dentally to the articles on “London 
Housing,” by Mr, Parnacott anid myself, 
and I shall be glad if you will afford me 
an opportunity of raising one or two 
points. I would specially direct attention 
to the need for discrimination in dealing 
with the architecture of the dwellings 
which it is proposed to convert into flats. 
It is more than probable that many dwell- 
ings will have been built in the late 
eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries, and in converting them 
there may be a laudable but mistaken de- 
sire to improve the street fronts by means 
of projecting bays, pilasters, and other fea- 
tures frequently misused in modern archi- 
tecture. I hope this kind of improvement 
will be avoided, for these houses are as 
characteristic of London as the stone 
houses are of Derbyshire or of Gloucester- 
shire, and they are as worthy of as careful 
handling. 

I might mention one other point which, 
although! not directly bearing upon the 
subject of housing accommodation, is 
closelv related to the present conditions of 
the inner suburbs of London. I refer to 
the maintenance and upkeep of existing 
London dwellings, particularly in residen- 
tial squares, terraces, and _ crescents. 
London is desperately shabby, outwardly 
at any rate. Even in Belgrave Square, 
one of the wealthiest districts in London, 
I have noticed signs of neglect. Like 
other squares near at hand, and also fur- 
ther afield, in the districts of Paddington, 
Bayswater, Maida Vale, and Kilburn, the 
fronts of the houses are faced with stucco. 
Owing to the nature of the material they 
require to be examined, repaired, and re- 
painted at regular intervals. Unless this 
is done the fronts become sordid and 
dreary. Their maintenance is a question 
which does not appear to have received 
the attention it deserves. 

Take, for example, Belgrave Square. 
On the occasion of my last visit, the re- 
pairing and repainting of some of the 
houses had been carried out recently and 
presented bright and serene fronts, others 
were in the state of going to be done soon, 
while others, again, were at their dreariest, 
badly needing repairs and paint. This 
condition of dwellings may be found in 
nearly all the older residential quarters of 
London, the necessary maintenance being 
carried out at different times in the most 
haphazard fashion. The architects of the 
period, when these houses were built, were 
alive to the need of giving periodical 
attention to these stucco fronts. 

Messrs. Richardson and Gill, in their 
admirable book on “London Houses,” 
quote from a clause in the building leases 


of the houses at Regent’s Park, 
deals specifically with the particular 
“The lessees covenanted to rene 
colouring on the stucco exteriors | 
the month of August every fourth 
the period being the same for all, al 
tint to be of Bath stone.” 
Nowadays it should, perhaps, be 

every three years. A comparison 
working, middle, and wealthy cla: 
tricts in respect of this maintenance; 
tion is rather interesting. Ge 
there is little to choose between th 
dition of the working and wealthy, 
districts, but in the middle class are 
upkeep appears to be rather better) 
G. LL. MOF 


1919. 


An Old Friend with a New Fa 


SirS,—I feel that I have found a 
lost friend. The friend in question 
your paper, I think perhaps you wil 
me to give you the facts. 

Having been absent from Engla' 
service, and unable to know whet 
should ever again require to practiset 
tecture, it was perhaps a natural thir} 
my interest in architectural publi 
should ‘have lapsed for a time. Uf 
starting life I quickly became aware 
fact that I was a back number, that « 
the war vast strides ‘had been mée 
building, numbers of substitute maj 
had been introduced, and that I mus 
haul my knowledge in many branc 
architectural practice. It is astonl 
how rusty one gets in the course oj 
or four years’ abstention. I feel 3 
ought really to begin my profeik 
training all over again. . 

One of. my earliest acts on # 
ing permanently was to enquire f 
“ Builders’ Journal” at the booksta| 
to my sorrow and regret I found it v5 
now being published. I presumed tl 
war had brought my old friend to, 
timely end. However, I came 
THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, and fe: 
was no other than my old frier 
“ Builders’ Journal” in a new and 
form. Hence the remark at the h 
my letter. } 

Your journal has been of great use 
T am delighted with the plates ar 
reading matter. I welcome the cha} 
title, which enables me to feel tha 
I am reading the paper in the tr 
elsewhere I am no longer taken to) 
builder, but am recognised as a F 
sional man reading his professional} 

I wonder if it has occurred to yc 
there may be a number of architect! 
having been away from tthe country! 
same way as I have been, are unaW 
the changes you have made? I ven! 
suggest that you should let it be } 
known that the JOURNAL now appea 
new form and under a new title. | 

DEMOBIL!: 

[We are glad to know of our corp 
dent’s experience, which, as he sugg' 
probably that of many other oli 
scribers returning to civil life. W 
anticipated the drawbacks atte 
alteration of title, but, realising 4 
very great advantages, did not hes!! 
effect the change. It was our inten) 
notify all architects by means of ac 
letter, but, as all the available rect 
addresses are completely out of da 
plan had to be abandoned. We fel 
however, that we might rely upon 0U 
friends to make the change widely k 
and that we were justified of our con’ 
is manifest from our correspondent s? 
—Eps. A.J.] 
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Standards of Accommodation in Housing Schemes 


JRING the past few weeks the 
National Housing and Town Plan- 
- Council have received letters from 
ing members of their district executive 
mittees expressing anxiety as to the 
ibility of standards in housing schemes 
g cut down. Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, 
atary of the National Housing and 
n Planning Council, therefore, com- 
icated on August 13 with Sir James 
nichael, Housing Director of the 
istry of Health, placing the whole 
tions raised in the letters before him. 
following is a summary of the letter 
fr. Aldridge: 
is difficult in dealing with the letters 
in to disentangle facts as to the actual 
ments made by district commis- 
ars from fears as to what may be done 
he future, but quite unquestionably 
> exists in the minds of the members 
‘officers of housing committees a real 
naas to the possibility that they may 
squired to sacrifice features which they 
td as essential to the satisfactory 
ying into effect of schemes which 
Id be when completed a source of 
faction to both the local authorities 
the Government. 
1e points in regard to which anxiety is 
seem to be the following: (1) An 
ession is abroad that the Ministry 
the view that the general building 
of cottages (as expressed in feet super 
ve ground floor, walls included) should 
be greater than 52o0ft. (2) That the 
stty are inclined to call upon 
authorities to limit the number of 
yur houses to 50 per cent. of the whole 
fie, and (3 It is feared that the 
stry contemplate the exclusion of 
ur-saving devices, adequate cup- 
ids, picture rails, and a number of 
r features which the women folk, who 
have to live and work in the new 
es, are likely to regard with especial 
oval, 
-aling with these in the order stated, 
| regard to (1) I have worked out the 
/es in super feet of ground floor space 
s included) of the first six types in- 
a in the Manual published by the 
istry, and I find that these measure- 
‘s are roughly as follows: 


EO. I ............ 408 super ft. 
0 2 583 super ft. 
0. ke 482 super ft. 
PALS 6-0... 645 super ft. 
Oo 595 super ft. 
a 608 super ft. 


} 
| view of these figures, may I submit 
i local authorities are to be limited to 
uper ft. on the ground floor of their 
cottages, then types which they 
d as desirable to give character and 
ith to their schemes will be ruled out, 
‘the inevitable effect that when their 
!1es are finally completed the results 
pe relatively poor and disappointing. 
th regard to the general question as 
> need! for the adoption of adequate 
ards, may I state what I believe is 
practically unanimous view of the 
2ers of the various committees of this 
‘il as to the need for guarding most 
ntly against any tendencies to lower 
andards of housing at this stage? 
feel that the real test of the value 
> Work of this generation in regard 


ising will be applied, say, in twenty 


tume, and it depends on the action 
now as to whether the verdict then 


delivered will be to the effect that in this 
generation we possessed sufficient breadth 
of vision and courage in action to open 
out a new post-war era by building homes 
in which contented and happy families 
could live with a consciousness that civi- 
lisation and progress meant real things to 
them and were not abstractions. 

With regard to (2) we have a letter 
from an officer of 1a local authority which 
governs a small town in which the housing 
standards in the past have been of such a 
character as to secure that during the past 
twenty years no workman’s house has 
been built without a parlour. In this 
town workmen hold the view that the pro- 
vision of parlour types of houses is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of their standard 
of comfort and, recognising this, the local 
authority take the view that if they are 
required to build houses in which, instead 
of providing ia small parlour, a fair-sized 
living room and a scullery, they are asked 
to exclude the parlour in many cases and 
devote the ground space to a large living 
room and a scullery, they will not only be 
lowering the standard of comfort in work- 
men’s houses in their town, but will find 
in practice thait the large living room will 
be turned into a parlour and the scullery 
made to serve both as living room and 
kitchen. 

Concerning (3) much anxiety is felt with 
regard to what is understood to be the 
tendency to cut out, on the ground of 
expense, all kinds of  labour-saving 
devices, together with such conveniences 
as adequate cupboards. The anxiety on 
this score is increased by the knowledge 
that the items to be cut out belong to the 
category of things which women are speci- 
ally anxious to secure, 

In almost every case a strong appeal is 
made to this council to fulfil the purpose 
for which it exists and organise a strong 
public protest against any cutting down 
of the general standards of housing as set 
forth in the manual published by the 
Ministry and in the Tudor Walters 
Report. 

We believe it will be found that the real 
service of trouble is to be found in the 
fact that the prices revealed by the tenders 
sent in to several local authorities are such 
as to make your task as Housing Director 
one of great responsibility and difficulty. 
I am referring, of course, to the difficult 
problem which has presented itself, not 
only in regard to the high prices asked by 
those tendering for the work, but also in 
the enormous and almost inexplicable 
variation in the range of prices, a varia- 
tion which is, for instance, exemplified in 
the case of two towns of similar size in the 
same county (within thirty miles of each 
other), and in which there has been a 
difference in the tenders of from {100 to 
£200 for cottages of the same size and 


design. 
This problem calls for most careful 
study, followed by vigorous action, 


directed to secure that the prices paid 
under building contracts should not only 
be equitable and just from the point of 
view of those engaged in the work of con- 
struction—whether as employers or build- 
ing trade operatives—but to the local 
authorities and to the Government respon- 
sible for the raising of the loans to pay 
the cost of building. 

We shall, I trust, at an early date con- 
vene a meeting of our joint committees to 
consider this aspect of the housing ques- 
tion, for our leading members already 


recognise that it calls for most careful 
consideration. Any recommendation that 
our committees may decide to make will 
thereafter be forwarded to you with the 
least possible delay. Meanwhile, in 
taking any measures to secure that the 
prices paid under building contracts are 
fair and equitable to all concerned, and 
that any elements of inflation are dealt 
with in a drastic way, we shall regard it 
as a duty to render to the Ministry of 
Health and to yourself the most earnest 
and whole-hearted support. 

On August 14 Sir James Carmichael re- 
plied to Mr. Henry R. Aldridge as 
follows: 

“Dear Mr. Aldridge,—I hasten to reply 
to your letter of August 13, in which you 
express the great anxiety of yourself and 
the members of your council as to the pos- 
sibility of standards in housing schemes 
being cut down, As you say, the prices 
revealed by the tenders sent in to local 
authorities could not fail to add to the 
difficulty of the problem, and in pointing 
this out to the officers of the Department 
I have urged the importance of consider- 
ing economy in the preparation and 
execution of schemes. It was never in- 
tended that economy should be obtained 
at the cost of lowering the standard of 
accommodation, design or construction, 
but it has been brought to my notice in 
the last few days that some misconception 
exists on the subject, and it so happens 
that I have in the last few days discussed 
the matter with the Housing Commis- 
sioners with the intention of placing the 
matter beyond doubt. I think that I can 
best reassure you and your council by 
giving you the gist of the conclusions 
arrived at after discussion. 

“T should preface what follows by saying 
that it is hoped to issue within the next 
few days the Ministry’s model form of con- 
tract and tender, and their standard form 
of specification for houses, to be modified 
where necessary to secure compliance with 
local circumstances and conditions. 

“(a) Sites should be selected on the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Manual, which can 
be easily and conveniently developed, and 
the price will be determined in consulta- 
tion with the Valuation Department. 

“(b) Every reasonable economy of de- 
velopment must be considered in the lay- 
out. 

“(c) The accommodation and design of 
the houses must accord with the spirit of 
the Manual, and the specification must 
accord with the Ministry’s standard speci- 
fication, modified’, if necessary, as above. 
Tenders and contracts should follow the 
terms of the Ministry’s model forms. 

“Where these conditions are complied 
with, and it is clear that the tenders are 
based on market rates in fair competition 
the Ministry will be prepared to approve. 

“T need hardly add that I am causing to 
be examined all possible proposals for 
securing the provision of houses more 
economically by studying methods both of 
construction and administration, and the 
wider aspects of the question to which you 
refer at the close of your letter are 
receiving careful consideration. 

“You will see that it is proposed to 
adhere to the standards of accommodation 
laid down in the Manual, and not to 
attempt to secure economy by the elimina- 
tion of features which make for the conve- 
nience of the housewife, and which are 
customary in the district in which the 
houses are to be built. . . .” 


Scientific Management and Reduction of Costs 


"THE following report on the work done 
by the Northern Section of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Management and 
Reduction of Costs was submitted by Mr. 
John F. Turner to the annual meetings of 
the Industrial Council of the Building 
Industry held at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. Mr. Turner was one of the 
members who could not subscribe to the 
report issued by the majority of the 
Committee and published in our last 
issue : 
Before dealing with the objects con- 
sidered by the Northern Sub-Committee 


Section of the Committee on Scien- 
tific Management and Reduction of 
Costs, a statement should be made 
in order that the atmosphere in 
which the whole matter was discussed 
could be. appreciated. It is unfor- 


tunate that the fully considered views of 
associations and unions attached to the 
Council were not laid before the Com- 
mittee, as the reports issued are based on 
the only views expressed, namely, the 
opinions of the individual members of, the 
Committee. The whole course of discus- 
sion assumed that the majority, if not all, 
of the operatives in the building trade were 
of opinion that the causes of restriction of 
output were those stated by the operative 
representatives on the Committee; that 
employers were prepared to admit these 
opinions as fully justified and were willing 
to endeavour to find) remedies. It was 
suggested that the best means of reducing 
costs was by “payment on results ” direct 
to the operatives engaged with individual 
firms either by means of “bonus” or 
‘‘ profit-sharing.”’ It was stated that trade 
unions would not allow any form of bonus 
payable to the individual operative to be 
introduced into the building trade. Haad 
the employers taken up the attitude that 
payment by results to the individual must 
be taken into account in the discussion, 
and they would have been justly entitled 
to do so in view of the position taken up 
by operatives, the conference would pro- 
bably have come to an end and we would 
have defeated the object we set out to 
attain, namely, to find the views on each 
side on how costs ‘could be reduced. Dur- 
ing the discussion on what hias come to be 
known as “the problem,” many side issues 
were introduced bearing more or less on 
the points involved, and most of these, in- 
cluding proposed pay for summer 
holidays, were put forward from the 
employers’ section of the Committee. It 
may be that operatives were only fore- 
stalled by employers, but the fact remains 
that in almost every instance the em- 
ployers gave the lead. 

In the early stages of the meetings the 
operatives’ representatives stated that they 
‘were of opinion that output could be con- 
siderably increased, but causes of restric- 
tion of output were fear of unemployment, 
disinclination to make unrestricted profit 
for individual employers, and lack of in- 
terest in the industry shown by operatives 
owing to their nom-participation in 
control, 

The remit to Committee was “to con- 
sider the question of reduction of costs 
with a view to ensuring that everyone 
actively engaged in the building industry 


would render the most efficient service 
possible to the industry.” 
The fear of unemployment suggests 


either whole-time employment or a wage 
when unemployed. To reduce unemploy- 
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ment as far as possible, steps should be 
taken to endeavour to regularise the 
demand for building labour by con- 
trolling the amount of building work to be 
carried out in a stated period. It has 
been stated that the amount of building 
work carried out for public authorities 
almost equals the amount of work done 
for private owners. National and local 
joint committees should be set up, to 
whom reports could be sent on the condi- 
tion of employment in the different areas. 
The work of these committees would be to 
press public authorities to push on new 
building contracts when there were signs 
of slack periods, and to advise owners to 
hold back contracts during busy periods. 
These committees should consist of all 
sections of the building and allied trades, 
together with architects and surveyors, so 
that the interests of all parties connected 
with the building industry would be fully 
considered. Sub-committees should be 
formed of each section of the industry, so 
that the interests of individual firms 
should not suffer through the restraint 
caused by this endeavour to regularise the 
amount of building contracts. 

No matter what steps may be taken to 
regularise employment, periods of unem- 
ployment will arise, during which the 
operatives request that they should receive 
awage. This is a matter that needs care- 
ful consideration, as one operative repre- 
sentative has admitted that certain opera- 
tives slack off during busy periods, and 
only put their heart into their work when 
faced with the fear of unemployment. If 
this fear is removed these operatives may 
slack off.all the time, unless provision is 
made to penalise them in some way. The 
whole point in the disinclination, to.make 
unrestricted - profit for individual em- 
ployers. is that profit of. management 
should be restricted. 

What may be directly behind the lack of 
interest on the part of operatives, owing to 
their non-participation in’ control, has 
never been explained to the Committee. 
There have been suggestions of shop 
stewards and shop committees, but these 
cannot enter into an industry hke the 
building trade, where there are so many 
firms employing only one to six men. 
Trouble would also arise on building con- 
tracts let out to different contractors for 
each section of the contract. If it is 


suggested that operatives employed 
with a firm should interfere directly 
with the management or  organi- 
sation of that firm’s business, then 


it spells ruin to our industry. A joint 
committee of operatives and management 
in each. section of the trade should be set 
up, to whom operatives might send sug- 
gestions. If, after full consideration, this 
committee accepted the suggestion as 
reasonable they could lay the matter 
before the firm concerned, Should the 
management refuse to consider the 
scheme laid before them by the com- 
mittee, then the operative could find em- 
ployment with another firm, or act as he 
thought proper. 

After considering this problem from 
every point of view, the only conclusion 
that can be reached is that there can be 
no “increased production ’’ or “reduction 
of costs” unless some incentive is offered 
to both operative and management 
beyond a fixed hourly, weekly, or yearly 
wage. Idealists may hold the view that 
goodwill, enthusiasm, and adventure are 
sufficient incentives, but while human 


nature remains in its present form a mc 
tarv incentive seems to be necessary 
draw the best out of an individual whe 
he be an operative or an employer, ] 
vided the Council as a whole conside: 
scheme should be evolved to meet ¥ 
has been stated to be the causes of res 
tion of output, the following schem 
submitted for consideration, . 
Before this scheme could be appl 
and before the real earnings of the im 
try could be apprised, the books of e 
firm in the industry should be auditec 
a qualified accountant to prove the y; 
of capital invested in each business a: 
prove the normal annual earnings the 
been made by the firm during a g 
number of years. An audit should - 
place annually thereafter to check | 
change in value of capital investe 
to prove the real earnings of the f 
Where accountants have audited 
books of firms in the building indv 
there have been two principal stam 
charges: the wages paid to labour 
the usual business oncost charges, sv 
the wages of non-producing staff, de 
ciation, rents, taxes, postages, station 
etc. Any balance left after paying 
two charges, including charge for im 
on capital, and any wage or cash d: 
by management during the period w 
audit has been reckoned as the earnir 
management and has been made su 
to income-tax. 


earnings of industry should be: (1) W 
to labour. These to be arranged u 


or under any other method that ma 
arranged later when this or some ¢ 
scheme has been in operation for a 
period. (2) Wages to management 
should equal the normal earnings of 
agement which have been proved 1 
satisfaction of a qualified accounta 
original audit. To this should be a 
an advance to meet increased €0 
living, which might be the same 
centage on earnings as the manage 
have paid, to meet the same charge 01 
earnings of the operatives employec 
cases where firms. have been esta 
for a few years only, or in the | 
firms starting business, it may ben 
sary to fix a wage for management 
adjust same according to results. 
Usual business oncost charges. 

After the three charges mentioned @ 
have been provided for, any balance 
seems to be the surplus earnings 0 
industry and should be held in trust, 
committee to be avnointed, to be use 
the following purposes: (1) Pay 
of any excess profit tax that maj 
charged to the firm as a firm. (2) 
ment of interest on approved capital, 
in any period a firm fails to make | 
cient to pay all.or part of this in 
excess earnings in a subeequent 
should be used to make good, this de 
Owing to changes in methods of bus 
suggested by these schemes, the ownt 
the capital invested in the industry sl 
have the option to claim that the c 
value be transferred into debenture 5 
at a fixed rate of interest per an 
These debentures should be req 
either by repayments of a proporti¢ 
the amount each year or of repaym 
the whole amount at a fixed date. 
rate of interest to be paid should be < 
same rate as has to be offered to $ 
buyers for cumulative preferenc' 


ao 


, 
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yture shares in industry. (3) Re. 
ment of approved capital lost 
gh no fault on the part of the man. 
ent. (4) Payment to un‘urs te re- 
any outlays for payment td their 
bers for unemployment, sickness, ac- 
t, superannuation, or any other object 
wed by the Council. (5) Payment to 
wement of a rising percentage on all 
ngs of the firm beyond the normal 
ngs proved in the original audit. Ali 
ngs gained beyond the normal earn- 
of the firm can only arise from the 
ased exertions of managemeat and 
increased output of operatives. If 
increased earnings arise from any 
ul exertions on the part of manage- 
they are surely entitled to share in 
plus. If the increase arises through 
ysed output of operatives addi- 
labour is called from management 
d work to absorb this increased out- 
also increased labour to supervise 
increased production. (6) Superan- 
m of management. (7) Any other 
‘ approved by the Council. 
> incentives offered to opera*‘ves in- 
the restriction of profits to individual 
vers, and the fact that the greater 
irplus earnings of the industry the 
the amount there will be to distri- 
mong schemes for their benefit. The 
ive offered to management is the 
‘ percentage on earnings over the 
1 earnings shown by original audit. 
nection with the distribution of sur- 
sarnings of the industry, joint local 
ittees of operatives and manage. 
should be set up. Any complaint of 
ng or restriction of output in any 
‘ould be reported to these committees 
by operative or management direct, 
ough their organisations. Power 
| be given to the committee to deal 
he offenders by withholding the pro- 
benefits for such period as thev 
consider suitable. While this 
e has been drawn up to meet, as far 
sible, the opinions expressed at the 
igs of the Committee it does not fol- 
vat the scheme is considered, even 
se who sign it, as the best method 
creasing production.” Some form 
yment by result to the individual 
ive that could be accepted by both 
ives’ and employers’ organisations 
ems the best method. 


‘CAL AUTHORITIES AND 
_ HOUSING SCHEMES. 


Ministry of Health have issued the 
ng General Housing Memorandum 
with regard to the expenditure of 
authorities in connection with the 
ation and the execution of housing 
*S by their own staff: 

Minister of Health has had under 
ration questions which have been 
m regard to the amount to be 
d to capital account and the pay- 
to be made for professional work in 
vhere State-aided housing schemes 
»pared and carried out wholly or in 
’ salaried officers employed by local 
‘hes. It is assumed that in such 
he local authorities will utilise the 
1ce of properly qualified architects 
sning the houses, and that the cngi- 
§ and surveying work involved will 
ertaken by members of the respec- 
dfessions concerned. 

this assumption the Minister has 
| that the following arrangements 
pply: 

ayments to architectural, survey- 
T €ngineering staff temporarily 


engaged in a whole-time capacity exclu- 
sively for the housing scheme shall be 
chargeable to capital account and rank for 
financial assistance. 

(b) Where permanent salaried officers of 
the local authority are employed on the 
work, a charge for remuneration for addi- 
tional work in respect of the scheme may 
be made to capital account and rank for 
financ:al assistance, The amount so 
charged to capital account may include 
personal allowances to the permanent 
salaried officers for any extra work 
involved, provided that such allowances 
do not exceed one-third of the officer’s 
normal salary in any one year, and do not 
continue for more than three years from 
this date unless, in the opinion of the 
Minister, there are special. circumstances 
which justify an extension of the period. 

(c) The total amount to be charged to 
capital account where the work is done by 
the statt of the local authority, temporarily 
of permanently employed, shall not in any 
case exceed the following scales: 


1.—Preparation of Lay-out Plans. 

(This work shall include survey, con- 
tours, design of roads, and the disposition 
of houses and other buildings on the site.) 


Area of Amount charge- 7otalamount 
site in No. of abletocapital chargeable to 
Acres. Hiouses. a/c per House. capital a/c, 
Sd. £ 8: a. 
5 at 50 5 0 1210 0 
10 ses 100 3 9 16 5 0 
25 oes 250 3 0 Pes 37 10 0 
50 ooa 500 2 6 ae 62 10 0 
100 was 1,000 2 6 AS 100 0 0 
250 sae 2,500 2 0 250 0 0 


If the site exceeds 250 acres in area the 
figures in the fourth column above should 
be proportionately increased. 


IT.—Roads and Sewers. 

(This work shall include detail plans, 
longitudinal and cross sections, quantities, 
specifications, supervision, and all work 
required to complete the work in its 
entirety, except the duties of clerk of 
works.) 


Area of Amount charge- Total amount 
site in No of ablet»capit:l chargeable to 
Acres. Hfouses. a/eper House. capital ale. 
Sones £ 8. a. 
5 ais 50 Ke 15.0 ame 37 10 0 
10 Cer 100 on 12 6 62 10 0 
25 awe 250 oe 10 0 12510 9) 
50 oh: 500 se 8 9 218 15 0 
100 se 1,000 Sth 7 6 sip 0 0 
250 osc 2,500 Sor <6 937 10 0 


If the site exceeds 250 acres in area, the 
figures in the fourth column above should 
be proportionately increased. 


ITI.—Houses. 

(This work shall include design, details, 
supervision, and all work required to com- 
plete the work in its entirety, except the 
duties of clerk of works.) 

23 per cent, upon the first £7,200. 

1} per cent. upon the next £36,000. 

{ per cent. upon the remainder. 

Suitable modification of this scale shall 
be made for repetition work. 

(d) No charge to capital account will be 
allowed in respect of the preparation of 
schemes which are not approved hy the 
Ministry of Health. 


WAR = MEMORIALS — EXHIBITION 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1919. 


The Royal Academy War Memorials 
Committee is making arrangements for the 
second section of the Exhibition of War 
Memorials, to be held at the Royal 
Academy in October and November, 19109, 
and to consist of works, or designs for 
works, in any class of art or craft selected 
by the Committee as suitable examples f¢.1 
the guidance of promoters of war memo- 
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rials. The Committee desires to make the 
exhibition as fully representative as pos- 
sible of the various forms which memo- 
rials may take, and trusts that artists and 
craftsmen, and also owners of suitable 
exhibits, will do their utmost to support 
the scheme by sending works. It is not 
intended to show works with a view to 
copying or slavish imitation, but to assist 
the public in the selection of suitable de- 
designs and of qualified artists, and to 
suggest the different forms available for 
memorials. A Bureau of Reference will 
be provided for supplying applicants with 
information regarding memorials, artists, 
and craftsmen. Works and designs for 
works suitable for war memorials in sculp- 
ture or architecture, crosses, decorative 
paintings or tablets, brasses, metal-work, 
screens, stained glass, rolls of honour in 
vellum, etc., tapestry or embroidery, will 
be admissible for selection by th om- 
m:ttee. Each work or design must be ac- 
companied by the name of the designer 
and of the executant artist. Special com- 
mittees will be appointed by the Royal 
Academy Committee for selecting the 
exhibits from the works sent in. Schemes 
which are wholly or largely utilitarian do 
not come within the scope of the exhibi- 
tion. The Conimittee reserves the right 
of excluding any work which may be con- 
sidered unsuitable for exhibition. All 
communications should be addressd to the 
Secretary. Royal Academy, Piccadilly, 
W.1, and intending exhibitors will be sent 
forms and labels on application. It is 
hoped that the exhibition miay be open 
towards the middle of October. Each 
applicant for forms and labels should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope 
and should be sent in during August. 
Applicants should state the number of 
labels required. Works must be sent in 
on either Monday, September 22, or Tues- 
day, September 23, between 8 a.m. and 
8 p.m. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The report on housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states: 

New housing schemes to the number of 
180 were submitted to the Ministry during 
the week ended August 16, bringing the 
total number of schemes so submitted to 
4,172, comprising about 43,000 acres, or 
land sufficient for the erection of about 
430,000 houses. Among the new schemes 
the largest was from Manchester, to 
cover 213 acres. Plans for more than 
14,000 houses have been approved by the 
Ministry, and progress returns received 
from different localities, though incom- 
plete, show that work on building has been 
begun by local authorities alone in the 
case of about 6,500 of these houses. In 
addition, a number of schemes promoted 
by public utility societies have also reached 
the building stage. To meet the urgent 
need for house-room, the measures alter- 
native to the provision of new houses which 
are now being taken by the Ministry are 
of two main kinds: (1) The conversion of 
existing large houses into flats ; and (2) the 
use as civilian dwellings of war-service 
huts and hostels, camps, and other service 
establishments of various kinds. As to the 
conversion of existing houses, steps have 
been taken to ascertain in every district 
the number and character of the houses 
available and suitable for conversion. 
Very little opposition has been encoun- 
tered. The returns are now _ being 
examined, and in a number of cases the 
process of conversion has already been 
started. London provides most examples 
of houses suitable for conversion. More 
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than 700 such buildings have already been 
earmarked for immediate attention, and 
in several houses the work of refitment is 
nearly completed. With regard to the pro- 
vision of housing accommodation by the 
utilisation of war-service establishments, 
such as huts and hostels, a department of 
the Ministry has been detailed specially to 


deal with the question of temporary 
accommodation generally. It works in 
close collaboration with the various 


Government departments which have hut- 
ments and other such accommodation at 
their disposal; and arrangements have 
already been completed whereby no struc- 
tures which may be suitable or may easily 
be made suitable for use as temporary 
dwellings will be disposed of until the 
Ministrv have exercised an option to pur- 
chase on behalf of local authorities who 
may want them. At the same time, local 
authorities are to be shown the most satis- 
factory uses to which these temporary 
structures and establishments can_ be 
placed and encouraged, where the housing 
needs are especially acute, to use them as 
a temporary palliative of the shortage of 
house-room. Some of these huts, as for 
instance those in camps which le near 
densely populated areas, may be used in 
their present position; others it will be 
necessary to move. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes 
dealt with during the week as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number sub- 
mitted by sixty-five local authorities was 
179, bringing the total number of schemes 
to 4,123, covering about 39,400 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—Forty-five schemes 
were approved, covering 400 acres. This 
brings the total number of local authori- 
ties’ schemes approved to 1,196, represent- 
ing approximately 16,600 acres. 


Lay Outs. 

Schemes Submitted. —- Thirty-seven 
schemes were submitted by thirty-one local 
authorities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 678. 

Schemes Approved. — Twenty-eight 
schemes, submitted by twenty-seven local 
authorities, were approved, bringing the 
. total number of schemes approved to 308. 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted. Twenty-five 
schemes, representing 847 houses, were 
submitted by twenty-two local authorities. 
This brings the total number of local 
authorities’ schemes submitted to 389, re- 
presenting 20,837 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Twenty schemes, 
representing 791 houses, were approved, 
bringing the total number of schemes ap- 
proved to 216, representing 13,646 houses. 


“DAILY MAIL” IDEAL (LABOUR- 


SAVING HOMES. 

The “Daily Mail” are offering prizes 
of £250, £100, and £50 for the best 
designs for the labour-saving house, 
which will be one of the features of the 
forthcoming Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia on February 4 to 25, 1920. The 
house will be built at Olympia either com- 
plete or as individual rooms, as may be 
most convenient. Architects are invited 
to submit designs for houses for a profes- 
sional class family who would occupy a 
house of £1,000 to £1,200 cost at pre-war 
rates of building, designed primarily for 
the saving of the time and labour of the 
occupants. The aspect of the house and 
the size of the building plot is left to the 
competitor. A high architectural standard 
of design is expected, but each design will 
first be considered from the point of view 
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of labour saving. The “Daily Mail” 
reserves the right to publish any design 
entered in the competition with the name 
and address of the architect, also to erect 
houses or individual rooms according to 
any of the designs, but in the latter event 
the designer will be employed to super- 
intend the erections, and will be paid for 
his services in accordance with the 
schedule of charges published by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Any 
questions must be addressed, on or before 
August 30, to the Secretary, Ideal Labour- 
Saving Home Competition, 130, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4, to whom all draw- 
ings are to be delivered before October 4, 


1910. 
TRADE AND CRAFT. 


“Gas and the Housing Scheme.” 

A very complete and interesting book 
on “Gas and the Housing Scheme” has 
been issued by the Richmond Gas Stove 
and Meter Co., Ltd., of 132, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, E.C.4, and Wazsrington, in 
which the many advantages of cooking, 
heating, and water-heating by gas are set 
out together with a full survey of the total 
cost involved in installing the various 
schemes propounded. Working costs are 
also given. The book is prefixed by a 
statement by the Right Hon. Lord 
Moulton, G.B.E., K.C.B.,.F.R.S., on the 
urgent need for the more scientific utilisa- 
tion of coal reserves, and points out the 
material national advantages to be derived 
from a wider use of gas for domestic re- 
quirements. The damage at present 
wrought by smoke in our large cities is esti- 
mated at over £1 per head of the popula- 
tion per annum, and the by-products, such 
as tar, sulphate of ammonia, oils, aniline 
dyes, etc., that are Jost by the methoids of 
burning coal in open ranges are described 
as a serious national loss. | Conspicuous 
among the apparatus described is_ the 
“ Bungalow” gas cooker, which is made in 
five sizes, and has been used largely during 
the war for munition workers’ cottages, 
and is fitted in every house in Roe Green 
Village, erected by H.M. Office of Works. 


Modern Scullery with Richmond's ‘‘ Bungalow ” Cooker and 
‘* Lyn” Sink Boiler with automatic control. 
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The stove possesses many features of } 
tical utility ; the stand with white enam 
top (which can be adjusted to any he 
from Sin. to 124 in.) considerably les 
stooping, whilst the clear space ber 
the cooker offers an inducement to 
the floor clean. The oven is do 
cased and packed throughout with 
retaining material, and _ lined 
enamelled sheets, the former makin, 
economy in gas, whilst the latter en 
the oven to be readily cleaned. 
“Bungalow” is also supplied single-c 
The hot-plate is provided with a p 
griller (which can be reversed for bc 
purposes), and burners for simmering 
boiling are placed to accommodate a1 
mum number of saucepans, etc. A’ 
enamelled back-plate prevents the 
from becoming splashed, and the © 
enamelled plate on outside top of 
adds to the general smart appearan 
the cooker, and is a further aid to « 
liness. The plate rack is of patent de 
each. plate being held in a vertical pos 
so that all are thoroughly wai 
The “Bungalow” cooker with the 
Richmond’s “ Economic’’ wash-boile 
nected to bath, where the latter is o 
ground floor is illustrated, and fo 
water supply at sink the “Lyn ” boi 
shown. The Richmond Gas Stove 
Meter Co. will forward a copy of 
book if application is made to their Li 
office. 


The Cenotaph. 

The Cenotaph, in Whitehall, e 
from the designs of Sir Edwin Lar 
Lutyens, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., was 
with coatostone, manufactured bj 
Coatostone Decoration Co., of ga, 
James Street, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
actual construction of the Cenotap 
stated in our issue 1,282, was carne 
in fibrous plaster in the worksh 
Messrs. G. Jackson and Sons, Ltd., 
Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 


Richmond’s_ ‘‘ Bungal 
Adjustable Stand and 
and Back 


The 


Baths before Parlours. 
, the Norman Cross, Huntingdonshire, 
‘me houses are to be built without a 
‘our, but with a bathroom. 


| Electricity for Willesden Houses. 

he Willesden Council has asked its 
ae engineer to report as to electric 
ing and heating apparatus for new 
yes. 


War Memorials for Wimbledon. 
‘imbledon’s War Memorial is to take 
form of a monument, houses specially 
|; for disabled ex-Service men, and 
rital accommodation for children of 
ee “free for all time.’’ The scheme 
stimated to cost £75,000. 


' Durham War Memorial. 
he proposal to erect a Durham County 
j Memorial has resulted in the decision 
ject a monument within the precincts 
yurham Cathedral. Before deciding 
jae design an appeal for subscriptions 
lei issued, Lord Durham being the 
> urer. 


| Famous Island for Sale. 

‘ue Duke of Buccleuch has decided to 
joy auction Piel Island, in Morecambe 
| together with the castle built in 1135 
je Abbot of Furness, the public-house, 
» cottages, boathouse, and landing 
The island was used by the Norse- 


)w Picture Palace at Whitley Bay. 
Te contract has been placed for the 
istruction of the old Coliseum Theatre 
che adjoining propert’es in Whitley 
and York Street, Whitley Bay, into 
v super cinema, and it is expected 
ithe building will be opened to the 
¢ by the end of September. 


gby Building Trade Apprentices. 

encourage boys to become appren- 
¢ to the various branches of the build- 
trade the Rugby Master Builders’ 
‘tation have agreed to pay the follow- 
yates of wages: Ages 14 to 15, 34d. 
wour; 15 to 16, 4d.; 16 to 17, 44d. ; 
118, 5d. ; 18 to 19, 53d. ; 19 to 20, 7d. ; 
20 to 21, 84d. Apprentices are also 
“for all holidays. 


| Architectural Appointment. 

_R. W. Sampson, of the Manor 
8, Sidmouth, has been appointed 
\ect for the three housing schemes of 
‘than District Councils of Sidmouth, 
mster, and Ottery St. Mary. Mr. 
son was responsible for the former 
cheme of the Sidmouth Urban 
ouncil, when forty-eight houses 
ted, in 1914-16. 


_ Housing in Surrey. 

Meeting of the Surrey County 
» Sir Arthur Chapman reported 
of a recent private conference of 
tities in Surrey on the subject 
in the county, from which it 
that thirty-five authorities pro- 
build 4,973 houses, an average of 
thority, the estimated average 
ding site, varying from £450 to 


round that the proposed rent of 
eek for a three-roomed “ flat ” is 
There are twelve huts, each of 


gh. 
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Week’s News from Far 


which has been divided into three flats. 
The flats will have a living-room of about 
15 ft. by 12ft-, a good-sized kitchen, and 
a large bedroom. Electric light has been 
fitted in all the rooms, which are heated 
by hot-water pipes. There is a central 
bath and washhouse, with six baths for 
men and six for women. Cold water has 
been laid on to the kitchens. The huts 
are situated close to the White City. 


Sale of Government Wooden Huts. 

An auction of wooden huts, which have 
been used as houses and hostels at Gretna 
Munitions Factory, has been conducted for 
the Government Disposal Board. The 
prices realised for the huts, fully equipped 
as six-roomed houses, were from £180 to 
#200 each, while the larger huts used as 
hostels made £850 each. The total real- 
ised during the day by the sale of ninety 
huts was £10,300. 


Housing Conference at Hull. 

In order that the housing question may 
he discussed from a Labour standpoint, 
Hull Trades’ and Labour Council have 
decided to call a conference and to invite 
delegates from the Tenants’ Defence 
League, the Co-operative Women’s Guild, 
Railway Women’s Guild, the Co-operative 
Society, the various branches of the traide 
unions and local Labour parties, and the 
two organisations for discharged service 
men. 

Flats for Southwark. 

The Southwark Borough Council have 
approved of the Minister of Health taking 
steps to acquire, convert, and repair any 
dwelling-house or other buildings in the 
borough capable of conversion into flats 
or tenement dwellings for the accommoda- 
tion of the working classes, provided the 
Ministry, after consultation with the Hous- 
ing Committee and officials of the Coun- 
cil, consider the premises suitable for the 
purpose. 


Beckenham Housing Scheme. 

The site decided on for the major 
housing scheme of the Beckenham Urban 
District Council is on the west side of 
Upper Elmers End Road, abutting upon 
the Croydon Road. Valuation of. the 
estate has been accepted at £8,750, which 
includes compensation to tenants in re- 
spect of plots and holdings, and the formal 
contract of purchase has been agreed 
upon. The estate is about thirty-seven 
acres in extent. 


Shropshire War Memorial. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of Shropshire, 


Lord Powis, is endeavouring to raise 
£60,000 to £70,000 to provide a war 
memorial. The scheme includes a new 


county hospital. For a memorial in 
Shrewsbury the committee have accepted 
the design of Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.R.I.B.A., for a dome supported by 
coupled columns enclosing the figure of a 
private of the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry in the act of throw‘ng a. bomb. 


Housing By-Laws and Army Huts. 

The diffiulties arising under existing 
by-laws in connection with the conversion 
of army huts into dwellings are dealt with 
in Section 28 of the new Housing Act, 
which empowers the Ministry of Health to 
make regulations which will permit local 
authorities to consent to the erection and 
use for human habitation of any buildings 
which will be in accordance with the 
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Ministry of Health regulations, irrespec- 
tive of local by-laws. If any person feels 
aggrieved by the neglect or refusal of the 
local authority to give such consent, or by 
the conditions on which such consent is 
given, or as to the period allowed for the 
use of such buildings for human habita- 
tion, he may appeal to the Ministry of 
Health. This section of the Act sitould 
remove one of the principal hindrances to. 
the erection of these temporary buildings. 


Furniture Trade Dispute. 

The Joint Industrial Council of the Fur- 
niture Trade have agreed to deal with the 
present dispute in the trade with a view 
to arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 
A conference will be called of employers 
and operatives of all the places where both 
the National Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers and the furniture trade 
unions are represented. A sub-committee 
of four a-side has been appointed to meet 
at the Ministry of Labour to arrange the 
details of the conference. 


Blackburn’s New Houses. 

The proposal of the Blackburn Corpo- 
ration to erect 136 houses in the Cherry 
Tree district was discussed at a meeting of 
the local trades and labour council. It 
was pointed out that it was the intention 
of the corporation to erect 500 houses on 
three different sites. Several speakers 
urged that washhouses should be provided 
for in the scheme. Attention was also 
directed to the suggested height of the 
rooms, namely, 8ft., one delegate point- 
ing out that stables were compelled to be 
9 ft. in height, while another member 
stated that they would find no gentleman’s 
house with rooms less than 11 ft. 6in. 
high. This point is surely of no material 
consequence, since a height of 8 ft. is quite 
sufficient. 


Tredegar Housing. 
Tredegar Urban District Council, at a 


recent meeting had before them the 
report of .Mr. J. Rice Jones, . district 
Inland Revenue valuer, regarding the 


valuation of the proposed housing site 
at Ash Vale, near Nantybwch Station. 
The area of the site is just over fifty-five 
acres, on which it is proposed to erect 500. 
houses. The purchise price of the surface, 
as recommended by Mr. Rice Jones, was 
£4,200, and he also reported that the 
Tredegar Iron and Coal Company and’ 
Lord Tredegar were prepared to accept 
£1,200 for the minerals underneath the 
site. The matter was deferred pending a 
definite reply from the Tredegar estate 
resnecting the gift of a recreation ground, 
and a deputation was appointed to wait 
upon the estate agent on the matter. 


Glasgow Housing Exhibition. 

The response to the competitions 
arranged by the Glasgow Corporation in 
connection with the Housing and Health 
Exhibition to be held in Kelvin Hall, 
Kelvingrove, in October next has been 
most gratifying. Designs and models 
from architects and others were sought for 
laying out the corporation lands at Kenny- 
hill, Riddrie, Blackhall, and Lethamhill 
for 9 1-3 acres of corporation land at Cop- 
lawhill, for 1674 acres of corporation land’ 
at Mosspark, Bellahouston ; for 520 acres 
of land situated between Shettleston and 
Tollcross not belonging to the corpora- 
tion, and partly without the city, and 
models of cottages and tenement blocks.. 


The last day for receiving 
models has now passed and the work of 
adjudicating will shortly be commenced. 
The adjudicators are Professor Aber- 
cromby, of Liverpool; Mr. James Thom- 
son, city engineer, Dundee; and Mr. 
James Nisbet, master of works and city 
engineer, Glasgow. Through the gene- 
rosity of a Glasgow citizen, prizes will be 
awarded for the different competitions, the 
premiums varying from £400 to £25. All 
the competitive designs and models will be 
on view at the Housing Exhibition. 


A Partnership. 

Mr. George P. Bankart announces that 
he has established himself in his old 
studios and workshops at Bromsgrove, 
Worcs., in partnership with Mr. Henry 
J. Ludlow, his former partner. 


Bradford Builders Death. 

The death has taken place at Thorney- 
crott, Ben Rhydding, of Mr. John Henry 
Dawson, forty-four, chairman of directors 
of Messrs. Wilkinson and Dawson, Ltd., 
builders, etc,, of Bradford and Ben Rhyd- 
ding. He was prominently associated 
with the Bradford Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 
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Swansea’s Housing Scheme. 

Official sanction has been received by 
the Swansea Corporation for the first part 
of their housing scheme, and work will be 
begun without delay. The scheme pro- 
vides for the erection of 3,000 houses, 
mostly on the corporation’s own estate at 
Town Hill, which is valued at £2,000,000 
—the second richest municipal estate in 
the country. The cost of the houses to be 
built is about £800 each. 


Darlington Housing Schemes. 

A special meeting of the Darlington 
Town Council was held recently, on 
the requisition of five members, to recon- 
sider a decision to set up a separate 
architect’s staff and department for the 
housing schemes of the town. A deputa- 
tion of the local architects had waited 
upon the Housing Committee, and pointed 
out that during the war they had suffered 
considerably in consequence of the cessa- 
tion of building operations, and they sug- 
gested that the work should be entrusted 
to them. After some discussion it was 
decided not to set up a separate depart- 
ment, but to employ local architects. This 
is obviously a wise decision. 


Ministry of Health and Housing Schemes. 

Major Astor, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Health, addressing the Par- 
liamentary Housing Committee recently, 
said he hoped the stage was approach- 
ing when tenders for houses would be 
tapidly accelerated. The Department 
were considering new forms of construc- 
tion to cheapen the cost of housing 
schemes. In the autumn they would find 
more and more that one of the crucial 
factors was labour, He felt certain that 
leaders of Labour could be counted on for 
energetic assistance both in expediting the 
erection of houses and in keeping down the 
cost. Sir Kingsley Wood said that com- 
plaints had been made that the Ministry 
had occasionally delayed the acceptance of 
tenders. In many cases, he said, this 
delay and the consequent scrutiny 
had led to the effecting of valuable econo- 
mies. Tenders for 3,200 houses, which 
had been examined, amounted in the 
aggregate to £2,371,000, or an average of 
£740 a house. The estimated saving 
which had been’ effected owing to 
modifications suggested by the Ministry 
was £212,850, an average of £66 Ios. a 
house. The average cost had thus been 
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reduced to about £670 a house. A similar 
scrutiny had been made of four lay-out 
schemes amounting in the aggregate to 
£27,350, and a reduction of £3,162 had 
been effected. 


Port Glasgow Housing Scheme. 
The house-building scheme commenced 
by James and Henry Lithgow,  ship- 
builders, Port Glasgow, at Clune Park 
about three years ago is now so far ad- 
vanced as to admit of eleven tenements of 
109 houses being let at the end of the 


present month. The scheme includes 
over 440 houses (forty three-apartment 
and 400 two-apartment). These have 


been erected on the ground formerly 
occupied by Port Glasgow Athletic Foot- 
ball Club. The estimated cost of the 
buildings is £250,000, and in order that 
the houses may be let at reasonable rents 
the promoters have decided to write off 
£150,000. The rents, which have been 
fixed by a Government official, will be: 
Room and kitchen houses, about £18; 
and two-room and kitchen houses, about 
£24 tos. When completed the houses 
will provide accommodation for about 
2,220 people. Messrs. Lithgow have 
architects engaged preparing plans for 
house building on a site on the uplands to 
the south of the town. 


The Essex County Architect. 

A special meeting of the Essex County 
Council has been held to consider a 
report from the General Purposes Com- 
mittee with reference to the resignation 
of the county architect, Mr. G. T. Forrest, 
who has been appointed architect to the 
London County Council. The Committee 
recommended: (1) That the request of Mr. 
G. T. Forrest to be relieved of his duties 
at the beginning of October be acceded 
to; (2) that the salary of the county archi- 
tect be fixed, at £1,000 a year, and (3) that 
the vacancy be advertised, the committee 
to submit the names of three candidates to 
the council. Alderman C. J. Musgrave, 
chairman of the committee, moving the 
adoption of the report, said that although 
Mr. Forrest had only been with them for 
about five and a half years, they would 
agree with him in saying that Mr. Forrest 
had acquired the confidence of those 
members of the council who had to come 
in very close contact with him in the per- 
formance of his duties. But whilst regret- 
ting the loss of his services, they congra- 
tulated Mr. Forrest on obtaining an ap- 
pointment which was one of the first in 
the profession to which he was attached. 
After a lengthy discussion the report was 
adiopted. 

Ypres War Memorzal. 

To commemorate the quarter of a 
million British soldiers who fell during the 
war in the Ypres sector, the Church Army 
has decided to erect a permanent memo- 
rial, This is to take the form of a church, 
on the walls of which will be engraved the 
names of all the military units which were 
engaged at various periods of the war in 
the salient. The names of the men who 
fell in the salient will be recorded on tab- 
lets and preserved in the archives of the 
church. The architecture of the church 
will probably follow the lines of the cloister 
of Ypres Cathedral, of which a beautiful 
fragment is still standing. Some well- 
known architect will be asked to prepare 
designs in consulation with the chief archi- 
tect of the city of Ypres, The scheme 
also includes the erection of a hostel, in 
which accommodation and _ assistance 
would be provided for pilgrims visiting the 
graves of our men. The city authorities 
of Ypres welcome the scheme, and have 


\ 
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promised to present a suitable site { 
purpose, and an appeal is being 
the sum of £25,000 to enable the cl 
and adequate hostel to be erected anc¢| 
nished. >. 

Costly Yorkshire Housing Schem 

At a meeting of the Whitwood (Y) 
Urban Council, it was reported tha 
Ministry of Health. had written st 


that the Council’s proposed hoy 
scheme was far too costly, and sugg} 
alterations to be carried out. Am 


alterations suggested were the redu 
in the size of the roofs, and! there w| 
be.no plaster on the scullery walls 
bricks to be colour-washed. Also | 
was to be no firegrate or cupboards j 
scullery, and the quality of the mati, 
used had to be reduced. ee 
decided not to accept the alterations, 


Huts for Liverpool, — 

The Liverpool Housing Comme 
considering the possibility of utilising: 
menits at the American camp at Kj 
Ash to relieve the housing congestion 
more permanent brick buildings ca’ 
erected. The estimated cost per | 
for the whole of the work, including s\ 
ing, laying on water, repairing ani 
tending the electric wiring, and bui: 
work in connection with the convert 
is £300; to this must be added the | 
of each hut. It will be possible to; 
vert 500 huts into houses on this { 
area, so that the cost would amou 
about £175,000, which, if approved bt 
Local Government Board, will be met 
of the National Exchequer, q 


OBITUARY, 

Sir W. H. St. Fohn Hod 

Sir W. H. St. John Hope, the autk 
on archeological and architectural 
jects, has died at his residence, Gale 
Great Shelford, near Cambridge. Hii 
made a Knight of the Order of the | 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem in 
after having held the positions of Dir 
of the Royal Archzeological Institute 
assistant secretary of the Society of | 
quaries. His knowledge of architec 
and heraldic work made him one 0} 
best-known authorities on these sub 
and his earlier publications included ! 
Stall Plates of the Knights of the Gar 
and “ The Abbey of St. Mary-in-Furn 
Later, in addition to numerous pape 
archeological subjects, he was the 
of books on “ Heraldry for Craftsm 
Designers’’ and one on the ar¢ 
history of Windsor Castle. 
was one of the first to protest a 
restoration of the old monastic 
and churches of England. 


Scheme. 
The Armagh Urban District 


ae 


able scheme. 
appointed engineer at the recogr 
for such work, Plans, specifica 
estimates to be sent to the Town © 
September 1. 
September 30.—Bridlington: 
Memorial. 


designs for a war memorial. 
£100 and £50. Sending-in day, 
ber 30. Particulars from the 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 
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*'The Omniscient Architect ” 


would seem that a system of architectural education 
n the lines of that obtaining at the French Ecole 
es Beaux-Arts is lixely to receive considerable sup- 
n this country. The war has by no means killed 
theme which started so modestly in Wells Mews a 
ionths before the outbreak; the original members 
sorganising, and the project appears to develop 
y under the energetic patronage of Mr. Davis, who 
no opportunity of laying the advantages of his case 
2 both the profession and all and sundry. By this 
3s of isolated transplantation, however, the out- 
ng advantage of this particular system of training 
of necessity be lost, for the real importance of the 
scheme arises from the fact—implicit in the very 
of the institution, School of Fine Arts—that in 
e the architectural student finds himself a member 
ast State educational system, whose pupils include 
‘mner of artists, with the exception—an important 
of musicians. Thus he is placed at the outset of 
reer in continual proximity to his fellow artists. If 
d, as it were, be guaranteed in advance that the 
uction of the architectural unit of this organisation 
gland would accomplish, or at least contribute 
1s, the shattering of the isolation in which the 
ectural student of to-day lives and has his being, it 
1 be welcomed on this account alone, apart from 
other advantages which it may quite possibly 
8; and similarly such a guarantee would outweigh 
a possible disadvantage. The successful architect 
day should be a man of parts, protean and 
ile; and younger men of the profession should be 
ied with the various movements and aspirations 
ily of the other branches of art, but of all the 
‘S contemporary activities in which architecture 
| place, which it does indeed in most of them. 
erltable plethora of leagues, societies, and com- 
5 exists to-day, which may he likened to the bud- 
‘spring time after a drearily harsh winter. Each 
somewhat different nature, and a slightly 
lual purpose, and ‘their number _ increases 
Some, indeed, spring up in the night with 
eral rapdity, only to disappear at once, 
achieved nothing, so that “the place thereof 
hit no more.” Others may have short but power- 
Pers fulfilling the purposes which called them into 
and some again may develop more leisurely, but 
‘ove of sturdier growth, and surviving the early 
es of immaturity win for themselves a lasting place 
scheme of things. There is a place for the archi- 
most of them. 
atters dealing with art the connection should be 
Most of the arts are subservient to architecture, 
“NM music, which is not, requires a building for its 
nance, having very special qualities whose cor- 
sthod of attainment is even as vet by no means a 
of certainty. The drama and theatre craft are 
» Feceiving particular attention just now, and 
‘Ranisations exist, which have as their object the 
‘on and reform of stagecraft generally; yet no 


reform can be vital which does not affect the design and 
building of the theatre, neither is it the intention of the 
promoters of these organisations that this aspect should 
be neglected; yet to-day there are no architects who 
interest themselves in these things, so completely out of 
touch have they become with the life and activities 
around them. No less a person than Inigo Jones 
interested himself very intimately in the matter of 
scenery-designing, so that precedent exists if it be 
deemed necessary. —— 

The position of the architect with regard to matters of 
health, and the very definite contribution which he/has to 
make towards this vital aspect of national life, formed 
the subject of a leader a few weeks ago; indeed, to assert 
that the health of a nation must, for the most part, 
depend upon the state of its houses would be an unpar- 
donable platitude, were it not that this fact is only just 
dawning on many public authorities. who have hitherto 
been content to confer only with their medical officer. in 
cases where his expert advice should have been supple- 
mented by that of the architect. 

Public morality is another matter depending, among 
other things, upon the question of housing. Further- 
more, there is little doubt that ugly and squalid surround- 
ings are conducive to crime, and that the provision of 
adequate and suitable places of amusement and of for- 
gathering, of open spaces and the like, is one of the 
surest ways of combating vice and of checking its 
growth. Thus it would not be difficult to show that in a 
town which had received due architectural consideration 
the moral standard would be .commensurately higher 
than in one where, although the individual buildings 
might have been designed by an architect, yet the 
growth had been a matter of haphazard, no architect 
had been present at the various deliberations which 
had led to it. 

No less apposite should be the architects’ contribution 
on councils concerned with the more economic methods 
of production and distribution; buildings for the cen- 
tralised sorting and handling of goods are already 
receiving his attention. So it will come about that to 
mee! new requirements, new types of buildings will be 
devised, and it is well within the realms of possibility 
that the development of aerial transport may call for 
similar changes in architecture to those which have 
occurred in our industrial life during the last century as 
the result of the invention of mechanical transport ; for is 
it not conceivable that in the future special buildings will 
be required in our towns to accommodate the landing of 
aircraft? The architect must be alive to this possibility, 
trained to grapple with the problems of the future; 
equally a man of vision as of action. 

There exists, indeed, scarcely a branch in the com- 
plicated and intricate cosmos of our modern civilisation 
to which the architect, by reason of his special training 
—which must, if thorough, combine such manifold 
diversities in arts and science—cannot present some 
valuable contribution: for the science of building 
occupies such a vital place in the national life, and has 
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its counterparts in all its organistions—that it 1s now 
a veritable microcosm. 

Despite the sporadic anti-architect campaign in the 
Press, which is but the result of this lamentable attitude 
of aloofness, and does not truthfully epitomise the mind 
of the public, no moment is more opportune than the 
present for the architect finally and absolutely to break 
down the barriers which hold him back from his rightful 
place in the national life, and to seek the arena of con- 
temporary life, teeming with its manifold activities. He 
could, if he would, be the hero of the moment. The 
public are indeed willing, even anxious, to accept him— 
accept him at his own valuation, if he will only step for- 
ward and reveal himself to them. Architecture as a 
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protession has shrouded itself in mystery, so 
public have but the vaguest and most fantastic cor 
tion of its functions. A good beginning has beenn 
the profession is ably represented in the House of | 
mons, and recently one of its well-known member 
attained to the dignity of Senior Sheriff. But if 
spirit of apathy or modesty—whatever the cause 
result is pernicious—is to be finally laid low, our sj 
of education must inculcate to the student a broader 
ception of his duties; and if the Beaux-Arts syster 
do so, then let it be welcomed. Let the day dawn 
the architect struts about swollen-headed with his 
importance, instead of hiding his light behind a by 
But both extremes are equally for avoidance. H. 
) 


Notes and 


Austrian Architects’ Impudent Appeal. 


N publishing, last Thursday, the correspondence between 
if the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the President of the Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects of Vienna, “ The Times” supplies the heading, “ Austrian 
Architects’ Impudent Appeal. Weak British Reply.” That, 
we fear, is a very Clear indication of what the general public 
will think of the incident, and we must confess to very con- 
siderable difficulty in dissenting from the verdict. The Central 
Powers are leaving no trick untried to secure remission or 
mitigation of the penalties of their crimes, and the impudence 
with which they persist in this course is typical and unmistak- 
able. If the President of the R.I.B.A. had closed his reply 
with the mild but dignified rebuke that Austria had raised no 
protest against their allies’ wanton destruction of noble works of 
architecture, and if he had added a much-needed corrective of 
the preposterously immodest and, in the light of recent history, 
utterly discredited claim to a “high degree of culture,’’ we 
should have been spared the necessity for protesting that the 
time has not yet come for amiable talk about resuming relations 
with German-Austria to be easily tolerated by a public in whom 
the memory is fresh of foul deeds that it would be wicked to 
palliate or condone. Upon a people who could countenance 
such deeds and then unabashed boast of their “high degree of 
culture ”’ the President’s amiability—in itself a charming thing 
—is worse than wasted ; they will receive it contemptuously, as 
a sign of weakness and as a condonation of crimes of which 
they are obviously impenitent, regretting nothing but the coti- 
sequences that they have brought upon themselves. 


The New Southwark Bridge. 


Southwark Bridge, on which work is being resumed, will be 
“all-British.”’ A representative of the contractors, Messrs. 
William Arrol and Co., Ltd., said to a newspaper corre- 
spondent, “ We are using British granite, which I think is the 
best in the world, and the iron will be all-Scottish.’”” No doubt 
the granite is in the same category as the Portland stone of 
which an eminent engineer expressed his confidence that it 
would endure till the crack of doom and the day aft2r. Kein- 
forced concrete is still more lasting, unless there is some 
hitherto unascertainéd limit to its peculiar property of becom- 
ing stronger withage. This claim of ever-increasing strength has 
been disputed ; but consider the exceeding toughness of Roman 
remains—portions of the old London wall, for instance, could 
not be broken with pick or sledge-hammer, and were difiicul’ 
to disintegrate with high explosives. Southwark Bridge must 
needs be very strong, for an extraordinary weight of traffic, and 
an unprecedented amount of wear-and-tear, are prognosticated 
for it. For one thing, the omnibuses that will cross it will be 
much larger. Samples that are being run at certain seaside 
resorts are half as large again as those to which Londoners are 
accustomed. Perhaps the new type of omnibus has been 
devised with an eye to the housing problem, primarily to provide 
improved transit for the relief of congested areas, and ultimately 
to afford much more “commodious dwellings” than those 
alleged “bungalows” that have been cobbled from decayed 
tram-cars or demobilised railway carriages. 


Old Seuthwark Bridge. 


So long has the old bridge been demolished that its appearance 
is almost forgotten even by those who passed it daily in the 
train that is conducted over the Thames by the hideous railway 
bridge—the twin monstrosity of that at Charing Cross—con- 
necting London Bridge Station with Cannon Street. John 
Rennie, engineer, built it, and James Elmes, architect, 
thought its centre arch magnificent. Elmes states that the 
chord or span of this arch was 240 ft., “its versed sine or height 
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24 ft., and the diameter of the circle of the curvature ; 
vertex or crown of the arch 624 ft., the side arches being 
in span.’”’ The arches were composed of eight ribs of 
masses of cast iron, in the form of the voussoirs of 
bridges. These ribs were riveted to cast iron diagonal 
to prevent racking. The frames of the arches were 6 
depth at their vertices, and the extrados of the vou 
extended to 8 ft. at the springing of the arches. Many 
single pieces of the framework weighed ro tons each, at 
total weight of the iron employed in the constructioi 
between 5,000 and 6,000 tons. The bridge cost about £& 
and Elmes thought it as elegant in its form as it was §ci 
in its construction. Admiral Lord Keith laid the first st 
May 23, 1815, the preparatory works having been_beg 
September 23, 1814. Elmes does not state that Walk 
Rotherham, were the founders, and Jolliffe and Banks th 
tractors; nor does he relate the somewhat theatrical in 
that the bridge was opened by lamplight, on March 24, 
as the clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral tolled midnight. 1] 
way, in dealing with Waterloo Bridge, Elmes has a curio, 
that is worth recalling—namely: “ Waterloo Bridge wase 
by the late John Rennie, from the designs, it has been si 
the late Mr. Dodd; but that great schemer only project 
work, and took the design from Perronet’s bridge over the 
at Neuilly, near Paris.”’ This ought to be true, if only 
sublime impudence of the thing—building Waterloo | 
from a design stolen from a Frenchman! But, no matt 
the design mav have been obtained or suggested, the re 
beyond question the finest bridge in existence ; and there 
little likelihood that the new Southwark Bridge will for a 
moment place that proud pre-eminence in the slightest d 
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The Trades Union Congress and the Housing Quest 


At the Trades Union Congress, which opens at Glasg 
September 8, the housing question is raised in three resol 
of which the most interesting is that which urges that it 
be compulsory for local authorities to carry out adequate 
ing schemes, and that the Government should make h 
grants free of interest tolocal authorities. A remarkable 
from which few, if any, Trades Union resolutions ar 
is their Draconic severity, and the terms of this present | 
tion are certainly not remarkable for sweet reasonablene: 
judge by the extreme bitterness of their manifestoes one 
suppose that the trades unionists had a morbid gust for ql 
myrrh, quassia, and aloes, and an austere pride in | 
and severity of expression. No matter how robus 
virtues may be, the trades-unionist can hardly be a 
mealy-mouthed urbanity; although it may be u 
admitted that the secretary of the Congress, the 
C. W. Bowerman, M.P., is himself the pink of polt 
he has been always a great moderating force in the 
movement, his choice for this post is a very hope 
Labour’s bark is worse than its bite. As further 
evidence of this soundness of heart, there is the letter 
to Mr. Bowerman by Mr. J. T. Brownlie, chairman of ie 
tive council of the Amalgamated Society of H! 
“Unless productivity can be rapidly increased,’ Mr Br 
writes, “there can be nothing but political, moral, a 
chaos. : No economic policy will bring fo 
stomachs, or fuel to those hearths, that does not 
maximum production.” Mr. Bowerman himself 1 
to the gravity of the situation, and is convinced tha 
it will be met by some definite proposal. This shou 
final exit of “ca’ canny’’ and of all other forms 0 
of output. It should also mean, as Mr. Adamson, 
the Labour Party in the House of Commons, Was. 
remind us, the vastly increased use of labour-sav! 
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nachinery, and a more enlightened conception of scientific 
gement: all which considerations are intimately associated 
the building industry, which, in particular, has been more 
any other the happy, or unhappy, hunting ground of the 
canny ’’ idiots. 


The State Standard for Housing. 


2 official specification standardising the requirements in 
qal housing, issued by the Ministry of Health last Wed- 
y, leaves little to choice, chance, or chicanery. It goes 
fully, if not exhaustively, into all the details of design, 
suction, and equipment. This is all very well as indi- 
y minimum requirements; but there is strong reason to 
that there is here yet another instance of the minimum 
also the maximum. An official of the Ministry is 
ted as having said to a newspaper representative: “We 
tt by any means intend to supply luxury houses at the 
expense. Some local authorities have been cut down and 
ened by the Ministry. It would tend to obviate 
in getting plans of schemes passed if local authorities 
conform as nearly as possible to the standards laid down 
2 Ministry.” This is the broadest possible hint not only 
al authorities, but also to the inventors and manufacturers 
nestic fittings, who must shape their course in accordance 
his chart of cheapness. As a rule, local authorities are 
pen to the charge of wilful extravagance than to that of 
mt and unwise expenditure. So far as the Ministry of 
a is resolute to check these faults, it is well; but Govern- 
s share in the expense of housing does not altogether 
at the uncompromisingly dictatorial attitude of which 
authorities are complaining rather freely ; and; as the 
adherents to the newly resuscitated doctrine of strict 
my, the various departments are attempting to prosely- 
“not to prosecute, with all the furious zeal of the recent 
ete 
| Pisé de Terre Again. 
‘he current issue of the “ Spectator,” 
ey publishes his architect’s report on an experiment in 
@ terre construction. From this report the one certainty 
merges is that mud walls are cheaper than those that are 
acted of proper material—a conclusion that needed 
f argument nor proof. Whilst giving Mr. Strachey full 
for excellent intentions, we must reiterate our protest 
t the employment of so mean a material for the housing 


sons who, however humble their circumstances, come of 
lemhace. 


Moco i-St- Loe 


) 


“ Maniacal Architectural Futurists.’’ 


tveyor to a rural district council has discovered a strange 
vhich he describes picturesquely as “a clique of self- 
aated maniacal architectural futurists.”’ These queer 
€s possibly have bodily existence, and could no doubt be 
2d by ditto ditto architectural (or as we should personally 
to say, unarchitectural) presentists and pastists, the 
Wasting all their energies in marking time, the latter 
x for the good old days when the workers’ dwellings were 
of mud and there was “ none of this fuss’? about sanita- 
It was at a meeting of the Chertsey R.D.C. that this 
at phrase was quoted. Captain Beeney, the surveyor to 
ertsey Council, in Support of his contention that, in 
5 of housing, local authorities were hampered by a whole 
of Government officials, read a letter he had received 
ae surveyor to another district council, who complained 
te country has “trusted itself’? to this alleged ego- 
‘al clique. This wild outburst should be very welcome 
ing reformers, who will recognise in it the abuse that is 
the penalties of success. Besides, it is a sort of uncon- 
compliment. “ Futurists,’ construed literally, and shorn 
sutveyor’s decorative adjectives, is by no means a term 
‘obrium, as the architect’s grammar certainly includes all 
ses, as well as most of the moods, and, alas! some of the 
tons; but, on the whole, the word “Cubist” is more 


related to the subject, since the question of foot-cube 
bly comes in. 


The Parlour Question Again. 


disappointing to find that the parlour question has not 
lefinitely settled. Acton’s housing scheme provides 
S$ for no more than 75 percent. of the buildings, while at 
the percentages are reversed, and the Ealing Women 
* Association has protested against the dismal fact that 
' per cent. of the dwellings to be put up are to have 
These Ealing houses are estimated to cost more 
300 each, which is probably the reason for the wholesale 
Ament of parlours. To ignore expert opinion in this 
ptuous fashion js distinctly provocative, and the Ealing 
_ Uitizens will be thoroughly justified in taking every 
ite means to avert the fatuously false economy of saving 
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a few paltry pounds at the expense of generations whose con- 
venience and self-respect will suffer, and whose standard of 
living will be inevitably degraded. The case for the parlour 
has been proved abundantly, and there is no need to reopen it 
for the admonition of Acton and Ealing; and it is no doubt 
superfluous to suggest that the women who are protesting 
should not accept local defeat as final, but should appeal to the 
Ministry of Health, who are perfectly well aware that the non- 
parlour dwelling is a prolific source of squalor, depression, and 
discontent. Where there is no parlour there can be no house- 
pride. It is distinctly heartening to find that the women of Ealing 
have a clearer vision in this matter than the burgesses, and are 
expressing it with courage and energy. As this is so largely a 
woman’s question, the example should be promptly followed 
wheresoever the parlour is threatened..with extinction. We 
have always strenuously advocated the retention of the parlour 
~~ not gua parlour, entirely, but partly—perhaps mainly—be- 
Cause its acceptance, or its rejection, is significant on the one 


hand of the more generous and on the other of the meaner view 
of housing polity. 


The Cost of Building. 


Everybody who has to pay more than formerly for what he 
requires is strongly disposed to load with blame, if not with 
abuse, the person who demands the increase. This “ direct- 
action ’’ complaint may be very natural, but it is also very 
thoughtless. Prudence and common-sense would alike suggest 
that the sources of the mischief are to be found, after painful 
research, in a territory not hitherto thoroughly explored. Among 
those who hasten to fix the blame on the nearest object munici- 
pal engineers are rather painfully prominent. It is so easy to 
appease one’s council (which always demands a scapegoat) by 
proclaiming the contractors who send in the high tenders to 
be arrant profiteers. It is by no means Surprising, therefore, 
to see that some such superficial view of the situation has been 
aired in “The Times ” by a_ letter-writer signing himself 
“Municipal Engineer,” the fallacy and general character of 
whose contentions may be inferred from the spirited reply made 
by Mr. Ernest J. Brown, past-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland: “He does not prove,’’ writes Mr. Brown, “by simply 
making a bald statement, that a profit of 33 per cent. on wages 
of 25 per cent. on materials is made by a builder ;in fact, it is 
certain he could do nothing of the kind. He cannot for a 
moment believe that in estimating a builder does in fact add 
anything like that percentage to the costs. Does he not realise 
that what he speaks of as ‘ the standard of wages’ is only arrived 
at by agreement between the operatives and the very men he 
wishes to eliminate? And does he not realise that, before such 
agreements are arrived at, the employers are put. to great 
expense, part of which falls upon every employer so concerned 
—an expense towards which his council have contributed 
nothing? Does he not also realise that builders have to keep 
up establishments which shall always be ready to undertake a 
contract whether in private or public interest?’’? Mr. Brown 
is too polite to mention that, as we have hinted above, public 
officials seem disposed to attack the contractor with a dogged 
persistency that suggests some ulterior and unexpressed 
object: Gam it possibly be that borough engineers, and similar 
officials, would like to see the contractor eliminated? If that 
is the idea, it is one of which the absurdity has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. Many a local authority has, with or without the 
advice of its officials, blithely entered on the perilous paths of 
direct employment of labour, with results that have been in 
every way regrettable. We trust, therefore, that Mr. Brown’s 
timely letter will have considerable effect in preventing the 
repetition of so uneconomical an adventure. 


To Popularise Architecture. 

We have received from Mr. Charles Cressey, M.S.A., of 
Messrs. Quayle Bros. and Cressey, architects, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, a proof of an article on Registration which he has con- 
tributed to “The Architect and Engineer” of San Francisco. 
We intend to reproduce this article in an early issue. In the 
meanwhile it will be interesting to quote the author’s sugges- 
tion that “the point of the article, applied to England, would 
be the desirabilitv of providing means, in any Registration Act, 
for educational work amongst we public interested in building, 
by lectures, bulletins, and propaganda dealing chiefly, with the 
ultimate good in skilled planning and design.”” Such propa- 
ganda work could easily be undertaken by architectural organi- 
sations ; and a public become accustomed to such campaigns 
is probably in a receptive mood for so attractive a subject. A 
similar suggestion has been made in the British Press during 
the past week with respect to the raising of a national fund for 
housing, the idea in this case being to send round lath-and- 
plaster houses which should emulate the “tanks ” in drawing 
money from investors. Could not the two suggestions be com- 
bined ? 
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Architectural Causerie 


HE month of August usually finds architectural enthu- 
a siasts scattered among the fair counties ; formerly France 
was the favoured ground, but things are not quite 
normal at this moment, so perhaps for the good of the country, 
architects and their pupils are now laying siege to historical 
monuments far removed from the heat of London. 


* * * * 


Bedfordshire is a county holding many treasures of building. 
To recount the names of the men who in the past contributed 
to the piling of these precious stones would fill a catalogue. 
Sufficient it is to state that the list covers the complete range of 
architects. from John Thorpe to the Wyatts. Many of the 
stately mansions are intact, with every stone in place and the 
roofs well covered; the lawns well kept, and the great avenues 
attended with all the skill that forestry can bring to bear ; others 
are in ruin, left derelict, and threatening to fall into even 
greater decay; the. walls overgrown with ivy, and where bare 
scrawled with the hieroglyphics of the many-headed, who, feel- 
ing the pathos of it all, evince an insane longing to be associated 
with the general desolation. 


K * * * 


Now, we all admire the activities of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings; a select company of architects, 
antiquaries, artists, and the like who hold fortnightly meetings 
in Buckingham Street in order to circumvent the villainy of the 
spoiler. Yet this society finds it difficult to deal with all the 
cases brought to its notice. It finds this owner apathetic and 
another too poor to take an active part in. the preserving of 
landmarks; but its meetings are useful, for they serve the 
purpose of checking wanton destruction.. I desire the society 
to turn its telescope upon the present condition of the remaining 
stones and brickwork at Houghton Conquest before they utterly 
fall to dust. They had a certain respect for old things even so 
far back as the middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
Cross at Charing is made by a writer to discuss with the Bull 
at Cheapside the approaching destruction of both monuments. 


* ok > *K 


In speaking of Houghton Conquest I am touching on a 
dangerous subject, for controversy is keen as to whether Inigo 
Jones was the author of the work, some inclining to Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s opinion. that.“ the: internal evidence of the actual 
design of the buildings is the only test which it is possible to 
apply.’? And other writers seem to find it prudent to avoid all 
mention of the place in their books. 


ok *K ok <a 


Houghton is interesting historically because it was built by 
the celebrated Mary Herbert, Countess of Pembroke, whose 
fame has been immortalised by Ben Jonson: 


“ Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse-— 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
‘ Death, ’ere thou canst slay another 
Learn’d and good and fair as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee!” 


Originally the estate of Houghton was in the possession of 
the Conquests, who gave to the parish and manor its double 
name. It is supposed that some of the original walls remain 
in a farmhouse near by. _Good King James honoured Sir 
Edmond, lessee under the Crown, with a visit in the year of the 
dreadful conspiracy, some ten years before he handed over his 
interest in the place to the Lady Mary Herbert, who caused to 
be erected a mansion equalling the scale of Ampthill House, 
near by, which had been enlarged by the famous John Thorpe. 
The present house, or what remains of it, appears to have 
been built between the years 1616—21, and could hardly have 
been enjoyed by the Countess for long. Local tradition assigns 
the architecture to Inigo Jones, mainly on account of the model- 
ling of the square plan, free from internal areas, and partly on 
the assumption that he was patronised by William Earl of 
Pembroke, for whom he erected Wilton. Rather flimsy evi- 
dence! The site is one of the most remarkable in Bertuchiee: 
formed as it is on the brow of a hill commanding between a 
majestic avenue of oaks the broad vale of Bedford, needing 
only a lake or long canal to make the miniature park one of 
the best of its kind in England. 


* * * * 


From a study of the elevational drawings at Ampthill House, 
as well as from a survey of the walls still standing, it is possible 
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to trace the distinctive features of this fine mansion of Houp 
and to comprehend the richness that formerly resulted 
upright features and perhaps more especially from- 
resque skyline. The house is , built mainly 
on coursed stone foundations, some of the int 


similar attributes at Whitehali, yet carried out in close- 
Tottenhoe freestone. There is a strong Palladian in 
the design of the north and west loggias, the north r 
the interior of the Convent della Canta at Venice an 
a dignified recessed portico, 22 ft. 5 in. by 12 ft. 31 
bays, showing the adaptation of the Roman Do 
exquisitely proportioned, the columns being entasised 
precision. The plan rather suggests the principal ent 
have been on the north side, in proximity to the gr 
the kitchen wing extending to the east. The two 
apartments on the north front had bay windows of : 
character extending through the first floor, the gables o 
features being shaped. The west front was evidently th 
front, the chief feature being the double loggia, De 

and Ionic above, terminated over by a storey of four Co 
columns, carrying a full entablature and pediment. T 
front, which also formed an important entrance, is n 
allied in design to the style of John Thorpe, but 
especially in the design of the tower and the porch, ¢ 
cerned the hand of the one well versed in classical detai 


* * * * , 


There is sufficient evidence in the porch and the stuc 
of the chambers over to indicate the original decora 
it appears that oak panelling must have been sparin 
The walls of the staircase hall are treated in stuc 
to resemble stone, deep voussoirs, delicately channele 
the principal decoration to the windows and door ope 
also to the niche on the side wall, as well as to the pair 
features at the level of the first floor landing. Many ol 
floor apartments were treated with stucco panels, Cai 
with linen festoons being reserved for the space over 
places, and it is probable that some of the stuccoed 
decorated with frescoes. a: ; - = 


Geese ‘ks ap GARR 


If, as Sir Reginald Blomfield suggests, internal 
is the surest index to the master hand of Inigo Jones 
own views incline to the idea that Inigo had someth 
with the work. The western loggia is a direct statem 
itself. The scholarship displayed in the proportion 
order, the correct detail of the entablature, no less | 
subtle adjustment of: the «dies and balustrade, 1 
between the lower order and that superimposed upo! 
characteristics unequalled by any other architect of t 
there is any truth in the theory that the work ©: 
reveals their personality, try how they will to suppre 
then the inner door leading from us loggia to the librar 
its croisettes and fanciful pediment, speaks with elog 
the handsome features of Inigo, flaked beard, pie 
flowing locks, silk cap, broad collar, and rich coat, 
our benefit by Vandyck. There is further evidence 0 
of Inigo Jones in the fragment of the stable buildings 
possible that John Thorpe gave the scheme in gen 
that the fastidious Countess called upon the travellec 
design the loggias and superintend the decorations? 

Houghton Mansion was bought, lock, stock, and bam 
1738 by the Duke of Bedford, but it was not renovateé 
years, probably after 1755, when Chambers, as a you 
was commissioned to put the place in order as a sea 
Marquis of Tavistock, who was extremely partial tot 
The Marquis was killed in the hunting field in 176 


4 


Ossory afterwards resided in the house for a short 
* “ * * ; 


In 1794 the dismantling of the house caused ¢O 
surprise. Some of the features, including the stair 
removed to the Swan Hotel, at Bedford, which I ha 
believe Holland designed, and a small but extre 
oak staircase, designed by Chambers, was removed 
of the 1740 period in Church Street, Ampthill— 
still. So the tale of the demolition of the stately hom 
land proceeds ; but we architects are extremely Je 
past, and when we are more closely united even pTiv 
will not dare to commit sacrilege. 
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ASRA, Mesopotamia, has certain geographical features 
which, added to the work already carried out, make the 
site a suitable one for the cradle of this proposed city 
future, and any drastic departures from the general lines 

_y laid down would be costly, unnecessary, and inadvis- 

The junction of the two great rivers, Tigris and 
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Town Planning Scheme for City of Basra 


been designed and carried out with foresight, and help the 
proposed scheme devised by Captain S. Douglas Meadows, 
R.E. It must not be forgotten, however, that the works have 
been directed towards a military object. 

The amphibious nature of transport and the general promi- 
nence given to shipping make the docks the centre around 
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which other and subsidiary considerations will cluster. For 
this reason it is almost impossible to separate the town proper 
from the proximity of. the docks and wharves and_ industrial 


centres. The channeyz of the Shat-el-Arab flows in towards the 
bank for some hundred yards or so, end the docks were placed 
here to obviate the necessity of building out heavy engineering 
structures into the river at any other point, but from a town 
planning point of view they would be better situated a mile or 
so further down the river. In accepting the dock situation, the 
railways laid down to link up the docks must remain, also in a 
lesser degree the roads and bridges. The particular alignment 
of these, however, may be altered or varied to suit town plan- 
ning requirements, and there would appear little object in alter- 
ing them when a slight modification of a scheme to be designed 
could embrace them with advantage. In this scheme the 
general lines already laid down have been accepted as fixed, 
and the town plan built up around them. 

The scheme is to utilise the banks of the upper reaches of the 
river Euphrates from its north bank along the right bank down 
to the present city of Basra and Ashar in descending scales of 
the social life and racial position of the inhabitants, and the 
motif of design has been simplicity of plan throughout, straight 
roads, pipe lines, and communications. The question of bridging 
the Shatt-el-Arab and the Euphrates at the two islands depends 
to some extent on the subsidiary docks built at Nahr Umar, 
which are not likely to remain, and need not be allowed to 
interfere with the scheme. 

The prospect of bridges over the river, the termination of 
the Great Road in some imposing pile of masonry, the pictu- 
resque creeks ornamentally treated, the surrounding magnifi- 
cence in artistic structures, should make an imposing climax 
to a range of views. Bunding of the river banks would be 
necessary in any scheme, and has been carefully considered. 
The residential quarter must be in an up-river position, and if 
placed anywhere else would lose the advantages mentioned, ip 
addition to becoming liable to contamination by the industrial 
centre. In the position chosen it is free from pollution of the 
stream, etc., and will enjoy the fresh flow of the down-coming 
waters of the Euphrates, and the fine prospect of the shipping 
and indenting for four miles down the Shatt-el-Arab, in addi- 
tion to the view of the two islands and the bridges spanning the 
river. The Great Road will give a vista comparing with the 
Champs Elysée or the Unter den Linden. Government buildings 
should terminate this road and descending it towards old Basra 
the numerous public buildings and offices should be built at 
points indicated on the plan. Houses by the side of the river 
would be occupied by Government officials, merchants, and 
leaders of industry and commerce. On the other right bank 
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at Gurmat Ali houses with, say, two or three acres, eact 
minor officials, professional men, and business people, | 
Houses on one acre or less would be erected in the are 
apart for business men and workers, and the municipal 
administrative buildings. Baths, public wash-houses, libr, 
laundries, schools, theatres, and churches are all placed ii 
area, whilst playing-fields, recreation grounds, will de 
towards the open country. Between this area and the con 
cial area will be the docks with the railway (goods depart) 
sidings, sheds and stores, factories, offices and warehc 
wheat granaries, and workshops. Workers’ dwellings will 
easy reach of this area, separated by a park or 
space. The scheme makes the railway-station a fairly c 
feature, and a branch line is suggested to the resid 
quarter, crossing the Euphrates preferably near the | 
island. This line will also form a bund considerably exte: 
the present protected area in the Gurmat Ali district, an 
present line would be moved westward about two 1 
Opposite the station and towards the river are the 
customs offices, dock offices, banks, bourses, and genera 
fessional quarters, which will develop along Rubat Creek 
the south the residential semi-native and Jewish quarter 
extend along the two creeks, Khandaq and Ashar, and 
business in the improved towns of Ashar and Basra. “ 
places will be all linked up with roads and railways, and tl 
towns will eventually either assume a European charact 
disappear altogether. i 
Khora and Seraji, the beautiful creeks in the sout 
attract many visitors, and possibly settlers, and this Cz 
Meadows regards as the Bungalow district, the Marlov 
Maidenhead part of the river where citizens will spend ° 
autumn. Shaiba is suggested for convalescent h 
hospitals, sanatoria, and possibly a residential suburb. | 
the drawbacks to a larger scheme here is the water que 
There are nine wells somewhat brackish, of which the wa 
three only is fit for drinking, but, of course, this could be 
come by pumping from the proposed intake at Gurma 
The central power station will no longer be central ir 
scheme, but as this is not in the proposed European resid 
quarter, it may be allowed to remain for the present. | 
supply must be derived from the highest point of the ri 
the north-west of Gurmat Ali. Sewage disposal is a ¢ 
problem, and some bacterial purification of sewage sho 
adopted and the effluent discharged into the river belov 
town and the sludge used for cultivation. A system of | 
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3 installation could be devised for those parts of the town 
rated from the main city by the river, the effluent to dis- 
ge into the river. Dust and refuse could be burned to 
useful clinker for slabs or road-making material slag after 
- products have been taken out. This may be collected by 
suum system, and central steam-heating for winter may be 
dered. Standardisation and centralisation of power are 
nmended as making for the greatest good to the greatest 
ber at the least cost. 

esent roads have been taken into the scheme as far as 
ble—in fact, the Baghdad road is largely the feature on 
h the whole scheme hinges. Shade may be made by means 
iim groves and vine creepers, instead of narrow, poky, and 
smelling streets where air cannot circulate. Speed of 
c should determine which road track it will use, and trams 
jot advocated. Ejach creek where not filled in entirely 
ld be locked or be provided with a sluice gate at the mouth 
treated as an ornamental feature, whilst at the same time 
g used for commercial ends. Moreover, one might reason- 
reserve an area for aeroplane stations and landing-places, 
it is suggested that by the time the military cantonment is 
doned this site will be ready for the inauguration of the 
g machine. 

ie two salient points considered with respect to the design 
construction of houses are: (a) Protection of the occupier 
the heat and dust in summer; and (b) from inclement 
her in winter, and Captain Meadows makes the following 
esting notes in regard to the planning and construction of 
buildings, which should have all the properties of an 
lish house with the additional constructional requirements 
clude the sun and consequent heat. The primary considera- 
in design should be “aspect,’’ and consideration would be 
1 to the prevailing wind, the proximity of water, the flow 
the humidity of the atmosphere, the levels and the virgin 
sub-soils on which the house stands. Where there is any 
ce im sites these points will be the deciding factors, and a 
1-east by north aspect adopted for the house. 

construction use should be made of mud bricks asa filling, 
bricks made with chipped straw as a binding ingredient. 
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A wall with outer shells of ordinary burnt brick to resist the 
weather with the cavity filled in with mud bricks should form a 
useful and cheap sun-resisting screen, and the inner and outer 
facings would, of course, require to be banded together at 
intervals, and a hollow wall has in this connection certain 
advantages. In plan the houses should not be elongated, 
rectangular ones, with three out of four walls external ones, 
but rather a compact grouping of rooms together with two, or 
even only one, external wall. A window or door in a two-foot 
wall having splayed jambs will just catch the early or last rays 
of the sun, which will be at its most harmless and useful 
moments. Larders, game store room, w.c., and pantries would 
be on the north side of the house, or have windows facing north. 
The dining-room will be most cheerful looking west, as it will 
then catch the rays of the retiring sun at the dinner-hour several 
months of the year; morning-room and drawing-room east or 
north-east by north. Although chief consideration is given to 
the summer months of the year, it must not be forgotten that 
there are several very cold spells to be guarded against, and 
these must all be items of consideration in house construction. 
With regard to the roof, the ordinary old English thatch is re- 
commended as having all the properties required, and tending 
to revive a dying trade. It is also cheap and easily obtainable, 
handled, and fixed. A roomy roof space, with open friezes 
under eaves 1s recommended, as in some districts in France. 
The top of the ceiling joists to the upper rooms could then be 
covered wit hordinary mud, which would help to reduce 
temperature in the rooms below. As regards ventilation, 
exhaust fans and air ducts could be adopted, the air being 
collected underground by means of intake vents. These ducts 
would convey the air to a chamber or cellar under the hall, 
where, by a simple chemical process, it could be reduced to any 
reasonable temperature and so delivered into each room. In 
winter, by a simple installation of ventilating radiators, the cold 
air could be replaced by hot. In this low-lying flat country 
the elevation of bedrooms must be an advantage and better for 
underneath rooms which are kept cool by the superimposition 
of other protected spaces. These rooms will be slightly higher 
in temperature for the cooler nights. 


INING-ROOM and cloak-room accommodation has been 
) provided at the motor-waggon works of Messrs. 
Leyland Motors (1914), Ltd., by the erection of a rein 
‘d concrete frame canteen building, with 11 in. brick cavity 
panels. Exterior effect, as will be seen from one of the 
‘rations, has been obtained by a bold classical cornice of 
vorced concrete, pilaster treatment of the main walls and a 
* area of window space. The ground floor provides a 
ge for from 300 to 400 bicycles, adequate and well-fitted 
‘ories for men and women, and cold storage for meat, milk, 
other foodstuffs. 
1 the first floor is a well-lighted dining-room, 241 ft. 6 in. 
9 ft., providing accommodation for 1,600 workers at one 
§, and having a raised stage at one end for concert pur- 
» The circular reinforced concrete columns are con- 
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A Reinforced Concrete Canteen Building 


structed with Hy-Rib sheathing, which by forming a mould 
for the concrete dispensed with timber shuttering or false work 
and at the same time provided additional reinforcement. Fur- 
ther reinforcement of the columns was carried out by means of 
a 3-in. steel vertical rod and a vertical reinforcement in each 
column of four 5-in. Kahn-Rib bars. The outside face of the 
Hy-Rib was plastered with cement plaster. On the second floor 
is a completely equipped experimental workshop, and all the 
floors are of reinforced concrete covered with wood-block 
floorings. 

The roof of the main building is devoted to a tank 242 ft. by 
50 ft., holding a depth of 2 ft. 9 in. of water, and providing 
208,000 gallons of water weighing about 928 tons. The roof, 
sides and bottom of the tank have been asphalted. Low 
pressure hot-water pipes and radiators have been installed 


Plan and details of the mess-room roof, tank walls and parapet walls. 


NTEEN BUILDING AT PREMISES OF MESSRS. LEYLAND MOTORS (1914), LTD. MAJOR Q. M. BLUHM, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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throughout the canteen building for heating, the water being 
heated in calorifiers supplied with exhaust steam from the 
works. The windows have been fitted with steel sashes by 
Williams and Williams, of Chester. Messrs. S. and J. 
Smethurst, Ltd., of Oldham, were the general contractors for 
the erection of the canteen building, and the Trussed Concrete 
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PREMISES OF MESSRS. LEYLAND MOTORS (1914), LTD. 
A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Steel Co., Ltd., of South Kensington, were the engineers f 
reinforced concrete and also supplied the whole of the ste 
inforcemnt of Kahn-Rib bars and Hy-Rib sheathing. 
architect was Major Q.'M. Bluhm, A.R.I.B.A., of St. A 
on-Sea, Preston and Manchester, under whose supervisi¢ 
work has been carried out. 


The Plates 


The Market Place, Madeira. 

HE island of Madeira (so justly renowned for the produc- 
T tion of grateful vintages) is the only important member 
of an archipelago of volcanic origin situated about 400 
miles off the north-west coast of Africa. It was not discovered 
until about 1420, when it was colonised by the Portuguese, to 
whom it still belongs. Naturally, it possesses no architecture 
of very considerable antiquity. Its inhabitants are of mixed 
Portuguese, Moorish, and Negro breed, from whom a very dis- 
tinctive style of architecture could not reasonably be expected. 
Yet the native building art has, nevertheless, a pleasant and 
appropriate quality, obviously owing much of its charm to 
European influence. As will be seen from the view of the 
Market Place, reproduced on page 284, the local architecture 
blends wonderfully well with the rugged character of the 

island’s physical conformation. 


Avenue House, Ampthill. 

We give an illustration of a particularly refined eighteenth- 
century porch from Ampthill, designed, together with the house 
and temple in the grounds, by Henry Holland. Holland was 
one of the giants of the late eighteenth century, and his works 
comprise some of the stateliest houses in England. (Page 289.) 


Canteen at a Motor Works. 

The provision' of canteens in connection with large factories 
is now becoming a matter of common practice. This example 
at the works of Messrs. Leyland Motors (1914), Ltd., is ¢on- 
structed of reinforced concrete, and has many points of novel 
interest. It is described on page 297. 


Converting Old Dublin Houses into Flats. 

In the conditions of the recent competition promoted by the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, under the egis of 
the Local Government Board, it was recognised that 
the conversion into flats of the large Georgian and 
Queen Anne houses existing in Dublin, and some other 
of the older cities, was a matter of urgent importance. 
Premiums of {£50 and £25 were offered for the best 
designs for the conversion of a block of four existing 
houses, as shown on the double-page plate, into blocks of self- 
contained flats containing (a) living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, with bath and w.c.; (b) living-room, scullery, and 
two bedrooms, with bath and w.c. In spacious squares and 
streets Dublin, particularly, has a great number of houses 
possessing large rooms and ample staircases, built for a period 
when social iife had its being as well as its centre in the city. 
These houses are now being fast abandoned as “ tenements,’’ 
in which the front door is on the latch, the hall and staircase 
public .property, but nobody’s responsibility, the sanitary 


Described | 


accommodation (probably two w.c.’s for ten families) 1 
yard, and only one water tap. Many of these building 
in a crazy condition; but there remain a very cor 
able number well built and sound, of both his 
and intrinsic value, which it would be mere vandalis 
destroy. Messrs. Beckett and Harrington, the authors | 


designs which we illustrate in the present issue, and 

obtained first place in this particular section of the compe 
based their scheme on the following principal ideas, st 
for economical reasons, to the limitation of the amot 
alteration of the existing structure as much as possibl 
Means of access to the separate flats should be ampl 
should be open at all times to supervision. Public acc 
the open space at the back must, however, be capable of 
closed at night by a gate under the control of a can 
The general or public staircase must be open to the w 
and in full view of the tenants generally ; it is anticipated 

would be properly lit at nights by a large central arc lam 
should be of impervious and easily-cleaned materials. | 
sufficient number of dwellings should be grouped toget 
allow of the employment of a caretaker, to be respoma 
the cleaning and care of the premises generally. (d) | 
dwelling to be entirely self-contained and have all zl 
conveniences. (e) It is desirable that the open space 

back should be as large as possible, to allow of a children’ 
ground ; the two groups are thrown together so far as th 
the use of the basement are concerned. This arrangeme 
permits of some sharing of work between the caretakers | 
two groups, which would be an advantage in case of illr 
temporary absence. 


The Mosque of Suleiman, Constantinople. 

Sultan Suleiman I., well-called the “ Magnificent,” se’ 
have been a truly Augustan patron of the arts, forget 
Sinan, the architect, began the building of his third. 
mosque. This mosque, the Suleimaniyeh, commemora 
own name, and in point of size and natural position it 
nates all Constantinople. It is set on the summit of t 
hills which rise from the Golden Horn on the one side an 
the Sea of Marmora on tne other, and is a most ConsT 
landmark from all parts of the city, and also from the sea 
mosque is 227 ft. in width and 203 ft. in length, and Ww. 
forecourt has a total length of 359 ft. The diameter 
dome is 85 ft. 4 in. The forecourt is nine bays wide an¢ 
bays deep, and has three entrances in the customary Po 
The mosque in some respects shows a reversion to the 0 
type, for only the east and west sides of the central dom 
semi-domes applied to them, while the north and sout 
are filled with arcades bearing tympanum walls. (Page 
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Analysis of Pre-War and Post-War Prices for Building Work’ 


By LIEUT=COL. T. E. COLEMAN, R.E. SERVICES. 


Schedule of Building Prices. 
following list comprises some of 
ie principal items of building and 
ering work, and indicates the aver- 
e-war rates ruling in the London 
, together with the post-war values 


DESCRIPTION. 


ATOR. : eT 
g and throwing out in common soils in large 
Bemou exceeding 5 fh. OEP ............sseceseceseseesees 
in gravel or stiff clay, and ditto 
and throwing out in common soils in 
shes, etc., not exceeding 5 ft. deep 
im gravel or stiff clay, ditto ............ eee 
jor every additional 5 ft. in depth ............... ™. 
f wheeled not exceeding 50 yd., including filling 


ESS, cay dca accu nde ess cnc coacentesessvestenieseect 

away (not exceeding 1 mile, including filling 
INE Scars eck Bet wince scucoee Fs seaaeer cotseavbue 
Omoacn additional mile ..................scccccssseeeseeees 
ing and planking to sides of excavations, in- 
ing, use and waste of timber, fixing, and 
WOR. ORDINARY FOUNDATIONS, ETC. 
me concrete (1 part lias lime to 6 parts ballast 
tayel), including hoisting or lowering 10 ft. ... 
nd cement concrete (1 to 6), ditto ..........000.... 
- eed or lowering concrete every addi- 


ime concrete, 6 in. thick (1 to 6, as before), 
fair trowelled surface 


onerete with broken stone and sand 
iding hoisting or lowering 10 ft. 
ditto (1: 13:3), and. ditto 
ane or lowerings concrete every addi- 


STE FOR REINFORCED FLOOR SLABS, 

voncrete, 6 in. thick, with broken stone and 
| (1: 2:4), with spade finish 
ditto (1:11:3 


dia. ditto ditto 
20N DRAINS. 

lia. cast-iron drainpipes, including running the 
ts with lead, but exclusive of digging, etc. 
lia. ditto ditto 


md stone in block, quarry scabbled, including 
iting 80 ft., and set in lime mortar ...............- 
Be ce anise 2 me eres 
two preceding items for quarr isi 
ared beds, tases and joints ; sess Tsai Bata 
ind stone and all labours in plain ashlar, 
was, quoins, etc., including hoisting 30 ft., set- 
; lime mortar and cleaning down 
stone ditto ditto 
stone steps 9 in. x 


thered, 
, oe sone tongue and set in mortar... 


sawn or plai joi 
P A cis to beds and joints on York 


Me apie 
or Countess slating, zine nailed and laid to 3-in. 


as PRE NS SD SS8B so Pee go i o.cvoastdsses ésvucdaeecedesscccdetecs 
mine, laid to 31-in. gauge, including double 


ee re 
POOP Tene eee eeeeee eee eenenee sees eeeseesnee® 


(Continued from No. 1286, page 273.) 


for similar work, after making allowances 
for the increased rates of wages, the 


_ reduced efficiency of labour, and higher 


prices of materials. 
Kor simplicity of reference, any unim- 


portant fractional values have been 
omitted from the present computed prices. 
Average 
percent- 
age of 
Quantity Average total Average 
or Cost in increase Cost in 
Measure. Aug., 1914. for all June, 1919. 
labour 
and ma- 
terials. 
£ s.d. % SES tal 
Yd. cub. 00 8 160 OF b.8 
As 0 011 160 02 4 
A, 0 O11 160 02 4 
PY Opi 4 160 Ons 6 
Cae 4 160 0 010 
” OM Oa 160 OF 16 
” 0 2) 6 160 OF GraG 
” OE 6 160 OF 274 
Ft. sup. 0 0-2 188 OR02-5 
Yd. cub. 012 6 101 1 5 2 
a 0 16-0 98 IT” 8 
a Gelso 150 0 2 6 
Yd, sup 0 3 0 101 06 0 
+ 1S 9 98 Oa ioe 6 
re 00 4 100 00 8 
Yd. cub. Ree hy be be, OF gees 98 Jas | 2 B96 
” cgay Ne a) 98 213 5 
9 ey ee 150 0 2 6 
Yd. sup. Eee OMe 4a Gabars.. 98 0 8 il 
we Aug) RUM Ry ame 98 0 9 5 
Ft, run 00 8 141 OF Taye 
” 0 011 136 0 2 2 
ny Ole le 135 Oa. 32 
oc 0 6 117 03 3 
” | ee) 117 0 6 0 
Ay 0 4 6 118 09 9 
Per rod lou oO Soren ole OO 
” Meee LO? oO Jes ok OF G 
” sea 10, 10) 0 Si aa.) 84.06 
” ia Lode OC 92g or 10) 0 
28 10 0 106 58 0 0 
Ft. sup, OF Ct 131 00 4 
3 OF OZ 117 00 4 
” 00 5 67 On Gs. $ 
” 00 6 105 ORs 0 
» 02 6 87 0 4 8 
Ft. cub 0. S46 90 0 6 8 
” 2 6 86 0 4 8 
” er .6 122 OF 23 
BS OF fe. Gr 90 este et OIE S 
” OMRON Gt 05. Some 0) 102.8 
Ft. run 03 0 105 OF Cre 2 
” Cea 90 05 8 
Ft. sup eK Mets, 122 Oe Te 2 
” 00 8 122 Gu0n-7 
” On te 122 Qq 2 3 
” 00 6 122 Ome 2 
Per square 25 0 108 414 0 
5s fetee oS) LO Ofna L0G ec a to 0 


Average Increase for Each Trade. 

From an examination of the details of 
cost for the principal items of building 
work already given, it is possible to 
deduce a broad average percentage of in- 
crease for each trade, which may be useful 
for purposes of general estimating. In 
this connection it will be observed that 
the greatest percentage of increase in any 
of the building trades has taken place in 
the painter and paperhangers’ work, The 
labour costs have risen by 165 per cent., 
and the materials by 180 per cent., making 
a total average rise in price of 170 per 
cent. for painting items generally. 

The next largest increase is that for 
excavators’ work. The cost of excava- 
tions in foundations, trenches, etc., is 
practically all represented by direct expen- 
diture on labour, together with but a small 
proportion for the use of timber and plant. 
The rates for excavating generally aver- 
age 160 per cent. above pre-war prices. 

The cost of concrete has risen by 150 per 
cent. for labour, and go per cent. for mate- 
rials, giving a combined increase of about 
100 per cent. for all items of concrete 
work, 

In drainage work tthe cost of labour and 
materials for stoneware drains has each 
increased by approximately 140 per cent, 
or an average of 140 per cent. on all items 
of this description. Cast-iron drainage 
work now costs 134 per cent. more for 
Jabour and 113 per cent. for materials, so 
that, broadly speaking, the rates for cast- 
iron drainage are about 120 per cent. more 
than pre-war prices. 

Bricklayers’ work shows an increase of 
130 per cent. for labour and 75 per cent. 
for bricks, cement, sand, etc., making a 
total rise in value of 95 per cent. for ordi- 
nary brick-work items. 

In mason’s work labour has increased by 
122 per cent., and materials by 60 per 
cent,, making a total extra cost of go per 
cent. for stone-work in buildings gene- 
rally. 

Both slating and tiling have increased 
by 130 per cent. for labour and roo per 
cent. for materials, or a total increase of 
108 per cent. on these trades. 

Carpenters’ and joiners’ work now costs 
about 124 per cent extra for labour and 
180 per cent. for timber, giving an aver- 
age rise of 150 per cent. for all items of 
this description. With the exception of 
painters’ and excavators’ work, the 
greatest increase has taken place in this 
section of the building trade. 

The various items of founders’ and 
smiths’ work show a rise of 134 per cent. 
in labour, 112 per cent. in cast-iron goods, 
and 130 per cent. in steel-work, making a 
total average increase of 120 per cent. on 
the work of this trade when taken as a 
whole. 

The cost of plasterers’ work has in- 
creased by 130 per cent. for labour, and 85 
per cent. for materials, or a total of 112 
per cent. for all plastering items. 

Plumbers’ work shows a general rise of 
135 per cent. for labour and 60 per cent. 
for materials, making a total extra cost of 
85 per cent. 

Ordinary sheet glass hias increased gene- 
rally by 150 per cent., and the cost of 
glazing by 135 per cent. so that the 


* All rights reserved, 
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DESCRIPTION. 
CARPENTER. , 
Fir in lintels, wall plates, ef0; /1...:......scsscveccssscensnevnee 
Fir framed in floor. joists, eb. ......c.ccccescsscecseescerersees 
Ditto; in Toot, GIUBSEB ee. rcr..cs oe vrsesiy <n vsvageatianadectentceeeteee 
Centering for concrete flats, including fixing and 
TOINMOVAL heels Peencs tee teee sec teee ea aah ivon sul arta. Ueecachhearget ieee 
Casings for concrete walls, wrought one side, with 
flush joints, including fiximg and removal ............ 
Sin. deal rough boarding, laid complete as to 
TOOLS. sOtGs tee stanctherdersbarnsca coh cat tenns shtgense uaepyaapeNoerae 
Lin. deal gutter boarding, fixed complete, including 
fir framed bearers FO SAME. ........ccceeccsseerceecsasesescese 
1-in. white deal, wrought, grooved, and tongued floor 
boarding, Laid COMPOS... 1.2.0. cnc. swwanecessetveeasrcagnecens 
W2in, ditto: dito Fe Ss. .hess ne banssneustt suas evereaae gn ivess 
l-in. yellow deal, wrought, grooved, and tongued 
floor boarding, laid Complete ...............sssceresevsererens 
Tain Mditbo.) Mito Gir .52. 2005.5 sekt. ner soaceevosGtavteeasaacturers tees 
JOINER. 
1-in. deal wrought, matched, and beaded common 
ledged doors, including hanging .........cccccccsesssseeterees 
A AGS if  DPACE Acne Be Soceeen cae hcns coucnescebes Staeansernetatens 
tin. deal wrought, framed, and braced doors, in- 
Chiding shan Gin ste epiesvocscces conus tvesstessbegsteewsecuerentane 
Din, “AIELO MAIUGO) Bentertes certs ccdecoens sours, see te arehenearnree meer 
1i-in, deal, wrought, 4-panel square, and flat doors, 
inclUGing han QIN Wee e ces danse nowccetes oo meerentereec anaes 


ji-in. ditto, moulded both sides, and ditto 
9-1. Gibb + “athO. re eoeene areeeas corsets ieecenee omar con taabee 
Deal cased frames with oak sunk and weathered 
sills, 14-in. deal moulded sashes, double hung, with 
brass pulleys, flax lines, cast-iron, weights, etc., 
COMPLELO wis. svcgeveseasdersencetes .cenmupsnahc nes ous Uiraasspeseaterm 
Ditto, with 2-in. moulded sashes and ditto ..........0.... 
Fir proper casement frames, with oak sunk and 
weathered sills, 14-in. deal moulded casements, and 
Hung “COMPlebe F yvs.s.ceeceta-Avevonregeeerertrossueanuinaneetect rows 
4. in. x 8 in. fir, wrought, framed, rebated, and 
pended or chamfered door frames, and fixed com- 
plete ose ce noche ena re ccetevanss Sastpteo pas was vereeee oe parrarssceses 
5 ins x 4 ans ditto yamd cauybo wcc.ccs aevesse eases Mrepetceees teases 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. CAST-IRON. 
Cast arm furnace bars, sash weights, etc., and fixed 
COMUPLELS 7. SALLE Rd eeaees beens seek Seene eeu eee Perea tepaess 
Ditto, in columns, etc., and ditto 
3-in, dia. cast-iron socket pipes, including running 
the joints with lead, but exclusive of digging 
6-in. ditto ditto 
DAN f:ibbO GC bEO Moe cea treats ceanc reese ake neeeiteas voteesenes orkoe 
MILD STEEL. ; 
Rolled steel in joists, etc., of stock sections, and 
fixed ceomplete static sere reusecticcetaeectnate ace seseen ves 
Ditto, compound sections, and ditto ............ccceee eee 
Ditto, in stanchions; of stock sections, and ditto ...... 
Ditto. compound sections, and ditto 
PLASTERER. a 
Render, float and set with fine stuff on walls, ete. ... 
Ditto, and set with. putty and ‘plaster...............0..... 
Render and float, £-in. thick, with Portland..cement 
and sand (1 to 2), including smooth trowelled face 
Lathing only with sawn fir laths.........2...:.. ek + ce 
Lath, plaster, float, and set with fine stuff to ceilings, 
partitions, etc: SN. asticrser ak ehas ie teacacnes coetace 
Ditto, and set with: putty and plaster ..... 
Plain cornices and mouldings in plaster 


Ditto, in Portland cement 
Time white, 1 coat 
DIttO, "2 CORDS” Tenccettcccseeauetecevsen-vet eae tes 
Distemper, in colour, 1 coat 
Dihto «Ou CORTS PS accth cena pesee reco epee eee Oe awe yates 
Clear-colle and whiten ceilings 
Add extra for washing. and stopping walls, ceil- 
Inge; -CbC.._f.. msetec. muse ee tees Meensaeees teh cn ey aha ires sesame eects 
Add extra for scraping walls, ceilings, ete. .............. 
PLUMBER. 
Milled sheet lead in flats, flashings, ete. ...... HE ncaa 
Ditto, in trough teuttersy Che ic-..ccnuyesas<ichsecnssessceeraaryt 
Sin. strong lead service pipes and fixing (weight 
8 Veoh.) runl) ee eck caemeesenes ereseun hearers 
11-in. ditto (weight 6 lb. ft. run) 
4-in. lead soil and ventilating pipes and fixed with 
lead tacks 8 ft. apart 
bln; ditto , ditto. Ae ee ieee, whee neck oe eaeeiee 
3-in, soldered joints 
1i-in, ditto 
4-in. ditto 
GAN, WIEHO. < Fad kis coeraeaee A ceeeceee Ran racks eel ioe eee ee 
4-in. cast-iron soil and ventilating pines, fixed com- 
nlete, including joints run with lead, but exclusive 
OL bends, JUNCHIONS.. ClC ees ctscs cast aite ces ee ck eee 
6-in. ditto ditto ditto 
GLAZIER. 
15 o7. 8rd quality sheet glass and glazing in squares, 
NOt Lexceedineg: S AUS eeate seas easton Ueece teen wwe 
21 02. ditto 
% o7. ditto 
32 oz. ditto 


15 oz. fluted or obscured glass, and ditto 
D1 0% GithO) MIbGO SN a decrse worskcsetacods cle eho eee een eee 
lin. rough rolled plate. and ditto 
PAINTER AND PAPERHANGER. 

2 coats nlain painting 
4 OOMES  MIEED Pe CIbGD. Moree ieee ten seas tenses WEE 
4dd extra for burning off old paint 
I coat. copa hrarnishec.) secre concent Sens oonenes eee 
Grain oak and varnish, 1 coat copal varnish 
Rréneh: nolshine etme nce arcet.st te eee ee ee 
Trimming and hanging full or half satin paners in 

good work, including pumicing and sizing walls 


Add extra for stripping off old _maper. inelnding 
washing, stopping, and preparing old walls to 
receiver New spAaAnG? ehiccs scutes a ee ee 

Prenaring and gilding in plain work with best double 

+ oil gold leaf 


ere rere Cee eee eee cere ee ree rer ey 


Quantity 
or 
Measure. 


Ft. cub. * 


” 


ss 
Per square 
Yd. sup. 
Per square 
Ft. sup. 


Per square 


Ft, sup. 


Per cwt. 


” 


Per inch 
girth 


Yd. ‘sup, 


~ Per ewt. 


” 


Ft. run 


Ft, run 


Ft. sup. 


” 


” 


Ft. sup. 

Per piece 
or per doz. 

yd. run 


Average 
Cost 1n 


Aug., 1914. 
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average cost of glazier’s work is about 
per cent. more than pre-war rates, 

Summarising these results, we f 
the percentage of increase which 
place in each trade during the wa 
is as follows: 


Average percentage 
from August, 1914, to 


Trade. 
Labour. Materials. 
% % 
Excavator 2 (5. ).canseeret 155 210 | 
CONCKELOT sic. veasserence 150 90 
Drainlayer 137 ; 126 
Bricklayers l.ijgesce-ceree 130 r 75 
MiaisOn\. So.cscctreccteesroee 122 60 
Slater or Tiler “...:-++. 130 100 
Carpenter and Joiner... 124 180 
Founder and Smith ... 134 120 
Plasterer oh 85 
Plumber ¥; 60 
Glazier 150 
Painter and  Paper- 


hanger” © <.).c.;.saseress eo cn 


General Average Increase in Co 
Building. 


Of the above-mentioned trade: 
layers’ and masons’ work account 
proximately one-third (33 per cent 
total average expenditure on an 
building. The carpenters’, joine 
ironmongers’ work averages a fi 
per cent. The remaining 37 pe 
distributed over the various othe 
ing trades. The excavator, 0 
and drainlayer each amounts to a 
about 7 per cent. The slater 
work, and the founder and smi 
each average 6 per cent. The p 
work and plumber’s work: are— 
proximately 7 per cent., and the 
and glazier’s work about 4 p 
Taking these proportional values 
trade, we find that the averag 
building generally at the time Pé 
signed in June, 1919, was abo 
cent. above the prices ruling in 
1914. 

Instead, however, of there 
present any tendency towards a ¢ 
in building prices since the con 
Peace, the industrial conditio 
country are in such a state of 
the cost of building as a who 
rising. The prices of some mate 
advanced since June last, whils 
ciency of labour has not yet imp 
a result, it is estimated that th 
building at the time of writing 
ber, 1919) is approximately 5 Pp 
more than in June last, or a total 
increase of 125 per cent. above 
ordinarily current in August, 1914. 

A practical index of the col 
advance in the cost of general | 
work during the war is given by 
parison of the rates paid for 
measurement contracts executed 
London district on a standard sch 
prices for all trades. a 

In August, 1914, ordinary building 
in the London district was execu 
measurement (including all labour 
materials), at a contract rate of 5 f 
above the schedule of prices. 

In November, 1916, the contract 
had risen to 30 per cent, ab 
schedule. 4 

In April, 1917, the contract rate 
raised to 45 per cent., and in Dece 
1917, the rate was 75 per cent. at 
schedule prices. ; 

In October, 1918, the contract Fr 
115 per cent. above the schedule. 

In March, 1919, the contract 1 
increased to 120 per cent. abo 
schedule of prices.. 

These percentages ~° repre 
average flat rate as applied to 
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ule when taken as a whole, and they 
de a fair indication of the constantly 
asing cost of building generally 
g the war period. 
e following additional example also 
ates the measure of increased cost of 
weering work in large sewerage 
nes. In 1914 the cost of a proposed 
sewer for the Acton Local Authority 
sstimated at £35,000. The work was 
oned on account of the war. In 
1919, this work was put in hand at 
stimated cost of £80,000, or an in- 
e of 128 per cent. on the pre-war 
le increases in wages which occurred 
| time to time were fairly uniform in 
ae building trades, but the rise in 
_ of materials has varied considerably 
xe different trades. 


| (To be continued.) 


STRIAN ARCHITECTS AND 
(HE TERMS OF PEACE. 


following correspondence has been 
nged between the President of the 
| Institute of British Architects and 
resident of the Society of Engineers 
Architects of Vienna. The Foreign 
: have expressed their approval of the 
_sent to Vienna: 

ety of Engineers and Architects in 

Vienna. 

; Vienna, July 15, 1919. 
nourable President,—By this means 
ive the honour to present you a reso- 
1, resolved the 30th June of the 
at year by the members of our society 
ve extraordinary meeting. In_ this 
‘ng it was considered from a technical 
iechnical-economical point of view the 
tions of peace, being imposed. by the 
ii Powers on German-Austria—our 
at exclusive possession and sphere of 
ity. 
isending our resolution to all that 
| esteemed associations of foreign 
mes, with which we were associated 
‘e scientific endeavours before being 
Ne beg you, in remembrance of this 
nship to assist us in obtaining an 
‘ion for the desires, expressed in our 
tion, by the high Governments of 
‘countries. 
| Temain with great respect 
‘a, your humble colleagues, 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 
12 President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, London. 


and 


| _ Resolution. 
» Society of Engineers and Archi- 
‘in Vienna, being the greatest union 
in of the technical sciences in the 
jan-Austrian Republic, is deeply 
d by the contents of the Treaty of 
\ dressed in St. Germain-en-Laye. 
fot the irrefragable conviction that, 
to the terms of this Treaty the work. 
ower of the German-Austrian people 
/e entirely paralysed, for by the sepa- 
| of vast and fertile parts of German 
Gia from our country, it will 
‘ly be possible to nourish our people 
jently, and by the intended terrible 
(ment of the national wealth and of 
ries possessing important raw mate- 
ike coal, wood, and numerous water 
$ the occasion for working will be a 
'§ trouble for our people. The 
| Strength alone left to us would 
be enough to procure from abroad 
anting provisions and raw materials 
Sufficient degree. The Society of 
teers and Architects in Vienna is also 
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of the opinion that the capacity of com. 
merce and the right of commercial inter- 
course of our State will be damaged in a 
terrible way by the terms of peace regard- 
ing the harbours, the water communica- 
tion, and the railway traffic. From the 
point of view of our vital interests the fol- 
lowing are in particular impracticable and 
therefore inacceptable : 

The demand of illimited parity and 
highest favour to be granted to the Allied 
and Associated Powers in using the 
Austrian communications without recipro- 
city for German-Austria, then the condi- 
tions provided in favour’ to the 
Tschechoslovakien State for making use of 
a railway line, traversing the territory of 
German-Austria and finally the restriction 
of the German-Austrian navigation on the 
Danube and the seizure of the greatest 
part of the German-Austrian ships. A 
State that is obliged to accept such terms 
of peace is incapable of existing. German- 
Austria would be obliged to sink down 
from her high degree of culture, high even 
in comparison to many of its neighbours, 
and to perish. The necessity of maintain- 
ing the culture in our countries makes it a 
duty to the Western Powers, after having 
heard our deputies, to examine profoundly 
the terms of peace and to soften them to 
the largest possible extent. In the name 
of the technical science and the technical 
labour of German-Austria, represented by 
our Society, we beg you not to refuse our 
request, 

August 8, 1910. 
The President of the Society of Engineers 
and Architects in Vienna. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, dated July 15, 
together with a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Society of Engineers. and 
Architects in Vienna. 

While sensible of the just severity of the 
conditions in the Treaty of Peace to which 
the resolution refers, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects would attach greater 
weight to their appeal had your society 
taken any steps during the war to prevent, 
or to publicly protest against, the infa- 
mous destruction by their country’s allies 
of those works of architecture whose im- 
mense value to the world your society was 
very competent to appreciate. 

Nevertheless, the Royal Institute ven- 
tures to hope that the terms imposed upon 
your country may prove less disastrous 
than the resolution suggests; and, that 
after the Treaty has been signed, they may 
be able to resume relations with your 
Society in mutual effort to advance the art 
of architecture. I have the honour to be, 
sir, your very obedient servant, 

JOHN W. SIMPSON, 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


PROPOSED CENTRAL GOODS 
STATION FOR LONDON. 


The Board of Trade enquiry into Mr. 
A. W. Gattie’s proposals for improving 
the methods of handling goods and. traffic 
opened recently in London. Mr. W. H. 
Gattie claimed that the scheme would en- 
able the work done by seventy-four goods 
railway stations in London to be carried 
out at one central clearing house. The 
proposed goods yard would occupy an area 
about equal to that of Lord’s Cricket 


Ground. Mr. A. W.~ Gattie said the 
scheme, which had been before the 
public for eleven years, applied 
the principle of the bankers’ clearing- 


house to the business of goods transport. 
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His system was: (1) To introduce a three 
dimensional continuous compound move- 
ment in substitution for a one dimensional 
intermittent movement; and (2) to sub- 
stitute electric apparatus for man _ hand- 
ling. He proposed to substitute one pro- 
perly designed and adequately approached 
compact building for the seventy-four 
scattered goods stations of London. The 
site he suggested was a tract of flat land 
of suitable elevation in Clerkenwell, at 
present covered by small tenements, a 
brewery, and other buildings, which 
would have to be demolished. No build- 
ings of any historic value were involved. 
On the east and west were two of the 
broadest roads in London—Goswell Road 
and John Street, Clerkenwell—the width 
of each of which would be increased by 
100 ft. Auxiliary to each of these roads 
were Clerkenwell Road and Old Street, 
and, in addition, twenty-six smaller streets 
converged on the precincts. Six tubes 
(railway approaches) would link the clear- 
ing-house up with the different railway 
systems, and as many as 300 trains a day 
could be dealt with. The motive power 
would be electricity, and a generating 
station might be set up on a suitable site, 
say at Barking. 


COTTAGE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The Ministry of Health have issued the 
following communication with regard to 
the designing and building of cottages: 
In rural areas houses of one storey can be 
economically designed, and the walls can 
be of lighter construction than for two- 
storey cottages. It is desirable for archi- 
tects when preparing their designs so to 
adapt them that alternative tenders may 
be obtained for walls constructed other- 
wise than in 11-in. cavity brick walls, and 
for the bedroom floors otherwise than with 
wood flooring on wood joists. In many 
localities materials suitable for concre‘e 
are available at or near a site, and there 
are various simple machines by which con- 
crete blocks can be made on the site of the 
works and used for building instead of 
bricks. Many simple forms of construc- 
tion are now being offered, and a number 
of these approved by the Ministry. The 
essential, however, of all approved forms 
is that there should be a continuous air 
cavity between the outer and inner leaves 
of the wall, and that a proper wall-heid 
should be provided, binding the two 
leaves together to receive the roof-plate at 
the head of the wall. On the first floor 
level plates are not required, and if there 
is a wood floor the joists can bear direct 
on the inner leaf of the wall. 

The bedroom floors can be formed with 
3-in. thick fine concrete, on expanding 
metal reinforcement, with pre-cast re- 
inforced concrete beams. These floors 
can be calculated for a safe load of 56 lb. 
per sq. ft., plus the weight of the floor, 
using a factor of safety of one-fourth the 
breaking load. In many cottages now 
being built these bedroom concrete floors, 
finished with a steel float, form the finished 
floor, and although in the first instance 
some prejudice has existed against them, 
they are afterwards preferred on the score 
of cleanliness. The material is a non- 
conductor, slow to absorb and slow to part 
with heat, and, being in contact with the 
warm air of the upper parts of the rooms 
below, it gradually acquires and retains a 
temperature which does not give a shock 
to bare feet. Im any case, a few mats for 
the bedside and utensils are all that are 
required. 
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Standard Specification for Cottages 


STANDARD form of specification, 

D.82, for use by local authorities aind 
public utility societies in connection with 
State-aided housing schemes under 
Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, has been prepared by 
the Ministry of Health. In a memorandum 
issued with the specification the Ministry 
of Health state that every scheme which 
has not yet gone to tender, or is not at the 
date of the issue of this memorandum 
on the point of going to tender, should 
comply with the standard form of specifica- 
tion, which is drafted to cover various alter- 
natives, and should be adapted to suit the 
particular circumstances of each scheme. 
The Ministry will not be prepared to ap- 
prove schemes which show deviations from 
the standard specification, except in so far 
as the Ministry agree that they are 
rendered desirable by local circumstances 
and conditions. It is very desirable, the 
Ministry state, that quantities should be 
taken off in such a way as to enable ten- 
derers to tender for as many or as few 
houses as they desire. In this way it is 
hoped ‘to give an opportunity to small 
builders to tender for work to the extent to 
which their capacity permits, and it is 
hoped that in this way lower tenders may 
be obtained and greater expedition in the 
building of the houses. Local authorities 
should therefore arrange that quantities 
should be taken off for block units of 
types, thus:—If the lay-out provides for 
detached! houses: quantities for one house 
of each type. If for semi-detached 
houses: quantities for each pair in types. 
If the lay-out provides for three houses or 
more: quantities for each block in types. 
The specification, the text of which is as 
follows, is to be adapted to local conditions 
and to the requirements of the particular 
works by alterations made in red ink and 
initialled by the architect. The specifica- 
tion describes materials and modes of con- 
struction which the Ministry of Health con- 
sider should generally be adopted for 
State-aided housing schemes, and in view 
of its present scarcity timber should not 
be used where other materials of equal or 
less cost and of equal efficienecy can be 
substituted. 


SPECIFICATION OF WORKS TO BE EXECUTED AND 
MATERIALS TO BE PROVIDED FOR THE ERECTION AND 
COMPLETION OF COTTAGES. 

This Specification with the drawings of the respec- 


tive types of Cottages forms part of the Contract 
between 


and 


Preliminaries.—The work to be done under this 
specification is intended to include all the general 
work preparatory to its execution; for the compli- 
ance by the contractor with all the conditions of 
the contract; for the plant, scaffolding, tools, and 
sheds ; proper and sufficient protective works; 
notices, licences, and fees; for fire, workmen and 
other insurances; mess-rooms for workmen; regular 
clearance of rubbish; and for all other matters 
necessary for the completion of the several works 
satisfactorily to the true intent and meaning of the 
drawings and this specification. 

Adequate latrine accommodation is to be provided 
and kept in a proper sanitary condition, and 
wherever practicable a connection is to be made 
immediately with public sewerage for the same, and 
the trapping and ventilation thereto are to be 
carried out in accordance with the regulations. 
Clear away the latrines and soil whenever necessary, 
and make good at completion all work disturbed by 
the erection of these conveniences. ; 

Provide the water necessary for the use of the 
works. 

Provide all necessary appliances for keeping the 
trenches and excavations free from water during the 
execution of the works. 

Provide a_ suitable office, with the necessary 
heating, lighting, furniture, and sanitary accom- 
modation, for the use of the architect when he is 
visiting the works, and for the clerk of works and 
for all attendance during the period of the work. 

Provide the necessary watchman for the protec- 
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tion of the works, and such lighting as may be found 
necessary. 

Provide any protection around the site that may 
be necessary for the public safety. 

Attend upon, cut away for, and make good after 
all trades in all trades. 

Protect and keep free from damage due to the 
operations under the contract, all fences, paths, 
trees, shrubs, greens, and other surfaces about the 
buildings or approaches thereto which are required 
to be maintained. 

Excavator and Concrete. 

2. Surface Soil.—Carefully remove and _ preserve 
any turf and stack where directed. Remove the vege- 
table earth or other surface soil to the depth re- 
quired under the houses, and deposit the material 
in separate heaps for use or for clearing away 
eventually, and clear away what is not needed. All 
excavation is to be disposed of on the site, if 
possible. : 

3. Trench Digging —Excavate below the foregoing 
level for the trenches required for the founda- 
tions to all the walls, piers, chimney breasts, and 
other work indicated on the drawings to the lengths, 
widths, and depths shown, or to greater depths 
should the earth at the levels indicated not be suf- 
ficiently solid for a good foundation. Level the 
bottoms of the trenches for the concrete. 

4. Strutting and Planking.—Strut and plank all 
excavations wherever. necessary. 

5. Filling .In.—Fill in and ram the best of the 
excavated earth about the foundation of walls, etc., 
and deposit or clear away the surplus as required. 

6. Consolidate Barth.—Well~ level, ram ~ and 
consolidate the earth below all floors and pavings, 
concrete, etc. All trench bottoms are.to be in- 
spected and approved by the architect before any 
concrete is laid therein 

7. Lime.—Where suitable blue lias or stone lime 
can be obtained locally they can,. except as herein- 
after specified, be used in place of Portland cement. 

8. Cement.—The Portland cement is to be of 
approved manufacture, of a quality which complies 
with the requirements of -the current specification 
adopted by the British Engineering Standard Com- 
mittee, slow’ setting quality to be used generally. 

9. Gauging Concrete, Mortar, ete Provide the 
necessary boxes’ for accurately measuring the  in- 
gredients for concrete, mortar, plastering, etc. All 
gauging and mixing is to be performed on proper 
wooden platforms. 

10. Aggregate for Concrete—The aggregate for 
concrete is to be composed of hard bricks free from 
lime mortar, stone, gravel, or other approved 
material broken to various sizes, but all to pass 
through a 12-in. ring, with sufficient clean river or 
pit sand to fill up all interstices. 

11. Concrete in Trenches.—For the foundations of 
all walls, piers, chimney breasts, etc., concrete of 
the sections shown on the plans, and composed of 
one part by measure of cement to eight parts by 
measure of the aggregate and sand, is to be laid 
in the trenches and carefully levelled to receive 
the brickwork. If ground lime is substituted for 
cement, it must be gauged six and one for hydraulic 
lime, and four and one for stone lime. The materials 
are to be well mixed in small quantities by turning 
over with a rake and shovel until the colour of 
the cement is distributed over the aggregate, and 
then with a due proportion of water, which is to 
be applied through a rose, and the concrete so pre-* 
pared is to be at once deposited into the trenches 
and well consolidated. 

12. Foundations.—Execavate for and lay Portland 
cement or lime concrete foundations, as described, 
those to external and party walls to be not less 
than 12 in. wider than bottom of wall, those to 
internal walls to be not less than 9 in. wider— 
none to be less than 6 in. thick. The bottom of 
concrete is to be not less than 2 ft. below the 
level of the finished ground outside the houses, but 
in clay soils the bottom of the concrete must not 
be less than 3 ft. 6 in. below the level of the 
finished ground outside the houses. The bottoms of 
all concrete foundations to walls must in all cases 
go at least 9 in. into the virgin soil, except where 
the foundation is in shale, chalk, rock, or other 
ground of a like nature, when the bottom of the 
concrete can commence directly either of these 
materials is met with. 

13. Concrete on Sloping Sites.—In steeply sloping 
sites in clay, where the foundations owing to the 
natural slope of the ground would come at or near 
the surface, they are to be taken down at least 
two feet into the virgin soil. 

14. Surface Concrete.—Lay over the whole surface 
of the buildings a bed not less than 4 in. thick of 
Portland cement concrete, similarly composed to that 
described for the trenches, levelled and prepared 
where necessary to receive such other floors and 
pavings thereon as may he specified. 

15. Granolithie Paving, etc.—The floors in scullery, 
w.c., e.c., coal store, larder and back lobby are to 
be finished with a 1 in. thickness of cement and 
either limestone or granite chippings (two of cement 
to five of the material used) brought up to a hard 
smooth trowelled surface and kept damp for seven 
days after laying. 

16. Concrete Lintels —The concrete lintels are to 
be composed of one part of Portland cement, four 
parts of the aggregate to pass 1 in. ring, and two 
parts of sand. The lintels are to be reinforced by 
a steel rod } in. diameter for openings up to 4 ft. 
wide and { in. diameter for openings above 4 ft. 
wide for every half brick in thickness of the wall 
carried, or for every 6 in. in thickness where stone 
walls are supported. The lintels are to be 6 in. 
deep for all apertures up to 4 ft. in clear width and 
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1 in. deeper for each additional foot or pa 
beyond 4 ft. The lintels are to bear 6 in 
walls at each end. ; 
17. Concrete Eaves Course.—If a projecti 
course is desired it may be formed of sim 
crete to that last described, not less than 4 
and reinforced with 3 in. diameter steel rod 
angles to the well spaced 2 ft. 4a 
the upper surface and finished 
cast or cement and sand = or 
described in Plasterer. Where 
over window openings they are to be 
lengths to act as lintels with two 3 in. 
steel rods embedded lengthwise in the sa 
addition to the rods above specified. The I 
carrying rafters must be ‘bedded on the iaier 
of the concrete eaves course. 


Outside Paths and Pavings. 

18. Paths and Pavings in Yards, ete.—All pay 
gravel or ash paths are to be carefully laid t 
towards approved drainage courses. Excay 
and form the back garden paths with 8 i 
ashes well rolled in. Excavate for and ‘for 
tront path up to entrance doorway, also ] 
portion at back of houses, with ‘tar paving 
thick of macadam, slag, granite or other si 
clean material broken to pass a 1 in. m 
containing a proper proportion of fine materia 
hot pitch and tar well mixed ‘together and pr 
into position and well rolled. Finish with ~ 
layer of similar materials to pass a 4 in. 
well rolled and finally sprinkled with white 
or spar chips and again rolled. The + = 
coat is to be executed just before the house 
handed over ready for occupation. The Yar p 
is to be laid upon 3 in, of ashes well rolled 
vide and: fix at edge of tar paving 1} in. x 
creosoted fir sawn edging, secured with 
1: in. creosoted stakes 2 ft. long, pointed and ¢ 
into the ground at 4 ft. centres, or opher sui 
approved edging. The front path may be i 
of cobbles, rough stone paving, or other su 
material. 

Drainage. yg 

19. Soil Drain-pipes.—The pipes for soil drain 
to be ‘British Standard 'Tested,” and to cc 
with the British Standard Specification ye 
salt-glazed ware pipes, with socket joints 
necessary bends and junctions, laid in straight 
and to even and regular falls on a bed of Por 
cement concrete (1 to 8), as described for 
dations 4 in. thick, and to be benched up at 
side to top of pipe with similar concrete. 
under building are to be surrounded with si 
concrete 4 in. thick. Pipes are to be Jaid no 
than 18 lin. deep below the surface of garden: 
12 in. deep below pavings. The joints of pipes 2 
be caulked with gaskin and jointed in Por 
cement and sand in equal proportions, and the 
of pipes is to be carefully cleaned out so as 
a perfectly clear and unobstructed waterway 

20. Rainwater Drains.—The pipes for rain 
drains are to be “ British Standard,” and to 
with the British Standard Specification No. ¢ 
salt-glazed ware pipes, laid as above but wi 
concrete. E 

21, Falls.—The soil and rainwater drains a 
be laid to even and regular falls of not less 
2 in. in 10 ft. & 

22. Filling—In filling in the trench after 
drains are aid and tested, great care 
exercised so as not to disturb the drains, an 
finest. and best of the excavated material is 
used for packing round the pipes. The wh 
to be carefully and ‘thoroughly consolidat 
rammed, and any depressions in the finished 81 
over drains made up. ; ss 

23. Cleaning Eyes.—Form cleaning eyes whe 
quired on drains with sloping length ‘of 4 in. 
glazed ware drainpipe carried up to ria 
sround and finished with salt-glazed ware st 
bedded in cart grease and sand in end of pipe. 
round end of pipe with cement ‘concrete 6 i. 
and cover the cleaning eye with 2 in. cast col 
slab, 15 in. x 15 in. ; 


24. Gullies—Provide and set where 
take surface water and at feet of rainwater 
path and sink wastes, 4 in. salt-glazed i 
reversible gullies, with rebated top and 6 Mm. 3 
heavy cast-iron grating. Bed and ‘surroun 
cullies with Portland cement concrete and. 
to drain. Provide and fix at side of gullies 1 
sink waste 4 in. salt-glazed open channel 2 Tt, 
discharging over gully and set in cement, gc 
not less than 6 in. thick. Form brick or FO 
cement concrete curb around all gullies (e 
face water gullies), and finish in Port 
and sand, gauged 1 and 3, with rounded 
render the wall of house next gully with ¢ 
sand 9 in. high. Finish with return and 
top, and continue the curb around the open | 
of gullies taking sink wastes. 7 

25. Manholes.—Build manholes in the | 
required by the local authority, and of % 
x 1 ft. 10} in. minimum size, with 43 in 
to those 3 ft. deep and 9 in. brick sides 
exceeding 3 ft. deep, in cement mortar 
land cement conerete bottom 4 in. thick, 
benched up with steep falls to channels in 
land cement concrete, and the bottom and 
dered watertight in cement and sand. 
approved cast-iron coated manhole cover 4 
18 in. x 18 in., 24 in. x 18 in., or 24 in. X 2 
opening as required, bed the frame im 
the cover in cart grease and sand. 
cast Portland cement concrete surroun 
in 1 in. granolithic on top as previously ¢ 
to take cover. Provide and bed in cement 


= 


manhole salt-glazed ware half round main channel 
es, and similar three-quarter round branch 
nnel bends. Manholes over 3 ft. deep are to have 
t-iron coated step-irons built into side 18 in. 


wt. 
§. Intercepting Trap.—Provide and build into side 
manhole nearest the sewer an approved salt- 
zed ware intercepting trap, with cleaning arm 
{ stopper bedded in cart grease and sand, and bed 
on and surround with Portland cement con- 
and connect to drain. Provide and fix gal- 
jised iron lever and chain to the stopper, the 
in fixed to wall of manhole just under the cover 
h a stout staple. 
7. Ventilating Pipe and Fresh-Air Inlet.—Provide 
{ fix at upper end of drainage system 3} in. 
meter cast-iron coated ventilating pipe, as here- 
ar described in Plumber. Provide and fix in a 
tected position near the front manhole an 
yroved fresh-air inlet, formed by carrying up a 
in connected to manhole 6 in. above level of 
und, with a bend on the end, and bed same in 
ttland cement concrete, benched up and rendered 
ooth, and fix in the end of the bend a galvanised 
t-iron grating set in cement. 
8. Connections to Sewers—Where new roads are 
course of construction, or are about to be con- 
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ucted, the connection to the sewer in road is to 
made before the footpaths and roadways are 
ipleted 


9. Testing —No length of drain is to ba covered 
until it has been tested and passed. The whole 
the soil drainage system is to be tested again at 
apletion with water, smoke, or other test to the 
isfaction of the local authority, and is to be well 
shed out at completion of works. 


Fencing. 

). Fences and Gates.—Construct the fences at 
nt, back, sides and between houses with three 
‘3s of No. 8 gauge galvanised iron wire well 
ained and fixed through holes in concrete posts 
| secured to the end posts with } in. diameter gal- 
iised iron eye bolts passing through holes in the 
+ and with nuts and washers. The posts are to 
4 in. x 3 in. tapered reinforced concrete posts 
t. high above ground with the exposed surfaces 
fectly clean and smooth, let into ground 18 in. 
p and shaped at top. The reinforcement is to be 
+ in. back from the finished surfaces of posts. 
end and corner posts where taking full strain of 
: wires are to be 4 in. x 4 in. and to have rein- 
eed concrete struts, and the feet of posts and 
uts are to be set in Portland cement concrete 
in. x 18 in. x 18 in. The entrance gates and the 
es in the back fences are to be wrot iron or oak 
approved simple design, with latch and heavy 
ch bolted to the concrete post and hung on stout 
yt iron rides with nuts and washers and passing 
ough holes in the gateposts. The gateposts ure 
be 4 in. x 4in. reinforced concrete posts, shaped 
top, 4 ft. high above ground, let into ground 2 ft. 
p. The gateposts are to have sunk holes so that 
nuts of bolts do not project. The feet of gate- 
ts are to be set in Portland cement concrete 18 in. 
8 in. x 18 in. Other kinds of fencing, if of equal 
an durability, can be used in place of the fore- 
1. Dividing Walls at Back of Houses.—Dividin 

ls at back of houses 6 ft. high and 5 ft. oeniee: 
1 are to be put where there are no outbuildings. 


Bricklayer. 

2. Bricks.—The whole of the building bricks used 
to be good, hard, well burnt, common bricks. 
iere London stocks can be obtained, approved 
‘ales or place bricks may be used for party walls 
i internal walls carrying no weight. Approved 
bricks, where available, may also be used. The 
2ks are to be picked square and true for faced 
*k. No bricks are to be used for facing which will 
le or waste away when exposed to frost or rain. 
bricks below dampcourse in contact with earth 
damp are to be carefully selected hard burnt 
*ks, not liable to be affected by the action of the 
th or damp. 
3. Lime Mortar.—The lime mortar is to be com- 
ed of one part of blue lias lump lime and three 
ts of clean, sharp river or pit sand, or one part 
stone lump lime and two parts of sand, and 
uld the lime be ground before use the propor- 
Is are to be four and one and three and one, 
rectively. 
t. Cement Mortar.—The cement mortar is to be 
yosed of one part by measure of Portland 
lent to four parts by measure of clean, sharp 
d, and when mixed is to be used immediately. 
cement mortar that has commenced to set is to 
knocked up again. 
i Mortar Mill. Where a mortar mill is used, 
proportion of sand shall not be less than one- 
‘d of the aggregate. 
}.—Brickwork.—The whole of the walls, piers, 
mneys, ete, are to be built of the lengths, 

, and thicknesses shown on the drawings, well 
ed up in Portland cement or lime mortar, and 
_€TOss joints filled in solidly; the work is to be 
ried up to even heights all round, and no part 
0 Tise more than scaffold height above any ad- 
ling work. If porous bricks are made use of 
ve the dampcourse, the external face must be 

in cement, rougheast or harled, as described 
lasterer. No main external brick wall is to be 
; Shen 9 in. thick. 
- Footings—No brick footings are to be pro- 

any walls. 

- Brick Hollow Walls.—The hollow walls are to 
lt of two 43 in. brick walls with a 2 in. cavity 
| with galvanised iron ties, two at least for 
erficial yard, and one to every 12 in. in 
) the sides of all openings. The base of 
l is to be filled in solid with fine concrete 
| in. below level of dampcourse. Great care 
0 be observed to keep bottom of cavity clear of 


é 


mortar droppings, and sufficient bricks, which can 
be removed tor clearing out cavity at completion, 
must be laid dry at the bottom of the cavity. 
These bricks are then to be properly reset in cement. 

39. Concrete Slab Hollow Walls.—The hollow walls 
may be built of two thicknesses of 3} in. or 4 in. 
concrete slabs with a 2 in. cavity, and set in cement 
mortar bonded together with approved galvanised 
iron wall ties 3 ft. apart horizontally and every 
course vertically, and placed diagonally, all as de- 
scribed for brick hollow walls. If this method of 
construction be adopted, the outside leaf can be 
cast weathertight, or roughcast or harled, as de- 
scribed in Plasterer. The concrete slabs can be 
composed of one part of Portland cement to six 
parts of fine clean clinker, free from sulphur, cast 
in moulds, under pressure, with slightly hollowed or 
grooved edges, and properly seasoned before use. 
The slabs are to be not more than 3 ft. long and 
12 in. high. These hollow concrete walls are to be 
built on ordinary concrete or on brick foundations 
up to, at least, the level of the dampcourse. 

40. Arches.—All arches are to be segmental or 
semi-circular half-brick rings set in cement mortar. 
Brick on edge flat arches may be used to openings 
not exceeding 4 ft. wide with } in. camber. 

41, Pointing —All the joints of brickwork are to 
be well filled in, flushed up and neatly weather 
struck, where exposed as facings, as the work pro- 
ceeds when the weather permits. The brickwork is 
to be either left rough or well raked out where the 
finishing is to be in roughcast or harled. 

42. Work in Cement.—The half brick walls and the 
chimney stacks, where they rise above the levels 
of the roof coverings, are to be built in cement 
mortar. The outer casings to flues above roof are 
to be 43 in. thick. 

43. Party Wall Gables.—The party wall gables or 
divisions in roofs are to be 9 in. thick, stepped, 
and finished on top with at least 3 in. clinker con- 
crete carefully brought up to the line of the roof 
slope for nailing roof coverings to without the use 
of battens, for protection from fire. 

44. Sundries.—Build in as the work proceeds, or 
afterwards bed in lime and hair mortar and point 
in cement mortar around all joiner’s frames for 
doors and windows; bed in mortar all beams, 
sleepers, and plates, lintels, templates, slips, stone, 
and metal work set in the brickwork. 

45. Wire Reinforcement.—Where half-brick . walls 
are used to enclose coal stores provide and build 
in at 1 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. above floor level approved 
galvanised wire mesh as reinforcement to strengthen 
the walls to resist the coal thrown in. 

46. Partitions.——All division ground floor walls 
earrying upper floor joints are to be 43 in. brick. 
Build the internal partitions where indicated on the 
drawings with 3 in. concrete slabs, as previously 
described, set in cement mortar and well pinned in 
and tied to the brick walls. Where a second upper 
storey is to be formed, 3 in. partitions may be used 
on the first floor, but in cases where these partitions 
carry the second floor joists they must come im- 
mediately over 44 in. brick walls on the ground 
floor. 

47. Sleeper Walls.—Where there are wooden joists 
to the ground floors, build 44 in. honeycomb sleeper 
walls, and 4} in. solid brick fender walls. 

48. Dampcourses.—Lay on all walls, piers, chimney 
breasts, sleeper and fender walls, etc., a damp- 
course the full thicknesses of walls formed of two 
courses of stout slates breaking joint, set in cement 
mortar gauged three and one; or an approved pure 
bitumen dampcourse well lapped and set upon a bed 
floated to receive the same may be used. Lay over 
the ground floor openings and openings in gables 
of hollow walls approved pure bitumen damp- 
courses turned up over the inner concrete lintels 
and dressed down in the hollow with a slight fall 
each way and 8 in. beyond the width of the opening, 
and taken to within 3 in. of face of external wall. 
Slate. dampcourses are to be laid in all the chimney 
stacks at the point where they rise above roofs. 

49. Flues and Chimney Heads.—Build the neces- 
sary corbelling over for the breasts and stacks, 
form all chimney flues of the sizes shown, which 
are in no case to be straight or less than 9 in. 
x 9 in., with as easy bends and turns as possible, 
and properly gather and parge the flues as the 
work proceeds and core at completion. The chimney 
stacks where so shown are to haye projecting courses 
at their heads, and each flue is to be finished with 
a chimney pot set and well flaunched up in cement 
mortar. ’ : 

50. Chimney Openings.—Build in kitchen range 
openings 2 in. x 2 in. cambered and caulked iron 
chimney bars 18 in. longer than the opening and 
turn one ring arches over them and at all fireplace 
apertures, and carefully gather in the flues im- 
mediately above the openings. Concrete lintels may 
be built in instead of arches or bars. 

51. Concrete Hearths—Where indicated on draw- 
ings prepare for a self-setting range by forming a 
large concrete hearth 4 in. thick finished hard and 
smooth with 1 in. granolithic paving, and make a 
smokeproof connection to the brick flue from the 
iron flue pipe of the range. Form similar concrete 
and granolithic hearths to other fireplaces on ground 
floor. Concrete hearths 3 in. thick finished with 
1 in. granolithic paving are to be set generally upon 
fillets nailed to the upper floor joists. No timbers 
or plugs to be inserted within 6 in. of any flue. 

52. Trimmer Arches.—Where concrete hearths are 
not used, 43 in. brick trimmer arches are to be 
turned between the timbering on proper springing 
fillets and filled in solidly with cement concrete to 
receive the 1 in. granolithic paving. | 

53. Stoves, ete.—Fix and hed solid all stoves, 
ranges, mantelpieces, etc., provided, and make good 
all round after fixing; provide and build in firebricks 
in all flues where exposed to flames. 

54. Mantel to Range—-The mantel to range may 
be formed in cement, slate, stone, or brick with 
wood shelf over. 
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55. Rendering.—Roughly render the faces of brick~ 
work or walling over smoke flues passing through 
floors, ceilings, and in roof spaces with cement 
mortar. 

56. Copper.—Provide and fix in the positions in- 
dicated on the plans independent eight to ten 
gallons rustless iron pans, with furnaces for gas or 
other fuel, with iron flue pipes and bends to con- 
nect with brick flues above. 

57. Air Bricks.—Two 9 in. x 6 in. air bricks are to 
be built in the external walls for each larder and 
e.c. and for each w.c. and one 12 in. x 9 in. air brick. 
is to be built in for each bedroom having no fire- 
place. Proper cased flues for same are to be formed 
through cavity walls. - 

58 Ventilation under Floors.—Where wood floors 
on joists are used on the ground floor a through 
current of air is to be provided through every 
space so covered by an adequate number of 9 in. 
by 3 in, air bricks built in as last. Where any part 
of the building has a solid floor, then through venti- 
lation is to be provided to the spaces under joisted 
floors by 4 in. socketed drainpipes connected to a 
flue and air brick built in the external wall. 

59. Sink.—Provide and fix a_ standard pattern 
Belfast or London sink with waste and trap in each 
scullery set in cement mortar on two 4 in. drain- 
pipes solidly filled up with concrete in front and 
resting on two brick corbels at back, 

60. Steps.—Set in cement all stone, brick, tile, or- 
granolithic concrete steps; the steps in each case 
are to be finished 2 in. above the levels of the 
floors at the front door, but level with the pavings 
of lobbies and sculleries and in similar positions, 

61. Window Sills.—Where window sills are adopted 
they may be of stone, brick, or concrete, or of 
two courses of plain tiles, bedded in cement and set 
projecting 2 in., the bottom course having a con- 
tinuous nib. The tiles are to be set weathering. 
Stone, brick, and concrete sills are to project 2 in. 
and to be throated on the underside. 

62. Reveals and Sills.—Where hollow walls are 
unplastered, put thick slates or other approved 
materials to the reveals and sills, set in cement. 
mortar to cover wall cavities as necessary. 

63. Larder Bench.—The bench in the larder is to. 
be natural stone, patent stone, granolithic, or slate 
slabs on projecting brick courses built in cement. 

64. Fair BRace to Brickwork.—Finish the interior 
walls of scullery, larder, w.c., e.c., back entrance 
lobby, coal store, and outbuildings with a fair 
face and point with a neat, flat joint for lime-white 
or distemper. 

65. General—Do all necessary rough cutting, 
beam-filling, and everything required to complete 
the bricklayer’s work to the satisfaction of the 
architect. 

Waller. 


66. Wialls.—Where stone is procurable locally and 
the cost compares favourably with that of brick-~ 
work, stone walling may be substituted for brick- 
work. The stone walling must be at least 12 in. in 
thickness. Build up from the concrete in trenches 
the external walls of the lengths, heights, and 
thicknesses indicated on the drawings in un- 
coursed rubble set in lime mortar as described for 
the brickwork, inserting a sufficient number of 
through bonding stones and large quoin stones. 
Where it is intended to face the walls with stone, 
the whole is to be built with ramdom rubble set in 
lime mortar, and the joints struck as the work 
proceeds when the weather permits. Carefully dress 
the quoins to all the apertures and at the salient 
angles. Form arches, or finish the heads over the 
apertures with squared stones as indicated on the 
plans. Build in cement all the chimney heads up 
from just below the roof with coursed rubble, 
having dressed stones and oversailing courses as 
shown, and point as above described. The external 
faces of stone walls may be roughcast or harled 
as described in Plasterer. The dampcourses will be 
as described for those in the brick walls, and the 
specification for bricklayer’s work will generally 
apply to the waller’s work. 


Tiler. 

67. Tiles.—Tiles should not be used for roofs with 
a pitch of less than 45 degrees. The tiles are to 
be hard, well and evenly burnt sand-faced tiles of 
an approved make and colour, made with nibs and 
laid to a 4 in. gauge, but not less than a 2 in. lap 
throughout. The tiles are to be laid on 14 in. by 
1 in. sawn battens, and every fifth course is to be 
nailed with two 2in. stout composition nails to 
each tile. The two courses next to all eaves, 
gables, hips, and ridges are to be nailed each 
course. Where no fascia or soffit boards are pro- 
vided, the tiles are to be nailed to 1 in. rough 
boarding between the eaves and wallplate. Alt 
tiling may be pointed or torched on the underside 
in the manner customary in the district. 

68. Verges.—The verges are to be formed with 
tile and a half tiles, with a tile undercloak, pointed 
in cement, exposing the ends of the tiles. 

69. Eaves.—Put a double course of tiles at alk 
eaves, bedded in cement mortar. 

70, Ridges._Cover the ridges with half-round or 
other approved section ridge tiles bedded down 
solidly in hair mortar and pointed in cement mortar, 
and gradually tilt them up towards the gable ends. 
Fill in open ends with plain tiles in cement. 

71. Hips and Valleys.—The hips and valleys are 
to be formed with proper hip and valley tiles 
coursed and bonded with the ordinary tiling and 
nailed at every course. The hip tiles are to be 
bedded in hair mortar and pointed in cement 
mortar. : 

72. Soakers.—Fix the lead soakers provided by 
the plumber. 

73. General._Make good all damage done to the 
tiling, and at completion leave all roofs sound and 
watertight and clean out caves, gutters, and down- 
pipes. N.B.—Bridgewater, Roman, or pantiles may 
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‘be used where customary, and the specification 


varied accordingly. 
Slater. 

74, Slates.—Slates should not be used for rcofs 
with a pitch of less than 30 deg. ‘The slating is 
4o be of outside sizes of good-quality Welsh . or 
local slates ‘free from defects, laid with a !ap of 
not less than 3 in. throughout, each slate being fixed 
with two 2 in. stout composition nails to 2 in, x 1 in. 
battens. Where no fascia or soffit boards are | ro- 
vided, the slates are to be nailed to 1 in. rough 
boarding between the eaves and wall plate. All 
slating may be pointed or torched on the underside 
in the manner customary in the district. 

75. Verges.—Trim and point the verges in cement 
‘and fix an extra course of slates under verges. 

76. Eaves.—Put a double course of slates at all 
eaves, bedded in cement mortar. 

77. Ridges and Hips.—Cover the ridges and hips 
with half-round or other approved section blue tries 
‘pedded down, solidly in hair mortar and pointed in 
cement mortar, Fill in open ends with plain tiles 
in cement. 

78. Soakers.—Hix the lead 
‘the Plumber. 

79. General—Make good all damage done to the 
‘slating, and at completion leave all roofs sound and 
watertight, and clean out eaves gutters and down- 


pipes. f 
(To be continued.) 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 

The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health says: 

During the week ended August 23 the 
new housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry of Health numbered 228 and the 
schemes approved 102. The total number 
of schemes so far submitted is 4,396, of 
which 1,310 have ‘been approved. The ap- 
‘proved sites cover an area of 17,481 acres, 
and plans have been approved which pro- 
vide for the erection of 15,917 houses. 
The above figures include, besides the 
schemes of local authorities, those of 
public utility societies. | The number of 
houses upon which building work has 
‘begun is about 8,000. In order to expedite 
progress with housing schemes, the Minis- 
try of Health have decided to amend the 
form of the Compulsory Purchase Order, 
1911, so as to shorten the procedure which 
local authorities have lhitherto been re- 
quired to adopt under that order in sub- 
mitting proposals for the compulsory ac- 
‘quisition of land for housing. By an 
‘amendment of the regulations regarding 
advertisement, deposit of plans, notice to 
owners, and the presentation of objections, 
and by shortening the period necessary 
for the completion of each of those stages, 
the time entailed by the whole process has 
‘been shortened from about two months to 
about three weeks. 

In pursuance of the scheme of convent- 
ing houses into flats, two thousand such 
houses in London have now been inspected 
by the London Housing Board, and nearly 
a thousand have already been scheduled as 
generally suitable for conversion. ihe 
Office of Works will undertake the work of 
conversion, and in two or three of the Lon- 
don. boroughs the preliminary stage of 
these operations has now been entered 
upon. It is intended that the flats created 
under this scheme should, as far as pos- 
sible, be self-supporting and should yield 
an economic rent. The choice of tenants 
for them will be entirely in the hands ot 
the local authorities, by whom the flats will 
be taken over when completed. In a 
number of cases the procedure being 
adopted by these authorities is to make a 
list of applicants, which will be gone 
through as flats become available, taking 
into consideration the need of each appli- 
cant for house room and the circumstances 
which have brought about that need. This 
method, which was adopted on the recom- 
mendation of the Ministry, will admit oi 
full and fair consideration being given uf 
such claims as arise from war service, 
extent of family and so on. In view of the 
need for further dissemination of informa- 
tion on the Government’s housing 


soakers provided ‘by 
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proposal, the Ministry some time ago 
invited the co-operation of voluntary orga- 
nisations concerned in national welfare. A 
generous response was made, and as a 
result 135 meetings—promoted by workers’ 
educational organisations, diocesan con- 
ferences, universities, and, rotary clubs— 
have been arranged to take place between 
July 1 and November 30. Blackpool Sands 


‘has this year had its housing “ revival.” 


Details of local authorities’ schemes 
dealt with during the week are as follows: 
Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number sub- 
mitted by sixty-eight local authorities was 
224, bringing the total number of schemes 
to 4,332, covering approximately 40,500 
acres. 

Schemes Approved.—One hundred and 
two schemes were approved, comprising an 
area of 611 acres. This brings the total 
number of local authorities’ schemes ap- 
proved to 1,298, representing approxi- 
mately 17,200 acres. 

Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted.—Fifty schemes were 
submitted by thirty-four local authorities, 
bringing the total number of schemes sub- 
mitted to 728. 

Schemes Approved.—Thirty-four schemes 
were submitted by twenty-seven local 
authorities and approved, bringing the 
total number of schemes approved to 342. 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Thirty-four 
schemes, representing 2,790 houses, were 
submitted by twenty-two local authorities. 
This. brings the total number of local 
authorities’ schemes submitted to 423, 
representing 23,928 houses. 

Schemes Approved. — Twenty-seven 
schemes, representing 1,705 houses, were 
approved, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 243, representing 
15,465 houses. 


COMPETITIONS - OPEN 
October 4.—“ Daily Mail” Ideal Labour- 
Saving Homes. 

The “Daily Mail” are offering prizes 
of £250, £100, and £50 for the best designs 
for the labour-saving house, which will be 
one of the features of the forthcoming 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia in 
February, 1920. Architects are to submit 
designs for houses for a professional class 
family, designed primarily for the saving of 
time and _ labour-saving. Drawings, 
addressed to the Secretary, Ideal Labour- 
Saving Home Competition, 130, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, to be delivered before 
October 4, 1919. 

October 20.—Oxford ; Housing Scheme. 

The Oxford City Council invites archi- 
tects to submit designs for the laying out 
of a congested area and the building of 
cottages thereon, and has appointed Mr. 
H. V.. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., as assessor. 
All designs must be sent to the Town Clerk 
not later than October 20. 

City of Salisbury ; Lay-out of Two 
Housing Sites. 

Sir Alexander Stenning, the assessor, has 
made the following awards: First place, 
Mr. W. Edwards, Taunton; second, Mr. 
Stanley R. Miller, A.R.I.B.A., Blooms- 
bury Square; third, Messrs. Blount and 
Williamson, Salisbury. 

Nottingham Town-planning Competition. 

Competitive plans for the laying-out of 
a building site in Nottingham, and the 
erection of 1,200 municipal dwellings, have 
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been judged by Mr. Gotch, architect, 
Kettering, the assessor appointed by the 
Corporation. Prizes of £350, £100, a1 
£50 were offered, and Mr. Gotch’s aw, 
will be. considered by the Housing C 
mittee atanearly date. . 
GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURAL 
APPOINTMENTS. ~~ 

The President of the R.I,B.A. has mad 
the following appointments at the request 
of the Government Departments con. 
cerned: “a ~ 2 
Sir Frank Wills, F.R.I.B.A., Member of 
District Selective Committee No. 8B 
(Bristol), under the Appointments Depart 
ment of the Ministry of Labour. 
Mr. J. W. Cockrill, A.R.1.B.A., Membe; 
of the Production Committee for Housing 
Region M., under the Ministry of Health. 
At the request of the Secretary 
State for India the President ha: 
nominated Mr. Harold —_ Dicksee 
A.R.I.B.A., assistant to the consulting 
architect of the Province of Madras; anc 
Mr. A. L. Mortimer, A.R.I.B.A., as assis 
tant to the consulting architect of thi 
United Provinces. The President ha 
also nominated Mr. A. W. Graham Brown 
Student R.I.B.A., as chief assistant to Mr 
R. E. Stewardson, - A.R.I.B.Agio 
Shanghai. ae 


Poa. . 


COMING: . EVENTSJ3e 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER — 

18 AND: 19. : 
Meetings of the Iron and Steel Institut 
at the Institute of Civil Engineers, Grea 
George Street, Westminster, on Thursda 
at 10.30 a.m., and on Friday at 10 a.m. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, TO SATURDAY 
NOVEMBER 1. - : 
Housing and Health Exhibition at th 
Kelvin Hall of Industries, Kelvingrove 
Glasgow, from the 8th to the 1st Novem 
ber. The City Corporation have found i 
necessary to obtain increased accommode 
tion, and have taken possession of th 
building adjoining the Kelvin Hall. ] 
has been decided to erect two mode 
cottages in the annexe. _ 


ACQUISITION OF LAND FO) 
SCOTTISH HOUSING SCHEMES. 
The procedure to be adopted in the at 

quisition of land for housing schemes 

the subject of a circular issued by th 

Scottish Board of Health. Negotiator 

with the owners as to terms are ot 

carried out by district valuers, a list ¢ 
whom are appended to the circular—wh 
will report to the Chief Valuer. Aft 
consideration the Chief Valuer will deci 
as to the advisability of carrying out t 
purchase, but tha local authority mu 
obtain the sanction of the Board of Healt 
before acquiring the land. | Where it" 
not found possible to negotiate a purchas 
or feu of a desired site, the local authe 
should consider whether, if no other 
able site is available, they should 
steps for compulsory acquisition in ten 
of Section 2 of the Housing, Town Plat 
ning, etc., Act, 1909. In all cases where 
local authority propose to erect hous 
under the State-assisted scheme on grou! 
already their property, the Board ¢ 
that the opinion of the Valuation Offi 

should be obtained as to the present V 

of the ground, and they are prepared | 

accept and allow as part of the cost of t! 

scheme the value so determined by 4 

Valuation Office. “ 
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The Week’s News from Far and Near 


wty New Houses for Bromyard. 
yas been decided to erect forty new 
s in the rural district of Bromyard. 
ost of each house is put at £500, 


ttages without Front Entrances. 
tages built by the Duke of Bedford 
'd his estate at Woburn, Bedford- 
have no front entrances. 

ghty New Houses at Sidmouth. 

es for workmen’s dwellings at Sid- 
i, the Housing Commissioner has ap- 
4d the Vicarage Field, Winslade Road, 
\lexandria Road sites, sufficient for 
i comfortable houses. 


Acton Housing Scheme. 

gn’s housing scheme is now so far 
ced that it is fully expected the majo- 
*the 700 houses to be erected will be 
for occupation by next spring. 

The Cenotaph. 

lication has been made to the Office 
orks by the Wimbledon Corporation 
ure for erection in the borough the 
hit now at Whitehall. 


dgefield Housing Appointment. 
tain Jones, R.A.F., has been ap- 
id architect’s assistant to Sedgefield 
Housing Committee at a salary of 
and Mr. W. Roe, Spennymoor, 
assistant at £150 per annum. 


. Kingsway Building. 


lding has restarted at the Aldwych 
~ on the western side of Kingsway. 
er up on the same side the building 


General Electric Company is being 
‘eted. 


| The Building Puzzle. 
promoters of an Acton cinema state 
hey can get millions of bricks and 
ant labour, the only difficulty being 
ilway trucks for transport, which are 
Government control. 


Architectural Vacancies. 
Teddington Urban District Council 
\viting applications for the appoint- 
of an architect in connection with 
housing scheme. One of the stipu- 
5 is that applicants must be members 
R.I.B.A. 


_ Fireproof Concrete Cottage. 

oncrete cottage is being erected by 
ell’s United Asbestos Company at 
eld, near Uxbridge. The floors and 
are made of asbestos-faced slabs, 


‘In between with concrete. There 
‘ur bedrooms and a bathroom. 

i. . 

| Architectural Partnership. 
‘partnership has been arranged 


mn Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, 
LB.A., and Mr. Geoffry Lucas, 
_B.A., who will practice as architects 
the style of Lanchester, Rickards, 
jucas, at 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1r. 


House Building at Blackpool. 

3lackpool houses are being erected in 
/S parts of the town. Plans of a 
‘Rumber of houses, in addition to 
of Over 400 houses under the housing 
e, have been accepted. In pre-war 
sbout 700 were built annually. 


Housing and Hostels. 

Government have come to a deci- 
9° enable hostels in all parts of the 
y to be vested in the Ministry of 
1, and form part of the national 
ig scheme. There are a great num- 
j hostels available, many are com- 
/' furnished, and some are at present 
\tpied. A case in noint is the large 


; 


hostel at Coventry, which has accommoda- 
tion for some 2,500 persons. These build- 
ings will not be ready for use immediately, 
but it is not thought that their adaptation 
will be particularly expensive. The con- 
verting of empty houses into flats is well in 
hand, especially in- London, where the 
inspection of property has been nearly 
completed. Local authorities are stated to 
be cordially helping the scheme. 


New School for Sheppey. 

The Kent Education Committee have 
decided to provide a new school at Queen- 
borough for about 450 children in the 
urban district of Queenborough and the 
rural parishes of Eastchurch, Elmley, 
Harty, Leysdown, Minster, and Warden. 


Hartlepool Housing Schemes. 

The Hartlepool Town Council have re- 
ceived through the district valuer from the 
landowners’ agents an offer to sell for 
housing eight and a half acres of land in 
Hart Road at £1,150. The District Valuer 
recommended the acceptance of the offer, 
and to this the Council agreed. 


London Building Schemes. 

Work upon the several building 
development schemes held up in the City 
of London during the war will shortly be 
resumed. There are estates in and around 
King William Street that in the near 
future will be covered by imposing blocks. 
Street widening projects will also be pro- 
ceeded with shortly, 


Geological Building as Memorial. 

It is proposed to erect a_ geological 
building in connection with the University 
of Wisconsin as a memorial to Dr. C. R. 
Van Hise, late president of the University, 
thus bringing together under one roof the 
departments of geology andi mining engi- 
neering, and the State and Federal geolo- 
gical surveys. 


Belfast School of Arts and Crafts. 

Mr. Ivor Beaumont, A.R.C.A., M.S.A., 
F.R.S.A., F.I.B.D. (London), Art Master 
and Lecturer in Design, Architecture, and 
Painting at the Northern Polytechnic 
Institute, London, has been appointed 
head of the City School of Arts and Crafts 
at a commencing salary of £600 per 
annum. 


President R.IJ.B.A. and Interviews. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. states 
that, while always glad to see members 
who may wish to consult him on Institute 
or personal matters, he is not always able 
to receive them without previous notice. 
He would, therefore, be greatly obliged if 
members who desire an interview would 
communicate in the first place with his 
secretary, Mr. Barrett, who will always 
arrange an appointment. 


Surplus Government Property. 

The sum realised by sales of surplus 
Government property, as shown by the 
latest official figures, is now £162,509,246. 
This includes £100,633,988 for sale on 
trading account, £46,563,905 for other 
surplus stores at home, and £15,311,353 
abroad. Among important items sold by 
the Disposal Board are: Asbestos cement 
£41,644, and nails £16,125. 


The Devastated Area in France and 
Belgium. 

The French Red Cross organisation to 
bring home to the British public the real 
state of affairs in the devastated area of 
Northern France and Belgium have 
arranged a series of personally conducted 


tours through the region, in which a num- 
ber of representative men will be the 
guests of the French Red Cross. The 
R.1.B.A. has been approached, and it has 
been arranged that the President (Mr. 
John W. Simpson) and Sir Banister 
Fletcher, Sheriff of London, and members 
of the R.I.B.A. Council, will start on a 
tour, leaving London on September 4. 


Sidlesham Landmark. 

An ivy-covered building at Sidlesham, 
one of the most interesting landmarks in 
West Sussex, midway between Chichester 
and Selsey, is to be demolished. It was 
erected in 1755. It is intended to use the 
French bricks of which it is constructed in 
building modern premises. 


A Shakespeare Hostelry for Sale. 

Shakespeare Hotel, an interesting old 
fourteenth-century half-timbered building 
in Stratford-on-Avon, is in the market. 
Originally the building was a manor house, 
but for 200 years it has been an hotel. 
Centrally situated between Henley Street, 
the birthplace of Shakespeare, and Holy 
Trinity Church, the resting-place of the 
poet, the hostelry has. always been a 
favourite resort. 


Gifts to Aberdeen Art Gallery. 

Lord and Lady Cowdray of Dunecht 
have promised to give Aberdeen Town 
Council £20,000 to provide a hall and art 
museum in the proposed new wing of the 
Aberdeen Art Gallerv. The hall and 
museum will be named after the donors. 
Further extensions and their costs include 
a gallery, £14,000; a war memorial and a 
court, £25,000; and the site, £7,000. Sir 
James Murray has promised £2,000 
towards the £66,000 required. 


Birkenhead House Construction Co., Ltd. 

A private company with this title has 
just been registered with a capital of 
£5,000 in £1 shares, to carry on the busi- 
ness of builders, contractors, builders’ mer- 
chants, makers of and dealers in building 
requisites, furniture, furnishings, fixtures, 
and household requisites, etc. The sub- 
scribers are D. Evans, 8, Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead, builder and estate agent ; and 
W.E. Kiffen, 76, Park Road West, Birken- 
head, contractor, and they are first 
directors. 


Edinburgh Housing Progress. 

The Edinburgh Corporation Housing 
and Town-planning Committee have adju- 
dicated upon the competitive plans sub- 
mitted by architects in Edinburgh and 
Midlothian for the groups of houses about 
to be erected at Saughton, Craigleith, 
Wardie, and Willowbrae. The number of 
houses to be erected (including those at 
Gorgie, where building operations are 
already in progress) is 3,500, and it is the 
intention to proceed with the four new 
areas at once. 


The Cost of Land. 

A table showing the cost of land for the 
housing schemes of local authorities where 
loans for purchases have already been 
sanctioned by the Ministry of Health has 
been published. The average cost per acre 
in thirty-five county boroughs is returned 
at £198; forty-four other boroughs and 
urban districts with populations exceeding 
20,000, at £190; 127 boroughs and urban 
districts with populations of less than 
20,000, at £180; fifty-eight rural districts, 
#112. The average cost per acre for the 
264 local authorities is £188. Work is now 
in progress on schemes for 4,823 houses. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Two New Introductions. 

The illustrations show two of the newly- 
designed gas stoves of the Davis Gas 
Stove Company, Ltd., of 60, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. The gas interior fire, Fig 1, 
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FIG. 1.—‘‘N.H.” GAS INTERIOR. 


has been produced with a special view to 
national housing requirements, and is de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ N.H.’’ gas interior. It 
is supplied complete, ready for building in. 
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FIG. 2.—RANGE INSET ‘‘ BURN-ALL.” 


Fig 2 shows the Davis range inset 
‘burn-all,’? which consists of a portable 
folding stove with adjustable sides, for 
fitting temporarily into the fire-box of any 
existing kitchen range. Its purpose is to 
furnish a ready and convenient means for 
the rapid disposal, by burning, of every 
species of kitchen refuse, wet or dry, when 
the kitchen range coal fire is not in use. 
A connecting piece is fitted for the accom- 
modation of flexible tubing run from the 
nearest gas supply, the burner, which is 
masked from falling ash, heating the per- 
forated plate, through the holes of which 
the flames protrude for the rapid incinera- 
tion of the refuse it is desired to be rid of. 
The adjustable sides rest against the sides 
of the fire box and thus prevent the refuse 
from falling anywhere except on the com- 
bustion plate. 

A Substitute for Glass. 

We have received from Messrs. Burrell 
and Lethern, of St. Martin’s House, 29, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, a sample of 
Glassnet, which should be especially use- 
ful as a substitute for glass in factories, 


hot-houses, out-houses, and in the con- 
struction of illuminated signs. Glassnet 
is supplied in any colour and in six 


different grades, thus making it adaptable 
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to all requirements. The weights per 
square yard range from 1lb. 20z. to 
3lb. goz. and 5 lb. 30z., the two latter 
types being claimed by the firm to with- 
stand a weight of 3501b. per square inch. 
Fixing of the substitute, which can be cut 
to shape by an ordinary pair of shears, 
may be done in the case of doors, parti- 
tions, and windows by means of a small 
fillet tacked round the edge of the framing 
or by a bead tacked inside a rebate. The 
firm claim that Glassnet will withstand 
weather, and will not rust, and that it is 
less expensive than glass. 


Paint and Pigments. 

Cuirass Products, Ltd., of 39, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1, writes as fol- 
lows: “We read with great interest your 
article on the history and properties of 
paints, and can endorse your opinion as 
to the importance of the fineness of the 
pigment. We have in use a black paint 
made from tar which has very great last- 
ing properties. The pigment in this paint 
is not added, and it would be impossible to 
grind any pigment as fine as this pigment 
is» On the paint being highly diluted with 
benzol and put under a powerful micro- 
scope little black particles can be seen 
floating. The diameter of these small 
black particles is about the same as that 
of a microbe, and even when the paint is 
heavily diluted with benzol they do not fall 
to the bottom of the liquid, but remain in 
suspension. This paint has consequently 
a great spreading power (15,000 sq. ft. to 
the cwt. on smooth metal). The paint goes 
ten gallons to the cwt. As this paint runs 


like water a man _ covers double 
the surface in given time as com- 
pared with oxide paints. The vehicle 
in this paint is waterproof and 


elastic and adheres verv strongly to steel. 
It does not crack or blister in a tropical 
sun, standing as it does 7oo deg. F. If we 
may say so, we think in your article the 
vehicle is not given sufficient importance. 
The vehicle in all good paint should be 
absolutely waterproof, and, if possible, 
acid and alkali-proof. It also should be 
an absolute non-conductor of electricity, 
and should not become brittle even after 
it has been applied to steel for five years, 
all of which is true of the paint we manu- 
facture.” 


Male 


‘“ AUSTRALIA ” 
MAKING MACHINE, SHOWING RAMMING 
APPARATUS DOWN. 


CONCRETE BLOCK- 


1919. 


An Australian Concrete Mae; 
The Australian Concrete Block 
Syndicate, Ltd., of 608, Salisbu 
London Wall, have placed on the 
a concrete block machine, the i 
of Mr. G. A. Tonkin, who was a the 
break of war manager of the Adelaide C 
crete Block Yard. The  “ Austral 
machine is simple in construction | 
working, and is capable of — 
types of blocks required for building | 
poses. Blocks of any thickness up to « 
can be produced by the machine, wi 
has a mechanical ramming apparatus 
a false bottom on which rests the bl 
mould. As the block is finished a f 
lever is operated, ejecting the block f 
the machine, thus obviating all heavy 
ing but maintaining speed im out 
Additionally, the making of the block 
all done with the machine in a horizo 
position, and as they are left in that j 
tion on. the trays to set, the preser 
quantity of water recommended by 
Institute of Concrete Engineers can i 
riably be used. It is claimed that one 


THE ‘‘AUSTRALIA” CONCRETE BL 
MAKING MACHINE AT WORK. 


working a normal eight-hour day 
mould 350 blocks, measuring 24 by 12 
of any thickness up to 9 in.. The 
also claim that approximately 300 DI 
could be laid daily, which would equal 
siderably over -3,000 . bricks. A sp 
feature of the machine work is the ‘ 
piece block which allows, in a wall, 
tinuous horizontal ventilation, and, 
reason of there being no cont 
between the outer and inner walls, ¢ 
yates the possibility of dampness pent 
ing. This cavity could also be usec 
the passage of pipes for heating. — 
Demonstrations are being carried 
daily at the rear of Australia Hi 
Strand, by members of the syndicate 
of whom have served with the Austr 
forces. ‘ 
Athens Exhibition. i 
King Alexander of Greece has const 
to open the Exhibition of British | ! 
factures organised by the Federatio 
British Industries in Athens. The | 
date is not yet known, but it is expect 
be Sunday, October 19. This will 
public “gala” opening, but the ext 
will be arranged and the Exhih 
to trade visitors on the date already 
October 13 (October 1, O.S.).- — 
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[AT pise de terre dwellings have become a 
“practical proposition” is a very positive 
indication of the straits to which the housing 
ion has been reduced. When the future historian 
; down in cold print that in the twentieth year of 
wentieth century there was such a dearth of 
s that commonly one of them would be packed 
half a dozen families—nay, that, against all 
cy, a whole family: in extreme but still too 
on cases two or even three families would be 
d together in one room—the reader of the third 
urth generation onward will suspect that 
lans are imaginatively magnifying a_ sordid 
is of truth. When he reads that shortly after 
mclusion of the Great World War there was a 
s proposal to make house-walls of rammed earth, 
‘cause of the shortage of real building materials, 
erely to save expense, he will exclaim, ‘‘ Nay, but 
e shadow of Balbus the wall-builder, these 
‘ans are ingenious in the invention of falsehoods, 
is one is so large and tough that no human gorge 
wallow it.” Incredible indeed it will seem that 
2d Britons should at this time of day be asked to 
out of their cave-dwellings, their superannuated 
‘ars or railway trucks, their converted or un- 
‘ted camp huts, and revert to the rammed earth 
‘pounded chalk of their medieval ancestors. For 
uf-timber work of the ancients was commonly 
n with any sort of stuff that would stay where it 
At 
vas not until the Great Fire had burnt out 
lague-haunted city, and meanly conceived 
igs had been thereby thoroughly discredited, 
wicks came into general use, commonly with a 
an of plaster to cover up the brick rubble between 
osts—a practice well known to the ancient 
‘ans, who covered over their rough adobe with a 
sf stucco, which they decorated with paint. 
*sque though it may be, the old half-timber work 
aly less primitive than wattle-and-daub, and to 
to it is to take a long stride back towards 
British barbarism. Nor does one love it the 
yecause its advocates can point to an example 
) walling that is alleged to have endured for a 
*dyears. That an evil thing, which ought never 
e existed, has survived for a century is no argu- 
for its further extension either in time or in 
but rather should provoke an immediate appeal to 
ckaxe. Mud, whether of clay or of common or 
1 humus—it seems really necessary to speak in 
des to enthusiastic reactionaries—is not a noble 
al, nor is it beautiful. We very gravely doubt 
‘rit is sanitary; but that is a question that one 
rather refer to the Ministry of Health, who, we 
ident, will not hestitate to condemn any build- 
terial that is cheap and nasty. But whether or 
sé-de-terre construction is noxious to health, 
4 or not it breathes through pores as efficient 
ise of bricks, whether or not it sucks moisture 
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Plain Words on Pisé de Terre 


from outside and exhales it into the room, whether or 
not it cracks in the fervent heat or crumbles after a hard 
frost, or whether it 1s infested with infusoria and gives 
off noxious emanations—independently of all these 
considerations the insuperable objection to rammed 
earth as a building material—so to call it for want of 
a more appropriate term—is its unutterable meanness. 
If it be contended that ‘“‘earth to earth’’ is a saying 
that should forbid despisal of so vital a substance, the 
reply would be that the objection is not to earth but 
to dirt, which Huxley defined as “‘ matter in the wrong 
place.’ Sentiment and association assess the values of 
most earthly or earthy things, and these potent 
influences are strongly opposed to the use of any sort of 


-crude earth to form the walls of the habitations of man. 


Stone, it is true, is a natural product of Mother Earth, 
but is it not a noble material, responding nobly to the 
art of the architect and the sculptor, its possibilities of 
beautiful form (to say nothing of pleasing texture) 
being fit to command the utmost wit and skill of man in 
the highest development of his genius ? 

Brick, again, though the patent of nobility be com- 
monly denied it, is by no means to be regarded as a 
base material. Its colour and texture give it charac- 
ter. True, it is of the earth, earthy; but it has been 
“tried so as by fire,” has, in fact, undergone many 
processes, will endure through centuries, gathering 
mellow beauty from time and weather and repays skill in 
the choice and the laying by being the chief essential 
of a really homelike exterior. It is earth with a differ- 
ence—not common clay tipped out of. a barrow and 
beaten into the semblance of a wall, nor earth pum- 
melled into the form of ‘‘cobs,’’ but earth selected, 
mixed, moulded, and cooked, with almost as much art 
and scrupulosity as a chef de cuisine would devote to a 
more delicate sort of confection. 

But is there not considerable dignity about cooked 
earth ?—bricks being far less dainty than any kind of 
biscuit-ware, including that wherewith the potter 
charms us, or than that terra-cotta (“‘ cooked earth’’) 
that George Tinworth made so popular as an adorn- 
ment for buildings; for while few could emulate his 
artistry in figures, there were many craftsmen who 
saw from his example how fine a means of decoration 
—with swags, urns, vases, panels, arabesques, or with 
bricks or blocks of varied tints and shapes—lay ready 
to their hand: and great, if not exactly glorious. was the 
revival of an’ art that the Romans had not despised. 
Then, when the fronts of public-houses broke out into 
garish colours on glossy or matt surfaces of terra-cotta 
ware, which became more and more shapely in torm and 
true to size as the methods of mixing and firing were 
improved, there arose a strong prejudice against terra- 
cotta, which, however, in certain modified forms, now 
finds favour with many architects. 

Terra-cotta, however, is not raw earth, but cooked 
earth, a natural product treated artificially, and bearing 
legibly on its face the stamp of man’s handiwork. 
Similarly dignified is reinforced concrete, of which the 
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most ignorant beholder knows that it is eloquent of the 
scientific, ingenious, and resourceful mind of man, who, 
aided by the cunning of chemistry, has contrived out ot 
mud the most enduring, the most plastic, the most 
versatile of building materials. But again this is mud 
with a difference so vast as to deride comparison with 
pisé de terre. It is hard to believe that this sleek and 
almost impalpable powder is (or was) clay that has 
come through a severe ordeal of fre and water, from 
which it has emerged, not merely chastened and trans- 
mogrified beyond recognition, but invested with new 
and priceless qualities, discovered and developed by 
the ingenious mind of man; and cement or cement con- 
crete can be shaped to any pattern or use that man can 
conceive or execute. It is as if man were a magician; 
Heme his mastery over rammed earth is mere brute 
orce. 

And after all these noble achievements—pisé de 
terre!—-a harking back to the adobe of the early 
Egyptians, without their facilities for sun-baking, and 
without their decency in covering up the rough work 
with decorated coatings. Is it not humiliating to the 
verge of acute distress to think that we have been 
driven to this extremity? For aught we know, the 
pisé-de-terre dwelling may be as weathertight and 
sanitary as its most ardent advocates proclaim it to be, 


Notes and 


Government and the Building Industry. 


TTENTION is directed to the two resolutions 
(which we publish on a later page) passed 
by the Building Industries Consultative Board 

formed iby the R.J.B.A., and representing not 
only the architects, but the employers and the 
operatives in the building industry. Of these resolu- 
tions, the first is to the effect that the stocks of bricks 
and other building material held by the Government in 
excess of actual requirement should be sold in the open 
market. The second is like unto it, urging that the 
building industry should now -be completely freed from 
Government control and interference. These resolutions 
seem by no means premature, notwithstanding the ill 
results that are mentioned below as being directly conse- 
quent on relaxed restrictions; for the demolition of 
inhabited dwellings could hardly be prevented by 
restricting supplies of materials; and the obvious danger 
of uncontrolled supplies being cornered by capitalists 
and speculators could be averted by transferring control 
de facto but not de jure from the Government to a 
representative organisation appointed by the building 
industry itself. It seems clear that if there are not 
enough materials to meet all requirements some system 
of rationing is inevitable to avoid unfair distribution. 
It seems equally clear that the committee entrusted with 
distribution must have at its back the authority of 
Government, otherwise its decisions will be flouted and 
thwarted. Government should not hold the committee 
on a tight leash, but should ‘be contented to keep a watch- 
ful eye on it. One of the most useful duties of this 
committee should be the weekly issue of a bulletin of 
material stocks, and a detailed account of their distribu- 
tion and application. 


The the 


It was foreseen that the withdrawal of the war-time 
restrictions on building would, in some instances, give 
rise to abuse of the newly regained liberty. Several 
such cases have been already made public, and it is 
rather surprising that many more have not come to 
light. Two that have aroused much indignation— 
some of it promptly translated into action—relate to 
the demolition of dwellings to make room for picture- 
houses. In one instance—at Maidstone—it would 
seen that the public took alarm rather prematurely 
They had not investigated the facts, which seem to be 


Picture-house and Dwelling. 
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but, nevertheless, we cannot abide its over-rac 
of the soil. It is an old tag of the connoiss 

cottages that ‘‘ they should look as if they ha 
out of the soil.” Pisé-de-terre cottages will loo 
that. They ought to; for that and their und 
cheapness are their sole merits that we need no 
on trust. But it cannot be too emphatically 
that the great and insuperable objection to 
the very raw material of which their walls are 
with the implied degradation of various stan 
This degradation need not be specified in ¢ 
Those who know and feel it will not need the pa 
lars, and those who do not would merely disput 
point. And our object is neither controversy 
personal condemnation. For while we are conv: 
that the use of so base a material is reactionary, 
is of the nature of a desperate expedient, wer 
nise most cordially the admirable objects of | 
who are going to so much trouble and expense in 
they believe to be the public interest. Those éb 
have been so eloquently advocated, and s¢ 

excellent architectural skill has been devoted t 
materialisation, that it seems rather ungratef 
protest, as we do most emphatically, that the poli 
glorifying the mud wall is a huge mistake, soci 
cally as well as esthetically. J. P.M 
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that, although the Maidstone Picture Palace Com 
Ltd., have prepared a scheme involving the demo 
of a dozen cottages, they have no intention of pi 
them down until accommodation can be found fe 
tenants. There is apparently no means of bn 
down the company to this fair promise, and it 
therefore wise on the part of the Corporation to re: 
as it did after passing the plans, that these shou 
forwarded to the Ministry of Health, witl 
expression of opinion that such buildings as pi 
houses should not be erected until sufficient labou 
available to deal with housing requirements. I 
circumstances, this resolution was beyond qué 
right and proper, and the Ministry of Health m: 
credited with sufficient intelligence to divine the 
tations of the resolution, which clearly deals 
special conditions, and must not be taken as favo 
tne general exclusion of all kinds of building € 
that of dwellings. It means nothing more no 
than that the housing difficulty must not be imer 
in a single instance by pulling down dwellings to 
room for picture-houses—an act that would t 
hideously immoral that no humane architect would 
it his countenance. Control of building oper 
seems to be necessary still; but so long as it 1s exe 
with wise and-just discrimination, nobody worth 
sidering will be one penny the worse for it. |! 


Results of Relaxed Control. 5 


Great excitement has been aroused in Whitecha 
the action of a small syndicate which, it is allegec 
given only seven days’ notice to the tenants of a bl 
house property which is to be destroyed to make wi 
a picture-house. It is stated that a hundred and t 
five persons are being displaced. These tenants 
many sympathisers, who have expressed their inc 
tion by pulling down the hoarding which _ hat 
erected round the condemned premises, and the 
who interfered had a rough time of it, and had toh 
forced. They are a primitive folk down Whitec 
way, and the populace is apt to seize eagerly 2 


ny ¢ 
tunity for what is locally known, we have been to 
a “shemozzle.” But how comes it that the present 
sion for the exhibition of primitive emotions has 
afforded them? How can it be possible, ina suppe 
highly civilised country, for a syndicate, or for any 
to purchase one’s house over onc’s head, and 
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bout one’s ears supposing one finds it impossible 
ply with a week’s notice? If this can be done 
qymunity, and with the most impeccable legality, 
wisa Hass.” Rather it is much worse than that. 
yre wicked than a Kiplingesque camel. Immediate 
is necessary in ali the laws relating to landlord 
enant. These laws are almost incredibly 
us, having ‘been made by landlords for landlords, 
y rights which the tenant has being “to pay up and 
easant.” It was confidently expected that national 
x would enforce drastic reforms by putting the 
in a more equitable and less hazardous position ; 
ional housing is still incipient, and while corpora- 
re considering whether it is really worth while to 
alding operations, cinema syndicates are getting 
. demolition if not in building. If Dora and the 
y of Health are really powerless in such matters, 
_ Act to prevent the unnecessary demolition of 
gs should be the first item on the order paper 
‘arliament next assembles. While they are about 
lawgivers might insert a clause rendering impos- 
ie offering up to auction of a whole township, as 
strange case of the town of Shaftesbury, where 
olting incident has happened more than once. It 
‘ttedly difficult to say exactly why such transac- 
; selling a town by auction scandalise one’s sense 
niety, but the fact remains that they do; and the 
could be more easily understood if one could 
> the Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral knocked 
in one lot or separately.” Of course the cases are 
y parallel, these buildings being statedly sacred ; 
n a town is sacred by its human associations. 
Devonshire House. 

n there is a shortage of other exciting news the 
(pers fall back on some variant of the “ persistent 
|” that Devonshire rouse 1s for sale, or is sold. 
ment made last Friday night was that this “stiil- 
Bermoothes ”’ of a mansion had been sold for a 
/pounds sterling. “A good round sum,” but at 
worth but little more than half its pre-war value. 
ne thought, in these hard times, who but an 
an syndicate could raise the purchase price or 


rartedly talk about pulling down so historical a- 


make room for “a huge hotel’’?? But on Satur- 
orming it was announced, with an assumption of 
ty, that the purchasers were not an American 
ite but a firm of London builders, and that the 
as not a cool million but £750,000. Still more 
tan the price is the pity that London’s continual 
huge hotels seems inseparable from a corres pond- 
8S in treasurable town-houses. Devonshire 
(it is believed, stands on the site of a mansion 
Inigo Jones. Kent designed the present build- 
ch was completed in 1737, or thereabouts, at a 
‘about £20,000. Comparing that price with the 
| which the American syndicate was said to have 
ne was tempted to imagine for a moment that 
e included the pictures; but that cannot be; for 
dans, the Tintorettos, the Murillos, and the 
dses, to say nothing of the works cf Rubens, 
indt, Vandyke, and Jacob Jordaens, make up a 
pn that is priceless. A library rich in treasures of 
literature, including John Philip Kemble’s fine 
10us colJection of old plays, is also too valuable a 
‘on to be “thrown into the bargain.” The en- 
Ptice is probably an effect of the difference in 
eCtive currency values of 1737 and 1919, and of 
| more remarkable present-day increase in the 
#f town sites. Stratton Street and Berkeley 
‘adjacent to Devonshire House, were laid out by 
Welyn. who writes, “I went to advise and give 
mS about building two streets in Berkeley 
Ss. . I could not but deplore that sweet place 
the most noble gardens, courts, and accommoda- 
lately portico, etc., anywhere about town) should 
uch straitened and turned into tenements.” Evi- 
ne did not relish this little essay in town-planning, 
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and his gentle shade will be sorely vexed when the 
rumour reaches him that tall tenements are the alterna- 
tive to the colossal hotel at first apprehended. Devon- 
shire House is almost the last of the London mansions, 
and its gracious presence would be sadly missed. 


Furniture Design and Construction. 

Furniture dealers are having the time of their lives. 
Although prices were never so high, buyers were never 
so plentiful. But the dealer has some cruel thorns in 
his rose-stuffed couch. His supplies hardly meet the 
extraordinarily brisk demand, and often he is inclined 
to shed tears to think of the colossal business he could 
do if only he could get the goods. Primarily it is the 
demobilised soldier, hastily married before going to the 
war, who is creating the scarcity by spending his 
gratuity on the domestic plenishings for which his bride 
had been hitherto dependent on the parents in whose 
charge he left her. Then, seeing the high prices that 
any old lumber would fetch, the established house- 
holders of the middle classes unloaded theirs, and were 
then sometimes in a position to buy the “genuine 
antiques” weeded out by the aristocracy from their 
“ancestral homes.’’ Thus there is. continuous move- 
ment all along the line, and there are hopeful signs of 
improved taste in the purchasers. One would like to 
hear, however, of greater acitivity in the manufacture 
of new furniture. Apparently the craftsman has been 
held up through the growing scarcity of suitable wood; 
but we have been able to record at least one notable 
instance in which an eminent firm of building con- 
tractors has been able to keep together an admirable 
staff (which otherwise must have been disbanded 
owing to the prohibition of building work) by employ- 
ing it in the construction of furniture designed by 
architects. Of course architects should design the 
furniture of the more important houses that they plan, 
and they have always done so. It would seem that 
Inigo Jones was an adept in this subsidiary art, and 
what Kent, Chambers, and the brothers Adam could do 
or inspire in this kind is notorious. Heppelwhite, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and other joiners and cabinet- 
makers, deserve all the kudos that their brilliant work 
excites, but for many of their most beautiful designs 
they are indebted to some eminent architect. This 
instance of the building firm setting its men to work 
on the making of furniture designed bv architects 1s 
therefore in accordance with a venerable precedent, 
and it is to be trusted that this successful revival will 
inaugurate a new era of good taste and sound practice. 


Substitute Building Materials. 

Admittedly one of the most menacing of the 
many serious difficulties with which the country 1s 
at present struggling in its efforts to restore the 
prosperity of the nation, is the calamitous dearth 
of building materials. | So much is at stake, and so 
urgent is the need of the materials for the erection of 
buildings of every class and kind, that the problem is 
hardly less momentous than that presented by the 
decreased output of coal. While the question directly 
affects the health and wealth of us all, it has a yet 
more pressing claim to the earnest consideration of 
those engaged in the building industry; and it is not 
surprising that in these circumstances architects and 
builders are earnestly seeking trustworthy information 
concerning the many substitutes for ordinary materials 
—both those that are of established reputation and 
those that have been newly  introduced—which 
inventive enterprise has produced. With the object of 
giving skilled guidance to those who desire authentic 
particulars of such materials, the editors have com- 
missioned a qualified architect to furnish critical reports 
from time to time, based on his personal investigations, 
into the merits of the more recent building substi- 
tutes, and these reports will duly appear in our 
columns. They should be of considerable assistance 
to all who are called upon to take part in the great 
rush of reconstruction that 1s now upon us. 
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Architectural Causerie 


tion in a vague way, manv hoping that things will right 

themselves without conscious effort on their part. Yet, 
something is required beyond the reiteration of the command, 
“Now is the time.” Before any reformation of taste can be 
effected we must reorganise our ideas and ideals, not only on 
housing, which is the most pressing need, but on other sub- 
jects, such as those. affecting the minor comforts of domestic 
life, One of the demands of the day is the necessity for simple 
and inexpensive furniture instead of the shoddy stools and 
tables which were formerly fobbed off on a careless public. As 
far as useless articles of convenience go, certain districts in 
London owe their prosperity to an abnormal demand for things 
cheap and showy, such commodities proving more costly in the 
long run. When Queen Victoria first ruled, it was said that 
the artisan enjoyed luxuries which previously had only been 
allowed to the governing classes; a statement somewhat wide 
of the truth, for at that time England was exceptionally rich 
in cottage furniture; the antique dealer had not risen to the 
practice of selling new lamps for old, and many of the chairs, 
tables, warming-pans, and wooden beds depicted. by Morland 
during his rambles in the country were still treasured by the 
descendants of the original owners. Was not this the age of 
the revised type of Windsor chair? The heavy tables, some 
of which-were merely planks on trestles, had been cleared out 
of the Squire’s hall and parlour a century since, to the benefit 
of the sons of the fields. Village carpenters were still minister- 
ing ta the needs of local communities, and jobbing builders in 
out-of-the-way hamle‘s gained an honest living by carrying out 
repairs in the great house, and sometimes designing and 
executing pieces of serviceable furniture. ; 


ie these momentous days it is usual to speak of reconstruc- 


* * * * 


By the vear 1837 traditional design in furniture was under- 
going a complete change in favour of what was politely termed 
“modern upholstery.” The elegant fancies of Sheraton had 
given place to the somewhat ponderous “ English Empire” 
taste, and this phase soon after favoured a pernicious form. of 
Louis Quinze design. In this the origin of Early Victorian fur- 
niture can be seen; at first the circular table, the sofa table, 
the half-tester bedstead, as well as the monumental sideboard 
and the upright pianoforte exhibited the elemental lines of Per- 
cier et Fontaine, or Thomas Hope’s refined inventions. Gradually 
the heavy pieces of mahogany, of walnut, and rosewood, were 
vulgarised by the addition of ill-conceived scrolls in supposed 
imitation of the glories of the age of Madame Pompadour, with 
a slight leavening of quasi-medizval carving to confuse the 
uninitiated. It was supposed that the greatest elegance had 
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(From a print dated 180>.) 


MORGAN AND SANDERS’ FURNITURE SHOW-ROOM, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


been reached in modern upholstery when the splendid q 
and hangings of Victoria’s early years were hung Over th 
eighteenth-century architraves in imitation of the hangi 
cloth of gold, embroidered with heraldic badges, blue 
decorated ' with silver Lons; richly wrought t 
and other pomps and vanities of the spacious days of Eliz 
In addition to a passion for French inspiration, the vota 
Victorian fashion were disposed to a revival of the in 
decoration of Tudor houses indicated in the coloured dr 
by Joe Nash. - = 
* * * * aj i 
The Early Victorians were seeking for models to imita, 
they were too closely connected to the eighteenth cent 
understand the refinements of their immediate a 
besides, the steam engine was at work. Writers dealin 
the age of Elizabeth described the ornate style of the mo 
They extolled the buffets and heavily carved tables, th 
beds of the Stuarts, the inlaid cabinets, the velvet and 
cushions, the folding screens covered with figured clot) 
needlework and other appurtenances. Everybody was; 
to emulate the Elizabethan and Jacobean manner, but 
enthusiasm was dangerous in its ineptitude. 


* 


K * * 

By the year 1840 taste in furnishing was at a very lo} 
Eleven years later it almost.ceased to exist, for waxen fn) 
figures of favourite animals under domical glass shades g; 
the rosewood tables of Buckingham Palace, and were fo) 
the houses of all classes. The lodiging-houses of Bri 
Margate, and Cheltenham about this time were fitted wii 
brackets, all the frippery of coarse marble chimney-piecel 
Leghorn, spindle-shanked chairs from Oxford Street and) 
Greek sofas, pseudo-Italian cornices and chiffoniers of alt 
able design with mirrored backs, and French eagles wii 
stretched wings invaded the sanctity of the Regency hor 
forced the furniture of Morgan and Sanders into the att: 

* * * * 

When George the Fourth was crowned things were no} 
so depressing. The furnishing of the best of the London) 
was simple, for many of the family treasures we 
untouched, in spite of the alluring complexities of ti 
The middle-class houses in Russell Square, built by the! 
of Decimus Burton, were distinctive in these furnishings 
drawing-room was fitted with a Turkey carpet. There’ 
pier glass over the fireplace, there were bell-ropes of cc) 
silk, steel fenders, plain chairs and tables, a Broadwood | 
forte with turned legs, a bookcase neatly sashed, andi 
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LOUIS XV. DOORWAY, PASSAGE 


DU DRAGON, PARIS. 
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7 
d hangings to the windows. _ Two or three pictures by 
rd Wilson, and some good prints in gilt frames, together 
everal elegant miniatures, completed the setting. Draw- 
oms crowded with furniture were to follow the closing 
Great Exhibition. Dining-rooms of the Regency, as far 
movables went, were severity itself; some had circular 
and others mahogany ones with centipede legs, while 
table platforms were carried on two supports, one at each 
ike the bogey-wheel arrangements supporting a modern 
y carriage. Iron bedsteads had not quite come into 
n, but the four-poster and the half-tester, with hangings 
ured stuff, were favoured. Both being extremely high, 
aps were a necessity. Some people still favoured the 
ly bedsteads, designed with immense anchors, to celebrate 
vs triumph at Trafalgar. The collection of gilt-furniture, 
ented with carved dolphins, crustacean detail and finny 
ars for Mr. Fish, formerly in the possession of the Ad- 
y, but now in the collection at South Kensington, is 
| of the extreme fashion of the time. 


}. *« * * * 


liam Morris, the pioneer of the modern movement, was 
with the imagination of the poet; he had all the skill of 
aftsman, and the intelligence of the trained designer, but 
ld not maintain the unequal fight against the steam-engine. 
areenaway, in her Islington shop, caught the eighteenth- 
\y spirit, perhaps from studying the old inhabitants of her 
t, possibly from the diminutive houses and shops of 
aville. and Canonbury, once favourite suburbs of the 
js of London. This talented lady did no little towards 
ucing architects like Eden Nesfield and Norman Shaw to 
the character of English domestic work. The Lodge at 
nd Lowther Lodge, Knightsbridge, resulted. In the late 
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eighties taste for antique furniture occupied the attention of 
all who could afford it. The years of bargains followed. 
Norman Shaw collected over a hundred grandfather clocks, the 
antique dealer came into prominence, and the countryside was 
searched for treasures. Soon the walls of the Royal Academy 
depicted the change in taste. Orchardson and Dendy Sadler 
took the late eighteenth-century settings for the backgrounds 
of their pictures, both artists being good historians, and a sort 
of Pickwickian revue ensued. From this we have not yet become 
emancipated, for many pictures of to-day are nothing more nor 
less than photographic copies of private collections of furni- 
ture with a figure or two added to give piquancy. 
ok k * + 

What is true of English taste applies equally in France and 
America. We are all enjoying the products of our forbears, 
and prefer this form of laziness to busying ourselves creating 
new articles of use. In the meantime manufacturers of cheap 
furniture travesty the prevailing taste. To mitigate the evil 
various coteries are at work, Mr, Romney Green is devoting 
his life to the making of exquisite furniture, Mr. Gimson and 
Mr. Spooner are doing their best to emulate and extend the 
principles of old) craftsmanship, and nearly every artist of note 
is preaching the doctrine of modern design. Many architects 
design furniture in these days and stamp it with their own per- 
sonality, but cost prevents their owning specimens for their 
own enjoyment. It is a great battle this*storming of the castle 
of Giant Vulgarity ; the villain has fortified himself to the best 
advantage, and has prevailed upon the multitude to rally to 
his banner. We architects can do much to undermine his 
reputation, and I for one will lose no opportunity to blow him 
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AERO. 


ELLEY has it that “Life, like a dome of many-coloured 
glass, Stains the white radiance of eternity’ ; but it may 
oceur, even to an enthusiastic partisan of the poet, that 
nile is unjust to an art which at its best always charms, 
ren at its worst evokes a cursory interest. An. idea 
| by the quotation, though far from the poet’s concep- 
, omes into our minds in relation to stained glass ; this, 
good, has usually a strong suggestion of life in it. The 
jit colours, bold outlines, and generous treatment of 
tive parts sometimes distinctly convey an impression of 
[th bright and full, or, if the subject is sombre, you have 
io that existence on earth, though it is transitory, 
it least be good, and in its passing worthy of regret. 

= stained glass windows may be with advantage used for 
|Picting of historical scenes or the commemoration of 
ages of historical interest there are numerous proofs. 
lh for portraiture oil paintings have a great pre-excel- 
‘yet in glass figures are seen with greater ease, and 
do not require so much light. Even on a winter’s day 
ssible to see quite clearly the windows of the late seven- 
century that represent some of the Tudor and Stuart 
jehs in the old London Church of St. Andrew Under- 
here are five princes depicted, beginning with 
d VI. and ending with Charles Il. ; they are all in the 
© of their own time, and on this ground alone are 
ng in juxtaposition. In the case of Edward VI., the 
ears no crown, but a modest cap. The diadem itself 


)N the ground. Elizabeth is in a wonderful 
too brilliant blue, 


these 


lower lights of the windows are filled with the royal 
y orters’ mottoes, and other insignia. The last 
ght is Dutch William’s, and his family motto, 

is noticeable, many times repeated on 


ult to see why some such scheme of a window 
€ adaptable to our modern conditions: a sea-port’s 


The Architectural Significance of Stained Glass 


By F. D WARD, M.A. 


town-hall might have a window of admirals: a garrison-town’s 
of generals, and there should be no perplexity about insignia. 
But there are other uses of glass: the Jesse window, for 
example. Without any irreverence, and on a small scale, its 
principles might be adapted for commemorating families who 
have lost relatives in the war. Not every one has seen a Jesse 
window, but there is really some quality very fascinating in 
their design. The famous one at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, 
has figures of the descendants of Jesse in its glass, but the 
window is ancillary to the sculpture, since other figures in 
stone stand on little brackets in the shafts of the window, and 
the stone-work forms the tree, springing from the recumbent 
figure of Jesse. 

Another window of this kind, and dated TOs Piswee 
Llanrhaiadr, in the Vale of Clwyd. There are no stone figures 
here, the whole design is in glass, and perhaps the work is 
better in consequence. Jesse is a large recumbent figure, from 
whom spring branches showing the generations of Our Lord’s 
ancestry. The little half-figures of kings in oval medallions, 
with abundant brightly coloured foliage around them, are some 
of them most pleasing, and ‘especially attractive is the small 
full-length of King David, with his harp in his hand. 

Sometimes a quite simple design in glass is effective, if it is 
artistic. Thus at Hornchurch, Essex, in a smallish decorated 
window of three lights, on a general background of white 
diamond quarries adorned with little yellow patterns in out- 
line, there are, in the central light, a Crucifixion where the 
figure is white, the cross yellow, and in the side-lights—on the 
left, in a dark circular border, the arms of Deincourt, on the 
right another coat of the same, now composed of odd and 
meaningless fragments. The loin-cloth of the Christ is dark. 
A border of blue foliation, and, on a white ground, yellow 
faces of lions, runs round each light. There is a picture of 
Edward the Confessor in the tracery. This is work of the 
fourteenth century, and though it has been rather disturbed 
since then, it is still effective and pleasing. Such compara- 
tively inexpensive memorials might still be used with advantage 
if only taste guided the work. 

Stained glass may indeed be reduced to yet simpler terms 
than this: mere shields of arms in roundels. if there are enough 
of them, will illuminate a window very beautifully. In the 
quaint Essex church of North Ockenden the west window 
contains embedded in what is evidently much more modern 
glass, some six old coats, including those of England, 
France, Bohun, Warrenne, Beauchamp, and Poyntz. The 
red in some of these is of a glorious deep colour, and again the 
yellow, where it occurs, has a quality like gold, partly due 
perhaps to age. It is chiefly because we are more accustomed 
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to scenes in windows, to groups of figures, that old glass like 
that which has been described receives so little attention. 

In all stained glass the treatment of the subject is quite as 
important as the subject itself. Colours that harmonise, 
glaring obtrusion of one tint avoided, lines that do not clash 
or seem out of place, careful proportion of the parts, good 
glass with the colour well burnt into it, these things are 
essential. 

Single figures 
windows at West 


on brackets are sometimes excellent. The 
Wickham, in Kent, of the fifteenth century, 
are relevant examples. In the north aisle there is a picture of 
St. Christopher with the child Jesus. The saint holds a great 
yellow staff. Over his brown-red dress he wears a white cloak 
with yellow borders and cuffs. His head-gear is blue and puce. 
The Child is in white with yellow hems. His hair is of an 
orange-yellow tint; the halo of a greenish blue. In the left 
hand is an orb. The river is white, with yellow fish ; the river 
banks are green, and red trees grow on them. All this com- 
position is on a heavy yellow bracket without any kind of stem 
or pedestal. The surrounding glass consists simply of quarries 
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containing the Sacred monogram, and is probably mo 
The other lights are similar in general treatment, 
companion light to the picture of St. Christopher contai 
figure of St. Catherine, having a red halo, holding a y 
book, treading on a prostrate king. She wears a puce : 
white underdress, a white mantle with yellow borders, 
wheel in the background is yellow. In the east window of 
aisle, the southernmost light has a magnificent figure o} 
Virgin Mary, crowned, in a red robe, a white mantle, and 
a dark-blue halo. The child Jesus is in purple, the hair or 
in colour. In this, as in one or two others of the series 
figures stand on tile pavements of green squares, altern 
dark and a little lighter ; beneath these are the usual brac! 
This is the last kind of windows it is intended to con 
here; in this again exists a fairly simple type useful for 
memorials; and without any aspersion on designs wher 
entire window is filled, it was thought that it might be u 
to treat of the simpler sorts which are not so generally kn 
and have yet power to nlease our esthetic sense, either in 
ancient originals or if modernly adapted. [ 


Georgian Houses in Ireland’ 


eighteenth-century architecture is not one of them ; 
indeed, in Dublin alone there is a wealth of material, 
to absorb the detail of which is a study of years. 

When the Georgian Society was formed some ten years ago 
go per cent. of the existing work was unknown, save to a smal] 
and select few, most of whom were not architects. Since that 
time, however, the rate of percentage might be reversed, and 
the greater part of the work, worthy of record, has been dealt 
with in the Georgian Society’s works and_ the companion 
volume, “Georgian Mansions in Ireland.” It is not claimed 
that no scope for the explorer is left, but it is unlikely that any 
work of importance remains to be discovered. Those who 
delight in the fine arrangement of dates and in hair-splitting 
can subdivide the Irish Georgian work into many periods. For 
general purposes, however, one can take three main divisions, 
which are as follows: 

First—The rather coarse type of work following directly on 
Jacobean lines, and as a natural growth from that style. 

Second—The Rococo period, in which wood plays a much 
smaller part than in the first, with a consequent freedom, often 
indeed resulting in riot of design. 

Third—What is usually known as the Adam period, from che 
fact that the famous brothers were’ pioneers and leaders in the 
refinements, sense of scale, and close study of detail, which are 
its leading characteristics. I especially emphasise the sense 
of scale, and shall deal with this point later. There was, as is 
to be expected, a large amount of overlapping, especially 
noticeable in plaster work. There was also a considerable 
amount of redecorating ; and numerous cases occur where the 
older plaster work has been cut out and rooms treated in the 
Adam manner. 

The library of Leinster House is one of the best examples >f 
this, but on account of its unusually large size the result is not 
very happy. The scale of the detail is too small for the size of 
the room. , 

It must be clearly understood that this division of Georgian 
work into three phases is a purely arbitrary one, but a long 
experience in the study of the period has shown it to be conve- 
nient, and it may be useful to summarise briefly the principal 
characteristics of these divisions. 


W E in Ireland have many grievances, but lack of good 


First Phase—Circa 1690-1720. 

The interior is usually stone or brick, either local or im- 
ported, the principal elevation is perfectly symmetrical, and a 
bold cornice is often an outstanding and pleasant feature. ‘I'he 
roof is usually hipped all round, and runs down to a deep over- 
hang at the eaves. Windows are marked by their height and 
thick glazing bars. The plan is arranged so that the chimney - 
stacks balance exactly on the principal elevation, and in the 
more important examples one of the orders 1s generally intro- 
duced to emphasise the main entrance. 

In the interiors wood is the important feature. In the earlier 
examples one frequently gets panelling tunning the complete 
height of the room, with a cornice of the same material. Oak 
is infrequently found, the timber for most of this period being 
native pine which was painted. Doors often have heavy archi- 
traves with Greek corners, with a frieze and pediment over 
them. Mantelpieces are designed to correspond with the doors, 
and are nearly always of wood. The staircase is often of the 


¥*Extracts from an article contributed to the Diamond Jubilee number of the 
“Trish Builder,” by Captain P. L. Dickinson, M.R.J.A.1.. joint-author of 
‘‘ Georgian Mansions in Ireland,” and formerly secretary of the Georgian Society. 


well type, and runs right up the house, having wide hand 
which are deeply ramped at the angles. 

The plaster decorations in these houses are confined 
cipally to the ceilings. The design is nearly always of a si 
rather formal, pattern, often following the plan of the 1 
or being governed by reasons of a constructional nature, 
as a break in the ceiling formed by a beam carrying the j 
The plaster at this time is always in heavy relief and moc 
am Situ. 

The grates are rather a difficult matter on which to a 
at exact information, as in the large majority of cases thee 
types have worn out and been. replaced by later patterns. 
ever, the writer has come to the conclusion that those in 
larger rooms during the early part of the century were m 
always of the basket type, jstanding in an open hearth. 
were usually of wrought irop, having brass panels let into t 
In the smaller rooms they#were of similar material, but 
solidly into the fireplace op&ning. Dogs are found occasio1 
even as late as the Adam @eriod, in conjunction with a 
open hearth. There is no#doubt that they had ceased 10 
generally by the beginninggof the eighteenth century. 


Second Phase—Circa 1720-1770. 

The same general features are found in the interiors as } 
earlier examples, with the exception of the fact that over! 
ing eaves have practically disappeared, and the roof runs 
behind a parapet resting on a cornice. The. details of ; 
tecture, etc., is less coarse, and the great height of windo 
comparison to their width, is less marked. 

Plans show the same general features, but there is a gé 
tendency to place the staircase in the front or main hall m 
of in the back, as in the earlier type. The main staircase 
only serves the first floor, and access to the upper floor 
rooms is gained by one of minor importance. 

With the improvement in the manufacture of wallp 
joinery has become far less important, and a fully par 
room is rare. Oak is practically never found, but mah« 
is met with more or less commonly, and is used as wail 
ting about three feet in height in principal rooms al 
staircases. ‘ 

Plaster work is given much more prominence than forn 
Ceilings, while still , following structural lines as the 
motive, are more fully treated. Conventional floral patteri 
common, and in much lower relief than was the case ea 
Plaster panels on walls are general, and in the main follo 
general lines of the older wooden ones. They are | 
enriched, and floral designs, masonic emblems, figures 
groups occur very often. Grates by this time had deve 
into a fixed type, the larger sort generally having a 5 
elevation with a brass surround, with a hob on either side « 
bars. These are familiar to most people, and are still 
had fairly easily in most of the dealers’ shops. Large nul 
of country houses, and houses in the best residential quart 
Dublin contain grates of this date. The disuse of the 
grate was not so much a matter of fashion as of the chan 
fuel; as during the middle of the century there was a 
increase in the use of coal, which rendered the large 
grate, designed primarily for consuming wood an 
extravagant and unsuitable. i 

Third Phase—Circa 1770-1810. ‘e 

In order to understand any sudden change in style, 
essential to study closely the economic and social conditic 
the time. This fact is not sufficiently understood, and 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 


deal solely with the externals of the Adam Brothers’ 
of design, and do not consider the causes that influenced 
Every student knows what the direct architectural 
ice on the brothers was, and there is not space to discuss 
/iteresting but well-worn subject in a paper of this sort. 
1st, however, be realised that a tremendous commercial 
¢ pment took place all through the eighteenth century, 
wards the end there came a prosperity in the merchant 
shat was without precedent. Previous to this, the big 
acts had concentrated principaily on the mansions of the 
jy and more wealthy landed gentry, but the increased 
j rd of living created a demand for the modest class of 
; wherein at the same time a high architectural develop- 
ae demanded. The manner of Jones, Wren, and their 
¢sors was obviously unsuitable; and the pupils of Kent 
| clearly not design in his style for buildings a tenth of the 
/f those which he had dealt with. The Adam Brothers 
/.eir numerous followers, with their close and refined know- 
¢ of classic ornament, filled the gap. 

| us consider the main features in the same order as in the 
wo phases. The internal treatment is often of stucco, 
te refinement of detail. Windows are larger, but with 
in a glazing bars ; while delicate iron balconies, porches, 
| 


re very much introduced. The oval and half-oval is used 
in, which is a distinctive feature of the last part of the 
{-y, and is almost never found in pre-Adam work. 

» joinery plays a still less important part, and is only 
j in low wainscotting, and the ordinary features, such as 
¢ and architraves, etc. The wooden baluster is often 
jseded by cast-iron surmounted by light mahogany hand- 
| In the better work the joinery of the principal rooms is 
| y mahogany, and in the less important examples of pine. 
‘ps the most distinctive feature is the plaster work. The 
i. is always of the “Radial’’ type, as opposed to the older 
1zement of arranging the plan in accordance with the main 
le of the space to be filled. 
imost of the Adam plaster work oval plaques and medal- 
1 containing figures and groups are used with a most 
) decorative effect. A great deal of the work at this time 
sast, a method never used in the early part of the century, 
isa mistake to suppose that modelling zz sztz was not also 
y jue. Much, no doubt, depended on the cost and the ideas 
designer,.and of the plasterer who executed the work. 
‘: grates are much the same as those of the middle of the 
ty, but, as is to be expected, they exhibit mere refinement 
dail, and the incised patterns on the brass, or occasionally 
( generally show great skill and refinement. 
| manttelpieces are wsually of wood, with relief in “mastic,”’ 
tie design is carried out in pewter or wood. Inlaid marble 
19common. The grate is often a circle or an oval, the top 
“id hobs being about the centre on elevation. 
ire is still a general but mistaken idea that the eighteenth- 
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century plasterers were Italians. There were undoubtedly a 
few workmen of that nationality in Dublin in the early part of 
the century, but the Georgian Society researches have brought 
to light the fact that 90 per cent. of this work was by Irish 
plasterers. 


The Diateeupecetibed 


Louis XV. Doorway, Passage du Dragon, Paris. 
RENCH treatment of doorways shows always a native dis- 
F tinction that is ¢pso facto full of charm. Always there 
is an air of invitation and a promise of elegant entertain- 
ment, and the doorway shown on page 319 is in no respect 
exceptional. [it is intensely characteristic of its period and of 
the French genius in design. 


Louis Seize Bedroom Decorations. 

The plate on page 323 is an epitome of the decorative details 
of its period, which, copious as they are, show no confus‘on, 
but are disposed with great skill, rendering this example a 
valuable study in decorative composition. 


Mosque of Bayezid I1., Constantinople. 

This is the earliest royal mosque now in existence, being 
built in 1497-1515. It is noted for its small scale and the sim- 
plification of its details. The forecourt and mosque form a 
double square, measuring 268 ft. by 135ft. (See page 325.) 

“The Windsor,’ City of Bradford. 

The Bradford! Central Baths Hall, with its new annexe, will 
for the future be known as “The Windsor.’’ The buildings 
occupy a large site, having frontages to Morley Street, Great 
Horton Road, and Mann Lane. The King’s Hall, in the old 
portion of the premises, contains a large swimming pond, 
which is emptied in winter and covered with a spring floor. 
Around the hall are balconies and galleries, and immediately 
adjoining it are complete and up-to-date medicated, electric, 
Turkish, Russian and slipper baths. The new annexe, which 
is illustrated by plans and photographs, comprises a hall to 
be known as the Queen’s Hall, which has accommodation for 
six hundred persons. There are a fully equipped stage and 
artists’ retiring rooms. The roofs are constructed of steel and 
covered with Burlington blue slates, The work has been 
carried out to designs by, and under the supervision of, the 
the city architect, Mr. W. Williamson, F.R.I.B.A. (See pages 
330 and 331.) 

Municipal Buildings, Bideford. 

In small towns like Bideford, the municipal buildings are 
usually so multifarious in their uses as to defy any serious 
attempt at “expression of purpose.” Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, 
however, has succeeded in producing a design that is fairly 
homogeneous, although the choice of a Gothic mode does not 
make for distinction. (See page 335.) 


*“THE WINDSOR,” BRADFORD: VIEW FROM QUEEN'S HALL TO KING'S HALL. 


W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.1.B.A., CITY ARCHITECT OF BRADFORD. 
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Oil Fuel for Domestic Cookery 


the daily food has been one of cumulative difficulty to 

the housewife throughout the war, nior has the situation 
during the period following the cessation of hostilities tended 
in any way to lessen her anxiety on this head. 

Coal iprices continue to soar to such heights as make the 
charge on the household exchequer a very serious one ito all but 
the wealthy classes, and, in addiition to this, the public is faced 
with what we are frankly warned is likely to be a coal famine 
during the coming winter. 

This condition of affairs is aggravated in the majority of 
cases by the fact that the housewife has no other means of using 
coal except in the old-fashioned large grate of the often wasteful 
kitchen range. 

Of the two other methods of cooking now in use among the 
middle classes, namely, by means of gas and electricity, the 
former, though convenient and efficient to ‘the last degree, is 
directly dependent on coal, and, being so, its choice—on the 
ground of economy—is a matter which must be carefully con- 
sidered. As regards electricity, this can only be satisfactorily 
employed in highly specialised kitchens ; and until we in Eng- 
land follow the lead which America has set us in this connection 
its adoption for small establishments may be ruled out. 

These considerations have induced the writer to place at the 
disposal of the editors of this journal her experience of an 
alternative fuel for domestic cooking in the shape of oil, which, 
although in general use for this purpose in America, Egypt, 
and our colonies, is in this country almost unknown. 

It is desirable at the outset to state that considerable preju- 
dice has to be overcome in recommending any form of oil stove 
for kitchen use on account of tthe persistent charge made— 
by those who have no knowledge of the subject—that food so 
cooked “ must taste and smell of oil.” Asa matter of fact, there 
is no truth whatever in the statement. 

The type of oil stove which has been found by the author of 
this article to serve every possible domestic requirement—and, 
as will be shown later, to meet successfully such needs as are die- 
manded for hospital cookery on a very large scale—can be best 
studied by reference to the accompanying illustration, This 
stove may consist of one, two, three, or even four burners, and 
is complete when furnished with a box oven. Such a stove 
requires no flue, and no foundation other than a sheet of metal, 
and may stand in the centre of the kitchen. Should it be more 
convenient, however, to place it near the wall, and should that 
wall happen to possess a wood dado, sheet metal or asbestos 
sheeting should be tacked ito the woodwork above the level of 
the lamps, and continued over the floor space occupied by the 
stove. 

The oil used is ordinary paraffin, the present price of which 
is about eighteenpence a gallon. Fora small household of two 
or three persons, the consumption of oil worked out at about 
four ounces per hour for each lamp used with a medium flame. 
The heat produced gave a temperature of 400 deg. Fahr. in 
the oven, and was sufficient, not only for the cooking of all 
meals, but for heating bath water as weli as water for washing 
small articles of clothing. With regard to the two latter require- 
ments, it should be explained that in small flats in Cairo there 
are generally no facilities for either. ; 

In considering the information given in the previous para- 
graph as to consumption of oil in relaton to the size of the 
household—mentioned as consisting of two or three persons— 
it may be added that it sufficed for the extra cooking occasioned 
by modest dinner parties, as well as the entertainment of friends 
who stayed for meals. j 

This type of stove possesses the great advantage of porta- 
bility. Being in no way attached to its surroundings, it can 
be removed, almost as easily as a tray of tea things. Moreover, 
if it is desined to take the stove to the week-end cottage, all 
that need be done is to unscrew the legs and pack the parts in 
a moderate-sized box. 

Another good point about it is its silence in burning. It 
consumes oil as noiselessly as a reading lamp, thus contrasting 
most favourably with stoves that, fed with other fuel, emit a 
disconcerting roar. The flame is blue, owing to the admixture 
of oxygen from the air effected by the construction of the lamp, 
and its control is very simple. A daily wipe-down with a 
slightly oily rag, and the removal of the charred edges of the 
wicks will keep the stove clean and fit for use. This operation 
takes but a few minutes, and if old gloves are worn the process 
need not be repugnant even to the most fastidious. 

If the matter be viewed from the cost aspect, it will be found 
that oil has much in its favour. Its use provides an instant 
check on the household expenses, because the glass reservoir 


T HE problem presented by the increasing cost of cooking 


which contains the daily supply shows at a glance tk 
consumption. Users of gas for cooking can only conj 
degree of their extravagance when the company’s bill 
at the end of the month, and even then it is next to ii 
to estimate the amount, for the reason that the charge 
house illumination. 

There should be no misapprehension as to the natt 
work which can be accomplished by the use of a re 
make of oil stove. There is in reality no limit to thi 
and variety of dishes which can be prepared by its me 
which iit is clear that it is in no sense a makeshift or 
and-ready expedient. It is, on the contrary, an 
which may be taken quite seriously, as may be infe1 
the fact that, with its aid, one can bake bread and ca: 
joints or poultry, grill steaks, toast bread, boil, stew 
short, perform the hundred-and-one culinary feats pos: 
a modern cooking range. 

With reference to the adoption of oil cookery for 
mention may be made of its employment on a very 
scale in the Red Cross kitchens in Egypt and Palest 
the Cairo section alone there were nine kitchens, each 
with two three-burner stoves, which yielded altogeth 
124,000 rations or dishes per month, ranging from 
solid fare to the most delicate preparations for very sic 

JULIA CHATTERTON, 

[This article is printed without prejudice to the u 
or electrical cooking apparatus; for the oil stove hi 
events, an obvious mission in places where neither 
current is available. Such places are not rare, even, in 
In certain outlying districts, oil is used as a street ill 
and during the holidays it was not difficult to find 
Sussex Downs, a church lighted with paraffin lamy 
moment when the output of coal has been reduced, « 
sources of oil supply are being discovered, Mrs. Ch 
article is decidedly opportune.—EDs. A.]J.] 


Pholo: F. Chatterton, F.R. 
OIL SLOVE* GOOKERYs 


Showing the three-lamp type of oil stove used daily for four yea 
writer in the kitchen of her flat at Cairo. 
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YMPARISON of pre-war and post- 
ar contract rates, as paid for mate- 


s now given. In August, 1914, a 
t rate of 5 per cent. below the 
e prices for all trades was paid, 
February, 1919, the accepted con- 
ites for the materials required in 
‘the different trades in a South of 
d district were as follows: 


Materials Only. 


Percentage above 
schedule prices. 


RE RE NES IE 
BMMPAVIO“‘, CLC.Q............0ecc00000e. dreresenee 


Pee ener eee eee e ee ee eatin eee net ttene 


aan eee eneeeeeee 


€ contract rates represent a net in- 
varying from 55 per cent. on paving 
ils, etc., to 205 per cent. on car- 
’ and smiths’ materials. 


London Day-work Rates. 
average prices now charged by 
1) builders for all work executed by 
irk also afford a further indication 
‘serious increase which has taken 
a the cost of building. These rates 
+ the use of ordinary plant, water, 
orkmen’s compensation, health in- 

and 


unemployment charges, 
expenses, and 


establishment 


Rate per hour. 


. 63d, to 1s. 73d. 
1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. 
Tss dee vO 18 8d. 
or Fixer for rein- 
MCONCTELE — 2 2.5.......00 Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. 
SEES pecckcesssscscc cans 2s. Od. to 2s. 1d. 
BE Sco osc scesse0ceseecse 2s. Od. to 2s. 1d. 
UASOM cscbs sos. cccwsess 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. 
i) 9s. Od. to 2s. 1d. 
ieeeor. JOiNer ......... 2s. Od. to 2s. Id. 
ist, with use of 
imery and power ...... 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. 
Tasers sce eennscseseces 1s. 11d. to 2s. Od. 
\ineluding fuel, etc., 
BUTS e cass cceso+sseese.acs 2s. Od. to 2s. 3d. 
‘including fuel, ete., 
re, with mate ...... 8s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. 
Too inant oc cceee' recs ace 2s. Od. to 2s. 1d. 
t, including fuel, 
_) i ae 2s. to 2s. 4d. 
tr, including fuel, 
for fire with mate 3s. 7d. to 3s. lld. 
, including use of 
eee 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. 


‘Id it be necessary to work overtime, 
ie and a quarter time, one and a 
(ie, and double time are respectively 
(Jin accordance with the recognised 


|use and waste of timber in excava- 
lete., and also hire of exceptional 
lind machinery are charged for as 
Jon the day-work rates. 


Increased Cost of Building. 
cost of ordinary buildings consists 
imately of 40 per cent. for labour 
( per cent, for materials. The in- 
cost of building in June, 1919, as 
ied with August. 1914, may be ap- 
ately estimated at 137 per cent. for 
and 109 per cent. for materials, or 
\rage of 120 per cent. for all labour 
terials. As already mentioned, the 
s still further increased since that 
/9 that at the present time (Septem- 


* All rights reserved. 
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Analysis of Pre-War and Post-War Prices for Building Work’ 


LIEUT-GOL ST. ako .COLEMAN,, R.E« SERVICES. 


(Continued from No. 1287, page 307.) 


ber, 1919) the average cost of building is 
now about 125 per cent. above pre-war 
prices. 

To builders and building owners it 
becomes a matter 6f considerable import- 
ance to ascertain how much of this in- 
creased cost is permanent, and how much 
is of a temporary nature caused by artifi- 
cial and unhealthy war conditions. 

It has been shown that the present high 
cost of building is due to the increased 
prices for building materials, the low effi- 
ciency of labour under exceptional condi- 
tions, and the considerably increased rates 
of wages now paid. 

In the ordinary course of events, some 
reduction in the current prices of mate- 
rials may be anticipated so soon as the 
ordinary conditions of supply and demand 
are established, but it is practically certain 
that no return to anything like pre-wat 
prices will occur, unless greatly dimin- 
ished manufacturing and transport costs 
are obtained. vgs 

The present estimated reduced labour 
output of 20 per cent., due to exceptional 
war influences, should gradually diminish 
and eventually disappear under normal 
trade surroundings. 

‘Lhe increase in rates of wages for the 
building trades varies from 83 to 122 per 
cent., or an average of 94 per cent. since 
August, 1914, to the present time. In 
November, 1918, the average increased 
cost of food was 133 per cent. above pre- 
war level. During the armistice period 
food prices decreased about 25 per cent., 
so that in June, 1919, the average cost of 
food was approximately 104 per cent, more 
than in August, 1914. Under these cir- 
cumstances, increased labour rates are at 
present absorbed by the higher cost of 
living, and the workman has practically 
recejved no real financial benefit. The 
gradual return to ordinary conditions will 
effect a reduction in food prices, but it 
seems unlikely that any corresponding re- 
duction of wages will then take place, so 
that the workmen will eventually secure a 
substantial monetary advantage. 

A permanent increase in the wages of 
building operatives, as compared with pre- 
war rates must therefore be anticipated, 
and any reduction in the labour values of 
building work can only be obtained by an 
increased efficiency of the workmen 
themselves, the development and general 
adoption of labour-saving machinery and 
plant, together with the improved organi- 
sation of labour and _ scientific manage- 
ment of work generally. 

In connection with the Government 
scheme for industrial housing, it has been 
assumed that the cost of the building will 
become “normal” in about seven years 
from the date of peace being signed, and 
that the “new normal” for building prices 
generally will then be approximately 3 
per cent. less than the average prices 
ruling in June, 19109. 

If these anticipations are realised—and 
taking the end of the war time prices at 
120 per cent. above the old normal pre-war 
rates—the result will be that, when the cost 
of building has become more or less stabi- 
lised in June, 1926, the “new normal” 
building prices of that date will average 
ahout 84 per cent. above the “old normal ” 
pre-war rates. 


After a careful survey and consideration 
of the world conditions, it seems probable 
—unless industrial madness supervenes— 
that the particular factor of war-time in- 
efficiency of labour which has arisen 
during the war period, and which has 
helped to produce the high rates now pre- 
vailing, will generally disappear during 
the next four years. As a consequence, 
by that time building prices should be at 
least 20 per cent. lower than war-time 
rates, or, broadly speaking, about 100 per 
cent, above pre-war prices. Further re- 
ductions should be obtained from time to 
time by a general decrease in the cost of 
materials as soon as normal conditions are 
established. In the ordinary course of 
events, therefore, it is probable that a fur- 
ther general reduction of 15 per cent. will 
be effected within the next seven years, so 
that in 1926 the “ew normal” building 
prices should average about 85 per cent. 
above the pre-war rates of 1914. 


Reduction of Building Costs. 


Any further reductions can only be 
effected by improved manufacturing and 
working methods, and. more particularly, 
by a different attitude being adopted by 
the workman towards his work. It seems 
to be frequently forgotten by many trade 
union leaders that labour has its duties 
and responsibilities as well as its privi- 
leges. Whilst substantial increases in 
wages and reductions in the hours of work- 
ing are sought for and obtained, no effort 
appears to be made by the workmen them- 
selves to secure increased efficiency or out- 
put. In fact, the destructive policy of in- 
creased wages, and decreased working 
hours, combined with the performance of 
the least possible amount of work, seems 
to be deliberately adopted in many cases, 
rather than a constructive policy of better 
pay and working conditions, combined 
with concentrated working effort and 
labour efficiency. 

In the United States high rates of wages 
are paid, but, on the other hand, a much 
higher percentage of labour efficiency ‘s 
obtained, If this country is to maintain 
its industrial position, it is necessary that 
the workman should be educated to 
realise the duty owing to himself and the 
community, and that he should cultivate 
an ambition to give fair and honest work 
in return for good wages, short hours, and 
better conditions of living. 


Improved Building Methods. 


Generally the ordinary operations of 
building have remained more or less 
stationary, although within the last fifty 
years important new departures have been 
made, more particularly in the execution 
of engineering works. By a judicious 
breaking away from existing stereotyped 
methods there would seem to be many 
directions in which economies and im- 
provements in building work might be 
effected in this country. 

The cost of labour is one of the most im- 
portant items of expenditure in building 
work, and if this can be reduced or econo- 
mised by skilled management, improved 
methods, and the introduction of less irk- 
some labour conditions, the ultimate cost 
of building will be correspondingly 
reduced. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ministry of Health 


OCAL authorities, under Section I. 
of the Housing, Town-planning, etc., 
Act, 1919, are required to submit an out- 
line scheme for the housing of the working 
classes to the Ministry of Health before 
October 31. To assist local authorities in 
formulating and submitting these schemes 
the Ministry have just issued a form of 
survey of housing needs, and a Circular 
(No. 8) which calls attention to the duties 
anid powers imposed upon local authorities 
under the Act. 

The form of survey for housing needs, 
which, when completed, will be regarded 
as the outline scheme, is divided into six 
sections as follows: (1) Prevailing condi- 
tions affecting shortage of houses, popula- 
tion, existing house accommodation, over- 
crowding, and the various rents of work- 
ing class houses ; (2) estimate of housing 
needs during the next three years; (3) 
areas which are being, or have been dealt 
with as unhealthy areas under Part I. or 
Part II. of the Act of 1890; (4) insanitary 
houses other than houses in unhealthy 
areas ; (5) particulars of map of district, to 
be submitted with the completed form ; 
and (6) proposals of the local authority for 
the provision of new houses under 
Section I. of the Act of 1910. 

The following are extracts from the Cir- 
cular, issued with the form of survey :— 

The first of the surveys for the purposes 
of Section I. must be undertaken forthwith, 
The local authority will have to ascertain 
the need for new houses in, their district, 
and the approximate number of houses to 
be built by agencies other than the local 
authority. The local authority will then 
be ina position to estimate the number of 
houses to be built under their own scheme 
under Section I. of the Act. 

For the calculation of the number of 
new houses required, the most important 
data will be figures as to overcrowding 
and the growth of population. With 
regard to overcrowding it would hardly be 
practicable to undertake a house-to-house 
census of the working-class houses in the 
district in the time available, and it will 
be necessary to rely mainly on information 
already in the possession of the medical 
officer of health. This may be supple- 
mented by information from the local food 
control committee, whose records would 
show the number of families and persons 
occupying each dwelling house. The 
local advisory committees, local war pen- 
sion commiittees, school care committees, 
and charitable organisations, such as 
guilds of help, might also be willing to 
assist the local authority in compiling the 
desired information, both as regards exist- 
ing overcrowding and as regards the short- 
age of houses generally. Figures relating 
to population may be obtained from the 
published reports of the Registrar-General, 
and the records of the local food control 
committee and the local war pensions com- 
mittee. Inquiries may also be addressed 
to the larger employers of labour who may 
be able to supply information as to the 
number of employees who desire to obtain 
houses in the district, or as to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining labour in consequence 
of the shortage of houses. The local advi- 
sory committees might also be able to 
assist in this way. It will further be neces- 
sary to take into account any anticipated 
increase in the population in consequence 
of industrial development, or any antici- 
pated decrease consequent upon the clos- 
ing down of munition works or other tem- 
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porary industries which have been called 
into being by the war. It is hoped that 
every effort will be made to obtain an ac- 
curate estimate of the housing needs of the 
area, but it is recognised that the figures 
given may require to be amended when 
more exact information becomes avail- 
able. 

It will be incumbent on the local autho- 
rity, in preparing their scheme under Sec- 
tion I., to take into account any proposals 
by other bodies and persons to provide 
housing accommodation. Among such 
bodies will be public utility societies and 
housing trusts, to whom financial assist- 
ance may be given from the Exchequer, 
subject to regulations made by the Minis- 
ter of Health. A _ circular letter will 
shortly be sent to the local authorities ex- 
plaining the terms (set out in the Act) on 
which the Government will be prepared to 
assist these societies and trusts, and the 
assistance which may be given by local 
authorities to public utility societies under 
Section 18 of the Act. In certain cases 
also large manufacturing or business firms 
may be building houses for their 
employees. 

Section VI. of the Form of Survey, 
when duly completed, will be regarded as 
the Scheme under Section I. of the Act. It 
is not intended that this should be a de- 
tailed scheme with plans and estimates. 
It will be an outhne or programme of the 
local authority’s proposals, and_ will 
specify in approximate terms the number 
and types of the houses to be provided, 
the acreage of the land to be acquired, the 
localities in which building is to be under- 
taken, the numiber of houses to the acre, 
and the time within whieh the scheme, or 
any part of it, is to be carried! into effect. 
Estimates of cost and of the rents to be 
charged will not be included at this stage, 
but will be submitted to the Minister be- 
fore the scheme is finally approved. 

The following are the time limits fixed 
under the Act and regulations in the case 
of Part III. schemes :— 

Before October 31, 1919. Outline 
scheme to be submitted, in the Form of 
Survey, under Section I. of the new Act, 

Before July 31, 1920. Reasonable pro- 
gress to have been mide, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Minister, with the carrying out 
of the scheme. 

Before July 31, 1922, or such later date 
as the Minister may allow, The scheme 
to have been carried into effect (i.e., by 
the completion of all the houses to be pro- 
vided under the scheme). | 

The Act provides that, in addition to, 
or in lieu of, building houses themselves 
the local authorities may, with. the consent 
of the Minister, contract for the purchase 
or lease of houses suitable for the working 
classes, whether built at the date of the 
contract or intended to be built thereafter. 
The plans and details of the — building 
scheme will require the approval of the 
Minister in the same way as if the houses 
were built by the local authorities them- 
selves. Apart from the provision of new 
houses, the housing accommodation of the 
district maybe increased bv the alteration 
and repair of existing houses. The Act 


gives the local authority the power to 
acquire existing houses. and to alter,. en- | 


large, repair, or improve them so as to 


render them in all respects fit for hiabita- : 


tion as houses for the working classes. 
A circular letter was issued on July 29 
with regard to the conversion of houses 


into flats, and proposals for this 
treated as part of the scheme und 
tion I., and will rank for financial] 
ance from the Exchequer. The A 
contains an important extension of | 
law making power of the local ma 
regard to the conversion of such ho 
the owner. The Ministry have in 
ration a Manual dealing with the 
sion of houses into flats, and it i 
hoped that this will be issued very ; 

Local authorities will bear in m| 
importance of completing at least a. 
their programme at the earliest mr 
It would be unnecessary and und) 
that the whole of the scheme shi 
delayed on account of any dif 
which may arise in giving effect to: 
cular section of the proposals. W 
scheme sas set out in the Form ot 
should comprise in outline the w 
the programme of the Council, the 
reason why the detailed proposals; 
not be submitted by instalments, 
many cases this will be the more 
able course. 

Where the demand for houses - 
cially urgent, the local authority nj 
it desirable to provide temporary } 
modiation, such as army huts, penc| 
completion of their permanent | 
and in some cases it may be foun; 
able to approve plans, relating to: 
manent scheme, which are not co 
with the by-laws as to new stre 
buildings. Additional powers ar 
ferred on the local authority by the 
regards the acquisition and disp 
land and other details. An estate 
acquired by the local authority a 
or leased, with the consent of ‘the ! 
and subject to suitable conditions, 
velopment as a building estat 
buildings to be erected need not 
fined to working-class houses, and } 
clude factories, places of worship 
recreation grounds, etc. ) 

Rehousing schemes in connecti 
improvement schemes will also r 
financial assistanice from the Gove! 
provided that they are carried ou 
periods to be determined by. regé 
under Section 7. Apart from thi 
is an existing obligation on local 
ties to deal with insanitary propert’ 
Part I. and Part II. of the Ae 
The Act includes certain ame! 
affecting Part I. and Part II. scher 
effects a considerable simplificatio:t 
necessary procedure. . 

An important clause prove | 
basis for compensation in the case 
acquired| compulsorily. The co! 
tion will be assessed on the fi 
basis : 

(1) In every case the value will 1) 
to be the value of the land.as a sitel 
of buildings—i.e., nothing will be ? 
in respect of the cost of buildings 

(2) When provision for re-hous§ 
not be made on the same site the | 
the site will be its value as a site a} 
for development in accordanice witl 
quirements of the building’ by-l’ 
force. The local authority shou 
have no difficulty in selling withou! 
the rates. a & 

(3) Where in the opinion of the ! 
of Health iit is necessary that proviy 
re-housing or for open spaces shi 
made on the site, or part of it, 
provides for a reduction of the co 
tion payable on the above basis in 


| 


= 
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| portion of the site upon which the 
mises or open spaces will be pro- 
The amount by which the com- 
on is to be reduced will be ascer- 
in accordance with rules contained 
7irst Schedule, and this amount will 
ucted from the total compensation 
» in respect of the whole site. Thus 
| persons interested will be equally 
|, irrespectively of whether their 
js in the portion of the site used 
yousing or in another portion not so 


Il be noted that none of the fore- 
| provisions apply to land included 
scheme only for the purpose of 
; the scheme efficient. 

cal authority, subject to suitable 
ions, may acquire by agreement 
}be included in a Part I. or II. 
} in anticipation of the actual 
-or approval of the scheme. Use- 
\viisions are included which will go 
semove existing difficulties affecting 
(air of houses by the owners. 
importance of including in a town- 
ig scheme any area which is likely 
leveloped in the near future is be- 
more and more evident, and the 
jyns contained in Part II. of the Act 
jake more stringent the obligation 
| locai authority in this respect. 
(in January 1, 1923, and January 1, 
every borough or urban district 
(, with a population of over 20,000, 
| required to prepare and submilt a 
janning scheme. and the Minister 
any time require a town-planning 
) to be made, where he is satisfied, 
ublic local inquiry, that a scheme 
(ssary. Further amendments have 
sade with a view to simplifying the 
ire as far as possible in the event 
i Council or the Ministry act- 
| default of the local authority the 
te incurred will be recoverable from 
‘al authority,, whose contribution 
%t in that case be limited to pro- 
penny rate. The Act refers to the 
Government Board as the Central 
ity. .All the powers and duties of 
ard have now been transferred to 
uster of Health. With regard to the 
tion of the Act to the City and 
| of London, the Minister calls at- 
to the responsibilities of authori- 
\der the Act of 1890, and to their 
| making powers with respect to 
divided into separate tenements. 


/ITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
| following official announcements 
mm the current issue of the A.A, 


School of Architecture. 

|school term will begin on Monday, 
: ber 29. New students should com- 
jte with the Secretary with a view 
‘ging an interview with the Prin- 
‘Mfr, Robert Atkinson. 


hange of Telephone Number. 
ie of members is drawn to the 
at the telephone number of the 
‘$ been changed from 4735 Regent 
Museum, 
__ Library. 
38 building operations at 34 and 
lford Square the library will be 
ore reopening in the new pre- 
n effort is being made to collect all 
books that have gone astray. 
/'S are earnestly requested to search 
* ¥ for borrowed books and re- 
i: as soon as_ possibl z 
aiiare. I ple to 35; 


i 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE: ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


This year, in consequence of the re- 
moval of the school from Liberty Build- 
ings to temporary quarters in the Univer- 
sity itself, the exhibition of students’ 
work was held in the Lecture Theatre of 
the new arts wing of the University. In 
quality the show maintained the traditions 
of the school; in extent it surpassed the 
exhibitions held during the war. The 
explanation of this latter circumstance is 
to be found in the ranid increase in the 
number of students since the spring. 
Whilst the war lasted, the average number 
per session was approximately twelve. At 
the close of the last session eighty-one 
students were attending full-time courses 
in architecture. 

To say that the quality of the work 
shown sustained an established reputation 
is not to imply that its character was 
stereotyped. So large an influx of pupils 
had to be met by an increase in the size 
of the staff, and there was evidence of new 
blood both on the esthetic and construc- 
tional sides. In design a greater variety 
of manner was especially noticeable ; and 
as this variety showed itself as much in the 
work of students of the first grade as in 
those more advanced, it would seem 
reasonable to attribute it in the main to 
new influences in tuition. 

The majority of the drawings exhibited 
comprised a selection from the work that 
is required under the regulations govern- 
ing the Certificate, Diploma, and Degree 
courses. The remainder were made 
by students preparing for the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination, or taking a special in- 
tensive course in design. This special 
course—of six months’ duration—was de- 
vised to meet the needs of ‘‘ Members of 
His Majesty’s Forces demobilised or on 
educational leave,’’ whose architectural 
studies had been interrupted by the war 
and who desired a refresher course in 
design. 

Some twenty students took advantage of 
this opportunity. They were nearly al: 
Australians, and their work was of con- 
siderable interest. It revealed, on the one 
hand, the need of properly equipped 
schools of architecture in Australia, and, 
on the other, the very promising nature of 
some of the material with which 
schools would deal. Certain students in 
this category deserve particular mention— 
Messrs. Lightfoot, Stinton, and Knight— 
whilst the drawings of Mr. J. Murray 
Noone would have done credit to the third 
year grade of any architectural school. 

Of those students qualifving in the final 
stage of the regular courses, the following 
displayed work of exceptional ability :—Mr. 
G. Davidson (awarded degree of B.Arch.), 
Mr. B. Butler (First-class Certificate, Holt 
Travelling Scholar in Architecture (£50) 
and First Lever Prizeman (15), Mr. H. 
Bustillo (First-class Certificate), Mr. R. 
David Jones (First-class Certificate: 
Kitchener Scholar), Mr. Clifford Holliday 
(Diploma), and Mr. M. R, La Silles Kelly 
(Diploma). The latter’s drawings for 
“A Public Bathing Establishment ’”’—a 
scheme submitted and passed as a thesis 
design for the R.I.B.A. Final and executed 
on the scale of a Beaux Arts concours 
projet—made an effective feature of the 
exhibition. 

A large number of well-drawn and 
cleanly rendered compositions of Classic 
and Renaissance elements were presenited 
by first-year certificate and degree 
students. The most versatile and compe- 
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tent of the zouveaux appeared to be Mr. 
E. R. Arthur (N.Z.), Second Lever Prize- 
man; admitted, in view of his qualifica- 
tions, to the Second-year Grade of the 
Degree Course). His output and the 
range of his subjects showed a _ rapidly 
maturing facility. In this respect Mr. G. 
Checkley (N.Z., admitted to same grade) 
came a close second. Excellent measured 
studies of Edinburgh University were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Saroj Subhung (Third Year, 
Diplomia Course). The work of Miss E. 
Blackwell (First Year Certificate: awarded 
a studentship in architecture) was distin- 
guished by exceptional care and neatness. 

Next year the exhibition will inevitably 
be the largest in the history of the school, 
It is anticipated that the session will start 
with over one hundred students taking 
full-time courses, as more than that num- 
ber of applications have already been 
received. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
“IRISH BUILDER AND 
ENGINEER.” 


The- proprietors of the “Irish Builder 
and Engineer” are to be complimented 
upon the publication of the Diamond 
Jubilee number of that excellent period- 
ical, which was founded in Dublin in 1859, 
and has since done very much to further 
the art of architecture in the “ Emerald 
Isle.’ It isa happy coincidence that their 
diamond jubilee issue should appear at a 
moment when everyone is looking for- 
ward to a great period of reconstruction 
and development, 

The issue contains a fine array of 
articles and contributions. From = an 
article on the Georgian houses of Ireland 
we make copious extracts on another 
page. 

Another article of outstanding interest 

is “Sixty Years: of Architecture in Ire- 
land,” by R. M. Butler, F.R.1I.B.A., which 
deals succinctly with building progress 
between 1859 and 1919. . The two domi- 
nant events of this period are, of course, 
the decline and extinction of the old clas- 
sical tradition of Ireland, and the inci- 
dence of the Gothic revival which synchro- 
nised with the great church-building 
period in Ireland. 
_ Speaking of John Skipton Mulvanny, 
who designed the railway station and 
hotel, Galway, in 1841, and many other 
notable buildings, the writer claims that 
he was undoubtedly the greatest native- 
born architect Ireland ever produced. 

Finally comes a reference to architec- 
tural education, which in Ireland during 
the past sixty years has made but little 
real progress. The  old-established 
schools of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
and the Metropolitan School of Art have 
neither attracted students of arch:tecture 
nor administered to their needs. No other 
schools provided for their requirements. 

A Chair of Architecture has _ been 
established in University College, Dublin, 
but has not been largely availed of. 
Therefore the whole system of training 
and academic teaching still remains in an 
eminently unsatisfactory state. 

“The Great Adventure,” by H. H. All- 
berry, A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, deals 
trenchantly with the housing of the labour- 
ing classes. “A Distant View of Dublin ” 
is contributed by Professor A. E. Richard- 
son, F.R.I.B.A. 

Numerous illustrations grace this excep- 
tionally interesting special issue. 
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Standard Specification for Cottages 


Carpenter and Joiner. 

80. Thicknesses.—The thicknesses of all joinery 
specified are before planing, and 1 1-16 in. will be 
allowed for each wrought face ‘from all specified 
thicknesses. 


81. Storing Joinery.—All joinery immediately after 
delivery at the site is to be stored and protected 
from the weather. The floor boards are to te 
stacked on the site ‘face downwards within ‘a month 
of commencement of the work, and to be protected 
from the weather at least one month before use. 

82. Painting Joinery Previous to Fixing.—All 
joinery specified to be painted is to be ‘knotted and 
primed before ‘leaving the joiner’s shop. The bottom 
edges of all doors ‘are to be primed and painted 
one coat just previous to hanging. The backs of all 
winiaow tames and back linings and the backs of 
external door frames are to be coated with one ccat 
of creosote or other approved material. (See also 
Painter.) 

83. Materials for Carcassing.—The timber used is 
to- be sound redwood ‘or whitewood of suitable 
building quality, and not inferior to good fourth 
Swedish classification ; or equal quality in Finnish or 
Russian production, ‘spruce, red pine, pitch pine, 
Oregon pine or British Columbia pine. All to be rea. 
sonably seasoned. Wrack and dead wood will not be 
Permitted. 

84. Home-grown Timber for Carcassing.—Oak, 
chestnut, ‘larch, spruce, of Scotch fir may be used 
for carcassing, lif of an approved quality and growth 
and felled during the winter months. All to be 
reasonably seasoned. Wrack and dead ‘wood will 
not be permitted. The scantlings are to be simi’ar 
to those specified for imported timber, except in 
the case ‘of oak and chestnut, when tthe scantlings 
can be reduced 11 in. in depth. Oak .or chestnut 
beams may be used to support the first-floor jo’sts, 
which may then be of the scantlings suited ¢o tthe 
reduced span. 

85. Materials for Joinery—The timber used ‘5 to 
be sound redwood or whitewood of suitable joinery 
quality, and not inferior to good third Swedish or 
White Sea classification, or equal quality in Tinnish 
or Russian ‘production, red pine, pitch pine, Oreson 
pine or British Columbia pine. All may be used for 
both external ‘and internal work, with the exception 
of whitewood and yellow pine, which may «nly 
be used for internal work. All the wood must be 
seasoned and dry. Wrack and dead wood will not 
be permitted. 

86. Timber Generally.—All 

square, free from excess of 
sapwood. 
_ N.B.—These descriptions of materials for carcass- 
ing and joinery will only apply during the period of 
scarcity of timber. As the supplies improve fresh 
descriptions will be issued. 

87. Sills—The oak ‘or chestnut used for sills is to 
be free from sapwood, dead knots, or other defexts, 
and to be well seasoned and dry. 

88. Framed Work.—All doors and other framed 
work are ‘to. be put together immediately upon the 
general work being commenced, but not to be !ued 
and wedged until the joinery is prepared ‘in readiness 
for immediate fixing. All framing is to be put 
together with well-fitting mortise and tenon joints 
wedged up solid. 

89. Ground Joists and Sleepers.—Where there ‘are 
not solid lower floors there are to be ground joists 
on 4 in. x 13 in. fir sleepers about 6 ft. apart, which 
are to be bedded down upon ‘the honeycomb 42 in. 
brick sleeper and fender walls and kept 1 in. clear 
of all external walls; these sleepers are to ‘pe 
coated with one coat of creosote ‘all round before 
bedding. 

90. Floor Joists.—Construct the wood floors with 
joists of the following scantlings or with joists of 
equal area and ‘suitable depths :— 

Depth in inches when the breadth of joists is :— 


timber is to be «ut 
wane or discoloured 


2in. 2tin. 3in. 
Length of the bearing not 

exceeding 5 feet 4in. _ _ 

Os 4tin, 4in. == 
S53 5tin. 5in. 4iin. 
eS 6in. 5iin. din. 
LODaEes 6tin. Gin. 6in. 
11 7in. 7in. 6in. 


19 Oa Sin. vines | Till: 

The upper floor joists are to bear direct on the 
brick walls without wall plates. The ends of the 
joists are to be ‘bedded up level and carefully brick- 
filled between the ends. All floor joists are to be 
fixed at spacings not exceeding 14 in. apart, and 
each ‘joist is to have a full wall bearing at each 
end. The trimmers and the trimming joists are to 
be } in. thicker than the other joists. All the floor 
timbering is to ‘be properly trimmed and _ tusk 
tenoned. Filleting is to be put around the hearth 
trimmings for receiving brick or concrete hearths. 

91. Cross-strutting —Put one row of 14 in. x 14 in. 
sawn herring-bone strutting to all bedroom floors 


where the bearing of the joists exceeds 8 ft. ‘Solid 
strutting will be permitted. , 
92. Flooring.—Lay the wood floors with 1 in. 


straight joint or ploughed and tongued (according 
to local custom) floor boards of varying widths, 
thoroughly seasoned, well jointed and securely fixed 
to each joist with two 23 in. brads well punched 
down. All the flooring is to be well cleaned off and 
protected. Put properly mitred margins around all 
the hearths. ie 
93. Suspended Concrete Floors and Floor Finish- 
ings._Suspended concrete floors may be used to the 
upper floors, formed of hollow blocks with rein- 
forced concrete or with reinforced beams and rein- 
forced cast concrete slabs of the necessary strength 


(Concluded from No. 1287, page 310.) 


to suit the bearings, or other approved form of con- 
struction. Details must be given of the form of 
construction intended. The finishing to the ground 
floors of parlours and living rooms and to the first 
floors where suspended concrete floors are utilised 
may be formed with approved composition fooring 
or screeded with 1 in. thickness of Portland cement 
and sand (gauged 1 and 8), finished perfectly smooth 
and hard with a steep trowel. These finishings are 
not to be executed until just before the houses are 
completed. The composition flooring is to be 
polished with wax or other approved preparation. 

94. Ceiling Joists.—The ceiling joists are to be 2in. 
in thickness, spaced not exceeding 14 in. apart, not 
less than 4 in. or more than 5 in. deep, trimmed 
properly around trap doors and stacks, with stif- 
feners 5 in. x 1 in. and hangers 3 in. x 13 in. where- 
ever required fixed to purlins and rafters. 

95. Roofs.—Construct the whole of the roofs with 
timbers of the following scantlings or of equal area 
and suitable depths :— 

Rafters spaced not exceeding 14 in. 


apart. 
Length of bearings 


not exceeding— Dimensions. 
5 ft. 3in. x 2 in. 
6 ft. 3h.in. x 2 in. 


7 ft. 4in. x2in. 
8 ft. 44in.x2in. or 4 in. x 23 in. 
9 ft. Sin. x2in. or 43 in. x 23 in. 

Hips and valleys are to be 9 in. x 2 in. or 11 in. 
x 14 in. and ridges 7 in. x 14 in. Put 1 in. boarding 
to valleys in slated roofs. The roofs are to be stif- 
fened with the necessary collars and struts to carry 
5 in. or 8 in. purlins at intervals of about 6 ft. The 
rafters are to be notched and spiked to the wall 
plates, purlins, and. ridges. The ceiling joists are 
to be spiked to the rafters and ceiling beams. 

96. Fascias.—A wrought fascia board 5 in. x 1 in. 
may be used spiked to the feet of the rafters to 
serve as a tilt for the tiling or slating with 2 in. 
soffit boarding on suitable bearers; or the brackets 
to eaves gutters may be screwed to the sides of the 
projecting rafters. Where no_ soffit boarding is 
intended, the battens on backs of projecting rafters 
are to be omitted and 1 in. boarding is to be fixed 
instead. The feet of rafters and soffit of roof board- 
ing where projecting are to be treated with one 
coat of approved wood preserving stain as described 
in Painter. 

97. Projecting Eaves——Eaves should not project 
more than 12 in. beyond the face of the wall. 

98. Wood Fixing Slips, ete.—Deal fixing slips are 
to be built in dry in the joints of brickwork or wall- 
ing, or otherwise coke breeze bricks are to be built 
in for fixing joinery. 

99. Skirtings—Put 31 in. x 8 in. chamfered skirt- 
ings plugged to walls over all wood or composition 
flooring. 1} in. x 14 im. quadrant skirting fillet may 
be used in place of the above skirting. 

100. Chair Rails.—Put to living rooms a 8} in. x 
* in. twice chamfered chair rail plugged to wall at 
a height of 2 ft. 6 in. from floor to hottom of rail. 

101. Picture Rails —Put around the living rooms, 
parlours, and bedrooms a picture rail 1 in. x 14 in. 
plugged to walls. As an alternative picture rail, a 
light steel tube with sleeve brackets, finished black, 
pinned into walls and carried across window as cur- 
tain rod, may be used. ’ 

102. Cloak Rails—Cloak rails 6 ft. long 1 in. x 
4 in. plugged to walls are to be fixed where indi- 
eated, and six hat and coat hooks are to be screwed 
thereon. 

103. Air grids.—Provide and fix in the larder fly- 
proof perforated zine cover over the air brick fixed 
to small wood beading. Where air bricks are pro- 
vided to bedrooms, they are to be fitted with 
wooden hoppers. 

104. Windows.—All windows should be fixed close 
to the external wall face. 

105. Double Hung Sashes and Frames.—The sash 
frames for double-hung sashes are to have 7 in. x 
3 in. weathered and checked oak or chestnut sills, 
throated on underside, 42 in. x 1 in, deal pulley stiles 
and heads, 44 in. x 1 in. outer linings, extended 
where there are arches over. 3 in. x 2 in. inner lin- 
ings, 1 in. x 3 in. inside beads, 5 in. x } in. back 
linings, 18 in. x } in. parting slips, 1 im. x 2 in. part- 
ing beads, and 2} in. x 1 in. draught boards. The 
sashes are to have 13 in. x 3} in. bottom rails, 1% in. 
x 2 in. top rails and stiles, 2} in. x 14 in. meeting 
rails, and 1% in. x 13 in. square, chamfered, or 
moulded bars. The sashes are to be hung on stout 
cords with iron weights, and to have 18 in. brass- 
faced axle pulleys. 

106. Casements.—The casement frames are to have 
6 in. x 3 in. weathered and checked oak or chestnut 
sills, throated on underside. and 4 in. x 2 in. deal 
frames and mullions, with 2 in. rounded stops 
planted on and mitred, with casements fixed or hung 
therein, having 2 in. x 1% in. top rails and stiles, 
3 in. x 13 in. bottom rails, and 123 in. x 13 in. 
square, chamfered. or moulded: bars. 

107. Yorkshire Windows.—Yorkshire windows are 
to have 6 in. x 3 in. weathered and checked oak or 
chestnut sills. throated on underside. 4 in. x 2 in. 
deal frame with } in. parting bead, % in. sash heads, 
and 2 in. x + in. hardwood rounded runner let into 
sill, with sashes similar to last. some of the sashes 
being fitted to slide. Fit each sliding sash with 
8 in. japanned iron cabin hook on plate and two 
eyes. 

7708. Skylights Where no windows are provided 
to staircases. supply and fix a standard pattern cast- 
iron ventilating glazed skylight fixed on the batten- 
ing before the roof covering is put on. Trim and 
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form opening in rafters and in ceiling joisi 
form well-hole with 3 in. x 2 in. timbe 
ing joists up to soffit of rafters and li 
and plaster or fibrous slabs as described 

109. Steel Windows.—Where these ar 
of they are to be as specified in Founder a 
set solidly and pointed up in cement a 
proceeds. 

110. Cover Fillets —Put 1 in. x 1 
rounded or moulded cover fillets internall 
nally around windows after the plaste 
pleted and before finishing coat of rou 
harling is applied. 2 

111. Window Boards.—The windows 
1 in. deal rounded window boards: to 
sill, or the sills can be finished with r 
tiles set and pointed in cement mortar. 

112. Doors Generally—The doors are 
uniform height, and all doors giving ac 
and cupboards are to be 2 ft. 8 in. wid 
to w.c.’s, e.c.’s, larders, coal stores, a 
ings are to be 2 ft. wide. 

113. Front Doors.—The front doors are 
thick,-with 44 in. top rails and stiles, 9 in, 
bottom rails, 14 in. lower panels, bead 
flush on the outside, 1 in. x 1} in. sq 
fered or moulded glazing bars in the 
and i in. ovolo moulded glazing beads. 
2 in. x 3 in. shaped weather fillet let 
bottom rail of door, the full width of door, 
to be notched for same, and the ends of 
fillet slightly slayed. These doors are 
with three 4 in. butts to 44 in. x 3 in. 
moulded frames, the heads having 4 in, 
building into the walls. 

114. Back Doors.—The back doers are 
framed and ledged doors, having 4 in. 
41 in. x 13 in. stiles, 9 in. x 1 in. or 8 
middle and bottom rails, and 1 in. tong 
and V-jointed boarding, in widths not exe 
each hung with three 4 in. butt hinges 
3 in. rebated and moulded frames, the h 
4 in. horns for building into the walls 

115. Internal Doors.—The internal or 
be 12 iu. four-panel square doors, with 

2 in. or 8 in. by 14 in. lock and B 
4} in. by 14 in. or 4 in. by 13 in. top rail 
and stiles, and # in. panels, hung with 
butts to 6 in, by 12 in. lining, with 3 
stops for 4! in, walls, or 4 in. by 1} i 
with 2 in. by 1 in. stops for 3 in. sh 
partitions, Tha frames are to be g 
deep at back to receive edge of concer 
and they are to be carried up and 
to the ceiling joists at top and to the fl 

116. Ledged and Braced Doors.—The <¢ 
and w.c. or e.c. are to have 1 in. ledged 
doors, with 7 in. by 12 in. ledges, 45 in. 
braces, 1 in. tongued, grooved and V-po 
ing, and hung with 14 in. Tee hinges 
2 in frames with $-in. rounded stops plant 

117. Iron Dowels.—Put & in. wrought il 
4 in, long between feet of frames of ex 
and thresholds under same. The dowel 
galvanised after being cut to lengths. : 

118. Fanlights—Provide and fix over 
doors wherever required 13 in. mould 
and glaze same with 15 oz. sheet glass; 
and frames of doors being carried up 
same. 

119. Architraves.—Provide and fix al 
ways $ in. by 23 in. moulded, rounded, or 
fillet architraves. 

120. Dressers.—In districts where d 
usually provided in living rooms, they 
constructed with 1: in. table top 18 in, 
the part below same enclosed and fitted 
square doors hung with pair of 2 in, 
fitted with iron butterfly turnbuckle 
1 in. pot board and bearers, and 1 in 
closed portion, with drawers 7 in. high 
beaded front and 2 in. rims dovetaile 
and 8 in. bottom on proper runners, the 
table top to have two 1} in. diminshed 
three 1 in. grooved shelves with fill 
plugged to wall as bearer the full length 
and 1 in. top with 1 in. by 1} in. cornit 
and fix to each drawer two plain Db 
handles, and to shelves two dozen b 
jug hooks. Where it is usual for te 
vide their own dressers, a suitable pl 
is to be formed to receive them. 

121. Stairease—Construct the stat 
14 in. treads, with rounded nosing, and 
tongued in both edges and glued, D 
bracketted on stout fir carriages, 13 
wall strings and 1}-in. outer strings f 
newels with shaped or turned top. 
enclosed between walls are to have a 
hollowed wall handrail screwed to Pp 
and staircases open on one side are 
by 2 in. American whitewood oval 
to 1 in, deal square balusters: spaced tw 
Where stiairs are open on one side, 
space under same with in. matched a 
boarding nailed to fir bearers to form cu 
form an edged door hung with pair 
iron strap hinges to 3 in, by 2 in. deal 
fitted with straight cupboard lock. 

122. Cupboards.—The cupboards are tO 
of 3 in. concrete slabs, with the part 
up to the ceiling, with 14 in. doors ai 
previously described for internal doors, 
the doors are to be fitted with 1; in 
on plate and 1} in. iron knob, Provide 
above floor one $ in. shelf on cham 


= 


n. by 5 in. chamfered hat rail under shelf 
yanned malleable iron wardrobe hooks spaced 


inen Cupboard.—The linen cupboard is to 
ing as last described and fitted with three 
slat shelving of % in. by 2 in. slats spaced 
part on chamfered bearers, 

nelving.—Provide and fix above the slate or 
yelving in larder three tiers of 1 in. deal 
, one 11 in. and two 9 in. wide, on cham. 
sarers. Provide and fix ‘50 ft. run of 1 in. 
1. shelving in suitable positions upon deal 
brackets, or stamped steel brackets, and 
? pin rails. 

coal Boards.—Provide for coal store four 
y 9 in. coal boards 3 ft. high to slide in 
runners nailed to door frame. 

raining Board.—Provide and fix at side of 
nm. beech or sycamore, ledged and grooved, 
- board, with $ in. by 3 in. skirting next 
ixed 7 deal bearers and gallows brackets 


rap Door.—Provide in ceiling over staircase 
jeal ledged trapdoor 2 ft. by 2 ft. for access 
with 1 in. beaded lining around. The lining 
, dan deeper on two opposite sides, so as 
’ trap door } in. up for ventilation; the 
or to be secured with two bolts. 

lothes Posts. Provide two 4 in. by 8 in. 
thes posts 10 ft. long each with two turned 
ui oriron pins at top. Set the feet of 
ito the ground 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and nail on 
ugh bases 9 in. high mitred around between 
ad air, and once creosote same before fixing. 
eneral.—Provide and fix all blocks, plugs, 
quired, and do everything necessary to com- 
ve carpenters’ and joinery work to the satis- 
of the architect, 


Ironmongery. 
eneraltThe jronmongery generally is to be 


approved standard patterns. All brass 
fare to be fixed with bnass screws. All butts 
‘be best quality pressed steel butts. The 


“all locks and night latches to external 
re to differ for each cottage, 


Plasterer. 


me.—The lime for plastering is to be well 
sone or chalk lime, and it is to be run into 
> least one month before use. 

ind.—The sand for plastering is to be clean, 
‘ver or pit sand, free from earth, loam, or 
jaterials, and well screened. 

air—The coarse stuff throughout is to have 
good long hair, free from grease or other 
es, well beaten up and mixed with every 
td of the coarse stuff. If mill-ground coarse 
made use of, the hair is to be added after 


aths—The laths are to be rent of single 
sewn lath and half strength; each lath is 
oroperly secured with 1 in. wire nails to 
jling joist, butt jointed, and to break joint 
tree feet. 

ement.—The Portland cement is to be as 
ly described 

‘toportions of Materials —For the coarse stuff 
) of lime is to be well mixed with three parts 
by Measure, and in this is to be incorporated 
hair with every cube yard. For the setting 
9 less than one part of lime putty is to be 
ed with one part of clean sand. 

eae and Soffits—Lath and plaster with 
its the whole of the ceilings, sloping ceilings, 
| soffits of the staircases wherever they are 
_ Fibrous plaster seasoned slabs £ in. thick 
cha rough surface for plastering fixed with 
jomposition nails, 4 in. centres, and finished 
coat may be used in place of last. 
oat and Set.—Float and set the whole of 
‘rior walls and partitions, excepting in scul- 
rder, coal store, w.c., e.c., back entrance 
amd outbuildings. If fair face cannot be 
1 with the bricks available, the walls of 
Mery and larder are to be plastered in 
i cement and sand gauged 1 to 3 to a height 
- 6 in. above floor as dado finished with 
_ top edge. In all cases the plastering on 
ie Partitions is to be continued down to the 
‘Tels. 

dient Angles.—The external angles through- 
| Plastered walls are to be slightly rounded 


ement Skirting to Sink.—Put Portland 
\skirting to sink where it abuts against walls 
the window sill, or otherwise 9 in. high, 
d to 4 smooth and impervious face; or 
vile skirting may be used. 

Overing Cavities—Where hollow walls are 
‘d put rough pieces of slate or tile to the 
jand sills set in cement to cover wall cavities 


ssary. 

Ougheast, etc—Where indicated on draw- 
at in cement and sand one to three not less 
‘n. thick, well score the same and finish with 
rougheast or harled. 

eneral—Make good after all other trades 
we the plasterer’s work perfect on com- 


> 


| Founder and Smith. 


faves Gutters—The eaves gutters are to be 
beaded, half-round standard pattern, the 
ade in red lead and bolted, fixed on standard 
/ed wrought iron or galvanised stamped steel 
4, two to each 6 ft. length of gutter, with 
ends for driving into the concrete eaves 
or screwed to the feet of the rafters, 
pieces or fascias. Provide all requisite cast 
pped ends and outlets with nozzles. 

_Pipes.—All the fall pipes are to be cast 
ndard pattern piping with projecting ears to 
}9€8 1 in. clear of the walls, fitted with all 
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necessary swan-necks, shoes, 
with 3 in. rose-headed nails. 

146. Steel Casements.—Where steel windows are 
intended to be used, they must be of approved 
standard pattern with lugs bolted on for building 
into walls. 

147. Stoves and Ranges.—The stoves are to be 
generally of the mantel register type selected from 
standard patterns. The ranges are to be of standard 
patterns. 

148. Dustbin.—Provide and place in position a 
standard galvanised iron sanitary dustbin 18 in. 
diameter and 24 in. high, complete with cover. 


and heads, and fixed 


Plumber. 

149. Materials and Workmanship.—All the lead 
used is to be the best milled lead, and of the full 
weight specified. The running joints in lead pipes 
rae joints to fittings are to be wiped soldered 
joints. 

150. Chimney Aprons.—The aprons of the lower 
sides of the chimney stacks are to be 4 lb. lead 
let # in. into the joints of the brickwork or walling, 
to be brought not less than 3 in. down the chimney 
side, and to lie 6 in. on the tiles or slates, secured 
with lead wedges and pointed in cement, well 
worked round the returns of the stacks, and there 
covered with the over flashings. 

151. Gutters——Lay the gutters behind chimney 
stacks (where required) with 5 lb. lead turned up 
4 in. against brickwork and 8 in. under slates or 
tiles, and not less than 6 in. wide on sole at nar- 
rowest part. 

152. Soakers.—In all cases where the raking line 
of tiling or slating meets brickwork or walling, 3 Ib. 
lead soakers are to be fixed one to each slate or 
tile, turned up 3 in. against the walls and lying 5 in. 
on the slating or tiling, and to be 3 in. in addition 
to the full gauge of the tiles or slates. 

153. Flashings and Valleys.—The lead soakers are 
to be covered with 4 Ib. lead stepped flashings 8 in. 
wide, turned $ in. into the joints of the brickwork 
or walling secured with lead wedges, and pointed in 
cement, The straight flashings are to be similar, but 
6 in. wide. Lay the valleys in slated roofs with 4 lb. 
lead 15 in. in girth. 

154. Water Service.—Lay on water service to house 
in accordance with the local regulations with either 
lead pipe or galvanised wrought iron steam tubing 
as required, and connect with the public water 
main. Provide a screw-down stop-cock fixed inside 
each house, easy of access, where the main supply 
enters the house, and one on the down service just 
under the cistern. 

155. Cistern.—Carry a } in. rising main up to a 
40-gallon standard galvanised jiron cistern fixed on 
sufficient bearers, and take } in. branch pipes from 
the rising main direct to the sink, bath, copper, 
lavatory ‘basin, and water waste preventer. 

‘ 156. Ball-cock.—Provide and ‘fix ball-cock over cis- 
erm. 

157. Warning Pipe.—Provide and fix an iron or 
lead warning pipe connected to cistern, of sufficient 
size, discharging in an exposed position outside 
with copper hinged flap on end. 

158. Wastes.—From the sink and lavatory basin 
take 14 in. and from the bath ‘take 13 in. iron waste 
pipes to the open, connected to the traps of the 
fittings and discharging over ‘gullies or hopper 
heads. ‘ 

159. Rainwater Butts.—Wherever rainwater butts 
are shown on the plans they ‘are to be 40-gallon 
petroleum casks, well burnt out, and twice tarred 
externaly, fitted with a 1 in. deal ledged cover twice 
tarred, perforated for the inlets. A 1} in. iron over- 
flow is to be fixed ‘to the cask connected by an elbow 
with serewed and pointed washers to the barrel to 
discharge over an adjacent gully or otherwise ‘carried 
to a point at least ten feet away from the building 
where a soakaway is to be made one yard cube 
in all. 

160. Soil Pipes.—All the soil and ventilating pipes 
are to be 3! in. cast-iron standard pattern dipped 
in Dr. Angus Smith’s solution, with projecting ears 
fixed with 3 in. rose-headed nails, the joints caulked 
and run with blue lead or caulked with lead ‘wool, 
The branch soil pipes and junctions are to be of 
standard pattern. The ‘ventilating pipes are to be 
earried un 2 ft. above the roof or the top of the 
nearest dormer window, through the eaves of Troof 
where these occur, flashed with a 5 Ib. lead tile or 
slate soldered to the iron pipes tinned for the pur- 
pose and terminated with a copper-wire balloon 
grating. The trap of w.c. is to be connected to 
the socket of the branch pipe and caulked with 
gaskin and jointed in red lead. The feet of soil 
and ventilating pipes are to be connected direct to 
the ‘salt-glazed ware bend and caulked with gaskin 
and jointed in Portland cement and sand gauged 
1 to 3. 

161. Bath and Lavatory Wastes.—The external 
wastes to the ‘bath and lavatory basin on the first 
floor are to be 2 in. cast-iron standard ‘pattern, all 
as deseribed for soil and ventilating pipes, but 
jointed ‘in red lead and tow, with hopper heads to 
receive the discharge pipes at the top and shoe at 
bottom to discharge over gully. : 

162. W.C. ‘or E.C.—The w.c. is to be a stoneware 
pedestal closet with water-waste preventor with 13 in, 
galvanised steel flush-pipe and 1: in. plain hardwood 
seat, unpolished, in one thickness all to apnroved pat- 
tern. The flush-pipe is to be jointed watertight to the 
flushing arm of the w.c. Put 3 in. ‘wrought-iron 
overflow to the water waste preventor carried throvceh 
the external wall with a projection of 6 in. The 
ec. is to have a strong galvanised iron sanitary 
pail with handes, and is to be fitted with 1 in. seat 
with properly dished hole ‘on 5 in. x 1} in. bearers. 

163. Washing Copper.—Washing copper, see Brick- 
layer.’ Provide and fix over copper 3 in. bib cock. 

164. Sink.—Sink, see Bricklayer. ‘Provide and fix 
over sink two 4 in bib cocks marked ‘‘ Hot ” and 
“ Cold ’’ respectively. Poles 

165. Lavatory Basin.—The lavatory basin is to be 
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glazed stoneware with overflow, brass waste, plug, 
and chain, and hot and cold taps, and iron tap, and 
is to be fixed on brackets or bearers, the whole 
to standard pattern, 

166. Bath.—The bath is to ‘be cast-iron greenstone 
vitreous enamelled set on feet, with brass waste, 
plug, and chain, hot and cold taps, and iron trap, 
all to standard pattern. 

167. Cocks.—The bib, stop ‘and ball cocks are all 
to be brass of approved pattern. 

168. Testing.—Test the whole of the internal 
plumber’s work, water supply and fittings, and leave 
in perfect order at completion. 


Hot Water Fitter. 

169. Pipes.—The pipes are to be wrot iron welded 
steam tubing as previously specified for water 
supply, except in districts where lead or copper 
pipes ‘are necessary, when they are to be as here- 
after specified. 

170. System.—The hot water supply may be pro- 
vided by means of either ‘the tank or the cylinder 
system, or where the bath is on the ground floor and 
not far from the boiler, ‘an approved ‘‘ Gravitation ’’ 
system. 

N.B.—In each case the system proposed to be 
adopted must be ‘specified and comply with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

From the cold water cistern take a $ in. gal- 
vanised steam barrel supply to the thot water 
apparatus, with a screw-down stop-cock in same just 
under cistern, The tanks or cylinders are to be 14 
gauge tested galvanised wrot iron of 30 gallon 
capacity, with bolted manhole in same and with 
flanged connections for pipes. The flow and returm 
pipes are to be not less than 1 in. diameter, and 
in districts where the water is hard the flow and 
return pipes are to be not less than 2 in. diameter 
for 6 ft. above boiler. From the flow pipe near the 
boiler take ‘a branch to a convenient position and 
fix thereon a dead-weight safety valve. Take % in- 
branch to the bath and 3 in. branches to sink and 
lavatory ‘basin. Provide % in. expansion pipe de- 
livering over the cold water cistern. Form draw-off 
at lowest ‘point ia system with 3 in. tubing properly 
connected to same, and provide and fix bib cock to 
empty system. 

171. Lead or Copper Pipes, and Copper Boiler and 
Cylinder.—In districts where iron pipes, boilers, and 
cylinders are not serviceable, the pipes are to be 
in lead and copper, and the boot boilers at back 
of the range and the cylinders are to be of copper. 
The lead pipes are to weigh as follows: } in. dia- 
meter, 6 lb. per yard; 2 in. diameter, 9 lb. per 
yard ; 1 in. diameter, 12 lb. per yard; 14 in. diameter, 
18 lb. per yard. The copper pipes are to be of 
No. 10 gauge. The copper boot boilers to be 3-16 in. 
plate to hold 3 gallons, with bosses brased on and 
tapped for connections to pipes. The cylinders are 
to have No. 22 gauge copper body ‘and top, and 
No. 18 gauge bottom with bosses brazed on and 
tapped for connections to pipes. 

172. Testing.—_Test the whole of the hot water 
service and leave in perfect working order at com- 
pletion. 

Gas or Electric Light Supply. 

173. General.—Arrange with the local gas or elee- 
tric light supply undertakers for the gas light 
and cooking or electric light installation complete. 


Glazier. 

174. General.—_The windows are to be glazed with 
seconds 15 oz. sheet glass except where the squares 
exceed 1 ft. 6 in. superficial area, in which case 
21 oz. sheet giass is to be used, well-hedded, 
sprigged, and puttied. Front door and w.c. and 
ground floor bath room windows are to be glazed 
with approved obscured glass. All glazing rebates 
are to be primed. All putties are to be painted two 
coats. 

Painter. 

175. Paint.—The paint is to be obtained from an 
approved manufacturer, supplied ready mixed for 
use, of approved plain tints. The paint is to be 
used as sent by the manufacturer and each coat is 
to be of a distinctive colour. The paintwork is to 
be well rubbed down before the last coat is applied. 

176. Ironwork.—The ironwork is to be cleaned 
entirely free from rust and to be painted one coat 
of oxide of iron paint just previous to fixing and 
two coats of oil colour after fixing. Eaves gutters 
are to be painted inside and out. Coated soil, vent, 
and waste pipes are to be once knotted and pa'nted 
two coats. All iron pipes inside houses not gal- 
vanised are to be painted one coat of oxide of iron 
paint before fixing and one coat of oil colour after 
fixing, and where exposed distempered or whitened 
with the walls and ceilings. 

177.—Blacking.—Clean and once black all stoves, 
range, copper, and flue pipe from same, where not 
galvanised, and clean and polish the bright portions 
of range. 

178. Internal Woodwork.—The whole of the internal 
woodwork usually painted is to be finished in one 
of the following methods: (a) Treated with one coat 
of approved wood preserving stain to approved tints. 
(b) The inside of windows and window boards is to 
be painted three coats of oil colour, as described 
for external woodwork, and the remaining work 
treated with one coat of approved wood preserving 
stain to approved tints. 

179. External Woodwork.—The whole of th 
external woodwork is to be carefully knotted with 
patent knotting and primed before leaving thse 
joiner’s shop, and after fixing stopped with hard 
stopping and painted three coats of oil colour, 
including the putties of glazing, except where other- 
wise described. The feet of rafters and soffit of 
roof boarding where projecting are to be treated 
with one coat of wood preserving stain. 

180. Backs of Window and Door Frames.—The 
backs of all window frames and back linings and the 
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backs of external door frames are to be coated with 
one .coat of creosote or other approved material. 

181. Glazing Rebates.—All glazing rebates are to 
be primed. 

182. Whitening and Distemper.—Clear-cole and 
onee whiten all. ceilings; also all friezes above pic- 
ture rails. All wall surfaces, except in coal store, 
are to be clear-coled and once distempered with 
washable distemper of approved tints. The coal 
store is to be twice lime whited. Any cracks, 
blisters, or other imperfections in the plaster work 
are to be eut out, carefully stopped, and made good 
before any distempering is put in hand. 

183. General._Clean down the external faces of 
buildings, wash off stains, clear off marks of mortar 
and cement, clean windows inside and outside, scrub 
pavings and floors, clear away rubbish and waste 
materials, and leave all parts of the premises clean 
and perfect at the completion of the work. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health says :— 

During the week ended August 30 161 
new schemes were submitted to the Minis- 
try, and 110 schemes were approved by 
them. The total number of schemes sub- 
mitted by local authorities and public 
utility societies is 4,546, comprising ap- 
proximately 44,000 acres. The total num- 
ber of schemes approved is 1,419, COover- 
ing about 18,200 acres. Several of the 
schemes submitted or approved during the 
week were received from local authorities 
in mining districts, or in the neighbour- 
hood, The largest scheme of the week 
was promoted by the Chester-le-Street 
Rural District Council, and relates to an 
area sufficient for over 1,500 houses. The 
Staffordshire, South Wales, and Yorkshire 
coalfields are also represented in the 
week’s schemes. Schemes in their later 
stages are now being submitted in greater 
numbers. House plans from Nottingham 
(350 houses), Birmingham (317 houses), 
Eastbourne (178 houses), Manchester (150 
houses), and Croydon (129 houses), were 
approved during the week. Altogether, 
plans for 1,916 houses were submitted, 
and approved for 1,475 houses. The 
attention of local authorities has been 
called by the Ministry to the housing obli- 
gations placed on them by Parliament in 
the new Housing Act, and a short sum- 
mary of the principal provisions of the 
Act has been supplied for every member of 
a local authority. The Act requires each 
local authority to consider the needs of 
their district, and to prepare and submit 
a housing scheme by the end of October. 
Approved schemes which have already 
been submitted may, if the Ministry think 
fit, be regarded for the purposes of finan- 
cial assistance as a contribution towards 
meeting the requirements of the Act. 
The majority of the local authorities had, 
in fact, submitted schemes before the Act 
came into force. Information is also to be 
supplied to the Ministry as to the slum 
areas which require to be dealt with, and 
as to insanitary houses in other parts of 
the district of the local authority. The 
Ministry have also indicated to local 
authorities the lines on which inquiries 
may be made to ascertain the needs of the 
district. Various sources of information, 
both official and unofficial, are suggested, 
e.g., the local food control committee and 
social organisations. Arrangements have 
also been made for the staff of the 
Regional Commissioners appointed by the 
Ministry to give assistance where it is 
desired, to local authorities in the carry- 
ing out of the survey of their districts and 
in the preparation of their schemes. 

Details of the schemes of local authori- 
ties dealt with during the week are as 
follows :— 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted——The number sub- 

mitted by fifty-five local authorities was 
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160, bringing the total number of schemes 
submitted to 4,481, covering approximately 
41,000 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—One hundred and 
seven schemes were approved, comprising 
an area of 515 acres. This brings the 
total number of local authorities’ schemes 
approved to 1,392, representing approxi- 
mately 18,200 acres. 


Lay-outs. 
Schemes Submitted—Thirty-one 
schemes were submitted by twenty-two 


local authorities, bringing the total num- 
ber of schemes submitted to 760. 


Schemes Approved. — Twenty-seven 
schemes submitted by twenty-six local 
authorities were approved, bringing the 
total number of schemes approved to 370. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Thirty schemes, 
representing 1,471 houses, were submitted 
by twenty-five local authorities. This 
brings the total number of local authori- 
ties’ schemes submitted to 453, represent- 
ing 25,788 houses. 


Schemes Approved.—Thinrty schemes, 
representing 1,860 houses were approved, 
bringing the total number of schemes ap- 
proved to 275, representing 16,940 houses. 


INSTITO FE SORIRISHARCGHIEEGTS: 


A Council meeting of the Institute was 
held recently, the President (Mr. W. Kaye- 
Parry, F.R.LA.IL) in the chair, ~ The 
correspondence included a letter from the 
American Institute of Architects in con- 
nection with architectural competitions ; 
from the Local Government Board on the 
subject of the recent urban housing com- 


petition, and from the Royal Institute of | 


British Architects referring to the organi- 
sation of educational meetings relative to 
housing. The Secretary was directed to 
communicate with the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and Dr. Coey Biggar offering the 
co-operatior of the Institute in organis- 
ing meetings in Ireland. The Secretary 
reported that a circular had been issued 
to all the local authorities in Ireland on 
the subject of the employment of compe- 
tent anchitects on housing schemes, and 
also that a letter had been sent at the re- 
quest of the Ancient and Historic Build- 
ings Committee to the Town Clerk of 
Dublin calling attention to the desirability 
of preserving the Weavers’ Hall. The 
Council considered the supply of mate- 
rials, standardisation of building details, 
and the employment of clerks of works 
and contractors in connection with hous- 
ing schemes, and it was decided to address 
the Housing Department of the Local 
Government Board on the subject. A 
letter from the Irish National War Memo- 
rial Committee was read, and it was 
decided to approach the Committee with 
a view of holding an open competition 
amongst Irish architects for the design. 


COMING WEVENTS: 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, TO SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 1. 


Housing and Health Exhibition at the 
Kelvin Hall of Industries, Kelvingrove, 
Glasgow, from October 8 to Novem- 
ber 1. The City Corporation have found it 
necessary to obtain increased accommoda- 
tion, and have taken possession of the 
building adjoining the Kelvin Hall. It 
has been decided to erect two model 
cottages in the annexe. 


W. P. Halliwell, town clerk. 


1919. 


COMPETITIONS OPE 


No Date.—Darwen War Memo 

The local committee of the I 
War Memorial invite designs from ; 
sculptors, and others, for a suitable ; 
rial, to take the form of a mom 
Premiums of £50, £30, and £20 ¥ 
awarded. For conditions apply t 


October 4.—“ Daily Mail” Ideal L 
Saving Homes. | 

The “ Daily Mail” are offering 
of £250, £100, and £50 for the best d 
for the labour-saving house, which 
one of the features of the forthe 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olymp 
February, 1920. Architects are to; 
designs for houses for a professiona 
family, designed primarily for the say 
time and _ labour-saving. Dra 
addressed to the Secretary, Ideal L 
Saving Home Competition, 130, 
Street, E.C.4, to be delivered 
October 4, 1919. 


October 20.—Oxford : Housing Sei 

The Oxford City Council invites 
tects to submit designs for the layi 
of a congested area and the build 
cottages thereon, and has appointe 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., asie 
All designs must be sent to the Town 
not later than October 20. | 


HOUSING THE SUBMERG 
TENTH: AN _ INSOLUBLI 


PROBLEM. 


In a letter to the “ Daily Telegra 
correspondent says: “I noticed ina, 
issue of your paper that the authori 
one district are going to erect house 
ing £800 each, which could have 
built before the war for £250. — 
houses will probably be let at 12s, 
per week. The housing scheme (of 
the above is a sample) is going t 
very heavy burden on the taxpaye 
one would ask who are to be the 
tenants of these houses at suc 
economic rents. Certainly not the 
class. What, then, is to become 
submerged tenth, those who inhal 
slum areas, numbering thousands in 
large city?—the people whose rent i 
3s. to 78. per week, many of who 
only under pressure, and if short ¢ 
wood do not hesitate to burn the 
balusters, and skirtings of the house 
occupy. These people require hous 
a special way, but they do not se¢ 
have been considered at all in the G 
ment scheme. Urgent legislati 
surely required for this class of e 
munity. It is not always the much~ 
house owner who is resnonsible f 
slums. More often than not it 
tenants who create them, and they 
to be taken in hand by the auth 
People are beginning to realise th 
house owner is being badly treated 
Government. He cannot raise the 
although tenants are letting rooms 
tortionate prices, rendering more 1 
necessary. for which the owner has 
at a cost more than double as muct 
normal times. Food is even more 
sary than shelter, and yet the price ¢ 
and all other commodities and wage 
been allowed to increase from 80 © 
per cent., but the house owner 1s 
hand iand foot, and in very many ¢a 
lot is indeed a hard one.”’ 

[This correspondent has simp 
stated an old problem to which ca 
there is no solution.—Eps. A.J.] 4 
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Week’s News from Far and Near 


iq The 


alescent Hospital for Kirriemutr. 

snvalescent hospital is to be erected 

-jemuir. The estimated cost will be 
On 

Restoration of Bangor Abbey. 

nd has been started for the restora- 
Bangor Abbey, Ireland, which was 

d there by St. Comgall about 
). 


ws Building Scheme Sanctioned. 
Merton Urban District Council 
received Government sanction to 
building scheme, and operations 
Iready begun on. the Botsford Road 


War Memorial for Torquay. 
Reginald Blomfield has prepared 
s for Torquay’s War Memorial, 
jt is proposed to erect in the 
ss Gardens. £1,800 is needed to 
yut the work, and a public appeal is 
made for funds. 


Cheshire Housing. 

it hundred to 1,000 houses are 
at Ellesmere Port and Brom- 
‘h Port, and the county architect has 
equested to prepare plans for build- 
f a temporary or semi-permanent 
ter, including, where desirable, dis- 
rmy huts or similar structures. 


| Houses to Cost £804. 

-Golear (Yorks) Urban District 
l have, subject to the approval of 
istry of Health, accepted tenders 
teen houses at Ryefield Road, as 
f their housing scheme, amounting 
#860 7s. 6d., or nearly £804 per 
Paignton War Memorial. 

nton War Memorial Committee 
decided to erect a plain granite 
, With plates at the base bearing the 
of residents who have lost their 
uring the war. The monument, 
‘is to cost approximately £400, is to 
ted in Palace Avenue Gardens. 


wport Council and Army Huts. 

port Housing Committee have de- 
to purchase at a reasonable price 
rmy huts to relieve to some extent 
reat overcrowding. At least one 
nd houses are immediately required. 
‘ated that the huts would cost £500 


ected Extension of Aberdeen Art 

; Gallery. 

's for a large extension of the Art 
vy at Aberdeen have been prepared 
. A. Marshall Mackenzie, R.S.A., 
*en. The total outlay is £65,000, 
ng hall and art museum, gallery 
on, and war memorial court. 


mingham Housing Experiment. 
‘Birmingham City Council have re- 
‘to try the experiment of building by 
t labour” as well as through con- 

Application was thereupon made 
Ministry of Health for the necessary 
ity, and permission has now been 
to the Housing and Town-planning 
ittee to adopt this procedure “as an 
nent.” Building of a large block 
uses by direct labour will be com- 
d as soon as the plans, still before 
‘nistry, have been approved, 


World’s Fair at Paris. 

sheme for the erection of a huge 
‘8 on the banks of the Seine in 
m which will be held a permanent 
“= designed to bring together the 


producers and buyers of the world, has 
found the support of a French financial 
corporation. The building, which will be 
constructed by the Quai de Passy, will pro- 
bably cost £4,000,000. The proposition 
has the approval. of the French authorities. 
The structure will have a floor surface of 
nearly 2,500,000 sq. ft. 
Nottingham Housing Purchase. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Nottingham Corporation for the purchase 
from the Duke of Newcastle of a site on 
which to proceed with the first portion of 
the city’s housing schemes. The land has 
been acquired for £180 an acre, and ten- 
ders for building houses at an approximate 
cost of £331,000 have been recommended 
for acceptance. 


New Picture Palace for Blackpool. 

The general building contract of the new 
Regent Picture House, to be erected at 
the corner of Church Street and Regent 
Road, Blackpool, has been let to Messrs. 
Chadwick Bros., of Layton. The cost will 
be about £30,000, and it is intended to 
commence building operations almost im- 
mediately, 90 that the new hall will be com- 
pleted by February or March next. 


Lord Barnara’s Shropshire Estates. 

Lord Barnard has decided to sell the out- 
lying portions of his Shropshire estate, 
consisting of the Billingsley, Stotterdon, 
Corvedale, Shifnal, and Wem properties, 
amounting in all to about 5,3co acres. 
The tenants will, in the first instance, have 
the option of buying their holdings, and 
any farms not sold to the tenants will be 
offered for sale by public auction in 
October next. 


Housing Exhibition for Whitechapel. 
The trustees of the Whitechapel Art 


Gallery, in co-operation with the authori- 


ties of the Garden City Association, are 
arranging to hold a housing and town- 
planning exhibition in October and 
November next. Amongst the great 
variety of exhibits already secured it will 
include many models of houses of the 
latest design, as well as plans for the lay- 
ing out of towns and suburbs and estates. 
A series of lectures on the subject is 
being arranged. 
Cost of Housing. 

The Minister of Health, Dr. Addison, 
speaking at a dinner given in his honour 
at the National Liberal Club, London, 
said that the cost of the whole land spur- 
chased for housing, which land had then 
been very largely acquired for town or 
city population, and therefore contained! a 
high proportion of costly land, was ex- 
pected to average out at £170 per acre. 
This figure, with an average of ten houses 
to the acre, represented, at 5 per cent., only 
ad. per week in rent. Land therefore 
would not delay. 

Professional Union. 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis- 
tants’ Professional Union have just issued 
a new prospectus, which deals with the 
history of the movement, the classes of 
membership, and the objects, organisa- 
tion, achievements, propaganda and pro- 
gress of the union. The union, the object 
of which is to provide a common organisa- 
tion for salaried architects, surveyors, 
quantity surveyors, draughtsmen, and 
technical assistants, has secured the pro- 
mise of Parliamentary support, and the 
sympathy of well-known architects, private 
as well as official. The R.I.B.A. and the 
Society of Architects have appointed 


10, 


1919. 341 


representatives to the Architects’ Assis- 
tants’ Welfare Committee, and the union 
has been rendered valuable assistance by 
the Architectural Association. Full par- 
ticulars with regard to membership may 
be obtained from Mr. Chas. McLachlan, 
A.R.I.B.A., 34 and 35, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Fuel Research Station at East Greenwich. 

The fuel research station at East Green- 
wich, which has been in hand for two years, 
is now practically complete and a great 
part of the plant has been erected. The 
station is an experimental one, established 
by the Government to carry out the 
scheme of research of the Fuel Research 
Board set out in their report published in 
the autumn of 1917. The original plans 
were for a brick building carried on piling, 
but owing to the shortage of bricks and 
stone the Office of Works found it neces- 
sary to substitute a steel-framed structure. 
This required the preparation of new 
designs, which the Office of Works decided 
could only safely be carried out after 
boring exploration of the site. Difficulties 
in connection with the foundations were 
found to be more serious than had been 
anticipated, especially in connection with 
the central tower, which is a particularly 
heavy structure and forms the key to the 
whole design. The principal delay in the 
erection of the building has arisen in con- 
nection with this part of the foundation 
work, which was only finished in the 
maddle of February last. Since that date 
the completion of the structure has been 
pushed ahead rapidly. 


Government and the Building Trade. 

The following statement has been issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects: The Building Industries Consulta- 
tive Board, representing the architects, 
surveyors, building trades employers, and 
building trades operatives of the country, 
was recently formed by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for the purpose of 
concerting measures to relieve the stagna- 
tion in the building trade. One of the 
first evils that it has had to deal with is 
the excessive cost of building, due in part 
to the uncertain sunvly and the high prices 
of building materials. The Board has 
been in communication with the Ministry 
of Munitions, which, through its Depart- 
ment of Building Materials Supply, is the 
most important single factor in determin- 
ing the output and cost of materials. The 
Ministry has very courteously assisted the 
deliberations of the Board by supplying 
it with the fullest information as to its 
past procedure and present policy, and has 
invited from the Board an expression of 
opinion as to its future policy. The Board 
has accordingly passed the following reso- 
lutions and forwarded them to the Ministry 
of Munitions: (1) Resolved that, in the 
opinion of this Board, the stocks of bricks 
and other building material (in excess of 
actual Government requirements) which 
are the property of, or are controlled by, 
the Government should be sold in the 
open market with a reasonable margin 
above cost to cover expenses; (2) Resolved 
that, in the opinion of this Board, the 
building industry and its associated trades 
should now be and remain free of Govern- 
ment control or interference. The Board 
are unanimously of opinion that the 
speedy establishment of a free market in 
building materials will go far to improve 
the difficult situation which at present 
exists. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


“Winget’’ Pressure Machine. 

The illustrations show the ‘‘ Winget ”’ 
pressure machine, which. has been de- 
signed by Messrs. Winget, Ltd., of 25, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, and War- 
wick, for the construction of concrete 


Fig. 1.—Front view of ‘‘Winget” Pressure 
Machine, showing moulding box in position 
beneath the Ram Plate. 


blocks and slabs, especially where light 
labour is available, and where the larger 
machine, the standard “ Winget” block- 
making outfit, is not required. As soon as 
the moulding box has been filled with con- 
crete, and roughly screeded off with the 
special tool provided for the purpose, it is 
brought into position beneath the ram- 
haere 


poe 


~ 


Fig. 2.—Front view of ‘Winget’ Pressure 

Machine, showing moulding box with its doors 

open after the removal of the finished block 
or. slab, 


plate, as shown in Fig. 1, bya single 
movement of the lever, Pressure is then 
applied by means of the hand-wheel, fitted 
with hand-spokes. The wheel is rotated 
until the» ram-plate regains its- original 
position, when, by the reverse movement of 
the lever, the moulding. box is withdrawn 
to the filling position, its. doors opened, 
and the block or slab stands ready to be 
carried off, a carrier being supplied ‘for 
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this purpose. A new pallet is now placed 
in the moulding box, and the operation 
repeated. Fig. 2 shows the moulding 
box with its doors open. after the 
removal of the finished block or slab. 
If necessary the hand-wheel can be 
detached and power applied. The mould- 
ing-box is locked by two handles, which 
automatically square up the box upon 
closing, and when in position under the 
press the box rests on four adjustable hard- 
steel points fixed into the bedplate, which 
ensures the moulding box returning to its 
exact position under the press. Pressure 
is applied through machine-cut gear re- 
duction, intensified by another mechanical 
device to ensure direct vertical pressure. 
Three large diameter guide shafts are at- 
tached to the ram-plate in order to remove 
any danger of a tapered block or slab 
should the moulding box be filled un- 
evenly. All the parts of the machine, the 
total weight of which, mounted on wheels, 
is 8cwt., have been standardised, and a 
code word has been given to each part for 
convenience in ordering. Messrs. Winget, 
Ltd., claim that at least fifty blocks, each 
18 in. by 9 in. by 44 in., or 16 in, by 9 in. 
by 4% in. can be _ produced by 
the machine per hour, and state that in 
actual experience they find that two men 
can easily average sixty blocks an hour— 
even when mixing their own material by 
hand. When employed in conjunction 
with the “Winget” concrete chain-spade 
mixer the output is greatly increased. 
The “Winget’’ pressure machine also 
manufactures partition slabs of the same 
superficial area as the blocks already 
mentioned, and of three thicknesses, 2 jn., 
23 in., or 3 in. The ‘‘ Winget ” pressure 
standard outfit makes plain-faced blocks 
of the above dimensions—with grooved or 
plain ends as desired—and ornate-faced 
bricks. Accessories for making bricks, 
‘‘ frogged ”’ or plain, are also being placed 
on the market. 


FE. Pollard and Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Herbert Vincent, who. for fourteen 
years was sales and publicity manager at 
Messrs. Harris and Sheldon’s, Ltd., and 
has latterly held ‘a similar position with 
Messrs. Parnall and Sons, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the sundry fittings de- 
partment of Messrs. E. Pollard and Co., 
Ltd., shop fitters, of 29, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1_ Mr. Vincent has a special 
knowledge of modern shopfitting and 
business organisation—gained in the 
United States, Canada, and the leading 
European countries. Messrs. Pollard and 
Co. intend to open West-End salesrooms 
near Oxford Circus. 


Aeroplane Hangars. 


A booklet has just been issued by Messrs. 
Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, of Steel- 


works Road, Battersea, S.W.11, which 
deals in particular with the housing 
and storing of aeroplanes, seaplanes, 
and flying boats. This firm of 
steel constructional engineers have 
supplied and erected workshops for 
some of the leading aeroplane and 


seaplane manufacturers in the country. 
The modern hangar is built on a 
concrete foundation, the framework con- 
sisting of steel stanchions, and _ lattice 
girders, whilst a black or galvanised sheet- 
ing is used for covering. One type of 
shed, illustrated in the booklet, to accom- 
modate a number of large aeroplanes, is 
130 ft. wide, 80 ft. deep, and 31 ft. clear 
height. The roof is saw-tooth in outline, 
andi is constructed with one. main. lattice 


‘girder immediately under the ridge, sup- 


‘customers, a large number of ¢ 


the firms purchasing the music 
‘to embody. Py ake’ ee 


1919. 


ported at either end by a three-w 
stanchion. A number of oth 
tions add to the value of the bo 


Electric Fans. 

We have received from the 
Electric Co., Ltd., of Queen 
Street, London, E.C.4, a co 
eleventh edition of their “ Freez 
tric fan catalogue, which has b 
and brought into line with prevai 
ditions. The catalogue, which is 
fusely illustrated, contains full parti 
as to the construction, voltage, sp 
sumption weight, price, etc, | 
various desk and bracket fans, 
fans, centrifugal fans, and exhaus 


details also of the company’s 
shutters and ‘speed regulators. 
12-in. and 16-in. desk fans are coni 
the three styles usually known a 
trunnion, and bracket. The pro 
two sockets at right angles to ea 
each having a clamping screw, ] 
transformation from one type 
without the addition of any fre 
The ceiling fans are made for use 
in the tropics, on board ship, an 
combine in one fitting with an e 
The centrifugal fans are of the sa 
as used by the Admiralty, and in 
tion devoted to exhaust fans ai 
complete range of box blade- 
1912 the company created a se 
tory, with specially designed 
Witton, devoted entirely to the 
tion of fans. Standardised me 
been adopted in the manufact 
fans, so that interchangee am 
and replacements can be readi 
During construction inspections 
are made, and each fan when con 
given a trial run on-load. Th 
supplied in colours to harmon 
internal decorations, or may- 
with nickel-plated fittings. — 
claim that the ‘‘ Witton’? de 
comes troubles arising from leak 
cant, and at the same time. giv 
great constructional strength. ~~ 
A Christmas Musical Souveni 
To take the place of the cust 
Christmas almanac, the St. Dui 
Day, in aid of the Blinded S 
Sailors’ After-Care. Fund, of 3 
Street, London, W.1, have d 
year to issue a musical souve 
called “ Joy Bells of Peace,” ¢0 
Mr. Fernand Krish... St. ‘Du 
hope to induce business firms to 
for distribution as Christmas gilts t 


7 


John Bellham, music departme 
Regent Street,’ London, W.1 
back page of the valse a panel 
to receive a roll of honour or an 
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Industrial Reconstruction and the Architect 


now made manifest that, as we said at the outset, 
2 constitution of the Council for the Building 
dustries is fundamentally wrong. Employer and 
ed being so equally matched, the presence of 
\oderating influence was necessary for the preven- 
deadlock, and the refusal of the architects to rise 
casion mocked the claim which enthusiasts had 
or the Council that it was “the Builders’ Parhia- 
‘It is not sufficiently representative to justify that 
hensive title. Although, to be sure, there have 
hispers that a few modest architects renounce the 
of the charmed circle of the building industry, 
d outside it thus asterely is to abjure one’s claim 
oroud title of architect, whereof the primal signif- 
should not be forgotten at the very moment when 
en more clearly than ever before that honest work 
thief justification of existence. 

that the architect shirks or despises work of the 
which he has been trained; at that he will toil 
7, But he is afraid of losing caste by associating 
with either the manual workers or their employers. 
st, that peculiar form of timidity subdued him 
‘to nonentity before the war made of him a man 
1s learned to mingle freely and gladly with his 
men of all grades. Consequently the architect 
mortally afraid of soiling his clothes or of having 
ach-bloom rubbedi off his exquisite manners 1s 
lalmost non-existent, and there is no excuse for 
g to take an active share in the attempts to solve 
our problems of the largest and most important of 
thetic industries. 

perfectly obvious why the architect’s presence in 
incils of the industry would be particularly valu- 
It is not merely his sagacity that would be help- 
m even more effectual qualification is his 
ality; his disinterestedness being beyond the 
on that naturally attaches to the respective pro- 
ts of capital and labour. Then, ibesides and 
decause of his neutrality, he would bring to debate 
1ess of tone and an evenness of temper that would 
€ any tendency toward ferccity that the disputants 
Jappen to display. In the past the discussions 
n employers and employed have been only too 
y termed disputes, for they have been marked by 
itv and bv a palpable love of conflict for its own 
This cannot go on. As the Prime Minister said, 
Message to the Nation published on Monday, “ It 
‘be the sublime duty of all, without thought of 
aship. to help in building up the new world, where 
a its just reward and indolence alone shall 
vant.” 

vant and highly mischievous explosions of bad 
would be far less likely to occur in the presence 
architect than in his absence. If that were the 
esult—an utterly absurd supposition—of the 
e of the architect, it would be very well worth 
ind Conciliation Boards would establish a stronger 
their names if architects were admitted to them. 
rese Boards succeeded as often as they did in 


settling disputes between capital and labour is marvellous 
considering that “six of one and half a dozen of the 
other” would be a fair description of the composition of 
the Board and the merits of the argument; and that 
ultimately the system broke down under exceptional 
stress is less surprising than that such a crudely con- 
structed machine could be made to work at ail. 

What, then, could be expected of the Industrial 
Council ?—which is but Conciliation Board writ large, 
and is charged with much wider and much vaguer issues 
than any with which its prototype could have been called 
upon to deal. What has now happened as the most 
conspicuous result of the Council's deliberations was easy 
to foresee—namely, a sharp and apparently an irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion upon vital issues, followed by 
ex-parte protestations against the unreasonableness of 
the proposals put forward by the other side—which side 
does not matter. We are not taking sides, but are 
endeavouring to present the architectural view, for which 
can be claimed all the impartiality that complete detach- 
ment and a judicial habit of thought can secure. 
Regarded from this point of view, the portents are 
disheartening in the extreme. On the one hand we find 
an extraordinarily exaggerated statement of the case for 
labour—for that is what it comes to, in spite of its 
pretence of lofty principle—and on the other hand a 
vigorous reassertion of musty old dogmas—that the 
employer is a heaven-born captain of industry, that 
labour would perish if he did not benevolently consent to 
control it, and that his superior sagacity entitles him to 
take the toll which the workers are quite wrong in 
supposing to be excessive. 

As the parodist has it, there is nothing that exceeds 
like excess. That, in the absence of any moderating 
force, each side should overstate its case thus flagrantly 
was inevitable. Extremes meet; and extravagant aver- 
ment was naturally met by caustic repartee. Ping-pong 
is a prettier game. and not more futile. But is it not 
utterly hopeless for the one side to clamour for the moon 
or the millennium, while the other side seems disposed to 
assert that industrial finality was reached when Noah 
built the ark under labour conditions that were entirely 
free from the mischievous interference of trade unions? 
Surely the answer is in the affirmative. It certainly cannot 
be intended that the workers shall confiscate the works 
and the capital, bidding the employer think himself lucky 
to be allowed to become a wage-earner in his own work- 
shop, but that.is the net impression one gets from the 
proposals of the extremists among industrial reformers, 
who are anxious to disclaim revolutionary tendencies. Nor 
can it be that the case for the employers is a mere “on 
possumus—that the Whitley report and its reverbera- 
tions are all in vain—that, in short, there is to be no sort 
of industrial reconstruction that would jeopardise the 
employer’s profits, and that from his pre-war position he 
cannot legitimately be dislodged, and is resolved not 
to budge unless he is driven from it by brute force! No; 
surely there is a middle term, a vza media, a half-way 
house, a bland yet effective solvent—call it what you will 
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—some means of equitable arrangement acceptable to 
both sides, some beatific method of preventing the indus- 
trial strife which may have been a comparatively harm- 
less though frightfully expensive form of sport before the 
war had so wasted our substance as to bring us to the 
brink cf ‘bankruptcy, but which we can no longer afford. 
Nor can we afford to inculge in the “gibes and jeers 
and flouts and sneers” wh:ch before the war were com- 
mon form in conducting an industrial controversy—or 
“dispute,” as it was more aptly if less politely called. In 
the controversy on the Industrial Council’s reports there 
is noticeable a very regrettable tendency to revive this 
obsolete style, to descend to ¢a-guogue personalities and 
other expedients that lower the tone of debate, falsify 
the issue, and by unnecessarily exasperating the other 
side provoke untoward retort, protracting and embitter- 
ing the issue until both sides forsake the decencies of 
debate and become frankly quarrelsome. That is not the 
way to bring salvation to industry; and this can be said 
with the more confidence seeing that hitherto this catch- 
as-catch-can method has failed dismally as a means of 
conciliation, although it has succeeded very completely in 
making bad blood between the parties, and in compli- 
cating issues by the untimely exhibition of perversity and 


Notes and 


The British Association and Economic Re-arrangements. 


LWAYS the presidential address to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science is 
expected to be topical; and this year’s president, 

Sir Charles A. Parsons, accepted the precedent. 
Reconstruction, the one inevitable topic that 1s more 
pervasive than that of national housing, and 1s 
inclusive of it, was his chief theme, and, as an eminent 
engineer, Sir Charles was at home in it. “We are 
gathered together,’’ he said, “at a time when, after a 
ereat upheaval, the elemental conditions of organisation 
of the world are still in flux, and we have to consider how 
to influence and mould the recrystallisation of these 
elements into the best forms and most economic 
rearrangements for the benefit of civilisation.” Here 
be platitudes ; but it is safe and commendable to be trite 
and cautious, especially when laying foundations or 
stating a case; and this clear but simple restatement of 
conditions that had become almost familiar enough to 
blunt their supreme importance. will serve an excellent 
purpose in stimulating the waning interest. Sir Arthur 
Evans, the retiring president—that great archeologist 
who has so splendidly enriched our knowledge of ancient 
architecture that the R.I.B.A. saw fit to award him the 
greatest honour that is in its power to bestow, the Royal 
Gold Medal—said truly enough, in his valedictory 
speech, “that though formal peace had been proclaimed, 
at no time had the British Association had more urgent 
occasion to inculcate those scientific methods and ideas 
by which alone the country could hope to regain its 
equilibrium.” Trite again; ‘but, :t would seem, a neces- 
sary reminder to an absent-minded country that will only 
listen—and then with the minimum of attention—to the 
voice of high authority. In so simple a proposition as 
“Wake up, England!” they would only listen when it 
came from the King, whose proclamation earnestly 
charging employers of labour to employ as many disabled 
men as they can makes an irresistible appeal to heart and 
conscience. 
The Sources of Power. 


Naturally Sir Charles addressed himself to the question 
of coal-supply, without, however, investing the subject 
with much fresh interest, and without conveying much 
hope that men of science are within sight—still less that 
they are within reach—of any considerable augmenta- 
tion of the sources of mechanical power. It need not be 
stressed that builders of all denominations are, directly 
and indirectly, vastly and vitally interested in the ques- 
tion of coal-supply. which is fundamental to so many 
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ill-temper. This element of ill-temper, in which; 
side has either monopoly or pre-eminence, was 
sible for the lockout threatened just before the w 
out, swamping our internal disagreements, and 
them up as the paltry things they are—showing 
over, by the most convincing examples, the m:ght 
in a good cause. If capital and labour will only 
to forgo the dear but dangerous delights of arg 
petty personal triumph in splenetic strife, 

of searching out with a single mind an equitable i 
shall soon see a beneficent change in the rela 
employer and employed. Even at the Trades 
Congress there were very welcome symptoms | 
weariness, and one can almost be positive that ti 
spirit of conciliation was seen peeping timidly | 
door. He will be emboldened to cross the tl 
when an architect takes him by the hand (for t} 
can assume corporeal shape) and leads him tb 
seat as an honoured guest. For by-and-bye, | 
long hence, the architect will not disdain to 

first-hand study of industrial economics, which 
the better for his aid, as he the ‘better for his m/ 
mate view of things that matter. 


Comments | 


needs of civilisation. Whether the shafting 
builder’s shop is directly actuated by steam, or | 
tricity or gas, is of little consequence to the issue 
each case coal-getting is essential; and one J]; 
vain to the president’s address for either help | 
He expressed the belief that this country must | 
to depend on coal for her heat and source of pow 
his sole word of comfort was that comprised in} 
posal—an idea he introduced to the Association} 
—to exploit the internal energy of the earth bys 
shaft twelve miles deep. He cited the interest 
jectures by Professor Frank Adams, of McGill} 
sity, Montreal, that in limestone a depth of fiftel 
is practicable, while in granite a depth of thir 
might be reached. What the results of this inves 
of unexplored regions of the earth might be mus 
to the imagination. One of them might be the d 
of an inexhaustible source of hot-water supply; 
Charles said, boreholes have been sunk at La’ 
in Italy, which supply large volumes of high+ 
steam, which is being used for the generation 4 
10,000 horse-power by turbines; while at Solfatal 
Naples, it is proposed to bore for the supply of J} 
the great works of the district. This, it may be aj 
is possible only in volcanic regions, and is not |i 
trouble the hot-water engineer in countries wher! 
as we know, no depth of bore would result in hé 
wells. But the experiment might produce s 
undreamt of even by the most imaginative of the! 
assembled at Bournemouth. 


Winter Gardens and ‘Frozen Music.” 


Architects will have noted with interest the ne! 
trend that seems to be indicated by the annou} 
that Hackney Borough Council has passed unant 
a resolution to prepare a scheme for a winter} 
for the borough. Hackney’s unmelodious nat? 
not be taken to indicate that its inhabitd 
unmusical. They have, indeed, a philharmonict 
tion to maintain, and it would seem that they ai 
mined to uphold it in the grand manner. ‘The! 
garden is to have for its primary object the adva) 
of musical education. What methods will be 1 
in pursuit of this object does not directly con! 
architect, notwithstanding his alleged arti! 
“ frozen music,’’ but it will be his privilege to! 
suitable embodiment for the “soul of music”? | 
township that follows Hackney’s excellent 
and the responsibility of providing exemplary § 
at the outset is commensurate with so 1a 
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uty. Attnemeeting at which Hackney Borough 
made its great resolve, much stress was laid on 
rability of encouraging the performance of 
sic. It may be inferred, therefore, that the pro- 
; of the park band will not be imitated in the 
arden, where if harmony is to reign the build- 
the music, will be beyond reproach. If, as we 
ly assume, good music is the most effectual of 
influences, the design of the winter gardens will 
is quality, and may eventually have a widespread 
aps beneficial effect in general design. 


Architects’ Fees for Housing Schemes, 

later page we reproduce, by courtesy of the 
of Health, the official memorandum of the fees 
1 to be paid to architects and surveyors 
don housing schemes. On comparing it with 
B.A. scale, the new scale, which is the one 
ipon between the R.I.B.A. and the Ministry, 
ound to show very few variations. The fees 
ut work are considerably increased, for roads 
ers they are reduced, while for housing there 
aange. As to the fees for quantities, the 
d quantity surveyors were naturally and 
ily consulted; and the whole document is the 
f long and patient consultation between the 

and the R.I.B.A., Mr. John W. Simpson 
yorked most strenuously and with great tact 
the negotiations to a successful issue. The 
e has the approval of the Board of Agriculture 
eries, and of the Scottish Board of Health, as 
f the central Ministry of Health. 


More About Devonshire House. 

int on a later page a characteristically interest- 
le on Devonshire House by Mr. E. Beresford 
or, M.A., who, as our foremost populariser of 
bhy, may be trusted to do complete justice to 
al and historical associations of the famous 
imsion which apparently we are soon to lose. 
architectural features there is not very mucn 
and the photographic view accompanying the 
foes not suggest that the loss will be over- 
gly grievous when the housebreaker does 
1 upon Kent’s ambitious essay in brickwork. 
ograph does not show the gateways—the side 
h their urn-decorated piers, and the central 
with its fine ironwork. Commenting onthe sub- 
London correspondent of the ‘‘ Manchester 
1” gives a useful list of the London mansions 
ye in the past ten years lost their original 

These are—Stafford House, which Lord 
me, who bought it from the Duke of Suther- 
‘sented to the nation as a home for the London 
; Crewe House, Curzon Street, destroyed to 
om for an hotel; Montagu House, Whitehall, 
2 Duke of Buccleuch has abandoned; Harring- 
se, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, taken over 
k; and Harcourt House. Cavendish Square. 


| Mr. Edwin O. Sachs. 
eatly regret to announce the death, on Sep- 
ith, of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, who was at one 
Opious contributor to this journal, mainly on 
al subject of fire protection. Educated at 
y College School, London, and at Charlotten- 
1 Berlin, and having travelled extensively in 
ance, and Egypt, he began practice as an 
in London in 1892. His comprehensive 
re of the metheds of protecting buildings 
had its beginnings in the attention he gave 
2 construction. Chief among his many publica- 
3 his “Modern Opera-houses and Theatres ”’ 
: In 1898 he produced also his work on 
-onstruction,’’ and he was the first in England 
slectrical power to the mechanism of the stage, 
chs system ’’ becoming quite famous. He 
'Mumerous monographs on fire prevention and 
tbjects, and read many papers at meetings and 
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congresses at home and abroad. He was a director of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, whose many tests of 
materials fill scores of little red monographs. 


The Plates Described 


Kynoch, Limited, Witton. Birmingham. 

E publish in this issue photographs and plans of 
some of the extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to the munition factories of Kynoch, 

Limited, 

These illustrations refer entirely to the head offices 
and works of the Company at Witton, Birmingham, but 
other works, including a complete chemical factory at 
Arklow, Ireland, have also been erected by the archi- 
tects to the Company, Messrs. Buckland, Haywood, and 
Farmer, FF.R.I.B.A. 

The new gate-house at the main entrance, which is 
vigorous and interesting in design, contains a central 
hall for public inguiries, and on the diagonals, four 
rooms for the police control, searching, the weigh- 
bridge office, and the pay office. This gate-house is to 
be flanked on each side by lodges for patrol officers, 
and one lodge has already been erected.. The build- 
ings are grouped around a forecourt with garage and 
fire station on one side, and it is proposed some time in 
the future to rebuild the factories flanking the offices, 
thus completing the enclosure. The entrance build- 
ings at Perry Barr have also been erected around a 
courtyard, one side of which is formed by the canteen, 
two sides by motor garage and stables, and the front 
completed with entrance lodges, gateways, etc. 

The canteen, a spacious and well-equipped building, 
has sections for men and women respectively, with the 
kitchen arranged between. The tables and seating are 
specially designed for conversion into benches suitable 
for a hall in which concerts and entertainments can 
be given. The walls have a plinth of blue bricks above 
which they are treated with cement, and the lighting 
and ventilation arrangements leave nothing to be 
desired. Another of the illustrations shows one of 
the several important cartridge factories. 


Proposed Cinema at East Sheen. 

This cinema theatre, which is about to be built on 
a prominent site facing the Upper Richmond Road, 
East Sheen, near to the eastern boundary of Rich- 
mond, is the first of a series of similar buildings 
contemplated by the London and Suburban Cinemas, 
Ltd. It will have a seating capacity for nearly 1,400 
persons. Designed primarily for cinema _ shows, the 
building is so arranged, however, that it can be used for 
concerts on Sundays. By hoisting the sliding rigid 
screen into a compartment above the roof, the concert- 
platform, capable of seating on rising tiers a chorus 
of 100 voices, 1s exposed to view. A self-contained 
social club on the first floor, over the entrance vestibule 
and offices, will consist of club-room, billiard and card 
rooms, and bar, having a separate entrance from the 
side street. An important feature will be the grand 
organ by Messrs. Willis and Sons, of Brixton, costing 
more than 46,000, with its two groups of heavy metal 
pipes placed in recesses on either side of the proscenium. 
In addition, there will be the concealed echo organ 
occupying a secret chamber, seventy-five feet away from 
the picture screen. The principal facade is of red brick 
and artificial Portland stone, having a tower at the 
angle sixty feet high. The pitched roof will be covered 
with rough boarding and “ Poilite ’’ tiles, and the flat 
roofs will be asphalted. 

The decorative scheme for the theatre will be in ivory 
and old gold, with French blue hangings and 
upholstery, heated by means of low-pressure hot-water 
radiators placed in recesses, and ventilated by ducts 
and extract gratings in the roof. 

Messrs. William E. Couch, A.R.I.B.A., and W. Vernon 
Coupland, of $2; - Victoria Street, S.W.,; are the 
architects. 
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Architectural Causerie 


NE of the most valuable achievements of the past 
four years has been the completion of the develop- 
ment map of London, under the direction of Sir 
Aston Webb. Copies of the map, it is to be hoped, will 
shortly be in the possession of every local authority in 
the home counties. We hear in these times a good deal 
of talk concerning the need of “satellite towns’’ out- 
side the metropolitan area but within easy reach of the 
heart of the city, and the recent decision of the London 
County Council to purchase the Panshanger estate, on 
the Great North Road, indicates the swing of the pen- 
dulum. The London Society’s map allows for many 
such developments without limiting the legitimate 
expansion of any particular area, but in one particular 
it 1s insistent, namely, the preservation of old-time land- 
marks, rural charms, and agricultural belts. We archi- 
tects are indebted to Professor Adshead for his 
pioneer labours in stating the case for the expansion of 
towns on regulated. lines. He invented the phrase 
“satellite towns,’’ and examined in detail all the out- 
lying suburbs, made sketches of villages, houses, and 
scenery, and even trees of historical importance, in an 
endeavour to defend the immediate countryside from 
spoliation. It is a pity the term “town planning’’ was 
borrowed from America; “town development’’ would 
have been more euphonious, and had this title ‘been 
selected, perhaps Mr. Voysey would not have been 
stirred to attack the important movement which has 
gained the sympathy and interest of the public. 


*K 4 7K 


The sale of the estate at Welwyn to the London 
County. Council cannot be said to be part of a definite 
scheme. It is more in the nature of an accident. 
time last year the noble owner decided to dispose of his 
interest in the land, and there was a public auction which 
was unsatisfactory. The matter was then allowed to 
drop for a few weeks, when the question of this site was 
brought to the notice of the Council; private negotia- 
tions ensued, the price was agreed upon, and finally 
the curtain was raised to enable the expectant citizens 
to feast their eyes on a most delectable part of Hert- 
fordshire. There can be no doubt regarding the suit- 
ability of the site for developing an industrial and 
residential centre. The twenty-first mile-post of the 
Great Northern Railway marks one of its boundaries; 
it is adjacent to the North Road, two miles or so from 
Welwyn, six from St. Albans, three from Hatfield 
Palace, and seven from Hertford. There will be a good 
many new roads required on the estate, for the existing 
lanes are few and inadequate. Certain halls, farm- 
houses and cottages will be amazed one day to find their 
long sight checked by groups of unfamiliar roofs; no 
more will the roofs of the old barns resound to the 
voices of the harvesters, neither will Panshanger ale be 
included among the beverages of the district. Already, 
it is to be supposed, the draughting rooms of the 
“ Architects’ Department” over the water echo to the 
movement of T-squares and the unrolling of Whatman. 
Surveys of extreme accuracy are in course of prepara- 
tion, levels -have to be taken, existing buildings 
measured, leases and title deeds consulted, and much 
of the circumspection that exercised the compilers of 
Domesday Book will, it is hoped, again take place. 

“ x i Xf 

Those to whom the task falls to direct the beginning 
of a new town on a specific site have work far more 
difficult than altering or adding to a town already in 
being. ‘The absence of definite conventional features 
increases the difficulty, so much has to be taken into 
consideration, not only in regard to the conception and 
organic plotting of the new town, but more especially 
its relation as a “ satellite ’’ to neighbouring and larger 
centres, besides deciding its functional value to the 
whole system. Towns a@@ znztio cannot be successfully 
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\ 
designed on the drawing board; they are the o 
of study combined with searching investigatior, 
preliminary survey gives acreage and levels, 1 
mines existing facts. but it does not help mat: 
towards brilliancy of conception. Such an 
taking demands the work otf an accomplished 
there is the urgency of tne problem, there. 
financial side, the organisation of troublesome | 
the determination of the various sub-centres, th 
ot industry likely to be attracted to such a pla 
the dormitory accommodation required by th 
will undertake the daily journey to London. — 
% xk # x 


Now ali these matters form items in the prog 
but they are, without question, subordinate to f 
issue—preliminary conception. No one man, h 
capable, is in a position to settle the comfort an 
being of the future inhabitants of a town projec 
a new site. It is essentially a matter for an expe) 
mittee, with this reservation—one or more prelij 
ideas should first be obtained from expert de 


adequate rewards for plans submitted. The 
tors should spend weeks on the ground, augn 
their studies of the Ordnance Survey by not 
natural features and salient points. Some wou 
their investigations to a study of local archit 
characteristics. They would be alive to the fact the 
fordshire has a building tradition worthy of emu 
they would note the very English features of the 
bouring towns, and, influenced by the ne 
preserving pictorial charms, would project then 
schemes into existing rural scenes without huff 
picture as a whole. 
: * * * * 
The foregoing embraces the whole theory of ¢ 
tion, in so far as it affects the design of new tow 
some extent the theory was followed at Letchwoi 
has been partially cbserved at Hampstead ar 
places. Recently the Architectural Association St 
undertaking a summer course were given tf 
lands of Hampstead Heath and Parliament 
as a site upon which to plan a hypothetical 
They were taught with marked success to alli 
natural configuration of the site to influence then 
Before the students schemed their plans they we 
ducted over the land; the importance of the 
it existed was indicated to them, together with tl 
which naturally determined important centre 
the finished designs came to be criticised, the 
and ingenuity of the plan formations provided 
entertaining series, which were both pleasant an 
Bo ok ok * 
After all, town development is merely a qué 
common sense; but it 1s, notwithstanding its 
aspect, solely a matter for the artist. No me 
in building materials need attempt to plan a 
town, neither is it conceivable that a lay c¢ 
however well intentioned, can predetermine a 1 
other than to say “It shall be,” and give orders 
starting of the machinery. The making 01 
belongs to the higher sphere of things; it ¢ 
master intellect. No ofhcial department, ho 
equipped, can hope to achieve success in ff 
nection, unless the preliminary view of the schi 
the right one, and this demands the unerring inst! 
an artist accustomed to such things. . 
In the foregoing gossip I have said nothi! 
intentioned or biased, my contention being the 
work, however brilliant, 1s merely a means to 4, 
What follows is also purely impersonal and unpre)! 
The question of the moment concerns the procec 
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don County Council. Has it been decided to 
-the whole affair to the care of the superintend- 
hitect and his subordinates? If so, will the 
(1 scheme be submitted to a committee of 
-ural experts for criticism and analysis? Have 
on taken to inaugurate a limited or public com- 
‘to obtain the best design? These questions are 
| more pertinent in view of the lack of in- 
‘istic spirit in the creation of recent villages and 
‘centres undertaken by various official bodies. 

) a “k ok * 

-e all agreed that the housing problem deserves 
te, I am tempted to write direct, action, but 
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none of us wish for a repetition of the mistakes made 
during the past decade, when London found its way 
into the country unchecked and uncontrolled. The new 
town of Panshanger must be the best thatthe brains 
and artistic ability of English architects can provide. 
It should be a place of delight for Londoners, whose 
souls yearn for the country. Let it not be a disgrace to. 
St. Albans, Hatfield, Hertford, or Ware, or a mere 
excrescence of bricks and roughcast defiling the upper 
reaches of the Lea. Shades of Bacon, Lamb, and Clut- 
terbuck defend the pastoral fields from the abomination 
of tessellation! 


AERO. 


Devonshire House 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F R.HIST.S. 


; architecturally, at least from its associations 
| traditions, Devonshire House is one of the 
it private palaces of London, and with its 
something more than a mere landmark dis- 
from our midst. No more pregnant sign of the 
ld well be selected as an object lesson in those 
which have come over the life of the country 
ie fact that a domicile once regarded ere 
's should be sharing in the fate which has, per- 
vertaken so many stately homes in city and 
jalike. It is, indeed, a curious fact that what 
'of revolution did in France a little over a 
ago is to-day being effected by a revolution, 
3 indeed, yet as drastic and as far-reaching as 
‘ch upset a throne and sent the nobility of a 
intry wandering in alien lands. 


The Home of Whig gism. 


lendid mansion which has for nearly two hun- 
.rs_been a landmark in Piccadilly stands for 
g beyond the possession of a great family, it 
“s Whiggism zz exce/sis; and as the kernel, so 
is dead, so the nut may, I suppose, be thrown 
regarded, if not unwept. But Devonshire 
as for so long been a dominating feature in 
'y that the most callous of iconoclasts will 
ee its disappearance without some stirring of 
sories and some regret for the passing of so 


: 


jan evidence of a day that is gone. 


Annats of the Mansion. 

It will not, under these circumstances, be idle or 
uninteresting to recall something of the annals of the 
mansion, or of those of its predecessor. Originally the 
ground on which it stands was occupied by Hay Hill 
Farm (the neighbouring Hay Hill commemorates it). 
Some years after the Restoration, however, Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, seeking a spot on which to erect 
a town house, selected this position, with the result 
that Berkeley House, designed by Hugh May, was 
begun here about 16065 or earlier, at a cost, according 
to Evelyn, of “neere £30,000.” That the place was in 
an advanced state in the following year is proved by 
Evelyn specifically mentioning visiting Lord Berkeley 
here in the spring of that year; but it was not probably 
finished for some time after that, for the Diarist, in the 
autumn of 1672, speaks of dining at Lord Berkeley’s 
“new house, or rather palace,’’ and has left his well- 
known description of the place in his diary for Sep- 
tember 25th. Hutton, in his “New View of London’”’ 
(1708) tells us that “the house is built of brick, adorned 
with stone pilasters, and an entablature and pitched 
pediment, all of the Corinthian order, under which is a 
figure of Britannia carved in stone?’ The description 
he gives is a long one, but a better idea of what old 
Berkeley House looked like can be gained from a water- 
colour drawing of it preserved in the Crace Collection, 
and dated 1730. In those days the grounds covered 
not only the present garden, but also the whole of 
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Berkeley Square and the adjacent streets. Even then 
the speculative builder had his eye on the place, and 
some years after Lord Berkeley’s death, in 1678, his 
widow disposed of the outlying grounds at a price that 
staggered Evelyn (who never ceases to bemoan that 
“that sweete place should be so much straightened ’’) 
“advancing neere 41,000 per ann. in mere ground 
rents,’’ he remarks, adding, “ to such a mad intemper- 
ance was the age come of building about a citty! ’’ In 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary there is a curious entry which 
runs as follows: “Jan. 14, 1692. Last mght a fire 
happened at Berkeley House, Piccadilly, which burnt 
down the same with several goods of the Duke of Bolton 
who lived there.’’ I find no confirmation of this else- 
where, and one wonders if the usuallly accurate Luttrell 
was nodding; this seems the more probable because it 
is known that in the following April the Princess Anne 
(afterwards Queen Anne) took the place for three years 
at a rent of 4600. Here she remained till 1696, when 
her reconciliation with her brother-in-law, William III., 
resulted in her having St. James’s Palace offered her as 
a residence, an offer she accepted. In the following year 
the first Duke of Devonshire purchased Berkeley House 
after some initial difficulties, owing to the fact that Lord 
Normanby, who had also been in treaty for the pro- 
perty, considered he had purchased it. The matter was 
carried to Chancery, and after many protracted hear- 
ings and negotiations the Duke was adjudged the 
buyer. 


“The Little Dutchman.” 


No sooner was the Duke installed than he began 
those hospitalities for which Devonshire House has been 
famous for the better part of two centuries; his first 
illustrious guest being no less a person than the “ Little 
Dutchman ”’ himself, who dined here on March 31st. 
Another notable guest was Count Tallard, the French 
Ambassador, and indeed Berkeley House seems to have 
been a centre of fashion until the death of the first Duke 
on August 18th, 1707. His son, the second Duke, lived 
here till 4zs death in 1729, when the placeadescended to 
the third Duke, during whose ownership the disastrous 
fire occurred, when, in spite of every effort on the part 
of a body of the Guards under the Earl of Albemarle, 
and the exhortations of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
who watched their endeavours, the building was 
entirely destroyed, only certain of the pictures, books, 
and furniture being saved. The loss was estimated 
at £30,000. Of course, Laguerre’s staircase paint- 
ings were destroyed; but a curious picture by 
Vander Vart, representing a violin painted on one of the 
doors, of a quite remarkable realism, was got safely 
away, and is now at Chatsworth. 


Kents Douceur. 


Immediately after this catastrophe, which happened 
en October 16th, 1733, the Duke set about the erection 
of the present mansion. For this purpose he selected 
the then fashionable architect, William Kent, who 
received £1,000 for his plans; the entire work costing 
about twenty times that sum. Its exterior does not add 
to Kent’s reputation, but inside he was able to give play 
to his love of the rococo, and in the reception rooms and 
the saloon in particular, in which not only the decora- 
tions, but also the furniture and fittings were designed 
by him, he has produced as complete an example of the 
Italian style as is to be found in this country. Kent 
could not help being heavy in hand, and his achieve- 
ments appear even more so when regarded in juxtaposi- 
tion to the airy graces of the Adams and the delicate 
work of Chippendale and Hepplewhite; but there is a 
sort of massive dignity about even his most voluminous 
scroll-work, which with adequate space for its exhibi- 
tion is not always unpleasing and is often extremely effec- 
tive. The Devonshire House produced by Kent is not 
altogether the mansion that we know to-day. In the 
first place the exterior double flight of steps on the 
Piccadilly front has been removed, then on the garden 
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side a large bay enclosing the circular stairca 
been added, and much alteration and reconstruct; 
been done by Wyatt, Decimus Burton, and 
When first completed it aroused the scorn of } 
who it must be remembered, however, was a bitte 
of most of London’s buildings, and who said 
that “it 1s spacious and so are the East India 
pany’s warehouses, and both are equally desery: 
praise.”’ J 
Kent’s Furniture Designs. . 
It 1s impossible to speak with any particularity, 
magnificence of the contents of Devonshire Hous 
splendid furniture, much being as I have said, 
Kent’s designs, but much also coming from the 
delicate hands of the great French artificers anc 
ing the imprint of the genius (for it was little le 
Gonthiere and Reisiner, and the rest. | 
Master pieces in the Gallery. 
The pictures, too, include some glorious master, 
for instance Veronese’s “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
Waagen considered one of the painter’s finest p 
tions ; ‘““ The Guitar and Flute Players,” by Caray; 
and Nicholas Poussin’s exquisite “ Shepherds in Ar 
Two canvases that stand specially out claiming ai 
tion, are “The Holy Family ” by Rubens, ai 
consummate Jordaens, representing Frederick 
ot Orange, and his wife. There is also a notabl 
trait of a young man, ascribed in recent years to ] 
and in the Red Drawing Room, a portrait of a 
girl, originally given to Velasquez, but now. on | 
unquestionable authority, proved to be by the pa 
son-in-law Mazo, whose ability in copying the st 
the supreme masters was almost uncanny. Or: 
only refer to other notable works of art such 
two Rembrandts; the portrait of “Pope Innocen| 
attributable to Velasquez; the delightful portrait 
little daughter by Cornelius de Vos, and a hu 
other examples, all dealt with so adequately by tl 
Arthur Strong in his “Masterpieces in the Dt 
Devonshire’s Collection.”’ & 


Decoration. : 
Apart from such treasures, Devonshire House 
of exquisite decorative work, and, as I have sa 
beautiful furniture of various periods from th 
Venice and the France of the anczen régime to 
Empire. Many valuables that were once h 
gone to Chatsworth, others, including 
Kemble collection of plays, have been sold; but, | 
it was handed over to alien uses, few great L 
houses contained such a splendid assemblage of v 
works of art. 
The Gates. 
For many years the Piccadilly front was uidd 
a blank wall only relieved by two plain entrance 
in 1897 the fine gates which enable the wande: 
Piccadilly to catch a glimpse of the mansion 
removed from Chiswick, and placed in their p 
position. On them may be seen the well-known! 
of the Cavendish family with their punning 1 
“Cavendo Tutus.’’ Not always, however, did the 
bear these arms, for they originally carried the ct 
the Percevals, and adorned the residence of 
Lord Egmont at Turnham Green. This res 
became the home of Lord Heathfield, the 
governor of Grbraltar, whose portrait by 
showing him holding the key of the fortre 
National Gallery. On his death his Tu 
house fell into neglect, and when, in 183é 
demolished, the gates were purchased by the 5 
of Devonshire, and set up at the entrance of 
House. It is to be hoped that if, or when, I supf 
must say, Devonshire House is demolished, 
be re-erected somewhere in the princely ¢ 
Derbyshire, which is as closely associated 
Cavendishes as is the great mansion whose pas 
deplore. | 
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he Relation of Steel Framing to Architectural Design’ 


urlier days structural and architectural design 
sre not so closely related that they could not be 
nsidered separately. It was not until by experi- 
ad by the use and combination of various materials 
e gradual increase of ornament to conceal the 
ral features that it became at all possible to put 
ral design in a secondary position. The intro- 
1 of the steel frame or skeleton into building 
iction requiring comparatively little room for 
1as made it possible to postpone the consideration 
ctural design to a relatively late period in the 
ation of plans, and has tended towards specialisa- 
othat to a very large degree the structural 
er is not an architect, and the architect need not 
iore than general knowledge of the requirements 
ctural design. It follows naturally that the best 
| will be obtained by co-operation of specialists in 
» branches; but the way in which many projects 
0 shape themselves makes it impossible to secure 
conditions, and the structural engineer is often 
ated with problems that tax his ingenuity to the 
and, if solved, may leave much to be desired, 
ything were known. 
ent-day prices for building work demand, as 
vefore, the reduction of all costs to a minimum 
ent with the results to be obtained. It might seem 
at a building, the several items of which were 
‘dat a minimum cost for its special field of use- 
, would be the cheapest to construct. It would be 
appreciated, however, that a building of 
ls involving large heat losses, even though cheap 
aselves, 1s not necessarily economical, and it is 
’ true that the design of a steel frame, using the 
possible pounds of steel, may not result in the 
»t or most satisfactory building. | Competitive 
for steelwork, that is, the attempt to reduce the 
steel from a preliminary design, regardless of 
considerations, is often a doubtful economy, 
ly if the original designer is not consulted as to 
ons. 
2lement of time is also one that should be given 
consideration. Ordinary everday problems 
(only sufficient time to guard against the mis- 
lat are always incidental to haste. If the pro- 
more complex and the time too short, it follows 
> first passable solution must be used, although 
be unsatisfactory to the designer. Lack of time 
der carefully the relation of steel design to other 
5 of construction often fails to secure the benefit 
‘Xperience of the engineer. It follows, therefore, 
ether the actual steel design be made at one 
‘another, it must not be overlooked at any point 
evelopment of the architectural scheme, and that 
1er the steel plans are undertaken the better the 
ire likely to be. 
‘only nécessary to note that the erection of steel 
‘should follow immediately the completion of 
(ions to indicate the relative position of steel 
» other details. Commercial considerations often 
the position it deserves, 
structural engineer would lose much of the joy 
puld be his if he could have his way in defining 
d fast rules for our subject, and we should 
3s lose much of architectural effect if the archi- 
e handicapped with a sixth sense that would 
him from asking the impossible of the designer. 
'€ that the experienced designer recognises at a 
*ertain limiting conditions in the average pro- 
it Cannot well be overcome, yet he is often held 
recognised limitations of economy to a greater 
egree. Very often the limiting conditions for 
+ girders or trusses will not permit of any 
to economy, and it is here that the necessity 


oe 
ts from an articl m , i ‘i 
Mr. E.N, Pike € contributed to the ‘Architectural Forum” for 


for co-operation is most evident. Unfortunately many 
times conditions have been so fixed before the engineer: 
has been consulted that it is well-nigh impossible to 
make any change without serious embarrassment to 
someone, and the real problem of the designer is to 
determine how far he may go from the beaten path that 
others have followed and not invite disaster. It will 
be found, however, that the majority of failures which 
micht be hastily assumed to come under this head have 
been due, for the most part to overlooking or dis- 
regarding some of the seemingly less important features 
of design or detail. 

Architectural conditions often invite eccentric loading 
of columns, or connections that should be avoided or 
overcome by suitable design or detail. Too frequent 
splicing of columns to secure an apparent saving of 
weight are frequent errors of the inexperienced. The 
use of material not readily obtainable may be a source 
of vexatious and expensive delay. Zee bar columns, 
for instance, were for a long time in common use, but 
for one reason or another have fallen into disfavour, 
and should not be used under any ordinary conditions, 
and not at all until the possibility of securing them has 
been determined. Tradition has apparently fixed in 
some offices the size of material to be used for certain 
minor details, as lintels and the like, without much 
regard to actual needs—not a serious matter, perhaps, 
when steel is cheap, but well worth saving at any time. 

Economical steel design can be obtained only when 
the designer is in possession of all the data relating to 
loads and limiting conditions connected with his pro- 
blem. Frequently some of these items are lacking, and 
he must either play safe or wait. 

If a building is obviously of a type that must require 
wind bracing, it should be carefully considered in 
relation to architectural details, and if the problem is 
at all difficult, the best advice obtainable is the cheapest. 
Probably no single feature of design invites more dis- 
cussion than wind bracing, and the designer is usually 
fortunate if the Building Code provides definitely for 
requirements that are evidently safe. 

Foundations are, of course, closely related to steel 
design, and the determination of maximum loads is 
usually a part of the design in which the question of 
wind bracing may be a considerable item if the build- 
ing be high and relatively narrow. 

The increasing use of Bethlehem or other beams with 
wide flanges often results in a conflict between struc- 
tural details and the best conditions for installation of 
plumbing or other piping. The steel designer, and if he 
does not, the steel fabricator, will prefer to have all 
beams frame on centre lines of columns where at all 
possible. The reasons are, of course, obvious, but it 
may be desirable to place the beam a little to one side 
of centre for convenience of the plumber, or to avoid a 
plaster beam in the finished ceiling where it would be 
unwelcome. How much eccentric loading is permissible, 
or how its effects can best be overcome, is one of the 
things frequently passed over lightly. Nothing but the 
additional factor of safety involved in the loading used 
has prevented much unpleasantness from this cause. 
Much of the difficulty from this condition could be 
avoided if taken in time, and it is probable that steel 
designers have been at fault in accepting this condition 
as inevitable instead of avoidable. 

It may seem that much of what has been said _ is 
merely a plea for larger use of the steel specialist. 
Probably this should be done, but if done efficiently 
would in time eliminate many of the things that we now 
do from force of habit, or that we copy as a new idea 
from whatever source it comes to us. There should be a 
more careful study of the right relations for economical 
construction for all trades, so that the plumber or the 
steamfitter may accomplish his work with a minimum 
and not a maximum of fittings. There is probably more 
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to be gained in this line of endeavour at the present 
time than one realises, and in the survival ot the fittest 
that these times will surely bring only those may hope 
to live who can demonstrate that they accomplish the 
utmost of satisfactory result at minimum cost. 

There is, perhaps, a type of industrial building where 
the engineer, and not the architect, has been too much 
in evidence and where the matter-of-fact engineer has 
felt able to undertake work that did not rightfully 
belong to him. Much of the ugliness of this class of 
building may be avoided, at little or no increased cost, 
if right relations between architectural and structural 
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design are considered instead of concentrating s¢ 
mere utility. 
It may be asked, whether the architect should ! 
the preparation of his own steel plans. The 
should be, that if the amount of work handle 
office will justify the employment of an expe; 
designer, one who can intelligently and sympath, 
work with him, the best results will be attained. 
wise it will be wiser to retain, as required, the ¢ 
of the best talent available, giving the 4 
designer full opportunity and information that | 
make his service as helpful as possible. | 


A Secret of 


CORRESPONDENT of ‘‘The Times”’ says :— 
‘“Anyone who has been engaged in drawing 
and measuring a mansion, say of the seven- 

teenth or eighteenth century, must have been struck 
by the opulent scale and proportion of its details as 
compared with the most costly building of the same 
class erected in the present day. Yet the difference 
may be traced rather to a system than to any conscious 
intention on the part of architects, builders, and 


clients. In a word, the present-day building 1s erected 
‘by contract’; the seventeenth-century building was 
not. 


‘‘Where first the idea took possession of the mind of 
the building owner that he must know the exact cost 
of his building in advance and obtain a legal contract 
for the carrying out of it for a specified sum, the build- 
ing contractor, of course, for the protection of his own 
pocket, must know exactly what amount of each 
material used in the building he had to supply; hence 
arose the operation called ‘taking out the quantities.’ 
In the first instance this quantity-taking was done 
by the builder at his own cost, as a means of self-pro- 
tection. But the time came when the builders, as a 
class, rebelled against this tax on their time, and 
required the ‘ quantities ’ to be supplied to them at the 
cost of the building owner. Hence arose the separate 
profession of the ‘ Quantity Surveyor.” Now on top 
of all this comes the desire of the building owner to get 
his building as cheap as possible; so the quantities are 
supplied to a selected number of builders, who are in- 
vited to state respectively for what sum they will carry 
out the building, and (unless there has been a special 
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Bad Building 


caveat—‘ the lowest tender not necessarily acce 
he who will do it cheapest is selected, with thé 
sometimes that the selected builder leaves him 
narrow a margin for profit as to be under a 
temptation to scamp the workmanship in son) 
not too obvious to the eagle eye of the architect, 

‘Thus architecture, which should be a gre 
noble art for the embellishment and pride of citi) 
carried out with that object pre-eminently, is r 
to a kind of business of getting a presentable re 
the least possible cost, and in general, it may be: 
in the shortest possible time, for in too many 


town architecture especially) a new build 
regarded by its promoters not as _ archi 
but simply as ‘property’; on which mone 


been expended, and which must be _ hurried) 
order to make money returns out of it as ei 
possible. An essentially commercial generatic 
argue that this is the only logical, reasonabl 
business-like method of procedure. It may b) 
ness, but it is not architecture. Not om) 
system will arise such a civic architecture as will le 
complaining in our streets.’ No great archi 
ever has been or ever will be produced on the I 
building as fast and as cheaply as possible.” 

{ With much of this, many builders and most ari 
will be in complete agreement; but, as we have) 
voured tc show in an editorial note which want 0 
has compelled us to hold over, the unduly heavy 
lings used in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
were conseauent on a very rudimentary kno 
stresses.—EDs. A.J. |] 
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Why Timber Costs More 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY AN EXPERT. ] 


) architects the facts most prominent in connection with 
timber are prohibitive cost and uncertain quality. In a 
general way these facts are attributed to the stress of 

ast five years. Certainly, the causes of the continued high 

; and relative scarcity are not as widely known as they 

: be, nor the best way of dealing with the situation from 

-chitects’ standpoint. 

> timber trade before the war was no more a_philan- 

‘ic institution than other branches of commerce. In 1914, 

-and 1916, in spite of somewhat diminished imports, the 

x trade did well, but in 1917 the whole position was 

yed. To begin with, the enemy for a time declared timber 

aband, and in consequence shipments from Sweden were 
up. This decision was afterwards modified, but “ unre- 
+d” submarine warfare had been started, and to meet this 

_ necessary for imports to be regulated. Imports of timber 

» be cut down very drastically indeed, and home supplies 

oped. This involved close Government control. 

mits had to be obtained for the purchase of imported 

¢ im any quantity. As the war proceeded the timber 

on grew more stringent and stocks became smaller and 
sr. At the date of the armistice the entire importation of 

+ of almost all kinds was being effected on account of the 

mment directly or indirectly, and soft woods were being 

vuted under a system of rationing to the timber trade. 
home-grown timber had been brought under per mit. 

‘imum prices had been laid down for almost all kinds of 

*, and, as usual, these had mostly proved in practice to be 

‘am prices as well. 

octly after the armistice there began a cry for the removal 

‘trol from trade, and in this respect the timber trade was 

ll others. It was argued that new timber could be im- 

‘and sold below the Government prices if permission were 

_and on the face of things this seemed likely enough. 

yovernment prices were flat rates based presumably on 

se costs. The Timber Controller relaxed the regulations 
rrees—beginning with the cumbrous permit system—and 
end of March last all restriction had been removed. 
followed was a temporary fall in prices, and then a sharp 
in, marked by keen competition for freight, since when 

‘have maintained a high level. 

| important to notice that some action had been taken by 

vernment to safeguard the position. Before control was 

od, large purchases were made for forward delivery, 

(ting to about 100,000 standards in Scandinavia and 
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500,000 standards in Canada, the United States of America, 
and elsewhere. The Scandinavian purchases for the most part 
have already been disposed of at cost price to the timber trade, 
who have been helped to secure freight on reasonable terms. 
The Swedish goods are mainly building timber, although the 
American purchases are understood to include a lot of railway 
sleepers. In addition, the stocks held by the Government are 
being disposed of to the timber trade at about the same prices 
as under the control. 

The ambitious housing programmes forecasted last winter are 
taking a long time to materialise and, meanwhile, timber is 
being imported. All the same, the dominant fact to be Tecog- 
nised is the world shortage in the supply of timber, owing to 
the intermissions in production caused by the war. Russia, for 
instance, previously a most important source of supply, is for 
the time being almost out of the picture. In Canada the war 
greatly affected the lumber industry. In Sweden uncertainty 
as to the future spelt reduced production. The consequence of 
all this is that prices are kept up, and supplies on hand are far 
from ideal in quantity and quality. 

How is the architect to act in these circumstances? First of 
all he should set his face against the payment of prices greatly 
in excess of those maximum prices which were revoked at the 
end of March, so far as ordinary specifications are concerned. 
The Timber Supply Department of the Board of Trade is still 
in existence, engaged in winding-up, and some help might be 
obtained in cases of difficulty by applying there as well as to 
the Ministry of Health. Secondly, the architect must not be 
too particular as to the specification, provided it is good enough. 
Preliminary enquiries as to the timber locally available might 
obviate many troubles at a later s.age. In spite of high prices, 
some houses are being built by men who have been wise enough 
to keep their eyes open to pick up likely parcels of timber. 

A word, in conclusion, as to home-grown timber. When 
properly sawn and seasoned, it will often compare most favour- 
ably with the imported article, and it is still far cheaper. 
During the war many imported timber merchants entered the 
home-grown timber trade, and some have stocks on hand for 
disposal at moderate prices. Larch, especially, has many uses, 
and the hardwoods, such as elm, are not to be neglected. A 
conference was held recently in Glasgow to consider the uses 
of home-grown timber, and, as a result, it was decided to ask 
the Duke of Buccleuch to act as chairman of a small committee 
to carry the matter further. Development in the direction of 
grading may therefore be hoped for. 
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N many branches of manufacture it has 
been conclusively shown that by 
improved working conditions and scientific 
management it is possible to secure 
reduced labour costs with fewer working 
hours, larger output, and higher wages. 

The increased efficiency and economy 
of production which has been obtained in 
many large American factories by Dr. 
F. W. Taylor, Mr. F. B. Gilbreth, and 
others by careful and systematic investi- 
gation of labour methods, combined with 
scientific business management, are well 
known. Similar economies could _pro- 
bably be made by energetic and far- 
sighted builders and contractors in this 
country if the necessary study and investi- 
- gation of existing working methods were 
given to the subject. 

Dr. F. W. Taylor, Past-President of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, in his well-known work, “The 
Principles of Scientific Management” 
(Harper Bros., New York) thoroughly dis- 
cusses the subject of efficiency in labour 
organisation and work production. 

Within recent years the pernicious 
system of deliberately working slowly has 
developed to a larger extent, so that syste- 
matic underworking—variously known as 
“soldiering,” the “union stroke,” or 
going “ca’ canny’’—is now advocated by 
many workmen. The theory that the less 
a man does the more men must be em- 
ployed has far-reaching consequences. 
The ultimate effect is to restrict the 
demand! for labour, owing to the high cost 
of production. 

The whole aim of scientific management 
is, not to pay low rates of wages, but to 
pay high wages, improve the working con- 
ditions, and enlist the direct interest of the 
workman to use his best efforts whilst at 
work. There are plenty of workmen who 
are willing to work quickly and efficiently 
if by so doing they can secure a higher 
rate of wages than they would otherwise 
obtain, and if assured that this additional 
bonus beyond the average scale of wages 
is permanent. 

A typical illustration, showing how re- 
duced labour costs can be effected in the 
most unlikely directions by _ scienti‘c 
management, can be seen in a considera- 
tion of the substantial economy produced 
by improved methods in such simple 
routine work as shovelling iron ore, coal 
slack, ashes, etc. About 600 labourers 
and shovellers were emvloyed in this parti- 
cular form of labour at the Bethlehem 
Works, U.S.A., when Dr. Taylor was 
called in to suggest improved works 
methods generally. This expert organiser 
made numerous experiments to ascertain 
the exact shovel load which would produce 
the largest output per day with the least 
physical exertion for the workman. A 
shovel load of about 21 1b. was found to 
give the most satisfactory results. This 
necessitated a large shovel for ashes, a 
small one for iron ore, and varying sizes 
and patterns for other materials. Instead 
of each labourer providing his own shovel, 
the company provided a store containing 
shovels of varying sizes and shapes to suit 
the different materials, and these were 
issued to the labourers for use in the parti- 
cular class of work allotted to them. The 
shovellers were specially trained for their 
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duties, and each given a carefully mea- 
sured quantity of work for each day. In 
return for the satisfactory performance of 
the daily task, ithe men received an 
increase of 60 per cent. above the normal 
rate of wages, or 1 dol. 85 c. instead of 
1 dol. 15c. per day. Under the new condi- 
tions, the labour cost of iron ore-shovelling 
was executed at 3.2 cents per ton. 

An interesting commentary on the ad- 
vantages which accrue to the workmen 
themselves from carefully considered scien- 
tific organisation is also afforded by this 
example. A Pittsburg steel company, 
hearing that the cost of iron ore shovelling 
at Bethlehem was being executed at 3.2 
cents per ton, offered these men an in- 
crease of 50 per cent., or 4.9 cents per 
ton, to carry out precisely the same work at 
Pittsburg, i.e., to unload the same descrip- 
tion of ore from similar trucks and with 
the same type of shovel. Nearly all the 
men accepted the terms, but within six 
weeks practically the whole of them re- 
turned to Bethlehem to resume their former 
job at the old rate of 3.2 cents per ton. 
The only reason given for returning was 
that, under the more highly organised 
system at Bethlehem these men were able 
to earn higher wages at 3.2 cents. per ton 
than they could when paid 4.9 cents. per 
ton for the same work at Pittsburg. 

It is generally believed tat from con- 
stant practice the experienced artisan 
ascertains for himself how to apply his 
strength and skill to the best advantage. 
Taylor, however, proved that this was not 
so, and that even in the elementary opera- 
tion of handling and carrying pig iron for 
blast furnaces by labourers, it was possible 
by the scientific control and management 
of the men for them to perform more than 
three times the previous amount of work 
without any additional fatigue or expendi- 
ture of muscular energy. 

By systematically educating and direct- 
ing the men in their work, and paying 
them a bonus on completing a definite 
amount of work each day, each man 
handled more than three times as much pig 
iron in the same time and earned about 
twice as much as under the old conditions. 

That economy of labour in building can 
be obtained by improved working condi- 
tions and scientific management has been 
practically demonstrated in the United 
States in the case of bricklayers’ work. 
Apparently, no trade had become more 
standardised in its methods, or offered less 
scope for improvement, than bricklaying. 
Year after year bricks had been laid in 
the same old way, with the same dlescrip- 
tion of tools or plant, and without altera- 
tion of any sort. 

Some years ago, however, Mr. F. B. 
Gilbreth, a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, became 
interested in the subject. After a careful 
study of the various movements made by a 
bricklayer, he was able to make such im- 
provements in building methods that a 
considerably larger quantity of brick-work 
per day was obtained. He analysed each 
action of the bricklayer, eventually elimi- 
nating all unnecessary movement and sub- 
stituting fast for slow movements when 
possible in the process of bricklaying. 
The bricks, mortar, etc., were placed on a 
raised platform, so that the materials could 
at all times be easily reached and handled 
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| 
by each bricklayer. This omisan| 
redundant movements of stooping 
for bricks and mortar in itself proc: 
considerably increased output, co 
with greater comfort and less cor! 
part of the workman. _Improvem 
many other small details were alsc, 
The bricks, when placed on the pl| 
were carefully sorted by a labow 
arranged with their best face upwi 
as to save the bricklayer trouble in 
ing and handling the bricks. Mr. ( 
also designed a deep mortar box | 
the place of the old wasteful morta 
with its large surface and holding 
thin layer of mortar. Another alter 
ordinary working methods was m 
substituting a two-wheeled barr, 
modified hand-cart for the usu; 
wheeled barrow. By this mea 
bricks could be removed at each j| 
instead of sixty under the old syste 
also found that the movement of th 
layer in tapping each brick with thi 
the trowel handle was unnecessai 
could be done away with by using’ 
of proner consistency or temper, th 
being readily bedded by a simp] 
sure of the hand whilst laying them 
tion. He also devised a method for 
ing and recording the number o! 
laid by each bricklayer. Each 
thoroughly trained in the new syst 
a generous bonus over and above t 
nary rates of wages was paid him | 
tain quantity of brick-work—repres 
fair day’s work—were executed. I 
ing a factory wall it was found th 
efficient man could lay 350 bricks 7 
as against 120 bricks per hour 
the old system. This quantity se 
credible when compared with the 
quantity of bricks laid per day b 
layers in this country. By way 
parison, it is stated by Dr. Taylor 
one foreign city the bricklayers’ u' 
stricted their members to 375 br’ 
day when working for private own) 
275 bricks per day when working 
city authorities. 

Further particulars, showing | 
careful observation and experim 
evolution of a scientific system 0’ 
mical and efficient bricklaying was | 
will be found in Mr, F. B. Gilbret: 
on “Bricklaying System’’ (M. ¢ 
Publishing Co., New York). 

It need scarcely be stated that tl 
duction of new methods for executi 
requires considerable experience 2 
The ordinary workman is extremel} 
vative, and it is necessary to t 
educate him gradually before mal! 
drastic changes. Above all, it ! 
clearly shown that the altered o 
will conduce to his personal com 
financial benefit. Any extemsior 
principle of scientific managemet 
various branches of the buildin 
would then help to reduce the 
building generally. 


Current Building Prices (Sept: 
1919). 

Since the conclusion of peace; 
of building has increased slightly t 
present, but it is hoped that the 
of high building prices has n° 
reached, and that some indicat! 
gradual diminution will soon apP 
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KYNOCH, LTD., WITTON, BIRMINGHAM: DETAILS OF THE GATEHOUSE TO THE NEW BUILDINGS AT PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 
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current approximate values under 
business competition conditions 

follows : 
-klayers’, masons’, slaters’, tilers’, 
jumbers’ work, twice pre-war rates. 
‘terers’, founder and smiths’ work, 
mes pre-war rates. 
avators’, drainlayers’, carpenters’, 
s’, and glaziers’ work, 23 times pre- 
ites. 
aters’ and paperhangers’ work, 234 
pre-war rates. 
amarising the above, it is estimated 
breadly speaking, the cost of build- 
snerally is now 21% times the pre-war 
similar work. 
understand that this valuable series 
‘icles will appear immediately in 
form, Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon, 
<7, Haymarket, S.W.1, being the 
thers. The book will be entitled, 
_ Standard Building Prices, for the 
‘of Architects, Civil Engineers, 
ers, Contractors, etc., Calculated at 
nt-Day Cost of Materials and Rates 
ages,” by Lieut.-Colonel T. E. Cole- 
_ The price will be 4s. net (postage 


JOTTINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
_ HOUSING SCHEME. 


2 first prize of £350 offered by the 
agham Corporation for the best plans 
aed for the laying out of the Sher- 
-site and erection of some _ 1,200 
cipal houses, has been awarded by 
ssessor, Mr. Gotch, to Mr. W. A. 
er, of Victoria Street, Nottingham. 
‘second prize of £100 goes to Mr. 
Horth, of Hull, and the third of £50 
: §S. Pointon Taylor, of Harrow-on- 
ill. There were twenty-five sets of 
|. The Housing Committee is com- 
d to the adoption of Mr. Kneller’s 
, subject to any modifications which 
be found necessary. The houses 
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NOTTINGHAM TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION: 


planned by Mr. Kneller are of two types, 
one type being of a semi-detached charac- 
ter, and the other in blocks of four. The 
fronts of the houses will not come nearer 
to each other than 70 ft., a good wide road- 
way thus being provided, and provision is 
also made for access from the rear. All 
the domestic apartments will be under one 
roof, and can therefore be reached without 
the tenant having to go out into the open 
air. The smaller type of house will have a 
big living room, scullery, coalhouse, etc., 
downstairs, and three bedrooms, while the 
large type will in addition have a small 
parlour. All of them will be provided with 
a bathroom, this in some cases being 
downstairs and in other cases upstairs. 
Space has been reserved on the site for the 
erection at some future time of school 
buildings, and also for the making of a 
playground, 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSES AT BIRMING- 
HAM: WINNING PLANS. 


The winning designs in the Competition 
for plans for the municipal houses to be 
built at Birmingham were by Messrs. 
Ingall, Bridgewater, and Porter; and 
premiums awarded to Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler, and Savage; Mr. H. S. Scott ; and 
Mr. E. Berks Norris. Messrs. Ingall, 
Bridgewater, and Porter’s plans provide for 
houses grouped round three sides of two 
squares each, having a short drive and 
turing space. The walls are to be built 
of bricks, the general facings being of loca] 
red bricks, with Black Country facing 
bricks in particular cases. The internal 
walls are 43 ft. thick, with breeze concrete 
slab partitions between the first floor rooms 
where not over ground floor walls. The 
roofs will be of sand-faced tiles. The par- 
lour and living room have ample accommo- 
dation, and the sculleries are fitted with 
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range, gas-cooker, copper, sink, table, etc. 
Storage room for perambulators or cycles 
is provided under the stairs, The average 
cost of these houses is estimated at 
2nd Ose LI Gs 

According to the specification of Mr. 
H. S. Scott, the houses he has planned 
would cost £749 18s. gd. for the three-bed- 
room type and £789 17s. 2d. for the four- 
bedroom type. The houses would be built 
of local brick, of colours varied for the 
different block of houses so as to secure a 
variety. A similar effect would be aimed 
at in the tiled roofs. The floors of the 
parlour, living room, and scullery would 
be laid with Terrazzo, eliminating the use 
of timber. No coverings, it is sugested, 
would be necessary. - The bath room and 
landings would be similarly floored, but for 
the bedrooms the floors would be of wood. 
The interior walls would be plastered, ex- 
cept that the bathroom might be tiled, and 
the scullerv and pantry be walled of glazed 
brick. The houses are grouped around a 
small green. 

In their specification Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler, and Savage say that no spectacular 
“lay-out” has been attempted, but an 
effort has been made to produce a nicely 
grouped plan. The houses would be built 
of common brick, finished externally with 
rough cast, and red hand-made tiles would 
constitute the roof, The floors would be of 
concrete finished with flooring-boards on 
bitumen for the living room and parlour, 
and granolithic for the scullery. Upstairs 
the floors would be of wood. All walls and 
ceilings would be plastered and coloured. 
A hot-water system would be attached to 
the kitchen with connections to the sink, 
bath, and lavatory basin. The cost of the 
four-bedrooms type is estimated at £946, 
and the three-bedrooms type at £832. 
“Lower prices should apply under more 
settled conditions,’’ the designers state. 
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FIRST-PREMIATED DESIGN. 


W. A. KNELLER, ARCHITECT. 
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An American View of Registration 


ih HE following article, of which we have 
been favoured with an advanced 
proof, appeared in the July issue of the 
“Architect and Engineer,” of San Fran- 
cisco, California. It would seem that in the 
States the Registration Law is almost a 
dead: letter, and in this article Mr. Charles 
Cressey, M.S.D., suggests a means of ren- 
dering it operative. Quite obviously, 
therefore, his article holds interest for the 
advocates of registration in this country. 
An editorial note on the subject was given 
in last week’s issue of the Journal. 

Do our registration laws protect the 
architect? How often this question is 
asked and the answer. nine times out of 
ten, is in the negative. California has 
long had an Act which is intended to pro- 
tect the licensed architect, but if it does 
protect there is no evidence on the surface. 

The engineering societies have  fre- 
quently discussed the advisability of 
licensing their members, and probably 
would do so if they could see where the 
architects had benefited any by the Act. 
The Committee on Public Relations of the 
San Francisco Association, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, was asked to 


take up the matter of registration. Here 
is its report—terse and to the point: 
“There is some advantage to the 


licensed engineer. But licensing in the 
medical and legal professions has not kept 
quacks out, so the benefit to the public is 
doubtful. 

“ There being some doubt as to a certain 
benefit, Zazssez faire. If licensing were in 
vogue, with present knowledge, our vote 
would also be no change.” 

Mr. Charles Cressey, a member of the 
firm of Quayle Bros. and Cressey, archi- 
tects of San Diego, has some pronounced 
opinions on California’s Registration Law 
and its enforcement, or rather lack of en- 
forcement. To quote: 

“Time after time we read eulogistic 
words from other States and abroad, 
urging the registration’ cure-all for all 
architectural woes, and we, possessing 
both the cure and the woes, ask if it is the 
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shadow or the substance of registration 
that has staked out its claims in California. 
There is no great amount of criticism 
heard, however, upon our Registration 
Act iself, which, though spineless and too 
tolerant for most of us, does at least give 
legal tithe and a defendable right to the 
name architect. 

“That right and the lack of action in 
defending it is the cause of bitter complaint 
amongst architects, few of whom within 
my circle of acquaintance are without 
cases of personal loss and chagrin caused 
by unregistered men who care little for 
law and less for architecture. Accepting 
the California Act for what it is worth, I 
think I am expressing ageneral conviction 
in saying that architects should and could 
have greater protection than has yet 
accrued to the profession if the State 
Board exercised its powers or showed even 
moderate aggressiveness against admitted 
evils. 

“It is argued that the duties of the 
Board are purely administrative and do 
not include police duty or the collection of 
evidence. That is a cold, cold, inactive 
view of an Act, which is either protective, 
or is just a string of worthless words. If 
the State Board can only proceed against 
offenders upon formal complaint and defi- 
nite evidence gathered by outsiders, that 
point of view is not generally known or 
accepted, and a service will be done by 
stating the fact and inviting co-operation 
of all interested. Too great a_ stress 
appears to be given to the letter of this Act 
and too little attention paid to the power 
of personal influence and leadership. 

‘“ Members of the State Board are indi- 
vidually respected, each having a record 
and standing in business life which assures 
them a hearing on the subject in which 
they are specialists. So far thene has been 
reluctance to assume this attitude of 
leadership, and few outside the profession 
know of their existence as a State Board of 
Architecture or that they have charge of 
an Act primarily for the protection of the 
public 
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“Most of the departments w 
control are doing vital work in 
propaganda, going right to ¢] 
w:th practical reasoning and fact 
public has never been in so rece 
mood as now. Everything from 
raising to safety-first ideals seem 
advised upon by State specialists, . 
ing only that art of sane and safe by 
on which public life is so tho ug] 
pendent. Prove to the public that 
cash loss, mental sluggishness, a1 
production follows imperfect plann 
surely as it follows imperfect 
prove that half-bad planning j 
dangerous than half-truths 4 
prove that architecture is the prim; 
of planning—that decoration is a ; 
mental art, and that this art of pl, 
is the work only of men specially { 
beyond the arts of practical buildi 
the cost of time, untold perseveram 
personal sacrifice—prove, too, that ; 
certificate can be won only by qu 
tion, be lost by misconduct, and is 
purchasable as the Military Cro 
valour—and we will need to worr 
little over incompetent pretenders, 

“This educational work is a dut 
field in which the standing and ¢ 
of the State Board of Architecture 
merely essential, but is irrep 
Neither the A.I.A., the local char 
the most earnest words of the archits 
Press, can ever give the tone or rea 
ears of such a public as would the’ 
minded efforts of a board acting » 
public interest as distinct from the 
rests of architects. There is in thi 
line an expression of the new ide 
government—not repression, punist 
or interference with the public in ci; 
terest—but, helpful, truthful lez 
giving service to the many ent 
men and women who do or ma 
wrongly from simple lack of under 
ing. If the State Board is to rem 
purely examining body, helpless a 
offenders, for want of a more drasti 
then architects are hopeless indeed.’ 
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ROOF PLAN OF PROPOSED CINEMA AND CONCERT HALL AT FAST SHEEN. 
WILLIAM E. COUCH, A.R.I.B,A. AND W. VERNON COUPLAND, ARCHITECTS. 
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PROPOSED CINEMA AND CONCERT HALL AT EAST SHEEN. 
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OUSING SCHEMES: FEES _ 
VABLE TO ARCHITECTS. 


Ministry of Health have issued the 
ng General Housing Memorandum 
vith regard to fees payable to archi- 
id quantity surveyors in connection 
sate-aided housing schemes: 
Minister of Health has decided that 
|s payable to architects and quan- 
veyors in private practice for pro- 
al work which may be charged in 
ccounts of State-aided housing 
s and rank for financial assistance 
e according to the scales set out 
| These scales have been framed on 
‘sumption that properly qualified 
rs of the respective professions will 
ployed. No charge to capital 
t will be allowed in respect of the 
‘ition of schemes which are not 
iad by the Ministry of Health. 
| arrangements may be required in 
jonal circumstances, but for ordi- 
ses the following scales of fees and 
ments shall apply: 

) 1.—Architects. 

Preparation of Lay-Out Plans.— 
preparation of a plan or scheme 
existing maps, showing roads, 
3’ plots and buildings in block, in- 


onference with local authorities 
‘ir officials ; 

urveying, levelling, and prepara- 
‘contour plan ; 

ay-out plan (where necessary) to 
(scale ; 

etailed lay-out plan or plans to 
vale ; 

‘lusive of the preparation of detailed 
f buildings : 

ihe first twenty-five houses, £1 per 
:for the next seventy-five houses, 
|; house ; for the remainder, 7s. 6d. 
sé. 

3es where the number of houses has 
en determined, the fee shall be 
JM an average of ten houses per 
Vhere a fully contoured plan of the 
‘orovided by the local authority, a 
jan shall be made in_ respect 
| from the fees above stated, of £1 
(a ; 

‘Xoads and Sewers.—For preparing 
i drawings, specifications and 
/es for roads and sewers in accord- 
nth the lay-out plans prepared 
ection A, advising on the same and 
pe cration of contract, furnishing 
contractor one copy of the draw- 
ecifications and quantities, general 
ea issuing certificates, measuring 
sing and certifying the accounts: 
he first twenty-five houses, £2 per 
for the next seventy-five houses, 
‘house ; for the remainder, r<s. per 


ottages and Flats.—For taking 
jioms, preparing sketch design, 
| approximate estimate of cost, 
ag drawings and _ specifications, 
jig tenders, advising on _ tenders 
‘preparation of contract, selecting 
|Tucting consultants, furnishing to 
Tactor one copy of the drawings 
Cifications, and such other details 
€cessary for the proper carrying 
the works, general supervision, 
certificates for payment, and pass- 
certifying accounts: 
yer cent. upon the first twelve cot- 
flats ; 2} per cent. upon the next 
ptages or flats; 14 per cent. upon 
under. 
\cale covers the ordinary variations 
of house and such modifications as 
€ to avoid monotony in appear- 
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ance. Save in exceptional circumstances, 
it is not desirable that any one architect 
or firm of architects should be entrusted 
with more than 250 houses in any one 
scheme, but the fees payable in respect of 
each 250 houses shall be calculated as 
above, whether or not several architects be 
employed thereon. 
L1.—Quantity Surveyors. 

For the preparation of bills of quanti- 
ties : 

Two per cent. upon the first twelve cot- 
tages or flats; 1 per cent. upon the next 
sixty cottages or flats ; 3.5 per cent. upon 
the next 178 cottages or flats; 4 per cent. 
upon the remainder. 

1 his scale covers the ordinary variations 
in type of house, and such modifications as 
are made to avoid monotony of design. 
For measuring variations on the contract 
and adjusting the final accounts, the re- 


muneration shall be at the rate of 14 per 


cent. on additions, and 1 per cent. on 
omissions brought into account. The 
above scale is exclusive of all disburse- 
ments in respect of printing, lithography, 
and other out-of-pocket expenses. 

The above scales of fees are intended to 
include all necessary duties of an archi- 
tect and surveyor incidental to the carry- 
ing out of the work, including such duties 
as are involved in complying with the 
requirements of the Ministry of Health. 
The conditions of engagement of archi- 
tects and surveyors shall be those which 
are customary in the respective profes- 
sions ; for example, generally, such as the 
conditions prescribed by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in the case of the 
engagement of architects. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURNS. 


The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states: 

The number of new schemes submitted 
to the Ministry during the week ended 
September 6 was 145, bringing the total 
number of schemes submitted to 4,685, 
comprising about 44,500 acres. The total 
number of schemes approved is 1,493, com- 
prising about 18,700 acres. Some large 
house-plan schemes from the Midlands 
were received by the Ministry during the 
week. Approval has been given to the 
house-plans submitted by Leek (210 
houses), Tipton (190 houses , Quarry Bank 
(64 houses), and) Wolverhampton (24 
houses). House-plan schemes from other 
parts of the country include large schemes 
from Sunderland (199 houses) and Little 
Lever (115 houses). The Ministry, before 
sanctioning the purchase of a housing site 
by a local authority, require the authority 
to consult the district valuer of the Land 
Valuation Department as to the value of 
the site. If desired by the local authorities 
the district valuers undertake negotiations 
with the owners of sites. A statement has 
been prepared showing the results of the 
516 cases in which such negotiations had 
been successfully completed up to the end 
of August. The total of the sums pro- 
visionally agreed upon by the _ local 
authorities or asked for these sites was 
£946,338, the valuation set upon the sites 
by the Government valuers was £667,972, 
and the total finally agreed to be paid was 
The 


£716,870. saving effected was 
thus £229,468, representing a reduc- 
tion of 24.3 per cent. of the 
price asked or provisionally agreed 


upon. The area comprised! in these 516 
sites was 4,093 acres, and the figures 
worked out per acre are: Amount asked or 
provisionally agreed upon, £231; amount 
of valuation, £163; amount agreed, £1735; 
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saving, £56. Applications in considerable 
numbers are being received from local 
aut..orities for War-Service huts suitable 
for adaptation into dwellings for the work- 
ing classes. In the case of one town, where 
people are in occupation of adapted huts, 
the increasing demand has led the local 
authority to making an application for a 
further supply. The Ministry have been 
able to arrange for huts to be immediately 
available in a number of cases, and are in 
negotiation with the War Office with the 
object of arranging for more huts to be 
made readily available for acquisition by- 
the local authorities for housing purposes. 

As regards the conversion of houses into 
flats, it is found that about 4,000 houses. 
are considered by the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils to be suitable for con- 
version. As expected, the outer suburbs 
of London do not provide many cases of 
unoccupied houses. considered suitable. 
The returns received from twenty of the 
larger local authorities, excluding the 
authorities within the London county 
Council area, show that the total number 
of unoccupied Hiouses which are con- 
sidered by the local authorities to be 
suitable for conversion into flats is 382. 
The number of rooms in ithe 382 houses is 

,228, or an average of eleven rooms to 
the house. Inspection of these houses is 
being made by the London Housing Board. 

Details of the schemes of local authori- 
ties dealt with during the week are: 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number sub- 
mitted by 55 local authorities. was 144, 
bringing the total number of schemes to 
4,619, covering approximately 41,500. 
acres. 

Schemes Approved.—Seventy schemes 
were approved, comprising an area of 443 


acres. This brings the total number of 

local authorities’ schemes approved to 

1,462, covering approximately 18,500 acres. 
Lay Outs. 

Schemes Submitted. — Fifty - three 

schemes were submitted by 35 local 


authorities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 814. 

Schemes Approved.—Forty-six schemes, 
promoted by 37 local authorities, were ap- 
proved, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 415. 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted. — Forty - seven 
schemes, representing 1,247 houses were 
submitted by 26 focal authorities. This 
brings the total number of local authori- 
ties’ schemes to 490, representing 27,529 
houses. 

Schemes Approved, — Twenty - seven 
schemes, promoted by 20 local authori- 
ties, were approved, bringing the total 
number of schemes approved to 301, re- 
presenting 18,260 houses. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Stone Liquid ; Ascertaining Web 
Members. 

CALLIACH (Inverness) writes: “(r) What 
was the stone liquid with which Sir Edwin 
Lutyens is said to have treated the ceno- 
taph? (2) Would some of your mathe- 
matical readers kindly explain in detail 
how ‘Humber’ obtains the web members 
on page 41 of his book on strains? ’ 

—(1) We understand that the cenotaph 
was treated with “Coatostone,” a prepara- 
tion that is frequently advertised in the 
“Journal.” (2 Perhaps some reader who 
is familiar with “ Humber”? would like to 
give the explanation for which the querist 
asks. 
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Death of a Rugby Builder. 
The death has taken place of Mr. W. H. 
Dexter, a well-known Rugby builder. 


Parish Hali as Victory Memorial. 

High Halden, Kent, has raised £677 for 
the building of a parish hall as a thank- 
offering for victory. 

Proposed Winter Garden for Hackney. 

The Hackney Borough Council are con- 
sidering a proposal to erect a Municipal 
Winter Garden. 3 

Marylebone’s New Town Hall. 

Built and furnished at a cost of £100,000, 
Marylebone’s new town hall will be opened 
next month. 

Brecon War Memorial. 

Brecon’s war memorial is to take the 
form of a new wing to the County Hospital. 
It is also proposed to erect a monument 1n 
the town. 

Brighton Housing Scheme. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, secretary to the 
Minister of Health, recently inaugurated 
Brighton’s housing scheme on the Mouls- 
combe Estate. Five hundred houses are 
to be built. 

Rebuilding of Southend Theatre. 

A commencement has been made with 
the rebuilding of the Empire Theatre, 
Southend-on-Sea, which it is anticipated 
will be completed by the end of the year. 


Iron Buildings at Tredegar. 

Tredegar Urban Council has accepted 
the Board of Guardians’ offer to let some 
iron buildings for housing purposes at 3s. 
per family weekly. 

Cottage Hospital for Southall. — 

Southall V.A.D. Committee is giving 
£500 from its surplus funds towards the 
erection of a cottage hospital as a local war 
memorial. 

Billericay Housing. ; 

Tenders received by the _ Billericay 
(Essex) Rural Council for the building of 
eight cottages included one for £9,998, or 
£1,249 a cottage. The council decided to 
accept the lowest tender of £5,840. 

Architectural Practice. 

Mr. R. H. Dewhirst, A.R.I.B.A., who 
has been demobilised from the R.F.A., 
has since February been carrying on the 
practice of the late Mr. J. F. Wetherell, at 
65, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

Hospital Extensions at Exeter. 

The committee of the Royal Devon and 
Exeter Hospital has accepted a tender for 
£29,201 for the proposed extension of the 
hospital, and the work will be proceeded 
with in sections. 

Church Restoration at Letcester. 

A fund has. been started for the restora- 
tion of the Parish Church of All Saints,, 
Leicester. This is an old building of great 
architectural interest, and contains many 
early Norman relics. 

Demolition of Old Nottingham Property. 

The demolition is taking place of some 
old Nottingham business property dating 
back to 1600. New factories are to be built 
on the site. 

Liverpool School of Art. 

Mr, Gordon Hemm has been appointed 
demonstrator in draughtsmanship at the 
Liverpool School of Art, and also to orga- 
nise a new department to be run on the 
lines of an architectural office. 

Wortley and Army Huts. 

The Wortley Rural Council has author- 
ised the Chapeltown, Ecclesfield, and 
‘Tankersley members, to purchase six Army 
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huts for each of those districts, with a view 
to their rapid conversion into dwellings for 
people at present living in houses unfit 
for habitation, and waiting to be closed. 


Irish Housing Scheme. 
Arrangements have been completed with 
an American and Scottish trust for the 
loan of £150,000,000 for housing in Ire- 
land. This money will be lent to local 
authorities at 5 per cent., both principal 
and interest to be paid in fifty years. 


Liverpool Spends £22,000 on Huts, 

At the series of sales at Knotty Ash 
Camp the Corporation of Liverpool spent 
£22,000 on Army huts. The remaining 
sales at that place have been cancelled, as 
the Disposal Board of the Ministry of 
Munitions is to sell the huts by private 
treaty. 

Bentley Housing. 

In connection with the housing scheme 
being carried out by the Bentley Urban 
Council final approval has now been ob- 
tained for the erection of another thirty- 
two houses. The price is £1,307 per pair 
of type 1 house, and £1,452 for houses of 
type 2. 

Welsh Architect’s Death. 

The death has taken nlace at Shrewsbury 
of Mr. G. Dickins Lewis, architect, Aber- 
ystwyth, aged forty-three. He was son 
of the late Rev. G. Dickens Lewis. He was 
a prominent Freemason, and for twelve 
years had been architect for the County of 
Cardigan. 

Bridlington Housing Scheme. 

The Bridington Town Council have 
acquired six cottages and 24% acres of 
grass land on the west side of St. John 
Street. The price agreed is £5,500. It 
1s probable that the purchase may result in 
the opening up and development of the 
area. 

Oswestry High School Extension. 

For £2,000 the Shropshire County 
Council have purchased Oswestry Church 
House as an extension to the Girls’ High 


School. The church committee are now 
negotiating for the sale of Oswestry 
Vicarage, When the residence, which 


was formerly offered for £4,000, is sold, a 
smaller vicarage will be built in the 
grounds. 


Birmingham’s Housing Director. 

The Birmingham Housing and Town 
Planning Committee have appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel Frank T. Cox, D.S.O., who 
has had fifteen years’ experienct with his 
father in the building trade at Maidstone, 
to be the city’s housing director at a salary 
of £1,000 a year. The new housing direc- 
tor will commence his duties on Septem- 
ber 22. 


Renaissance Tower for Oxford Street. 

A higher tower will form. part of the 
extensive new building that Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge is adding to his store in Oxford 
Street. Mr. Selfridge has secured the ser- 
vices of Sir James Burnet, designer of the 
extension to the British Museum, Sir 
James will work in conjunction with 
Messrs. Graham, Anderson, Brobst, and 
White, the Chicago architects. The new 
building will be completed in about a year 
and a half. 

Glasgow Housing Scheme. 

At a meeting of the Housing and General 
Town Improvement Committee of Glasgow 
Corporation, under the chairmanship of 
ex-Bailie Morton, site »lans for 5,000 addi- 
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tional houses in the north-west, 
south-east districts of the 
approved, These will be submitt 
Scottish Board of Health, and inst 
will be given to the valuation de 
of the Inland Revenue to negotia 
purchase. 
Surrey Building Trades Pay. 
The South-Eastern Conciliati 
has made an award in the buildin 
West Surrey, under which carpe 
bricklayers will receive 1s. 6d. 
painters 1s. 5d., scaffolders 1s. 4 
labourers 1s. 3d., the new scale to 
good for six months. As a result th 
of the erection of eighty-two houses 
Guildford Corporation will be 
by £5,500, bringing the total to 


Housing in Lancashire 
The delay in proceeding with 
tion of houses in crowded Lancas' 
has evoked a protest from the 
Lancashire branch of the Nation: 
tion of Building Trades Operati 
presentatives of 5,000 operati 
passed a resolution requesting th 
ment and the local authorities 
an embargo on the building of a 
tions to picture palaces, theatre 
houses, and other places of a 
and luxury, and devote the la 
material to the building of houses.’ 


London Master Decorators. 

At an extraordinary meeting 0 
London Association of Master D 
held at 34, Russell Square, W.C. 
Stewart-Greene presiding, it 
mously agreed to affiliate with th 
Federation of Master House Pa 
Decorators of England and Wa 
will greatly strengthen the Lon 
ciation and will probably give it 
tation on the Building Trades P 
Decorators who desire to join sh 
municate with the organising 
Mr. A. Seymour Jennings, F.I. 
Bank Chambers, High Holborn, 


House-building Costs at Ha 
The Halifax Housing Commi 
considered tenders for the erectio: 
two houses in connection with 
housing scheme. The houses p 
be erected comprise a living-ro 
lery, etc., on the ground floor, 
bedrooms on the first floor. O 
up the tenders the Committee 1 
the cost worked out at over £ 
house. They therefore decide 
permission of the Ministry of 
carry out the work through the 
engineer by direct labour, by whi 
it is anticipated there will be a sav. 
at least £200 per house. 


Architectural Partnersht 

Mr. T. D. Atkinson, F.R.I. 
has been appointed surveyor to V 
Cathedral and College, is also 
ecclesiastical dilapidations for t 
of Winchester. Mr. Atkinson 
entered into partnership with 
Charles William Long, A.R.LBA., 
was formerly a research student 
Cambridge University. Captain 
been some years in independent 
London, and will henceforth be 
bridge representative of the ® 
Atkinson and Long. Mr. Atkimso 
holds the post of surveyor to E 
dral. The firm will practice at ¢ 
London, and Winchester, under # 
of Atkinson and Long. 


ORRESPONDENCE 


Pisé-de-Terre Construction. 
/—I should like, if I might, to con- 
fre you upon the dignified protest 
‘ou have made—to which there be, 
/ but little to add—against the 
ed reintroduction of pisé-de-terre 
ilding material. 
jatever dire circumstances we may 
-selves placed, we cannot solve our 
ies by such reversions. The 
{us step to pisé-de-terre construction 
i we say?-~the matter of clothing 
ie, that owing to the enormous in- 
gin the price of textiles, the less 
} of the community would have to 
emselves in rough skins, leaves, or 
woad, on the plea of economy! 
ny during the war was not asked 
‘od itself with toxopholitic instru- 
and if immediate economy, irre- 
of efficiency and dignity, were the 
ling factor of our actions, such a 
,would have naturally developed. 
ly, in times of peace, the ingenuity, 
‘earch, and invention of mankind, 
msummation of ages of thought, 
'g, and diligence, the result of 
centuries of advancement, let us 
owards that infinitely distant yet 
uring goal to attain which civili- 
las been, and is, but one long pain- 
glorious striving, cannot ruthlessly 
xt aside in an attempt to provide 
‘for the very same men for whom 
| was too costly as an instrument of 
Uion. 
“my and retrogression should not 
‘used.—-Yours, etc., 


H. J. BIRNSTINGL, A.R.1,B.A. 


| 


(WVERSION OF HOUSES 
INTO FLATS. 


Ministry of Health announce that 
ve now issued for the instruction of 
ithorities the Manual on the con- 
of houses into flats for the work- 
ses, which was promised by Major 
‘n the House of Commons on 
t. The new Housing Act gives 
eentes the power to acqu.re svit- 
uses and convert them into fiats, 
lile the Ministry are anxious that 
ithorities should not in any way 
‘ir efforts to hasten the erection of 
lases, they think such efforts should 
Hlemented by these powers of con- 
mM order to secure as great an 
“in the amount of. accommodation 
ssible before next winter. The 
(fa house may desire to undertake 
lersion himself and, in such a case, 
{sing Act enables the local authority 
l'the whole or a part of the money 


tst not exceed one half the esti- 
lalue of the property. The Manual 
j1ed indicates the procedure which 
eed in such cases. It is sug- 
that the rate of interest to be 
{ to the owner should be 3 per cent. 
jt¢ rate at which the local authority 
Ow, and the Ministry are of opinion 
Jayment should be required not 
juently than every half-year. 


‘ houses which could be converted 
‘Xing-class tenements are available 
roposals for conversion are made 
wners, the Ministry urge upon 
| thorities the advisability of exer- 
\their new powers of acquiring 
jhemselves, either by agreement or 
ory purchase, and converting 
to flats. The Manual points out 
local authority, by reason of their 


‘y to defray the cost, though the’ 
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local knowledge, will usually be in a posi- 
tion to judge whether a particular pro- 
perty is suitable for conversion. It is not 
practicable to lay down rules for their 
guidance, but the widest scope for the 
operation of a scheme of this kind will 
probably be found in districts which con- 
sist mainly of large houses for which the 
demand has fallen away owing tochanges 
in the character of the neighbourhood. It 
is not suggested that a local authority 
should seek to acquire empty houses 
indiscriminately, and the Manual points 
out that it would be undesirable to acquire 
an individual house which happened to fall 
empty in a neighbourhood in which 
similar houses continue to let without 
difficulty. The Manual points out that the 
local authority should not limit inquiry to 
large houses ; terrace houses when taken in 
groups of two or more being capable of 
conversion into convenient flats with one 
common staircase. The construction of 
the houses is a matter which will require 
careful consideration, and those houses 
which can be converted with a minimum 
of cost are to be preferred. The total cost 
of the acquisition and conversion should 
be very substantially less than the cost of 
the provision of an equal number of new 
houses. The Manual concludes with an 
outline of the procedure to be followed, 
first in acquisition by agreement, and 
next in acquisition by compulsory pur- 
chase. The Manual can be purchased 
directly from the depots of the Stationery 
Office or through any bookseller. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


“Shell Haven’ Bitumen. 

Petroleum bitumen, hitherto mainly 
imported from abroad, can now claim to 
be a home-produced article, for the Shell 
Marketing Company, of 39 and 41, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, W.C., makers of the 
well-known motor spirits, are manufactur- 
ing the “Shell Haven ” bitumen from their 
own crude oil at their refinery at Thames 
Haven. This will naturally effect much 
saving on the old practice of importing the 
distilled oil from far distant lands— 
notably Mexico and South America—and 
bringing it here for refinement. The firm 
claim that their product is pure bitumen 
containing no other substance whatever. 
[t sets hard and is much less susceptible to 
the action of climatic conditions than is 
ordinary asphalt. “Shell Haven’’ bitu- 
men does not become soft and _ sticky 
in hot weather, and is_ therefore 
highly suitable for surfacing  play- 
grounds, also it is said to give excellent 
results for roofing. The Shell Company 
are hoping that, before long, its recog- 
nised manifold advantages for road- 
making will become more generally 
known. In America all the principal 
thoroughfares are constructed with this 
material in preference to common tar, and 
it is understood that the results have 
exceeded all expectations. Roads _ so 
treated are firmer and stronger, and there 
is less unpleasantness from dust. Finally, 
it is stated that the “Shell Haven” bitu- 
men is being largely used by paint and 
varnish makers, and also by cable manu- 
facturers. 


British Portland Cement Manufacturers. 

The annual report of the British Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers of 4, Lloyd’s 
Avenue, London, E.C.3, states that with 
the cessation of ‘hostilities Government 
contracts were suspended and the home 
trade fell off owing to the general un- 
settled conditions. This, however, was 
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counterbalanced to some extent by the re- 
sumption of the export trade, The pro- 
duction of cement during the year showed 
a moderate increase, improved facilities for 
obtaining labour being granted when the 
Government was pressing for increased 
deliveries of cement. The profits of the 
year permit of the payment of a dividend 
of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
against 6 per cent. last year, after provid- 
ing £75,000 for depreciation as against 
£50,000 last year. The desirability, in the 
interest of the shareholders, of closer work- 
ing of the company with the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900) 
Limited (which holds a controlling interest 
in the Ordinary share capital of the British 
Company), has been recognised by the 
Boards of both companies, who have 
adopted a scheme of joint management. 
The reorganisation of the management has 
been facilitated by arrangements which 
were made with the following gentle- 
men to retire from the Board as at July 
31 last: Messrs. J. Bazley-White, Robert 
Brearley, E. S. Curwen, Arthur Durose, 
A. J. Jack, G. M. R. Layten, Edwin Rob- 
son, Leslie G. Shadbolt, Halley Stewart, 
and C. H. Watson. Messrs. Alfred Brooks 
and Anthony White, who are managing 
directors of the Associated Company, have 
been appointed managing directors of this 
company, and on the other hand Messrs. 
A. C. Davis and P. M, Stewart have been 
appointed managing directors of the 
Associated Company, so that the manag- 


ing directors of both companies are 
now identical. Sir Guy Granet has 
been appointed a director of the 
company and the shareholders will be 


asked to confirm his appointment at the 
annual meeting. On the Chairman’s 
return from active service, Mr. F. A. 
White retired from the vice-chairmanship 
of the company and from the Board. Mr. 
C. Fielder Price also resigned his director- 
ship of the company during the past year. 
At the ensuing annual meeting, Brigadier- 
General the Hon. F. C. Stanley. C.M.G., 
D.S.O., retires from the Board and, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


Representations have been made to the 
Ministry of Labour by the London Master 
Builders and Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, and the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives, under the 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Acts 1918- 
19 for the extension. by order making the 
following agreements binding in the 
London district. The Minister of Labour 
intends to seek the advice of the Interim 
Court of Arbitration in accordance with 
Section 2 sub-sect?on 3 of the Wages Acts, 
as to whether he shall by order direct that 
the determination or variation affected bv 
the agreements shall be binding on all 
workmen to whom the prescribed rate or 
rates in question are applicable, and the 
employers of those workmen: 1. An agree- 
ment of January 17, 1919, approved by the 
Minister of Labour in February, 1919. 2. 
An agreement of April 1, 1919, approved 
by the Min:ster of Labour, May 2, 1919. 
Amended by the National Board! of Con- 
ciation on June 3. 3. An agreement in 
respect of Scaffolders’ rate of wages, ap- 
proved by the Minister of Labour on 
June 28, 1910. 

The Court wish to be guided by advice 
and information from _ representative 
bodies of employers and workpeople. The 
Court propose that the hearing shall take 
place at 5, Old Palace Yard, London, 
S.W.1, on September 18, at 10.30 a.m. 


Hygienic 


HILE the desirability of destroying 
household and domestic refuse on 
the premises where it has accumulated, 
rather than to collect and ultimately de- 
stroy it in bulk, has always loomed largely 
in the vision of municipal authorities and 
medical officers of health, it cannot be said 
to have begun to become apparent to 
householders themselves until recent 
years. The war, and the consequent short- 
age of labour, has, of course, proved a 
great factor in convincing the average 
householder that a dustbin containing a 
collection of household refuse (consisting 
of the usual contents of a kitchen sink- 
basket, etc.) is by no means a desirable or 
hygienic adjunct to an otherwise well-kept 
residence. This has been accentuated by 
the fact that dustbins are frequently found 
within, let us say, striking or contaminat- 
ing distance of larders, pantries, or apart- 
ments where food is cooked or prepared. 

The shortage of labour during the past 
year was so serious that a number of muni- 
cipal authorities were unable to guarantee 
even a weekly collection of what their own 
medical officers of health had repeatedly 
referred to as a serious menace to health, 
not only from the point of view of the pol- 
lution to the surrounding atmosphere 
arising from the decaying matter itself, 
but because dust-bins are notoriously 
breeding-grounds for the pestilent and 
germ-distributing fly. In some cases, 
indeed, the borough medical officers of 
health sent leaflets to the inhabitants 
strongly recommending them to burn 
their household refuse. This was really 
a repetition of the advice they had been 
giving for years ; but it was more strongly 
emphasised, owing to the aforesaid diffi- 
culties of collection causing the dustbins to 
become more than usually overcharged, 
offensive, and dangerous. 

In addition to the disadvantages 
attached to the possession of a full or over- 
full dustbin, it may also be pointed out 
that the interior of a dustbin that has even 
recently been emptied is by no means “a 
thing. of beauty and a joy for ever,” as the 
accumulated filth on the bottom and sides 
still gives some indication of its horrible 
past. Again, even the collection of house- 
hold refuse cannot be called a hygienic 
process. We have all seen overfilled dust- 
bins being carried to the dust-cart with 
small portions of their contents dropping 
out in transit, and, if the weather be 
windy, germs, etc., must be blown about 
when the dustbins are emptied into the 
cart. Look at it how one may, it must be 
conceded that the whole business is primi- 
tive to a degree ; indeed, in an age of ad- 
vanced sanitary science, it is almost the 
only blot on our record. 

The remedy, of course, has always been 
known ; it is perfectly simple to indicate, 
and, indeed, has been indicated for some 
years by medical officers of health and 
sanitary scientists. This remedy is .the 
complete destruction by fire of all the 
animal and vegetable refuse which is accu- 
mulated each day in our kitchens. To 
carry out this work satisfactorily, however, 
it is essential that the refuse should be 
burned—and completely burned—on the 


day of its accumulation, and not be 
allowed to stand -sufficiently long to 
become a menace to health. It is not too 


much to say, also, that if all refuse, other 
than ordinary dust sweepings, were 
destroyed in this manner, municipal 
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authorities would have very little house- 
hold collection to carry out at all, and 
ratepayers would reap their reward in a 
twofold manner, gaining both in health 
and in pocket. 

Though the remedy is so simple to indi- 
cate, however, it has hitherto proved diffi- 
cult to carry out. The reason for this is 
that nowadays so few people make use of 
the kitchen range during the summer 
months, owing to the superior cleanliness, 
coolness, and labour-saving qualities of 
the now ubiquitous gas-cooker. Indeed, 
there are now numbers of small houses, 
flats, etc., containing what are known as 
“ all-gas kitchens,” and their numbers are 
continually and rapidly increasing. In 
the “all-gas kitchen ” no coal range what- 
ever is to be found ; but in its place there 
is a tiled or rendered-out recess in which 
are fixed the gas cooker and gas water- 
heater (in larger houses, sometimes a coke 
boiler), and sometimes a gas fire. Occa- 
sionally a small gas condensing stove is 
fixed in a convenient position outside the 
recess. Now, even though there may be a 
coal range in the kitchen, there are very 
few cases where a fire is lighted in it during 
the whole of the summer season, and this, 
be it noted, is the worst period for the 
accumulation of household refuse. from 
the view-points of both hveiene and offen- 
siveness, though it must be admitted that 
there are drawbacks to such accumulations 
at any period of the year. 

Coal fires, therefore, can usually be 
considered out of the question for the 
destruction of rubbish. When these were 
not in general use, people would not—and, 
on the score of trouble and expense, could 
not afford to—light a fire especially to 
destroy, say, each pailful of refuse. It has 
accordingly become necessary to look in 
other directions for the solution of the 
problem. 

For a number of years it has been pos- 
sible to obtain gas-fired refuse destructors, 
of sizes and capacities suitable for facto- 
ties, imstitutions, restaurants, large resi- 
dences, etc., and these have been installed 
successfully in a large number of cases 
These appliances are of various sizes ; they 
will destroy anything from a bushel or 
more of refuse, etc.,.-at a time, and when 
in continuous use, say, up to half a ton a 
day. 

In order to obtain the greatest value 
from the gas consumed during the contin- 
uous, or fairly continuous, destruction of 
large quantities of refuse, and: to utilise 
the heat arising from the burning refuse 
itself, a gas-fired destructor has been de- 
signed and constructed with a water-jacket 
and flow and return water connections, to 
serve the twofold purpose of a_ refuse- 
destructor and water-heater. A speciality 
of this apparatus is that it can be used 
with coke or other fuel, or with gas only, 
according to requirements. The sizes and 
vrices of all the above-mentioned gas-fired 
destructors, however, prohibit their use ir. 
medium and: small-sized houses, and in all 
elasses of flats. As regards the latter type 
of residence, which are ever increasing in 
number, it may safely be stated that the 
destruction of household refuse is of 
greater importance than ever, as there are 
frequently as many as, say, one hundred 
of these built on a piece of land on which, 
perhaps, only ten or twelve residences pre- 
viously stood ; therefore, instead of ten or 
twelve dustbins there are now one hundired 
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or so accumulations, each addi 
quota to the pollution of the air, « 
A gas-fired refuse destructor 0) 
venient size for flats or medium ar 
sized houses, appeared on the m 
the end of 1916, and its use is € 
rapidly. These small domestic 
destructors or incinerators are on) 
18in. high by less than a foot i 
and have a capacity of about a ¢ 
refuse at a time, though they a 
work best when filled to not m«: 
two-thirds of their total capacit) 
understand that they are also ol 
in a larger size, with a capacity uj} 
two pailfuls of refuse at a time. | 
every detail appears to have bi 
thought out, they are extremely s 
design and construction, and 
sumption of gas is reasonably low. 
They are very simple to fix, ¢ 
be installed in any one of the f 
positions: (1) On the coal range a 
porary or permanent fixture, witt 
flue-pipe attached, to carry away 
ducts of combustion and smoke : 
burning refuse. When the dest 
stood over the coal firebox the 
may be passed through the open 
the plate-rack (or, if preferred, t 
rack may be removed when the cc 
is out of use) and up through th 
door opening in the register plate 
destructor is stood over the oy 
register plate above must be pi 
allow the flue-pipe to pass th 
When there is no coal range the ¢ 
may be fixed in the recess contai 
gas-cooker, etc., or in the angle 
the recess; in either case a 
carried into the chimney flue. 
desired the destructor may be fixe 
scullery and a flue-pipe carrie 
copper flue. The gas connection 
is only ¥4-in. iron barrel, or. for te 
use, a suitable flexible tube c¢ 
may be joined to the nearest gé 
The gas consumption is really lov 
amount of valuable and. healthfi 
accomplished,, as we understand 
pailful of mixed wet and dry refus 
a short time be reduced to about a 
handful of light, powdery ash, by 
pennyworth of gas at 3s. per 1,000) 
Another useful type of gas-fire 
destructor is suitable for insertio) 
a coal range. As such appliances 
obtainable, we are obviously at th 
ning of a new era, and while wWé 
probably be too sanguine in pt 
that in a few years’ time all h¢ 
refuse will be destroyed at the 
accumulation in the simvle mann 
tioned, there is no deubt whatever 
custom will rapidly spread, to the 
alike of householders, municipal 
ties, and the community as a whol 


COMING EVENTS 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, TO SA’ 
NOVEMBER I. 


Housing and Health Exhibition 
Kelvin Hall of Industries, Kelv! 
Glasgow, from October 8 10 
ber 1. The City Corporation have 
necessary to obtain increased acc 
tion, and have taken possession 
building adjoining the Kelvin Hé 


has been decided to erect two 
cottages in the annexe. 
a 
4 
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TULL Kinrells UIIUUULLAUUETUUITAUUL 
EATING SYSTEM 


‘OR PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, 
‘FFICES, HOSPITALS, & \VORKSHOPS. 


_ Our improved method ensures uniform 


heat, even in the largest installation. 


H AND HOT WATER 
PLIES ARE A 
TIALITY WITH US. 


tales 


>, Kinnell & Co. 


JTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


idry: Thornaby-on-Tees. 
; 
} 


—FREE 


veceipt of p.c. we will send full particulars of 
ECIAL OFFER © the most authoritative 
| ‘book yet published on the subject of 


BUILDING 
ONSTRUCTION 


under the Editorship of 


PROF. F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B A. 


(Professor of Architecture in the University of London), 


| 

‘sted as Contributors by the following well-known Authorities : 

ISERESFORD Pite, F.R.I.B.A. Frank T. BAGGALLAY, F.R.I.B.A., 

| SEARLES-Woop, F.R.I.B A., E. Spracue, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 

/H. Markuam, A.R.I.B.A., Epwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., ALAN J, 

| H. A. Satcnetr, F.R.I.B.A., P,A.S1., F. M. Simpson, 
F.RiL BA; J. D. CrAce: 


- ork covers the whole ground of Building Construction, 
|: undoubtedly the foremost practical publication of its 
{ Plain in language, thorough in teaching, the ideal 
of referenee, it is a work for the ARCHITECT, 
\EYOR, BUILDER, CLERK OF WORKS, FOREMAN, 
Lit AMBITIOUS MEN who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the latest practice. There are 


)RAWINGS (PLANS AND ELEVATIONS) BY THE 


t DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS 


| ssession of this book means that you will have the best authorities 
day as consultants in your business or career, Technical 
efficiency is the watchword for the future. 


Th Library Press, Limited, 


17, PORTUGAL STREET BUILDINGS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 


THE GREAT 


PEACE PROBLEM: 


To 


HOUSING 


IMPORTANT. 


Engineers, Architects, 


Surveyors, &c. 


To 


To 


Have you made yourself acquainted with the 
Economic Standardised system of House Construc- 
tion? 


Now that the Country’s many building schemes are 
being energetically pushed forward, a system of 
rapid and efficient erection is essential. This is pro- 
vided bv the “‘ Economic” method which embraces 
modern scientific building principles, and we invite 
you to examine our plans, designs, and prices before 
placing your Contracts elsewhere. 


We are specialising in Concrete construction of all 
types of buildings, and are open to undertake Con- 
tracts in any part of the Country. 


Housing Authorities. 


The necessity of limiting the burden of taxation on 
the Ratepayers is of paramount importance, and 
this end, so far as Housing is concerned, can best be 
attained by the Economic process of speedy and 
efficient erection at moderate cost. 


In the interests of vour local communities, comfort- 
able and healthy homes should be immediately 
provided and this the Economic System can do tor 
you. 


Sanitary, substantial, concrete dwellings of good 
appearance can be erected at a figure which will 
absolve your funds from too heavy a strain. 


Local Contractors. 


As our Building operations will carry us into all 
parts of the Country we shall be glad to get into 
touch with Local Contractors willing to undertake 
sub-contracts. Local Tradesmen are accordingly 
invited to acquaint us of what service they would 
be prepared to render. 


Continental Office : 
More commodious offices have been secured in Antwerp at :— 


132, REMPART ST. GEORGES. 


necessitated by our extending Continental business. 


THE 


Economic Building Corporation, Ld. 


ECONOMIC BUILDINGS, 


323, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Ecobuildic, Holb., London.”’ 


ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


The Supply of Electricity. 

The Hon. Sir Charles: A..~Parsons, .K. CB, €D7Sc.; 
F.R.S., in his presidential address at the annual meeting, 
held at Bournemouth, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, said that as a means of trans- 
mitting power over long distances electricity had no rival, 
and its efficiency was so high that when generated on a 
large scale and distributed over large areas it was a cheap 
and reliable source of power for working factories, tram- 
ways, suburban railways, and innumerable other purposes, 
including metallurgical and chemical processes. It was 
rapidly superseding locally generated steam-power, and 
was a rival to the small and moderate-sized gas and oil 
engines. It had made practicable the use of water-power 
through the generation of electricity in bulk at the natural 
falls, from which the power was transmitted to the con- 
sumers, sometimes at great distances. The greatest 
element in reducing the cost of electricity was the pro- 
vision of a good load factor ; in other words, the utilisation 
ot the generating plant and mains to the greatest extent 
during the twenty-four hours of each day throughout the 
year. This was a far more important consideration than 
the size of the station, and it was secured to the best advan- 
tage in most cases by a widespread network of mains, 
supplying a diversity of consumers and users, each 
requiring current at different times of the day. The total 
load of each station being thus an average of the indi- 
vidual loads of a number of consumers was, in general, 
far less fluctuating than in the case of small generating 
and distributing systems, which supply principally one 
class of consumer, a state of affairs that exists in London, 
for instance, at the present time. There was no golden 
tule to secure cheap electricity. The most favourable 
size, locality, and number of generating stations in each 
area could only be arrived at by a close study of the local 
conditions, but there was no doubt that, generally speak- 
ing, to secure cheap electricity a widespread network of 
mains was in most cases a very important, if not an 
essential, factor. The electrification of tramways and 
suburban railways had been an undoubted success where 
the volume of traffic had justified a frequent service, and 
it had been remarkable that where suburban lines had 
been worked by frequent and fast electrical trains there 
had resulted a great growth of passenger traffic. The 
electrification of main-line railways would no doubt result 
in a saving of coal; at the same time, the economical 
success would largely depend on the broader question as 
to whether the volume of the traffic would suffice to pay 
the working expenses and provide a satisfactory return on 
the capital. Viewing the present trend of developments 
in harnessing water-power and using up the fuel resources 
of the world for the use and convenience of man, one 
could not but realise that, failing new and unexpected 
discoveries in science, such as the harnessing of the 
latent molecular and atomic energy in matter, as fore- 
shadowed by Clerk Maxwell, Kelvin, Rutherford, and 
others, the great position of England could not be main- 
tained for an indefinite period. 
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Hydro-Electric Power tn Norway. 

The question of the adequate exploitation of Norway’s 
wealth of water-power is attracting much attention. 
According to official statistics the country ‘boasts an 
aggregate of 15,000,000 h.p. of water-power throughout 
the year. A correspondent of “ The Times Engineering 
Supplement’’ states that an instance of what can be done 
with energy and abundant capita] is furnished by the 
Norwegian Hydro-Electric Company, which in ten years 
has exploited 300,000 h.p. Should new processes or other 
factors manage to absorb three times as much _ water- 
power, the yearly rate of development would be 100,000 
h.p., and even so there would be enough water-power for, 
say, one hundred years. To carry out a programme of 
this magnitude some 500 fresh workmen would be wanted 
every year for the building of the power stations, etc., a 
total of 5,000 hands, reckoned to serve ten years each. As 
to the capital required, say 6o0okr. per electric h.p., that 
would amount to 60,000,oookr. per annum, and the finan- 
cial side should not present any serious difficulties either. 
Among the industries for which electric energy should be 
needed on an increased scale is electric iron smelting and 
steel production, in which respect Norway has rather 
lagged behind. Export of electric energy to Denmark 
and Sweden is also likely to require a considerable 
amount of current, the estimated figure ranging from 
200,000 to 500,000 h.p. The best manner of attaining the 
desired result is at present a moot question. 
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HE influence of religion, literature, and govern- 
_ ment on the rise of artistic culture became most 
_ pronounced in Italy during the first half of the 
ienth century. In the countries adjacent to the 
asula the minds of 
yevalism; they were too backward to comprehend 
treat events then taking place. The neo-classic 
e antique. The medievalists, on the other hand, 
ped in religious superstition, required more com- 
sssion, hence the late survival of what moderns 
the Gothic tradition in those countries distant from 
tecturalideas of Europe were about to be directed 
newer and more intellectual channels: for a pent- 
ers, raised perhaps unconsciously in the Dark 
» The European intellect was roused from its 
‘ledge and power of the artists was advanced. 
Imost imperceptible channels the movement grad- 
ain a passion for excellence and beauty, a love of 
s, and a desire for acquaintance with the master- 
entous period had been unsuspected. 
1s practically impossible to analyse or determine 
ity known as the zenith of the Renaissance ; 
h we, from the vantage point of our own time (in 
ince assumed). regard merely as a local manifesta- 
The salient features, however, can be clearly 
e Catholic Church, not merely as a religious power, 
c a widespread force headed and directed by the 


| 
men were steeped in 
i a simple doctrine and entailed a scholarly study 
. theories and more intricate forms of 
unshine of the Renaissance. The time-honoured 
rent of new thought was soon to sweep aside the 
gic mood by the contact of classic ideas. The 
enveloped the countries of the North, bringing in 
2s of antiquity whose existence prior to this 
causes. which evolved the period of cultured 
of the cosmopolitan character that neo-classic 
tstood. First we must note the extraordinary rise 
tious Pope Julius II., dominatine the whole of the 


nsula from Rome. This factor led to the gravi- 
o of noble families to Rome; then ensued social 
‘y, giving opportunity to a band of inspired artists. 
patrons were ready to spend their wealth. The 
*nce was waiting. The architects and other artists 
sed their opportunities and gave tangibilitv to the 
€nt propositions. 

ius II. was succeeded bv Leo X. of the powerful 
ci family, a man intensely sympathetic with the 
arts, and the domination of the Church was 
ted to embrace the development of architecture 
its kindred arts. It only remained for the 
ts, trained in every part of Italy, to he brought into 
1 with the venerable monuments of Rome to 
te the stability of the academic and architectonic 
ture which has since formed the basis of all 
*r_ achievement. 

1¢ Italian architects of the first half of the sixteenth 
py were more than originators of a definite style: 
“Must be regarded as the masters of the whole 
= the neo-classic movement has since assumed. 
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| The Rise of Neo-Classic 


In many cases their work almost attained to perfection, 
and they remain to-day the most dangerous competitors 
we have to meet if we are at all ambitious to excel in 
our profession. It is essential for us to understand 
how the movement started, to dwell on the inspired 
masterpieces of Brunelleschi and-his successors, to 
penetrate the maze of complexity which envelops the 
early work in northern Italy; but it is more important 
to understand and estimate at its proper value the pro- 
found impressiveness and direct force of expression 
which is characteristic of the great period of the 
culmination in Rome. 

Between the years 1506-1550 the whole period 1s 
contained. The year 1492 witnessed the discovery of 
America and the final expulsion of the Moorish element 
from Spain; it marked also the decline of the prosperity 
of the Republic of Florence. Other dramatic events 
followed in rapid succession. Charles the Eighth of 
France, at the instigation of Ludovico Sforza of Milan, 
begins a campaign against Naples, bringing in a 
period of calamity for the whole of the Peninsula, and 
letting loose Germans, Frenchmen, and Spaniards to 
ravage and despoil, and for the ensuing period of three 
hundred and fifty years oppression reigned. 

The league of Cambrai, a concert of the Powers of 
France and Spain withthe Pope and the German 
Emperor, took action in 1508 against Venice, and for 
twenty-one years the conditions in Italy. were 
anarchical. Fortunately for the arts Rome and Venice 
were the least affected, for Rome secured her ascend- 
ancy by alliance with the enemy, and Venice, by reason 
of her strength, maintained her independence. 

Owing to the intrigues of Pope Clement, Rome 
suffered the indignities of siege and pillage in 1527 at 
the hands of Charles of Bourbon, a catspaw in the 
power of Charles V. of Spain. From this Rome soon 
recovered, for the struggles of those days did not 
exercise deterrent influences on the peaceful arts, 
neither did they destroy property, as they do to-day. 
The foregoing struggles certainly retarded the arts in 
northern Italy, but they tended to consolidate the 
position of Rome as the seat of artistic culture. After 
1530 Venice and Verona found comparative security to 
build those treasures of design, which are among their 
chief glories. During this period of war, architects 
became engineers and turned their talents to fortifi- 
cation building. It was this necessity which developed 
in Sanmicheli that wonderful austerity and simplicity of 
manner which ennobles his buildings. 

In the most noted works of the period of the culmin- 
ation in Rome there 1s to be seen a dominant character- 
istic expression; but that is meant breadth, generality, 
universality, repose; a reverent desire to express the 
monumental in architecture, to abstract from the 
models of antiquity all that is structural and eternal; 
to sweep away uncertainties, to indulge in facility of 
composition and subtlety of modelling, as well as to 
embody the elusive secrets of pure architectonic value. 
When Bramante gained recognition as-a master of 
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architecture he was acclaimed for his new tendencies ; 
he was credited with refusing all debatable elements 
antagonistic to pure classical expression. But we 
must not forget the pioneer labours of Brunelleschi, 
Alberti and Michelozzo. The work of Bramante reveals 
a remarkably inventive mind, especially in the 
adaptation of classic models to the requirements of his 
time, but it must not be overlooked that he was in a 
better position than his predecessors. Bramante had 
great power of assimilation; he summed up the Lom- 
bardic tradition in his remarkable church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie at Milan, and at Rome produced the 
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inimitable Cancellaria (1495-1505), a building 
dissimilar. ‘| 

The Renaissance during the influence of Brar 
and the next fifty years takes on the character and r 
of a classical revival, and in this regard is instr 
as well as being dissimilar to the work produced ¢ 
the earlier stages. It was successful, it was lo 
it was inevitable and true. For there exists 1 
shadow of a doubt that the work of the first half, 
sixteenth century was immeasurably superior tc 
thing which had preceded it. Neo-Greg had com; 
being. A. E. 


Notes and 


Pisé de Terre. 


UR article entitled “Plain Words on Pisé de 
Terre” in the Journal for September 10 has 
brought us many, expressions of opinion for and 

against the use of rammed earth, chalk, and similar sub- 
stances to form the walls of habitations. Two letters on 
the subject have already appeared in our columns and 
further correspondence is invited. There is no need, we 
trust, to advise abstention from argumentum ad hominem 
a method of controversy that one would have supposed to 
be obsolete by now. Its unfitness to the subject under 
discussion is glaringly obvious ; for such a question surely 
could and should be debated quite dispassionately and 
impersonally, as we trust that it will be in our columns, 
which are freely open to it, providing it is conducted with 
urbanity and fairness, and as we have no doubt that it 
will be; Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel’s letter, which we 
have much pleasure in printing on a later page, may be 
taken as a fair example of “light without heat,” with 
the strength in the argument rather than in the language. 
We shall be glad to see this matter thoroughly threshed 
out to a definite issue if possible, whether or not one 
contrary to our own views on the subject. In the mean- 
time we shall of course stand aside from the controversy, 
we we shall watch with keen interest but strict impar- 
fiality. 

: Development of the Cenotaph Memorial Motif. 

Development of the Whitehall Cenotaph motif was 
very safely prophesied. An artist seldom reaches 
finality at the first attempt especially when tied for 
time, Sir Edwin Lutyens has evolved for South- 
ampton a design that, so far as can be judged from a 
photograph, is a distinct improvement on the Whitehall 
memorial. Gate piers, with a wall and a seat, at the 
base of the monument, and on the cenotaph the 
recumbent effigy of a soldier, are features that add 
considerable interest, although they may certainly be 
held to detract a little from the severe simplicity 
that for some tastes is the chief virtue of the 
original Cenotaph, which has so taken the popular 
fancy that demands for replicas are, if the newspapers 
can be trusted, overwhelming Sir Edwin, who, more- 
over, 1S in much request for superintending the raising 
of the war stones which he advises for the commemora- 
tion of our brave dead. His conception of “‘ one kind 
of main monument throughout, whether in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa ’’ is unquestionably noble, and his com- 
mendation of it is almost poetical. If it is inevitable 
that the Cenotaph idea shall spread throughout the 
world, one’s doubt as to its universal fitness is tempered 
by gratification that so simple a style should make so 
wide and so strong an appeal. The City of London’s 
memorial, to front the Royal Exchange, is to be designed 
by Sir Aston Webb. 

“Let Builders Build.” 

This very reasonable proposition stands at the head 
of a leading article in a Welsh newspaper, and the 
almost pathetic simplicity of it suggests the rather 
unpleasant inference that builders are in some way 
hampered from the peaceful pursuit of their calling. 


_ ance in our dire need of those who, given ade 


g 


Comments 


That unhappily is the hard fact; and they see 
accept the situation meekly, and as a matter of ce 
But, as our Welsh contemporary reminds us 
Kingsley Wood, of the Ministry of Health, has rey 
the possibility of making use of the knowledgi 
skill of ‘‘ small builders’’ by encouraging them to 
houses that the local authority could advantag 
purchase, securing profitable employment fo; 
builder, while the corporation would get more eco) 
results than would be obtainable from less experi 
and less efficient men. ‘‘If,’’ says the writer j 
‘“Cambrian Leader,’’ dealing with local condi 
‘‘the suggestions of Sir Kingsley Wood can be ¢ 
out, halt a dozen builders in the town, a pron 
builder assures us, who are at present unable to d 
thing towards relieving the shortage, could be bu 
houses within a month. What they need 1s just 
guarantee that when houses are finished they ca 
back the cost of them, plus a fixed percenta; 
profit.” Our contemporary’s commendation of 
system is so well put that we cannot refrain 
quoting it. “Nothin= of course,” he says, “mv 
allowed to slacken the efforts of the public author 
the prosecution of their large schemes, but the he 
position is such that we cannot afford to lose the 


facilities, are the best qualified to assist in meetin 
That has been from the outset a favourite content 
our own. 


City of London’s Housing Scheme. 


Last Thursday a housing scheme involving an ¢ 
diture of two millions of money was put before the 
poration. It has been hailed as a tremendous advel 
but the City of London can easily afford to spend m 
in a good cause—Mansion House funds have 
attained to the seven-figure stage—and, as the chit 
of the Empire and the financial headquarters ¢ 
world, the City certainly cannot afford to be m 
From the interesting statistics with which the sc 
fortified, it appears that the City’s resident popula 
about 14,000, but this insignificant total is 5! 
to 400,000 by counting in the number of Wi 
employed in the City during the day and sleeping ® 
its boundaries. Obviously the City is under a 
obligation to house these workers, if only ‘because 
or most of the available land in the City 1s wor 
forty or fifty pounds a superficial foot—a pmece 
would make the building on it of working-class 60 
a wildly fantastic act of profligacy. In these exce 
circumstances, the City of London has beem sp 
exempted from the obligation imposed on 
councils to build within their own boundaries. A 
a quarter of a million of the money will be spent m 
ing a colony as far away as Epping Forest; this 
deduction being made in favour of flats to be bt 
Southwark, Lambeth, and the Old Kent Road: 
thousand houses, to accommodate about ten Ut 
persons, are to be built on a site between Highams 
and Chingford, and it is recommended that the 2 
of houses to the acre shall be fifteen and occas! 
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; the usual number—twelve to the acre—being 
syed an unnecessary limitation on the borders of 
x Forest. 
Town Development and Transit. 
‘pping Forest is nine miles from Liverpool Street 
» station, there arises the rather serious question 
ip fares and quick transit. It has been very keenly 
i that nine miles of slow travelling at three-halt- 
a mile would absorb too much money to form an 
yical item in the scheme. Dr. Addison has 
d the Government to arrange for workers’ fares, 
is hoped that greater speed will follow electritica- 
the railways. Wath the mention of transit, one’s 
of a coming Arcadia are immediately dashed by 
brance of the exorbitant cost of power and the 
uent high price of everything dependent on 1t— 
x, lighting, transit. Truly, housing is a compli- 
yusiness, inextricably interwoven wth a thousand- 
eother issues. Two great alternating fears about 
ss the mind of the impartial observer—that the 
demand for economy may degrade the dwelling 
;inmates, or that dear building and consequent 
ents may accentuate with tenfold intensity the 
ate evil of overcrowding: in all which questions 
hitect holds at least a watching brief. 
| Transit and Town-planning. 
vaction between housing and transit being natura! 
syitable, it is strange that the two subjects are still 
aneed of regular and systematic co-ordination. A 
te circle of the “wheels of chance” has come 
Formerly the railways created the dwellings; 
1¢ dwellings are necessitating railways, or other 
of quick transit over distances—nine miles, for 
e, between City office and suburban dwelling— 
suld have been impossible ito traverse night and 
g, day in and day out. But the railways had got 
olent with monopoly to pay very much regard to 
convenience ; and their attitude was very faithfully 
din the colloquy between tthe irate passenger and 
ard: “Surely railways exist for the benefit of the 
(=) Not at all, sir. It’s the other way about: 
dhe exist for the benefit of the railways.” And it 
, whatever it may be now. But now that motor 
a has come into formidable rivalry with the steam 
tive, and aircraft transit is rather more than the 
‘am of an imaginative inventor, the whole question 
k travel has come under revision, and the trans- 
mmittees will necessarily take into account the 
to which the question of housing is involved. 
Bridges in Decay. 
llalso have to consider very carefully how far the 
y of bridges is involved. In many parts of the 
“it has been found necessary to strengthen or to 
bridges that were unable to bear the ever-increas- 
tdens put upon them by traffic of constantly 
ated volume and weight. Bridges that cross the 
s in London have nearly all made it ominously 
tat they were constructed for much lighter loads 
lose that of late years have been imposed upon 
like Lambeth Bridge, they have threatened 
pse, or, like Southwark Bridge, they have become 
tow, or have been found too steep of gradient, 
dern exigencies ; and now Westminster Bridge is 
'be rapidly qualifying for demolition. Alarmists 
that it is the tramways that have ruined it, and 
> Same fate is lixely soon to overtake Blackfriars, 
Owever, 1s a much younger as well as a much 
gly bridge than Westminster. In the circum- 
» Lieut.-Colonel Coleman’s brief but practical 
# bridges, printed on a later page, is timely as 
useful; but we could wish that architects would 
n having more to say on the design of bridges. 
4 A Notable Designer of Furniture. 
aimson, whose fine head and stalwart figure were 
to many architects, and who was himself an 
t, has died at the height of his exceptional powers 
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as a designer of furniture. In this he was an architect 
of strong individuality. Not that he was insensitive to 
outward suggestion and external influence. Far from it. 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, who knew him intimately and 
admired him exceedingly, tells us that the cottages 
Gimson built in Gloucestershire are “real Gloucester,” 
so extraordinary was his power of absorbing the soul of 
his environment and of giving it true expression. His 
sincerity in his art, and his ability in design, were 
equally conspicuous; and his so-called “individualism ” 
was never aggressive, and was rendered innocuous by 
his tractability. common sense, and natural kindliness of 
temperament. 


The Plates Described 


Foulislea House, Ampthill, Beds. 

BOUT Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s drawings there 1s 
always a refreshing absence of stiffness. He gets 
his effects without the slightest suggestion of 

laborious effort; and he is especially happy in catch- 
ing the individuality of a building without exaggerating 
its salient features. Foulislea House, which is clearly 
of the early eighteenth century, is one-of the outstanding 
features of Ampthill, the bay over the porch, the mellow 
brickwork, and the excellent grouping of the windows 
imparting to it a sedate air of distinction. (Page 379.) 


Composition Design. 

This composition ‘by Mr. E. H. Cornes, of Liverpool 
University School of Architecture, is chiefly remarkable 
as being the work of a first-year student. The capital 
underneath the columns does not look altogether happy 
in that unaccustomed position ; but, as a whole, the draw- 
ing is certainly of excellent promise. (Page 383.) 

Elevation of Hotel, Louis XVI. Style. 

Organic decoration gives this frontage uncommon 
dignity and grace, the chief effects being got from the 
long-and-short arrangement of the vertical lines, which 
are pleasantly varied ‘by the horizontals above and below 
the fluted pilasters. Simple as the fenestration is, its 
fine spacing will repay careful study; but opimions will 
differ as to the effect of differentiating the shapes 
and sizes of the windows on the ground floor. Person- 
ally, we think it a stroke of genius thus to break away 
from symmetry and monotony without creating an 
appearance of lop-sidedness. The doorway. with its 
originality of panel decoration, its singularly happy 
framework, and its graceful cartouche, is rather too 
ornate to be quite in keeping with the general sedateness 
of the front. (Page 385.) 


Project for Facade of an Hotel de Ville. 

Regularity of feature may not be the highest type of 
beauty, but it is nevertheless appropriate to a town hall, 
to which one looks for sobriety and logical consistency. 
In the Hotel de Ville shown by, our double-page plate, 
these qualities are very conspicuous, but mere repetition 
mitigated by the central and flanking bays, in which 
Dumont allows himself much greater freedom and shows 
considerable originality in form and detail. (Pages 390, 
391.) 

General Offices of the Albion Motor Car Company. 

To give architectural character to premises pertaining 
to manufacture never entered into the conception of 
architects of a former generation, unless the idea was 
suggested to them by non-professional critics, to whom 
it was blandly explained that the thing could not be done. 
We have now got to the position that it cannot be left 
undone, business men being fully awake to the value of 
good design in factory, warehouse, or show-room. The 
design shown on page 395 is an admirable example 
of the dignity which may be imparted to business 
premises without denying them one iota of utility, but, on 
the contrary, investing them with increased efficiency. 


(Page 395.) 
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Architectural Causerie 


T is curious what strange devices have, in the course 

] of years, crept into architectural practice, more 

especially in the way of corrupted forms of design. 
The old writers were particularly averse to illegitimate 
procedure, and one, at least, who translated Palladio 
soon after the Restoration, devoted a chapter of his 
book to the subject: “Of Errours.” Two or three lines 
extracted from this delectable work are given here- 
under: “It seems to me not unfit here to acquaint the 
Reader of many abuses, which being brought about by 
the barbarous, are yet observed to the end that the 
studious in this art may avoid them in their Works and 
understand them in others.” 

2 * * * 

Inigo Jones made curious departures from the first 
works he had studied in Italy, until experience taught 
him the value of simplicity.. Wren could pile Pelion on 
Ossa, and both on the lower summits of Olympus, but 
his work lacks the distinctive mark of his predecessors, 
because he lived in the age of the full-bottomed wig, 
and either borrowed his ornament from France _ or 
handed it over to the craftsmen following Grinling 
Gibbons. Neither Kent nor Chambers was free from 
mistakes in composition. The Adam _ Brothers 
refined the life out of their own particular manner by 
thinning it to suit the Macaroni palate. Soane’ was 
obsessed with the idea of tattooing his buildings in 
order to go one better than the men from Scotia, and 
not one of the whole band of architects of the eigh- 
teenth century turned out a really perfect design, for 
the simple reason that such a feat is beyond human 
capability. Yet, with all-the faults of the old work, 
how immeasurably superior it 1s in’tone and quality 
to the ill-mannered conventions of to-day. 

* > * * 

In spite of the low standard of the vernacular, we can 
at least claim to have made a start towards picking up 
the old order of things; but too many tricks prevail to 
please the specialised taste. Why is it that facades are 
worried with heavy rustications ?—that cartouches still 
creep like snails over the fair face of the stonework ? 
—that designers find it essential to block their columns in 
an absurd manner?—that mouldings are coarse, pedi- 
ments broken, ironwork clumsily designed, and orna- 
ment resembling the switchy tail of poor Frizzle hangs 
from the extremities of architectural features for all the 
world resembling the hairy appendage of the famous 
‘equine, “from the nail on the barn door” ? 

* * * * 


An architect, during a recent conversation with a 
distinguished lady, endeavoured to make out the case 
for present-day architecture. The lady listened patiently 
to this impassioned discourse, and then replied: 
“ Architecture will never be the same as it was, because 
people have no conception of taste, and we are all 
losing the art of living gracefully.’’ What can we 
expect when the people who commission architects fail 
to realise that scholarly architecture is the finest com- 
mercial investment? They have a better understand- 
ing of such things in America. 

* * * * 

My gossip this week endeavours to encompass a few 
of the defects of modern architecture. The full lst 
of offences would frighten my audience, so | have torn 
it up. When novelists make mistakes in describing 
buildings, small wonder that the public are confused 
and fight shy of history. It is my firm belief that the 
majority of the people have no comprehension of what 
the past implies; they simply live for the moment, and 
are quite oblivious of their surroundings; even reput- 
able writers are careless, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. Let us take, for example, the 
usual description of a staircase. We are told that a 


certain person “ descended the steps very slowly, | 
ing heavily on the banisters.’’ Now the term bay) 
is a corruption of baluster. The error originated j 
seventeenth century. It was repeated in many of th: 
acts regarding the rebuilding of London after the | 
and so has survived to the present day. How | 
people, apart from architects, understand that baly| 
are small columns of varying design, some turned, 
some square; how many can date a staircase by ex: 
ing the detail of these features? We are told th 


the early days of turnery the dimensions and nl 
balustrades varied according to the fancy of the y: 
men. In Wren’s day the balustrade was one of the | 
features of design. It appears on the staircases ot 
period; the gallery fronts were sometimes enriche| 
orderly formations of balusters; altar rails, balco 
platforms, and flat-topped roofs were never consic 
complete without an elegant balustrade. Bell of ] 
knew the value of the baluster when he constructei 
Exchange and the Duke’s Head Inn to enrich! 


native town. Pratt, who appears to have had a hai 
the design of Coleshill, according to the | 
evidence, crowned the roof and ringed the belv 
with a balustrade. In the days of Queen Anne ; 
balusters cost approximately three good shillings a» 
running measure. 
B * * * 

Sometimes when I consult light literature I rea! 
the roof-tree. Yet I have never seen one. Or e 
chance upon a sentence describing the threshold ove! 
door, or the lintel forming the step. Yet we may lor 
vain for such slips of the pen in the works of ] 
Stevenson or Thomas Hardy, because the knowled; 


building described by these authors was exceptiona| 
* K * * . 

When the novelist writes of the interior treat 
of houses he attempts ambitious heights; he} 
describe the centuries regardless of truth. To hin! 
past is simply a pot-pourri of doublet and | 
farthingales, knee breeches, wigs, and gallantry 
should like to found a hostel for incipient nowelis 
would fix them up in an eighteenth-century 4 
house where they would undergo a six-months «i 
of archtecture on the Pelman system, taking one ot 
advertised huts especially to heart, and using 
pencils all day long. They would hear me say “ Balu: 
as they walked down stairs; after memorising the ! 
they would draw an example to scale, and so I sh 
go on through the whole list of architectural fea! 
until they passed the final examination. They w 


be careful after such a maddening brain storm. | 
* * * * 


Among the errors of modern practice, that of cr’ 
ing facades with ambitious ornament is_ the 
deplorable. Many people have tried to locate the re} 
for the uncalled-for display of strange growths! 
tend to confuse the lines of an otherwise reason 
disposed house front. It is not so difficult to trace 
cause, for it arises in the main from timidity, lac 
confidence, and a dislike of plain surfaces. Desit 
work on the elevation of a building and settle the ' 
lines in a reasonable way. Then they go 
period of depression; they feel dissatisfied with: 
design, and in despair start worrying their work | 
ornament. Formerly it was the practice t 1! 
drawings in the style of Walton, to cast shadows ! 
accuracy and to determine the value of projection: 


| 
O , 


well as to consider the necessity for varying the sut 
of the material used for the different stories. UP) 
account the old fellows seldom erred in the selectio 
ornament. Very shortly I hope to enlarge upo? 
theory of shadows, and perhaps give a summary 0” 
trials of Peter Schlemihl. '* 
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Bridges: Their History and Development 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. E. COLEMAN, R.E. SERVICES. 


HE most primitive form of bridge consisted of rough 
trunks of trees thrown across a stream or ravine. 
‘L his was followed iby suspension bridges of fibrous 

x, Rude corbels ana lintels of stone were atter- 

js constructed, and eventually the masonry arch was 


‘ved. At a later date cast-iron, wrought-iron, and 


| bridges were constructed. Ordinary concrete and 
forced concrete are also now largely used for the 
struction of bridges, more especially since the 
:roved processes of cement. manufacture have pro- 
eda stronger and more uniform quality of artihcial 
loa Wooden ‘bridges are chiefly used tor temporary 
1oses, as they can be constructed with ordinary beams 
‘mber trusses. In undeveloped countries, where the 
of steel or cement is prohibitive on account of the 
. freightage and transport charges, and where a 
tiful supply of timber 1s available, wooden bridges 
‘sometimes adopted for permanent works on the 
inds of economy. The largest span timber-framed 
lige ever constructed was the Wittengen bridge over 
(Rhine. This bridge had a span of 390 ft. It was 
(ted in 1758, but was destroyed by fire in 1800. 
inary concrete bridges are usually constructed with 
‘ed spans, ‘but, except for small spans of an unim- 
ant character, this form of construction is being 
»rseded by reinforced concrete. 
1e use of reinforced concrete bridges has largely 
eased during recent years. They are comparatively 
pensive, and frequently a plentiful supply of sand, 
i) or of stone, which may he crushed to the sizes 
ees, is available on the site or in the immediate 
sity. Reinforced concrete bridges may be designed 
arched spans, or some form of girder construction, 
‘r open or solid. Iron or steel bridges differ con- 
ably in design, and are known as “arched,”’ 
jular,” “plate or solid girder,” “lattice or trussed 
xt,’ “cantilever,” and “ suspension” bridges. Where 
high piers are required for the support of bridges an 
| framework of steel is sometimes adopted in lieu of 
tor masonry piers. Such bridges are then known as 
itle” bridges. . 
aidges with movable. decking, etc., comprise various 
s known respectively as “bascule,” “lifting,” 
ing” or “traversing,’’ “swing,” and “ transporter ”’ 
izes. Another form of bridge is that known as a 
ting bridge,” or “pontoon”? bridge. The decking 
ad track is supported on floating barges or pontoons 
jad of on piers built up from the bed of the river. 


Masonry Bridges. 
he earliest bridge of which any authentic record is 
(m is at Babylon, over the river Euphrates, and 
4ioned by Herodotus. The bridge consisted of 
|Mry piers, supporting a roadway of wooden beams. 
as erected about 780 B.c. The earliest recorded 
(fe in Europe was the Pons Sublicus, Rome. It 
isted of wood beams supported on timber piles, and 
{built about 620 B.c. Probably the oldest bridge 
in existence is over the Diz at Dizful, Persia. The 
(es 1,250 ft. long, and consists of a series of twenty 
'ed arches, each 23 ft. span, with masonry piers 209 ft. 
It is over 2,000 years old, and was built about 
.C. The oldest existing arched masonry bridge in 
{PE 1s the Pons Fabricus, over the river Tiber at 
12. It was built about 80 B.c. 

drians Bridge (Pons Aélius), over the river Tiber at 
i now known as the Bridge of St. Angelo, was origi- 
) erected about A.D. 13. The bridge has since been 
angest It consists of a series of masonry arches, 
f AD. 103. It was constructed of masonry piers, 
I" timber arches. Including the approaches it 


argest span being 62 ft., and the width 50 ft. 
in's Bridge, over the Danube (Hungary), was built 


was about 4,000 ft. long, with a width of 60 ft. It was 
afterwards destroyed, but some of the piers still remain. 

The first London Bridge over the river Thames was 
built of wood in 1014. An arched stone bridge—gene- 
rally known as “old”? London Bridge—was commenced 
in 1177, and completed in 1209. A number of three- 
storied timber houses were built on the bridge, and 
having cellars in the piers. There was a roadway 20 ft. 
wide between the houses for the ordinary traffic. The 
existing London Bridge was commenced in 1824, and 
completed in 1831. There are five masonry arch spans, 
comprising two spans of 130 ft., two of 140 ft., a centre 
span of 152 ft., with a height of 32 ft. above high water 
mark, and a width of 56 ft. The bridge itself cost 
4£450,000 ,but the total cost, including approaches, was 
£1,400,000. The width of the bridge was afterwards 
increased to 68 ft. by carrying the footways on project- 
ing stone corbels. Total length, including approaches, 
1,005 ft. The largest span masonry arched bridge is 
the bridge at Plauen, Germany, which has a span of 
295 ft., width 56 ft., and which cost £26,000. 

Another notable masonry arched bridge is the Trezzo 
Bridge, over the river Adda (North Italy), having a span 
of 250 ft. The largest span masonry arched bridge in 
England is the Grosvenor Bridge, over the river Dee, at 
Chester. It consists of two small abutment arches, with 
a main arch of 200 ft. span. Height from springing line 
40 ft. Total length, including approaches, AIO ft. 
Total width, 36 ft. Cost, £36,000. The wooden 
centering for this bridge cost over £500. 


Cast-iron Arched Bridges. 

Coalbrookdale Bridge, over the river Severn, was the 
first cast-iron arched bridge to be erected. It was built 
in 1776, and consisted of a semi-circular arch, 100 ft. 
span, with two smaller side arches. The arches were of 
cast-iron, built up in sections, comprising five ribs each, 
and having a total weight of 380 tons of metal. South- 
wark Bridge, London, was one of the longest cast-iron 
arched bridges ever constructed. It was erected in 1819, 
but removed in 1913. The bridge comprised two. side 
spans of 210 ft. each, and a central span of 240 ft. 


Iron Composite Bridges. 

Cast-iron bridges were succeeded by a composite type, 
constructed of cast-iron and wrought-iron members. 
Later, both steel and iron were used. Westminster 
Bridge, over the Thames, provides a_ well-known 
example of a cast-iron and wrought-iron composite 
erched bridge. It comprises seven elliptical arch spans, 
having a central span of 140 ft., and six spans varying 
from 110 ft. to 135 ft. The total width of waterway is 
924 ft. The bridge is go ft. wide. Total length, includ- 
ing approaches, 1,200 ft. Total cost, including 
approaches, £230,000. 

The St. Louis Bridge, over the Mississippi, is one of 
the largest steel and iron arched bridges ever erected. 
It is constructed with steel ribbed arches, and comprises 
a centre span of 520 ft., with two side spans of 502 ft. 
each. The width is 54 ft. The bridge carries a double 
railway track, with a roadway above for ordinary traffic. 
The piers and abutments constructed are of coursed 
granite blocks, costing 7s. 6d. per foot cube. The stee}- 
work cost £60 per ton fixed complete. The wrought- 
iron cost £22 per ton and cast-iron £16 per ton fixed 


complete. The work was commenced in 1870 and com- 
pleted in 1874. 


Steel Arched Bridges. 

The largest steel arched bridge is Hellgate Bridge, 
over the East River, New York. It carries four lines of 
railways. The bridge has a span of 1,017 ft., and a 
width of 93 ft. The top of the arch is 300 ft. above 
low water mark, and the bridge floor is 160 ft. above 
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low water mark. The bridge abutments consist of two 
masonry towers, each 240 ft. high. The west tower is 
supported on twenty pneumatic driven concrete caissons, 
carried to a depth varying from 60 ft. to 120 ft. below the 
ground level. The deeper portions of the caissons 
necessitated a working air pressure of 52 |b. per square 
inch. 
Tubular brid ges. 

The largest span tubular bridge is the Britannia 
Bridge, over the Menai Straits on the L. and N.-W. 
Railway. There are two railway tracks, and each track 
is carried in a separate tube of four spans. The tubes 
are 16 ft. wide, 30 ft. deep, and constructed of wrought- 
iron plates. They comprise two central spans of 460 ft. 
each, and two side spans of 230 ft. each. Height above 
high water mark 125 ft. Total length, 1,512 ft. Total 
weight of ironwork, 10,500 tons. Cost, £600,000. 
Commenced 1846, completed 1850. 


Plate or Solid Girder Bridges. 

The first wrought-iron plate girder bridge was built in 
1841 at Glasgow, having a span of 32 ft. The roadway 
Was supported on six wrought-iron plate girders, the 
width of the roadway being 25 ft. One of the longest 
plate girder bridges is that over the river Susquehanna at 
Towanda. It carries two railway tracks, and comprises 
thirteen spans of 130 ft. each and one span of 120 ft. 


Lattice or Trussed Girder Bridges. 

The largest span steel lattice girder or trussed girder 
bridge is the St. Louis Bridge, over the river St. Louis 
(U.S.A.). It comprises three spans of 668 ft. each. ‘Ine 
lattice or trussed girders are 110 ft. deep at the centre, 
35 ft. apart, and support a double-deck track. The 
upper deck is a carriageway, whilst the lower deck 
carries two lines of railway. The steel trussed girder 
bridge over the river Maimi, Elizabethtown, Canada, 
has a single span of 586 ft. The lattice or trussed girders 
are 80 ft. deep at the centre. 


Cantilever Brid ges. 

The longest cantilever bridge is the Forth Bridge, 
near Edinburgh. It comprises two cantilever steel 
latticework spans of 1,710 ft. each (the longest bridge 
spans ever constructed), and twenty-four land spans, vary- 
ing from 42 ft. to 688 ft. each. The main piers are of 
masonry, with concrete foundations excavated in rock to 
a depth of 70 ft. below high water mark. Height. 150 ft. 
above high water mark. The bridge carries a double- 
track railway. Total length, including approaches, 
8,290 ft.; width, 30 ft. Weight of steelwork, 51,000 
tons. Commenced 1883, completed 1890. Cost, 
41,700,000. 


Lron Suspension Brid ges. 

The earliest iron suspension bridge on record was con- 
structed in ‘China about 150 B.c._ The bridge decking 
was suspended from heavy iron chains anchored in the 
ground. Suspension ‘bridges of comparatively small 
span were erected in Great Britain about 1740. The 
Menai Suspension Bridge (North Wales) was constructed 
inI81g. Ithasaclear span of 579 ft. The total length, 
including approaches, is 1,710 ft. Total cost, including 
embankments, £110,000... The roadway is 102 ft. above 
high water mark. Clifton Suspension Bridge, near 
Bristol, has a span of 705 ft. It is 31 ft. wide, the road- 
way being 245 ft. above water level. Cost, £10,000. 
Completed 1861. . 

The largest span suspension bridge is Brooklyn 
Bridge, New York. The central span is 1,596 ft. wide, 
suspended from two towers, 274 ft. high, with land-spans 
930 ft. wide from the towers to the anchorages. The 
foundations are carried 80 ft. below the surface of the 
water. Total length, including approaches, 6,580 ft. 
The width is 85 ft., and includes two railway tracks. two 
carriageways and promenade. Height above sea level, 
135 ft. Cost, 41,800,000. Completed in 1883. The 
Niagara Suspension Bridge has a span of 822 ft. It is 
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24 ft. wide, and the roadway is 245 ft. above the y 
ievel. It is provided with two plattorms, the oped 
carrying the railway track and the lower one formin; 
road track for ordinary traffic. It was commences 
1852 and completed in 1855. Cost, £80,000, or 
per foot run. . 
Ordinary Concrete Brid ges. | 

The first ordinary concrete bridge of large spa; 
heavy road traffic built in England is the Axm 
bridge (South Devon). It was completed in 1876, 
crosses the river Axe, between Seaton and Axm| 
The bridge comprises three segmental arch spans, wW| 
centre span of 54 ft., and two side spans of 33 ft. ( 
The foundations, abutments, piers, arches, and par) 
are built entirely of ordinary concrete deposited in; 
Total length, 156 ft. Total width, 26 ft. The lor 
span bridge in Europe built of ordinary concrete 7 
Coulouvreniere Bridge, Geneva, over the river Rhon, 
comprises four segmental arch spans, having two cet 
spans of 131 ft. each and two side spans oe 37 te 
Total length, 492 ft. Width, 61 ft. Cost, £68) 
Brected, 1895, 

The largest span bridge of ordinary concrete yet 
structed is the Rock ‘Creek Bridge, Washirt 
(U.S.A.). It comprises five spans of 150 ft. each, 
two spans of 82 ft. each. Extreme height of tb 
120 ft. Total length, inciuding abutments } 
approaches, 1,340 ft. Cost of centering, shuttel 
etc., for the work, £10,000. Total cost, 4 170,000, 


Reinforced Concrete Bridges. 

The largest span reinforced concrete bridg 
England is the Mersey Bridge at Warrington. if 
a clear span of 134 ft., and a width of 80 ft. The la) 
span reinforced concrete bridge in Europe is at i 
(Italy), over the river Tiber. It has a single: spe 
328 ft. A reinforced concrete bridge has been 
structed at Auckland, New Zealand, with a span of d 
The longest reinforced concrete bridge 1s the Tunk 
nock Railway Viaduct (U.S.A.). It compra 
arches of 180 ft. span and two arches of 100 ft. span 
Total length, 2,375 ft. Total.width, 67 ft. The rai 


track 1s 240 ft. above the river. 


MOVABLE BRIDGES. 

“Bascule” Bridges. 

Bascule bridges, or “ draw-bridges,” were originay 
military development of the ordinary fixed bridge. _ 
ditch, or moat, of a defence position was arranged | 
an access bridge having a removable gangway with 
end hinged at the inner side of the ditch, and the « 
end hung with chains passing over pulleys, so th 
might be raised and lowered at the will of the onary 
1] 


Movable bridges are now chiefly used for spar 
navigable rivers and waterways. i 

“Bascule” bridges may be arranged with either o? 
two cantilever arms, each of which rise and fall verti 
on a strong steel pivot or axle. The ordinary typ) 
modern bascule bridge is provided with a short cou 
weight arm moving within a recess or chamber fo 
in the abutment, so as to counterbalance the weig) 
the long arm forming the bridge span. In some caset 
cantilever arms are arranged to turn upwards on cU/ 
heels. . Another form of bascule bridge is desi} 
with a sliding counterweight, having a cantilever/ 
and a large balance weight which is moved backwari 
forwards when opening or closing the bridge. Fors 
of more than 250 ft. bascule bridges require very 
chambers for the counterweight arms, which 
become both difficult and expensive to arrange. _ | 

The largest and best-known bascule bridge in Eng 
is the Tower Bridge, London, over the river Thame 
has an opening span of 200 ft. The bridge comf® 
two fixed shore spans of 270 ft. each, and one ce/ 
opening span of 200 ft. The outer ends of the two * 
suspension spans have two large towers built of @ 
encased with ashlar masonry, and connected at the 
with a high level foot bridge 140 ft. above high v! 
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The piers supporting the two towers are each 70 ft. 
,and 180 ft. long, with chambers containing 
| ulic machinery. Lhe low-level opening span con- 

sf two bascules, or drawbridges, weighing 1,000 
esach, and provided with hydraulic machinery for 
‘x and lowering. When the bascules are raised for 

assage of shipping, foot-passengers cross by the 

evel bridge, staircasesand hydraultc lifts being pro- 
« in the towers for this purpose. Total length of 
{2 and approach works, 2,980 ft. Width of fixed 
1, 60 ft. Total cost, including hydraulic machinery 
ete, £903,000. Erected 1894. 
ms Walney Island Bascule Bridge (Barrow-in- 
rss) is constructcd on the “Scherzer,” or sliding 
terweight system. It comprises eight fixed spans, 
ig from 82 ft. to 118 ft., and an opening span of 
|. Length of bridge between abutments, 1,123 ft. 
di, 50 ft. Total cost, including bridge, approach 
¢, land, etc., £183,000. 
Lifting Bridges. 
‘\fting” bridges are so designed that the whole of 
‘idge span 1s raised bodily between high masonry 
jel-framed towers erected on the piers or abutments. 
e vary considerably in the form of lifting mechanism 
yed, but may be broadly divided into two classes, 
1 respectively as the “direct-lifting” type, and the 
e-lifting” type. 

lrect-lift” bridges have the lifting span raised to 
scessary height by means of a pair of large steel 
nd arms or levers, each working on a fixed axle 
el within the adjoining abutments or piers which 
yitt the lift towers. These arms or levers work in a 
ivhat similar manner as the ordinary form of bascule 
J>, The short counterweight arm of each lever 
r| within a recess or chamber in the lower portion of 
wers, whilst the long arm directly raises the mov- 
epan as required. 

‘\able-lift” bridges are arranged so that the lifting 
1is raised between the towers by means of steel 
|; passing over pulleys at the top of the towers, and 
mcted with powerful winding machinery. 

[> “cable-lift” bridge over the Chicago river for the 
nylvania Railway at Chicago (U.S.A.) comprises 
eel framed towers 185 fit. high, with a steel framed 
u’ span 30 ft. wide and 273 ft. long, between the 
«3. The lifting span is suspended from sixty-four 
Gables (24 in. dia.) passing over pulleys, 15 ft. dia., 
ihe the top of the towers, and attached to heavy con- 
counterweight blocks. The weight of the lifting 
to be raised is 1,500 tons. The weight of each con- 
counterweight is 740 tons. The vertical travel of 
\fidge is 100 ft., giving a headway of 120 ft. 
Wen the water level and underside of the bridge 
e\raised. The lift span is hoisted by sixteen steel 
¢ (14 dia.), which are independent of the counter- 
gt ropes. The four winding drums (two in each 
«) are driven by two electric motors of 300 hp. each. 
tidge can be raised to its full height’ in forty-five 
Ols. Total cost, including towers, abutments, 
Cnery, etc., £150,000. 

Rolling or Traversing Bridges. 

ling or tiaversing bridges are sometimes Known as 
ie bridges. They are so arranged that the road 
elmay be rolled horizontally ‘backwards so as to pro- 
€ clear waterway for the passage of boats or ship- 
g They are not now much used. A _ well-known 
ule of this type of bridge in England is the railway 

_Over the river at Arundel. This rolling or 
“sing bridge is arranged to run on a series of wheels. 


tlength, 144 ft. 

; Swing Bridges. 

\ng bridges are usually arranged with a pivot pier 
4 middle of the river or channel. What are known 


| ible-swing bridges can only be constructed where 
ts available open space on land for the swing of the 
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cantilever arm, or balance. The Clarence Bridge 
(Cardiff) comprises two fixed shore spans of 132 ft. each, 
and one central swing span of 190 ft., giving two clear 
openings of 72 ft. each. The roadway is carried on steel 
open lattice girders, supported on masonry piers and 
abutments. ‘Total length, including approaches, 4go ft. 
Total width, 40 ft. Cost, complete with machinery, 
£53,500. One of the largest span swing bridges is the 
Omaha Swing Bridge, near New London, U.S.A. _ It 
has a central swing span of 520 ft. 


Transporter Bridges. 

Transporter bridges, or “ transbordeurs,” consist of a 
movable platform suspended from an electric trolley 
running on the underside of a high-level bridge, or on 
girders supported on masonry or steel framed towers. 
They are sometimes known as aerial ferries. The first 
transporter bridge was erected at Bilbao over the river 
Nervion in 1889. The largest span transporter bridge 
is the Runcorn Transporter Bridge over the river Mersey, 
and the Manchester Ship Canal. Total span, 1,o10 ft. 
Total cost, including approaches, abutments, transporter 
platform to accommodate both passengers and heavy 
traffic, with overhead traveller, girders, cables, and 
electric machinery complete, £130,000. 

The transporter bridge over the river Usk, at Newport 
(Monmouthshire). has a span of 645 ft. between the 
towers. [he bridge consists of two steel lattice towers 
245 ft. high, with an overhead foot bridge or platform 
suspended by steel cables carr-ed over the tops of the 
towers and anchored to masonry blocks weighing about 
2,000 tons each. The foot bridge is 177 ft. above water 
level, and is provided with a staircase at each end. The 
underside of the foot bridge carries an electric trolley, 
from which is suspended the transporter platform, which 
is 40 ft. long and 33 ft. wide. Cost of land and approach 
roads, £26,000. Cost of transporter bridge complete, 
474,000. Total cost, £100,000. 


’ 


Floating Bridges. 

Floating bridges, or “ pontoon” bridges, are used to a 
very large extent in military operations for the passage 
of troops, guns, etc., across rivers. They can be con- 
structed with great rapidity, and are afterwards easily 
removed or broken up. Floating bridges are now seldom 
adopted for permanent work unless the local conditions 
are such that solid foundations or piers. cannot be con- 
veniently provided. The longest floating bridge in the 
world is the pontoon bridge over tthe river Hooghly at 
Calcutta. The road track is carried on fourteen pairs of 
iron box pontoons, which are securely anchored in posi- 
tion, and rise and fall with the tides. An opening 200ft. 
wide for the passage of shipping is made when required 
by swinging two pairs of the pontoons and their decking 
so as to be clear of the opening. Total length cetween 
the abutments, 1,530 ft. Total width, 48 ft. Cost, 
£182,000, or £120 ft. per foot run. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


DETERMINED and hopeful effort is being 

made to get rid of the difficulties which are 

hampering the efficiency of the building trade. 
Never before has it been so vitally necessary to the 
welfare of the country that the trade should be 
vigorous, productive, economical, and smoothly run- 
ning. Not only are there vast arrears of ordinary 
building work to be made up, but the gigantic national 
housing scheme demands the utmost possible output 
ot work. Yet at the moment the trade is stagnant, pro- 
ducing little, and at an excessive cost, and hampered 
by doubts, difficulties, friction, and the threat of 
internal war. 


Building Industries Consultative Board. 


Early in the summer the Royal Institute of British 
Architects summoned a conference to consider what 
could be done to restore health to the trade. Dr. 
Addison, then President of the Local Government 
Board and now Minister of Health, came and gave his 
official blessing to the movement. It was warmly taken 
up by all the representative bodies concerned, and at 
the end of May a Building Industries Consultative 
Board was founded. It contains, in equal numbers, 
representatives of the professions and trades concerned. 
Five architects, five surveyors, five master builders, and 
five operatives, with the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute as chairman, and Mr. J. P. Lloyd of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives as_ vice- 
chairman, constitute the Board. It has been meeting 
regularly at Conduit Street, and it is not too early to 
say that its work has already justified its existence. 

Cause of Stagnation. 

It faced the main problem at once. What is the 
reason of the stagnation in the trade? Clearly the 
answer lies in the vastly-increased cost of building. 
Why does building cost so much more than in 1914? 
Because labour and building materials cost more. Here 
the Board was faced by an inquiry along two lines. It 
began with materials. The master-builders at once sup- 
plied ample evidence of the facts from their own recent 
experience. Materials had gone up to fantastic prices, 
and the supply was slow and uncertain. Had Govern- 
ment action anything to do with it? The Ministry of 
Munitions has a Department of Building Material 
Supply which has been conducting vast operations. So 
the Board sent a deputation to the Ministry of Muni- 
tions ‘to find out the facts. The Ministry met the Board 
in a most business-like way and put its cards on the 
table. It had had to face the fact that at the date of 
the armistice the production of “bricks and other 
materials had almost ceased. The yards were either 
closed down or in a desperate condition. 


Supply of Materials. 

To get industries going and bring output back to 
normal conditions it had helped them with money and 
vast orders. The policy had succeeded, and the supply 
of material was now ina fairly safe position. But for the 
action of the Ministry it is clear that the shortage of 
bricks and other essentials would have made it impos- 
sible to embark on the housing scheme on a large scale. 
But if the supply is now fairly adequate, what justifi- 
cation is there for the fantastic prices which are being 
demanded? The Board, with all the facts before it, 
came to the conclusion that the time had come for the 
Government to suspend their operations, and leave the 
laws of supply and demand to settle the price of 
materials. A resolution to this effect has been sent to 
the Government, with a further recommendation that 
the building trade should be left free from any form of 


Government control or interference. If the Govern 
will act on the advice of the Board it is hoped tha} 
comparatively short time prices will come back ¢ 
reasonable level. 


The Labour Question. 


Next came the problem of labour—the other | 
factor in the high cost of building. Admitted] 
supply is short. Many men have fallen in the, 
many are still in the Army, the usual flow of reeru; 
the trade has been largely suspended since 1914,{ 
older men are tired, the demobilised men have not , 
got back the power and habit of steady work, and } 
of the operatives have been demoralised by the pern\ 
system on which so much Government work was don! 
ing the war—cost plus percentage, as it is called. V\ 
have gone up largely since 1914. Whether they ; 
kept pace with the rise in the cost of living is a deba! 
point. The unions say no, the masters say yes.| 
whatever the truth is, the rise in wages would not nt 
if output were satisfactory. The masters say that oj 
has gone down deplorably since the beginning 0| 
war, and too many men are not doing anything like [ 
day’s work for their wages. Whether or not: 
officially sanctioned by the unions, there is, in fa, 
deliberate policy of restriction of output by the « 
That is the masters’ case. 


Wages and Output. 


To some extent it is conceded by the operatives. ‘1 
claim that “real” wages have fallen since 1914, but) 
admit that the methods of the Government during 
war have had a demoralising effect upon many ot 
operatives, and have lowered the level of craftsman 
They deny that individual output is restricted tet 
extent that is suggested, but they admit that it mig 
greatly improved by the introduction of a new spirii 
a new tradition into the building trade. They claim 
in the past the policy of the unions as regards wageii 
output was justified by the bad old tradition of | 
cutting among the employers and by the well-fou! 
fear of unemployment which arose from the casual nt 
of the trade. 


Status of the Operative. | 


They say that the men will never be permant 
satisfied until a real change is made in the methods ct 
trade. They are not content, as in the past, to be sif 
“hands.” They want a real share in the control 
guidance of the industry in which they have invested i 
lives, and the skill. It is not a question of money) 
of status and functions. Most employers meet this « 
with an absolute “non possumus.” Those who havi 
financial responsibility must have unfettered contr 
the business. They cannot share it with those who ? 
none. But there are signs that, after all, something% 
be done to meet the views of the men without ruinin{ 
industry. The Whitley Council of the building tra’ 
thinking out a scheme on the most idealistic lines. M 
minds are at work, and the common sense and com 
interests of leaders on both sides will surely arrive! 
solution without the interposition of industrial war, Wi! 
must do infinite harm to the country, and cannot pos? 
settle the question. 

In the meantime, the Consultative Board is at wor< 
the organisation of a crusade for the introduction 
new spint into the trade. It hopes to awaken in 
minds of everyone engaged in the industry that “! 
sp'rit’’ that carried the nation through the war {, 
triumphant issue. It believes that the situation Wl 
saved, not by higher wages and shorter hours, but | 
new attitude of mind on the part of all concerned. — 
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Standard Specification for Roads 


ANDARD Specification for Roads 
id Sewers, D.gi—and a General 

Memorandum, No. 7—has been 
by the Ministry of Health for the 
local authorities and public utility 
s in connection with State-aided 
r schemes under Part III. of the 
g of the Working Classes Act, 
The specification, which is  in- 
to apply only to residential roads 
ch heavy traffic is not anticipated, 
-n drafted to cover various alterna- 
nd is intended to be adapted to 
2 particular circumstances of each 
_ For roads carrying heavy traffic 
vistry state that a more substantial 
ction may be necessary. All 
3 for the construction of roads and 
which have not been approved are 
rly with the standard form of speci- 
, and the Ministry will not be pre- 
9 approve schemes deviating from 
‘ification, unless they agree that the 
ns are rendered desirable by local 
tances and conditions. The Stan- 
ecification for Cottages, D.82, was 
od in THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 
Nos. 1287 and 1288. The Stan- 
ecification for Roads and Sewers, 
to be adapted to local conditions 
the requirements of the particular 
y alterations made in red ink and 
iby the engineer or surveyor, is as 


‘ICATION of Works to be 
ted and Materials to-be Provided 


jae Construction of Roads and 
3. 
‘Specification with the drawings 
“dd 


ut of the contract between 


Preliminaries. 

vork hereinafter specified is in- 
> include for all the general work 
ory to its execution ; for the com- 
dy the contractor with all the con- 
f the contract ; for the plant, tools, 
id all materials, including water, 
y for carrying out the works: for 
ad sufficient protective works, in- 
‘all necessary fencing, lighting, 
hing required for the safety of the 
nd the protection of the works ; 
ning licences, giving notices and 
fees; for fire, workmen’s, and 
Surances; for the provision of 
‘ms for workmen ; for the regular 
2 of rubbish; and for all other 
vecessary for the completion of the 
orks satisfactorily to the true in- 
meaning of the drawings and this 
jon. A suitable office, with the 
_ heating, lighting, furniture, and 
accommodation, with proper at- 
during the period of the work, is 
vided for the use of the engineer 
or, and clerk of works. Adequate 
*commodation is to be provided 
|i a proper sanitary condition, 
“rever practicable, connected as 
Peele with the public sewer. 
| ahd ventilation thereto are to be 
jit to the satisfaction of the engi- 
‘Ufveyor. The latrines are to be 
ihe Whenever necessary, and all 
-urbed by the erection of these 
ces is to be made good at the 
‘n of the contract. All fences, 
*8, shrubs, greens, and other sur. 
ured to be maintained are to be 
and kept free from damage due 
‘ons under the contract. The 


works are to be executed in such order of 
time and place as may from time to time 
be directed by the engineer or surveyor, 


Do-MATERIALS: 

1. General.—All materials and work- 
manship are to be of quality appoved by 
the engineer or survevor and in accord- 
ance with the following descriptions : 


Material for Foundations of 
Carriageway. 

2. Hardcore.—Hardcore as far as prac- 
ticable is not to exceed half-brick size 
and may consist of: (a) quarry refuse 
reasonably free from all foreign matter ; 
(b) slag; (c) brick rubbish consisting of 
hard, well-burnt broken bricks, free from 
all foreign matter; (d) well-burnt refuse 
destructor clinker taken from the heap 
without screening and freed as far as prac- 
ticable from waste metal; (c) or (insert 
description of such other suitable material 
of like nature as may be obtained locally). 


Material for Surfacing of Carriageway. 

3. Stone for Waterbound Macadam.— 
All material is to comply with the British 
Standard Specification No. 63 for sizes of 
broken stone and chippings. Road stone 
is to be (insert granite, limestone, flint, 
slag, or other suitable material) obtained 
from (insert name of quarry or other 
source of supply), and broken to (insert 
gauge). 

4. Tar Macadam.—The aggregate for 
tar macadam is to be comnosed of broken 
stone, or selected slag, and is to consist of 
60 per cent. of 2-in. standard gauge, and 
30 per cent. of 11%-in. standard gauge ; 
10 per cent. of 34-in. to 14-in. size is to be 
used for filling interstices during rolling 
operations. In the case of two-coat work 
the sub-crust is to consist of 2-in. standard 


gauge stone, and the wearing surface 
1¥%4-in. standard gauge stone; 10 per 
cent. of 3%-in, to Y-in. size 
stone is to be used for filling the inter- 


stices during rolling operations. The 
stone used is to be thoroughly dried before 
being coated with tar. For making tar 
macadam, tar is to be used which complies 
with Road Board Specification Tar No. 1, 
or Road Board Specification Tar No. 2, 
as specified. If Tar No. 1 has been used 
for tarring the stone, care is to be taken, 
especially in hot weather, that the tarred 
material has been allowed to stand a suffi- 
cient length of time to allow the tarred 
surface of the stones to become partially 
hardened, and in a tacky condition. If 
Tar No. 2 has been used for tarring the 
stone, the macadam is to be laid soon after 
being tarred, and the stone coated with 
such tar should preferably be laid when 
the road is quite dry, and in warm sunny 
weather. The quantitv of tar used to coat 
one ton of stone is to be from nine to 
fifteen gallons, varying according to the 
gauge of the stone, the grade of tar used, 
the method of mixing, and other condi- 
tions. 
Material for Footways. 

5. Hardcore.—Hardcore for the founda- 
tions of footways is to consist of hard, dry, 
fine broken material, such as—(a) quarry 
refuse reasonably free from all foreign 
matter ; (b) slag ; (c) brick rubbish consist- 
ing of hard, well-burnt broken bricks free 
from all foreign matter; (d) well-burnt 
refuse destructor clinker taken from the 
heap without screening, and freed as far 
as practicable from waste metal ; (e) or 
(insert description of such other suitable 
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and Sewers 


material of like nature as may be obtain- 
able locally). 

6. Natural Stone Flags.—Natural stone 
flags for paving footways are to be (insert 
description of stone and size not less than 
2in thick), obtained from (insert name 
of quarry or other source of 
supply), and. free from laminations, wind- 
ings, or hollows on the surface. No flag 
except closers shall be less than 4 sq. ft. 
in superficial area. The flags, except 
where self-faced, are to be finished to a 
properly tooled or sawn face, and the 
edges of each flag are to be cut square with 
each other and square to the top surface, 
so as to form proper butt joints when laid. 

7. Artificial Stone  Fiags.—Artificial 
stone flags for paving footways are to be 
(insert description of artificial stone to be 
used and size not less than 2 in. thick), 
with sharp square edges, and of the follow- 
Ug S17208;) Vite: att 53 ft! 12 dt 6. ane ox 
2ft., and 2 ft. x 2 ft. 

8. Tar Paving.—The aggregate for tar 
paving for footways is to consist of mate- 
rial such as limestone, ragstone, slag, 
properly burnt gravel, or other similar suit- 
able material, and should, for one-coat 
work, be broken to 1%-in, standard 
gauge, with sufficient material of 1%-in. 
gauge to fill the interstices during rolling 
operations. In the case of two-coat work 
the sub-crust is to consist of material not 
exceeding 1%-in. standard gauge and the 
wearing surface of material not exceeding 
I-in, standard gauge: 10 per cent. of 
4-in. gauge is to be used for filling the 
interstices during the rolling operations. 
The stone used is to be thoroughly dried 
before being coated with tar. For making 
tar paving, tar is to be used which com- 
plies with Road Board Specification Tar 
No. 1, or Road Board Specification Tar 
No. 2, as specified. If Tar No. 1 has been 
used for tarring the stone, care is to be 
taken, especially in hot weather, that the 
tarred material has been allowed to stand 
a sufficient length of time to allow the 
tarred surface of the stones to become par- 
tially hardened and in a tacky condition. 
If Tar No. 2 has been used for tarring the 
stone, the paving is to be laid soon after 
being tarred, and the stone coated with 
such tar should preferably be laid) when 
the road is quite dry and in warm sunny 
weather. The quantity of tar used to coat 
one ton of stone is to be from eleven tc 
fifteen gallons, varying according to the 
gauge of the stone, the grade of tar used, 
the method of mixing, and other condi- 
tions, Limestone  chippings, spar, or 
other material (free from dust) not larger 
than will pass through a ¥-in. square 
mesh is to be used for gritting. 

9. Gravel for Footways.—Gravel — for 
paving footways or verges is to be good 
binding gravel, free from loamy or foreign 
matter. 

Kerbs and Channels. 

10. Stone Kerbs..—_Kerbs where used 
are to be (insert granite, limestone, or 
other suitable material), free from shakes 
or other defects, obtained from (insert 
name of quarry or other source of supply). 
The sizes are to be (insert sizes not exceed- 
ing 6 in. X 12 in. edge, or 9 in. x~8 in. 
flat, in lengths of not less than 3 ft.). The 
ends are to be dressed so as to form proper 
butt joints, and the top side and outer edge 
are to be dressed throughout and the back 
edge to a depth of 3 in. The top surface 
is to be level and true to a straight edge, 
and the front and back faces are also to be 
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true to a straight edge, or to the required 
radii; all ends and both front and back 
faces are to be square to the top, and the 
bases are to be of full thickness and not 
cut away. 

11. Artificial Kerbs.-—Artificial kerbs 
are to be (insert description of artificial 
kerb to be used) and of the following 
dimensions (insert sizes not less than 4 1n. 
x 10 in, edge in lengths of not less than 
Sata), 

12. Channels.—Stone channels, where 
used, are to be of granite, or (insert 
description of stone) of the following 
dimensions (insert sizes not exceeding 
i2 in, X 6 in. flat, in lengths of not less 
than 3 ft.). The ends are to be dressed so 
as to form proper butt joints, and the top 
surface and both sides are to be dressed 
throughout. The ‘top surface is to be 
level and true to a straight edge, and the 
front and back faces are also to be true 
to a straight edge or to the required radii ; 
all ends and both front and back faces are 
to be square to the top, and the bases 
are to be of full thickness, and not cut 
away. 

Miscellaneous. 


13. Cement.—All cement is to be fresh 
burnt Portland cement from approved 
manufacturers, and is to comply in all re- 
spects with the British Standard Specifica- 
tion No. 12 for Portland cement. 

14, Sand.—All sand is to be clean, 
sharp, and free from all foreign matter. 

15. Cement Mortar and Grout.—All 
cement mortar and grout, unless other- 
wise specified, is to be composed of sand 
and cement in the proportions by volume 
of five parts of sand to two parts of 
cement. The materials: -.are. -to =be 
thoroughly well mixed in both a dry and 
wet state until a proper consistency - is 
obtained. 

16.—Aggregate. - for- Concrete.—The 
aggregate for concrete is to consist of 
clean, sharp river or nit ballast, free from 
clay. loam, earthy or vegetable matter, 
and washed where necessary, and contain- 
ing sufficient sand to completely fill the in- 
terstices. -No stone is to -exceed °2-in. 
gauge. Should the proportion of sand 
present in the material be insufficient, 
additional sand is to be added. Should 
there be too much sand present in the 
material, the excess is to be removed by 
screening. Alternatively, an aggregate 
may be used consisting of approved stone 
or hard well-burnt brick rubbish, or 
destructor clinker, no piece of which is to 
exceed 2-in. gauge, with sufficient sand 
added to completely fill the interstices. 

17. Concrete.—All: concrete, ~ unless 
otherwise specified, is to be composed of 
aggregate and cement in the proportions 
by volume of six parts of aggregate to 
one part of cement. The materials are to 
be measured in proper boxes provided for 
the purpose, and turned over on. wooden 
stages twice before and twice after wetting 
through a rose sprinkler, with a sufficient 
quantity of clean water, so that the whole 
shall be thoroughly well mixed and incor- 
porated. No cement or concrete is to be 
allowed to commence. to set before being 
placed in position. No concrete is to be 
laid during frost, and proper protection is 
to be provided against rain, frost, or ex- 
cessive heat when necessary. 

18. Lime Mortar.—All lime mortar is to 
be composed of blue lias lump lime and 
clean, sharp sand in the proportions by 
volume of one part of lime to three parts 
of sand. 

19. Bricks.—All bricks, unless other- 
wise specified, are to be common bricks, 
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well burnt, hard and truly shaped, and 
free from cracks, lumps of lime, flints, or 
other defects. Bricks for lining manholes 
are to be similar to the above in all re- 
spects, excepting that they are to be of an 
impervious nature. 

20. Salt-glazed Ware Pipes.—All pipes 
for soil and surface water sewers or drains 
are to comply with the British Standard 
Specification No. 65 for salt-glazed ware 
pipes. Those for soil sewers or drains 
are to be British standard tested; those 
for surface water sewers or drains are to 
be British standard. 

21, Cast - Iron .. Pipes.—All.. cast - iron 
spigot. and socket pipes are to comply in 
all respects with the British Standard 
Specification No. 78 for cast iron pipes 
and special castings for water, gas, and 
sewage. 

22. Road Gullies.—The road gullies are 
to. be of salt-glazed ware and _ properly 
trapped. 

23. Manhole . Covers, Etc.—The man- 
hole covers and gully gratings are to be 
of cast iron of good, tough, close-grained, 
sound grey metal, free from all cracks, 
airholes, twists, porous places, fractures, 
distortions, or other defects. 


IIl.—ROAD- CONSTRUCTION. 

24. Stripping Turf.—Where _ specified, 
the turf on the site of the roads is to be 
cut, stripped, and stacked for relaying. 

25. Surface Soil.—The vegetable earth 
or other surface soil is to be removed and 
deposited in separate heaps for use ‘or dis- 
posal as may be directed, 

26.. Excavation.—The_- site. ‘of _ the 
carriageway, footways, and margins is to 
be excavated, or raised to the levels and 
formed to.the widths and cross sections 
shown on the drawines.. The formation 
surface is to be properly shaped, consoli- 
dated, and regulated to an even and uni- 
form surface parallel to the finished sur- 
face. All soft places are to be excavated 
and made good with suitable materials, 
thoroughly consolidated where necessary. 

27. Foundations of Carriageways.—The 
foundations of carriageways are to be 
formed with a layer of hardcore as previ- 
ously specified, spread evenly and uni- 
formly upon the formation surface and 
well rolled until a hard compact surface is 
obtained, true in level and cross section, 
with: all interstices properly filled. | The 
thickness of the foundation after consoli- 
dation is to be (insert thickness, in no case 
less than 6 in.). On wet sites or clay sub- 
soil, and where the character of the 
ground requires, a layer of well-burnt fur- 
nace. or destructor clinker is to be spread 
and rolled to a thickness of 3 in. to 6 in, 
before the foundation of the carriageway 
is laid. When temporary roads have not 
been formed, and the foundation of the 
carriageway has been laid prior ‘to build- 
ing operations, the contractor is to exca- 
vate where necessary and make good and 
consolidate all trenches and soft places, 
and reform surface and supply necessary 
material to comply with the thicknesses 
and depths above specified, 


Surfacing of Carriageways. 

28. Waterbound Macadam.—Upon the 
foundation previously specified a coating 
of the material previously specified for 
waterbound macadam is to be spread and 
rolled to a hard compact surface true in 
level and to a cross fall of 1 in 24. The 
thickness of the coating when consolidated 
is to be (insert thickness, not less than 3 in. 
when the material is granite, or 4 in. if 
other materials are used.) 
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29. Rolling.—The_ rolling is 
carried out by a roller weighing n 
than eight tons. The macadam is 
consolidated by starting the work 
sides and gradually working towar 
centre. No. water or binding is to 
plied until dry rolling has been | 
out to a sufficient extent to form as 
hard surface, with the correct cro; 
and with the stones well knit togeth 
spreading or rolling is to be carrj 
in frosty weather. 

30. Binding.—The binding mate 
to be the best reasonably obtainak 
is to be either of the same material, 
surface coating, or of granite, lim 
or slag chippings, or, failing thes. 
able pit gravel, and no stone is to 
34-in. size. The binding material; 
to be applied until the stones hav! 
tightly rolled as above described. 
then to be spread, watered, and swe’ 
the surface during the final rolls 
tions, working it from the channi 
wards the centre so as to fill the int) 
between the rolled ‘stones. Care is 
taken not to use more binding mate 
water than is absolutely necess; 
ensure proper consolidation. 

31. Surface Tarrine.—Wherey 
tarring is specified, the carriagewa| 
be allowed to thoroughly dry out | 
the tarring is executed. Tar is to] 
which complies with Road Board, 
fication for Tar No. 1. Immediai 
application, the liquid tar is to bet 
so far as is necessary to ensure reg 
in the thickness of the coating 
quantity of tar is to be approximat 
gallon to five superficial yards. 
specified, stone chippings, crushed 
coarse sand, or other material (fre 
dust), not larger than will pass thr 
\%-in, square mesh, is to be used f 
ting. 

32z. Tar Macadam.—Upon the i 
tion previously specified, a coating 
macadam is to be spread and rolli 
smooth surface. The thickness’ 
coating when consolidated is to be 
thickness, not less than 3 in., no 
than 4% in.). For a greater’ th 
than 3in. the material is to be apt 


[ 


two coats. For  one-coat wor 
material, as previously — sp) 
is to be spread, levelled, and| 


to a hard, compact surface, true j 
and to a cross fall not exceeding 1 
For two-coat work the material is 
spread, levelled, and 
in two layers, the 
prising each layer being of th) 
previously specified. For both or 
two-coat work the 34-in. to %-in. n 
is to be used for filling the inters' 
the finished surface, and is to be | 
during rolling operations. The ro 
to be carried out by a roller weigh: 
less than eight tons, and the tar mi 
is to be consolidated bw starting th) 
at the sides and gradually working i 
the centre. Less rolling is require 
in the case of waterbound macada) 
care is to be taken not to over-roll._ 

33. Sealing Coat.—Where and 
times as are specified, a coatimg 0 
to be applied to the surface, not le’ 
one gallon of tar being used for & 
super yards of road surface. This t 
comply with the provisions of Road 
Specification for Tar No. 1, and 1 
poured or sprayed on the surface at) 
perature of about 230 deg. Faht 
Stone chippings, crushed gravel, 
sand or other approved material (f¢ 
dust) not larger than will pass thr: 


ul 
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are mesh is to be used for grit- 


nstruction of Footways. 
ndations of Footways.—The 
is of the footways are to be 
th a layer of hardcore as previ- 
ified, spread, and well rolled to 
lated thickness of (insert thick- 
sxceeding 4 in.). 


urfacing of Footways. 
wal or Artificial Stone.—Upon 
lation previously specified, a 
to be laid (insert width) 
or artificial stone flagging, pro- 
ded all over the surface on a 
me mortar, with square joints, 
ited with lime mortar, and 
-a true and even surface accord- 
lines and levels indicated on the 
and to a cross fall not exceeding 
ft. Where artificial stone pav- 
lof greater width than 3 ft., it is 
me ft. Gin. X 2 ft., and 2 ft. x 
laid so as to break joint 6 in. 
ly, 3 ft. x 2 ft. flags being cut 
closers only. 
Paving.—Upon the foundations 
specified, a coating of tar 
to be spread and rolled to a 
awface. The thickness of the 
to be 2 in. in the case of one- 
and 3 in. in the case of two-coat 
r one-coat work the material as 
specified is to be spread and 
1 hard compact surface true in 
to a cross fall not exceeding 
r ft. For two-coat work the 
3 to be spread and rolled sepa- 
two layers, the materials com- 
ch layer being of the sizes pre- 
xcified. For both one and two- 
the %-in. material is to be used 
the interstices in the finished 
od is to be applied during the 
erations. When the rolling has 
oleted the materials previously 
‘or gritting are to be thinly 
over the surface. 
vel Footwavs and Verges.— 
‘foundations previously specified 
is to be spread, watered, and 
consolidated thickness of 3 in., 
ed to an,even surface true in 
e across fall of not less than 
s Verges.—The surface of the 
operly formed as specified is to 
forked over to a depth of 6 in., 
the surface thus prepared turf 
carefully laid, beaten, well 
nd rolled. Turf removed frcm 
the roads and stacked as pre- 
ified is to be used if in good 


ng.—Rolling for the purpose of 
ng the foundations and finished 
the footpaths, and for con- 
the gravel and grass verges, is 
With a hand roller weighing not 
) Cwt., and as often as is neces- 
Sure proper consolidation. 


‘bing and Channelling. 
ing.—All kerbing is to be care- 
‘ecurately laid so that it is true 
‘Mt or to the required curves. 
face is to be vertical, and the 
€ true to the required levels. 
4g is to be firmly and evenly 
a layer of concrete or clean 
el or good dry clinker, 6 in. in 
and the joints are to be nearly 
itt joints well grouted with 
wtar. The height of kerbing 
*hannel is in no case to be less 
|0r more than 7 in. The con. 
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crete foundation, if used, is to be laid 
31n. wider than the kerb, and in the case 
of edge kerb it is to be extended half-way 
up the back of the kerb. 

41. Channels.—All channelling is to be 
carefully and accurately laid so that it is 
true in alignment or to the required curves. 
The top surface is to be true in cross sec- 
tion, and to the required falls. The chan- 
nelling is to be firmly and evenly bedded 
on a layer of 6-in. concrete 3 In. wider 
than the channel, or on clean sharp gravel 
or good dry clinker 6 in, in thickness, and 
the joints well grouted with cement 
mortar. 

42. Jointing.—All joints are to be neatly 
struck with a pointing of cement mortar, 
and any space between the back edge of 
the kerb and the edge of the paving is to 
be made good with cement mortar. 

43. Tar Macadam Channels.—Where 
channels are required and stone channels 
are not specified, they mav be formed of 
tar macadam laid to a consolidated thick- 
ness of not less than 4 in., and to a width 
of not less than 12 in. 


IIIL.—SEWERS (SOIL AND SURFACE 
WATER). 


44. Excavation.—Except where head- 
ings are specified or permitted, the ground 
is to be excavated for the sewers, man- 
holes, etc., in open trenches to the lines 
and depths indicated on the drawings. 
Great care is to be taken to excavate to 
such depths only as are requisite for cor- 
rect and regular gradients, and any trench 
which may have been excavated to a 
greater depth than necessary is to be filled 
in to the required level with concrete. All 
trenches are to be at least 6in. wider on 
each side than the external diameter of the 
pipe to be laid. Especial care is to be 
taken to provide an even bed for the 
barrel of the pipe, and where a concrete 
bed is not specified the floor of the trench 
is to be properly shamed under the sockets 
and barrels of the pipes. 

45. Shoring.—During the progress of 
the work all excavations are to be securely 
shored, timbered, and propped up, and 
where buildings are adjacent thereto, all 
necessary steps are to be taken to prevent 
damage. All water and gas mains, lamp 
columns, service piping, or any other ap- 
paratus connected therewith, together with 
any walls, buildings, or other properties 
which may be disturbed or injured during 


.the progress of the works, are to be raised, 


lowered, slung, protected. underbuilt, re- 
s‘ored, or made good. If directed, the 
timber is to be left in the trenches or exca- 
vations, 

46. Timber Left In.—Any _ timber 
directed to be left in will be measured and 
paid for out of the provisional amount in- 
cluded for the purpose in the bill of quan- 
tities, and at the scheduled rates. 

47. Pumping.—The trenches and exca- 
vations are at all times to be preserved and 
kept free from water during the progress 
of the works by means of pumping or 
otherwise. 

48.—Headings.—Where sewers are to be 
laid in heading, the headings are to be 
driven through from shaft to shaft before 
the pipes are laid, and are to be of suffi- 
cient size to enable the sewer to be laid 
and the excavations to be properly refilled 
and rammed. They are to be run in per- 
fect alignment both in direction and 
gradient, andi are to be adequately tim- 
bered. Great care is to be exercised in 
filling in the headings afiter the sewer is 
laid, and the material is to be solidly 
packed in and well rammed, the timber 
being left in where required. 
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49. Bad Foundations.—If any portion of 
the bottom of the trench is unfit for the 
reception of the sewer, a good foundation 
is to be formed either with concrete or 
other material as may be directed. Such 
work will be measured and paid for as an 
extra. 

50. Removing Surplus.—The excavated 
material is to be disposed of as directed 
on the site, and so as to cause the least 
possible inconvenience to the public. All 
surplus materials are to be removed from 
the works as and when directed. 

(Lo be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pisé-de-Terre Building. 

Sirs,—I hold no brief for pisé-de-terre 
building, but I protest avainst your atti- 
tude towards it. The present time is not 
opportune for transports of genteel indig- 
nation when a method of construction is 
proposed which may cheapen cottage- 
building without bringing with it any 
practical disadvantage. The gist of your 
leading article in your issue No. 1288 
seems to be that, independently of all 
questions of sound structure and comfort, 


“the insuperable objection to rammed 
earth as a _ building material. ; 
is its unutterable meanness,’ that 
“sentiment ~— and association , 
are strongly opposed to the use 


of any sort of crude earth to form the walls 
of the habitations of man.” Speaking for 
myself, if I become convinced that such 
earthen walls exclude the weather, support 
a roof and endure, I shall certainly recom- 
mend their use wherever they make a 
saving in cost over those of brick, or of 
stone. The aim of everybody at present 
must be to obtain for our working classes 
the best value in comfort and spaciousness 
for the country’s money spent upon 
housing. It is more than doubtful 
whether an architect is justified in reject- 
ing any sound building material for this 
purpose even when it is offensive to the 
eye, which pisé-de-terre is not. The senti- 
mental objection to it which you raise will 
surely appear most frivolous to the prac- 
tical man. 

I may now state that I have as yet no 
personal experience of this kind of build- 
ing. I have, however, been much im- 
pressed by specimens of it that I have 
seen. Your learned contributor, “Aero,” 
will inform you that it was much practised 
during the later Georgian period, and no 
doubt will be able to supply you with some 
charming quotations from Loudon, or 
Plaw, or Malton, perhaps, in its praise, I 
fancy that the walls should always be 
stuccoed or cemented on the outside when 
they enclose a diwelling. If so faced they 
may—nay should—batter slightly towards 
the bottom. stheticallv, this stucco:ng 
is not always a gain, since some walls of 
sandy earth, and others of chalky earth, 
that I have seen showed that the natural 
surface may have considerable beauty of 
colour and texture. One garden wall in 
particular appeared both to sight and 
touch to be a monolith of beautiful golden 
sandstone. It had attained to a higher 
degree of consolidation than the average 
block of Bargate rubble. 

Whether such results can be depended 
upon I do not yet know, but I trust that 
you and your readers will be broad-minded 
enough to join with me in awaiting the 
outcome of the experiments that are being 
made, without prejudice. 

H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 
Blagdon, Cramlington, Northumberland, 
September 13, 1919. 
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ARMY HUTS AND STATE-OWNED 


HOSTELS FOR HOUSING. 


The Ministry of Health have issued the 
following General Housing Memorandum 
No. 5 with regard to the provision of tem- 
porary housing accommodation by the use 
of army huts or State-owned hostels : 

1. The Ministry of Health have had 
under consideration the measures to be 
taken to secure the early provision of 
housing accommodation in places where, 
though the immediate needs are acute, the 
permanent houses in course of erection or 
to be built by the local authorities are not 
likely to be ready for occupation in suffi- 
cient numbers for some time to come. 
Attention has already been drawn to the 
possibilities of converting large houses, 
which may be available for the purpose, 
into working-class flats, and in some dis. 
tricts an appreciable amount of additional 
accommodation may be obtained quickly 
by this means. The conversion of huts or 
hostels into temporary houses is another 
way in which accommodation may be pro- 
vided rapidly, and this expedient, which 
has already been adopted by some local 
authorities, should be considered by all 
authorities in whose areas an urgent need 
exists. The following arrangements have 
been made in order to facilitate the action 
of local authorities in this direction— 

2. The Ministry of Health will be pre- 
pared to consider proposals from a_ local 
authority for the provision of temporary 
accommodation, whether by the use of 
army huts or State-owned hostels, and, if 
they approve, the proposals will be re- 
garded as part of the local authority’s 
housing scheme under Section 1 of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1910, 
and will rank for financial assistance 
accordingly. 

2. The Ministry of Health will be pre- 
pared to arrange for the sale to local 
authorities for housing purposes of avail- 
able army huts of such selected types as 
the Ministry consider to be specially suit- 
able for the purpose. The sale will be 
arranged with the Disposal Board at a 
discount of 33 1-3 per cent. below. the 
valuation of the property as determined 
by the Disposal Board, or, where their 
valuation is challenged, by an independent 
valuer agreed upon between the Disposal 
Board and the local authority. 

4. Local authorities will have an option 
to purchase for the purposes of an 
approved scheme, in priority to any other 
purchaser and on the above terms, huts of 
the selected tvpes approved by the Minis- 
try of Health as specially suitable for use 
by local authorities. The War Office will 
make every effort to expedite the evacua- 
tion of any such huts which are repre- 
sented by the Ministry of Health to be 
urgently needed by local authorities. 

5. It may be possible for a_ local 
authority in some cases to arrange to take 
over a camp or part of a camp and to 
utilise for housing purposes the army huts 
in the position in which they stand. In 
such a Case arrangements may be made 
with the Ministry of Health for the hire 
of the huts at a rent to be fixed by the 
Minister. This rent, with the rents 
received bv the local authority from the 
letting of the temporary houses provided, 
will be brought into account in the local 
authority’s housing account, from which 
the Government subsidy will be  deter- 
mined. If the land is not the property of 
a Government Department, and the local 
authority desire to take it on lease, they 
must themselves negotiate terms with the 
owner, assuming full liability for rein- 
statement; in such cases they would 
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receive from the Government Department 
concerned an amount to be agreed upon 
as equal to the estimated sum which the 
Department would have been liable to pay 
if the land had been vacated at the date 
of transfer. If, however, they desire to 
acquire the freehold of the land, it would 
be desirable to communicate with the 
Department in occupation of the land 
before approaching the owner. 

6. Similar hiring arrangements may be 
made with regard to State-owned hostels 
in places where these exist. Such hostels 
may be used_.as lodging-houses, or may be 
readily converted into temporary dwell- 
ings. 

7- Local authorities proposing to adopt 
a scheme for the temporary use of huts 
and hostels should, at the earliest possible 
date, submit to the Housing Commis- 
sioner for their region an outline of their 
scheme, indicating the type of hut which 
itis proposed to use, together with rough 
estimates of the cost of conversion and of 
the rents to be received. As soon as pos- 
sible after the Ministry’s approval of the 
proposal to provide temporary accommo- 
dation is received, the complete scheme 
should be submitted to the Housing Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner will be able 
to advise as to the best methods of conver- 
sion, and will render to the local authority 
all the assistance in his power. Where 
necessary, the Ministry will be prepared 
to sanction loans for the acquisition and 
adaptation of huts and hostels for housing 
purposes. The periods for which such 
loans will be sanctioned will, of course, be 
shorter than those applicable to permanent 
houses, 

8. It must be clearly understood that 
the provision of temporary accommoda- 
tion in the manner described in this 
memorandum is to be regarded as an 
emergency measure. Such provision will 
not relieve local authorities from their 
duty to provide the permanent houses 
needed in their areas, and in no case 
should the preparation and the carrying 
out of schemes for permanent houses be 
delayed by the adoption of the temporary 
measures. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states: 

The number of new schemes submitted 
to the Ministry during the week ended 
September 13 was 164, bringing the total 
number of schemes submitted by local 
authorities and public utility societies to 
4,840, comprising approximately 45,000 
acres. The total number of schemes 
apyroved is 1,561, comprising about 
19,000 acres. The number of house-plan 
schemes submitted is 540, representing 
32,743 houses. House-plan schemes 
representing 20,112 houses have been 
approved. Further arrangements (see pre- 
ceding article) have been made in regard 
to the acquisition of war-service huts and 
hostels to be used by the local authorities 


‘for conversion into temporary dwellings. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
War Office and other Government Depart- 
ments concerned for the evacuation of 
camps required for temporary housing 
purposes to be expedited. The Ministry 
are calling the attention of local authori- 
ties and others to the useful powers which 
are given to local authorities under 
Section 12 (3) of the new Housing Act. 
Under this section a local authority may 
contract with a private builder for the 
purchase of houses to be thereafter 
erected by him. In many cases this may 
prove to be an.economical and expeditious 


arrangement. Small builders 4, 
partly-developed sites in their |, 
on which a few houses could - be, 
and large estate developers, 
other building operations in h) 
have resources at their dispo 
would be applied, with a coi} 
saving of expense, for the er} 
working-class houses. Private bu 
consider that they could put in, 
once the building of a few cottes 
relatively cheap rate should ther; 
no time in getting into comm) 
with their local authority ands) 
proposals for consideration. Thi 
Housing Board has inspected ah, 
of the 4,000 houses included in th; 
made by the Metropolitan 
Councils of the number of hou 
might be regarded as suitable fe 
sion into flats in the Londor{ 
Council area. Up to now, abc 
houses have been scheduled +y thi 
Housing Board as generally suit] 
likely to be available for convers} 
early date. 

Details of the schemes of loca 
ties dealt with during the wee 
follows :: 


5 


Building Sites. i 
Schemes Submitted.—The nun 
mitted by forty-seven local autho: 
164, bringing the total number of 
to 4,744, Covering approximate 
acres. ; 
Schemes Aproved. -- Seve 
schemes were approved, compri 
area of 382 acres. This brings 
number of local authoritiedll 
approved to 1,542, covering appr¢ 
18,400 acres. 
Lay-outs. 
Schemes Submitted. — Thi 
schemes were submitted by tw 
local authorities, bringing the tot 
ber of schemes submitted to 851.; 
Schemes Approved. — Twent 
schemes promoted by twenty-t) 
authorities were approved, bring 
total number of schemes approvec 
House Plans, 
Schemes Submitted. — Fo 
schemes and three part sche 
senting 837 houses, were su 
thirteen local authorities. Thi 
total number of local authoriti 


to 512 and the number of he 
28,233. | 
Schemes Approved.—Twenty-o 


schemes and three part schemes p 
by twenty local authorities were aj 
bringing the total number of f 
approved to 321 and the numbet 
represented to 19,364. 


PROPOSED NEW SOU’ 
AFRICAN UNIVERSI 


The following were the successf 
petitors for designs for the lay-ou 
University site at Milner Park, Wi 
rand: Design placed first, carryin 
mium of £200, Lyon and Fa 
Town. Second, carrying a prem 
£100, Harold Porter, Johann 
Three other designs were specia 
mended, namely, a second design I 
and Fallon, one by Mr. V. S. Ree 
and Mr. W. Barboure (Pretoria), é 
by Hawke and McKinlay (Cape | 
Twenty designs in all were sub 
The choice of the first premiated 
was made after two final separa 
selective tests, each of which show 
design to possess many practical 
On the previous more general sul 
the plans all the assessors felt that 


| 
; 


, ortant practical respects it offered 
ssolution. As regards the second 
id design the assessors consider 
‘xhibits very high artistic ability 
jen architecture and in general 
1, but that it falls behind the first 
41 practical features, which are of 
‘importance in dealing with a 
‘hich may have to be developed 
iginal plan during a period which 
sily occupy a very considerable 
he assessors are of opinion that 
ireseen requirements of future 
ins should be rendered easy of 
nshment without marring or 
/g that which may have then been 
i They refer to the extensibility of 
| to an extent only limited by the 
42s of the ground itself. In the 
“iiated design this is not difficult, 
ji, not interfere with the central 
Convenience of intercommuni- 
adjacency as between various 
departments has been kept in 
far scattered blocks or groups 
| deprecated. The orientation of 
's been carefully considered with 
reducing the inconvenience of a 
¢m sun, while retaining the full 
e of a north aspect. The ques- 
| ied space for unforeseen 
femts in the far future, even 


MmeeHilTECTS’ FEES. 


ction in the Scottish Law Courts 


C, Edinburgh, against Major Ian 
¢ the Judge (Lord Hunter) has 
] judgment The architects sued 
lent of £1,617 10s. 2d. for profes- 
Tvices. Several schemes were 
by them for the rebuilding and 
of Meggernie Castle between 
g, and December, 1913. None 
s had been proceeded with 
Bullough, whose castle remained 
fe He tendered 650 ‘with 
t) 


¢ The Judges has granted decree 
§ with half expenses. His Lord- 
ig opinion, said that the discre- 


| 


x 
| the views, of the skilled witnesses 
as to the pursuers’ claim were 
‘eater than usual. Eminent 
did not think that the amount 
dras unreasonable in view of the 
M2, On the other hand, eminent 
for the defender expressed the 
; the charges were greatly in 
‘What should have been made. 
ship did not think he was far 


Vawarding £950. 


AELETT SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


tember 29 the first term com- 
the Bartlett School of Architec- 
Wh includes a department of town 
sand which offers special facili- 
full and comprehensive course 
eetural education on a sound 
Ne new building for the school 
Hecture, provided through the 
i of Sir Herbert Bartlett, Bart., 
fe the Senate of the University 
#on of the architectural schools 
Wersity and King’s Colleges. 
dined schools are now carried 
Milding which is the largest and 
plete of its kind in the United 

Ourses of studv are provided 
A. degree course (Honours in 
re) of the University, the certi- 


Or 


) 


5 Leadbetter, Fairley, and Reid, 


to carry out the scheme for the, 
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ficate course in architecture, the seniors’ 
design class, certificate course in town 
planning, diploma course in town plan- 
ning and civic architecture, diploma 
course in town planning and_ civil 
engineering, and evening courses in 
design and academic design. The 
staff includes the following: — Profes- 
sors A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., and 


S. D. Adshead, M.A., EF.R.1.B.A., and 
Messrs. Arthur Stratton, F.R.I.B.A., 
FS .Ay Marin (Brivgss) KRIS BASS HH: 
Charlton Bradshaw, A.R.I.B.A., and 
E. P.B. Musman, B.A. AJR-I.B.A. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr. Walter E. Seton, M.A., 


D.Lit., at the University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 


BRIGHTON AND CONVERSION OF 
HOUSES INTO FLATS. 


At Brighton and Hove two or three com- 
panies have been formed to convert large 
houses into, flats. In Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, several houses have been bought 
by a syndicate, which is devoting between 
40,000 and £7,000 to the necessary altera- 
tions, The rent asked for each of the 
five flats here ranges from £240 to £300 a 
year. The. flats, according to ‘ The 
Times,’’ have been made full of comfort 
and convenience, and not merely separated 
parts of one building. It is expected that 
before very long many other large houses 
will be similarly treated. The demand 
for flats of such a kind far exceeds the 
existing supply, while the demand for 
large houses appears to be dwindling to- 
wards extinction. Tenants are waiting 
till the conversion of the syndicate’s 
houses is complete; flats are already let 
which will not be finished till November. 
As for furnished flats, a dozen applicants 
are ready to compete for every one that is 


vacant. Comparatively small modern 
houses are also in demand. <A few of the 
Cubitt houses in Brighton have been 


ce 


turned into ‘‘ maisonnettes,’? but nothing 
on the complete scale seen at Hove has 
been undertaken. Opinion considers that 
conversion will go on indefinitely, and re- 
frains. from suggesting how long it will 
be confined to the newer parts of Brishton. 
Already Brunswick Terrace promises to 
outstrip: Adelaide Crescent in regard to 
rents; the rents for flats under conversion 
there run from £300 to £50061 year. 


TIMBER. RESOURCES, OF 
BRITISH) BAST CAPRIGA: 


Timber is, at present, one of the 
greatest assets of British East Africa and 
Uganda. Of the total timbered area of 
157,000,000 acres in the. Protectorate, 
2,000,000 acres are forest reserve, but this 
does not constitute the whole of the 
forestry area, as 5,000,000 acres of land 
have already been alienated, and of this 
total several hundred thousand acrés must 
be considered as forest areas. The greater 
part of the timber of the country is to be 
found in the highlands, and certain com- 
panies possess very large areas. <A 
number of narrow gauge lines have 
already been laid from the main line to 
those parts where operations are being 
carried out. 

The industry will probably develop into 
a very important one in the near future, 
according to the “Board of Trade 
Journal.” Many sawmills are now 
operating in various parts of the country, 
and although nothing has yet been accom- 
plished on a large scale in turning out 
timber for export purposes, the material 
is at hand, and with the advent of normal 
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times the mills will have an opportunity of 
concentrating their energies on meeting 
the demands of the territory, and turning 
their attention to the possibilities of an 
export trade. 

Lhe potentialities in the latter connec- 
tion will, of course, depend to a very large 
extent on railway facilities and freight 
charges. The Government already have 
the question of improving the harbour 
facilities under consideration, with a view 
to coping with the export of timber. There 
are large quantities of timber available, 
suitable for railway construction work— 
sleepers, waggon-making—furniture, and 
mine props. The chief timbers are 
described below. 


lronwood. 

Ironwood, botanically known as Olea 
hochstetteril, is almost identical with the 
ironwood growing in South Africa, and 
known there by the botanical name of 
Olea laurifolia. This wood has been used 
by wheel-makers and waggon-builders for 
heavy transport waggons, as it is noted 
for its great strength and durability. It 
is also suited for railway coach-building— 
especially for the floors and under-fram- 
ing —wood block paving, railway sleepers, 
bridge-building, pick and tool handles, 
furniture, joinery, and internal decorative 
purposes such as panelling. For the latter 
purpose it is said that the beauty of the 
grain is unsurpassed, its peculiar lights 
and shades giving it the appearance of 
marble. 

Red Stinkwood. 

Red Stinkwood is botanically known as 
Pygeum Africanum.' It is principally 
known as a very good waggon wood, being 
mainly used by wheel-makers for making 


felloes and hubs of heavy transport 
waggons and for making yokes. It would 


also make good furniture, but owing to its 
scarcity 1s not utilised for the latter pur- 
pose. Some of the trees, which are very 
large, are found scattered in the highlands 
of British East Africa. 
VY ellow-wood. 

Yellow-wood—the botanical term being 
Podocarpus tracilier, or Podo—is believed 
to be the same as the Podocarpus 
elongata, or Outeniqua Yellow-wood that 
is found in the Cape forests at Knysna, 
South Africa. It is also found in German 
East Africa, from where it was exported to 
Hamburg as “African Pine.” Timber 
merchants anticipate a great future for 
this timber. Its qualities are well-known 
for house construction work, such as 
flooring or lining-boards. It also makes 
good railway sleepers when creosoted. _ 

Cedar, or Juniperus procera, grows in 
nearly all the forests of the Protectorate. 
It is particularly useful for making pencil 
slats. 


MOOR PARK, RICKMANSWORTH. 


Moor Park, Rickmansworth, has been 
sold to Lord Leverhulme. The property 
extends to 3,000 acres, and includes the 
historical mansion house which stands in 
a deer park, the Sandy Lodge Golf 
Course, Tolpit’s House, Moneyhill House, 
Batchworth House, Batchworth Heath 
House, Batchworth Hill House, Frogmoor 
House, Cole King’s House, and several 
important farms and valuable building 
land, the estate reaching from Rickmans- 
worth to Watford. The park was enclosed 
in 1460 by George Nevil, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, and Benjamin Styles 
bought the place in 1720. The estate was 
purchased by the first Marquis of West- 
minster in 1828, and his grandson, Lord 
Ebury, the recent owner, inherited it. 
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‘Town Development, 


City of London War AMemorzal. 

Sir Aston Webb is to design the City of 
London war memorial: which is to stand 
in front of the Royal Exchange. 

Grantham Housing. ° 

The Grantham Town Council have de- 
‘cided to take steps to purchase ~compul- 
sorily seven acres of land in Dysart Road 
to provide houses for the working classes. 

Ditton Building Schemes. 

Esher and Ditton Urban Council are to 
borrow £2,025 to purchase the Raleigh 
Drive site at Claygate, on which to build 
‘thirty-two houses ; and are also negotiating 
for a site at Manor Road, Thames Ditton. 

Housing Scheme for Warley Wood. 

Plans submitted - by Luddendenfoot 
‘Council for fifty-six houses at Warley 
Wood have been approved by the Housing 
Commission, and building operations are 
to start at an early date. 

Bermondsey War Memorial. 

It has been decided that the Bermond- 
sey War Memorial shall take the form of 
a monument and a children’s hospital. 
An effort is being made to collect £100,000 
for the purpose, 

Housing in Scotland. 

An official of the Scottish Minister of 
Health has stated that within three years 
it will be only possible to build from 
30,000 to 50,000 houses, and 250,000 
houses are required in Scotland. 

Black Country Housing Scheme. 

A housing scheme has been proposed for 
an area of the Black Country whereby 
dwellings would be built in the outlying 
rural districts and light railways con- 
structed to convey the tenants to and from 
the town. 

Concrete Houses for Tiverton. 

To cheapen building, Tiverton, South- 
molton, and Dulverton have a scheme for 
the making of concrete blocks out of local 
material, by which, it is estimated, 
£40,000 will be saved on the erection of 
500 houses. 

Liverpool Spends {£22,000 on Huts. — 

In order to tide over the time of waiit- 
ing for new houses, the Liverpool Corpo- 
ration has spent £22,000 on huts, which 
will be used to lessen the overcrowding til] 
it-is possible ito ‘meet the need for houses 
in-a better way. 

Proposed New Village. 

At a meeting of the Clown (Yorks) 
Rural Council the building: of a small 
village between Clown and Creswell was 
suggested to meet the housing needs of 
the district. It was decided to hold a 
special meeting to consider the question. 

Twelve New Houses for £10,000. 

Eggington, a village in Bedfordshire 
with only 240 -inhabitants, is. to. have 
twelve new houses at a cost of £10,000, 
the view of the Housing Committee being 
that the only house worthy of the name is 
the vicarage. 

2,000 Houses for City of London. 

The City of London officials to’ whom 
the corporation’s {2,000,000 housing 
scheme was submitted have expressed ap- 
proval of the proposal to built 2,000 
houses between Higham’s Green and 
Chingford. The Law Officers have ex- 
pressed the opinion that, in carrying out 
the scheme, the corporation would be en- 
titled to levy a rate to recoup itself for the 
expenditure, 

Peterborough Cathedral Restoration. 

. The executive members of the Peter- 
borough Cathedral Restoration Committee 
have unanimously resolved that the work 
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Housing, and Other News of the 1 


of restoration, which has been almost 
entirely suspended for several years, 
should be resumed, and completed as was 
originally intended or. as skilled advice 
and new needs may determine. 


Gwersyllt War Memorial. 

It is intended to build a parish hall at 
Gwersyllt, near Wrexham, at a cost of 
£4,000, in memory of those who have 
fallen in the war from the district. Recre- 
ation grounds for the children in the three 
wards of the parish are also to be pro- 
vided. 

Rapid Erection of Cottages. 

At Harefield, Middlesex, two cottages 
have been erected within three days of a 
month. They are built of cement blocks 
with a covering of asbestos sheeting, and 
contain seven rooms and bathroom. It is 
anticipated that the next two will be built 
in three weeks. 


East Ham Housing Scheme. 

The East Ham Town Council has 
agreed to proceed with a building scheme 
involving the erection of 130 houses on a 
central s:te, and further to open up nego- 
tiations for the acquisition of land in the 
southern portion of the borough for the 
erection of additional houses in that 
locality. 


New Steel Factory for Leeds. 

Plans have been submitted to the Leeds 
Corporation of a large steel-built factory, 
300 ft. by 150 ft., to be erected on a site 
in Wakefield Road at the boundary with 
the Rothwell Urban District Council. — It 
is understood that the factory is to be used 
for the assembling of motor-car parts for 
an American motor firm. 


Homes of Great Artists. 

The house of the late. Sir .L. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., at St.. John’s Wood, and 
the house of the late Sir Edward Poynter, 
R.A., at Kensington, are. both -in the 
market. Both houses have beautiful and 
artistic gardens, and large, specially | de- 
signed studios. . Sir L. Alma-Tadema 
expended about £70,000 on the St. John’s 
Wood property. 

Housing at Tamworth. 

Tamworth Rural District Council have 
approved plans for the erection of forty 
houses, twelve with four bedrooms and 
twenty-eight with three bedrooms. It has 
been decided to have gas and hot and cold 
water laid on to each house, and a soft 
water cistern to hold 1,000 gallons for each 
pair, 

Repairing of Temple Church. 

‘Temple, Church is undergoing some 
interna! repairs. It was found that under- 
neath the raised pews on the right of the 
pulpit great fungous growths had ap- 
peared, owing to the dtmp. These pews 
are about one hundred years old, and be- 
cause of the lack of proper ventilation 
general rot set in to the woodwork in this 
part of the building. 


Tenders for Houses at Nuneaton 
Accepted. 

The first part of the Nuneaton housing 
and town planning scheme has been ap- 
proved, and tenders are accepted for the 
thirty houses in Bath Road as follows: 
Two houses, Class A, £1,600; eight, Class 
B, 46,700; eight, Class C, £6,311; eight, 
Class D, £7,374; and four, “Class EE; 

2,993- 

Bromsgrove Rural Housing Schemes. 

At a meeting of the Bromsgrove Rural 
District Council it was reported that the 
final approval of the Ministry of Health, 
had been received for sites for houses at 


| 
Alvechurch (2), Becley, Hagley, I 
and Finstall, and loans am 
4,350 had been sanctioned for ith 
of acquiring the land. The lay, 
plans for forty-two additional ho: 
been approved, making a total of 4 
houses to date of 154, : a 
Housing at Blackwell, | 
Pessimistic views in regard ® 
gress being made in connecti n 
housing scheme were expressed at 
ing of the Blackwell Rural Distri| 
cil. Mr. W. C. O. Sampson said} 
hoped to start building this autuy 
he did not think any houses woul 
by this time next year. The Clerk 
had been asked to requisition for1 
but as the Council had no idea at 
where the money was to come fror 
decided not to requisition at this j 


Factory Sites Wanted at Nor 
Messrs. James Pollock, Sons:a 
Ltd., applied for a site at Nory 
building works for the manufac 
heavy oil engines. The Tow 
stated he had interviewed a repre: 
of the firm in London, and expec’ 
to visit the district shortly. Messi 
and Haward also applied on beh 
firm for a lease of a plot of land. 
the race course for the purpose of 
a factory, and the matter was ad 
pending further negotiations, 
Chelmsford Housing, — 

At a meeting of the Chelmsfo 
ployment Committee, the gq 
housing accommodation croppec 
in reply to.a question, Mr. A. R 
ley, who is vice-chairman of t 
Committee of the Town Council 
that Committee hoped to have 
new houses ready before Christr 
site could not be got until Michael 
added, but the plans had been pas: 
the Committee would be ready to 
once. 
Irish Hotel Development. 

Mr. J. H. Rice, the secretai 
National Development Com: 
land, through which the Dubl 
tion is negotiating a loan of £1 
housing in the city, has stated 
sum would be allotted to the Co 
immediately. .He added that 
scheme for. hotel development. it 
under the consideration of th 
Development Company, one 0 
ideas of which is the encourag 
foreign visitors to the country. 


Marylebone’s. New.Town H 
It is expected that the borou 
of St. Marylebone will be put in 
of their new municipal building 
hall in the Marylebone Road 
Christmas.. The premises are at 
occupied by the Pensions Issues Of 
it is anticipated that accomm 
be found for that office either at A 
Neasden. Several departments 
borough council are practical 
any office accommodation, or an 
of finding it within the borough. 


Birmingham. Housing Schem 
Bricklaying operations have bee 
menced in connection with the B 
ham Corporation Housing Scheme 
site at Belcher’s Lane, Bordesle 
It is proposed to erect twenty-eight 
on this site, at a cost of £26,996: 
cavating work has been in 
some time, and appreciable hr 
made. The surplus soil on the sit 
first four blocks of four houses €4 


: 


jJeared, and the top soil of the old 
‘ents removed. Foundations have 
jaid, and every effort will be made 
Jedite the building operations. 


\Death of Mr. A. R. Femmett. 
‘deeply regret to hear of the death 
fae. R. Jémmett, F.R.I.B.A.,: of 
jan obituary notice must be deferred 
jnext week. 


Derby's War Memorial. 

«ral schemes for a war memorial for 
} having been considered by a sub- 
ttee, the General Committee ap- 
d by the Corporation has recom- 
id the adoption of the river prome- 
garoposal, and that one section of it 
be pressed forward immediately. 
soncerns the Derwent area, from the 
int bridge to the Cattle Market 
, cluding the erection of a memo- 
I. The plans also include prome- 
forty feet wide on each side of the 
ito which gardens will be attached, 
ar with a bandstand on an island 
nl in the river. This part of the 
2 is estimated to cost £85,000, while 
whole scheme is calculated at 
100. 


Belfast Housing Scheme. 

jneeting of the Belfast Housing 
Jittee was held in the City Hall. For 
qrying out of the scheme, which pro- 
<or the erection of 5,000 houses, 1,500 
ouilt within the next twelve months, 
resolved to recommend the Corpora- 
appoint a Board of Architects, in 
yance with the proposal of the Ulster 
«of Architects, to prepare the plans 
oervise the work. The City Surveyor 
structed to revise the plans and 
ations, as suggested by the Local 
€ment Board, for the twenty 
ile” houses which it is proposed to 
find the committee decided to adver- 
tr tenders for the execution of the 


| Salford Cathedral. 
ovement has been started to carry 
l.90rtant repairs in Salford Cathedral, 
‘s Suffering seriously from the action 
atmosphere and the effects of heavy 
ytrafic. The crocketed canopies, 
yare a striking feature of the Cathe- 
ave been weakened, and some por- 
jjaave become so loose that they 
an to fall. The atmosphere is caus- 
-Caen stonework to yield. The ex- 
Stone fabric requires to be exten- 
treated, and the spire, which rises 
Might of 240 ft., is in need of repair. 
Sestimated that the cost will be 
@, and as the population of the 
nal parish is the poorest in the dio- 
| public appeal has been issued for 
11 required. 
Jormansland War Memorial. 
{tract has been entered into with 
“s Patent Concrete Construction 
ny, Ltd., of East Grinstead, for the 
ta of the Memorial Club decided 
ty the residents of Dormansland and 
fms Park. The building, which is to 
“cted upon the site at the Cross 
| presented by Colonel Spender 
(M.P., will consist of a large 
|. reading and smoking-room, ad- 
a ladies’ reading-room, with a 
qe partition and permanent stage. 
jhole can be thrown into a_ hall 
> of seating about 200 people. 
1s also a committee room and 
“ment canteen. All the rooms will 
‘trally heated. The walls will be of 
lynerete blocks with an inner wall of 
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breeze blocks, with a plinth of grey sand- 
stone effect and rough-cast above. Mr. 
Arthur B. Hayward is the architect. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for the 
erection of a memorial cross 15 ft. high in 
the churchyard upon the plinth of which 
will be recorded the names of those who 
have fallen in the great war. The com- 
bined cost of the building, including heat- 
ing and furnishing, and the cross will be 
about £2,100, all of which has been either 
subscribed or guaranteed. 


COMEE TIONS. | OPEN: 


October 4.—‘ Daily Mail” Ideal Labour- 
Saving Homes. 

The “ Daily Mail” are offering prizes 
of £250, £100, and £50 for the best designs 
for the labour-saving house, which will be 
one of the features of the forthcoming 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia in 
February, 1920. Architects are to submit 
designs for houses for a professional class 
family, designed primarily for the saving of 
time and _ labour-saving. Drawings, 
addressed to the Secretary, Ideal Labour- 
Saving Home Competition, 130, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, to be. delivered before 
October 4, 1919. 

October 15.—Leamington Spa War 
AMLemorial, 

The War Memorial Committee offer 
premiums -of £100; £50, and £25 -for 
designs for war memorial. Mr. H. V. 
Ashley, lich. bra, Ol: t4, Grays= lin 
Square,- W.C., will act as assessor. Fur- 
ther particulars from the Town Clerk. 


October 31.—Portishead.; Housing 
Scheme. 

Designs invited for lay-out of block of 
hous:s for the Urban District Council. 
Premiums. 7/50, -.£,30;. and .£20, < -Mr: 
CB. W:-Dening; F.R.I-B,A.;“and- Mr. 
F.: H. ~ Smith have \-been appointed 
assessors. Further particulars from Mr. 
F. H. Smith, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Portishead. 

No Date.—Darwen ; War Memorial. 

Premiums of £50, £30, and £20 are 
offered for designs for a war memorial, 
Particulars from the Town Clerk, Darwen 
UsD:C, 


_—_—__—. 


GOMEETIEIONS +GLOSED: 


Stretford ; Lay-out at Gorse Park 
Housing Site. 

The awards in this competition are: 
1, C. Swain, Manchester; 2, Gordon 
Hemm, Heaton Chapel ; 3, R. J. McBeath, 
Sale. 


Limpsfield : War Memorial Hall and 
Club. 

In this limited competition the designs 
by Mr. .Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B:A., have 
been adopted. 

Edinburgh Housing. 

In the competition for the lay-out of four 
areas and accompanying designs for 
houses for the Edinburgh Town Council’s 
Housing and Town Planning Committee, 
the assessor,, Sir John Burnet, R.S.A., 
Glasgow, awarded all the first premiums 
to Messrs. A. K. Robertson’ and T. 
Aikman Swan, A.R.I.B.A., of Edinburgh. 
Designs were required for houses, tene- 
ment blocks, and flatted houses (two- 
storey). A feature of the winning designs 
is the back porch. The cottages are to be 
built in blocks of two, four, six, or eight, 
with a minimum of about 15 ft. between. 
It is estimated that the four areas which 
the City of Edinburgh is about to build 
on will contain 2,884 houses, being four- 
teen houses to the acre. 


24, 


‘the Garden Cities 
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COMING EVENTS. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, TO SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER I. 

Housing and Health Exhibition at the 
Kelvin Hall of Industries, Kelvingrove, 
Glasgow, from October 8 to Novem- 
ber 1. The City Corporation have found it 
necessary to obtain increased accommoda- 
tion, and have taken possession of the 
building adjoining the Kelvin Hall. It 
has been decided to erect two model 
cottages in the annexe. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

The General Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers.—Eighth meet- 
ing of the General Council, at the Council 
Chamber of the Guildhall, London, at 
10.30 a.m., under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor. The following items are on 
the agenda: 1, Election of president for 
the year 1919-1820. 2, Minutes of the 
seventh meeting of the Council, held at 
the Royal Technical College, George 
Street, Glasgow, on October 11, 1913. 
3, Report of the managing committee for 
the year 1918-1919, and recommendations 
thereon. 4, Relexation of examination 
tests. The following resolution will be 
moved: (1) “ That in view of the abnormal 
conditions created by and resulting from 
tne war, the existing rules as to the exami- 
nation of applicants for registration be, 
for a period of two years, modified to this 
extent: That each Local Council shall 
have power to dispense with examinations 
in the case of masters or operatives who 
(a) have served a regular apprenticeship 
to the plumbing trade; (b) have been 
engaged in the trade for not less than 
fifteen years from the commencement of 
their apprenticeship ; and (c) are recom- 
mended as qualified for registration by at 


. Jeast two members of the local Council.” 


HOUSING. IN. THE -POTTERIES. 

Mr. F. Parker, northern organiser for 
and Town-Planning 
Association, at a meeting of the North 
Staffordshire Trades and Labour Council 
at Hanley, stated that the Association had 
completed a week’s housing campaign in 
the Potteries. In order to meet the 1m- 
mediate needs of the ~nation, 500,000 
houses should be built. As long as the 
housing problem existed, social and indus- 
trial upheavals would continue, and the 
infantile mortality would remain high. 
The condition of things in the Potteries 
in relation to housing was deplorable. In 
the past private builders had erected 95 
per cent. of the houses, but owing to the 
high cost of labour and material they 
could not now erect decent houses for 
which the working classes could pay an 
economic rent. The Ministry of Health 
were prepared to lend to local authorities, 
at the current rate of interest, 75 per cent. 
of the total cost of a housing scheme, and 
after the houses had been erected the 
Ministry were prepared to bear any loss 
over and above the product of a penny 
rate. The object of that was to enable 
local authorities to let houses at less than 
an economic rent. They wanted to encou- 
rage local authorities to erect the best pos- 
sible type of house. The municipality 
could secure land at a price fixed by the 
Inland Revenue authorities. As far as 
practicable, housing schemes ought to be 
carried out on garden city lines, and there 
should not be more than twelve houses to 
the acre. In the course of a discussion, 
Mr. T. Thornton (Secretary of the Coun- 
cil) said the housing question ought to be 
made a test question at the next municipal 
election. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Geysers and Water Heaters. 

The new edition of the geyser catalogue 
of the Davis Gas Stove Cie. Ltd., shows 
a large variety of “open” and “ sealed” 
geysers, in many patterns and shapes, andi 


Section showing method of detaching irterior of 


‘‘Shamrock” Geyser. 


designed to suit all requirements. One 
type of open geyser, the “Thistle,” which 
is for villas, flats, and converted houses, 
and which is made in two sizes, is 27 in. 
high, ro in. diameter, heat 2% gallons 
per pee and 351in. high, 12 in. dia- 
meter, to heat 3% gallons per minute, is 


now elite constructed double-handed in- 
stead of rotating. Another special sealed 
type of the company is the “Shamrock,” 
which has been improved by the fitting 
of a detachable and readily renewable 
interior, and the adoption of the double- 
handed principal. The “Shamrock,” all 
the renewable parts of which have been 
standardised, is made to heat 23 or 3} 
gallons of water per minute. Two entirely 
new “sealed” machines are> athe 
‘ Walton” bath heater, and the ‘“‘ Oxford ’’ 
water heater. The “Walton” is 27%in. 
high, 123 in diameter, has a capacity of 
ten gallons, and is especially for use in 
country districts, where an inadequate 
supply of gas prevents the installation of 
a geyser. The “ Oxford” ‘is for installa- 
tion where only a small quantity of hot 
vater is required for lavatory and ordinary 
domestic services. Special features of the 


geysers are the company’s automatic 
valves, interlocking taps, geyser burners, 
and safety. pilot. gas cocks. All the 
geysers are made for right- or left-hand 
fitting. In the rotating patterns the cover, 
body, and burner. chamber are entirely 


agek parts, so that the body and out- 
let can be placed in any position in rela- 
tion to the gas and water fittings, 


for Greece. 

Major Kennard, Commissioner. for the 
Near East, writes that members of the 
Federation of British Industries generally 
only send him one or two copies of their 
catalogues and Jeaflets. These are fre- 


Catalogues 
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quently taken away by interested buyers 
and not returned, thus defeating Major 
Kennard’s intention of having a compre- 
hensive library of members’ catalogues at 
Athens. It would be advisable that mem- 
bers should send him at least half a dozen 
copies of each leaflet or catalogue, and 
also that c.i.f. prices should be quoted 
whenever possible. They should be 
addressed as follows: Major E. Kennard, 
Federation of British Industries, Rue 
Dragatsaniou, No. 6A, Athens, Greece. 
Concrete Block 
The Dri-Concrete Block machine, illus- 
trated, has been designed to produce a 
concrete block which can be used in the 
construction of walls in exactly the same 
manner as brick or stone, thus eliminating 
the need of cavity walls. The block con- 
of two parts, the main body and a 
thin waterproofed coating or facing. In 
the main body the usual aggregates are 
used, such as sand, gravel, granite, stone, 
and, preferably, of porous aggregates like 
breeze, pumice, broken brick, etc., in the 
proportion of 6 of aggregate to 1 of 
cement. The ‘facing, which is Yim. 
thick, is composed of three parts of clean 


Machine. 


S1sts 


sand, one part of Portland cement, and 
3lb. of “Pudlo” to every troolb. of 
cement. With the Dri-crete method the 


ordinary concrete is made considerably 
wetter, and the face being uppermost and 
finished off with the “striker,” it is pos- 
sible to use a far nee facing mixture. 
The firm claim that blocks made upon the 
‘ Dri-crete machine are already ren- 
dered (faced), and that the 4 in. of water- 
proofed facing is sufficient to resist fierce, 
driving rains, as the facing is part of the 
block, being made at the same time as the 
block. The machine also makes partition 
slabs either with or without a waterproofed 
face. To form the required thicknesses 
of the slabs, packing pieces are bolted to 
the bottom of mould box to raise the pallet 
to desired heights. The standard machine 


makes 18-in. X 9g-in. X 9g-1n. bloc) 
ordinary walling and also quoin or ¢ 
blocks of the same size. Extra fi 
are supplied for making half and q| 
blocks, which are multiples of the | 
sizes. Other attachments are mac 
producing blocks or slabs in various | 
nesses. Blocks for flues can also be | 
The number of blocks which two lab 
can produce on the machine is said| 
200 in a day of ten hours, The sta) 
outfit for making 18 X 9 X o-n.| 
blocks, quarter block s, half blocks: | 
quarter blocks, quoin or corner }; 
with plain face, waterproof, and s]| 
bevelled edges or 18 X 9 X 8344in) 
blocks, made non-waterproof, w ‘th ¢| 
edges and plain face, has the foll} 
accessories, viz., one striker, one iron| 
one beater, one pallet. 
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Down-Draught Preventing Chimne\ 

Messrs. J. H, Sankey and Son} 
have sent us a copy of their latest hj 
dealing with the “Sankey ’’ down=dj} 
preventing pots, which are suppli 
red, buff, or salt-glazed clay.) Lj 
similar to those on church belfries a} 
vided on the side of the pot. A sid 
striking upon the louvres is divert 
wards through the top of the chimne} 
by the creation of a partial vacuum} 


the smoke upwards with it. | 
descending vertically strikes upo 
louvres, setting up a similar actio: 


the wind and smoke are emitted tl} 
the side openings. In extremely 
cases the pot is fitted with a speciat 
which entirely prevents down- draug' 
gives full play to the louvre pri 
The “ Sankey” down-draught previ 
pot is made 30in, and 42 in. high, | 
12-in. base for g-in. by g-in, flues, } 
14-in. base for 14-in. by g-in. flues 
copy of the booklet will be sent on al! 
tion to Messrs. J. H. Sankey anc! 
Ltd., at 74, Cheapside, London, E.( 
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Dri-crete Block Machine andfAccessories. | 
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W ooden 


* old time there was a profane litany in which 
‘one item was a prayer for deliverance from 
wooden shoon. Perseveringly and stentoriously 
‘d, it had a somewhat dynamic effect on history. 
yooden dwellings might be turned to similar 
it, it would be well for their advocates to make 
fectly clear that the proposal to erect wooden 
ngs wholesale is only a temporary expedient to 
_pressing demand for shelter, and is not intended 
ermanent reversion to a discarded practice, still 
.a slight on the workers, implying that for them 
srt of building material is good enough if only it 
ap enough. In such critical times as these it is 
ble to avoid all cause of offence to a froward 
tion which seems for the moment to be principally 
ed in seeking occasions of rebellion. If the want 
ises is a cause of “ Labour unrest,’’ the whole- 
covision of wooden dwellings is less likely to 
irritation than to increase it; for there is nothing 
*xasperating than a mean response to an eager 
id. Unfortunately, the subject has been taken 
‘a newspaper “stunt,’’ and advocacy that is for 
ason suspected of insincerity is met with vigorous 
tion that in its turn is set down to jealous rivalry, 
‘journalistic and partly political. For example, 
ti-Coalition evening newspaper has a cartoon in 
‘the Prime Minister is calling on an utterly dis- 
! Tommy to admire the meanest of wooden huts 
ustrating Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration that 
ask of the Government will be to make Britain a 
mtry for heroes to live in.’’? Of course that is a 
taricature of the situation; but gross caricature is 
eand soul of electioneering, and our fear is that 
taggeration of avowal and protest for and against 
n dwellings may make serious mischief among 
wkers, who, as Sir Kingsley Wood has admitted, 
imifesting “a lively prejudice ’’ against them. 
it is architectural opinion on the subject? The 
»cts with whom we have discussed the matter have, 
judicially weighing the pros and cons, assumed 
itude of benevolent neutrality. A well-propor- 

and properly constructed weather-boarded 
they admit, has a very attractive appearance, 
in be made tolerably cosy by the use of insulating 
al to prevent its getting too cold in winter and too 
1 summer. Doubts were expressed, however, 
le a wooden house, properly constructed_on brick 
ations, and made thoroughly snug, would not, at 
esent price of timber, cost almost as much as a 
ng of orthodox modern type. Then there is the 
danger from fire, especially if the boards are 
But for this hazard, a wooden house might last 
ury or more, if the timber were of good quality ; 
enerally speaking, the timber of to-day is much 
't to that of which were built the trim wooden 
igs that for a century or more have continued to 
1e elements and grace the country-side. 

ideas of the “stunt’’ press are very vague at 


Houses. 


the moment, and it does not seem that any serious 
attempt has been made to ascertain the actual cost of 
erecting wooden houses of the “mill cut ’’ type in this 
country. It is reported that Mr. E. C. Wade, Agent- 
General for British Columbia, has offered the Ministry 
of Health, on behalf of a Canadian timber firm, a 
sample wooden house of a type very popular in Canada 
which, it is thought, could be adapted to English 
requirements. This offer has been accepted by the 
Ministry of Health, and the house will be set up im this 
country with as little delay as possible—presumably for 
the enlightenment and inspiration of British architects 
and builders, though this is by no means certain. Pos- 
sibly, on receipt of order, the Canadian firm of contrac- 
tors is ready to provide a sufficient number of houses 
to make good our total deficiency. If this is so, then 
we are immediately confronted with the further and 
even more difficult problem of getting them across the 
Atlantic. Even if we had the shipping to spare for so 
gigantic a task (and, incidentally, it must not be for- 
gotten that transport would add heavily to the cost of 
these houses) it would be many months before we should 
see any appreciable increase in housing accommodation. 
As to cost, we should like to be assured that the figures 
attached to certain American examples were not pre-war 
costs. If they were, the advantage claimed is almost 
negligible. The mere provision of large numbers 
of standard wooden parts ready for assembly 
would not of itself constitute a solution of the 
housing difficulty. These wooden houses could 
not (as the “stunt” press seems to assume) be 
packed together and dumped down upon the first 
piece of vacant land encountered. Sites would 
have to be cleared and laid out, roads planned, proper 
sanitation, water supply. and lighting arranged. All 
these essential services, and the many others involved, 
imply much laborious preliminary work that cannot be 
unduly hurried if satisfactory houses are to be secured. 
Hence the plea of rapidity of erection, which is so 
strongly urged by the advocates of wooden houses, 1s 
found on examination to have very little force. 

Naturally the newspaper advocates of the wooden 
house endow it with all possible virtues, and ignore or 
gloss over its frailties—its many very serious disadvan- 
tages from which brick and cement are wholly free: for 
example, several interesting kinds of rot; the liability 
of wood to shrink warp, and split on the smallest pro- 
vocation; the ease with which it is devoured by “rats, 
mice, and such small deer”; its too ready hospitality to 
the vilest of vermin. 

In citing a few instances of longevity, the champions 
of wooden houses suppress the inconvenient fact that 
there would be thousands more in existence if fire had 
not destroyed whole villages of them, or if, as at Regina, 
they could have withstood high winds; and though the 
public memory is short, it can hardly have forgotten the 
fearful catastrophe at a wooden hospital some few years 
ago. Nor would it advance the “stunt” to refer to the 
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very frequent repairs that are necessary to keep the 
wooden house from falling to pieces. Many of these 
alleged old houses have been as thoroughly renovated as 
the Irishman’s knife, with its new haft and blade. But 
what is the use of saying in one and the same breath that 
these houses will endure for centuries but are only 
intended to be temporary? One great advantage that 
has not been claimed for the wooden house is peculiar to 
itself. It realises the housewife’s ideal. It is all cup- 
board. 

So far we have confined our criticisms solely to the 
practical aspects of the proposal. The esthetic side of 


the question ought not to be ignored. Timber houses . 


can be delightfully attractive; witness the many old 
examples still remaining in the country. The “Colo- 
nial’’ type of wooden house, also, has a_ distinct 
charm of its own, and architects. would be the last to 
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object to a proposal that aimed to enrich the I 
countryside with cottages on so delightful a 

But the timber house can be very ugly indeec 
study of back numbers of the American archit 
publications will show. What type of house 

Canadian contractor prepared to provide? And 
this standardised house ‘be erected wholesale in a 
of the country irrespective of its suitability t 
requirements and building traditions? These 
tions, and many others, must be thoroughly tl 
out. It would be a humiliating and an ignominic 
to all our efforts—our conferences, our housin; 
mittees and departments, our national housin 
petitions—if we finally allowed ourselves to bell 
into a foolish course of action through a wrong-] 
and somewhat disingenuous Press agitation. 
symposium, see next page. ) 


Notes and 


Revising the By-laws. 


T is announced that the Ministry of Health is revising 
I the building by-laws. Quite independently of the 
acute crisis in housing, they were greatly in need 
of revision. Made by the Local Government Board a 
generation ago, to meet conditions that in_ several 
important instances have been long outgrown, they have 
been from time to time revised to bring them into line 
with the modern science of building, to which, however, 
they have never quite caught up. They are now being 
overhauled to permit freer use of the newer or “ substi- 
tute” materials. to favour certain economies of construc- 
tion, and, above all, to allow of the erection of wooden 
dwellings. As if to demonstrate the truth of the 
commonplace observation that no absurdity is too pre- 
posterous to be defended by some hare-brained crank or 
some person anxious to establish a reputation for 
cheap chivalry, the effeteness of our by-laws has been 
repeatedly and vehemently denied, and architects and 
builders have been challenged to show any single 
instance in which the by-laws were not absolutely 
impeccable. That nonsense was stopped by the Repton 
School case, in which the trustees, who had extended 
the front of the school dining-room, were solemnly 
charged with putting up a new building without providing 
for the rear air-space required by the local by-law. This 
was too much for common sense, and the local authority 
lost its case. Another instance of idiotic ineptitude in 
the by-laws was that in which an architect was held to 
have infringed the by-law as to line of frontage by pro- 
jecting the eaves of a coach-house. He was compelled 
to spoil his design by cutting them away—and cuz bono? 
No doubt such tragical-comical instances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely ; and the question naturally 
arises whether it is wise to entrust local authorities with 
the power to make by-laws at all. Let the law as to 
building be central and sufficiently elastic. and we shall 
get rid of one of the greatest bugbears of the architect 
and ‘builder, who every time they go into a fresh district 
are compelled to study another set of by-laws. This is 
an intolerable nuisance that must be stopped at once. 


The Great Strike, 


With the rights and wrongs of the great strike which 
began at midnight last Friday we have nothing to do, 
but we must protest that it should not be in the power 
of any section of the people, no matter how plausible 
its protestations, or how good its case, to paralyse the 
entire community in its means of locomotion for no 
better reason than that the workers cannot get their 
own way in an exorbitant demand for more wages. It 
is not merely that grave personal inconvenience, in 
which matters of life and death may be involved, is 
suffered individually; but the business life of the 
country is at stake, and the crippling of our means of 
transit, on which so many of our industries and so 


| 
Comments 


much of our trade are vitally dependent, has | 
last for a very short time to do the 

irremediable damage. What effect it will have 
building industry is not yet clearly perceptible; 
is obvious that the general holding up of mater 
a serious set-back at the precise moment when a 
ning was being made towards overtaking the 
accumulation of arrears. Lucky are those cont 
who are well furnished with motor lorries. An 
gency notice issued by the Board of Trade on § 
ber 20 requires gas undertakings to conserve thei 
forbids display lighting, limits household supply 0 
and threatens to cut off gas and electricity where t 
waste, particularly in “display” or advertisement 


ing. 


A Mark of Belgium’s Gratitude. | 

The Central Society of Architecture of Belgim 
conferred on Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., the x 
honorary member, in token of gratitude for the 
tality shown to Belgian architects by the Institut 
Mr. Newton was President, during the first three yé 
the war. Those who saw at close quarters the | 
sympathy and charming grace with which Mr. N 
dispensed the hospitality of the Institute to our 
stricken Belgian allies will need no assurance thi 
benefactions were not exclusively official. This, 
ever, was but one of the many and strenuous ac 
which made Mr. Newton’s tenure of office unique 
demands on energy, courage, and resource. It is 
fying to us ali, and must be especially pleasing 
Newton himself to receive such an assurance as 
implied by the bestowal of the honorary memb 
that his ministrations are held in grateful memory. 
Arousing Architectural Interest. 


For the delectable town of Deal, famed in son 
story for incomparable boatmen, another cla 
distinction has been discovered. It is me 
eighteenth-century houses, and seemed to be unawW 
this endowment until a visitor drew attention to1 
motoring through the town, Mr. Nathaniel ~ 
O.B.E., who, as our readers have reason to know. 
very keen eye for architectural quality, noticed 
buildings that he thought it worth while to photo 
and it occurred to him to inquire of the Corpo 
whether it possessed any collection of view 
local buildings worth commemoration. As 1 
have been expected, the reply was in the negative. 
Lloyd thereupon offered the Corporation some 
prints of his own negatives, to form the nucleus 
collection. His generosity and public spirit were Wi 
acknowledged by the Corporation, and, we are 
deserve to be recorded here as exemplifying what ¢ 
done towards interesting the public, through 
accredited representatives, in local treasures of V 
presence among them the majority might othe 
remain oblivious. % 
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: Wooden House Controversy: Some Representative Opinions 


OODEN ‘‘mill cut’’ or framed buildings, 
similar to those to be seen in the United States 
and Canada, are being strongly advocated by 

Daily Mail’ as a reasonably quick and simple 

d of overcoming the present housing impasse. 

suggested that “mill cut” houses, which are 

p piece ‘by piece, and are essentially permanent 

ures, should be erected in large numbers through- 

e country. Jlhey should not be confused with 

ted Army huts, which are purely a temporary 

g expedient, nor with the ‘‘portable’’ house 

1s built up in sections. In the construction sug- 

| by the ‘** Daily Mail’’ each piece of scantling— 

, frames, doors, rafters, etc.—is numbered or 

d and is cut to fit its neighbour, blue prints 

ig the positions of the various details being sup- 

with the house. An experiment 1s now being 

J out at Newton, near Swansea, where three 

a-framed eight-roomed houses are being erected 

the superintendence of Sir Charles T. Ruthen. 
are illustrated on page 415 of this issue, and 

yed on page 41). 

iparisons have been made showing the difference 

approximate cost and the time taken in the erec- 

*the ‘‘ mill cut ’’’ house and the type cf house to 

scted by the Government. Our contemporary 

‘ated that a house providing two bedrooms, a 

a, and perhaps a bath, could only be purchased 

local authority at a minimum of 4400, and the 

ctive owner would have to wait from four to six 

s before it could be occupied. It is maintained, 

rt, that a ‘‘ mill cut’’ house cf the same dimen- 

ind to comprise the same accommodation could 

cted for £280 and could be occupied within a 

tht. Where a ‘‘mill cut’’ house of a similar 

»a brick or stone one costing from 41,200 to 

dis used, the cost delivered in England is put at 

to which another £100 is added as the estimated 
> erection, and there is the additional advantage 
ing in time. A house containing from six to 
9edrooms erected in brick or stone would, it 1s 

cost from £1,800 to £3,000, compared with a 

f £600 for a “‘ mill cut’’ house delivered and 

din England. With a view to obtaining authori- 

opinions’ on the subiect. a member of our staff 
ched successively (1) Major Maxwell Ayrton, 

B.A., of Messrs. John W. Simpson and Ayrton ; 

epresentative builder and contractor: and (2) an 

at the Ministry of Health. 


| An Architect’s View. 
ot Maxwell Ayrton, A.R.IB.A., thought the 
sion had been given that wooden houses origi- 
tin America. This is, of course, erroneous. 
ta has, however, reduced the science of “ mill-cut”’ 
to a fine art and rock bottom prices. Sufficient 
ad not, he thought, been taken by the “ Daily 
in estimating the cost. A house of the accom- 
on given in the “ Daily Mail” could not be erected 
: sum stated, and he was sceptical as to the time 
‘or erection, because of the necessary foundations, 
ze, water supply, and fencing, etc., all of which 
ie carried out exactly as for a brick house. An 
hut could not be converted in the time given for 
mplete erection of the “mill-cut’’ house. The 
e of the architect, he thought, was not necessarily 
urable to a standardised house, which in 
urgent times had become a necessity. Stan- 
2d houses need not be monotonous. In the 
of the architect they might be made distinctly 
ave by alternative groupings of the houses and 
ying the standardised parts. In any form of 
g that was going to be satisfactory the work 
be such as could be carried out’ by the local 
, and should not necessitate the employment of 


large specialist frms only. The “ mill-cut’”” house would 
be quite suitable for this country except in very exposed 
positions. The question of transporting the timber, and 
the quality of the timber available, and the cost of paint- 
ing and upkeep, would raise serious difficulties. “Chere 
was also the danger of fire, which would be very great 
where many of the houses were grouped together. 
Devastating fires in the U.S. are of common occurrence 
in timber built towns. The beautiful old town of Salem, 
it will be remembered, was entirely burnt out a few years 
ago. To satisfy insurance companies is a matter of 
first importance, and cannot be settled lightly. 
Wooden houses were also apt to harbour vermin. 
At present the by-laws prohibit the erection of 
wooden buildings in this country, and any revision of 
the by-laws would have to make them a permanent and 
not a temporary solution of the housing problem. The 
Treasury would also have to allow a longer period for 
the repayment by the local authority of the loan for the 
erection of this type of building. Great damage, he 
thought, had been done by the articles in the Press, 
which were injurious to the whole problem of housing, 
by giving the public wild hopes which could never be 
realised. The trouble was started by the Premier, who 
promised 300,000 houses a year, subsequently reduced 
to 100,000. The preliminary groundwork in the solution 
of the housing question was tremendous. The quick 
methods of building in America are the result of years 
and years of work, and cannot possibly be emulated in 
this country at a moment’s notice. It is a question of 
vast organisation, machinery, and training of expert 
labour. 
A Builder's Opinion. 

A prominent builder pointed out that the “wood- 
framed ’’ house had proved its worth in Canada and 
the United States, and it would compare very favour- 
ably with the wooden buildings which still exist in 
Essex and in other parts of this country, and with those 
which are to be found in Northern France. The ques- 
tion as to whether.the “‘ mill cut’’ house could be made 
in America and delivered in this country could only be 
answered by’ getting estimates. There would, of 
course, be considerable danger of fire, and the houses 
would require frequent painting. In America the 
wooden house was originally roofed with shingles, but 
slating was now used, and this latter form of roofing 
would have to be adopted in this country in the inte- 
rests of public safety. The wooden house as built in 
America had a rather unsubstantial appearance. He 
questioned whether we in this countrv could manufac- 
ture ‘‘ mill cut’’ houses at the prices given. Builders, 
he thoucht. would not be unfavourable to the import 
of the ‘‘ mill cut ’’ house from America, but opposition 
might be encountered from the operatives. 

Ministry of Health and the Bylaws. 

A representative of the Ministry of Health stated 
that the Ministry was now preparing a new set of regu 
lations which would enable local authorities to escape 
from their own bylaws in given cases and to make housing 
experiments, which would include tests of wooden houses. 
The new bylaws would, of course, apply not only to 
building undertaken by the local authority, but also to 
building by individuals. The Ministry must be 
guided by very important financial and social considera- 
tions—especially financial. Wooden houses had never 
been tried in damp climates in England to any great 
extent, still less in industrial districts where the wear 
and tear of buildings was exceedingly great. The 
Ministry, however. were giving the matter sympathetic 
consideration, and it is hoped that a specimen framed 
house may shortly be erected to the standards of the 
department, which would be subject to careful exami- 
nation by experts. 

[For Editorial Comment see leading article, page 405.1 
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Architectural Causerie 


N another part of this issue of the Journal will be found 

| an article describing old shop fronts, and illustrating 
some particularly good types from Woburn, down 

in Bedfordshire. _ After reading the article in proof the 
thought struck me that I shouid like to amplify some of 
the facts mentioned, for the subject 1s one of interest to 
my taste. As a matter of fact all Englshmen take a 
delight in small trading establishments, whether they 
encounter them in out-of-the-way places or in the chief 
streets of cities. As a nation we are individualists—a 
trait reflected in the vernacular architecture. We have 
not yet come to a complete understanding of shopping 
at the stores, but the signs indicate that our education 
isimproving. All the same, I for one will not forswear 
the small shop, be it old or new, providing the archi- 
tecture is exceptional. 

% % * * 

The shop front of yesterday has long been my favourite 
study. |Conyjectural restorations, and archeological 
descriptions of old Rome and Pompeu give me the 
atmosphere of shopping in the days of the ancients. I 
have a tolerable idea of the shops of Chaucer’s time, and 
the character of the open shops schemed beneath the 
Italian palaces in the sixteenth century is familiar to me. 
Should I desire to refresh my knowledge of the shops of 
Wren’s day, or those Hogarth knew so well, the Crace 
collection at the British Museum is open to my study. 
But I prefer something more modern, and am content to 
roam at will up and down the country holding imaginary 
conversations with the carpenters and architect-builders 
who contributed their quota to the spacious days of the 
Georges. 

I am not a fanatic, neither am I obsessed with 
eighteenth-century pomposity. On occasions I have all 
Cockerell’s respect for plate glass, when properly distri- 
buted ; but my weakness is a partiality for the old shop, 
which I class with old friends, old wine, and old books, 
Knowing that it is to my profit to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of all. Worthy shops appeal to me primarily 
because I have read about them, and, secondly, for the 
reason that sufficient numbers exist to excite my 
curiosity. Very human are the bow-fronted, straight- 
sided, reeded, fluted, and delicately sashed shops of my 
acquaintance. . There are some new friends of my fellow- 
ship dotted up and down the country, the work of archi- 
tects with a knowledge of the right thing. Some of these 
late arrivals I have seen in Bath, others in Edinburgh. 
and a goodly sprinkling within a quarter of a mile of 
Piccadilly. 

* * * * 

The problem of the moment is the correct adaptation 
of the antique theme; that is to say, how are we to con- 
vince the shopkeeper that goodly architecture begets 
commerce? We architects may cherish a liking for the 
Louis Seize or Empire shops of old Paris: perhaps we 
long for opportunities to emulate the bronze creations of 
the Rue de la Paix. Critics of our methods are prone to 
take the part of the trader, who only thinks of the goods 
he sells rather than of the case he uses in which to dis- 
play his wares. Ten or twelve years ago it was the cus- 
tom of the trader to crowd his windows with goods to 
the confusion of individual merits; he sought to blud- 
geon customers into purchasing goods by a direct 
frontal attack. One or two West-end traders, becoming 
acquainted with Parisian methods, thought it politic to 
enlist the services of architects to assist them, with the 
result that a new system has been started, and high-class 
methods now prevail. 


se 
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_ Reader, you will compare the foregoing remarks to 
jargon, so I will get on with my tale and keep strictly to 
the matter in hand, which is to give a short account of an 


architect who must be regarded_as the doyen of 
front designers. . The delectable article on the W 
shops has whetted my thirst to emulate it, so 1 will ke 
by remarking that George Maddox, whose biogra 
given hereunder, designed the splendid chemist’; 
in Tavistock Place, Woburn Square, a year befo 
death of William the Fourth. The career of G 
Maddox connects the works of the leaaing. design 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centune 
influence on architectural design was almost as gr 
that of other professional men of his day. Yet for 
obscure reason he remained almost unknown, conte 
it is said, to postpone all other considerations to hi 
of art, for from first to last he remained a st 
George Maddox was born in Monmouth in the year 
the son of a local builder, to whom at an early aget 
apprenticed ; but his was a spirit yearning for oppe 
ties, so he made his way to London, and in cou 
time obtained a berth with Mr. John Soane ; 
assistant. It is not stated how long George rem 
with the irascible Soane, evidently not for any len; 
time, for he eventually left him in disgust. Maste 
assistant both possessing remarkable personalities, | 
long a battle royal between them, and George 
assistant, preferred independence to tamely subm 
to the tyrannical temper of his forceful master. TI 
a rumour to the effect that ungenerous conduct on S: 
part caused the rupture. 


% % * 
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Some time after, George Maddox became in som 
involved pecuniarily with the affairs of the Panthe 
Oxford Street. This embarrassment was follow 
another. Having obtained the patronage of the 
of Cumberland, brother of the King, he prepared dé 
for the building of an Opera House in Leicester Se 
but just as the final arrangements had been mad 
Duke died. It would be of interest to many of us 
could see this design, which is remembered to have 
on a great scale, but unfortunately all trace of ; 
vanished. The hero of this week’s gossip was a 
enthusiast. He had the true flair for Greek design 
content, however, to copy and reproduce e 
examples, but to make the Hellenic spirit confo 
modern usage. An exceptonal architectural desi 
he added to his reputation as a painter of archite 
subjects in oil; he was an etcher of considerable p 
and for many years taught young architects the ele 
of their profession. A hundred years ago Maddox 
acting as ‘Clerk of Works at Clarence House, then |} 
ing under the direction of Benjamin Wyatt for Fred’ 
Duke of York, and perhaps he acted in the same caj 
at Strensham Court, Pershore, Worcestershire. H 
lowed the lead in architectural oil-painting s¢ 
Gandy, and for the character of the buildings desi 
bv him for private clients developed an original rend 
of Greek. 


* Sd * * 
At this stage we come to an account of his powell 
deviser of shop fronts. As recently as twenty year? 
there was a remarkable specimen of his skill in the d! 
of the chemist’s shor in the Strand, opposite the C1 
of St. Mary-le-Strand. I infer that a shop in Co! 
Street and another in Bond Street were designed by 
and have long admired several in Lamb’s Conduit £ 
which suggest his peculiar style. The chemist’s sh) 
Tavistock Place is fortunately preserved intact; rec 
it Was repainted, but suchis the respect paid by decol! 
to existing work that a fair idea of the stippling? 
graining specified by the architect, when Blooms 
Square was new, can be obtained. How I hate | 
who sanctioned the removal of the Doric columns 
the counter front. Tucker’s, a well-known glazier’! 
in High Holborn, was designed by Maddox, and th’ 
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SOME OLD-TIME SHOP FRONTS FROM WOBURN, BEDFORDSHIRE. 
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27 


; reason to believe that Tregaskis’s old shop near 
court to Whetstone Park, in Holborn, recently 
oyed, was the result of his taste and care. 


* SS aK a 


is known that Professor Cockerell, Sir Robert 
ke, and many other architects had a friendly 
ration for his school of drawing. Soane alone could 
»vercome his jealousy. Decimus Burton was one of 
wupils, and later on was instrumental in securing a 
stion of his old master’s drawings for the Institute. 
he years passed Maddox suffered physically, his 
sses being severe. For a long time he gained his 
x by teaching and preparing drawings for his more 
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successful confréres, and reaching the age of eighty- 
three, he died on the seventh of October, 1843. “The 
name of George Maddox deserves a place in the annals 
ot the Institute. His career is an example of talents kept 
in abeyance; his was the noble task of imparting know- 
ledge to others, while subordinating his skill to the treat- 
ment of shops. Yet I doubt if there is a better shop than 
the’one in Tavistock Place, and although I may never 
have the privilege or obtain the consent of the Duke of 
Bedford to search the estate accounts at Woburn, I am 
inclined to agree with the contributor of the Shop Front 
article that George Maddox prepared the draughts for 
the shops enriching the Bedfordshire town. 

AERO. 


Old Shop Fronts 


ESPITE the changes taking place in all parts of 
_ England, it is surprising to hnd how country shop- 

keepers cling to the characteristics of their 
uses. Once it was generally believed that the bow- 
ed shop, glazed into small squares, belonged to a 
itive order of things. Since that time, tortunately, 
on has become educated to an appreciation of the 
sly-looking shop, not, let it be imagined, to the 
ment of those establishments relying on plate glass 
ake a brave show of goods, but directed in the main 
e newer kind of shop now required in connection 
housing schemes. Shops and their fitment come 
n the province of architecture; the best shops are 
med by architects, no matter whether they grace 
| Street in. London or, equivalents to that, famous 
sughfares in any provincial city. For the rest, 
ng special can be said, but it is pertinent to observe 
‘good design brings business. The shop fronts 
‘familiar to Jane Austen and Charles Lamb are now 
cting attention. This does not mean a revolution 
yle; neither do enthusiasts expect the shopping 
ts of London to sport the glazed showcases 
eated by Tallis. Architects are responsible for the 
ge; they have recently adopted a reverential attitude 
rds the stage settings of their great grandparents, 
t is their ambition as a body of artists to extend the 
F of communal life in a manner at once fitting and 
il. 
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Nearly every modern housing scheme includes a shop- 
ping centre; the architect, realising his opportunity, 
determines to make things pleasant for those who will 
people his centres. If he is a man of ideas he is above 
the mention of broadways and parades; he arranges his 
shops intimately, grouping them where they are essential 
and not too far removed from the whole range of 
houses. If the scheme is small he wisely limits the 
number of shops, and takes care to introduce them into 
prominent corners of the housing groups. The fact is, 
the more we progress in our study of communal needs the 
more we are forced to acknowledge the superior instinct 
that determined things of this nature a century ago. 
Having dealt with the question of selecting theories and 
motifs from the past, and pointing out how they can be 
adapted to certain specific problems, this article proceeds 
to describe certain old fronts of unique character. 

On a rough computation there are at least five 
thousand types of old shops scattered up and down the 
country. Every cathedral city holds something original ; 
all the important cities and towns of the provinces are 
proud to show visitors some antique survival which has 
refused to be moved by the platitudes of its pompous 
neighbours. We all look uvon such worthy ancients 
with kindly eyes; there is none among us who would 
not go cheerfully out of his wav for the pleasure of 
making a purchase amidst the surroundings of another 
day. Old shops have a personality, they invite 
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SHOP FRONT, HIGH STREET, WOBURN. 


conversation, we admire them as we admire country 
squires and farmers; they stand for the solid bad old 
days of roast beef and port; they recall all we re- 
member to have read of early umbrellas. beadles, 
and stage coaches; moreover, they invite us to 
take snuff with them. Whoever heard of a man 
holding converse with a sheet of plate glass, other 
than to remark, “I told vou so,’’ when a horse 
and cart shiver it to pieces. In the year 1794 it 
was quite exciting for the grocer of a small country town 
to consult with the local Will Pain regarding a new shop 
front. We can imagine his conversation with the worthy 
craftsman. “Friend, I have need of thy skill; my busi- 
ness 1s prospering; since the town has been favoured 
with the military at the new barracks all the officers’ 
ladies come to me for China tea. Only yesterday Lady 
Everingham from the big house stopped her carriage 
and sent me an order by John for six pounds of preserv- 
ing sugar. With such custom I must look to it to 
secure the patronage of the nobility and gentry. Pre- 
pare me a draught of thy own fashioning for something 
handsome in the way of a double window, ‘bow-fronted, 
if the cost be not too high.” “Grecian, did you say, 


friend?” “What is Grecian? Roman? Well, well, I 
will leave it to you so long as it be in the mode.” Will 
Pain prepares his pencil draught and submits it. Six 


months later the new shop front graces the lower part of 
the red-brick building, to the astonishment and admira- 
tion of the post mistress, the driver of the cross-country 
mail, and Sir Charles Newman, who has just received an 
account from Holland for designing a Gothic conserva- 
tory and rookery at Northill. A hundred and twenty 
years pass; the old shop, twisted by the weather and 
wearing countless coats of paint, stands in the strect 
facing the Brewery house as sound as ever, tolerant in 
everything save the vibration of the motor buses, 

During a journey through Bedfordshire the writer 
arrived one afternoon at Woburn Town, a most delect- 
able assemblage of houses and shops standing just out- 
side the ducal park. The weather was hot; the warm 
brickwork competed with the white paint to produce a 
dazzling perspective, and the buildings in the High 
Street suggested a number of redcoated Hanoverian 
Grenadiers, accoutred and pipe-clayed, awaiting inspec- 
tion. (See view on page arr.) There they stood, sized 
conveniently, superior to the lesser houses of the place, 
some owing allegiance to Flitcroft’s work at the Abbey, 
but all consciously proud to belong to the estate. As 
the writer stood in the centre of the street, lost in admir- 
ation of the perfection on either hand he began to 
speculate on the influence these buildings had exercised 
upon the lives and manners of thousands. He thought 
of the days when Flitcroft’s artificers, havine finished 
their work at the Abbev, added one or two new brick 
fronts alongside those of earlier date in Woburn Town. 
He opined that Sir William Chambers must have had 
some idea of the town when he was asked to design 
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the bridge in the park soon after renovating Ho 
‘Lowers at the request of the Duke. 
To the writer 1t was evident that Holland kn 
place well; perhaps the suggestion for the new er 
on the Hockliffe Road came from him; it certainly] 
the distance from London. Holland was hel a 
esteem by Francis Russell, the fifth Duke, who ca 
marble bust of the architect by Garrard to be 
opposite the entrance to the sculpture gallery. 
foregoing has little to do with the subject, and w) 
forthwith. The main thing is to continue the disc 
of the old-time shop fronts of Woburn, which 
more than a century ago were added to the gentee 
residences which had sprung into being near the: 
palace like courtiers round a prince. . | 
As we study the shop fronts of this select toy 
truth is borne upon us never to insert a front for ¢} 
play of goods; where space admits, a goodly proj 
of the whole shop should follow. It is obvious th 
carpenters of other days treated their subjects in | 
generous spirit, interpreting the chief need of the 
keeper to be a species of offical showcase. A 
traveller proceeds along the High Street, Wobu 
will notice a rare diversity of design, not only | 
shaping of individual fronts, but in the originality } 
severe ornament.  @ 
At the corner is a double-fronted stationm| 
with canted ends (see view on p. 411). & 
adjoining are two exceedingly ornate fronts nl 
the basement storey of a pair of 1730 brick hy 
These fronts can be studied in detail from the ill 
tion given above and the lower one on page 400. | 
are comic shop fronts (similar to the last menti 
where the desire for faultless symmetry ruled out! 
considerations. One of the most convincing fre} 
the draper’s (p. 409). In this design the showc; 
very elaborate; the introduction of the order is ; 
priate, and the fanciful glazing on either side ¢ 
central fanlight indicates the stitchery to by 
within. © 
Another shop front (top p. 413) belongs 
very different sphere: to some _ extent 
Empire in style, but in the main it is elo 
of the work of George Maddox, and_ in‘ 


i 


regard it would not be surprising to find tha} 
talented draughtsman had something to do with al 
Not only is Woburn, an) 


———— 


foregoing showcases. 


HOUSE IN HIGH STREET, WOBURN. 
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es of the surrounding district, rich in shop fronts, 
ery good houses likely to prove useful as architec- 
models abound. An illustration of a brick house 

412), wearing a quasi-Oriental mantle, is given to 
how carefully the estate was managed in the great 
of design, when dissenting schools of thought were 
y2d a place to prove their respectability. The writer, 
x rendered an account of discoveries in Bedford- 
. commends the subject of shop fronts to the atten- 
yf his readers. He wishes his friends could have 
panied him on his expedition, for a lasting impres- 
ivould have been made upon the townspeople, and 
inclined to petition for larger sheets of glass mignc 
«waived their claims in face of concerted opinion. 


‘C. Ruthen’s Experiment in Rapid 
| House Construction. 


(view of the housing controversy which is at the 
resent moment agitating the daily Press, special 
aterest attaches to three houses which have been 
>d upon an exceedingly exposed site at Newton, 
1 oking the Bristol Channel, and which, when finally 
1 eted and fit for occupation. will have been erected 
is than sixty days. The first house will have 
ied in erection, from the cutting of the first sod to 
tual opening of the furnished dwelling, the record 
sf thirty days. 

i Charles T. Ruthen, F.R.I.B.A., the architect who 
a many years been a powerful advocate of munici- 
(terprise in house building, is responsible for these 
(tant and timely examples of rapid construction. 
(aarles claims that the system adopted is in reality 
(an ancient system adapted, in the designs illus- 
¢, to British tastes and prejudices. He deems, also, 
relation to housing there are five essentials at the 
it serious period in the life of the nation—rapidity 
cstruction, weather-proof qualities, strength, lasting 
lies, and cost, and he holds that this is the proper 
=in which, at the present moment, to set out these 
) 


\ rding to Sir Charles Ruthen. the principal require- 


} 


| in house building are complete protection from the 
ler, stability of the structure, and lasting qualities, 
2 claims that if these three conditions are complied 
lit matters little what system of house building is 
fd. It is.claimed that the houses illustrated possess 
) 


p qualities necessary for the provision of proper 
, for the people, are cheaper than ordinary houses, 
2 erected in less than one-quarter of the time, and 
for occupation immediately upon completion. 
‘houses are built upon a system very similar to that 
fd for over 200 years in the American Continent— 
m under which certainly more than 75 per cent. of 
\iole of the private houses in America are built, Sir 
ts Ruthen has adapted the system to English 
its architectural ideals, and has produced three 
2 tfully artistic houses, two of which are illustrated 
5 Issue. One house is rough-cast entirely upon 
(terior; the second has a half-brick veneer carried 
Che eaves; and the third has a half-brick veneer up 
first-floor level, and a half-timber work above. The 
©n in each case is the same: that is to say, 4 in. by 
ooden frame work, 16 in. centres, braced and pro- 
} ramed, 

yn the outside and inside a special bitumen vermin- 
sheeting, upon which are dove-tailed horizontal 
‘s fixed to the wooden framework, and upon the out- 
2 the case of the rough-cast house two coats of 
«t plaster are applied, and in the case of tne houses 
tick veneers one coat of cement plaster. Upon the 
two coats of plastering are applied. The first 
1s roofed with Precelly Rustic slating, the second 
ae elsh Green slates, and the third house with 
1=¥ tiles. 

\harles Ruthen points out that he is 
experiment to indicate in a 


endeavouring 
practical form that 


i 
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houses are required much more rapidly than the present 
efforts upon the part of the Government and municipali- 
ties promise; and that some rapid and yet satisfactory 
system is imperatively demanded if serious industrial 
unrest is to be avoided. It is certain that, given fair 
play and relief from old-fashioned official methods, with 
their endless red tape, perfectly satisfactory houses in 
every respect can be erected in as many weeks as ordinary 
pre-war methods of building take months. 

Sir Charles states definitely that the houses erected 
under this system are bone-dry—certainly a highly 
important advantage over the vast majority of brick and 
stone houses—cool in summer and warm in winter. It is 
understood that these houses at Newton are to be simply 
furnished, and will be open for public inspection within 
the next few days. 


Canadian Timber House Accepted by 


Ministry of Health. 


On behalf of a Canadian timber firm, Mr, F. C. Wade, 
Agent-General for British Columbia, has offered the 
Ministry of Health a sample wooden house of a tvpe 
very popular in Canada, which, it is believed, can be 
adapted to British needs. The Ministry has accepted 
the offer. Negotiations are under way to hasten the 
building of the house and have it shipped and put up in 
this country. 

““ While we have offered to supply a sample house to 
the Ministry,” Mr. Wade explained, “we cannot under- 
take to get it transported to this country, although we 
are ready to co-operate to our utmost. That must be a 
matter for the Ministries of Shipping and Health to 
arrange between them. We. offer wooden houses. 
Let the Ministry arrange to get them here.” 


The Plates Described. 


Some Old-time Shop Fronts. 
| SRS at these charming old shop-fronts, one 
can hardly help reflecting that the means of pro- 
ducing huge plates of glass was the ruin of 
reticence and decorum in the shop-front. For a descrip- 
tion of the examples shown on pages 409 and 413 see 
the article on page 411. 


Cheap Cottages. 

These, at Newton Mumbles, are described above. 
On the whole, the elevations are pleasing, but the 
mixture of styles is a jarring note. Georgian and Eliza- 
bethan, like “crabbed age and youth,” match not well 
together. 

Conversion of Houses into Flats. 

The plates of plans here shown are from the memoran- 
dum by the Ministry of Health printed on page 418. See 
plate pages 420 and 421, and 423. 


Our New Cover Illustration. 

This week, in pursuance of our desire to keep fresh the 
interest in the front page of the Journal wrapper, we 
have withdrawn the fine sketch by Mr. Harold Falkner, 
and have substituted a drawing by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, 
who has given us a masterly rendering of the Strand front 
of Somerset House. Mr. Fletcher handles street archi- 
tecture in a manner that is more faithful than photo- 
graphy. for the simple reason that the camera does not 
see with the artist’s eye, and does not “interpret” the 
subject as an artist must. In a word, the camera lacks 
the most precious attribute of artistry—that is, of course, 
temperament. In Mr. Fletcher’s architectural drawings, 
temperament is always kept well under restraint: he 
recognises. no doubt, that it is a good servant but a bad 
master. Even in his most ambitious pictures, he is 
always supremely loyal to his subject, in colouring as 
well as in shape. In our cover design this objectivity 
is conspicuous, although this view of one of London’s 
pees buildings is wrought with feeling as well as faith- 
fulness. 
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Conversion of Houses into Flats: _ 
Important Memorandum by the Ministry of Health 


aK HE Ministry of Health have just issued, 

for the guidance of local authorities, 
a manual dealing with the conversion of 
houses into flats for the working-classes. 
This manual, which may be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 1s. net, is a 
very careful survey of the whole subject in 
its various aspects, and should be found of 
considerable value as a general guide by 
those who contemplate undertaking works 
of conversion. It is accompanied by a 


number of typical plans, before and after . 


conversion, and a _ selection of these is 
given on certain of the plates in this issue. 

It is imperative, says the memorandum, 
to secure as great an increase in the 
amount of accommodation available as is 
possible before next winter, and the 
Ministry of Health are therefore anxious 
that local authorities should without delay 
press forward their schemes for the erec- 
tion of new houses, and should in addition 
adopt any other methods which will 
increase the housing accommodation in 
their district. The new Housing Act gives 
them the power to acquire suitable houses 
and convert them into flats, and while the 
Ministry are anxious that local authorities 
should not in any way relax their efforts 
to hasten the erection of new houses, they 
think that these efforts should be supple- 
mented by taking advantage of the powers 
contained in the new Act with regard to 
the conversion of houses into flats. Local 
authorities will appreciate that the chief 
advantage to be derived from the conver- 
sion of existing houses into flats lies in the 
fact that schemes with this object in view, 
where practicable, can be proceeded with 
and brought into operation at once, and 
the Ministry of Health consider it essen- 
tial that, where the local authorities are of 
the opinion that some help towards the 
solution of the housing problem in their 
district can be secured by the carrying-out 
of such a scheme, they should put it in 
hand at once. 


Class of Property Suitable for 
Conversion. 

Before formulating a proposal for the 
acquisition and conversion of houses in 
this way it is important for the local 
authority to satisfy themselves that the 
houses under consideration are reasonably 
suitable for the purpose of conversion, 
and, in this connection, they should take 
into consideration the nature of the dis- 
trict in which the houses are situated, the 
construction of the houses, and their 
general state of repair. 

The local authority, by reason of their 
local knowledge, will usually be in a posi- 
tion to judge whether a particular property 
is suitable for conversion. It is not prac- 
ticable to lay down rules for their guidance 
in this matter, but, generally speaking, 
the widest scope for the operation of a 
scheme of this kind will be found in dis- 
tricts or roads which consist mainly of 
large houses for which the demand has 
fallen away owing to changes in the 
character of the neighbourhood. There 
are, no doubt, other districts in which, 
while little or no conversion has as yet 
taken place, it will be known to the local 
authority that a gradual depreciation of 
the property is taking place, in which the 
prospects of a continued letting of the 
houses to the class of tenant for whom they 
were originally built are becoming less 
favourable from year to year, and which 
mav reasonably be regarded as a district 
in which conversion may properly be 
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undertaken. It is not suggested that a 
local authority should seek to acquire 
empty houses indiscriminately; for in- 
stance, it would be undesirable to acquire 
an individual house which happened to 
fall empty in a neighbourhood in which 
similar houses continued to let generally 
without difficulty. 


Suitability as Regards Structure and 
Repair. 

The construction of the houses is also a 
matter which will require careful con- 
sideration, and those houses which can be 
converted with the minimum of cost of 
structural alterations are to be preferred. 
The local authority should not limit their 
enquiries to large houses. Terrace houses 
should also be considered, for while these, 
when taken singly, may be difficult of con- 
version, they are capable of conversion 
into convenient flats with one common 
staircase, when taken in groups of two or 
more, the other staircases being removed 
and the space formerly occupied by them 
being devoted to increasing the accommo- 
dation. 

The state of repair is another important 
factor which should be carefully examined. 
If a house is of too antiquated a type or 
has been empty for a long time the cost 
of repairs, structural alterations, and the 
installation of such a minimum of modern 
conveniences as would be regarded as 
essential nowadays might render the cost 
of conversion prohibitive. 

The variations in the nature of the 
structure of houses and in the degree in 
which they have been kept in repair, 
render it, however, impossible to lay down 
any general rule which would be applicable 
in all cases. For instance, there will be 
cases where a house, though old, will be 
structurally quite sound and _ generally 
suitable for conversion, or a derelict house 
which has been unoccupied for a long 
time may be well worth restoring for con- 
version if the fabric has not seriously 
deteriorated. 


General Structural and Sanitary 
Requirements. 

In looking at a house with a view to 
conversion the local authority must, of 
course, consider the extent of the struc- 
tural and other alterations which will be 
required to render the house fit for habita- 
tion. Section 24 of the Housing Act states 
tnat the provisions of any building bylaws 


in force in a district shall not apply to, 


buildings which form part of a scheme 
apnroved by the Ministry, and are con- 
structed in accordance with plans and 
specifications approved by the Ministry. 
In order, however, to obtain the approval 
of the Ministry to a scheme of conversion 
it will be necessary for the flats provided 
under the scheme to comply with certain 
standards in regard to stability of struc- 
ture and sanitary matters, and generally 
in regard to the matters for which bylaws 
may be made under Section 26 of the 
Housing Act; the model bylaws drawn up 
by the Local Government Board under the 
powers contained in the Public Health 
Acts in regard to houses let in lodgings 
are now being extended in view of the 
additional powers conferred by that 
section. , 

In particular, adequate provision should 
be made for the following matters: 

(1) For enforcing drainage and pro- 
moting the ventilation of the houses. 
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The local authority should sat 
selves at an early stage that the. 
is or can readily be made satisfa 
care should be taken that no larg 
will be necessary to secure this 0 

With regard to ventilation, ; 
should have through ventilati 
front to back or from front to si 

(2) For requiring provision ,; 
for the use of, and readily acces 
each family, of 


(i) Closet accommodation. 
ii) Water supply and washing 
modation. Water should be lai 
each flat. 


(iii) Accommodation for the 
preparation, and cooking of food 
Provision should ordinarily be 
cooking in the scullery, which sh 
be fitted with a sink and draining 
The food store should be v 
the open air and the opening 
not less than 12 in. by g in. 
For the purposes of a coal stor 
might be utilised. It should 
2cwt., and should be placed i 
nient position. 
Provision should be made fora 
dustbin for each flat to be placec 
the dwelling and in the open air. 


Financial Assistance and Sugge.i 
Regard to Acquisiti 
It is incumbent upon the | Hi 
to render schemes of conversion | 
porting whenever the circumstance 
case will permit, to acquire tl 
the lowest cost practicable, to en! 
fullest economy in the conversior 
to the fulfilment of the gener 
ments indicated above), and to ol! 
best rents which the class of tenl 
whom the flats are intended cai 
ably be expected to pay. : 
When, however, a loss is 1 
incurred in connection with 
the conversion of houses, the sc 
rank for the purpose of financial 
from the Government as part 
ine scheme of a local autho 
general financial arrangemen 
to schemes for the provision ¢ 
will also be applicable to the 
The total cost of the acquisition 
version should be very substar 
than the cost of the provision 0 
number of new houses. The le 
rity should endeavour to obtain 
hold if this can be done at are 
price, and it will be specially des 
do so where there are restrictive 
or there is only a short period ¢ 
unexpired. When the local autl 
proposing to acquire leasehold 
preference should be given to 
with a long period of the 
unexpired. 
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Typical Plans. 

Each scheme of conversion Wl! 
consideration on its merits, and 1! 
tant that at an early -stage 4 
authority should consult a © 
architect (preferably one 
experience of this kind of wo 
suitability of the house for 
the methods to be adopted. 
Model plans are given wh 
cate the kind of work to be came 
connection with schemes of 
but, as indicated above, each 4 


reauire separate consideration. — 
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PLANS SHOWING CONVERSION OF ADJOINING HOUSES INTO FLATS. 


(From the Ministry of Health Memorandum.) 
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>ORRESPONDENCE. 


Plainer Words on Pisé de Terre. 


It would be a sad anti-climax to 
Jo “Mr. McR.’s” eloquent protest 
pisé de terre walling by endeavour- 

point out its humble merits. 
| the First might as effectively have 
¢o argue with the inspired bard who 
rocky eminence was calling down 
sion on his banners.” For there is 
| racular flavour about the commina- 
‘rvice that “Mr. McR.’’ has read 
jisé building before which mere 
. shrinks. The mantle of denun- 
inspiration which descended from 
‘brew prophets upon the shoulders 
yyle, has again found a wearer. 


| the following  reverberating 

. “Whether or not pisé de terre 
‘ction is noxious to health, whether 
sit sucks moisture from the outside 
‘hales it into the room, whether or 
| cracks in the fervent heat or 
‘es after a hard frost, or whether it 
sted with infusoria and gives off 
); emanations—independently of all 
bnsiderations, the insuperable objec- 
{rammed earth as a building mate- 
-) to call it for want of a more ap- 
ite term—iS its unutterable mean- 
| “Mr. McR.” (I will respect his 
jal anonymity) has a pretty turn for 
jtory innuendo and the grudging 
(that damns. Pisé may or may not 
|that is claimed for it. It may or 
ot help to solve the extremely grave 
ix Situation. There are those, whose 
‘red opinion “Mr. McR.” would 
1, that believe wt may have such 
: Pending complete and undeniable 
if its value or, on the other hand, 
idemonstration of its worthlessness, 
spension of judgment on the pisé 
tn is all that it is reasonable to ask 


jhe matter is still sub judice. I 


: Mr. McR.”’ may find that he has 
uimself and his generation an ill 
( by his over-hasty condemnation of 
thing—or, rather, of a thing new to 
or I could quote him high praise of 
uilding from the Classics. 


suining facts, regardless of logic, 
ig history and not stooping to 
for argument, “Mr. McR.” tries to 
\2 pisé in a web of words. He calls 
plain words,” but the meaning of 
f them is, I must own, too elusive 
1. The following, for instance, is 
ttle baffling: “It cannot be too em- 
illy repeated that the great and 
vable objection to them (pisé build- 
5 the very raw material of which 
valls are made, with the implied 
‘ation of various standards. This 
‘ation need not be specified in 
| Those who know and feel it will 
‘ed the particulars.”” Such vague 
tous hostility renders effective 
1} a little difficult. It would be 
‘to fit a jelly-fish with under-shirt 
Jats. But, so far as I can make him 
ir, McR.’s” root objections to pisé 
sed on ethical, sentimental, and 
‘ligious grounds. In his view, it 
(Jained that earth should lie loose 
‘aghly horizontal, and to compress 
hat It stands erect in monolithic 
»> aN impious act, against God and 
and all nice feeling, and likely to 
alamities onthe foolish head of him 
SO presumptuous as to so divert it 
/S Proper and pre-ordained function 
jing his daily bread. One would 
Pought that this high office would 
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in itself have commended the common soil 
to an honoured place in the estimation of 
“Mr. McR.” But, no, it pleases his 
humour to stigmatise it as a base and 


ignoble substance. If earth be indeed 
base, so also are the rest of the old 
“elements ’—air, fire, and water. Yet do 
we make a very fair use of them. Bricks, 


we are told, possess an inherent dignity 
peculiar to the genus “cooked.” They 
have, it is asserted, been purged of their 


native grossness and ennobled by the 
magic touch of fire. It is a beautiful 


thought. Yet God's earth, baked by God’s 
sun, is, it seems, a mean and contemptible 
substance unfit to go to the making of a 
human habitation. He who would build a 
dwelling meet and proper for a Christian 
family must first offer up a burnt sacri- 
fice of precious coal at forty shillings a 
ton; many tons ofit. Only so will he have 
a home of bricks and “Mr. McR.’s”’ ap- 
proval. Nice hard, sand-faced, well- 
burnt bricks or nothing. But where has 
“Mr. McR.” spent the five tremendous 
years since August, 1914, whilst the old 
world died in bearing us the new? Surely 
in some secluded retreat where the news 
that all had changed was kept from the 


hanpy innocents within its gates. On no 
other assumption can his attitude be 
credibly explained or his sentimental 


trifling be excused. 


Those who are houseless and homeless 
are in no mood for levity and frivolous 
obstructionism. “Mr. McR.” pours scorn 
on the suggestion that economy—mere 
economy—should influence one’s choice of 
a material. To save a hundred or two per 
cottage by structural innovations is to him 
“unutterable meanness.’’ But £100 saved 
on each of a million cottages gives us 
£100,000,000 for further cottages or for 
other vital public works and services. 
“Mr. McR.” is magnificently above such 
gross and material considerations, He is 
unaware, I imagine, that his country is 
“not pay:ng its wav’”—he cannot have 
heard of the coal shortage, the transport 
shortage, or the labour shortage. I doub*, 
indeed, whether he has at all realised the 
gravity of the cottage shortage. In any 
case it is very evident that he knows little 
of pisé. He calls it “cheap and nasty”’ 
and scorns to find out even enough about 
it to prevent his muddling it up with 
SCN ie 


“T have never seen pisé, I never want to 
see pisé, it’s agin the Scriptures, and | 
don’t hold with it anyway ”—that is “ Mr. 
McR.’s” attitude. Still, if he should ever 
care to supplement his own imaginings 
with a few actual facts, he is very cordially 
invited to inspect the pioneer pisé cottage 
in process of building under my direction 
at Newlands Corner, near Guildford. 
There, any reasonable tests or experiments 
that he may propose will be most willingly 
made. 


But one condition attaches. If he is 
honestly convinced of error, he shall pro- 
claim his conversion to pisé (with such 
reservations as he may think fit to make) 
as loudly and publicly as he has _ pro- 
claimed his present unbelief, I will not 
yet categorically reply to his accusations 
or implications nor deal with his criticisms 
constructively. I have strong hopes that 
my present antagonist’s own persuasive 
pen may soon be brought to write in praise 
of pisé as eloquently as in damning it. 
The prophets of pisé would welcome such 
a Saul. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Athenzum, Pall Mall. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING 
IN SCOTLAND. 


The Scottish Board of Health have 
issued a circular emphasising .the. duty 
placed upon local authorities under the 
Housing and Town Plannihg, etc. (Scot- 
land), Act, 1919, to prepare and submit 
housing schemes under Part III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
for the approval of the Board. The new 
Act places a definite obligation on the local 
authority to consider the needs of their 
district with respect to the provision of 
houses, and to prepare and submit to the 
Board within three months after the pass- 
ing of the Act (i.e., by November 19, 1919) 
and thereafter as often as occasion arises 
a scheme for the exercise of their powers 
under Part III. of the 1890 Act (Section 1). 

The scheme so to be prepared and sub- 
mitted must specify the following : 

(a) The approximate number and nature 
of the houses which, in the opinion of the 
local authority, are required adequately 
to supply the needs of their district ; 

(b) The approximate number and the 
nature of the houses to be provided by the 
local authority, and wherever possible the 
average number of houses per acre ; 

(c) The approximate extent of land to 
be acquired and the localities in which 
land is to be acquired : 

(d) The time within which the scheme 
or any part thereof is to be carried into 
effect. 

The scheme may also contain such 
other provisions as may appear necessary 
or proper for the purpose of the scheme, 
and must, so far as possible, preserve exist- 
ing erections of architectural, historic, or 
artistic interest, and shall have regard to 
the natural amenities of the locality. 
During the passage of the Scottish Hous- 
ing Bill through Committee of the House 
of Commons, consideration was given to the 
question of a definition of the term “ work. 
ing classes,” for whom local authorities 
were to be held responsible for providing 
houses. It was, however, not considered 
practicable to frame a definition, and, 
accordingly, no definition of that term 
appears in the Act. In interpreting the 
term, however, local authorities will appre- 
ciate that a definition cannot be arrived 
at by adopting solely an income or occu- 
pation standard, and it is intended that 
the term should be interpreted liberally. 
They are aware from the publications 
issued by the Board of the types of houses 
the Board would be prepared to approve, 
and these will be a guide to the local 
authority in coming to a determination as 
to the persons for whom they must provide 
houses. 

There are enclosed copies of the form 
upon which the local authority should sub- 
mit for the approval of the Board their 
scheme under Section I. of the Act, It is 
not intended that the scheme should be a 
detailed one with plans and estimates. It 
will in effect be an outline or programme 
of the local authority’s proposals specified 
under various heads, and deals only with 
the approximate number and nature of 
the houses. In arnivine at their estimate, 
the local authority should have regard to 
the number of houses recuired by reason 
of (a) overcrowding and congestion ; (b) 
proposed closure and demolition of unin- 
habitable houses; (c) increase of popula- 
tion ; (d) new industries ; and (e) any other 
causes. The local authority or their off- 
cials will no doubt have in their possession 
sufficient information to-enable them to 
arrive at the approximate number of houses: 
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required, but the local authority should con- 
sider whether, in-regard to the number of 
houses necessary to remove existing over- 
crowding, additional and later information 
might not be obtained from other local 
organisations, such as the local Food 
Control Committee, whose records will 
show the number of families and persons 
occupying each dwelling-house. 

Where any local authority consider that 
no scheme is necessary for their area, the 
Board desire that the local authority will 
at once inform them of their decision, and 
at the same time submit a statement in 
support of the opinion that no scheme is 
required. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that the powers of a local 
authority under Part III. of the 1890 Act, 
as amended by the new Act, under which 
they are bound to submit their scheme, 
include power not only to erect new 
houses, but also to acquire existing houses, 
and to alter, enlarge, repair, and improve 
them so as to make them fit for habita- 
tion as houses for the working classes 
(Section 11 of the new Act). This power 
will be specially useful in the case of local 
authorities who may consider that the 
needs of their district could best be met by 
the acquisition and repair of existing 
houses, but other local authorities will no 
doubt consider whether some measure of 
relief of the existing housing shortage in 
their areas might not be speedily secured 
by the exercise of this power while their 
scheme for the erection of new houses is 
being developed. The Board desire, how- 
ever, to point out that they would not be 
disposed to approve of a scheme for the 
acquisition and repair of existing houses 
unless the houses can be acquired and can 
be brought up to a modern standard of 
accommodation and habitability at a 
reasonable cost. 

Before the Board finally approve any 
scheme the local authority must furnish 
estimates of the cost of the scheme, and of 
the rents expected to be derived from the 
houses provided under the scheme 
(Section 1). These particulars will not, 
however, be required at the outset when 
the local authority first submit their 
scheme, and, accordingly, the submission 
of a scheme need not be delayed pending 
a decision on these points, In the event 
of a local authority failing to fulfil the 
duty placed on them to prepare and carrv 
out a scheme, the Board are given full 
powers to prepare and carry nut a scneme 
and to recover the whole cost from the local 
authority (Section 3). 

The following are the time limits fixed 
under the Act and regulations in regard 
to the submission and carrying out of 
schemes under Section 1 of the Act: 

Before November 19, 1919. Outline 
scheme to be submitted under Section 1 of 
the new Act. 

Before August 19, 1920. Reasonable 
progress to have been made, to the satis- 
faction of the Board, with the carrying out 
of the scheme. 

Before August 19, 1922, or such later 
date as the Board may allow. The scheme 
to have been carried into effect (i.e., by the 
completion of all the houses to be provided 
under the scheme). 

Fuller details of the manner in which 
the above assistance is to be given will be 
found in regulations which, subject to the 
approval of the Treasury, the Board hope 
to issue on an early date. Meantime, the 
Board desire to point out that the local 
authority must net delay the preparation 
of their scheme pending the issue of these 
regulations. 
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MILITARY BRIDGES AND THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT. 


At the Bournemouth meeting of the 
British Association Professor C. E. Inglis 
gave a descriptive account of the various 
types of portable bridges evolved to meet 
the requirements of war. 

The first bridge, which came into exist- 
ence in June, 1914, was the work of the 
Royal Engineer Unit of the Cambridge 
O.T.C. The main characteristics of the 
design survived almost unchanged during 
the process of evolution from the original 
light type down to the recent substantial 
structures capable of carrying the heaviest 
military load—a forty-ton tank. The 
light bridge consists of a number of four- 
sided pyramids. Their bases joined 
together form tthe roadway, and a series 
of struts coupling together the apices of 
successive pyramids constitutes the top 
compression boom of the bridge. The 
main members are steel tubes attached at 
their ends to cast-steel junction boxes. 
The bays out of which the bridge is 
formed are all identical, each consisting 
of two horizontal tension tubes, one hori- 
zontal compression tube, one cross-beam 
or transom, one pyramid, and one gang- 
board, The four legs of the pyramid are 
permanently hinged to the top junction 
box, and they fold together, forming a 
single unit convenient for transport. The 
square base to which the lower ends of the 
pyramid legs are attached is braced by 
diagonal rods, which can be strained tight 
bv means of turn-buckles. These  dia- 
gonal bracing rods are permanently 
hinged to the transom, and form an in- 
tegral part of that unit. The roadway in 
its earliest and simpiest form consisted of 
a central line of gangboards, with their 
ends resting freely on the transoms and of 
just sufficient width to allow the passage 
of infantry marching in single file. Later 
a more commodious decking was provided 
which enabled horses to be led across. 
The base of the pyramid is a square of 
8-ft. side, and the vertical height of the 
compression tube above the tension tubes 
is also 8 ft. The strength of the bridge is 
calculated to carry infantry in single file 
crowded closely together over a clear 
space of 96 ft. Owing to the stresses in 
the tube being strictly axial the rigidity is 
remarkable for so light a structure. The 
maximum deflection for a span of 96 ft. 
fully loaded does not exceed 2 in., and 
the triangular section of the guides 
renders it almost equally stiff in a lateral 
direction. The weight of a bay, includ- 
ing the footway, is about s7olb., and the 
weight of a 96-ft. span about 2.75 tons. 
The bridge can be used inverted, and then 
becomes a deck bridge suitable for light- 
wheeled traffic. When so used it is sup- 
ported on substantial projecting horns, 
which are bolted to the two end transoms. 
In trials the bridge was ready for traffic 
eleven minutes after the parts had been 
unloaded and laid out. This rapidity of 
construction is due in part to the simple 
but efficient jointing device and to the 
method of launching over the gap. In an 
enlarged form of this type of bridge the 
bays were 12 ft. wide and 12 ft. long and 
the pyramids 12 ft. high. This bridge 
could carry field guns and general service 
wagons crowded as closely as possible on 
a o6-ft. clear span, the safe distributed 
load being twenty-four tons. With the 
exception of the decking, which consisted) 
of lines of gang-boards flanked by rolled 
steel] joists, this bridge was identical with 
the original type. A bridge for motor 
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lorries and heavy guns was then 
This had a central roadway, Io ft. 
kerbs, supported on substantial + 
beams hung from the centres . 
transoms of the two _ paralle 
wheeled traffic passing along th 
roadway. 


The most difficult problem in 
was the determination of a 
satisfactory method of connectin 
ends permanently into the t 
ideal aimed at was to obtain 
ment that would break the 
than let go. In the licht bridg 
nection was made by rolling th 
shallow corrugated grooves turn 
cylindrical portion of the tube 
for thicker tubes it was foun 
forcing the tube well down 
grooves its walls became redu 
thickness and that the strength of 
suffered. Oxy-acetylene welding 
but had to be abandoned owing t 
certainty of the human eleme 
work, and recourse was had to 
in which the tube end is scre 
tube thickened at the extremiti 
pensate for the loss of section 
cutting of the inner and o 
threads. Ths type of connect 
every satisfaction. The new re 
bridge was made stronger than 
of the moment dictated, and was. 
to carry a dead load of eighty-fou 
distributed over an 84-ft. span. Un 
test load of 100 tons the central defi 
was 1% in., with no permanent set. | 
the working load the maximum q 
was limited to seven and a ha 
about half the elastic limit, and 
pression tubes were not loaded 
than one-third of their theore 
ling load. The weight of t 
twenty-five and a hialf tons, compare: 
favourably with that of any other t 
military bridge having the sam 
power. Even under service conditi 
bridge could be completed and tr 
traffic in the course of a single n 
last phase in the evolution of these bi 
was the tank bridge. The 12-ft. 
gular type, though strong enougl 
tubes to bear a forty-ton tank 
84-ft. gap, was deficient in stre 
transoms andi decking, and was 
in width to accommodate the la 
tanks, with their widely 
sponsons. The condition called 
design 40 per cent. heavier than 
type. The bays are 1 ft. by @ 
horizontal tubes are identical 
changeable with the diagonal tu 
tubes have an internal diameter 
with a thickness of 3 in., and 
type. The bays are 15 ft. by I 
narrow track of the tanks conce 
load to such an extent that n 
than an 18-in. by 7-in, steel j 
suffice. The decking is suppo 
four 12-in. by 6-in. steel iois 
deck planks are roin. by 5 in. 
The bridge was primarily desi, 
a forty-ton tank over a clear ga 
but the span can be increased 
By the use of a special form 
trolley of the caterpillar class a 
able length of bridge can be 
across country fully decked and 
action. A tank pushing fron 
supplies the motive power, and 
can be laid! in position w:thou 
being exposed, the tank bei 
ately able to use the bridge. — 
type of bridge described was des 
crossing canals at lock entrances 
clear width does not exceed 20 ft 


terials on Site of Works.—The 
me, clay, gravel, and sand, and 
materials and things excavated 
works, or existing on the site 
hire to remain the property of the 
|, and are to be at the disposal of 
actor so far only as use can be 
‘them for the purposes of the con- 
ject to the approval of the engi- 
-/urveyor. 

icles of Value Found in Excava- 
. fossils, coins, or other articles of 
+ or value whatsoever, which may 
, In carrying out the works, are to 
jiately delivered into the custody 
gineer or surveyor by the person 
'| discover them. 

Milling. —When a length of sewer 
¢ completed in the manner here- 
(cribed, and approved, tthe trench 
cut once filled in. The best of the 
taken out of the trench is to be 
this purpose. Where the pipe is 
unded by concrete, the first layer 
.d material free from large stones 
carefully placed round the pipes, 
» to injure or displace them, well 
ind trodden in to a depth of 9 in. 
} pipes. The remainder of the 
then to be punned in layers of not 
}n 6 in. with an iron punner, and, 
cessary, sufficient water is to be 
| consolidate the filling. The 
scare fis to be taken to ensure the 
ihe trench being perfectly solid, in 
tirelieve the pines of the weight of 
;incumbent material, and the top 
(timber is not to be removed until 
i part of the trench is thoroughly 
ted. 

ads and Footpaths to be Made 
Nhen the sewers are laid in exist- 
‘ts, the material forming the sur- 
foundations of the carriageway or 
ls first to be removed, kept sepa- 
1 set aside in heaps for replace- 
ven the trench is filled in. Any 
y is to be made up, and the sur- 
ll carriagéways and footways dis- 
y the execution of the works is to 
, good to the same thickness, and 
ne material, as the existing street. 
apa material requiredi for this 
will be measured and paid for as 


ic 


~ 
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ying and Jointing Salt-glazed 
pes.—All salt-glazed ware pipes 
2 of the quality previously speci- 
of the several dimensions indi- 
| the drawings. They are to be 
lhe respective positions shown on 
|, and at the respective depths 
4 the sections. The whole of the 
‘ed are to be examined by such 
lr persons as may be appointed for 
(pose, and all pipes that are con- 
are to be removed from the works 
‘i ‘The sewers are to be made and 
paeht, and no trench in which 
ve been laid, and the joints made, 
‘led in until the cement has set and 
t_ length of sewer has been tested, 
(aired, and approved. All lengths 
“are to be laid in perfectly straight 
‘tween manholes. All necessary 
per bends, junctions, and reduc- 
@s are to be provided and fixed in 
All pipes are to be fitted together 
tain the best alignment before 
wered into the trenches. Each 
) be laid in the trench singly, with 
2] and socket let into the shaping 
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Standard Specification for Roads 


(Concluded from No. 1290, page 397.) 


and recesses formed therefor, so that the 
pipes may have an even bearing through- 
out their length. The joints are to be 
carefully made by first inserting and caulk- 
ing a double ring of tarred gaskin to pre- 
vent the mortar from entering the pipe, 
and afterwards filling with cement mortar 
(two parts of sand to one part of cement), 
the joint being finished with a neat fillet 
bevelled off from the outer rim of the 
socket to the barrel of the inserted pipe. 
Care is to be taken that the inside of all 
pipes is left perfectly clean and free from 
obstructions of any kind. 

s6. Patent Pipes.—Where patent pipes 
are specified they are to be laid on the 
most approved) method adopted by the 
firms supplying such pipes. 

57. Concrete Around Pipes.—Where 
the nature of the ground requires, and in 
such positions as may be directed, salt- 
glazed ware pipe sewers are to be bedded 
on and haunched up with concrete, and 
where they are laid at a greater depth of 
cover than 12 ft., or a less depth of cover 
than 4 ft. 6in. under carriageways, they 
are to be entirely surrounded with con- 
crete, Where the pines are bedded on 
concrete the concrete is to be not less than 
6in. in thickness underneath and at the 
sides of the pipes, and the haunching is 
to be carried up to the centre of the pipe 
and bevelled off to the surface of the pipe. 
Where the pipes are entirely surrounded 
with concrete, the thickness of the con- 
crete is to be not less than 6in. measured 
from the outside of the pipe. The con- 
crete is to be lowered into the trench in 
buckets or suitable troughing, and is not 
to be dropped on to the pipes from a 
height. It is then to be carefully filled 
in round the pipes and allowed sufficient 
time to set before the filling in of the 
trench is commenced. 

58. Laying and Jointing Cast Iron 
Pipes.—Where required, cast iron pipes as 
previously specified are to be carefully 
laid in the trenches and firmly bedded. 
Before being put in nlace or jointed up, 
they are to be carefully brushed out to re- 
move soil or other matter which may have 
accumulated inside. All pipes are to be 
carefully driven home before the joint is 
made. The joint is to be made with strip 
lead, well driven home, so as to leave 2 in. 
depth of socket, properly run with molten 
lead and well caulked. Lead wool or 
ribbonite may be used for jointing in the 
following manner: Only one turn of lead 
wool or ribbonite is to be put in at one 
time, and each layer is to be well caulked 
all round. 

59. Junctions and  Connections.—Y 
junctions for gully and house connections, 
fitted where necessary with a _ proper 
stopper secured with weak lime mortar, 
are to be inserted on the sewers (soil and 
surface water) in the positions shown on 
the drawings and elsewhere as directed. 
All junctions and connections are to be 
laid complete up to the gullies or fore- 
courts prior to the construction of the 
road and their positions marked. 

60. Manholes.—The manholes are to be 
built in the positions shown on the plans, 
and in accordance with the detail draw- 
ings. They are to be of g-in. brickwork 
set in cement mortar upon concrete bases 
9 in, in thickness. Where the depth to 
invert level does not exceed 6 ft., the 
chamber is to be 3 ft. square inside in 
plan, and the brickwork is to be corbelled 
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and Sewers 


over to receive the cast iron cover frame, 
or brought wp vertically to receive a 6in. 
stone slab upon which the cast iron cover 
frame is to be set. The frames are to be 
bedded in cement on the brickwork or 
stone slab, and the covers left flush with 
the surface of the ground or roadway, as 
the case may be. Where the depth to in- 
vert level exceeds 6 ft., the chamber is to 
be 4ft. 6in. by 3ft. inside, partly 
arched over with a brick two-ring arch, 
and a shaft is to be carried up and cor- 
belled over to receive the cast iron cover 
frame, which is to be bedded in cement. 
Salt-glazed half channel pipes of the re- 
quired size and curves are to be laid and 
bedded in cement on the concrete base to 
the same line and fall as the sewer, unless 
otherwise indicated on the drawings. 
Both sides of the channel pipes are to be 
benched up in concrete, and rendered in 
cement 34 in. in thickness, and formed to 
a slope of not less than 1 in 12 to the 
channel. The ends of all pipes are to be 
properly built-in and neatly finished off 
with cement mortar. Where the diameter 
of the pipe is 9 in. or more, a 4%-in. ring 
arch is to be turned over the end. Where 
the depth of the invert exceeds 3 ft. below 
the surface of the ground, galvanised 
wrought iron step irons of approved pat- 
tern are to be built in the brickwork every 
four courses, with such additional hand 
irons as may be necessary for safety. 
Alternatively, manholes may be _ con- 
structed of pre-cast concrete made in ac- 
cordance with the detail drawings, and 
bedded on concrete 6in. thick. The joints 
are to be made and neatly pointed with 
cement mortar. The manhole cover 
frames are to be bedded on a concrete bed 
ring to prevent the weight of cover bear- 
ing on the shaft. Galvanised wrought 
iron step irons are to be fixed into the 
tubbing during the process of manufac- 
ture. 

61.. Road Gullies.—Road gullies as pre- 
viously described are to be fixed in the 
positions shown on the plan. They are to 
be set upon a concrete foundation 6 in. 
thick and surrounded with concrete 6 in. 
thick. Cast iron frames and grids, and, 
where necessary, overflow plates, of ap- 
proved patterns, are to be set on concrete 
or brickwork above the gully, so that the 
grid finishes flush with the channel of the 
carrlageway. Six-inch salt-glazed ware 
pipes connecting each gully to the sewer 
are to be laid and jointed in cement as 
previously specified. 

62. Sewer Ventilators.—Sewer venti- 
lators are to be provided at the heads of 
all sewers and elsewhere as directed. They 
are to be connected to manholes where pos- 
sible, the connections consisting of salt- 
glazed ware pipes, not less than 6 in. in 
diameter, jointed with cement mortar and 
surrounded by concrete 6 in. thick. 
Where it is impracticable to connect to a 
manhole, a lamphole is to be constructed 
of salt-glazed ware pipes of the same dia- 
meter as the sewer, but not exceeding 
12 in., rising vertically from a square junc- 
tion off the sewer. The junction pipe is 
to be bedded on concrete 12in. thick 
throughout its length, and the pipes form- 
ing the lamphole shaft are to be sur- 
rounded with concrete 9 in. thick, and 
finished at the top with three-course brick- 
work corbelled out to receive a cast-iron 
cover and frame of approved pattern hav- 
ing a clear opening of not less than 11 in. 
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The ventilating shaft is to be of cast iron 
not less than 6in. diameter if circular, not 
less than 6 in, X 4 in. if rectangular. A 
rust chamber is to be provided at the foot 
of the shaft. Wherever possible the shaft 
is to be attached to a building, and carried 
to a safe height above adjacent chimney 
pots or windows. Where a rectangular 
pipe is used, it is to be blocked out from 
the wall so as to give a space of at least 
1% in. between the shaft and the wall. In 
cases where it is impracticable to fix the 
shaft to a building, an independent 
column is to be erected on an approved 
site. The column is to be not less than 
25 ft. in height, with its base securely 
bedded in a block of concrete of the 
dimensions specified; a rust chamber is 
to be provided. In all cases a wire cage 


is to be fixed at the head of the ventilating 
shaft. 


ESTIMATING ON BUILDING 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. Cyrus J. Parker, in presenting a 
paper on the above subject to the North- 
West Master Builders’ Convention, Seattle, 
said that in estimating, a man had to miake 
up a system of his own, and every man’s 
method of contracting was peculiar to him- 
self. It would be impossible to lay down 
such a system for another man, while he 
might take the system worked out and be 
very successful with it. 

An architect frequently resorted to gene- 
ralities in his specifications, such as 
“according to the satisfaction of the 
architect ” and “in first-class workmanlike 
manner” and “materials the best 
quality.” Those were a few, and there were 
many others, put in specifications to which 
consideration had to be given in esitimat- 
ing. How was a contractor to know the 
specific temperamentalism of an architect 
when he wants it done to the satisfaction 
of the architect when he does not know 
what will satisfy the architect. So there 
should not be a general item of that kind 
in the specifications. 

There was. not one contractor in a hun- 
dred who read the clause, “materials of 
best quality ’’ and realised the interpreta- 
tion that an architect intended to place on 
it. These must all be considered in esti- 
mating. And then came the clause say- 
Ing: “This is intended to be a complete 
job, supposed to include everything neces- 
sary even though it is not particularly 
mentioned.” Half of the plumbing might 
be mentioned. But the nart that was not 
mentioned must be put in f that kind of 
specification was dealt with. These items 
in compiling estimates were just as impor- 
tant as taking off the quantities. In fact 
they were often more important. 

In the past many contractors resorted to 
asking sub-bids on their work. They 
acted on the sub-bids they sot and guessed 
at the rest. Many of them took sub-bids 
and immediately after they had _ been 
awarded the contract the contractors forgot 
the sub-bidder who save the bid and 
wasted time on it, and immediately started 
out to find more sub-bidders, after having 
taken the time of the original sub-bidder. 

It seemed that it might be possible for 
contractors to get together and adopt some 
svstem of quantity surveying which could 
be used as a check against the quantities 
taken off. It was not practical for con- 
tractors to take the immense risks taken in 
the past. The contractor should prepare 
himself so that he would take the entire 
quantities from the plan and not be tied 
up to a sub-contractor. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CONCRETE 
COTTAGES AT BRAINTREE. 


Great interest was evinced yesterday 
week by a large gathering of architects, 
engineers, and representatives of housing 


committees, who visited the housing 
scheme of the Braintree Co-operative 
Homes, Ltd. (a public utility society 


under the new Act) on the invitation of the 
Unit Construction Co., Ltd., the contrac- 
tors for the work. 

Those who advocate the employment of 
concrete construction as a specific for the 
national malady of house shortage, and 
others whose cautious conservatism bids 
them approach the question with circum- 
spection were equally able to examine 
critically several cottages—two of which 
are finished and occupied, and others are 
being erected—where the contractors have 
adopted their Unit method of concrete 
block construction, and study at frst 
hand each successive stage of the opera- 
tions, from the foundations to the flat roof. 

Briefly, the principle which the contrac- 
tors have applied is the subordination of 
all wall lengths, widths of door, window, 
and fireplace openings, to the dimensions 
of the concrete block used in the structure. 
By thus arranging that every such 
measurement is a multiple of the block 
Jength there is no need to cut the mate- 
rial. 

The outer walls are hollow, and consist 
of two equal thicknesses of blocks con- 
nected by means of metal wall ties, and 
separated by an uninterrupted vertical 
cavity two and a half inches in width, the 
overall dimension being eleven inches. 
Partition walls are one block thick. 

As regards the floors and roofs, these 
are of concrete reinforced with expanded 
metal, and have their bearing on the inner 
thickness only of the outer walls. The 
cottages are fitted throughout with Crittal 
steel _ casements, staircases and door 
frames, while the floors are covered with 
a jointless material rounded at the junc- 
tion with the walls and turned up to form 
a small skirting. 

One hundred houses are projected, vary- 
ing in size from those with living-room, 
scullery, and bath-room combined, and 
three bed-rooms, to the largest type, which 
contain living-room, parlour, kitchen, hall, 
four bedrooms and bath-room. 

In appearance the buildings hardly con- 
form to the accepted ideal of picturesque- 
ness inherent in us all, and demanded by 
the public, and when the scheme is com- 
pleted it will probably be found that as a 
whole the effect will be somewhat monoto- 
nous. Nevertheless, this attempt to solve 
the great problem of providing vast 
numbers of habitable dwellings without 
delay is one which will be watched with 
the greatest interest, and the experience 
derived from the experiment will doubtless 
provide valuable data. 


THE TESTING OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


The Bureau of Standards is conducting 
mechanically controlled weathering tests 
at Washington on samples of various 
building stones and has already obtained 
disintegration of some specimens in less 
than 100 successive freezings anid! thaw- 
ings, while others show practically no 
signs of disintegration after 300 such ex- 
posures. The cracking of stucco surfaces 
is largely due to the volume changes in 
the mortar which occur during the time 
of its setting. In order to determine, if 
possible, methods by which this injurious 
cracking may be eliminated, the Bureau 
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is carrying out an investigati 

nature of shrinkage occuring in 
mixes of lime and cement morta 
found that a high humidity may, 
siderable extent, off-set contra 
will produce less shrinkage than 
otherwise have taken place, eve: 
high humidity has lasted only 
time ; moreover, if expansion is 
by retention of water at the surfa 
expansion will perhaps permanen 
set a similar contraction. Tie resi 
tained at the present time are 
masked by the high atmospheric hy 
and cannot yet be considered as | 
sive. The Bureau’s investigati 
unsoundness of lime plasters ha ts 
resulted in two definite conclusions ; 
the plaster sand should contain py. 
1 per cent. of sodium chloride, 
of magnesium chloride, and 10 pet 
of red clay : and, second, specimen 
of twelve different plastering sand| 
as many different cities indicate th; 
rior quality of sand is frequently ; 
sible for the so-called “ pop pa ( 
plaster. Eight of these twelve sa 
unsound plasters, and there is ey, 
that this was not due to the lime. 


COTTAGE DESIGN 


CONSTRUCTION. 4 

The Ministry of Health have issu 
following communication with rege 
the designing and building of cottag 
rural areas houses of one storey « 
economically designed, and the wa’ 
be of lighter construction than fc 
storey cottages. It is desirable forr 
tects when preparing their designs¢ 
adapt them that alternative tender: 
be obtained for walls construc ed 
wise than in 11-in. cavity brick wa| 
for the bedroom floors otherwise tha 
wood flooring on wood joists, Int 
localities materials suitable for ec 
are available at or near a site, and thé 
various simple machines bv which cc 
blocks can be made on the site | 
works and used for building instd 
bricks. | Many simple forms of cot 
tion are now being offered, and a nf 
of these approved by the Ministry. 
essential, however, of all approved) 
is that there should be a continuo} 
cavity between the outer and inner § 
of the wall, and that a proper walt 
should be provided, binding the two é 
together to receive the. roof-plate | 
head of the wall. On the first floor 
plates are not required, and if the 
wood floor the joists can bear dint 
the inner leaf of the wall. 
The bedroom floors can be forme 
3-in. thick fine concrete, on expé 
metal reinforcement, with pre-ca! 
inforced concrete beams. These | 
can be calculated for a safe load of 
per sq. ft. plus the weight of the 
sing a factor of safety of one-four 
using a factor o y our 
breaking load. In many ~~ 
being built these bedroom concrete | 
finished with a steel float, form 
floor, and although in the fir. 
some prejudice has existed aga 
they are afterwards preferred 0 
of cleanliness. The material 
conductor, slow to absorb and s 
with heat, and, being in conta 
warm air of the upper parts of 
below, it gradually acauires an 
temperature which does not give 
to bare feet. In any case, a fe 
the bedside and utensils are 2 
required. 
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EKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


return of housing progress issued 
by the Ministry of Health states: 


jumber of new schemes submitted 
| Ministry during the week ended 
Jber 20 was 180, bringing the total 
of schemes submitted by local 
fies and public utility societies to 
comprising approximately 46,000 
| The total number of schemes ap- 
J is 1,643, comprising about 2,000 


The number of house plan 
Su submitted is 587,  repre- 
35,153 houses. House plan 
; representing 21,509 houses 


en approved. In pursuance of the 
of converting suitable. houses into 
¢ the working classes, the London 
iz Board have now inspected 3,500 
x houses in London. Of this num- 
0 have been found to be suitable 
| purpose in view, and it may be 
‘d that they will be readily available 
ae Additional houses to the 
of 950, which have been under the 
¢on of the Board, may, it is hoped, 
id obtainable for this purpose of 
sion. The Ministry of Health have 
ied a Committee whose duty it will 
msider the principles which should 
ted in the clearance of slum areas. 
ley, which is a sub-committee of the 
sy Council on Housing will be 
jis the Slums Areas Committee, and 
ssist of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
,s chairman, Mrs. E. Barton, Mr. 
eiss, and Mr. E. J. Brown, to whom 
\lison has added Mr. C. W. Bower- 
[P., Dr. W. J. Howarth (medical 
ore for the City of London), 
¥C. Maxwell,and Mr. G. L. Pepler. 
inistry of Health have also ap- 
« an Agricultural Rents Committee 
(der the initial rents to be charged 
_ authorities for houses built under 
vernment scheme in rural areas. 
Committee Mr. H. Hobhouse is the 
im, and the members are Mr. H. R. 
te Mrs. A. D. Sanderson Furniss. 
whom are members of the Housing 
3y Committee. Dr, Addison has 
ito the membership Mr. R. R. 
13 and Mr. FE. F. C. Mosse, and a 
satative of Labour will be ap- 


Both these Committees will 
(an early date. 
tls of local authorities’ schemes 


th during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

es Submitted.—The number sub- 
emeo.scven local authorities was 
nging the total number of schemes 
(7, Covering approximately 42,210 


yaes_ Approved.—Eighty-one 
rs were approved, comprising an 
813 acres. This brings the total 

of local authorities’ schemes ap- 
| to 1,624, covering approximately 
qveres. . 


i Lay-outs. 

aes Submitted.—T hirty-nine 
> were submitted by twenty-three 
‘thorities, bringing the total num- 
{ chemes submitted to 891. 

aes Approved.—T went y - seven 
‘) Promoted bv twenty-two local 
1€s, were approved, bringing the 
mber of schemes approved to 463. 
2es_  Submitted.—Forty-five full 
and two part schemes, represent- 
17 houses, were submitted by thirty- 
‘al authorities. This brings the 


i 
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total number of local authorities’ schemes 
to 557, and the number of houses to 30,520. 

Schemes Approved. — Twenty-six full 
schemes and two part schemes, promoted 
by twenty-three local authorities, were ap- 
proved, bringing the total number of full 
schemes approved to 348 and the number 
of houses represented to 20,918. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND 
PRIVATE BUILDING. 


The Ministry of Health announce: 
The Ministry have had under considera- 
tion every method which might be taken 
to secure the early provision of houses in 
places where, though the immediate need 
is acute, the houses in course of erection 
by the local authority are not likely to be 
immediately ready for occupation in suffi- 
cient numbers. Among the expedients 
which the Ministry think might usefully 
be adopted to meet the situation is one 
furnished by a clause in the Housing Act 
of 1919 to which sufficient public attention 
has not perhaps been directed. 

It is the clause under which the local 
authority may buy or may lease houses 
which are suitable for the working-classes 
and which are either in course of erection 
or are about to be erected at the hands of 
a private builder. The clause is one which 
might give a useful opportunity to a small 
builder who, while he is unable to tender 
for a big scheme, might yet be in a posi- 
tion to erect three or four cottages. Such 
builders would do well to get into commu- 
nication with their local authority and to 
submit proposals. 

The contract between the builder and 
the local authority would require the 
approval of the Ministry of Health. It is 
not proposed that houses built in this way 
should be in any way inferior to the houses 
built by the local authority, but it is pos- 
sible that more latitude might be allowed 
to the builder in such matters as material 
and fitments than is possible when the 
whole of the construction is governed by 
detailed specification. The builder will 
also have the advantage of obtaining his 
material from the Director of Building 
Material Supplies at the usual discount. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Oil Fuel for Domestic Cookery. 

T. W. (Ipswich) writes: “The article 
entitled ‘Oil Fuel for Domestic Cookery,’ 
which appeared in your issue of the roth 
inst., has greatly interested me, and I shall 
be obliged if you will give me the name of 
the oil stove referred to therein and shown 
in the photograph which illustrated the 
article.”’ 

—In reply to the above correspondent, 
and many others who have written to us in 
similar terms, we wish to state that the 
writer of the article informs us that the 
oil stove in question is the “New Perfec- 
tion,’? concerning which the Anglo- 
American Oil Co. will doubtless furnish 
further particulars. 


Concrete Cottages. 

1. -e*(London; -S.W.) writes? “Iv ant 
commissioned by a client to prepare plans 
for the construction of concrete cottages 
which shall show a return for his outlay. 
As much depends upon the make of the 
concrete-block machine employed on the 
works, I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
give me the names of a few makers whose 
plant will give satisfaction from the point 
of view of initial cost and output of mate- 
rial;?? 

—For the names of makers, recourse 
should be had to our advertising pages. 
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GLASGOW COMPETITION 
RESULTS. 

The awards have been issued in the 


competition for plans of houses and lay- 
outs of sites, prizes for which were pro- 
vided by a prominent citizen. The 
assessors were Messrs, James Thomson, 
city engineer, Dundee; A. Horsburgh 
Campbell, director of housing, Edin- 
burgh; and Thomas Nisbet, master of 
works and city engineer, Glasgow. The 
awards are as follows: 

Lay-out of lands of Kennyhill, Riddrie, 
Blackhill, and Lethamhill, with plans, 
etc., of thouses.—First premium, £400. 
No design of sufficient merit; second, 
#250, Alex..T. Scott, London; ‘third, 
£150; i Longstreth Thompson, 
A.M. Inst.C.E. ; Reginald Dunn, 
Me Peleeeand="S=) sPoimton Taylor, 
ARLB A. London’; fourth, £100, C. 
Harold Norton, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

Lay-out of lands at Copawhill for three- 
storey tenements, with plans of houses. — 
First premium, £150, Cruickshank and 
Seward, Manchester; second, froo, no 
design of sufficient merit; third, £50, the 
assessors reco#imend this premium should 
be awarded to each of W. E. C. O. 


Venden, Rugby; and Malcolm Stark, 
London. Extra awards of £25 to each of 
Charles Mitchell, M.S.A., Edinburgh ; 


and William Friskin, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

Lay-out of lands of Mosspark.—First 
premium, £150, F. Longstreth Thomp- 
son, A.M.Inst.C.E.; Reginald Dunn, 
M.T.P.I.; S. Pointon Taylor, A.R.I.B.A., 
The Osiers, Chiswick Mall, London; 
second, £100, James Coutts, Aberdeen ; 
third, £50, the assessors recommend this 
premium should be awarded to each of 
Harold Slicer, London; and William 
Friskin, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

Lay-out of land between Shettleston and 
Tolcross.—First premium, £200, F. Long- 
streth .Thompson, A.M.Inst.C.E.; Regi- 
nald Dunn, M.T.P.I.;S. Pointon Taylor, 
A.R.I.B.A., London; second (£100) and 
third £50, divided between Arthur J. Price 
and Sons, Lytham; and Harold Slicer, 
London. 

Improving partly-developed area lying 
between Springburn Road and _ Spring- 
burn Park (Lay-out design).—First pre- 
mium, £200, John Boyd Brodie, M.I.C.E., 


Glasgow; second, £100, no design of 
sufficient, merit; third, - £50, W. -A. 
Robertson, Glasgow. 

Model with relative plan of semi- 


detached cottages of four or five apart- 
ments each.—First premium, £100, David 
Skinner, Glasgow; second, £50, W. E. 
Bannister, Glasgow; third, £25, Charles 
G. McGibbon, Glasgow, 

Model with relative plan of two-storey 
block containing two houses of three or 
four apartments in each storey.—First 
premium, £100, David Lawrie, Govanhill, 
Glasgow; second, £50, James W. Reid, 
Paisley ; third, £25, Donald J. Cameron, 
Glasgow. 

Model with relative plan of a two-storey 
block containing four houses of three 
apartments in each storey.—First pre- 
mium, £100, Donald J. Cameron, Glas- 
gow ; second, £50, no award made; third, 
£25, no competitor ; snecial award of £25 
for models of this and Competition No. 7 
to W. E. Bannister, Newlands, Glasgow. 

Plan of house with fitments and equip- 
ment.—First premium, 100, Malcolm 
Stark, Upper Norwood, London; second 
(£50 and third (£25) divided among Lieut. 
A. Douglas-Smith (Australian Flying 
Corps), Sydney; Donald J. Cameron, 
Glasgow; and W. A. Robertson, Glasgow. 
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Housing at Longbenton. 
Longbenton Urban Council, in order to 
relieve the overcrowding which exists in 
the district, has decided to purchase ten 
Army huts, and to convert same into 

thirty temporary dwelling-houses. 


Chesterfield Housing. 

The Chesterfield Housing Association, 
Ltd., is to proceed with the building of 
twenty-eight houses in Chesterfield. The 
houses will be erected in pairs, and a 
scheme is being prepared whereby the pro- 
spective tenants may become the owners of 
their houses on easy terms. 


Derby Housing. 

The Derby Housing Company, Ltd., 
have settled their points of difference with 
the Provision of Houses Committee of the 
Town Council. As a result of this the 
company will probably proceed to erect 106 
houses on behalf of the Corporation at 
Chaddesden. 


Architect for Newark Hovising Scheme. 
It was decided at a special meeting of 
the Newark Urban District Council to 
adopt a report presented by the Public 
Works Committee, which recommended 
that Mr. Barry Parker, of Letchworth, be 
responsible for the erection of the 100 
houses of the Newark housing scheme, 


Concrete Houses for Linthwaite (Yorks). 

The Linthwaite Urban Council have de- 
cided to enter into a contract with the 
Winget Concrete Company for the build- 
ing of fourteen houses at Cowlersley, with 
concrete blocks, as part of their housing 
scheme, at a cost of £785 per house. The 
scheme has been amended and approved 
by the Housing Commissioner. 


Clay Lump Buildings for Enfield. 

Clay lump buildings are suggested as a 
means to meet the housing difficulty in 
Enfield, where the Housing Committee are 
“on strike.” The Committtee have de- 
clined to take further steps towards the 
provison of a housing scheme, following a 
communication from the London Housing 
Board. disapproving of a local site. 


Newry Housing Scheme. 

At a Newry (Ireland) Urban Council 
meeting a resolution was adopted instruct- 
ing the Town Clerk to get into touch with 
the Secretary of the National Development 
Company of Ireland with a view to nego- 
tiating a loan of £120,000 for the carrying 
out of a scheme of building about 200 
workmen’s houses. 


Unwanted Chemical Factory. 


At a special meeting of Romford Urban 
Council, called to consider the proposed 
erection of a chemical factory at Squirrel’s 
Heath, it was resolved to adopt a town 
planning scheme for the area. This will 
give them: the power of veto. Mr. R. 
Franklin, chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee, said the council had no desire to 
stifle industry, and the only question they 
had to consider was whether this was the 
proper place for such a factory. In his 
Opinion it was not. , 


Relief of Traffic Congestion at 
Manchester. 

The preliminary committee work is pro- 
ceeding in the adjustment of the details of 
Manchester’s £2,000,000° scheme for the 
relief of street traffic congestion. The 
scheme, when carried out, will involve the 
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demolition of property and the making of 
new thoroughfares. As the tramway 
system will benefit, the Improvements and 
Building Committee of the Manchester 
City Council contend that the Tramways 
Committee ought to bear a very consider- 
able proportion of the cost. This point 
was the subject of a conference in the 
Town Hall between the committees con- 
cerned, but no decision was arrived at. 
Further negotiations on the matter will 
take place. 


- Leeds Housing Scheme. 

One of the Leeds Corporation schemes 
has so far progressed that it is now believed 
that building operations will start at the 
beginning of October. ‘This is the 
Hawkesworth Wood Estate scheme, plans 
for which were tentatively approved by 
the City Council a couple of months ago. 
The scullery type of house will be built for 
£650, and those with a parlour for £800. 


Housing Scheme Appointment. 

Belford Rural District Council has_ re- 
solved that Mr. J. Newton Fatkin, of New- 
castle, be appointed the architect to carry 
out the proposed housing scheme. A reso- 
lution was passed in favour of the State and 
public bodies taking over the responsibility 
tor housing their own employees, cottages 
used as summer residences being placed at 
the disposal of workmen, and employers of 
industrial labour undertaking the housing 
of their own employees. 


Proposed Land Purchases at Rugby. 

At a meeting of the Rugby Urban Dis- 
trict Council it was decided to purchase 
twenty acres of building land at £400 per 
acre, twelve acres at £275 per acre, and 
about 1,200 square yards at an inclusive 
sum of £3,360, subject to the approval of 
the Ministry of Health. It was also agreed 
to purchase about forty-three acres of land 
for allotment purposes at a total cost of 


£3,500. 


Houses Before Theatres. 

That priority should be given to housing 
schemes rather than to the building of 
places of amusement was the substance of 
a message which the Yorkshire and East 
Midlands Employment Council decided at 


Leeds to send to all local authorities. The 
Council urged that public authorities 


should prohibit the building of theatres 
while there ‘was scarcity of labour and 
materials for new houses. 


Welshpool Housing. 

Welshpool Town Council, which only 
adopted its housing scheme for sixty 
dwellings on garden city lines on the cast- 
ing vote of the Mayor, had another 
animated debate when an estimate of 
£4,800 for streets and sewers was pre- 
sented. The proceedings of the Housing 
Committee were severely criticised, and it 
was again only carried on the casting vote 
of the Mayor that a loan should be raised 
and work proceeded with. 


’ 


Nottingham Council Reject Garden 
City Schemes. 

Nottingham City Council, at a specially 
convened meeting, considered a motion to 
rescind the resolutions to build houses on 
different estates, under the Government 
housing scheme. The houses, it had been 
estimated, would cost £1,000 each, and 
the Housing Committee’s suggestion was 
that they should be let at £25 a year. 
Alderman Huntsman said there would be 
at the least a deficit of £50 per house, and 


rescind the whole of the Housi 


as the different schemes provided f 
erection of 4,000 houses, it. : 
annual deficit of £200,000 a yea 
lent to an extra rate of 3s. 4d. to 
the £. It was decided by twenty 
to nineteen not to proceed with 
hill-lane scheme, and it was re 


mittee’s scheme, and instruct thi 
pare immediately a scheme for th 
of tenements or dwellings on 
more central position in the ¢ 
roads are already made. 


Panel of Architects for Middlesbi 

' Housing Scheme: 

At a meeting of the Middl 
Housing Committee it was report 
the Ministry of Health had approv 
laying out of 2,500 houses at 
Marcon Grove, Whinny Bank. 
tion of local architects discus 
committee a ‘scheme for com 
signs, and suggested a panel of 
working with the borough 
instead of instituting a competit 
solution was adopted to form 
architects at a cost not exceeding 
per-year for three years. 


Inter-Allied Housing Congres, 

The Inter-Allied Housing and 
planning Congress, which was to hay 
held in London in November, ha 
postponed until May next. The 
the Congress is to bring toget 
sentatives of the Governments, 1 
palities, and town-planning associa 
the Allied countries for the p 
cussing the post-war housing pt 
of the various States. The del 
be in possession of the leg 
financial proposals of ithe G 
and will be invited to discuss a 
practical questions. These w 
the possibility of obtaining in eae 
the acceptance of a housing progi 
sufficient in its scope to secure t 
the limit of two decades every 
be housed under proper conditi 
minimum accommodation for a # 
working-class family, and the 1 
merits of cottage dwelling and block 
ing, the standards of building con: 
and the best means of encouraging | 
velopment of new and more ecor 
methods and the use of new materi) 


Cost of Housing. 
The London Housing Board 
that £1,000 each is too much to pay 
first 103 houses under Ealing’s mu! 
scheme. At its suggestion ee 
room type of house has been elin) 
and the parlour type with three be 
substituted. These houses will os 
ing of £1,078 on each of four cor 
By carrying out other suggestions | 
Housing Board’s quantity surve 
local authority has been able 
additional saving of f90 on 
the total saving on the 103 houses a: 
ing to nearly £10,000. It is hoped 
tain the early sanction of the Mini! 
Health to a loan to cover the aa) 
tenders, and to start work on 
at once. The Town Council ha 
pressed with the resolutions of 
women’s organisations against 
percentage of parlours providec 
agreed that a larger number : 
this accommodation when the 
of the scheme, comprising 136 h 
considered, 


, 


wilding Activity at Dewsbury. 
ury Corporation have approved 
yr a large amount of building. 


lesex Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
lesex County Council has decided 
id £64,000 on a sanatorium for 
lous patients. 


uth Kirkby War Memorial. 

with Kirkby parish meeting has 
| a proposal to erect a cottage hos- 
a war memorial. 


tam Council and New Cinema. 

aw of the house shortage, Fulham 
_ are asking the London County 
to refuse to allow a cinema to be 


Architectural Appointment. 

HH. Townshend Morgan, of 88, 
Street, W.C., has been appointed 
tt for the  Bradford-on-Avon 
- scheme. 


yemorial Hospital for Nelson. 
‘town’s meeting at Nelson, Lancs., 
‘ecided to proceed with the erection 
spital in memory of the local men 
d fallen in the war. The cost will 
000, and the money is to be raised 
lic subscription. 


ypewriter Factory for Leeds. 
\proposed to build 1a typewriter fac- 
Wakefield Road, Hunslet, Leeds, 
‘e of fourteen acres, and plans have 
2posited with the Leeds Corporation 
» Rothwell Urban Council, in whose 
he site is situated. 


uilding Strike in the West. 

_bricklayers, masons, carpenters, 
ners employed in constructing the 
ye new works for the National Oil 
ies, Ltd., at Skewen, near Neath, 
stike for increased rates. An effort 
made to refer the dispute to arbi- 


> 


« 


st against. Hrection of Finchley 

Cinema. 
ley District Council has received a 
‘protest against the erection of 
/ cinema theatre at Church End, 
y, it being urged that labour should 
diverted to this purpose when the 
houses is so acute, 


‘washire Fusiliers’ Memorial. 

Yar memorial the Lancashire Fusi- 
‘pose to enlarge the regimental 
sionate Fund, which was esta- 
mM 1900 during the South African 
T the benefit of the families of the 
Ad tthe disabled, and to erect a per- 
‘and visible memorial at Bury, the 
irters of the regiment. 


New Building Collapses. 

‘of a new building in erection at 
street, Bromley, collapsed, and 
Stonework, scaffolding, concrete, 
ckwork crashed to the pavement 
dway. A passing girl cyclist was 
* down and bruised and shaken, 
oldier was injured about the head 
1§ Masonry. No workmen were 


Direct Labour at Halifax. 

neeting of the Halifax Corporation 
|; \Ommittee it was reported that 
} een obtained from the 
‘ Commissioner at Leeds for the 
of sixty-two houses at Pellon and 
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The Week’s News from Far 


Holmfield by direct labour, under the 
supervision of the Halifax Borough Engi- 
neer (Mr. J. Lord). These houses are 
the first instalment of the 800 to 1,009 
required. Their erection by direct labou; 
will, it is estimated, cost not more than 
£800 per house. When tenders were re- 
ceived the cost worked out at £1,049 per 
house, which the committee regarded as 
excessive. 


New Use for an Aerodrome. 

The Huntingdon County Council is con- 
sidering a proposal to purchase Wyton 
aerodrome from the Disposals Board. The 
aerodrome, which is four miles from Hun- 
tingdon, occupies a site of over 200 acres, 


. It is equipped with many permanent build- 


ings, as well as hutments, and it is sug- 
gested that the buildings might be used 
as a sanatorium and the land developed as 
a farm colony. 


Lincoln Statue Unveiled. 

Judge Alton B. Parker, Chancellor of 
the Sulgrave Institution of America, was 
present at the unveiling by the Lord 
Mayor of the statue of Abraham Lincolu, 
which has been presented to Manchester 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The monument, which 
stands in the Platt Fields Park, is the 
work of the famous sculptor, George Grey 
Barnard. 


Building Trade Wages at Nottingham. 

Nottingham having been graded “A”’ 
under the Midland area scheme of wages 
in the building trade, the new rates now 
being paid in the district are as follow: 
Painters is. 8d. per hour, plasterers’ 
labourers 1s. 6$d., builders’ labourers and 
navvies 1s. 6d.,plumbers’ labourers 1s. 6d., 
and masons’ fixers 1s. 9d. The working 
week is forty-four hours (eight o’clock to 
five), to be reduced to 414 in winter. 


L.C.C. School of Building. 
On Monday last evening classes com- 
menced at the London County Council 


School of Building, Ferndale Road, 
Clapham, London, S.W.4. Professor 
Beresford Pite, M.A., F.R.I.B-A., is 


Director of Architecture, assisted by Mr. 
H. F. Murrell, A.R.I.B.A. Admission to 
the lectures on architectural history, held 
on Tuesday evenings, is free to the public. 


Surveying Instruments. 

The Controller to the Surplus Property 
Disposal Board states that a quantity 1‘ 
surveying instruments and apparatus, in 
cluding theodolites, levels, etc., is now 
being notified for disposal. Lists giving 
particulars are being prenared, and will 
be brought up to date as required, but in 
the meantime information may be~ ob- 
tained and some of the instruments may 
be seen at Room r1o, Caxton House, 
Tothill Street, S.W. 


Labour Hall in London. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
connection with the proposal to build a 
Labour Hall in the centre of London as a 
war memorial, in accordance with the reso- 
lution passed at last year’s Trade Union 
Congress. The Labour trustees have the 
matter in hand, while a scheme has also 
been prepared by the Co-operative Union, 
Ltd., whose proposal is for the erection of 
a big hotel and restaurant, with general 
stores and Labour offices, the building to 
be placed in the West-End shopping area. 
There has been a drawing together of the 
two movements, and a joint scheme may 
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and Near 


before long be launched. Already tenta- 
tive plans have been prepared, and many 
suggestions have been made. The idea is 
to erect an imposing building, to include 
a public hall, with a seating capacity for 
2,500 people,'a smaller hall, a residential 
hotel, club and club rooms, and co-opera- 
tive stores and offices. 
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Leaning-Chimney Straightened. 

A Yorkshire firm of steeplejacks have 
straightened a stone chimney 100 ft. high, 
which was leaning 2 ft. 9 in. A hole was 
made in the opposite side, and fourteen 
jacks, capable of bearing 300 tons, were 
inserted. The stones above the jacks were 
then removed, and the stack began 
gradually to right itself. The movement 
occupied five days. The stack has now 
been reported plumb, and the aperture 
will be built up. 


Protests Against New Government 
Offices. 

Protests from local organisations and 
public bodies are reaching the Office of 
Works against the retention of the tem- 
porary pensions offices on the open space 
facing the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, known 
as Burton Court. Burton Court was 
formerly a delightful pleasance used by 
the officers of the Brigade of Guards as a 
cricket and sports grounds, to which the 
public had right of access. 


Sale of Old Marylebone Town Hall. 

The old Town Hall of St. Marylebone 
has been sold to Messrs. Debenhams, Ltd., 
for £27,000. The premises are in Mary- 
lebone Lane, a few yards from Oxford 
Street, and it is supposed that there was 
originally a church on or near the site, as 
many skeletons were dug up in 1724. 
Pepys speaks of going to “Marrowbone 
... a pretty place it is,’’ in 1668, and the 
“Daily Journal” in 1728 announced that 
many people “had arrived in London from 
their country houses in Marylebone.” 


Belgian Gratitude to a British Architect. 

The Council of the Central Society of 
Architecture of Belgium have just con- 
ferred the rank of honorary member on 
Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., who was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects during the first three years of 
the war. The offer of this distinction was 
accompanied by an expression of the 
warmest gratitude for the unwearied help 
and sympathy which he extended to exiled 
Belgian architects during the cruel years 
of the German occupation. 


Cambridge Hospital to be Converted 

into Homes. ; 

The First Eastern Military Hospital at 
Cambridge is to be utilised to meet the 
housing shortage in the district. Autho- 
rity for its use as a temporary expedient 
has been obtained by the Town Council, 
and after modifications have been made 
about 150 dwellings can be obtained at 
once. Provision is to be made for central 
cooking, baths, etc., and there is scope for 
further development. The hospital is 
situated on the King’s and Clare Cricket 
Ground at the back of the colleges. About 
500 houses are needed to meet the present 


‘requirements, and many of the applicants 


are newly-married ex-service men. 


Military Huts for Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newcastle Corporation Sanitary Com- 
mittee recommends the City Council to 
purchase, for £240, two military huts at 
Pelaw, for providing extra accommoda- 
tion for nurses at Walker Gate Hospital. 
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It is possible to adapt the huts sa as to 
make eleven cubicles, each capable* of ac- 
commodating two beds. A tender has 
been obtained for the cost of removal, re- 
erection, and, builder’s work, including the 
provision of sanitary fittings, heating ap- 
paratus and other incidental work, 
amounting to £2,920. On the basis of 
forty-four beds, the total cost involved re- 
presents about £71 16s. per bed, exclusive 
of furnishing. 


ATemortal to London Troops. 

The City Corporation of London, on 
Thursday, approved a scheme for the 
erection of a memorial to London troops 
who fell in the war. Designed by Sir 
Aston Webb, the memorial will be placed 
in fr nt of the Royal Exchange. It will be 
in the form of a square panelled pillar, 
surmounted by a lion supporting shields 
bearing the City and County arms, Below 
will be bronze panels crowned with wreaths 
bearing the names of the regiments and 
the principal battles. The pillar will be 
flanked on either side by bronze statues on 
pedestals of men of the London regiments, 
in full marching order. The memorial 
will be in Portland stone, with a granite 
base. 


New American State Capitol. 

At the request of Mr. Thomas R. Kim- 
ball, President of the American Institute 
of Architects, and professional adviser to 
the Nebraska State Capitol Commission, 
the President of the Nebraska Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, Mr. 
Alan McDonald, Ras called a special meet- 
ing of the Chapter to discuss the competi- 
tion to be held for the selection of an archi- 
tect for the new State capitol, authorised 
by the last legislature. All architects in 
the State, whether members of the Insti- 
tute or not, are invited. The Omaha 
architects will also discuss the proposed 
ordinance liming the height of buildings 
in the city. 


National Health Insurance. 

Architects and surveyors are reminded 
that under the new Insurance Act of 1919 
they are required to see that all employees 
whose rate of remuneration does not 
exceed /250 per annum are insured unless 
they hold certificates of exemption. The 
remuneration limit previous to the pass- 
ing of this Act was £160 per annum. Con- 
tributions are payable by the employer at 
the rate of threepence per week, and, in 
the case of employees, fourpence for men 
and threepence for women. The Archi- 
tects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society at 
34, Bedford Square was formed for the 
benefit of members of the architectural] 
and surveying professions, andi those 
coming within the scope of the new provi- 
sions are advised to communicate with the 
secretary. Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 


The Prohibition of Cinema Building. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Minister of 
Health, has stated in an interview that the 
Ministry has no power to prohibit the erec- 
tion of cinemas, or other luxury building. 
“Many instances have come before the 
Ministry,” he continued, “of the use of 
considerable building materials and the 
utilisation of a large bodv of labour in 
connection with the erection of picture 
houses. Dr. Addison has already publicly 
annouuted that he will not hesitate to seek 
power from Parliament to safeguard the 
national housing schemes if, as a conse- 
quence of such building, they were preju- 
dicially affected. He will, I believe, wel- 
come any evidence that will strengthen his 
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hands in this connection. In my opinion, 
it is monstrous that, at such a time, houses 
should be actually demolished and tenants 
turned out for pure luxury building.” 


Demolition of a London Church. 

The Church of St. Alphege, London 
Wall, which dates from the sixteenth cen- 
tury and stands on the site of a church 
built in 1013, is now being demolished. 
The old porch will be preserved as a chapel 
for private prayer and meditation, and 
some of the memorials will be erected 
there, notably one of Sir Rowland Hey- 
ward, Lord Mayor in 1570 and again in 
1590, which contains 19 figures in marble 
of Sir Rowland, his two wives, and 16 
children. From the proceeds of the sale 
of the site a new St. Alphege will be 
erected in a poorer district. The organ 
has been given to St. Peter’s, Acton, and 
the pulpit and other articles to St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, which is now the parish 
church of the district. The registers at St. 
Alphege, dating from 1527, will also be 
preserved. 


Industrial Conferences. 

The success of the three days’ confer- 
ence of employers and employees, recently 
held in Birmingham by the Industrial 
League, has encouraged them to extend 
their operations. Arrangements have 
been made to hold similar conferences in 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, Bristol, 
Portsmouth, and Sheffield, and negotia- 
tions are being conducted in other places. 
Subjects relating to labour and commerce 
in all its various forms will be considered. 
One subject to be dealt with was suggested 
by Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., in the discus- 
sion on his paper at Birmingham, on 
August 13. Mr. Clynes suggested that the 
relation of improved labour conditions in 
this country, and imported sweated 
goods, would be a subject on which the 
Industrial League could most usefully 
institute a conference. It is certain that 
an interesting discussion would take place 
on this matter, and it will be included in 
the agenda of one or more of the 
conferences. 


TRADE AND: GRABET: 


The Hopton-Wood Stone Firms, Ltd. 

Mr. C. H. Salmon, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Hopton-Wood Stone Firms, Ltd., in 
succession to Mr. R. Storey, who retires 
under an arrangement by which his ser- 
vices will be retained in an advisory capa- 
city. 

Ironmongery Specialities. 

Messrs. Cope and Timmins (London), 
igi, Ltd, ores cand 1G, Alfred\ttlace 
London, W.C., have issued a catalogue, 
entitled “ Architects’ and Builders’ Iron- 
mongery Specialities,’ which deals with 
internal fittings and details. It supplies a 
fine selection of designs in grilles, door 
handles and so forth, brass and bronze 
rails, fanlight gearing, and mortice furni- 
ture. Messrs. Cope and Timmins also 
undertake to carry out architects’ own 
designs. The keynote of the catalogue 1s 
simplicity, and it should win the apprecia- 
tion of all who value refinement in those 
small details which give character to a 
home. 


COMING EVENTS. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, TO SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 1. 

Housing and Health Exhibition at the 
Kelvin Hall of Industries, Kelvingrove, 
Glasgow, from October 8 to Novem- 
ber 1. 
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COMPETITIONS |G 


October 4.—‘ Daily Mail” Ideal 
Saving Homes. — 
The “Daily Mail” are offerir 
of £250, £100, and £50 for the bes 
for the labour-saving house, whic 
one of the features of the fort 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olyr 
February, 1920. Architects are t 
designs for houses for a professio 
family, designed primarily for the 
time and_ labour-saving. ir 
addressed to the Secretary, Ideal 
Saving Home Competition, 13 
Street, E.C.4, to be delivere 
October 4, 1919. 


October 15.—Leamington Spa 
Memorial. 

The War Memorial Commit 
premiums of £100, £50, and 
designs for war memorial. Mr 
Ashley, F.R.LB.A., of 14, Gm 
Square, W.C., will act as assess 
ther particulars from the Town C 

October 20.—Oxford ; Housing 

The Oxford City Council invi 
tects to submit designs for the li 
of a congested area and the bu 
cottages thereon, and has appoi 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., as 
All designs must be sent to the To 
not later than October 20. 


October 31.—Portishead ; Ho 
Scheme. 
Designs invited for lay-out of 
houses for the Urban District 
Premiums £50, £30, and #7 
C. F. W. Dening, F.R.I.B.AQ 
F. H. Smith have beeng? 
assessors. Further particulars f 
F. H. Smith, Surveyor, Counei 
Portishead. 


December 


1.—Limavady 
Memorial. 
The Limavady War Memorial C 
invite qualified architects 
designs and plans, with parti 
materials, forthismemorial Firs 
£25, second prize of £15 for th 
and plans which are the two most 
those for which they award pre 
become their property. The aw 
a premium is not to constitute an 
ment or undertaking that the > 
architect will be employed to car 
work. All plans and designs int 
competition are to be sent to_ 
secretaries, Limavady War ] 
Town Hall, Limavady, co, Lon 
on or before December 1, 19 
plicity and proportion will be pr 
profusion of detail and excessive 
of material. Building in conecré 
or ferro-concrete should be c( 
The total cost of the building ( 
preparation of site) not to exceec 


Architectural Award. 

In an architectural competitio: 
nection with the Baildon Council’ 
and town planning scheme, the ¢ 
Mr. Percy Turner, A.R.I.B.A,, } 
placed first by the assessor, Mr. si 
Kitson, F.R.1.B.A., of Leeds. 


Nottingham Housing Comp: 
Sherwood. Site. — 
The authors of the design pla 
above competition were the follo 
architects: Messrs. S. Pointot 
A.R.I.B.A., Reginald Dunn, | 
and Longstreth T hompson, A 
In our issue No. 1289 the design 
buted to Mr, S. Pointon Taylor | 
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The Ethical Aspect of Conversion 


\HERE can be little doubt that the present time will 
prove to be a unique phase in the history of 
English architecture. It is an age of extremes, 

which the medium-sized house—that typical produc- 

1 for which our architecture has become justly 

yous throughout the civilised world, insinuating 

If into the designs of other countries, particularly 

> those of America, where it has been so skilfully 

nded with their own vernacular to the infinite 
nitration of us all—finds absolutely no place. Con- 
porary work consists on the one hand of stupendous 
dertakings, for the most. part in the form of 
tious stores and business premises, for houses of 
rchandise and for large commercial trusts, and on 

; other, of vast numbers of cottages and small houses 

| the working classes. To this already curious com- 

ation must now be added another strange class 
work—it is the extensive conversion of existing 
ises into smaller dwellings. 

\s the economic organisation of mankind grew ever 

tecomplex, so the necessity for centralisation became 

te insistent, and thus we find bankers foregathering 
vombard Street, and diamond merchants congregat- 

in Hatton Garden, and the like. Coincident with 
se developments there arose a more emphatic division 
men’s lives between their hours of work and of 
ure, the former tending to acquire a sterner com- 
sion, from which it became necessary to seek some 
imite relaxation, and those who could afford to do 
endeavoured to dwell at some distance from their 
‘king places. There grew up consequently, during 
‘ods of prosperity in the purlieus of the town, 
ely houses for the wealthy, which, by reason of the 
"s ceaseless expansion, spread ever outwards in 
‘ening circles, until finally the revolutionary intro- 
‘ton of mechanical transport flung them at a further 
' safer distance. Thus it comes about that in 
xton and Hackney, in Islington and Pimlico, are to 
found streets of noble houses which once sheltered 
‘wealthy merchants and men of business of their 
, but which stand to-day with signs of their former 
fy still about them, either empty or disconsolately 
tering a population in a manner for which, in their 
sent form, they are pre-eminently unfitted. 
0 these houses must now be added others which 
© become vacant through the recent changes in our 
lomic conditions; for the tendency, forced upon 
ty by the difficulty of obtaining fuel in sufficient 
ntity, or of procuring adequate domestic assistance, 
dy limitations of income. is to contrive households of 
‘€ modest dimens‘ons. Thus there exists to-day in all 
sarge towns a number of houses, many of them of fine 
struction, which stand either vacant or unsuitably 
inted. It is to these that many are turning in their 
tety to satisfy the housing shortage, or in hopes of 
uning a fair return from invested capital. 
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It is a matter of doubt. as to whether the spectacle of 
a noble house—still bearing by its very tone an indelible 
suggestion of former grandeur, performing indif- 
ferently a function vastly unlike that for which it was 
originally intended, and which it has so faithfully ful- 
filled in the past—is provocative of greater melancholy 
and regret than the sight of it slowly crumbling into 
decay, forgotten and uncared for, yet dignified and 
stately to the last. : 

An architect called upon to undertake the work of 
converting such a house, if he be susceptible to the 
beauties of his art and respectful to the works of its 
past professors, may well demur before commencing 
upon such a task, which, at the first glance, has all the 
signs of a work of flagrant desecration. A little 
thought, however, may suffice to prove to him that he 
may not only console but even justify himself in 
respect to his proposed task if he regards the proposi- 
tion in certain aspects, having previously rid homself 
of all those objections whose origin is of a purely 
sentimental nature. In the first place he should realise 
that by adapting such houses to present requirements he 
will be performing an extremely useful function for his 
fellows, many of whom are so desperately in need of 
adequate shelter; furthermore, that eventually such 
buildings, owing precisely to this present shortage, are 
certain of being put to this less dignified usage. It were 
obviously better, therefore, that they be carefully and 
skilfully adapted to it by one possessing both the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to perform the work, and a 
respect and sympathy which will ensure every care being 
exercised to preserve intact their possibly very special 
architectural charm, than that they be allowed to fall a 
prey to the speculative builder, who, unappreciative of 
their beauty and disregardful of their history, will 
mutilate them in his eagerness to turn them into a com- 
mercial asset. 

A consoling feature, however, is that this work 
may bring one.undertaking it into close contact with 
many of the great masters of the Regency, for it so 
happens that it is many of the spacious and well-con- 
structed houses of this period that are presenting them- 
selves for this particular treatment. Thus, he may find 
himself lost in.admiration as he measures a window, a 
doorway, a cornice, or a balustrade, using subsequently 
all his ingenuity and skill in order to achieve his object 
with the minimum of interference with these precious 
features. And the knowledge and insight which he so 
acquires may serve him in later years, exerting an uncon- 
scious influence over his own designs, so that in their 
turn they may exhibit some of the skilful balance, the 
scholarly restraint and the exquisite detail of which he 
will have had such splendid opportunities both for 
appreciation and assimilation. 

Yet another relevant consideration resides in the fact 
that many houses of the kind which we have in mind are 
built in terraces, of which the whole block was conceived 
as one architectural composition. Thus, by carrying 
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out such a subsequent transformation, the interior 1s 
indeed being brought into closer harmony—insomuch 
that in its new form it will no longer be composed of so 
many discrete units—with the exterior. — The idea of 
uniting several houses under one fagade is of compara- 
tively modern origin, the example in London having 
been set by the Adam brothers; the precedent itself 
owing probably its inception to Wood of Bath. The 
Adelphi was followed by Portland Place and Fitzroy 
Square. In the Regency the idea underwent enormously 
rapid development, notably by Nash and Burton in 
Regent Street and in the terraces around the park, and 
by Basevi, in Belgravia. At the same time terrace upon 
terrace of superb elegance were erected at Hove from 
the designs of Burton, and it is in particular some of 
these which are in the very process of undergoing this 
conversion. The stately isolation and independence of 
the houses in Adelaide Crescent and in Brunswick 
Terrace will, before long, be things of the past, for they 
are even now being prepared for their new life. It 1s 
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not, however, exclusively houses possessing this degre 
of elegance and repute which are awaiting conversx 
into dwellings of a less pretentious character. Ther 
exist whole streets of quaint and dismal edifices, dij 
figured by spurious and debased ornament and lackin 
all grace and charm, but, nevertheless, of such sou 
structure that prudence and economy are alike emphe 
in their demand for preservation, although utter den 
lition would ‘be the only ultimately desirable 

Hence any scruples arising with regard to houses 0} 
description would be of precisely an opposite kind 
that which we have already considered. For ™ 
architect might well hesitate before undertaking a t 
which would, without doubt, have the undesired, © 
necessary, effect of prolonging their unsightly exist 
An epitome of the situation is this: the work mu 
done, and it is the skilled architect who can do 1 
the one hand with the greatest care and understandi 
and on the other in a manner which may be calculat 
achieve every possible improvement. H. 9 


Notes and 


The Great Strike Settled. 


S a memento of the railway strike, now happily 
settled, it may be useful to preserve the statement 
signed by the Prime Minister and thrown upon the 

screens of the picture theatres last Thursday night. Itran 
thus: “The Government is not fighting trade unionism. 
Trade unionism is a recognised factor in industrial life of 
the country. What the Government is fighting for is to 
prevent the extremists of any industrial body from 
attempting to gain their ends by attacking the life of the 
community and so bringing untold misery upon thou- 
sands of innocent people.” On the whole, the strikers 
vindicated the claim for them that railway workers are a 
particularly respectable body of men. There have been, 
it is true, some few deplorable incidents ; but in such con- 
ditions these are always inevitable, and in the present 
case they are fairly set off by such acts of chivalry as 
strikers giving up their own milk supply to the children, 
helping lady volunteers to handle heavy churns, and in 
other ways showing themselves to be of the nght stuff. 
Their hearts are right, however wrong their heads may 


be. 
Makeshift Schools 


In the devastated regions of France, “the hard school 
of adversity ’’ is more than a phrase. It is literal fact. A 
correspondent of the “Times’’ Educational Sup- 
plement, pleading for help for “ reconstructed ”’ 
schools, thus describes them: “Often there are rudely 
constructed shelters of boards nailed together, of sal- 
vaged bricks, of shrapnel-pierced corrugated roofing 
used double.’’ These sheds, we are reminded, will be 
bitterly cold in winter. That they will be terribly hot 
in summer one need not fear, for surely the summer’s 
sun will not shine on such ramshackle contrivances: by 
then they will have been superseded, let us hope, by 
decorous temples of learning. Some of our manufac- 
turers of portable buildings, or of walling blocks and 
similar materials, would perform a very graceful act 
of charity by setting up neat and snug little schools 
for the sorry makeshifts that now disfigure the 
devastated regions and imperil the health of children 
whom the privations of war have rendered delicately 
sensitive to the influences that affect health either for 
better or for worse. Any firm caring to act on this hint 
should write to the Secrétaires Généraux, 27, Rue de la 
Sourdiére, Paris. 

Stained Glass Windows, 

In a recently published history of the Worshipful 

Company of Glaziers and Painters on Glass there is a 


woful account of a cathedral window that, filled with 
leaded glass “not two decades since,’’ began a few 


in the War-wrecked Areas. 


Comments 


years afterwards “shedding quarries indiscriminat 
and impartially within and without the sacred edihc 
while a series of undulations, interesting but danget 
appeared on the erstwhile plane surface.’ It woul 
instructive to know to what extent that windo 
exposed to strong winds and severe alternatio 
temperature, powerful sermons, and vibrant anth 
Without these essential particulars, no just conelt 
can be formed as to the quality of the workman 
Nor, in any case, would it be fair to infer from 
frailty of a modern window the inferiority o 
artificers of to-day to those of “the old times b 
us ’’; for the failures of the ancients do not always 
vive to bear witness that our forefathers were 
whit as fallible as we are. It is mainly by their su 
that they are judged. Also the author of this do 
veracious, though certainly rather facetious, histo 
Glaziers would have added information to amusem 
if he had told us exactly why this particular wine 
had shed its quarries and sagged—whether there 
any fault to be found with the composition of 
“leads,’’ whether the window had been duly stiffen 
with rods, whether the cames were fastened to t 
with copper wire, and whether or not chamois | 
was used as a resilient seating for the glass, as it 183 
plate-glass windows. Now that painted glass windoy, 
being probably the most popular form of war memorii 
are being put up more extensively than ever before,! 
is desirable that the best method of doing the wo 
should be adopted in all instances in which the wind¢ 
is worth the pains, as, in a fair percentage of cases, 
is admitted to be. By the way, the very beautiful a1 
deservedly renowned Costessey windows are the st 
ject of an excellent article in the October issue of t 
“ Architectural Review.”’ | 


i oh 


A Fatuous Remedy. 


Paiuted-glass windows, as every architect wi 
cheerfully admit, should be done very well indeed, | 
not at all. They block out much light, and they oug 
not to do it with graceless designs and inharmonic 
colouring. Also they should prevent ventilation; k 
on this point art and hygiene are often brought te 
vicious compromise; for it is distressing to see, 4 
instance, the inoffensive head of some martyr, who ™} 


owe his presence there to having suffered beheadal, st 


jected incessantly to repetitions of the same cn 
cess, the light containing the head being switch 
outwards or inwards to give air, fresh or foul, its ex? 
and its entrances. This provision may be sanitary, 

it is not seemly. It destroys an illusion and spoils 

picture. No architect would consent to such a V 
expedient, which is only adopted, one may supp? 


ie good vicar, finding his congregation drowsy 
the soporific force of sermons, calls in some 
» glazier to provide the remedy. 


The Isenheim Altar-piece. 


2it would not be politic to compel the Germans 
‘ore ’’ the fine buildings they have destroyed, 
art being, generally speaking, an appalling 
tation of trightfulness, yet there is another sort 
ration that can be safely required of them—the 
1on of the property they have stolen. Article 245 
'eace treaty provides for the return to the French 
ment of all works of art carried away from 
during the war of 1870-71 and during the pre- 
tr. These, which must amount to countless train- 
snclude the Isenheim altar, which is considered 
he masterpiece of Mathias Griinewald, who 
)it between 1493 and 1516 for the high altar of 
sceptory of St. Anthony in Isenheim, Upper 
It represents the figures of St. Anthony and St. 
an, with the hermits Antony and Paul, in a fan- 
esert landscape, surrounded by singing angels. 
aken by the Germans from the Colmar Museum 
the late war, and placed in the Munich Picture 
/ whence it was removed last week. This would 
pst humiliating experience to any people having 
ite sense of honour: who, however, would not 
olen the goods. 

) The Late Mr. A. R. Jemmett. 
atly in recording very briefly and with pro- 
regret the death of Mr. Arthur Rutherford 
t)iwe promised to give a few details of his 
onal career. For those now offered we are 
d to his sister, Miss Margaret H. Jemmett, who 
that he was articled to Mr. J. J. Stevenson in 
lmtered the R.A. Schools in 1885, and was 
ithe R.A. Travelling Studentship (England) of 
1888. In 1891 he was bracketed with another 
he competition for the Soane Medallion, which 
jently was not awarded, but a grant was made to 
mmett for travel on the Continent. He worked 
fetime in the office of Mr. T. E. Collcutt. Mr. 
i Was associated with Mr. John Murray in design- 
| Rotherhithe Town Hall; and the Municipal 
fs at Tottenham, erected 1904-5, were done in 
jhip with Mr. Arnold Tayler; while, jointly with 
ltombie, Mr. Jemmett was among the candidates 
‘to take part in the competition for the London 
Hall. Mr. Jemmett was among the representa- 
id of British arch:tects who attended the Inter- 
| Congress of Architects in Vienna. He twice 
America, seeing most of the principal cities of 
and the Northern States. Of his recent work 
wivic Survey it is as yet too early to speak; 
(saying that he threw himself into it with charac- 
‘energy and thoroughness. Speaking to an 
‘who knew him well, we were told: “ The reason 
nmett has not a long array of buildings to his 
because he was always busy helping other men.” 
\Ider other people’s burdens seemed to be his 


. 


| pleasure! 


Discoveries 


| Further of Shale Oil. 


ort last Thursday of the discovery of liquid 
ithe shale at West Calder, Midlothian, where 
operations had been in progress for several 

fenews the hope that these islands are much 
toil than had been supposed, except by a few 
fe and that if the deposits are perseveringly 
d we shall in the near future become much less 


i§ Successfully against coal for lighting, heat- 
in the form of petrol, quite 


‘paraffin candles 
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outclassing it as a means of propelling vehicles. If, as 
some persons are sanguine enough to expect quite con- 
fidently, oil can be obtained in abundance within the 
kingdom, there can be but little doubt that means of 
extending its uses will be soon discovered. As the news 
of the fresh source of supply comes through Edinburgh, 
one 1s reminded that it was in that city, during a course 
of lectures by Lyon Playfair, that a casual remark 
by the professor induced one of his students to make 
experiments which resulted, in 1850, in “ Young’s 
patent paraffin oil,’’ which immediately superseded 
colza oil and candles for domestic lighting, although 
an immense improvement on the 
ancient tallow dips and rushlights—had become popu- 
lar since their exhibition at Paris in 1839, five-and- 
twenty years after coal-gas lighting had come into 
general use in London. It is in the matter of power- 
production, however, that oil is most likely to prove 
useful; although quite obviously its adaptation for 
heating and cooking may yet see developments that will 
put a sudden end to the long and benevolently despotic 
reign of Old King Coal. 


Housing and Sewering. 


To resign from the vice-chairmanship of the L.C.C. 
Working Classes Housing Committee in protest against 
the housing policy of the Government is rather suggestive 
of the knight’s move at chess, if not of Sydney Smith’s 
similitude of “scratching the dome of St. Paul’s to 
tickle the Dean and Chapter.’’ Mr. Edwin Evans has 
taken this heroic if not conspicuously successful course ; 
and it is reported of him that, presiding at a meeting of 
the Property Owners’ Protection Association on the last 
day of last month, he expressed disapproval of the 
Government, the London County Council, and other 
authorities, “ for buying new building estates, acquir- 
ing new roads, etc., while there were thousands of 
vacant sites on existing roads with sewerage already 
provided.’ Whether or not this is a fair indictment it 
would be impossible to decide in the absence of detailed 
evidence, there may be room for difference of opinion 
in many of the instances in which a president of a 
Property Owners’ Protection Association may be held 
excused for being cocksure to the contrary. It does not 
follow that because a road is sewered the vacant plots 
alongside it are suitable for housing; and it is very 
certain that new sewers will be extensively required 
concomitantly with the thousands of new houses that 
are to be erected and drained. While the point is worth 
attention, and may be of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify Mr. Evans’s little flutter in the fashionable adven- 
ture of the strike, it is obviously easy to exaggerate the 
enormity of the Government and of local authorities in 
choosing sites that do not happen to be adjacent to 
ready-made sewers. May not the unsewered site pos- 
sess countervailing advantages? For it is conceivable 
that the town-planning interest may quite outweigh the 
argument from comparative inexpensiveness. To save 
a few pounds is a paltry object compared with securing 
a really respectable site. Where town-planning prin- 
ciples and mere parsimony are in conflict there is no 
difficulty in deciding which side to support. 


Special Notice to Subscribers 


In consequence of the railway strike, this Journal, in 
common with all other periodical publications, has been 
faced with enormous difficulties of transit. These, how- 
ever, were to a great extent overcome by energy and 
enterprise. Special means of conveyance were promptly 
organised, and we trust that in most instances the 
Journal has been delivered without very much delay. 
Any subscriber whom, nevertheless, it may have failed 
tc reach should at once communicate with our publishers, 
who will send copies through the post to those subscribers 
who notify non-receipt. If your copy is not. delivered 
through the usual agency, send our publishers a postcard, 
and they will send you the Journal by post. 
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Architectural Causerie 


“This ts my own house; ~- 
I know by the spacing of tt.” 


Y task this week is a pleasurable one: it concerns 
recent discussion in the public press of the 
necessity for the immediate construction of 

timber-framed houses, a subject dear to. my thoughts 
these twenty years past. It is indeed curious that public 
opinion should at this stage be focussed with peculiar 


congruity on a phase of building long neglected. Here 1S ° 


an especial appeal, not only to those needing houses, 
but to those whose avocation it is to design them. © I 
have discussed the matter with my architect friends. 
The President of the Institute is in sympathy with the 
idea; Professor Adshead. has long been eager to see a 
return to this straightforward and inexpensive form of 
construction, and has furnished me with valuable infor- 
mation ; in addition, I have asked the opinion of one or 
two American architects now visiting this country, and 
they have waxed enthusiastic over the merits of “ little 
framed roughs.’’ What years of discussion and debate 
in architectural circles failed to achieve, mainly on 
account of the rigidity of the by-laws in rural and 
urban districts, the conditions of the moment are likely 
to bring about, and a most distinctive though some- 
what neglected phase of insular building will, it is to 
be hoped, soon make its reappearance to the benefit of 
the countryside. 
* * Kk * 


The contents of my sketch-books have been ransacked 
for the matter I am about to scratch out at the end of 
my pen., The trouble is to control the mass of. detail 
and arrange it in orderly sequence. Where do we find 
examples of framed and. weather-boarded houses? The 
answer 1s wherever we choose to look for them. -Per- 
sonally I have chanced upon fine models in Wellclose 
Square, near Ratcliffe Highway. There are curious 
weather-boarded. gablings and roomy bow fronts 
tucked .away, or facing the lower’ reaches - of ‘the 
Thames. Essex 1s the true rooting place of the genus, 
specrmens of which grace the Colchester Road from 
Romford to Colchester, and further than that as the 
tale hath it. I would that it were in my power to trans- 
port my readers to Paglesham, there to enjoy 
acquaintance with the “ Punch Bowl,’’ and its atten- 


“PUNGH BOWL” 


INN, PAGLESHAM. 


if 


en 
ee 
I ' 
* 

ft 

| 


ae 


OLD WEATHER-BOARDED. COTTAGES AT PAGLES\ 
! 


dant string of cottages leading up to the chur 


should appreciate the delights of the “Plou 
Sail’? with its white palisadoes, gambrel roofs, | 
windows poke-bonneted, and warm tiling. It wi 
as balm in Gidea to our eyes. Perhaps we should; 
through the Wakerings to Rochford, taking} 
giant Stambridge Mill on our way, and then 4 
South: Fambridge. Although this’ descriptio) 
like a verse from the “Comestic Doctor,’’ and 4 
list infers an acquaintance with Paterson’s Roa 
it is not my intention to fill my paragraphs wl! 
facts. 
* * * * 
In spite of wars, strikes, rationing, and a # 
other inconveniences we Britons cling tenacic 
the old traditions of our forbears. We have 
through veritable reigns of terror, expressed 11 
ful terms of brick and tiles, to say nothing of) 
of other materials abominably depressing. Soi 
still are who accept such trials without a murmt 
are fortunate to escape the neurasthenia that 0! 
the sensitive. It was only the other day that w 
to cry out for a revolution in taste, favouring 
to the old régime, and now we wish any fortun! 
soon be within the power of architects to al 
they can do. English architecture has gone rc! 
world, but at home we have neglected the! 
human building idioms of our fathers. W 
Puritans landed in America they took with tha 
part of England. All that they remembered ‘| 
ing in the shires was needed for the housing | 
before them. The conditions were urgent; thé 
ance of timber in the new England showed t 
way in which the problem could be solved. |) 
were felled, and roughly scantled; the s? 
individual houses were selected to form part 
early villages, and the four framed sides of tl 
ings were constructed, each. flat upon the 
preparatory to being hoisted into position. 
the early Colonial houses imitated the heavy 
and panelled houses of the early seventeenth 
but the settlers soon mastered the principle of s 
the construction with boarding, and sought 
other material in lieu of thatch for the roofs 
Alden had finished his new habitation, 
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antial, of timber rough-hewn from the firs of the 
,” ready to receive Priscilla, traditional English 
ng entered on its Colonia] adventure. 
* * * * 

roughout the seventeenth century in England the 
ions of timber framing filled with brickwork, or 
J and stuccoed to hide the uprights, continued to 
lowed by builders in country places. Perhaps the 
Iness of the construction of the barns at Houghton 
uest induced Inigo Jones to leave the old 
ings standing when he added the gable and- filled 
terior with stalls and mangers for the horses of the 
tess Pembroke. In isolated parts of the country 
_elm boarding at this period was becoming of 
al use for the sides of barns, but it is more than 
that its adaptation to this purpose began in the 
of the Tudors. Weather-boarding, according to 
d chroniclers, signifies “the nailing up of Boards 
st a wall. Sometimes ’tis used to signify the 
Is themselves, when nail’d up. This work is 
only done with Feather-edg’d Boards.’ The old 
ication continues: “In plain Work they nail the 
Edge of one Board, an Inch or an Inch and half 
the thin edge of another: But if the Work is to 
ittle extraordinary, they set an Ogee on the thick 
of every Board.’’ From the foregoing it will be 
that a close analogy exists between weather- 
ing and weather-tiling, especially in Kent and 
x, where it is common to find the gable ends of 
iouses tiled, and the barns and out-buildings, 

were regarded as being of a temporary nature, 
d with boarding tarred to the requisite deposit. 

K x * % 

wv for something more technical, that is to Say a 
ption of balloon framing, which is nothing more 
s than the time-honoured braced framing under 
“x name. From the seventeenth century until the 
ears of the eighteenth the rules of the old car- 
‘s sanctioned only braced or full framing. That 
say the sole pieces, uprights, plates and bonds 
ull made of heavy timbers and braced by 4 in. by 
or 4 in. by 6 in. pieces mortised and pinned to post 
nd girts. Even common studding was mortised, 
nsiderable licence was allowed in the selection of 
aterial, and many pieces shaped by Nature were 
'd to be used. Buildings framed in this way 
id that all the timbers had to be cut and mortised 
’ ground. They were then fitted together and 
im sections—a task requiring an immense amount 
our. Mention must be made of the brick founda- 
m which the sole pieces were placed, for some care 
ken to protect the work from damp. In course of 
1€ carpenters gathered experience, and proceeded 
nomise in the use of material. There are the 
‘nt Ornamental cottages at Apsley Guise, and 
on the Woburn Road, at Ampthill, to show how 
1 framing developed, but for these examples brick 
ig took the place of weatherboarding for the out- 
oak. The advantage of balloon framing, in addi- 
‘its lightness, was its comparative cheapness and 
f erection. The sills were formed of pieces 4 in. 
n. halved at the angles, the corner posts being 
76in., or 4 in. by 4in. There were ribbon pieces 
® the ends of the first-floor joists, and the braces 
) © corner posts to the sole pieces were halved and 
'd to the uprights, care being taken to use double 
and to break joint wherever practicable; also it 
Ye borne in mind that the ends of the floor joists 
laced against the upright studs ana spiked to 


t * * ¥ 


n balloon framing we come to combination fram- 
faning a more judicious use of corner and angle 
the introduction of faised and dropped girts, 
net more than thirty inches apart, the use of 


r 
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ledger pieces and subsidiary braces, and a more strict 
Observance of the laws of halving, notching, mortising, 
tenoning, and spiking, all wide openings being 
especially reinforced by means of solid girts, the studs 
over being trussed. It has often occurred to architec- 
tural designers that timber-framed buildings require 
more time to design than those of brick or stone. This 
to a certain extent is true, for it is necessary to draw 
elevations of all walls as well asof all partitions. In the 
days of my early training such procedure was part of the 
office routine. A useful hint can be given here.  Pro- 
ceed with the plans, elevations, and sections of the 
house in the usual way; then indicate the framings in 
line on the eighth scale elevations, so that the skeleton 
stands out of the flesh, so to speak. Quarter scale or 
half-inch scale elevations of all the walls follow, and 
when these are ready indicate the timbers in position. 
for it is unwise to rely solely on the specification, and 
the builder is saved much bother if he can refer to the 
architect’s lineal instructions. Another method is to 
make a separate cloth tracing over the large scale 
elevation, showing the construction. 
* se % %* 

The best type of roof for the framed house is without 
question the Gambrel or Cant type, sometimes referred 
to as the Mansard, which it follows in line. There are 
excellent examples of this in England, particularly in 
Essex and Hertfordshire. The old Mill House near 
Shefford, in Bedfordshire, is an interesting example, 
but a study of the subject is incomplete without refer- 
ence to some of the Colonial models, such as the house 
of Governor Brooks, at Midford, Mass., which was 
built in the year 1764. Roofs of pitch of 47. degrees 
look well, and when slates are used the ordinary pitch of 
30 degrees is quite suitable. Boarding three-quarters of 
an inch thick is found to be very effective for sheathing. 
The thick or lower edge of one board being nailed an 
inch or an inch and a half over the thin or upper edge of 
another board to-form a lap. Very good work implies 
the rebating of the back edge of every board. Clap- 
boarding, or weather-boarding with the feather edge, 
lapping one over the other, and presenting a succession 
of horizontal lines 4 in. apart, forms the covering of 
some of the framed churches in Newfoundland. 
Although it must be admitted that white paint looks very 
effective, there is no reason against the lboaraing being 
creosoted or treated with some patent preservative. 
Sometimes the boards are made of the same thickness 
throughout, and are fixed horizontally to the uprights ; 
the top front edge of each board is rebated to a size of 
one and a half inches, and the bottom back edge is 


rebated half an inch. 


I have finished my synopsis of what a specification for 
between the uprights with coke-breeze blocks, to stan- 
of a few generalities. Architecturally considered, there 
is everything to be said for a timber-built house of light 
scantlings. It should be possible to fill the spaces 


between the uprights with coke-breeze blocks, to stan- 


dardise the sizes of cottages, and to hold stocks of ready- 
made walls. roofs, partitions, and windows. No mean 
collection of wooden huts would result ; there would be 
plenty of scope for the ingenuity of the designer, and 
ample play for the skill of the craftsman. We should 
see a return to the vogue of the wooden eaves, possibly 
the wooden gutter would be resuscitated ; the projecting 
door parts, the graceful console finished with fine eutte ; 
the outside shutter and possibly the elegant loggia would 
follow. It is conceivable that the near future will 
witness many excursions on the part of architects and 
their pupils to the outer suburbs of London. We may 
encounter our friends at Hadleigh, in Essex, studying 
the design of Victoria House, or else walking between 
Enfield and Cheshunt, Mill Hill, St. Albans, and Ware, 
not forgetting the charming example of Romney’s studio 
at Hampstead in their quest for first-hand information. 
AERO. 
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The Development of Frame Construction 


By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F-S.1. 


NE of the most unfortunate results of the Italian 
renaissance in this country was the extinction 
of the traditional English method of building 

just at the period of its most pleasing development. 
The typical XVth century timber frame house was a 
natural evolution from its surroundings. To this day 
it harmonises perfectly with them; whilst any ordinary 
XIXth century house, the artificial copy of a system 
of building developed with different materials and for 
a different climate, appears by comparison tawdry 
and incongruous. Structurally, also, the frame house 
was a natural evolution, with a frank and obvious 
reason in every member. But in the alien system 
which supplanted it, any honestly utilitarian members 
were considered to be wanting in refinement and were 
carefully altered to resemble something different : some- 
thing ornamental if possible, but above all something 
classical or Italian. 

Building became a fashionable pastime. Every per- 
son of culture aspired to an opinion on architecture. 
Rules and formule multiplied exceedingly, and struc- 
tural commonsense disappeared in favour of structural 
conventions, based upon the dicta of -aristocratic 
amateurs. Most of these conventions remain in full 
force to this day; and in so far as our system of 
building is subject to them, the traditional system is 
not only more natural and therefore more beautiful, it 
is also more scientific and therefore more economical. 
In the more expensive types of modern dwelling house 
where the cost justifies the employment of a trained 
architect, we are rapidly reverting to honest design, 
structurally as well as esthetically. But the typical 
pre-war small dwelling is still a ghastly orgy of 
artificiality, half pretending to be marble in a country 
where marble is not, and wasting its materials and its 
opportunities in obedience to orthodox conventions, 
because its designer, equally with the compilers of 
the local by-laws, knew no other method of building. 

With the increase of size of business and industrial 
buildings, economical considerations have forced us 
back to older and more correct methods. _— Thick 
internal walls and flat ceilings have given place to 
stanchions carrying large main girders, which in turn 
support subsidiary beams as in old timber construc- 
tion. The external walls of the Early Victorian ware- 
house thick, flat, and monotonous, as determined by the 
cult which required the walls of every structure to 
resemble a stone ashlar, were at first timidly panelled, 
then boldly divided up into weight-carrying piers and 
weather-resisting filling, and finally in the typical 
reinforced concrete factory of to-day we have a 


structure which bears a striking and significant 
resemblance to the old timber frame house. The 
change is not a mere matter of appearance. It 1s-a 


fundamental reversion to the more scientific methods 
of our forefathers, who appreciated that the members 
of a framed or box structure mutually support and 
strengthen one another, and that the strongest and 
most reliable foundation for soft soils is a pile. 

For three hundred years we have been wasting 
labour and material endeavouring to distribute the 
load of roofs and floors through weak and inefficient 
brick walls on to continuous concrete in trenches. In 
large office and industrial buildings steel or reinforced 
concrete beams take the place of stout timber frames, 
and the main timber posts, firmly imbedded _ in the 
ground, become blocks of concrete running down to 
firm soil. But the structural principle is the same; 
the only difference being that the material of the 
framework is possibly more durable and fireproof. 
This is desirable in towns; but in view of the very large 
number of very old frame buildings still existing, it 
would scarcely seem that, at least in rural districts, 
large timbers are unreasonably liable to decay or fire 
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risk. When one finds a timber frame house, like 
old Clergy House at Alfriston, a comfortable dwell 
still after many centuries of Channel gales, one is 
to wonder what will be the condition in say A.D. 2 
of a modern suburban brick house built strictly 
accordance with our model by-laws. 

Economic considerations having led to rational ¢ 
struction in large business and industrial houses, i 
to be hoped that the abnormal economic conditions 
to the war may in some measure force the build 
o1 small dwelling houses to break away from the f 
conventions, | War conditions are conducive to | 
abolition of tyrannies, mental as well as dynas 
When we consider the number of tyrannical hab 
usages, and conventions which have cheerfully b 
abolished since 1914, surely it is not too much toh 
that in the great and insistent problem of indust 
housing shortage of bricks and timber may free 
from the tyranny of the conventional brick terr 
Why should we not revert to timber framed cotta 
and small houses? In many parts of the country 
overgrown woodlands have been thinned with ad\ 
tage for war needs; with the stoppage of demands 
war material and hutting, substantial quantities 
home-grown timber, standing and felled, should: 
available for the larger posts and beams. 

It will be obvious that the weight of floors and | 
of a two-storey house could easily be carried by & 
or g in. timber corner posts if the ends be charrei 
tarred, bedded firmly in the ground, and if neces: 
surrounded with concrete. Beams of similar scant 
framed round at the ground, the first floor, and! 
eaves level to carry the ends of the joists and raft’ 
and securely braced at the junctions, would forr 
supporting structure quite as strong as the ordi 
9 in. brick wall, equally fireproof, and probably ri 
durable. In the details of floors and roofs the! 
signer would naturally follow the old lines, redu 
the span and therefore the scantlings of the nume! 
small joists and rafters by the introduction of a? 
members of larger size, securing thereby the miniri 
expenditure of timber. 

There remains the problem of a weather-p} 
walling which will be as good a non-conductor of 
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rick wall. But when such a walling has no weight 
sry and can be secured to the main framework, 
rms of construction become feasible. Many 
ms of slab work or hollow concrete blocks have 
devised and could easily be used. Probably 
or double coke breeze slabs, which are remark- 
free from internal condensation, would become 
yurite system. Different forms of metal lathing 
‘ender possible the employment of what are 
lly hollow wallings of reinforced concrete. _ Even 
ere necessary to use bricks (which would in any 
‘be used for chimney breasts and stacks, if no 
stone were available), quite fifty per cent. of 
umber now required could be saved by the elimin- 
of foundation courses and by buildine g in. 
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hollow walls of two 3 in. thicknesses of bricks on 
edge, bonded with occasional headers. 

In a paper on reinforced concrete read before the 
Surveyors Institution in -1913, the writer suggested 
that it should be possible materially to cheapen rural 
housing by building frame houses, of which the external 
framework of posts and beams would be of reinforced 
concrete, wholly or partiallv pre-cast and matured. 
The suggestion was somewhat criticised, but he was 
recently informed that it had been largely adopted for 
the housing of war workers in situations too inclement 
for ordinary hutting. But whether timber or rein- 
forced concrete framing be used is immaterial, so long 
as we can get back to the structural economy and to 
the structural possibilities of the old frame house. At 
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the moment, by-laws, of course, stand in the way; but 
their relaxation in cases of housing schemes 1s 
receiving the attention of the Ministry of Health. 


conjunction with Mr. Waldram’s article it is 
interesting to study the English and American wooden 
houses illustrated on other pages, and the sections, 
embodied in the article, of American houses constructed 
on the “mill cut” and the concrete stud and cement- 
stucco principles. As will be seen from the sectional 
diagram, reproduced from the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany’s Book, in the “mill cut” house, each piece of 
scantling—doors, frames, rafters, etc.—is cut exactly to 
fit its neighbour. “ Mill+cut” houses are now being 
strongly advocated by the “ Daily Mail” as a means of 
meeting the great shortage of houses, and authoritative 
opinions on this method of construction were published 
in our last issue. 

With regard to the sections of the concrete stud and 
cement-stucco principle, this system has been devised 
and perfected by Mr. E. G. Perrot, of Ballinger and 
Perrot, architects, of New York and Philadelphia, to 
meet the high cost and scarcity of building materials. 
Reinforced concrete is substituted for masonry walls, 
the concrete being applied either by hand or by means 
of acement gun. After the cellar has been excavated a 
stone or concrete foundation wall is built. In the latter 
case the concrete is poured from a travelling mixer, with 
loader, into wood forms made in panels so as to be easily 
removable. The first-floor wood joists are then set in 
place on the foundation wall. On these a wood frame, 
consisting of studs, joists, and rafters, is erected in the 
usual manner of building the skeleton of a frame house. 
Every fourth stud is doubled, allowing a three-inch by 
four-inch space which is then filled with concrete to 
form a concrete stud. At the second floor and roof levels 
a ledger board, with bottom attached, is placed over the 
studs and so arranged that, when filled with concrete, 
they form beams, which, with the vertical concrete studs, 
make a homogeneous concrete frame. The concrete 
studs when completed are continuous from foundation to 
roof. On top of the lower ledger board the second-floor 
joists are set, then the second-storey studs, and so on. 
When this frame is completed, including the party wall, 
and the roof is on, heavy waterproof paper is nailed to 
the outside of the exterior wall studs, leaving the space 
between the doubled studs open to receive the concrete. 
Over the waterproof paper the metal lath, or concrete 
reinforcement, 1s stretched. The concrete studs are 
reinforced with steel rods fastened to the metal lath. The 
ledger boards have a bottom wood piece or form, so that 
when filled with concrete they act as beams to carry the 
floor joists and roof rafters. The wood studs act in the 
dual capacity of supporting the cement stucco while it is 
being applied and as furring strips in the finished 
building. 

Everything is now ready to apply a 14-in. to 2-in, thick 
concrete coating to the exterior by means of the cement 
gun, filling the space between the doubled studs to form 
the continuous vertical concrete stud. If for any reason 
the cement-gun is not available, the continuous vertical 
studs and ledger boards can be poured with concrete and 
the exterior metal lath coated with 1:2 cement mortar 
by hand. The concrete is 33 per cent. denser than 
ordinary poured concrete and about twice as_ strong. 
Colour effects may ‘be obtained by adding mortar stain to 
the concrete while it is being mixed. No further treat- 
ment of the exterior wall surface is needed. For the roof 
either concrete, asbestos, and asphalted-felt shingles, 
slate, or some other form of fire-resisting material may 
be used. The rapidity with which this type of building 
may be erected is dependent mainly upon the number 
of cement guns put into operation, or. if the work is 
done by hand, by the number of workmen employed. 
After the framework of any number of houses has been 
te the cement can be applied without any interrup- 

ion. 
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The Plates Described 


Old English Weather-boarded Cottages, 

N view of the proposal to build wooden house 
the working-classes, attention may be appropr 
directed to some of the old examples of we 
boarded cottages which still exist in this country, O 
frontispiece is given a view of a delightful specimen 
Ashtead, Surrey; and on page 439 is shown a x 
cottages at Capel, Surrey, of a somewhat more hu 
though certainly no less attractive, type. Both exar 
date from the latter part of the eighteenth century 
they demonstrate very convincingly the architectura 
sibilities of purely timber construction. The repr 
tions are from that delightful book by Mr. Stanl 
Ramsey, A.R.I.B.A., on “Small Houses of the 
Georgian Period” (Technical Journals, Ltd.), 
demand for which has been so extraordinarily | 
that the first edition is already exhausted; a seco 
now in the press. 


American Wooden Houses. 

These four modern examples of American wo 
houses are fairly representative of the type of worl 
has been so largely developed in the United Stat 
the lines of the “ Colonial”’ tradition. It will be: 
that in the schemes illustrated the single houses 
well apart one from another, so as to localise any poi 
outbreak of fire. The semi-detached groups are 1 
immune from the fire danger, and it is doubtful wh 
the authorities would allow their construction 1m: 
formation in this country. Architecturally, the hi 
are of a distinctly pleasing character, with their s 
and shuttered windows—their doorways either erc 
with a simple pediment or set off by a porch supr: 
on slender columns. 


A Byzantine Restoration. | 

In connection with his painting reproduced or 
double-page plate, Mr. Arthur E. Henderson giv 
following description : 

“Tn the Propontis (the Sea of Marmora) are sili 
the Princes Islands. These, of which the largit 
Prinkipo, distant about twenty-two miles from | 
stantinople, afforded a secluded retreat, safe aj 
from the turmoil of ‘The City.’ At the north-west 1 
of Prinkipo in the year A.D. 1340 stands the su! 
Palace of the Emperor Andronicus III., Paleo; 
Dimly seen through the haze over the sea ani 
are the domes of the two great churches of old Fz 
tium, Sancta Sophia and Holy Apostles. To | 
and distant about two and a half miles, is the Ana) 
shore ; beyond rise the mountains adjacent to the i 
(Black Sea), to the left the island of Halki stanc 
and in the far distance the European shore of 1 
near San Stephano forms a dark line on the he 
The Atrium has a large marble impluvium. At or 
are steps arranged as a semi-circular terminatior 
the other end contains an ornamental marble fou! 
The inner front of the portal is of great elaboration 
at the angles of the cloister, staircases give access } 
upper rooms of the Palace. Marble is used i} 
profusion, and with patterned tesserae forms the’ 
Columns as monoliths of various colours suppor 
arches. Capitals, cornices, and bands display ’ 
carving. The same material is carved and shape. 
balustrades, seats, screens, and candelabra. D 
latter, during the day, are placed censers from 
is emitted the fragrance of sweet incense. He) 
this cool cloistered Atrium of the Empress’s | 
ments, after the heat of an August day, the lad 
the Byzantine Court are spending “the Golden p 
before sunset, free from the ceremonial of the Cow 


A Louis XVI. Doorway. 

A comparatively restrained example of design f) 
period to which it belongs, this doorway is notat’ 
its fine scale and its simple yet highly effective 
Note the upturned cornucopias. 
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{pful Company of Carpenters. 


rades Training Schools of the 
ul Company of Carpenters at 
t Titchfield Street, London, W.1, 
n September 22 for courses of 
ja, to all those engaged in the 
| carpentery, joinery, masonry, 
yainting, and decorating, plaster- 
ybing, tiling, bricklaying, etc. 
Wmister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
director of the schools. The com- 
e to have a number of disabled 
d soldiers at the schools, and! so 
| national work in training them 
» occupations. 


| 


University of London. 

ogramme of University Exten- 
‘ares for the coming session has 
2d by the University of London. 
courses are to be held in the 
, buildings and in the City, 
| courses at some sixty local 
and around London. The sub- 
‘ted cover a wide range, and 
architecture. Sir Banister 
femeR.1.B.A., is lecturing on 
|ce and modern architecture at 
al School of Arts and Crafts, and 
teeansell, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., on 
Ing crafts. 


} ee 
\ural Association School’s New 


/ Term. 

‘hool term of the Architectural 
in School of Architecture will 
\Monday, October 13. New stu- 
‘ning to enter the school should 
vate with the headmaster, Mr. 
ing, with a view to arranging an 
'with the principal, Mr. Robert 
| The atelier for advanced design 
m September 29, under the 
peot Mr. H- M. Robertson, 
‘Diplomé par le Gouvernement. 


lMmeo the atelier is open to 
| In practice, assistants, and 
| students. Application for 


( should be made to Mr. W. T. 
imtrance fee for the atelier is 
a, and thirty shillings for each 
}design subject taken. During 
operations at 34 and 35, Bedford 
ne library will be closed. Before 
| in the new premises an effort is 
‘le to collect all library books that 
). astray. Members are earnestly 
to search their shelves for 
‘books and return them as soon 
ie to 35, Bedford Square. 


institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

cil meeting of the Royal Insti- 
‘e Architects of Ireland was held 
't Dublin, the President, Mr. W. 
I 
Yee !.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 
ad included one from the Town 
llymena, relating to the framing 
‘ditions of competition for a new 
ll; one from the Town Clerk, 
ee eed the Council to recom- 
/architect for the Athy Housing 
| and one from the Local 
nt Board stating that the Board, 
lhe with arrangements made, 
ed to set up a committee to form 
of architects in connection with 
hemes, and inviting the Council 
it€ representatives thereon. The 
‘ominated Messrs. F. Batchelor, 
uray, R. Caulfeild Orpen, and 
eridan, from whom two will be 
2 act. Correspondence was also 
Teferring to difficulties that have 
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arisen between the members of the Insti- 
tute and the Appointments Department 
in relation to the pupilage of ex-Service 
men desiring to train as architects, and 
the honorary secretary was directed to 
call the attention of the Department to the 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs. A cir- 
cular from the Limavady and District 
War Memorial Committee inviting com- 
petitive designs for a war memorial hall 
Was considered. It was dec:ded to direct 
the Committee’s attention to the omission 
of the appointment of a competent 
assessor. 


CORLEORONDENGE. 


Wooden v. Brick Houses. 


Sirs,—The daily papers are now giving 
prominence to the vexed question of 
housing shortage, and inform us that the 
Ministry of Health is now prepared to 
consider the possibilities of the applica- 
tion of the so-called Colonial (i.e., cheap 
and rapid) method of construction. 

We all know that one of the reasons for 
the delay in constructing houses which are 
badly needed is the high price of bricks, 
and the prohibitive labour cost of brick- 
laying, not due perhaps so much to the 
bricklayers’ wages, but to the restriction 
on the number of bricks that the union 
will allow a man to lay in a given time. 
How this restriction is helping the work- 
ing classes generally may be seen by the 
amount of building going on at present, 
which is not very much greater than nil, 
so that the trade union reasoning that the 
less a man does the more work to go 
round is proved false. The less a man 
does the higher the cost, the higher the 
cost the less likelihood of anyone building 
owing to his inability to obtain even the 
smallest return on his capital and enter- 
prise, so that not only is there no work 
for more bricklayers, but worl: for other 
branches of the building trade is greatly 
restricted. I suppose that one of these days 
the unions will awaken to the fact that the 
more a man does the more work there will 
be not only for men of their particular 
snion, but for men of all and every union. 
However, if we cannot have houses built 
at a reasonable cost in brick let us have 
them in wood or concrete. 

I have lived in a wooden house in 
America and found it very comfortable. A 
most attractive house can be built in tim- 
ber, and the walls and ceilings of rooms 
can be lined with a wall board which lasts 
as long as the building and which, apart 
from its artistic and pleasing appearance, 
keeps the house warm in winter and cool 
in summer. The use of such a wall board 
obviates any plaster in the house, so that 
houses so built are ready for instant use, as 
there is nothing to ‘‘dry out,’? as with 
plaster. Wall board is highly fire-resisting, 
sanitary, and vermin proof. It is also a 
sound deadener, and is not affected by 
atmospheric changes nor dampness. 

The one great objection to timber 
houses is the risk of fire, not only to the 
house in which the fire starts, but to the 
adjacent houses. This can be minimised 
by allowing ample space round each 
house. There never was much sense in 
endeavouring to get as many houses as 
possible on to a given piece of land, and 
now that our railways are giving good 
services to the outer suburbs I see no 
reason why such houses should not have 
a spacious piece of ground all round them. 
It would certainly be better for the health 
of the community, and the fire risk would 
be reduced to a minimum. 

D. ASHLEY FELTON. 
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MAKING OLD COTTAGES 
HABITABLE. 


In devoting so much of our energy to 
the provision of new houses for the work- 
ing classes we are, pernaps, somewhat in 
danger of overlooking an even more 
immediate and pressing need, that is the 
repair of the old ones. Scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the country 
taere are large numbers of old houses 
soon to be—perhaps  already—marked 
down for demiolition, many of which, by 
tae -exercise of a little thought and in- 
genuity, and the expenditure of a small 
amount of money, could be restored to a 
perfectly habitable condition and invested 
with a further long lease of useful life, 

The problem of the old cottage is as 
much ethical as practical. Many of these 
humble dwellings date back to the Tudor 
period, and even beyond, and should rank 
among the most treasured of our national 
possessions. What right have we to con- 
demn them to the pickaxe of the house- 
breaker? None whatsoever. We are 
merely the trustees of a priceless inherit- 
ance that should be carefully cherished 
and handed on, if humanly possible, in- 
tact to future generations. Most of these 
ancient cottages are delightful examples 
of vernacular art, racy of the soil in 
which they stand, and should surely be 
preserved if only as a guide to those upon 
whom rests the responsibility of providing 
those million odd new houses which we 
are some day to have. 

The very strict housing laws now in 
force, however, decree their demolition if 
they are not speedily brought into line 
with modern hygienic requirements. 
Hence it behoves us to ‘‘ get busy,’’ as 
our American cousins have it, if we are 
not to wake up some unhappy morning to 
find a goodly portion of our national patri- 
mony reduced to débris and dust. Hap- 
pily, we have in our midst that ever- 
watchful band of architectural enthu- 
siasts, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, who in the past have 
rendered inestimable service to the nation 
and to the cause of architecture by 
vigorous protest against pending acts of 
vandalism, and also by undertaking the 
actual repair of ancient buildings. They 
are evidently intent upon laying us_ all 
under still further obligations, for they 
have just issued a valuable and_ timely 
‘Report on the Treatment of Old Cot- 
tages,’ by Mr. A. H. Powell, together 
with Messrs. F. W. Troup, F.R.1.B.A., 
Charles C. Winmill, and the Secretary, 
Mr. A. R. Powys. 

Realising the practical advantages of 
the concrete example, the authors devote 
their pamphlet to the consideration of 
some old stone-built cottages in the 
ancient village of Castle Combe, Wilt- 
shire, said to be uninhabitable and _be- 
yond repair, and upon which they were in- 
vited to report some short time ago. They 
observe: ‘‘ The general impression gained 
at first sight of good building throughout 
the village is fairly upheld after close ex- 
amination, and the Society’s representa- 
tives found that several of the more 
neglected cottages (now in danger of con- 
demnation on account of consequent 


dilapidation) were the best built, their 


walls being sound and upright, the angles 
formed of large stones well set and quite 
undisturbed.” To demolish such cottages 
would be iniquitous; and it is shown how 
by covering the roofs with new thatching 
and by carrying out some certain essential 
repairs they may again become habitable 
and comfortable homes. Thus by the ex- 
penditure of a small amount of money it 
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P.oto: Mr. Charles C. Winmill. 


CASTLE GOmMBE Wilts 
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OLD BUILDINGS KNOWN AS ‘‘ MRS. MILLER’S COTTAGE,” CASTLE COMBE, 


WILTS. 
(See Artic’e on page 453.) 


THE 


to achieve three very desirable 
Je the expense of entirely new 
ctually add to the total of 
accommodation, and, finally, 
or the benefit of posterity some 
examples of venerable domestic 
e. 
the most attractive and interest- 
Jags in the village is that known 
. Miller’s Cottage,” which 
consist of three cottages thrown 
By courtesy of the Society for 
tion of Ancient Buildings we 
, show a view of the street front, 
‘vith a plan, It is thought that 
ieway from the street may have 
mmon entry to the cottages on 
s2, as the doorways right and 
- to be external entrance doors. 
le cottage, with its wide stone 
/pparently intact, could easily be 
) its original state. The authors, 
of a rough specification and 
|dite what should be done, and 
rely to be hoped that the work 
rried through. It is very gratify- 
n that since the pamphlet was 
he Ministry of Health has 
to its responsibilities, and is 
i make use of the Society’s advice 
| cases where valuable old cot- 
j: to be altered to suit modern re- 
/s. A few rural district councils 
| im correspondence with the 
rect on the same subject, so the 
somewhat less gloomy than 
jerwise have been the case. It 
' too strongly insisted that our 
1old cottages must be repaired 
emolished, wherever repairs can 
into a properly habitable condi- 
the pamphlet under notice pro- 
iv useful outline of effective pro- 
t may be obtained, price 2s. post 
pplication to the Secretary, 20, 
om Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


NhTING EXCAVATIONS IN 


IDSOR GREAT PARK. 


| Vaughan Williams has made 
‘resting discoveries at the sup- 
se of Edward the Confessor’s 
1 Windsor Great Park. He 
| wall of a courtyard, and, by 
wings with a compass, was able 

It is sixty-five yards in length 
ete by north-west front, and is 


ye perfectly square. Three men 
ly employed in exposing the 
is, Which are of flint and chalk. 


» old brick walls which supported ° 


ridge has also been unearthed in 
d state of preservation. Its 
‘2 137 in, in length, 4in. wide, 
thick. They have no recesses 
| like modern bricks. A modern 
ébeen cut through the spot where 
wall of the portcullis is thought 
een. Among other interesting 
3; Captain Vaughan Williams 
| a splendid specimen of Saxon 
and also some antlers, which 
to dust on being handled. Cap- 
jhan Williams, who has obtained 
|ssion of the King to make the 
iS, 1S trying to trace the tower of 
>in the centre of the courtyard. 
‘that water is found at a few feet 

Surface everywhere, and esti- 
\t there must have been 8 ft. or 
ter in the moat when the Palace 
He has discovered also two 
33 ft. square, in front of one of 
a fender of tiles laid flat, lime 
being used as mortar. 
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TOWN-PLANNING_ INSTITUTE’S 
OXFORD CONFERENCE. 


A conference has been held in the City 
Buildings, Oxford, on “Town Planning.”’ 
The President; Mr. G. L.- Pepler, -F-S.1., 
presided, and amongst those present were 
Professor S. D. Adshead (London), Mr. 
W. R. Davidge (Housing Commissioner, 
London), Mr. F. M. Elgood (Housing 
Commissioner, London), Professor Aber- 
crombie (Liverpool), Mr. G. Salway Nicol 


(Birmingham), Mr, Percy B. Houfton, 
Mr. S. C. Ramsey, Mr. James Thomson 


(City Engineer, Dundee), and many repre- 
sentatives of urban and other local autho- 
rities. 

The 
briefly 


President proceeded to consider 
some of the present needs of 
society in Great Britain, and then dis- 
cussed in what direction they as town- 
planners could best be of service to the 
community. To make good homes pos- 
sible was the central aim of .the town- 
planner. The erection of good homes, 
both in addition to and in place of those 
that exist, was such an urgent matter that 
it might hardly seem possible at the 
moment to find time adequately to “look 
before we leap.’’ In this respect they 
were suffering from the lack of the exer- 
cise of foresight in the past, so that a 
counsel of perfection was not imme- 
diately possrble. However, a great deal 
could be done if each member of the Insti- 
tute—and they were’ reinforced by 
splendid propaganda bodies—who was 
concerned in a housing scheme tackled it 
in the town-planning manner, and all the 
time with persistence tried to get things 
looked at from the town-planning point 
of view. In considering what that meant, 
he suggested it might be useful to refer to 
the examination syllabus of the Institute, 
where they found set out the matters to 
be taken into account and dealt with. He 
detailed some of the subjects dealt with in 
the examination syllabus, which were all 
concerned ultimately with their ideal of 
happy homes, and said they would per- 
haps help to refresh their memories and 
renew their appreciation of the magnitude 
and complexity of the whole problem. It 
also emphasised the enormous importance 
of the proper allocation of sites for hous- 
ing, industrial and other purposes, and a 
prior need for a general survey of the re- 
sources and possibilities of the whole 
country. During the war a great deal of 
research work was initiated by the Minis- 
try of Reconstruction, and one hoped that 
the reports that were issued would be 
acted upon. Research work must not 
stand in the way of dealing with imme- 
diate necessities, but it would be worth the 
country’s while to endure a little discom- 
fort if in the interval a general plan were 
evolved that would show the right road for 
many years to come, so that nothing of 
what was done would be wasted. In the 
meanwhile they could all help, if they 
tackled their immediate task with a wide 
vision in their minds. The responsibility 
of carrying out the Housing and Town 
Planning Acts was in the first place placed 
upon local authorities, but they as town- 
planners need not be tied by the local 
point of view. The hope of the future lay 
in education, and a general appreciation 
of the benefit of town-planning in its 
widest sense (without which appreciation as 
experts they would be able to make but 
slow progress) would be greatly stimu- 
lated if their schools paid more attention 
to their own time and place. Their task 
was not easy, but it was intensely interest- 
ing, and had been made lighter by the 
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new machinery provided by the Act, for 
which their thanks were due to the first 
Minister of Health. Let it be their 
delight, in whatever work they were 
engaged, to put into practice the ideals 
of their profession. 

Mr. J. Thomson proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President for his paper. He 
had introduced some very striking and 
original points. 

Mr, F. M. Elgood seconded. 

The President replied, and then opened 
the meeting for general discussion. 

Professor Adshead said he thought on 
the whole too much attention, and pro- 
bably too much interest generally, had to 
be devoted to the actual practical method's 
of carrying out the town-planning scheme, 
and that actual interest and attention had 
not been given to town planning itself. 
They would have in the future to make 
their plans more imaginative and interest- 
ing. The Act of 1919 did not carry them 
much further than the old Act. He was 
extremely disappointed. It did not em- 
phasise a wider area for a scheme than 
local authorities had been in the habit of 
dealing with in the past. The new Act 
should have included all land within an 
area suitable for town-planning. It had 
not done that, and they would have to rely 
on education and’ interpretation. 


WEEKLY HOUSING REPORT. 


The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministrv of Health states: 

The number of new schemes submitted 
to the Ministry during the week ended 
September 27 was ninety-three, bringing 
the total number of schemes submitted by 
local authorities and public utility socie- 
ties tow 5,105. “The total. number ‘of 
schemes approved was 1,723. The number 
of house plans submitted was 633, repre- 
senting 36,464 houses. House plan 
schemes representing 22,649 houses have 
been aproved. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes 
dealt with during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number sub- 
mitted by forty-five local authorities was 
ninety-two, bringing the total number of . 
schemes to 5,037, covering approximately 
43,000 acres. 


Schemes Approved.—Eighty schemes 
were approved, comprising an area of 


556.56 acres. ‘This brings the total num- 
ber of local authorities’ schemes approved 
to 1,704, covering approximately. 20,000 
acres. 

Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted.-Fifty-three 
schemes were submitted by thirty-four 
local authorities, bringing the total num- 
ber of schemes submitted to 949. 

Schemes Approved.—Forty schemes, 
promoted by twenty-five local authorities, 
were approved, bringing the total number 
of schemes approved to 504. 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Forty-two full 
schemes and one part scheme, represent- 
ing 1,215 houses, were submitted by 
twenty-four local authorities. This 
brings the total number of local authori- 
ties’ schemes to 603 and the number of 
houses to 31,821. 

Schemes Approved.—Thirty-three full 
schemes and one part scheme, promoted 
by twenty-eight local authorities, were ap- 
proved, bringing the total number of full 
schemes approved to 381 and the number 
of houses represented to 22,028. 


THE 


The London County Fall. 

COLONIAL writes: “Would you be good 
enough to give me a brief history of your 
London County Hall, now being erected 
on the south side of the Thames near 
Westminster Bridge?” 

—Although the County Hall is little 
more than half completed, its history is of 
quite respectable antiquity. It was first 
projected so far back as 1906, when the 
Establishment Committee of the London 
County Council recommended the hold- 
ing of a double competition, to be open to 
architects of any nationality. In the pre- 
liminary competition not fewer than ten, 
and not more than fifteen, of the best 
designs were to be selected in private by 
the assessors. The final stage was to be 
open to (1) the authors of the designs 
selected in the preliminary ‘stage, and (2) 
not fewer than eight leading architects, 
who were to be specially invited to send in 
designs. The result of the competitions 
was announced late in January, 1908, the 
successful competitor being Mr. Ralph 
Knott, then a young and comparatively 
unknown architect, twenty-nine years of 
age. The assessors were the late Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., and Mr. W. E. Riley, late superin- 
tending architect to the L.C.C. The total 
cost of the work, including acquisition of 
site, erection of building, and embank- 
ment along the river front, was originally 
estimated at £1,711,000, but this cost will 
no doubt be greatly exceeded owing to 
the increased cost of labour and materials. 
The foundation-stone was not laid until so 
late as March, 1912, the ceremony being 
performed by King George. Work was 
seriously interrupted bv the war, and now 
nearly fourteen years after the initiation 
of the competition the building is still far 
from complete. Onlv last’ week, as 
though in protest against the protracted 
delay, the building contrived to set itself 
on fire. 


Concrete Guttering for Housing Schemes. 

F. G. C. writes: “I enclose a section 
showing the proposed concrete guttering, 
which I made in response to a suggestion 
that it should be used on a housing 
scheme on which I am engaged. The 
guttering would be mad in lengths of 2 ft. 
or 3 ft., and the waternroof rendering in- 
side added after fixing. Return ends 
would be specially cast and outlets made 
by fixing a small piece of iron pipe in a 
hole left for the purpose. Can you tell 
me if this method has been used at all, 
and if it proves more economical than the 
ordinary construction? The guttering 
would have to be laid level, but a slight 
fall could probably be obtained when ren- 
dering afterwards.” 


—The construction is not unfamiliar, 
and we have never heard of any failures, 
but the top member is decidedly slender, 
and there would appear to be some risk 
of fracture under a heavy load of snow, 
although the stress on the concrete in 
tension would probably not exceed 50 lb. 
per sq. in. The falling of a fractured 
length would be a serious matter, and we 
suggest that the joints be joggled with 
short length of iron pipe or rod cast in. 
A far better, but somewhat more expen- 
sive, safeguard would be a light reinforce- 
ment of wire netting or expanded metal 
pressed into the upper surface when the 
lengths are cast. This reinforcement 
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Enquiries Answered 


should be flush, but need not be below the 
surface, as it would be protected with the 
subsequent rendering. 


Ascertaining Web Members. 

In our issue for September 17 (p. 369) 
a correspondent enquired: Would some of 
our mathematical readers explain in detail 
how ‘‘ Humber ’’ obtains the web members 
on p. 41 of his book on strains? 

Mr. Robert F. Sherar sends the dia- 
grams given on p. 459, and writes as 
follows : 

In explaining questions of this sort the 
great value of Maxwell’s reciprocal dia- 
grams and Bow’s notation is apparent, 
and is strikingly illustrated here in point- 
ing out an error of a kind that one is very 
apt to make when using calculations alone 
without diagrams. 

On page 41 methods of calculation are 
shown founded on the parallelogram of 
forces and composition and resolution of 
forces which resolve into a series of 
polygons of forces. <A reciprocal diagram 
is simply the complete set of polygons 
collected together in one drawing, and any 
confusion that might occur by the over- 
lapping of lines common to two polygons 
is avoided by the use of Bow’s notation. 

A polygon of forces may consist of a 
single line, and must close if the forces it 
represents are in equilibrium. Thus, on 
the reciprocal diagram annexed, in the 
polygon of exterior forces (or the loads 
and reactions), we have A to K the vertical 
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forces from applied loads, K t 
hand reaction, and L to A thi 
reaction, closing at A, where it st: 

The stresses in all the member 
truss are then found (by adaptin, 
load polygon a series of polygons, 
each point of contact on the fre 
gram. Thus, at the left reaction 
three forces, L A 1 L, and as A ay 
already on the reciprocal diagrar 
have to do is to draw Ar and Li 
to these two bars on the frame 
to find point 1 on the reciprocal « 
etc. 

In the reciprocal diagram 
of each load and the stress in eac 
shown by the length, of the lines 
and the vertical distance between 
ends of any of these stress lines re 
the vertical components referred t 

Along with Humber’s formula a 
of page 41 has to be read the c 
planatory sections referred to, as 
and 80, but by altering the orde 
elements in that formula its ap 
will be clearer in this particular 

Formula.—The stress in any | 
: vertical component of _ bottor 
stress + shear — vertical comp 
top boom stress t x secant of 
brace. ‘ 

Then with the reciprocal dia; 
front of us, and allowing upwards} 
plus and downwards to mean mj 
can take ithe bars in turn. 

The bars 1, 2 and 9g, Io are pec 


(eS = —_— 
-62) (.0).C agnere 


Lk OG Ves 


THE 


to 8, 9 all follow the formula 
Take 2, 3 then first. 


@ L, the shear is + L B, and 
il component of ‘top boom stress 
, all measured vertically, and 
‘e algebraic sum of these quanti- 
artical height between 2 and 3 


as 


jvhich has now to be multiplied 
int of the angle of the bar. The 
oat by dividing the length of the 
vertical height between its ends, 
jon frame diagram at bar 4 5, 
for all the bars to 8 9, noticing, 
“hat bars 3 4, 5 6, and 7 8 are 
d have therefore no secant (see 
tw). Taking bar 1 2 now, it is 
_the reciprocal diagram that the 
he is as stated in Humber, the 
‘between the vertical components 
45 in 1 L, L 2, but following 
a we have vertical component of 
om 1 L, no shear, no top boom, 
td we have—the vertical com- 
another bottom boom stress L 2, 
2 as the vertical component re- 
id being a vertical bar there is 


Neng bar 9 10 and applying the 
Je have no bottom boom and (re- 


(HUMBER on STRAINS 


iy 


ed 


4 Enlargement of compt 1 


/ or = 2m 7 — 
r=radtus. 


RECIPROCAL DIAGRAM 


| 5 4 5 ¢ 2 P tt is 


| fer Calculations . 
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diternalive arra ngement 
of Braces a 


8 = 


pe / £0 Seer diag” 


ee 


ferring to shear diagram at this point) no 
shear, so we have only the vertical com- 
ponent of top boom g E. This, however, 


would mean that it coincided with the 
shear in the adjoining bays added to- 


gether, which a very little reasoning would 
show was not correct. Treating this, 
then, as an exception to the rule, the same 
as bar 1 2, as we have here two top 
booms changing the direction of the forces 


ig 3-0625 
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and looking rather to the reciprocal dia- 
gram, we have: The vertical component of 
top boom 9 E — the shear stress in the 
two adjoining bays E, F + the vertical 
component of top boom F 10, which gives 
the correct result, 9 10, and measures .82 
on reciprocal diagram. This is just double 
what Humber gives, and is easily demon- 
strated to be correct by simply following 
the polygon of forces, on the reciprocal 
diagram, of the forces for the bars L 8, 9, 
10, 11, L, which would not close with ‘413. 

In the following table the letters in the 
first column are the letters from Humber, 
the figures in the second column are from 
the annexed diagram for the same 
members, arranged on Bow’s system of 
notation, but using letters between the 
exterior forces and numbers between the 
minembers of the truss, which is a very 
convenient arrangement. 

The results are from Humber’s table, 
except the correction for 9, 10, and will be 
found to be considerably larger than the 
measurements on the reciprocal diagram 
owing to the difference in scaling the 
depths of girder which, for practical 
reasons, are best kept small, so as to give 
rather greater results than less, unless 
absolutely accurate results are required, as 
in very large structures. A formula is 
given by which the lengths of the vertical 
braces may be calculated; odd measure- 
ments may then be scaled with great 
accuracy from a larger drawing, as shown 
for compartment No. 1. 

A formula for calculating the angle of 
any chord or tangent to the curves is also 
added. 

If the loads were on lower boom the 
diagram would be as shown on Fig. 1. 

The shaded portion of the shear diagram 
is the correct one for the conditions, the 
straight line being for the distributed load. 
This explains why the shear stresses are 
taken off the latter in the middle of the 
bays, as shown on Humber’s Plate 1, but 
the actual zero point has to be reckoned 
with, as already pointed out: 


Vert. Vert. 
compt. bottom compt. top 

boom. Shear. boom. Secant. Stress. 
FK 910 none nil — ‘85 none — ‘85 
Ri 8) 9) ( 48 +2 -488 — 185) see 1°7 114 
EJ 7 8 48+413 — 26 none — ‘82 
JD Cie Ca oe 18 Ge ase 0) 218 
DI De, One Lay =D Dee aS — ‘7 
IC 4 5 (222 +22 —43)x 3°5 “42, 
CH 3 4 2224 3°07 = 62 — ‘93 
HBS 2ee (S00 = 3:07 — 6:2 jise 0.5) —— 1°94 
BG 1 2 $00=29°7 7 
F. K, 9, 10, to be correct should be as 

under : 
none 875 + (85 X 2) none ‘825. 


An alternative arrangement of braces is 
shown and marked Fig. 1, which is well 
worthy of consideration, as explaining 
more clearly the peculiarity at the centre 
brace. 

In this arrangement the stresses in all 
the braces are easily followed by prefix- 
ing + to the shear as well as to the verti- 
cal components thus: See reciprocal dia- 


gram the stress in 1, 2 = ; + 7L:+ LB — 


B2 t x séc. 72, 


gUSt4s 2B = BL = 
L3 \ x sec.; and so on to 7, § = ; sewal: 
+ LE — Es t x sec.; and 8, 9 = , + 8E 


—EL or 9 \ xX sec. 

Now, suppose the two centre braces 8, 9, 
10 to be gradually moved towards one 
another, as shown on Fig. 2, until they 
coincide as 9, 10 in the original arrange- 
ment of braces. So long as there is any 
space between them the formula acts all 
right, but until they actually coincide there 
are two bars, and when they do coincide 
the one bar must have the strength of the 
two. 
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Town Development and Housing q 


Converted Houses at Greenwich. 
Forty houses in Greenwich are to be 
converted into flats to accommodiate one 
hundred families. 


Wood and Concrete Houses. 
South Wales towns are being offered 
timber-built cottages on concrete pillars 
at a maximum cost of £300 each. 


Gwyrfat Housing Plans. 

The Housing Committee have decided 
to build 334 houses in the district, and to 
proceed as soon as possible with 155 of 
them, : 


Government Housing Poltcy. 

As a protest against the Government 
housing policy, Mr. Edwin Evans has 
resigned his position as vice-chairman of 
the Working Classes Housing Committee 
of the L.C.C. 


Birmingham and Wooden Houses. 

Birmingham Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Committee have reported to the City 
Coincil that they regarded unfavourably 
the erection of wooden houses; and at pre- 
sent saw no reason to alter their decision. 


Forty-four Houses. for Smethwick. 

Smethwick Housing Committee have 
considered tenders for the erection of the 
first forty-four houses on the Hales Lane 
site. Sanction has been granted to the 
borrowing of £25,000 on account for the 
housing scheme in the borough. 


Cambridge and Huts. 

A scheme ; projected: by : the Housing 
Committee of the Cambridge Corporation 
for the conversion of the buildings. of «the 
First Eastern General: Hospital into tem- 
porary housing accommodation for some 
hundreds of families has been approved 
by the Corporation. ee ot ee 


Housing Shortage at Parts. 

It is estimated that Paris has a popula- 
tion of roughly 4,000,000, but that to give 
beds to all those who are anxiously seek- 
ing them 50,000 new houses will need to 
be found. There appears to be a great 
shortage of workmen and the necessary 
building material. 

Guildford Housing. 

The Guildford Corporation have re- 
ceived 324 applications for eighty-two 
cottages now being erected under the 
Government scheme. ‘Many letters have 
been received from London, Kent, -and 
Sussex in addition, but preference will be 
given to people working and living in the 
town, 
for occupation next month. 


Architects’ Fees for Housing Schemes. 

The R.I.B.A. have issued a_ circular 
giving the fees to be paid to architects and 
surveyors for professional services ren- 
dered in connection with - housing 
schemes. The scale of. fees, which was 
published in our issue No. 1289, page 369, 
as a communication from the Ministry of 
Health, has now received the sanction of 
the R.I.B.A., and. the approval of the 
Ministry, the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and the Scottish Board of 
Health. Special ararngements may be 
required in exceptional circumstances, but 
the scale of fees will apply to ordinary 
cases. 

Hendon’s New Houses, 

Hendon Urban District Council have 
accepted a tender of £29,888 for the erec- 
tion of thirty-seven houses at Child’s Hill, 
an average of £808 per house. This does 


Some of the houses will be ready 
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not include the cost of site, street works, 
and sewers. The rents will range from 
19s. 3d. to 23s. per week, This will pro- 
duce £2,077 per annum, while the esti- 
mated charges and other expenses amount 


to £3,133- 


Edmonton Housing Scheme, 

The housing scheme to be submitted to 
a special meeting of the District Council 
is estimated at £2,000,000, including the 
purchase of the site. The scheme provides 
for the erection of 2,000 working-class 
houses on the Hyde Estate, Lower 
Edmonton, which has been in the occu- 
pation of the Royal Air Force. 


Housing at Trowbridge. 
Trowbridge Urban Council have com- 
pleted negotiations for twenty-two acres 
of ‘land for housing. An agreement has 
been arrived at as to nrice, which will be 
£2,305, or an average of about £105 per 
acre. On a calculation of ten houses to 
the acre, the number recommended by the 
Ministry of Health works out at a little 

more than £10 per plot. 


Yardley and Concrete Houses. 

Yardley Ward Ratepayers’ Association 
have forwarded the following resolution to 
the chairman of the Birmingham Housing 
Committee: “ That, in view of the urgent 
need of houses and for economy in build- 
ing, the Housing Committee be requested 
to give full and sympathetic consideration 
to the erection of concrete houses similar 
to those being built with much success in 
other parts of the country.” 


Brighton’s Hut Project. 

Brighton Corporation have decided on 
their first housing scheme, which, at a 
cost of £14,350 is to provide fourteen 
houses, and also includes the purchase 
and conversion of thirty-one huts at the 
Kitchener Hospital at an additional out- 
lay of £8,326. Hove Corporation decided 
to purchase seven huts at Portslade Camp 
for conversion into houses, the idea being 
to take over the complete camp later. 


Birmingham Housing. 

In Belcher’s Lane, Birmingham, where 
twenty-eight houses are to be put up, one 
block of four are already well in hand, 
and progress is being made with the other 
blocks of four. In Linden Road, where 
etghty-one houses are to be built, the 
excavations and clearances are being pro- 
ceeded with, and good progress is being 
made with the preliminary work in Cot- 
terill’s Lane, where fifty houses are to be 
erected. 


Housing Delay in Ayrshire. 

At a meeting of the Ayr District Com- 
mittee of Ayrshire County Council Mr. 
J. B. Fergusson, Ayr, Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, said that the Com- 
mittee, from the first, had been anxious 
that there should be no delay with regard 
to housing, but now, for the first time, the 
Local Government Board sprang upon 
them the information that approval of the 
sites would not be finally made until a 
mining engineer had reported upon them. 
Since June they had pressed for inspec- 
tion of the sites by the engineer to avoid 
unnecesary delay, but no inspection had 
taken place. Eleven weeks had been lost 
solely through this being sprung upon 
them. In the meantime, roadmen’s 
houses undertaken hy the Committee were 
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almost completed, simply oe 
had not been subject to Governm 
dally. Mr. R. Brechany, Dal 
joined in the protest that had be 
stating that the public should! kr 
whem the blame lay for the del 
great . want of houses was the 
much unrest throughout the cour 


Housing in Devon, 

The Devon Co-operative Conf 
sociation have passed at Torqua 
lution calling upon the borougi 
and rural authorities of Devon 
immediate steps to build cottage 
working classes, which shall re 
property of the various: couneil 
rate of two for each hundred of { 
lation; and calling upon the Tr 
find the money necessary for 
housing schemes at the lowest 
rate. 
2 

Concrete Cottages in New Sout 
The Minister for Housing 
South Wales officially opened 
three cottages erected in connec) 
the Stockton (near Newcastle 
suburb. Other cottages are neat 
pletion, and there is room-for 35) 
cottages on the area which has { 
out on well-planned lines with p' 
other attractive features. All the) 
are being constructed of concre: 
at a cost of from £400 to £500 
cording to size, and the occupa! 
the right to purchase their own 
weekly instalments, / 


A Town and Country House ' 

The Eaton Bray  (Bedf 
Housing Committee have decidec| 
themselves of their power under 
Housing and Town Planning Ac; 
pel the owner of a furnished hou 
pied during the air raids by a fai) 
living in London, either to liv) 
house or let it. An official of the 
of Health is reported as saying 
decision of the Eaton Bray Housi 
mittee, although we do not knoy 
facts of the case, seems quite 
under the Housing and Town 
Act, The fact that it is a furnis 
raises a knotty problem, but I e 
when the house is taken over the | 
will be removed by the owner.” 


Leeds Housing Scheme. 

The Improvements Committ 
Leeds Corporation have acceptec 
for building the first forty-seven }} 
the Hawksworth Wood Estate.ul 
Leeds city housing scheme. T. 
be two contracts, one with Willia 
and Son, Leeds, for forty-one ho% 
cost of £33,393, and the other with’ 
Thompson and Son, Leeds, for si 
to cost. £4,185. Total, £37,578: | 
modation in some of the houses 
living-room, parlour, and_sculler 
the others will be without a parl 
average cost of the former beit 
£890, and the latter about £730 } 
least half of the forty-seven house 
stone-faced, and each will hav¢ 
garden. The committee also prov 
accepted tenders for a further ¢! 
houses on the same estate; but t} 
have to be confirmed by- the 
Commissioner. In addition to t 
houses it is understood that mex) 
tenders will be open for a fur 
houses. - | 


The 


. vham ‘War Memorial. 


‘nd five brass tablets, has been 
{Wrexham Parish Church. 


e RJI.B.A. Library. 
4and students are notified by 
. that from October 1 until 
brary will be open from 1o till 
irdays ro till 5 p.m. 


tal Trade Union Conference. 
month Messrs. W. Bradshaw 
ics, of the National Federation 
1 Trades Operatives, will attend 
ional conference of building 
;in Amsterdam. 


ifohn Soane’s Museum. 

hn Soane’s Museum, 13, Lin- 
Fields, W.C., an interesting 
/t collection is open free Thurs- 
midays in October from 10.30 
»m., and in November from 


Pal 


, p-m. 

fax War Memorial. 

(ing at the Halifax Town Hall 
/ was passed in favour of the 
a monument on Beacon Hill, 
id the erection of a more 
qument in the centre of the 


p 

|k Soczety of Architects. 

linary meeting of architects of 
| Cork was held at the Board- 
ithe Cork, Blackrock, and 
ilway, and it was unanimously 
Jorm a local Society of Archi- 
veers, and Surveyors. 


" Commissioner for Germany. 
is W. F. Thelwall, M.C., has 
jted Senior British Commercial 
er-in Germany, and is now at 
‘e he may be addressed at the 
Vitary Mission, Berlin. The 
jt British Commercial Commis- 
ermany will be analogous to 
‘ommercial secretary. 


Memorial for Eccleston. 

fee XR. Dixon-Nuttall, of 
Park, Prescot, has announced 
Of providing the township of 
-a war memorial to cost 
0. It is proposed to erect the 
| 00 some vacant land at 
(Lane Ends, where the St. 
d and Burrows Lane form a 


\etectural Partnerships. 

“ac Newton (Licentiate 
vho was demobilised in May, 
| partnership with Mr, M. G. 
June 1, 1919. The firm is 
nder the style of Pechell and 
\7, John Street, Bedford Row, 


ww Knapp-Fisher, A.R.I.B.A., 
Wwrence Powell have entered 
‘ship and will practise under 
_Knapp-Fisher and Powell at 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
|-Fisher has in consequence 
address from 23, Old Build- 
n’s Inn, to 33, Palace Street, 


poration and Direct Labour. 
ithe high figures in the tenders 
}2 private contractors, Walsall 
cil have decided to carry out 
|'8 scheme by direct labour 
Supervision of the Borough 


i» 


morial, consisting of a morn-: 
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Week’s News from Far 


Surveyor, who was of opinion that, with 
a guarantee from the Ministry of Health as 
to the supply of materials and labour, a 
considerable saving could be effected. 


“White City” Scheme at Cardiff. 


A company has been formed to acquire 
about one hundred acres of land belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Bute for the purpose 
of erecting in Cardiff a permanent “ White 


City.” The promoters, it is stated, «are 
prepared to spend 300,000 on _ the 
scheme, The proposed site is on land 


owned by Lord Bute off Leckwith Road 
and Dumballs Road, near Jubilee Park 
and the Cardiff City ground. 


Catholic War Memorial. at Bexhill. 


The work of erecting the Bexhill 
Catholic war memorial is. proceeding 
apace, It is being built on the St. Mary 


Magdalen Church ground, and the mate- 
rial being used in its construction is the 
same kind of stone as used in the erection 
of the church. This stone is of very 
durable quality, and the memorial is to 
take the form of a shrine. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid a short time ago by 
Lord Morris. 


New Wing to Exmouth Home. 

A new wing has been built to the 
Exmouth Ministering Children’s League 
Seaside Home. The new wing is con- 
structed of red brick, with the upper 
storey rough-cast, and tiled roof. It 
includes a spacious living and play-100m, 
as well as an isolation room, and sleeping 
accommodation for ten extra children, 
thus enabling the home to care for twenty- 
eight convalescents at one time. There 
are additional bathrooms and other conve- 
niences, while an outside safety staircase 
will be added as soon as funds permit. 


No Overtime for Builders. 

The decision of the building trades’ 
operatives not to work overtime pending 
the meeting of the Conciliation Board of 
the north-western region to consider the 
demand for increased rates to the amount 
of 4d. an hour has been carried into éttect 
in Manchester. None of the operatives, 
who include masons, bricklayers, plum- 
bers, carpenters, painters, plasterers and 
labourers, is supposed to work under the 
terms of the decision otherwise than be- 
tween the hours of 8 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 


Christ Church, Oxford, War Memorial. 
Proposed New Buildings. 

To perpetuate the memory of the mem- 
bers of the House who have fallen in the 
war the Governing Body of Christ Church 
has decided (1) to preserve in the cathe- 
dral a Liber Vitz inscribed with the 
names of the fallen; (2) to place else- 
where in the House a wall tablet or list of 
names; (3) to extend the college buildings 
that accommodation may be provided for 
more undergraduates, especially for those 
of limited means. It is proposed to pro- 
vide accommodation for at least thirty 
more men in college—on the basis of keep- 
ing 240 as the maximum number reading 
at any one time for a degree. The'new 
sets of rooms will be of various types and 
sizes, to suit men in different financial cir- 
cumstances, 


Exhibition at Caracas. 

The exhibition at Caracas has now been 
finally fixed for December 19 next. It has 
extended its scope, and is now spoken of as 
a National Exhibition, and there is an 
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and Near 


opportunity for the exhibition of British 
sanitary equipment, which is of special 
importance in view of the fact that the 
Venezuelan Government has under con- 
sideraticn a scheme for the installation of 
a proper drainage and sanitary system for 
the city of Caracas. Provided full particu- 
lars of goods to be exhibited are supplied 
by October 31 next, arrangements can pro- 
bably be made for receipt of these exhibits 
up to November 20. British firms desirous 
of participating are invited to consign 
exhibits to Victor Maldonado, Caracas, 
who is willing to undertake all responsi- 
bility free of charge. Consignments for 
Caracas should be shipped to the port of 
La Guaira, which is served by the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, the Ley- 
land Line and the Harrison Line. 
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Almshouses Menaced at Whitgift. 

Croydon Borough Council are to pro- 
mote a Bill in Parliament authorising the 
demolition of Whitgift Hospital Alms- 
houses, built by Archbishop Whitgift in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and said to 
be one of the finest examples of Eliza- 
bethan architecture in the country. The 
decision was reached by twenty-six votes to 
seventeen, after two other alternative 
schemes of street widening had been con- 
sidered. The defenders of the building 
claimed that in 1913 they had the support 
of the Local Government Board, and they 
also pointed to the numerous resolutions of 
learned societies against any interference 
with the old hospital, and that it was to be 
scheduled as one of the historical monu- 
ments for permanent preservation. On 
the other side it was argued that no 
improvement scheme could be satisfactory 
which left the hospital alone, and that 
Parliament should decide the question 
once for all. The proceeds of the sale, 1t 
was said, would enable the governors to 
house the inmates in quieter surroundings 
and amid more healthy conditions. 


Sir Charles Ruthen Answers his Critics. 

Sir Charles T. Ruthen, who has just put 
up three wooden houses within thirty days 
on an exposed site on the Bristol Channel 
at Newton, near Swansea, has, according 
to the “Western Mail,” replied as follows 
to some of the criticisms levelled against 
the wooden house. “My houses are 
finished off in such a way that even at 
close quarters an architect could not tell 
the difference between them and similar 
brick houses, unless he actually measured 
the walls,” he said: “The outside and 
inside walls are covered with stucco, the 
rooms being decorated with distemper or 
wallpaper in the ‘ordinary way. The 
building took a quarter of the time which 
would have been occupied in putting up a 
brick -house’ of ~the ‘same ~‘size.” Sir 
Charles Ruthen is of opinion there will 
be a housing shortage for at least tweniy 
vears unless some short quick method of 
building is adopted. He pointed out that 
of half a million houses wanted before the 
end of 1921 only 10,000 have been built in 


the ten months since the armistice. Apart 
from arrears, 80,000 new houses are 
wanted normally every year. “At the 


present rate of progress, and even allow- 
ing for a vastly increased momentum in 
the next few months, we shall never catch 
up,” hesaid. The Newton houses are 
to be inspected immediately by officials of 
the Ministry of Health. Their report will 
determine the Ministry’s policy towards 
the wooden house. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN: 


October 15.—Leamington Spa War 
Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee offer 
premiums of f100, £50, and £25 for 
designs for war memorial. Mr. H. V. 
Ashley; FURIBA‘,) of 14; Gray’s' Inn 
Square, W.C., will act as assessor. Fur- 
ther particulars from the Town Clerk. 


October 20.—Oxford : Housing Scheme. 

The Oxford City Council invites archi- 
tects to submit designs for the laying out 
of a congested area and the building of 
cottages thereon, and has appointed Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., as assessor. 
All designs must be sent to the Town Clerk 
not later than October 20. 


October 31.—Portishead : Housing 
Scheme. 

Designs invited for lay-out of block of 
houses for the Urban District Council. 
Premiums jfs50, £30, and  {20. Mr. 
Cr Fi W. Déening, “ERT BiAy ss andy oi 
F. H. Smith have been appointed 
assessors. Further particulars from Mr. 
F. H. Smith, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Portishead. 


December 1.—Limavady War 
Memorial. 

The Limavady War Memorial Committee 
invite qualified architects to submit 
designs and plans, with particulars of 
materials, forthismemorial. First prize of 
£25, second prize of £15 for the designs 
and plans which are the two most suitable, 
those for which they award premiums to 
become their property. The awarding of 
a premium is not to constitute any engage- 
ment or undertaking that the successful 
architect will be employed to carry out the 
work. All plans and designs intended for 
competition are to be sent to the hon. 
secretanies, Limavady War Memorial, 
Town Hall, Limavady, co, Londonderry, 
on or before December 1, 1919. Sim- 
plicity and proportion will be preferred to 
profusion of detail and excessive costliness 
of material. Building in concrete blocks 
or ferro-concrete should be considered. 
The total cost of the building (including 
preparation of site) not to exceed £3,000. 


No Date.-—*Daily Mail’’ Ideal Labour- 
Saving Homes. 

The “ Daily Mail” are offering prizes 
of £250, £100, and £50 for the best designs 
for the labour-saving house, which will be 
one of the features of the forthcoming 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia in 
February, 1920. Architects are to submit 
designs for houses for a professional class 
family, designed primarily for the saving of 
time and labour-saving. Drawings to be 
addressed to the Secretary, Ideal Labour- 
Saving Home Competition, 130, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. The closing date for send- 
ing in designs, which was to have been 
October 4, is indefinitely postponed. 


LITTLEBOROUGH HOUSING 
SGHEME: 


Out of the thirteen firms of architects 
-—four from Rochdale and nine from Man- 
chester—who submitted competitive plans 
for the Littleborough District Council’s 
new housing scheme, Messrs. Butterworth 
and Duncan of Baillie Street, Rochdale, 
have been selected to carry out the work. 
The plans were considered by the District 
Council, the expert advice of the Housing 
Commissioner.in Manchester was obtained, 
and they have now. been forwarded to the 
Ministry of Health for approval. 
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GLASGOW HOUSING 
EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition to be opened to-day by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. 
Robert Munro, K.C., M.P.,. at Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow, is one of the largest and 
most important that have been held up to 
the present time. The Lord Provost, Mr. 
James Stewart, will preside, and no doubt 
there will be a large and distinguished 
company present. Over 130 of the most 
prominent firms are exhibiting—the floor 
area of the halls is second only to Olympia, 
—and in addition there are the drawings 
and models for which £6,000 was offered as 
prizes and premiums. Every craft which 
goes to the production of the perfect home 
is represented, and four houses, complete 
in every detail from chimney cap to floor 
at least—the drainage being omitted— 
show how the problem may be solved in 
four different ways. 


In the house for which Mr. Peter Fyfe, 
the newly appointed director of housing for 
the city. is responsible, the walls are of 
his tee-shaped concrete blocks made from 
clinker from the Corporation refuse 
destructors. The blocks are 16 in. by gin. 
on face by 3% in. thick, except at the tee 
arm, which is gin. from the face, and to 
which straps are nailed. This concrete 
block form of construction is claimed to be 
cheaper than brick. 


Messrs. F. D. Cowieson and Son are re- 
sponsible for two houses, the larger, a 
concrete-walled erection, and! the smaller a 


two-apartment and = scullery exhibit, 
entirely of timber sections. 
The fourth cottage is one in which 


Messrs. Speirs, the well-known local con- 
tractors, are interested. All show the ap- 
plication of such materials as asbestos 
slates and sheeting for walls and ceilings, 
and “ Fiberlie” as an alternative finish for 
both the latter. 

The City Corporation show what can be 
done with gas and electricity to solve the 
various problems of heating, lighting, and 
labour saving. 

The following are some of the principal 
exhibitors: The Falkirk Iron Company, 
Ltd., Falkirk; Winget, Ltd., London; 
The Carron Company, Glasgow; Falk, 
Stadelmann and Co., Ltd., Glasgow; 
Shanks and Co., Ltd., Barrhead; Vul- 
canite, Ltd., Belfast; Henry Hope and 
Sons, Ltd., Glasgow; Pinchin, Johnson, 
and Co., Ltd., London; D. Anderson and 
Sons, Ltd., Belfast; Leeds Fireclay Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow; Bell’s United Asphalte 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow; Richmond Gas Stove 
and Meter Company. Ltd., London; 
Bitumen Products, Ltd., Bridgeton; 
MacAndrews and Forbes, Ltd., London, 
McDowall, Steven and Co., Ltd., Falkirk : 


John Wright and Co., Birmingham; 
Tuke and Bell, Ltd., London; and” 
Fletcher, ¢2 Raseell,. sand » Cow Ets 
Warrington. 


As the Press view only took place yester- 
day, 7th., it is not possible to say much of 
the exhibition .in this number, but next 
week we hope to give a fuller account. 
There is no doubt that everything has 
been done to make the exhibition a 
success, in spite of the railway strike. 
Most of the heavy exhibits, fortunately, 
were forward before the strike took place, 
so that the exhibits, with the addition of 
cinematographically . illustrated) = lectures 
and. demonstrations, should. leave. the 


general public. no excuse to remain. any: 


longer uninformed on this most important 
subject, 
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TRADE AND CR : 


Reduced Prices for Electric | 

The General Electric Compx\ 
announce a continuance of th« 
policy of lowering prices to the} 
The list prices of the Osram 4} 
watt type (gas-filled) lamps. 
considerably reduced, which 5s 
to a more extensive and econon 
this type of lamp, and the firm 
outstanding orders will be exec 
duced prices. Among other }} 
of the G.E.C. are the ‘‘ Pirelli} 
electric wires and cables, whi 
duced at the company’s wou 
ampton with the same care an| 
elimination of defects as with t 
tion of the Osram lamps a 
smith. Large stocks of all type; 
are held at the London and vari 
establishments. 


Concrete Blocks at the Glasgoi 
Exhibition. 
At the Glasgow Housing 
Messrs. Winget, Ltd., are $h 
concrete outfit, which was r 
building the “ Mystery Po 
number of the standing cam 
country during the war, besit 
many housing schemes in com 
and slabs, In actual operation 
seen the standard ‘‘ Winget 
the ‘‘ Winget ’’ pressure mat 
cially designed for light labo 
housing schemes; the ‘‘ Wi 
spade concrete mixer, with 2 
engine; the ‘‘ Winget’? Nop 
breaker and crusher; and the 
roofing-tile machine. Daily (¢ 
tions are being given to il 
economical features of the sys 
“ Winget ’’ system has been u 
sively on Scottish Local G 
Board housing schemes. 


Casement, Ventilator, and 1} 
Fitments. 
Messrs. Hayter, Ltd., ha 
ticulars of their various spec 
include their cam_ lever 
stay, ventilator or fanlight 
their door bolt and casement 
tools or implements are needed) 
patent lever bolts, which a 
steel in all sizes, with screw 
end, or adjustable nut, and wh 
used in the erection, © fixing 
mantling of portable huts, A 
fittings; moulds and collapsible 
concrete, castings, etc.; shop | 
fittings; wall fitments; theatre 
The firm claim that the faste} 
detaching actions of the lever b| 
stantaneous, and that when ? 
with a bolt and nut there is a} 
75 per cent. of time and labo; 
‘“ Hayter’’ casement stay, 
fitted to allow the window to 
either outwards or inwards, is ‘ 
ing and securely locks the win 
closed, and the ‘ Hayter ’’ door' 
casement fastener is claimed t) 
the casement or door up to the fil 
unerring precision and makes fF 
possible, It is adaptable to 
and as such cannot be tampered | 
the outside of the window. Amo, 
vantages claimed by the firm for! 
dow. fitments are that they are ! 
alignment with the frames of tht 
The adjustment: is automatic ant 
There are no hinges, no sere) 
ments, no springs, and no unsi¢! 
or pegs, and no cutting away 0 
work is required: The fitment: 
suitable for metal casements. 
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| 
) numerous have been the newspaper articles 
m ‘‘Lessons’ of the Strike,’’ and, naturally 
‘mough, they have been almost as perfunctory 
lhgnic. Few of them have done more than skim 
(face of a subject whose ultimate depths no 
it may sound. Put in the simplest form in which 
ibe expressed, the great industrial question 1s, 
m strikes and lock-outs be avoided? Especially 
( for no sane employer will wantonly stop the 
jes that are bringing him profit; whereas the 
{s are, rightly or wrongly, credited with a 
| alacrity in downing tools, as a relief from the 
im monotony of deadly routine, or as a sort of 
{tion of independence, without which occasional 
minder the employer might forget that the wage- 
as rights as well as duties, and is prepared to 
the former as strenuously as he pursues the latter, 
en more so. 

very doubtful whether any industrial scheme, no 
( how cunningly devised, can prevent strikes or 
it” that one may suspect of being actually patho- 
} in origin—a morbid outcome of . unnatural 
ons. Similar phenomena, under colourably similar 
Jons, were common in negro plantations before 
* was abolished, and are still, it is recorded, a 
| incident in jails, where ordinarily well-conducted 
rs “break out” periodically into fits of violence 
structiveness. At the very moment of writing, 
of Fusiliers rioting at Plymouth comes as a 


o much the same sort of outbreak; while the 
e dementia of “going fantee,” or “running 
"usually attributed to exacerbation of religious 
‘sy is probably of allied character to the 
vonable and semi-hysterical strike. which, however, 
(rentiated by its marked manifestations of “mass- 
thy,” under which excitation the ordinarily sta’d 
ber-minded person seems to change his character 
stely, “seeing red” and becoming riotous, or, 
tively, behaving with idiotic frivolity. 

is pathological explanation is in the main correct, 
ath while to seek a spiritual remedy? An ancient 
| of disease was that it was caused by devils, of 
the diseased person became the reluctant host. 
Jays every symptom is referred to a microbe. Can 
crobe of labour unrest be isolated and destroyed ? 
s to say. is it possible, by altering the physical 
ions of labour, to render the worker ‘mmune from 
asidious attacks, which. by incapacitating him from 
us and continuous labour, reduce tremendously 
jue to the State, and make him a perpetual menace 
Welfare, which is also its own? This is the aspect 
ee hitherto attention has been almost wholly con- 
ted. During the war, it became necessary to study 
ke greatly improved provision for the physical 
emg of the worker, lest he should break down 
the strain, or “break-out” in flat rebellion against 
I> had to be kept fit and willing, and every means 
promised to advance this object was adopted 


How to Avoid Strikes 


regardless of expense, because at all costs the workers 
had to be kept healthy and contented, and, with the 
same objects, wages were tremendously inflated. 
Government, with an army of highly qualified medical 
officers and experienced factory inspectors at its beck 
and call, was enabled to establish and make public 
important facts as to efficiency and fatigue, physical 
well-being and its effect on output, and the record was 
so startling and so conclusive that it marked a new era 
in factory and workshop construction and manage- 
ment. 

There must be no retrogression from this advance. 
It is a moral duty to be humane, even at a loss; but in 
this instance there is a commercial return upon the 
investment. It pays to be humane—to see that no 
overstrain, no discomfort, are unnecessarily imposed 
on the worker. Factory planning and construction, 
scientific management, and welfare work, are the 
strong tripod on which efficiency rests secure—knock 
away from it any one of these legs and industry must come 
to grief. But improved conditions of labour—shorter 
hours, higher pay, more comfortable and more con- 
venient workshops, have not stamped out labour unrest. 
True, these remedies are in some degree inapplicable 
to railway workers, but for the moment we are not 
considering their case: we are discussing that of the 
workers for whom buildings are specially erected, and 
who operate within a congested area which must there- 
fore be made, by the skill of the architect plus the 
special knowledge of the manager, safe and healthy for 
the worker, and cheerful withal, to keep him from 
moroseness culminating in fury. 

A danger that there 1s some reason to apprehend 
with respect to industrial buildings is that when the 
controllers of one kind and another remove their 
variously exasperating restrictions, the tremendous 
rush to put up factories may result in a sad declination 
from the improved standards that, paradoxically 
enough, were set up owing to the exigencies of the war. 
Fortunately) however, hundreds of industrial ‘build- 
ings have been, and are being, planned in advance of 
the opportunities for execution, and those that have 
been postponed until the eleventh hour are bound to 
conform as nearly as possible to the general level of 
excellence that has been steadily finding favour for the 
past decade, and includes vastly better lighting, greater 
rigidity, planning that is more truly scientific, and 
above all, elevations that are distinctly architectural in 
character—have, indeed, in many instances, a con- 
siderable claim to beauty. Any backsliding from 
this state of grace will be deeply deplorable, because 
it must symbolise and signalise a relapse to the old 
abominable conditions that were, we verily believe, a 
prolific source of Labour unrest. 

For this is a point at which material and spiritual seem 
to converge. A man does not become a pig because you 
put him ina sty, but 7pso facto he is very likely to behave 
like one, and in particular to acquire the notorious 
perversity of the animal—the more he 1s pulled in the 
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one direction, the more he is_ determined to strain 
desperately in the other; nor will he be driven. This 
must not be thought to be an odious comparison; it is 
intended to disparage not the inhabitant but the 
habitation, and the argument is, that the workers must 
be treated as men, of soul and spirit subsisting. This 
fundamental and vital fact, which is so obvious that 
everybody seems to have lost sight of it, seems to be in 
need of wider recognition and more delicate handling. 
Generally speaking, it has been persistently ignored. 
Hence the present discontents. If the builder’s labourer 
were treated more as a man and less as a hodman, he 
would have by so much the less cause to hate his work 
and his employer, who is believed by him to be a scornful 
person without bowels, disdaining to talk, save in terms 
of objurgation, to any person below the degree of a 
stockbroker. 

Before we can dissipate this deadly mephitic 
atmosphere of mutual distrust, we have to bring 
employer and employed together. We have to get them 
to respect each other, to feel that they have a common 
object to achieve, a common duty to perform, and that 
the only possible way of lifting the industry out of a 
particularly deep and muddy rut is for Capital and 
Labour to pull together harmoniously. Some will deem 
that that hoary expression Capital and Labour is not 
quite apposite to the argument. Perhaps they are right. 
Perhaps there should be some sort of coalescence. 
Hitherto they have been regarded as opposing entities, 
though, of course, they are essentially nothing of the 
sort. It is their estrangement, their suspicious distrust of 
each other, that is the cause of all this domestic unhappi- 
ness, this Labour unrest. A house divided against itself 
cannot but fall; and so long as the building industry, for 
instance, is plagued with ceaseless jangling and 
brawling. so long will it be subject to appalling waste, 
which may culminate in national calamity, 

In America, Labour troubles have assumed the utmost 
gravity, not altogether because there the employer holds 
himself haughtily aloof from the workers—although that 
element certainly enters into the trouble, if not quite 
to the same degree as it does here—but mainly from 
“bossing” with a difference. In the States, the 
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Alleged Vandalism at Westminster Abbey. 
? | ‘ HOSE who are solicitous for the preservation of 


London’s ancient monuments intact have been 

greatly perturbed of late to see the wall to the 
north-west of the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster 
Abbey undergoing extensive repairs, and that these 
are being done with courage that some deem to border 
on rashness. The wall seems to have been raised a 
foot or more, and is crowned with an exiguous coping. 
It has been complained that this treatment alters the 
character of the wall, obscures the lower extremities 
of the windows of the Jerusalem Chamber—obscures 
them in the double sense of darkening the interior of 
the chamber and concealinc the sills from the observer 
in the street—and is out of scale with the rest of the 
front. The last charge is negligible, for the effect 
alleged is less real than imaginary; and the first seems 
to be based on the erroneous supposition that it is a 
mistake to finish off random coursing with ashlar; 
whereas the medieval masons were wont to border 
their random-coursed or rubble walls with quoins and 
tops of ashlar, to give an appearance of strength 
and finish. The wall of the chamber itself is similarly 
treated. There is no doubt that the new  stone- 
work has a raw and garish appearance which 
contrasts very vexatiously with the old material, which, 
however, was crumbling to dust. “ Undoubtedly repair 
was urgently necessary, and we cannot see that it has 
been done after the manner of the Vandals. It is 
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principle of collective bargaining is but feebh 
stood and the boss is apt to become tyrannical 
cratic. Consequently the men want a better syste 
according to latest advices, are in a fair way t 
for a cablegram from Washington last 
announces a proposal to set up a Board com} 
equal numbers of employers and employed, F 
ing the principal industries, When this Board ¢ 
come to a decision, the matter would be refer 
general Board to be appointed by the Presiden 
United States. Evidently the labour situation 
other side of the Atlantic had ‘become intolerab 
the suggestion for a remedy seems to hay 
inspired by our building trades Conciliation Boa 
the later “ Builders’ Parliament.” 

But no matter how perfect the machine 
ciliation, it 1s certain to break down if the Ol 
is allowed to become chief engineer. Bad te 
both sides seems to have been the controlling f} 
the negotiations which led, just before the wa 
announcement of a general lock-out in the } 
trade; and from similar tactics a similar result 
quite confidently anticipated. Until masters a 
(odious but unavoidable expression!) purg. 
hearts of much perilous stuff and set about ¢ 
tion in a purelv conciliatory spirit. we must cont 
slide down the steep slope to Avernus. 

That the whole question of the reorganisal 
industry has been revived in an acute form by t 
way strike is possibly fortunate: out of evil 
good. The whole nation became involved. Eve 
became personally and intensely interested, 
once industrial problems were lifted clean out 
deep and narrow runnels in which they are 
stagnate. As a_ direct consequence, a resp 
British Minister, Mr. George N. Barnes, has be 
over to take part in the International Industfiz 
gress which is to take place in Washington. 
development gives good hope that the general 
industrial economics will be considerably b oa 
and will be raised high and dry out of the dj 
petty domestic squabbling, in which mere ten 
immensely too influential. It may mean the daw 
new era. 


Comments 


always a pity when the cry of vandalism is rai 
out due provocation: for the sequel to the f 
of “ Wolf’ is as natural as it is distressful. || 

The Jerusalem Chamber and Other Excrescences 


8 

To many admirers of the Abbey, the wall th 
been repaired, and the Jerusalem Chamber bel 
are disfiguring and untidy excrescences. We d 


them away, because the:r inveterate associati 


ing room for himself or as a  guest-chd 
Henry IV. died there; and it will be remember | 
Shakespeare turned this incident to rather 

dramatic account. After his swoon, Henry 
“Doth any name particular belong Unto th 
where I first did swoon?’’? Warwick repl 
called Jerusalem, my noble lord.’’? Whereup 
exclaims, “Laud be to God! even there my life} 
end. It hath been prophesied me many a year } 
not die but in Jerusalem; Which vainly I suppo 
Holy Land. But bear me to that chamber; there! 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” Surely 
speare could not have written such sorry stuff, 
his journeymen must have perpetrated it. 
speare, however, was very fond of mtn 
prophecies that ‘‘palter with us in a doubles 
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the body of Joseph Addison lay in state in the 
lm Chamber. Congreve and Prior were 
jasimilar honour. The chamber has_ been 
d as a chapterhouse. It is also the meeting- 
r the convocation of the province of Canter- 
dit was here that the Bible revision committees 
sir delicate work. Another Westminster 
mce—and one which could be swept away 
the slightest compunction—is the modern 
_which completely ruins the front of the fine 
snth century Greycoat School. As if this 
ly stupid disfigurement were insufficiently 
gus, there have been allowed to grow up in the 
rd trees and shrubs which ruin the view of 
| wings of the old building. These should be 
4 without remorse. 


The Search for Cheaper Houses. 


Yharles Nicholson, F.R.I.B.A., has written to 
uly Mail” one of the very few well-informed and 
tional letters that have appeared on this subject. 
it appears, lived in and also built a good many 
‘houses in his time, and he is fully aware of the 
ges and disadvantages of that method of con- 
1. but he feels that a word of caution is necessary. 
ioden house the quality of the timber used is,”’ 
n effect in our article on the subject a fortmght 
the “stunt”? had become clamorous for atten- 
ut we are here quoting Sir Charles Nicholson— 
importance; the use of sappy or unseasoned 
ound to lead to trouble in a few years’ time, 
experience as an architect has led me seriously 
the durability of certain classes of timber, 
y American stuff, in the English climate. 
oak,”’ he continues, “and in some circumstances 
sound Baltic and Russian timbers, are reliable, 
present almost prohibitive in cost, and most 
obtain of proper quality for permanent build- 
Second-hand Government timber, he understands, 
3 much inferior stuff. Then comes confirmation 
opinion we expressed that the comparative 
; of the wooden house had been greatly exag- 
. “My experience is,” writes Sir ‘Charles, “that 
localities a good timber building is very little 
‘ethan a brick or concrete one, at any rate in normal 
' And as bricks can be made faster than timber 
| seasoned, I doubt whether timber construction 
e to be economical in the long run, much as | 
@ see amore intelligent use of local building 
and old-fash‘oned building methods, and 
he stupidity of the by-laws under which we 
present.” From these absurdly restrictive 
> are to suffer no longer, the happy release 
MN being provided in a circular which the 
f Health will shortly publish. We notice too, 
. Walter Reynolds has entered on the London 
Council agenda a motion requiring the Housing 
/ Working Classes Committee to consider ‘and 
as to “the practicability and expediency of wood 
ction for cottages and houses, having regard to 
Sortance of providing additional housing accom- 
on with the least possible delay and at a reason- 
st.’ In all this correspondence on ways and 
of cheapening house-building, too little—indeed, 
| anything—has been said about proprietary sub- 
“Materials, which have been ignored because, 
ly, it is felt that they should be brought into 
ence in another way. 


**Punch’’ and Pisé de Terre. 


de terre and similar earthworks do not seem to be 
'g very much enthusiasm among architects. what- 
ay be the case among rural economists and 
aists of various other denominations. Most of 
ny architects with whom we have conferred on the 
dismiss it with a wry face and a shrug of 
pulders, as if the subject were destitute of archi- 
jl interest. Public opinion on the matter is no 


1 
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doubt reflected with Mr. Punch’s customary fidelity in 
this joke in the current issue: “Perfect Stranger: ‘1 
think the Navy’s absolutely priceless. They fought, 
they pumped out the coal-mines, and now I see they're 
catrying letters and parcels. What’ll you do next?’ 
Seaman Gunner: ‘The ’ousing problem. ’Aven’t you 
’eard? In three weeks we’re bringing a cargo of ready- 
made mud ’uts from Zululand.’” ‘This rather seems to 
wear the appearance of badinage, and (Mr. Punch’s 
mirror giving usually so faithful a reflex of public 
opinion) may be taken as a fair index to the general 
opinion of the frantic attempts of one kind and another 
that are being made tc cheapen housing. 


Wosden Houses in Excelsis. 


It is stated that a housing scheme that the Canadian 
Government now have in operation refers chiefly to 
wooden or frame houses. A four- or five-roomed house, 
it is said, costs not more than £600, including the land and 
the cost of roadmaking. This price becomes very difficult 
of belief when it is added that “ far from being inferior to 
English brick houses, such working men’s houses in 
Ontario nearly always have hardwood floors, oak doors, 
electric light, electro-plated bath fittings, and other con- 
veniences seldom seen in a working man’s home in 
England.” Very seldom indeed, for any of these 
sumptuous details, and never all at once. Unless it 1s 
admitted that this is a pre-war price, we shall take leave 
to doubt its authenticity. Timber is doubtless cheaper 
in what have been facetiously called the “lumber 
regions” of the Dominion, but all the other items, 
including labour, are probably dearer. At any rate, we 
share Sir Charles Nicholson’s opinion that in the long 
run, and all things considered, the wooden house would 
be but little cheaper than that built of brick. 


‘“*A Secret of Bad Building.’’ 


A writer in “ The Times” has discovered “a secret of 
bad building.” In comparing seventeenth or eighteenth- 
century building with that of the present day, to the 
serious disadvantage of the latter one need hardly say: 
for if this conventional line were not taken it would 
hardly be possible to make the reader spring smartly to 
attention, the revealer of secrets has been “struck by 
the opulent scale and proportion’’ of seventeenth or 
eighteenth-century details as compared with those of 
“the most costly building of the same class erected in the 
present day.” Why? asks the critic. “Because, in a 
word, the present-day building is erected ‘by contract’ ; 
the seventeenth-century building was not.” Can the 
critic lay his hand on his heart and declare that to the 
best of his belief this is the whole truth of the matter? 
Surely not, after he has reflected that the ascertainment 
of strains and stresses with anything like a scientific 
approximation to accuracy was an achievement of the 
carly nineteenth century. When sizes of beams and 
weights of loads had to be guessed rather than calculated, 
builders were careful to be on the safe side, and made 
their beams and bressummers nearly twice as bulky as 
they need have been if the builders had been scientifi- 
cally trained. That is the prosaic reason why “the 
thickness of the walls, the depth of the window recesses, 
the ‘boldness of the mouldings, the depth and projection 
of the cornice seem to express the taste and aims of a 
generation of more ample and vigorous life than our 
own.” Our explanation of the change is much less 
grandiloquent—namely, that the bulky scanthng was 
partly cautionary and partly a matter of imitation. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the writer, in his haste to report 
his discovery, revealed only half the great secret. No 
one, however, will have the hardihood to challenge his 
contention that under the tendering system the quantities 
are cut very fine, and that the prime-cost system, as we 
may call it, although the expression was unknown until 
comparatively recent years, has many advantages, but 
would certainly not result in the too, too solid bulk of 
the seventeenth-century bressummer, if only because of 
the scarcity and dearness of timber. 
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Architectural Causerie j 


[* these days of trouble I can imagine nothing more 
likely to cheer the profession than the fact that 
individual members and their assistants are doing 

their best to carry on, although they realise that building 
as a whole will not be in full swing until the early part of 
next year. I am not in the least optimistic in making 
this forecast, for the volume of work held up during the 
past five years is-beyond estimate, and includes every 
type of building, from railway othces on a vast scale to 
myriads of houses. 


A week or so ago I referred to the charm of the small 
shop, mentioning how architects especially found such 
relics of the past congenial to their tastes. It was a 
matter of delight to me to encounter Sir Reginald Blom- 
field at Fribourg’s shop in the Haymarket the other day, 
a very appropriate setting for an historian of e ghteenth- 
century architecture. Sir Reginald informed me that he 
was extremely busy with designs which he hoped to see 
carried out directly things improved. Undeterred by 
the railway strike, Sir Reginald had adopted the bicycle 
as. a means of transport between Frognal and the 
Temple. How he has managed to retain his youthful 
energy during years of practice, combined with the pro- 
duction of his books, is a matter beyond ordinary com- 
prehension. Speaking of the bicycle, it appears that a 
number of architects have found a machine to be indis- 
pensable lately. Mr. Quennell made his way to town 
from Berxampsted on the first day of the strike, 
another architect pedalled up from Sussex, and a small 
contingent used the roads from Golders Green. For my 
own part, I had to charter a Ford, for my road to Tothill 
Street lies through three fair counties. Quite a return to 
the days of Telford, when architects made their own 
timetables for posting, although some, hke James 
Wyatt, were fortunate enough to own a private travelling 
carriage. Wyatt met his death on the road near Marl- 
borough on September sth, 1813, through the overturn- 
ing of this identical chaise. 

oe % 


Turning into Whitehall two or three days ago, | 
not:ced Mr. Ingleson Goodison casting a critical eye*at 
the detail of the latest buildings. Together we investi- 
gated Dover House, speculating on the skill of Henry 
Holland, and admiring the tasteful planning of the 
portico and rotunda. Mr. Goodison has: lately been 
responsible for data in connection with the restoration of 
the gardens at Hampton Court to the original plan. This 
task, together with other studies of an official nature, 
relating to eighteenth-century Government buildings, 
requires taste and judgment, and ‘listening to Mr. 
Goodison’s account of the g’ants was a rare and 
refreshing entertainment. I gathered from our talk that 
more attention is likely to be given by those in the know 
to the achievements of William Kent. Regarding the 
threat te Devonshire House, Mr. Goodison called upon 
Jupiter for hightning.. It diooes seem remarkable that 
none who profess to hold the amenities of London dear 
have raised a protest against the spoliation of one of the 
best features of Piccadilly. In a more enlightened 
country Devonshire House would have been allocated as 
an institute for British architects. Just imagine such a 
home of architecture placed prominently before the gaze 
of the public; there would be no further need for the 
inferior cabinet in a corner of the Roval Academy. 

* % * a 


The new town of Panshanger, on the Great North 
Road at Welwyn, which I dealt with in these columns 
last month, is, I am thankful to say, being schemed by 
Mr. Crickmer, who has given a synopsis of his ideas to 
Professor Adshead. Many difficulties have yet to be 
overcome, not the least being finance. Quite a flutter 
was caused in the neighbouring villages when the 


decision of the London Couaty Council was mad 
Satellite towns in these days are very much tot 
* % Ba * an 


| 


At the Architectural Association prepare 
being made to train an. unprecedented 7 
students, the majority of whom are back fror 
The builders are making splendid progress: 
reconstruction of Leverton’s houses from th 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, who, by the way, is du 
in London from America. Mr.. Atkinson 1 
imbued with the necessity. of being thoroughh 
and I doubt very much whether there 1s an a 
America who can equal his enterprise. There 
like first-hand knowledge of what is going on 
water. Perhaps Ictinus paid a visit to ¢ 
Colonies before he finally. settled the deta 
Parthenon; if so, history is proving its. reli 
reretition. Mr. Atkinson’s sympathies ai 
traditional, but he looks upon history merely @ 
to an end, and uses a classic crutch because ™ 
the most convenient support, but he intends't 
pupils to dispense with it at the proper time. — 

ae * * * 

According to the most recent statements in 
Press, we are soon to have experiments in the 
framed houses. As usual, information is reé 
public somewhat late. Three years ago the 
article in the “ Burlington Magazine” pointin 
possibilities of modern construction for 
cottages, and years before that architects were 
their eyes to the weather-boarded walls of K 
Essex. Mr. Marchant, who lives at Daren 
practises in Bedford Square, has long made the 
this form of building his speciality, and I hope 
trate some of his designs in the near future 
number of architects are making brief visi 
Continent. Mr. W.H. Wardis in Switzerland, 
my friends is at present in Florence d 
valuable information that has apparenth 
attention, and Mr. Bradshaw is completing his 
at Rome, so that next year some innoy 
promised. 

* * x 

While the larger works remain in abeyance 
the new buildings for the Underground Rail 
James’s Park, many architects are engaged 
war memorials. Iam glad to say that attentt 
given to such features of craftsmanship as ro 
for country churches, lych gates, crosses, sk 
organ cases. Mr. Scott, assistant archi 
engineer of the London and South-Western 
has designed one of the entrances to the nev 
Waterloo in the form of a monument to th 
service of the company who made the grea 
It has ‘been my pleasure to go through the p. 
engineer’s office and to see what is being don 
this terminal attractive. j 

* * * 


All the architectural schools -are showing 
activity in preparation for the winter camp: 
is a temporary shortage of drawing-boar 
squares owing to the number of students re 
training. Liverpool is very much to the ° 
attractive programme. At the London ~ 
Professor Donaldson’s drawings and diagra 
to illustrate the forthcoming lectures. A speci 
is to be arranged |by Professor Adshead for 
students taking a course of town developm 
hoped to establish a permanent architectura 
one of the rooms. 

* * +e * 

Later on we shall see something of the excell 
being prepared by Mr. Arthur Henderson depi¢ 
in Byzantium at the height of that city’s splen¢ 
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en my privilege to see this artist at work in his 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and to go through notes and 
5 made in Constantinople. No one will question 
itability of the Byzantine motif for modern 
Ins of church design, McKim’s work in this regard 
>f unusual interest. Mr. Henderson showed me 
m of his own fashioning for a new church at 
/:a, which he submitted in competition some years 
Jnfortunately the award was given to a German. 
ct that a German architect acted as assessor 
»ly lessened the chances of a Briton; it was all in 
.eme of Kultur. 
* * * * 


; week I have allowed my chit-chat to concern the 
1e things going on around us. Seldom a day 
- but what I meet a score or so of architects. This 
to build a church, that one is to write a book, 
fr is keeping a friendly eye upon the graves of 
«sin the East; yet another is to aid in the develop- 
of a villase. There is unabated and feverish 
‘7, for the new order of things provides many 
Ins for designers to solve. For my own part I 
atertainment in peeping over the drawing-boards 
fnends, like a good-natured busybody, reserving 
/nings for spiritualistic seances with the shades of 
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former architects, penning my notes at Tothill Street 
and experiencing chagrin, quod avertat Deus, when such 
matters as the postponement of the Ruskin Centenary 
Exhibition are announced. 

XK *f * * 

This being the ninth day of October, with my Lord 
to the train, and so through the countryside to Pancras, 
where no coach to be had, he and I had perforce to 
walk between the walls of Bloomsbury, no man knowing 
at what hour he would return to his country seat. This 
day I was resolved to dispel the damp that is coming 
over my mind, and to make remonstrance upon those 
who would upset-the art of building, for many affairs 
need conference. To the Institute, which has lately 
been cleaned and painted, and all the books dusted and 
ready for an infinity of business, even the attendance 
book being opened in expectancy of students. Then to 
the University to hold forth on the applicability of the 
Greek spirit in building, and to judge designs. About 
six in the afternoon I did complete the third of a series 
of studies for a chimneypiece, then fell to my correspon- 
dence, which is in arrears, particularly that due to my 
friends in America, and so to dine and return to sleep 
in my camp bed at the office; for which mercy God be 
thanked. AERO. 


Some Notable Glasgow Buildings 


(ARLES GOURLAY, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., F.S A-Scot., Professor of Architecture and Building, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


7 of the important Housing Exhibition which 1s now being held in Glasgow, and of which an account is given on page 492, 
| wing notes on some of the more important of the City’s buildings (specially prepared by Professor Gourlay for this issue) will 


be read with peculiar interest. 


LASGOW, like Rome and Con- 
stantinople, is a seven-hilled city ; 
and although large tracts, particu- 

larly in the south and east of the city, are 
comparatively flat, yet its hilly conhgura- 
ss5) tion aids materially in giving it that 
picturesqueness which is one of its main 
-eristics. Further, Glasgow has had a remarkable 
‘of talented architects, whose works give the city 
sect of dignity and solidity. One of the problems 
(asgow’s architects had to solve was the designing 
idings to suit inclined sites; and in doing this they 
isplayed great ability. 

appropriate that a church should occupy the 
lr position in a city; and, just as St. Peter’s is the 
ctural crown of Rome, so is Glasgow’s venerable 
ier the architectural crown of the great city by 
17ae. 

1 parish church of St. Andrew, in ece is the 
t fully-developed Renaissance church of the 
{nth century in Scotland. It was founded in 1739 
fished in 1761. Its architect was Allan Dreghorn, 
‘said to have based his design on the church of St. 
-In-the-Fields, London, by James Gibbs, dating 
720, but St. Andrew’s is on a much smaller scale 
 Martin’s, and there are many differences 
(n the two churches. 

jmstance of a well-placed public building is the 
iErchange, the finest Classic building in Glasgow, 
|. 1829-30 from designs by David Hamilton. It 
jin a square, having buildings of Graeco-Palladian 
north and south sides, while on the west there is 
ade, with hexastyle portico, of the Royal Bank of 
id, which was designed by Archibald Elliot, an 
‘'tgh architect, who based this work on the 
lheion, but varied the detailing of the Greek 
‘98s to suit the northern climate. On each side 
Royal Bank there are beautiful arcaded entrances 
1 from Exchange Square to Buchanan Street. 
ng the buildings in the centre of Glasgow dating 
out the middle of the nineteenth century are the 
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All the buildings mentioned are antecedent to the present century. 


fine County Buildings (1842) which serve several public 
purposes, and form a large block surrounded by broad 
streets. They were designed by Clarke and Bell in the 
Greek style. 

The Western Club, in Buchanan Street, dating from 
1824, was designed by David Hamilton, but was 
extended along St. Vincent Street by John Honeyman. 
This building 1s massive in treatment, and has a grand 
scale, which befits a club in a large city. 

The Faculty Hall, St. George’s Place, designed by 
Charles Wilson in 1856, has much beauty in its composi- 
tion and detail. Its lower storey is rusticated, and its 
upper has attached coupled columns Venetian Renais- 
sance in type. 

David Bryce, of Edinburgh, was architect, in 1869, of 
the Junior Conservative Club and Scottish Widows’ 
Fund premises at the corner of Renfield and West George 
Streets, an excellently designed and detailed block in 
the Italian style. 

A work of the Greek Revival period is the Custom 
House in Clyde Place, built in 1840—a small and simple 
building in the Greek Doric style, by George Ledwall 
Taylor, of Taylor and Cresy, authors of “ Architectural 
Antiquities of Rome,” 1821-22. 

The greatest architectural genius produced by Glasgow 
was. Alexander (“Greek’’) Thomson. During the 
Greek Revival period most buildings were more or less 
close copies of Classic buildings, but this cannot be said 
of one of Greek Thomson’s designs. He did not copy; 
he assimilated the true spirit of Greek architecture, and 
gave it individual expression. The church in St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, erected about 1860, shows Thomson to 
have been a highly endowed genius. His block of shops 
and warehouses known as the Egyptian Hal:3, in Union 
Street, Glasgow, though clothed in what is considered 
to be a most intractable style for modern purposes, 
is obviously a work of genius. Its large window space 
indicates its practical nature, and its huge cornice binds 
the design into a magnificent whole. 

The older tvve of Glasgow tenements, or rows of 
flatted houses, have quite a dignified treatment in eleva- 
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tion, which, though very varied in detail, may be 
described as consisting of the shop floor at ground level, 
or a rusticated storey where shops do not exist ; then the 
windows of the first floor dwelling-houses are enriched 
with architrave, frieze, cornice, and pediment; those of 
the second floor have architrave, frieze, and horizonal 
cornice, and those of the third, or top storey, have only 
the architrave. Above all is a cornice more or less 
massive, sometimes finished with a balustrade. With 
such powerfully horizontal lines in the tenements the 
design of churches adjoining them demanded special 
consideration. If these have towers and spires such 
features are generally placed next the tenement, with the 
evident object of breaking the horizontal lines, and thus 
allowing the architect more freedom to deal with the 
design of the church itself than would be the case if the 
body of the church were placed next the tenement. No 
better example of this practice could be found than 
Blythswood Parish Church, Bath Street, built from the 
design of an English architect named Emmet, about 
1852. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the 
erection of several large and important buildings in 
Glasgow. The chief are the Municipal Buildings, which, 
dating from 1883-9, occupy the eastern side of George 
Square. The designs of William Young, of London, 1n 
the fully-developed Italian Renaissance style, were 
selected in competition. In plan the buildings occupy 
a nearly square block surrounded by streets, but having 
a large central quadrangle. In outline the mass of the 
Municipal buildings is quite imposing. There is a 
pavilion at each corner of the block and small turrets 
between these. all crowned with stone domes. In the 
main front to George Square there is an Order to each 
of the four storeys, and a large pediment in the centre, 
behind which rises a large tower and spire. The 


i 


principal defect of this fagade, and indeed of t: 
design, is the large number of Venetian windo; 
it contains. These were apparently used becis 
wide intercolumniation led to square-shaped } 
which could not be satisfactorily treated otherw:: 
the bays are too wide is also seen from the | 
which has been felt in dealing with the great ba 
stonework between the windows of the ground } 
floor storeys in the main fagade, which is toi 
treated for the light Corinthian coupled colum; 
rest uponit. The best of the four external el 
that to George Street, in which the opportunity 
taken of expressing the large and handsome Ba} 
Hall, which is a finely-proportioned interior, wit} 
ful frescoed panels on its walls. The entranc 
marble staircase, council hall, and the series of r 
rooms are all magnificent, and worthily house t 
taries of a great city. e 
Directly opposite the Municipal Buildings ; 
Square is a fine block, accommodating at 
end the Bank of Scotland, designed by Reo 
erected about 1869. This design is typical 0} 
business architecture, which generally consi 
rusticated basement, over this the main stoj 
above a more simply treated storey of less heigl 
nating in a great cornice and balustrade. The 
dependence on columns, and the general effect 
Florentine. This design was continued along t 
side of the square, the central part having bee 
out by Campbell Douglas and Sellars, and thet 
part, which forms the Merchants’ House, and 

by. a tower at the corner, by John Burnet, w 
John J. Burnet, added upper storeys to this pi 

years ago. : 
The St. Andrew’s Halls, near Charing Cro 
erected about 1873 by Campbell Douglas anc 
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Glasgow, coupled with Cunningham, of Liverpool. 
|y form a fine block of halls and the fagade to Gran- 
| Street 1s considered to be the masterpiece of James 


‘ars. It is a work of genius, based on Greek Classic, 
ifly from the Erechtheion, applied with great ski.. 
} showing evidence of Greek Thomson’s influence. 
Ionic Order is specially suitable for use between 
je Or responds, and it is correctly used in this front, 
|chis divided into three parts by great projecting ante, 
‘veen which runs the colonnade of the Ionic Order, The 
}mns stand detached from the wall, and the shadow 
| by the western sun gives a striking effect upon it. 
‘top there % a long uncarved panel in the central 
j10n, but the wings have Caryatide figures attached 
ne wall—a better use of this feature than is made in 
|\Erechtheion itself. 

he main buildings of Glasgow University on Gil- 
‘ehill were designed by Sir George Gilbert Scott, and 
}ted about 1867. The plan is composed of two 
drangles having classrooms, museum, library, and 
er rooms, lighted by windows on each side, so that 
|n these were opened a blow-through would take place 
Ich would freshen the air in the rooms. Between the 
\ quadrangles is the Bute Hall, for graduation and 
’r ceremonials. bv John Oldrid Scott, with a vaulted 
jidor underneath it called the Cloisters, which is a 
| feature. One side of the western quadrangle has 
er been completed. and it is proposed to erect here a 
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PRINCIPAL FRONT. 
chapel and other ibuildings as a War Memorial. While 


the whole detailing of the University Buildings is good, 
being distinctly English Gothic, with a Scottish flavour 
given to it by the use of turrets, crow-stepped gables, the 
thistle appearing in the carving of the main entrance, 
and in other ways, yet it can hardly be said that the style 
is very suitable for its purpose. Indeed, the modern 
additions for the study of botany, engineering, physics, 
and several branches of medicine are more appropriate, 
and fit more kindly to the requirements of a University. 
The site is a grand one, on the top of a hill rising from 
the river Kelvin. This hill-top was flattened to rece ve 
the buildings, and much of the stone used in erecting 
them was quarried on the site between the building and 
the river. This quarry was filled up and the ground 
levelled into rising terraces. The central tower of the 
main front to Kelvingrove Park is solid and massive, 
and it is capped by an open traceried spire. having a 
total height of about 300 feet. 

Directiy opposite the University to the northwards, In 
University Avenue, stands Wellington U.F. Church, an 
excellently designed building in the Classic style, with a 
tall Corinthian Order, designed by T. L. Watson about 
1883. The site sloping downwards to the Avenue gave 
the architect the opportunity of designing an arrange- 
ment of steps leading to the front entrance whch is 
admirable. 

The Great Western Road, extending westwards from 


Pholos: Annan. 


WELLINGTON CHURCH, FROM TOWER OF UNIVERSITY. 
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St. George’s Cross, is at first bounded by tenements, 
with shops on each side, but it has three important 
churches. The first to be met in passing westwards from 
the city is St. Mary’s Scottish Episcopal Cathedral, a 
very fine Early English church, built 1870-71 by Sir 
George Gilbert Scott and J. Oldrid Scott; ‘then, 
secondly, Woodside Established Church, dating from 
1883, by Henry Higgins, having a beautifully propor- 
tioned interior, with apsidal end; and, thirdly, Lans- 
downe U.F. Church, with a slender tower and spire, 
built about 1863 by John Honeyman. 

By Kelvinbridge, Hillhead is entered with its shops 
and terraces, which reach to the Botanic Gardens; while 
beyond this point the road develops as a magnificent 
boulevard, with trees on each side and fine terraces. 
The finest of the latter is that known as Great Western 
Terrace, which, though designed by Greek Thomson, 
was carried out after his death. It is a greatly admired 
design, dignified and stately, and well worth a journey 
to see. Ouite near to this terrace is Kelvinside 
Academy, by Campbell Douglas and Sellars, a finely 
proportioned modern Classic building, with an elevated 
tetrastyle portico of the Ionic Order, similar to the Ilissus 
example. 

Glasgow is so extensive that it is impossible within the 
scope of a single article to dwell upon every notable 
building antecedent to the present century. Enough 
has probably been said, however, to show that Glasgow 
has much beautiful architecture which will repay study 
by those interested in. the development of a commercial 
city. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Plates Described 


Wooden Houses in Russia. 

USSIA provides the architect with some excellent 
examples of wooden houses. The two illustrated 
in this issue show the application of timber to 

country mansions of considerable size. 


Albion Motor Car Co.'s Offices, Scotstoun, Glasgow. 
These offices form the central front portion of the 
extensive buildings occupied by the Albion Motor Car 
Company, the manufacturing sections being erected in 
ferro-concrete, three storeys in height, on the “unit ”’ 
system. Reinforced concrete has also been utilised, in 


1919. 


combination with other materials, in the office bloc 
in the soffit of the recessed main entrance, the linte | 
other parts of the works gateway, and the trusg 
the central hall roof. In the main, however, the} 
construction is of brick, from Bothwell Park, of q| 
red tone, with dressings of Leoch stone, silver gr 
colour; while the roofs are covered with green \ 
morland slates. The floor of the central hall anc 
steps of the main stairs are finished in Terazy 
three colours. The finishings generally are of cy, 
(poplar), except for the board room, where oak is , 
The plans explain themselves, the main departn; 
being approached direct from the central hall on er 
and first floors, with the private room of each 0; 
four acting directors in immediate touch with his | 
ticular section. These rooms, like the board room, | 
on to the main street, and have a south frontage | 
an open outlook to the River Clyde. 


Plans of No. 36, Belgrave Square. 

These plans, which show a typical early ninetec 
century house before and after alterations, shoul 
studied in conjunction with the article by Messrs, M; 
and Parnacott, which appears on page 483. As! 
Journal was first in the field to suggest the wholesale | 
version of houses into flats as a_ hitherto negle, 
expedient in relation to the housing movement, we| 
naturally much gratified to find that the suggestion; 
been officially adopted. It is to Messrs. Mortis t 
Parnacott that credit is due for the skill and energy ‘ 
have shown in giving direct practical application tol 
idea. As our readers are aware from the articles alre: 
contributed to the Journal by these gentlemen, * 
have revealed a wealth of good architecture in houses} 
are either dishgured by inappropriate uses or are faly 
to decay for want of a little attention. To convert ¢! 
into flats is to achieve the twofold object of serving |i 
art and the housing movement. 


Sir Charles Ruthen’s Cottages. 
Perspective views and small plans of Sir Chat 
Ruthen’s cottages at Newton, near Swansea, \i 
given, together with a description, in our issue } 
October 1. We now have pleasure in showing pli 
elevations, and sections of these houses, which, : 
Charles Ruthen claims, fulfil all requirements, and 1 

be erected both speedily and economically. 


INTERIOR OF LARGE HALL, ST, ANDREW’S HALLS, GLASGOW, BEFORE ALTERATION. 
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Modernising an Early Nineteenth-Century House” 


RAVE SQUARE, in which this 
se is situated, is associated with 
ler Cubitt and “formed part of 
scheme of development by which 
ormed what was little better than 
/ into one of the most remunera- 
|fashionable quarters of London. 
‘effected by the simple means of 
-the clay which formed the first 
‘qd burning it into bricks and then 
/on the substratum of gravel.’* 
ie was begun in 1825, the four 
yearing to have been built by 
‘om the design of George Basevi, 
‘detached houses at the angles 
ligns by Hardwick and Kendall. 
ways it is one of the finest squares 
on. It is dignified and homo- 
| the middle of each side being 
‘ed by a columnar treatment. 
Pe squares near at hand, and some 
‘field in the districts of Padiding- 
water, and Maida Vale, the fronts 
luses are faced with stucco. It is 
stucco has serious limitations, for 
is carefully examined, repaired, 
ninted at regular intervals the 
sccome shabby and soon wear a 
yd forlorn appearance. Even in 
Square, one of the wealthiest 
i'n London, unmistakable signs of 
ire noticed. The maintenance of 
\cco-fronted dwellings, both here 
he other districts, is a question 
2s not appear to have received the 
| it deserves; and yet, trivial as 
|2r May seem, it is one upon which 
‘the appearance of many large 
‘London. Some of the houses in 
| Square, for example, have just 
ured and repainted, and present 
| cheerful, and animated appear- 
ners are in the state of “ going to 
| soon,” while others, again, are 
8 and badly need repairs 


} 


ard Methods of Repairing and 
Repainting. 
ear that this varying condition is 
| of the necessary repairs and re- 
\being carried out in a haphazard 
t different times. The architeci: 
2 eighteenth and early nineteenth 
(were alive to the need of giving 
veriodical attention to these stucco 
Messrs. Richardson and Gill, in 
k on “London Houses,” quote 
ause in the building leases of the 
Regent's Park which deals speci- 
ath this point: “The lessees 
‘d to renew the colouring on the 
‘eriors within the month of 
every fourth year (every three 
2 better), the period being the 
(all, and the tint to be of Bath 
Ine way of dealing with this ques- 
)t be the general adoption of this 
Jt it is probable that an agree- 
ree the owners and the District 
iight achieve even better results. 
us brief introduction we will turn 
ns of No. 36, situated in a corner 
pp. 480-1). The site is of un- 
th from front to back, and the 
n extremely rambling kind. It 
1 that by careful adaptation of 
|/portion considerable space would 
the rear. This was utilised for 
1 new house of about 68 ft. front- 


ae Squares of London.” E, Beresford 
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By G. LL. MORRIS AND H. W. PARNACOTT,. 


age to the return street. In the basement 
the trades entrance is as usual under the 
main portico, and gives admittance to a 
dark passage leading to a long and fairly 
wide corridor running the whole length of 
the house, very dark, paved with stone, 
and giving access to the different rooms. 
At the extreme end next the mews is the 
kitchen, of enormous size, very high, and 
extending the full width of the site; it is 
practically isolated from the rest of the 
building and reached by a corridor 
covered with a glass roof; on the left of 
the corridor are the larders. Apparently 
these were of a temporary character, and 
erected in an area between the kitchen 
and the main building. Considering the 
dimensions of the ki‘chen, the scullery is 
smiall and quite inadeauate for the size of 
the house. Near the end of the long cor- 
ridor are ‘the service stairs, used chiefly in 
connection with the dining-room. There is 
a small servery at the rear. The house- 
keeper’s rooms, servants’ hall, butler’s 
bedroom, men’s room, still-room, and wine- 
cellar, are all off the corridor, the servants’ 
stairs to the hall on the ground floor being 
opposite the trades entrance passage, 


Defects in Bygone Planning. 

If we may draw conclusions as to the 
relationship between masters and servants 
a ‘hundred years ago from the planning of 
the servants’ quarters, it would seem that 
their well-being and happiness were of little 
importance, so long as the masters were 
provided with a fine suite of rooms for 
entertaining purposes; life below stairs 
was disregarded. With little or no sun 
the arrangement presented a condition of 
things nothing can justify. It seems 
necessary to add that the defects cannot 
perhaps be attributed so much to an alto- 
gether callous disregard of their depen- 
dents’ feelings as to the desire for fine 
effects in the principal rooms at the 
expense of the remainder of the house. To 
this end every other part of the building is 
subordinated, and all the details of service 
between the kitchen and the reception 
rooms are on absurdly irrational lines. It 
could have been only by the most arduous 
labours of a very hard-working domestic 
staff that a meal could reach its destination 
hefore it was cold. 


Importance of the Service Staircase. 

Again, if a service staircase was pro- 
vided, the darkest portion seéms to have 
been chosen for it. It never occurred to 
the architect or builder that a staircase, 
up and down which, of necessity, there 
must be considerable traffic, required to 
be well lighted. The servants’ staircase in 
this example is very badly lighted, begiins 
in the basement facing the trades entrance 
passage, and connects all the floors. <A 
very old-fashioned lift for luggage occu- 
pies ithe well, On the ground floor a por- 
tico of two Ionic columns in antis gives 
access to the entrance hall. This is 
spacious, but extremely dark, as the 
portico roof cuts off considerable light. 
Two doorways in the wall opposite the 
entrance open into the inner hall contain- 
ing the principal staircase, which is well- 
lighted by an oval top light. To the right 
is the library, while a short dark passage 
leads to the morning-room on the left and 
to the dining-room at the end. A room on 
the right of the corridor has been con- 
verted in a lavatory, bathroom, and w.c., 


the latter built out into the area at the time 
when people were beginning to demand 
better sanitary arrangements. These are 
arranged on all the floors, the construc- 
tion being of’ quite a temporary nature. 

The service adjoins the main staircase. 
On the first floor there are three reception 
rooms en suite with folding doors in the 
wall separating the rooms. Interesting 
features are the fireplaces with polished 
steel interiors of original design and 
Greek in character. The boudoir leading 
off the rearmost room is provided with a 
w.c. opening out of it. The whole of the 
main staircase is of stone, with an elabo- 
rate cast-iron balustrade and handrail of 
the same style as the fireplaces. This 
staircase is taken up to the second floor 
and opposite, at the head of the staircase, 
another smaller one continues to the third 
floor. There are two front bedrooms on 
the second floor, and as it was not possible 
to enter them both off the corridor an in- 
genious arrangement is contrived by pro- 
jecting the walls of the corridor into the 
rooms with access to the two separate 
rooms on the right and left; to balance 
this projection into the rooms a similar 
arrangement is adopted next the front wall. 
This, of course, blocked up the middle 
window in the external wall, which is filled 
in, however, with a blind window exactly 
matching the others; on the third floor 
this idea is repeated. 

The space at the rear of the staircase to 
the third floor is used as a dressing room 
in relation with the middle bedroom, and 
the back bedroom next the party wall is 
fitted up as a bathroom with a w.c., which 
is again a sort of outbuilding in the angle. 
There is no housemaid’s closet on either 
this or the next floor, but one is provided 
in a dark corner near the servants’ stair- 
case on the fourth floor. On the half 
landing of the secondary staircase is a 
wooden enclosure with match-board parti- 
tions about 3 ft. 6 in. high, evidently used 
as a sort of luggage room. On tthe third 
floor the corridor is lighted by a lantern 
over the main staircase by means of bor- 
rowed light in the partition next the well 
This floor follows the same plan as the one 
below, but without bathroom and w.c. 
From floor to ceiling the height is only 
8 ft. 3in.; the fourth floor is extremely 
low, being only about 7ft. 6in. clear 
in some parts. On this floor are the 


housemaid’s closet and w.c., both top- 
lighted. 
In the alterations the kitchen was 


brought under the dining-room, with the 
scullery, service, and cook’s room  sur- 
rounding it. The old kitchen and scullery 
were entirely cut off, and the opening in 
the rear walls blocked up in the basement. 
The wall between the corridor and the 
old still-room was taken away and a rolled 
steel joist carried jacross to pick up the 
floor joists of the dining-room, which pre- 
viously rested on this wall. The kitchen 
range was connected to the flue of the old 
still-room. A glass covered way was 
erected across the area, giving access to 
two of the vaults, which are converted into 
larders. The w.c. was improved, and the 
other vaults were utilised for coals, boots, 
knives, etc. In the old kitchen the cup- 
boards were re-erected in the house- 
keeper’s room and the lead sink removed. 
To enable a passenger lift to be installed, 
the housemaid’s room was curtailed, and 
behind it a good cupboard was provided, 
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The servants’ hall was provided with a par- 
tition and converted into two rooms, one 
for the footman and the other for the 
butlers bedroom. A new fireplace was 
built in the latter, and the original butler’s 
bedroom converted into the housekeeper’s 
room. ‘The servants’ hall was removed to 
the room formerly used by the house- 
keeper, and the wine-cellar, together with 
the butler’s pantry, retained in their ori- 
ginal position, except that the old sinks 
were removed and new ones substituted. 
An improvement was made in the lighting 
of the service staircase by painting the 
walls white. It is a good plan to adopt 
this method in the dark portions wherever 
it is not possible to obtain more light 
through an external wall or by means of a 
larger top light. Most of the larger town 
residences have these dark service stairs, 
and they are nearly always placed in a 
position which can be lighted only from 
the roof. They have awkward winders, 
and are dangerous to any but those per- 
featly familiar with them. 


Architectural Features Retained. 

The whole of the stone floors in the 
basement were taken up and wood block 
flooring laid as being less noisy and 
warmer. For the ground floor consider- 
able alterations were made in the entrance 
hall. The back wall was entirely removed 
and an architectural feature of four 
columns in pairs was erected, and care 
was taken to keep them in character with 
the Greek decoration. The removal of 
this wall gave more light in the entrance 
hall, and also introduced a fine architec- 
tural approach to the rest of the residence. 
By enclosing the open portico and forming 
a pair of entrance doors between the two 
central columns an entrance porch was 
obtained. This is rather a questionable 
adaptation, and should not be adopted if 
it can be avoided. It would have been 
more satisfactory to form a lobby entrance 
within the front entrance ceiled at about 
the height of the door, so that ithe general 
lines of the entrance hall would still have 
been maintained. A passenger lift was 
arranged between the cloak-room and the 
servants’ staincase, and off the cloak-room 
in the old position a new w.c. was erected 
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projecting over the area at the rear. The 
old lift in the middle of the servants’ stairs 
was retained for service to the upper floors, 
and the space under the main staircase 
enclosed to form a telephone-room. New 
doors were provided, all the rooms re- 
decorated, and parquet borders and floor- 
ing were laid in the dining-room, library, 
and morning-rooms. The York stone 
paving in the entrance and staircase hall 
was taken up and black and white marble 
substituted, The main staircase, being of 


stone, was washed down, and the iron 
balustrading carefully | scraped . and 
cleaned down. The staircase from the 


old service-room behind the dining-room 
was removed, and a lift put in its place. 
Extra light is obtained by means of a sky- 
light and a floor light arranged to light 
the lift and service in the basement. 

With the exception of the alteration 
necessitated by the introduction of the pas- 
senger lift, the first floor remained much 
as itwas. The opening, however, between 
the two principal drawing-rooms was en- 
larged, and bay windows suggested for the 
small drawing-room and the boudoir. 
These were finally omitted, and the old 
w.c. projecting beyond the boudoir re- 
moved. The floors of the drawing-rooms 
were strengthened, and all of them laid 
with parquet flooring. 


Modern Bedroom and Sanitary 
Accommodation Installed. 

On the second floor the height of the 
rooms was increased a foot, and the front 
room so altered that the larger room 
should be more secluded from the noisy 
corner adjoining the streets. To this end 
the existing partitions were removed and a 
new one erected in its present position 
nearer the end window. This made a 
good dressing-room in conjunction with 
the new bedroom. The dummy window 
in the middle was opened up. The new 
scheme made necessary the rearrangement 
of the secondary staircase, so that access 
might be obtained to the dressing-room. 
At the rear of this staircase a bathroom. 
lavatory, and w.c. were contrived, making 
the front rooms practically self-contained. 
Another bathroom, w.c., and housemaid’s 
closet were planned in the back room at 
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the rear of the new passenger lift, | 
dummy window of the side elevatic 
portioned to the dressing-room was 9 
up, being a part of the original des 
that facade. 

The raising of the third floor in oy 
improve the second floor rooms jn 
the raising of the one above. These 
were not taken out and reconstructe 
raised by means of powerful screw. 
the walls being cleared to allow the 
beams to move upwards ; the smaller 
resting on these beams were cut 
ends to allow movement. Nearly ¢ 
internal walls are of brick, and « 
right down through all the floors, 
back bedroom behind the passeng 
was modified in somewhat the sami 
as the one on the floor below, and in 
a bathroom, w.c., and housemaid’s | 
the old w.c, annexe being removed 
windows were, of course, necessary j 
case. 


Behind the new secondary stairca 
space was converted into a bathroom 
ing off the large bedroom. The ste! 
stops at this level, access to the 
floor being by the service staircase; 
Owing to the floors being raised tl 
roof was removed, and an entirely ne 
built at a higher level to obtain suf! 
nead room. Only one bathroom an| 
was needed on the floor, which w, 
tended entirely for the staf of ser 
The passenger lift was continued t 
floor for the conveyance of heavy | 
and luggage. Over the service lift a 
skylight was erected to obtain as | 
light as possible in the lower parts 
well. 

We cannot conclude this d¢ 
account of the adaptation of a 
London house without emphasisin) 
need for a wider appreciation of a 
tion as an important aspect of the gil 
problem which confronts housing ¢ 
rities in London. Nevertheless, w} 
glad to have noted recently signs | 
awakening to its possibilities, and | 
soon to see London genuinely mov 
the spectacle of its own decay and n¢ 
The present housing programme r 
touches the fringe of the subject. 


Sia CHARLES T RUTHER. FRIBA: 
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PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF COTTAGES ERECTED ON A RAPID SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTION AT 
NEWTON, MUMBLES, SOUTH WALES. 


| 
SIR CHARLES T. RUTHEN, F.R.I.B.A., AND CHARLES W. MERCER, M.S.A., ARCHITECTS. 


: 


THE LIBRARY 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LLINGIS 


FESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON, 
.R.I.B.A., in his opening lecture 
aiversity College, London, after 
a synopsis of the procedure that 
fore every student of architecture, 
warning against short cuts which 
}, morasses, said that no ordinary 
sould hope to achieve more than 
‘rity unless he was prepared to make 
ies. The chief thing required of an 
ct was that he be able to draw. 
‘lrawing conveyed more to client and 
ir than twenty thousand words in a 
jation. Proficiency in draughts- 
‘ip meant efficiency in building. 
sa pocket sketch book and draw 
ing that pleased the fancy; make 
jt one architectural sketch a day. 
or sketch with a purpose and so 
19 power of selection. Never be 
xd to stand in the street to sketch 
siitectural feature. Some there were 
id, “I never get any time to sketch, 
these days I will begin’; that day 
‘comes. Now was the time. All the 
4; architects started their studies in 
vy. Proficiency in drawing was an 
fal item in the equipment of the 
leat architect.’’ Perspective draw- 
uy comes from continual practice. 
1s early perspective drawings were 
‘rude, and Prout had only a rudi- 
iy idea of foreshortening. 


Hints on Sketching. 

‘n undertaking a sketch draw the 
( or part in true elevation, indexing 
cient details A, B, C, and enlarging 
especial features; afterwards try a 
jctive view. Draw on anything, 
nything. Teachers of architecture 
(not teach the esoteric art of build- 
ney could only point the way, and 
g is the first instruction. A sketch 
:f medium size was the best one that 
PS carried in the pocket; never be 
t this book, and learn to rely on 
1 it ready. Style of delineation will 
iIly be cultivated, reflecting per- 
ly on lines parallel to the hand- 
’, and facility of expression would 
‘quired. Facts hitherto unknown 
| be brought to notice, and to an 
‘ant student, not only the intention 
idesigner but the skill of the artificer 
| become known. They should learn 
ustom themselves to sketching in 
eneil and with the brush. Through 
fency of sketching they would be- 
(acquainted with the character of 
“gs that had stood the test of time. 
vould gain a knowledge of propor- 
,rhythm, and refinement. They 
|learn the inner meaning of cause 
fect, become acquainted with the 
: of the masters of architecture, and 
i look upon Peruzzi, Wren, 
hers, and Cockerell as dangerous 
Jators. Gradually the syntax of 
3g would become clear and_ their 
<pression would improve. All the 
‘ar the one upon the other, music, 
ig, sculpture, literature, rhetoric, 
jany other subsidiary arts had a 
likeness, they responded to 
conditions and evoked  kin- 
“motions. What was true of any 
lanch of’the arts applied with equal 
>) the whole. The student of litera- 
| with aspirations to authorship, 
us studies upon the work of former 
(3; the painter, if he believed in the 
gs of the giants, learnt to select 
sce together rather than to attempt 
ind ill-considered originality. He 
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could not dwell too forcibly on the import- 
ance to architectural students of 
sketching without cessation. 

When entering a cathedral or any public 
building of vast size people were 
astonished at the complexity of every- 
thing—the scale was amazing, the multi- 
plicity of detail was surprising. Yet if 
they have the patience to lay siege to the 
plan, to follow the line of the section, and 
to grasp the resulting elevational treat- 
ment, the secret of the place became 
apparent. They should be content at first 
to make a study of a door or window, a 
prominent cornice or order, a large 
capital, or one bay of an arcade. After 
years of sketching they would be able to 
grasp the essential features of a plan with 
very little effort. They would be able to 
master the intricacies of a town without 
having recourse to maps, and so in course 
of time retain impressions of style and 
character indispensable to a designer. 

Draughtsmanship was the chief part of 
an architect’s training, but it was not 
everything ; undue facility in the use of a 
pencil led to carelessness. The best 
designers introduced brains with the 
blacklead. By studying and sketching the 
finest examples of architecture, from the 
cottage to the parliament house, they 
would be enabled to conceive without 
putting pencil to paper. Drawing and 
sketching, if practised with consistency, 
taught the art of designing in perspective, 
the only true method. First, conception 
was bred through the agency of especial 
conditions and requirements, coupled 
with a knowledge of character, natural, 
local, and individual. Reasoning was the 
basis of conception, draughtsmanship was 
the servant, and science. Yet all were 
subordinate to tradition, and no man is 
equal to the task of creating a new order 
of things, for first principles must without 
question remain constant. 


Measured Drawings. 


Another branch of architectural study 
that required prolonged labour was 
measured drawings. In measuring build- 
ings of historical importance careful notes 
of peculiarities should be made, and they 
should accustom themselves to the use of 
the measuring rod and level, gaining 
experience by plotting the dimensions on 
the spot. They should look for something 
beyond elevational effect; if they were 
observant they would encounter the per- 
sonality of the architect, no less than the 
character of the individual workman in 
the features of the building, but always, 
be the building excellent or otherwise, the 
dominating thought of the master builder. 
Measured drawing taught human scales, 
the relation of one part to another, the 
whole system of proportion about which no 
book has yet been written. One building 
was much the same as another, indepen- 
dently of style: the same idiosyncrasies 
will be seen, the give and take, compro- 
mise and adjustment, the human trait sig- 
nifying care or neglect, efficiency or extra- 
vagance, all were shown, Good construc- 
tion alone would not ensure a building 
being fine in the literal sense of the term, 
neither would science redeem a building 
devoid of style and character. Proportion 
could be learnt from existing buildings be- 
cause proportion was the essence of archi- 
tecture, Even a cottage might contain the 
elements and truths, perhaps subtly con- 
cealed, of the temple of Edfou or the 
superb strength of the Parthenon. It was 
fallacious to despise humble things. The 
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ofessor Richardson’s Opening Lecture at University College 


question had been raised on more than 
one occasion, what was the use of study- 
ing Greek architecture, how was it 
possible to apply the module to a country 
building? The answer was that one would 
be well advised to study proportion as it 
was exhibited in the highest forms, in 
order to gain an index to the whole theory. 
Architecture, historically considered, was 
an intricate mosaic, all the parts of which 
constitute one of the finest expressions of 
life ; no two pieces are similar, but each 
and all have a place in the patterning. 

The subject should be viewed broadly, 
remembering that conception was the 
dominant factor, and that construction 
was subordinate. As they obtained expe- 
rience in the art, they would learn to 
modify construction, to express the 
character of the original conception ; the 
two processes were one and indivisible. 
Local materials, peculiar conditions, wars, 
politics, and religion, all played a part in 
the making of buildinys. The architect 
was only an agent. Conception embraced 
a knowledge of all things, artistic. and 
medizval, inchided in the making of a 
building. It should be possible for an 
architect, trained to think on broad lines, 
to start building on a desert island far 
removed from every modern appliance. 
He would not invent a new style, but he 
would find his previous theories of propor- 
tion and fitness extremely useful. 


Influence of Tradition. 

Living in a highly civilised country we 
could not escape the beneficial influence of 
tradition. The complexities of it all were 
a little disconcerting even to the man 
of experience, and it was no wonder 
there was some endeavour to burke 
the difficulty of studying history and 
make a vain attempt to be original. 
Such efforts only increased the confusion, 
and, after a short run, the aspirants after 
originality returned, shamefacedly, to the 
main road. Archeology, and the re- 
searches of the antiquary, provided 
material for the architect, while to some 
extent architects had to combine the re- 
search work of the archeologist and the 
antiquary with their ordinary practice. 

The responsibility of the designer does 
not end with the erection of the building, 
which once finished remained perhaps for 
centuries exposed to public criticism. It 
was important to be exact in the selection 
of traditional motifs, and how necessary it 
is to avoid solecisms in designs. There 
must be sympathetic consonance between 
elevation, plan, and section, a rhythmic 
sequence in the cohesion of every part, a 
masterly touch in the shaping of detail, 
and reticence in the selection as well as in 
the execution of ornament; all the fore- 
going attributes respond to the quality of 
the original conception. It was essential 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
masterpieces of antiquity, for in direct 
ratio to their theories of what tradition 
implied their own expressions would 
depend. 

At last it was realised that all architec- 
ture was akin, that the laws of composi- 
tion were immutable. We were in the 
midst of a greater Renaissance. There 
had been no abrupt halt, only insignificant 
periods of experiment and transition. 
Our task was immeasurably greater than 
that of the men who had preceded us, be- 
cause more was demanded, vision without 
question had to be more comprehensive ; 
but, on the other hand, the advantages 
were greater. 
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CORRESFONDENRE: 


Pisé de Terre. 


Invited to express his views on the use 
of pisé de terre for cottage building, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield writes as follows: 

S1rs,—I have never used pisé de terre 
and can therefore tell you little about it. 
So far as the look is concerned, it might 
be made attractive enough, owing to the 
solidity and mass of the wall which it 
requires ; but, from the point of view of a 
practical man and an owner, I should be 
very sorry to use it on account of the pro- 
bability of constant repair which it would 
involve. Also, though the walls would not 
cost much, the roofs would cost a good 
deal if it is to give anything like the effect 
of the old cob or wattle and daub 
cottages. I doubt myself if it will the least 
meet the difficulties of the case. 


Yours. etc., 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


Wooden Houses. 


SIRS,—As. architect for a scheme of six 
hundred houses in the county of Essex I 
am naturally very interested in your 
articles on the wooden houses, andi also 
have opportunities for studying the old 
examples which abound in this district. T 
think the following comments may be of 
interest : 


(1) Although many of the old wooden 
houses here show elements of charming 
design, they all suffer from the fact that 
unless the paint is frequently renewed 
(which it hardly ever is) they acquire a 
drab and dirty appearance which is far 
from pleasing. For this reason very few 
indeed of the cottages round here give 
any delight to the eye, however well thev 
may look in photographs. 


(2) The sagging and twisting of door 
and window frames, which is observable in 
sO Many specimens, is not, to my mina, 
picturesque, but gives a dilapidated, 
“tumble-down ” appearance. 


(2) We have at present the anomaly cf 
a State Housing Department urgiag 
architects to find substitutes for timber on 
account of its present dearness and scar 
city. On the other hand, a big Press 
agitation is being carried on in favour of 
building wooden houses wholesale on 
account, partly, at any rate, of their 
cheapness. Perhaps some authoritative 
voice will one day inform us whether 
timber is really scarce and dear at the 
present time, or plentiful and cheap. 


(4) Your contributor, “ Aero,’’ waxes 
enthusiastic on the possibilities of design 
in wood—talks of elegant porches, door- 
ways, and wooden eaves, etc. Yes, but he 
has reckoned without the Housing Com- 
missioners. When I submitted the first 
designs of my scheme a few months ago, 
J was informed by the Housing Commis- 
sioner that, on the score of economy, he 
could not allow any porches, bay windows, 
ornamental doorways, mouldings, etc, 
and he even objected to the panelled treat- 
ment of plaster fronts in accordance with 
the delightful Essex tradition. On the 
same alleged ground of economy, he cut 
down the number of separate types from 
fifteen to four. In these depressing cir- 
cumstances, the only possibility of getting 
variety in a large scheme is by judicious 
grouping in pairs, threes, fours, sixes, etc., 
with varying combinations of the four 
units. Now, if wooden houses are to be 
built wholesale, and the Housing Com. 
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missioner persists in cancelling out all 
features which might give interest to the 
designs, and grouping is also to be de- 
barred on account of the risk of fire, what 
sort of a scheme is to be made out of hun- 
dreds of plain wooden “boxes” each 
dropped on the middle of its own cabbage 
patch? Yours etc., 
F, G. COATES, M.S.A. 


Rebuilding of the Empire. 

SirS,—If architects are to have their 
proper share individually and collectively 
in rebuilding the Empire in a material as 
well as in a wider sense, and thei rightful 
position now and in the future in the 
scheme of national service, some organisa- 
tion must be evolved at once whereby the 
separate architectural bodies can take 
direct joint action at any moment on 
behalf of the whole profession. 

It can be done if it is tackled in what 
the Prime Minister recently described as 
the “spirit which has brought us through 
the war,” viz., the sinking of all personal 
feelings, the pooling of all essential re- 
sources, and the working of all together 
towards one objective for the common 
good. 

It was in this spirit that the Architects’ 
War Committee was formed, and the prin- 
ciple adopted by its founders of union by 
federation. If this Committee has not ac- 
complished all that some of its members 
hoped, it has at any rate served a most 
useful purpose in breaking down barriers, 
removing prejudices, and bringing into 
close and friendly relationship the repre- 
sentatives of architectural bodies hitherto 
personally unknown to, anid to some extent 
suspicious of, each other, 

The Architects’ War Committee con- 
tains the nucleus of what I will call “ The 
Federated Councils of British Architec- 
tural Societies,” a bod» whose formattion 
under the title of a “Board of Professional 
Control” I suggested in April, 1912, little 
thinking how soon, and under what cir- 
cumstances, it would come into being in 
principle if not in fact and in name. 

Would it not be well before the Archi- 
tects’ War Committee is discharged to call 
its members together and see whether or 
not the existing machinery erected for war 
work can be utilised or adapted for other 
purposes. I am afraid) that if the machi- 
nery is Once scrapped it may never be re- 
constructed, or any new machinery 
devised. 

The Spirit which has brought us through 
the war will bring us through other 
troubles. We have had a long profes- 
sional armistice, but peace has not yet 
been ratified, and contentious professional 
questions shelved during the war must in- 
evitably arise again verv shortly unless 
steps are taken at once to settle them by 
some such means as I have indicated. 

Fhe views I have put forward are my 
own ; there is nothing new about them, but 
now is the time again to discuss my 
original proposal if it is thought to merit 
any further consideration. If anyone else 
has what he thinks’is a better scheme let 
him give the profession the benefit of it. 
It is high time that the energy, time, and 
money expended by the members of the 
committees of separate professional bodies 
in trying to attain the same objective 
should be directed into a channel which 
will prevent overlapping and result in 
unity of command and action. 

Yours etc., 
C. MCARTHUR BUTLER, 

Secretary of the Society of Architects. 
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MODEL FORM OF CONTR: 
FOR STATE-AIDED HOUSIN 
SCHEMES. 


The Ministry of Health have prepar| 
model form of tender and agreement, 
conditions of contract and Schedul 
Prices D88, for the general guidana, 
local authorities and public wy 
societies in connection with contraets 
State-aided housing schemes under 
Housing Acts. In the General Hou 
Memorandum No. 10, issued with 
form of tender, the Ministry state { 
subject to any modifications to suit ], 
conditions, it is intended that these fc 
should, wherever possible, be ador 
The forms comprise a model fo 
tender for use where the contractor ten 
for and undertakes to erect the whol 
the houses required; an alternative f; 
of tender for use where a portion onl 
the total number of houses require; 
tendered for; and a form of conta 
prising articles of agreement, conditio 
contract, and a ‘‘ schedule of prices,” 
procedure provides for tenders being : 
mitted and the contract entered into f 
lump sum, subject to additions or ie 
tions consequent on variation orders | 
justment of provisional amounts or “py 
cost ’’ items. Owing to the present 
certainty as regards costs of labour | 
materials, it has been deemed desirabhi 
include in the conditions of contract )) 
visions for adjustment of the contract p 
in the event of changes in rates of lab 
or costs of materials during the curre 
of the contract. The Ministry consi 
that such provisions should be regar 
as a purely temporary measure, and 
their opinion it is very desirable that | 
system of firm contracts formerly obté 
ing in the building trade should b 
verted to at the earliest possible date. W 
this object in view, the provisions as 
adjustments referred to are to be regari 
as transitory provisions, and it is ho 
that there may be a gradually increas: 
number of cases in which a contract « 
be let at a firm price without the insert: 
of these provisions. 

Where this clause as to adjustment: 
included, it is necessary that a sched 
of prices showing prices of material 
rates of labour ruling at the date of 
contract and on which the tender is ba: 
should be filled in, This document is 
signated the ‘‘ Schedule of Prices.” 
should be issued with the forms of te 
and returned duly completed with | 
tender—or at least before the tender 
accepted—and if the tender is accepted | 
schedule should subsequently be attact 
as a separate document to the contraet. I 
ferences may be made to the arrangeme! 
with the Director of Building m ¢ 
Supply for the supply of building materi} 
in ack asee. ig” State-aided housi 
schemes. In establishing this branch 
the Ministry of Munitions, the Go 
ment had two main objects ingee 
namely, providing employment for m 
demobilised from the Army and muniti 
works, and stimulating production 
building materials in anticipation of t 
requirements of the housing programm 
Both of these objects have been attaine 
and it is now considered desirable th 
contractors for housing schemes should, 
far as possible, arrange for the supply 
materials wholly or in part otherwise ti 
through the Director of Building Matert 
Supply, so far as this can be done wit 
out increasing the cost. It is therefore uM 
quested that local authorities and f 
utility societies draw the attention OF 
tractors to this fact. 
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Town 


.C.C. and Height of Houses. 
L.C.C. reports against the sugges- 
‘the Ministry of Health that rooms 
» houses should be only 8 ft. high. 


Oldbury Housing. 

pury Urban District Council have 
1 to proceed with the scheme for the 
in of about 500 houses upon tlie 
py Hall and Moat Farm estates. 


Bungalows for Harrow. 
row has adopted a scheme for build- 
senty-eight bungalows, which can be 
»1 quicker than the ordinary small 
, and cost £200 or £250 per house 


‘Keighley Housing Proposal. 

whlev Guardians have decided to 
e Ministry of Health to sanction the 
tion of the old nursery block as 
rary dwellings, 


Wooden Houses for London. 
chairman of the Housing Commit- 
is stated that the Committee is 
Jering the advisability of experiment- 
th wooden houses on the Council’s 
uilding estates. 


Housing at Liskeard. 

a meeting of the Liskeard Rural 
ithe clerk (Mr. A. de C. Glubb), 
‘ng on the progress of the housing 
2, stated that the committee had 
ted of a number of sites in the dis- 


Scarborough Housing. 
_meeting of the Scarborough Town 
il plans were approved for the 
r Road housing scheme, and the 
gh Engineer and Town Clerk were 
sted to forward them to the Ministry 
alth. 


Housing at Wednesbury. 


. meeting of the Wednesbury Town 
ilit was reported that the estimated 
“a housing scheme was £37,766, an 
e of £860 each house. Sanction had 
eceived to the borrowing of £4,720 
2 purchase of land for the erection 
king-class dwellings. 


{ 


Hendon Housing Scheme. 


don Urban District Council has 
jed a tender of £29,888 for the erec- 
| thirty-seven houses at Child’s Hill, 
rage of £808 per house. This does 
clude the cost of site, street works, 
ewers. The rents will range from 
J. to 23s. a week. 


Birkenhead Houses. 


(is annual report of the assistant 
il officer of Birkenhead, Dr. Cyril 
| States in regard to housing, only 
uses have been built since 1914, and 
ve been demolished. Only one was 
‘TD 1917, and none last year. The 
ted populatior of the borough was 
3, and the houses number 26,807. 


Cost of Houses at Willesden. 


esden Council find that the cheapest 
omed cottage they can build will 
out at a rental of £1 13s. 5d. a week. 
, the circumstances the Housing 
‘ittee recommend that no useful pur- 
jill be served by proceeding with the 
2. Since new houses cannot pay an 
mic rent, it is obvious that housing 
State endowed. 
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Development and Housing 


Thornbury Housing Scheme. 


Thornbury District Council considered 
four tenders for the erection of ten houses 


at Charfield at the following prices, in- 
cluding drainage: £9,130, £10,141 IIs.; 


410,727, and £13,007. It was decided to 
submit the tenders to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. An application for the erec- 
tion of a Y.M.C.A. hut at Charfield was 
approved, 


Houses v. Cinemas. 

Questions regarding the demolition of 
houses to provide cinema sites were raised 
at a meeting of the London County Coun- 
cil, and Sir H. Stephens said the Pictures 
and Theatres Committee would consult the 
Housing Committee before agreeing to 
give approval to new cinema plans. The 
Council, however, had no power to pre- 
vent the building of places of amusement. 


Huts for Housing at Bilston. 

The prisoner of war huts adjoining the 
Spring Vale Steel Works, at Bilston, have 
been acquired by the District Council for 
a period of eighteen months to house 
families rendered homeless through 
mining operations affecting houses in 
Free Street, and steps are being taken 
with the view of securing Army huts to 
accommodate an additional 200 persons. 


Chertsey’s Wooden Houses. 

Without waiting for new regulations 
concerning wooden huts as dwelling 
houses, the Chertsey Rural District 
Council has decided to amend its building 
by-laws in order to permit wooden huts to 
be used as dwelling houses when plans 
have been approved. Such a hut will be 
erected on a farm at Chobham, and a 
chalet, almost entirely of wood, will be 
built at Byfleet. 


Paddington and Conversion of Houses. 

A list of about 500 empty houses in 
Paddington having been submitted to the 
London Housing Board by the Borough 
Council, 170 have been selected by the 
inspectors as suitable for conversion into 
flats, and in all probability twelve of these 
will be taken in hand at once, Already the 
Council has received 180 applications for 
flats in the converted houses, 


FHlousing at Halesowen. 

Halesowen Rural Council have com- 
pleted the purchase of the site in Offmoor 
Lane, Hasbury, upon which it is proposed 
to erect sixty-four houses. The land con- 
sists of about seven acres, and the Council 
have purchased it for the sum of £1,200. 
The surveyor is at present engaged upon 
the preparation of the plans, and it is 
hoped to commence building operations 
at an early diate. 


Nottingham Housing. 

Nottingham City Council, which a 
short time ago turned down the scheme for 
building houses which were going to cost 
about £2,000,000 on various sites, again 
had the matter under consideration, and 
decided that the Housing Committee be 
requested to build 150 houses on the 
Stockhill Lane site and another 400 in 
different parts of the city, including 
Sneinton, Meadows, and St. Ann’s Well 
Road districts. 


Unfit Houses at Bermondsey. 
Bermondsey Borough Council have been 
informed by their Housing Committee that 
they have considered a list of thirty 


vacant or available sites in the borough 
upon which houses for the working-classes 
could be erected, and have given instruc- 
tions for the town clerk to negotiate for 
them. These include plots of land in 
Tower Bridge Road belonging to the 
London County Council, where the slums 
were pulled down when the approach to 
the bridge was made. There are no vacant 
houses in the borough that can be con- 
verted into flats or tenement dwellings, 
and ine Ministry of Health have been 
informed of this. There is such a dearth 
of houses that the Council has been forced 
to suspend orders for the closing of houses 
unfit for human habitation. 


Local Authorities and Housing. 

‘* Housing, Powers, and Duties of Local 
Authorities ’’ is the subject of a pamphlet 
which has been issued by the Ministry 
of Health. The pamphlet, which should 
provide local authorities with a wider 
knowledge of their powers in regard to 
housing, should prove useful to members 
of the various municipal councils who are 
not familiar with the complex provisions 
of the Housing Acts. The provision, con- 
version, and repair of houses; financial 
assistance from the State; clearance of 
slums; powers of county councils; assist- 
ance to persons to buy their own houses; 
and what local authorities should do im- 
mediately are some of the subjects dealt 
with, and an appendix embodied shows 
how and to whom .complaints may be 
made with regard to unsatisfactory hous- 
ing conditions. The pamphlet may be 
obtained, price 2d., from H.M. Stationery 
Office, or from E. Ponsonby, Ltd., Dublin. 


Kirkcaldy Housing Schemes in Prospect. 

At a meeting of the Kirkcaldy District 
Committee of Fife County Council, 
the Chairman mentioned that the 
Committee in charge of the matter had 
been instructed to proceed with 250 
houses They had in their minds an ulti- 
mate idea of 600 for the district, and 
under the new Act they must resolve to 
add 350 to their original estimate of 250. 
The Committee agreed to go on with 600 
houses, and it was remitted to the Housing 
Committee, with powers, to have the work 
proceeded with. ‘The plans for the 250, it 
was stated, were well on the way, and the 
Committee could allocate the extra houses 
proportionately to the various districts. 
It was also agreed to approach the Govern- 
ment asking them to approve of a 60 per 
cent. proportion of three-roomed houses 
and a 40 per cent. proportion of four- 
roomed, dropping out five-roomed houses 
altogether. 


Redditch Housing. 

At a meeting of the Redditch Urban 
District Council it was reported that a 
deputation had interviewed the officials of 
the Ministry of Health, who had accepted, 
with slight modifications, the plans pre- 
pared by the council’s surveyor on the 
lines of the houses which have already 
been erected by the council, but with a 
wider frontage. This, it was © stated, 
would enable a greater number of houses 
to be erected on the same length of street, 
and would prevent the disturbance of a 
number of permanent allotment holders. 
The council decided to instruct the sur- 
veyor to prepare plans for the building of 
forty-eight houses in accordance with 
the amended plans for submission to the 
Ministry of Health. 
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New School for Hornsey. 
A new. public elementary school, to 
accommodate 1,200 children, is proposed 
for Hornsey. 


War Memorial for Hampton-in-Arden. 

It has been decided to erect a cross as 
a public war memoria] for Hampton-in- 
Arden (Warwickshire). 


Proposed Memorial for 1900 Club. 
It is proposed to erect a memorial in the 
1900 Club premises to the members who 


fell in the war. 


The Safety of Westminster Bridge. 

The reports that have been current that 
Westminster . Bridge. was not safe were 
contradicted at a meeting of the London 
County Council. 


War Memorial at Hales Owen. 
Hales Owen Rural Council. have de- 
cided to purchase from the rector a portion 
of glebe land for the purpose of erecting 
public baths as a war memorial. 


Proposed New London Theatre. 

It is proposed to erect the ** Everyman 
Theatre ’’ opposite the Finchley Road en- 
trance to Golders Green Tube Station, and 
the initial cost is put at £10,000. 


Street Name Plates. : 
The Secretary to-the General Post Office 
suggests to local authorities that postal 
district initials and the number of the 
office of delivery be shown on all street 
name plates, 


Kenley War Memorial. 

The war memorial for Kenley is to take 
the form of an institute, which it is pro- 
posed to erect on the piece of land between 
Kenley Police Station and Lloyds Bank. 


Hospital Extension at West Bromwich. 

West Bromwich Town Council have 
approved a scheme for the erection of a 
new isolation block, consisting of one 
ward, to accommodate eight beds, and six 
isolation rooms, at the Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, at a cost of £5,000. 


Mr. Newton Appointed to Ministry of 
Health. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., has been 
appointed hon. architect to the Ministry of 
Health, with the special duty of assisting 
the Ministry to safeguard buildings of 
architectural or historical interest which it 
may be proposed to repair as part of a 
rural housing scheme. 


A Veterans’ Club. 

One million pounds is to be raised 
under the “Imperial Memorial Scheme” 
to build a large “ Veterans’ Club’’ near 
Charing Cross. The club will be a 
gathering ground for all those who have 
served in His Majesty’s Forces at any 
time. It is to contain a thousand beds. 


Cinema Hall Destroyed. 

Victoria Hall, Exeter, one of the largest 
meeting places in the city, has been 
destroyed by fire. It had been used as a 
picture palace, and everything appeared 
to be in order when the building was 
closed after a railway men’s meeting the 
previous night, 


Hitchin War Memorzal. 

At a recent public meeting at Hitchin to 
discuss the proposed war memorial the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: ‘‘ That a 
memorial cross with a suitable inscription 
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be erected at the foot of Windmill Hill at 
a cost of not more than £2,000, and that 
if a sufficient sum of money be subscribed 
tne names of tne fallen be inscribed on a 
wall or cloister at the back of the cross, 
but if sufficient funds are not available for 
this, panels with the names of the fallen be 
placed in a suitable position in the Town 
Hea hire 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The modern section of the War 
Memorials Exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is now closed. Some of 
the exhibits in this section are being trans- 
ferred to the War Memorials Exhibition 
shortly to be held at Burlington House. 
‘The retrospective section wiJ] remain open 
for the present. 


Welsh Butlders’ Strike. 

-Another strike has occurred at Llan- 
gollen.. A considerable number _ of 
builders, painters, masons, and joiners 
have ceased work after having sent an 
ultimatum to the masters demanding 
1s. 7d. an hour instead of 1s. 3d. The 
masters deliberated, considered the request 
unreasonable, and refused to concede it. 


United States Timber. 

With the addition of the present growth 
of new timber at the annual rate of 
approximately 20 billion ft., there is now 
standing in the United States enough 
timber to secure a supply of raw material 
for the lumber industry for over 150 
years, according to the secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Rapid House Construction. 

At the meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects to be held at 28, Bedford Square, 
W.C., on October 18, at 8 p.m., Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., a member of 
the Council of the Society, will explain the 
nature of the experiment which he has 
made in rapid house construction in South 
Wales, and which were described and 
illustrated in THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 
No. 1,291, pages 415, 416. The meeting 
will be open to anyone interested in the 
question of providing houses quickly at a 
reasonable cost. 


Londonderry Architects’ Application. 

At a special meeting of the Londonderry 
Corporation applications were received 
from seven city architects to undertake the 
work connected with the new housing 
scheme. It was decided that a confer- 
ence should be held between the applicants 
and a special committee of the Corpora- 
tion to arrange a scheme for the distribu- 
tion of the work. It was also decided to 
leave the question of fees over pending a 
rate being fixed between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

Brimscombe Polytechnic. 

Ciasses in building trade subjects are 
being strongly developed by the Brims- 
combe Polytechnic, near Stroud, Glouces- 
tershire. In addition to the classes in 
carpentry, joinery, cabinet-making, and 
painters’ and decorators’ work, which 
commenced recently, instruction this 
year ig being given also in masonry, 
bricklaying, plastering, and tiling. The 
Brimscombe Polytechnic have the assist- 
ance of the Master Builders’ Association 
and the support of the Gloucestershire 
Education Committee. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to Wilfred 
L. Randall, the Principal. 


Scholarship,” 


1919. 


and Near 


Re-opening of White Cit 
It is understood that plans are 
cussed for ithe  re-establishm 
White City at Shepherd’s Bus 
tertainment centre, and the 
are making arrangements for 2 
withdrawal. Part of the prem 
be vacated this month, but it 
ticipated that the whole will be 
over to its owners until the end 
The portion which is being giv 
prises the buildings in Wood 
have been occupied by the Ad 
large quantity of material is to be| 
auction. 4 


Professional Training for Ex-§ 
Men. 

In response to a suggestion fr 
Ministry of Labour that mem 
Society of Architects should ta 
ex-Service candidates into their 
non-premium pupils, the Cou 
out that the private pupilage | 
being rapidly superseded by th 
tural school, which offers wi 
tional facilities, especially af 
further training on Beaux Arts 
Society, which has long advocat 
blishment in this country of a 
Fine Arts for the support, zxter ¢ 
national school of architectur 
“This proposal has recently — 
ported by prominent public men 
known architects with a view to 
tion being made for the suppe 
Board of Education. A Go 
grant in aid of ex-Service men_ 
nised architectural schools mig 
the first step in this direction. ] 
however, be made clear to poter 
didates that years of anduous a 
sive training are an essential 
to entering the architectural 
and while there are reasonable~ 
of success for qualified archite 
no room for the unskilled.” 


Honan’s Scholarship, Liverpool A 
tural Society (Incorporat 

This annual travelling scholar. 
value of £50 is open to memb 
Liverpool Architectural Societs 
porated) under the age of thirty 
computing age the time spent 
vice may be deducted. The 
for the year 1920 will be awa 
best essay on the architectur 
one of the following - architec 
selected by the competitor, viz. 
brugh, Christopher Wren, or I 
The essay ‘to be illustrated by 
sketches, and of an approximate 
5,000 words. If in the opino 
Council no essay submitted is of 
merit to justify an award the 
may be withheld. The success! 
date will be required to submit 
of his proposed tour for the a 
the Council, who will pay the 1 
the scholarship in two in 
Drawings or documents may not 
distinguishing mark, and all 
must be typewritten. A plain 
velope shall contain the na 
author. Competitions marked 
to be addresse 
Richard Holt, are to be deliv 
Victoria Street, Liverpool, on 
January 31, 1920. Candidates fol 
scholarship must have been ele 
bers of the Society not later tha 
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;<LY HOUSING REPORT. 


.eturn of housing progress issued 
»y the Ministry of Health states: 
umber of new schemes submitted 
finistry during the week ended 
{4 was ninety-six, and the total 
4 of schemes submitted by local 
es and public utility societies to 
istry is now 5,189. The number of 
approved is now 1,783—sixty 
( having been approved during the 
der review. The number of house 
jubmitted is 654, representing 
jpuses. House plan schemes repre- 
(24,388 houses have now been 
{ 


jy-eight local authorities in Eng- 
|. Wales have made definite appli- 
jr army huts, with the view to their 
4yn into working-class dwellings. 
(teen of these cases the huts have 
jiced at the disposal of the local 
tes. Eight local authorities are 
in possession of the huts, and in 
( areas the work of conversion has 
!The families in actual occupation 
‘tted army huts now number 134. 
{pt four of the applications from 
jhorities have been made within 
weeks. 

of local authorities’ schemes 
uring the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Submitted.—The number sub- 
y-four local authorities was 
nging the total number of 
21, covering approximately 


Approved. — Sixty schemes 
ed, comprising an area of 493 
brings the total number of 
orities’ schemes approved to 
covering approximately 20,391 


a Lay-outs. 

25 Submitted. — Thirty - seven 
were submitted by twenty-five 
/horities, bringing the total num- 
aemes submitted to 988. 

* Approved. — Thirty - nine 
| promoted by twenty-five local 
i's, Were approved, bringing the 
liber of schemes approved to 540. 


| House Plans. 


#3 Submitted. — Twenty - one 
‘representing 1,215 houses, were 
i! by sixteen local authorities. 


ngs the total number of local 
is’ schemes to 624 and the num- 
uses to. 33,357. 

I's Approved. — Thirty - one 
| promoted by nineteen local 
'S, were approved, bringing the 
“ber of schemes approved to 413, 
umber of houses represented to 


ston of Temporary Buildings. 
October 4 twenty-eight local 
is have applied for permission to 
my huts, and 114 huts are now 
| occupation, 

jt details with regard to the 
housing movement throughout 
ity will be found under “ Town 
ent and Housing ” on page 4809. |] 


‘PETITIONS OPEN. 


to the abnormal pressure upon 
| We are unable this week to in- 
= list of competitions open. 
esiring to consult it should! refer 
2k’s issue, 


a 
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THE SLUM PROBLEM IN LONDON. 


At a meeting of the London Centre of 
the Sanitary Association, held in the 
Caxton Hall last week, the Ministry of 
Health invited the sanitary inspectors pre- 
sent to study the slum problem from the 
point of view of London as a whole. Mr. 
I. G. Gibbon, assistant secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, said that no metro- 
politan borough desired to lose part of its 
population, as usually happened when 
slums were swept away. They should con- 
sider whether it was for the best that areas 
which were cleared should be left as open 
spaces, whether dwellings should be erected 
on them, or whether, when the trend of 
the neighbourhood was in that direction, 
they should be allocated to factories or 
warehouses. If they came to the last 
conclusion, he asked them to bear in mind 
what would be the effect of the increase of 
passenger and other traffic. Regarding 
wooden houses, he said that the Ministry, 
where the need was great, was urging local 
authorities to use Army huts for hiuses. 
The wooden house problem was not so 
simple as it sometimes appeared. The 
cost of putting up wooden houses under 
present conditions, even given transport 
facilities, would make them nothing like 
so good a proposition as might at first 
glance appear. As to tenement houses, 
he did not think they should be higher 
than three storeys unless there were 
special reasons. 


THE REBUILDING OF YPRES. 


A recent issue of “The Times”? con- 
taims an instructive contribution on the 
rebuilding of the ruined town of Ypres, 
and urges that immediate steps be taken 
to put this important matter in hand. The 
Belgian Government, the writer points 
out, has shown itself very willing to con- 
sider all reasonable proposals in the way 
of conserving the ruins and of erecting 
memorials. It has declared that the 
remains of the Cloth Hall, Cathedral, and 
adjacent buildings will be left as they are. 
Even so, a considerable amount of atten- 
tion will be needed if the walls and tower 


are to be rendered proof against the 
weather. It has agreed that a museum 


shall be erected on the spot where General 
Mercier fell. It has allotted to the Cana- 
dians certain sites by the Menin Gate. It 
has promised a site for the erection of an 
English church. There has been talk of 
preserving the whole of the remains of the 
town as a memorial. But those who have 
made this suggestion take little account of 
the conservatism of the Belgian free- 
holder, or of the cost of expropriating 
him. It is to be presumed that, locally, 
expropriation on any large scale would be 
a highly unpopular proceeding. If 
nothing is done to intervene it is pro- 
bable that a year or two will see the 
private houses of the town rebuilt prac- 
tically as they were before the war. 
Nothing is more remarkable—nor more 
characteristic of the Belgian people— 
than the way in which, all over the coun- 
try, they appear to have been satisfied 
with their old houses. While to the 
foreign observer it would seem _ that 
Belgium has at the present time an 
exceptional opportunity for effecting 
improvements in housing, it must be re- 
membered that in Belgium local autonomy 
and the sense of private liberty are pecu- 
liarly strong. One can only hope that 
enlightened Belgian opinion will prevent 
the erection of ‘‘ atrocities ’’ on the sites 
surrounding the central area which is to 
be left intact. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Lighthouse Whitewash. 

C. H. B. (Clapham) writes: “Can you 
give me a recipe for a good whitewash? 
{ am informed that a particularly good 
mixture is that known as Lighthouse 
Whitewash. Do you happen to know 
where I could find it? It might be 
extremely useful in present circum- 
stances.”’ 

—Flake half a bushel of lime with boil- 
ing water, and cover to keep in the steam. 
Strain through a fine strainer. Add peck 
of salt previously dissolved in warm 
water, 3 lb. ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste, and stir in while hot } lb. Spanish 
whiting, 1 lb. clear glue dissolved in cold 
water. Pour into pot, in larger one nearly 
filed with water. Add ‘5 gallons hot 
water, stir well, let stand some days; to be 
applied hot. 

Draining-bricks. 

H.. My London; swrites 4 There. is’ a 
method of drying damp walls by building 
in at intervals. bricks which drain out the 
moisture. I believe they are called K or 
Kay. Could you tell me who they are 
made by?”’ 

—We cannot trace a building brick of 
this name. Perhaps some reader would 
like to give the information for which the 
querist asks, 


Approval of Private Housing Schemes. 

T. J. E. (Bridgend) writes: “Is it neces- 
sary for a building scheme to be submitted 
to the Housing Commissioner of a dis- 
trict for approval when the scheme com- 
plies with the new regulations or by-laws, 
and when the whole of the cost would be 
borne by a private individual or colliery 
cr other company ? ” 

—A scheme which is not State aided 
should not be submitted to the Housing 
Commissioner, but plans should be sub- 
mitted to the local Council in the usual 
way. 

Concrete Block Making Machine. 

ESSEX writes: “(1) Are there any 
machines capable of turning out a quan- 
tity of concrete blocks or bricks at the 
same operation? (2) If so, please give 
names and addresses; and (3) any other 
information necessary for the making of 
concrete blocks or bricks.” 

—Full particulars could be obtained in 
regard to these block-making machines 
by application to the makers, the names 
and addresses of whom will be found in 
our advertisement columns. Interesting 
booklets, which give instruct:ons as to the 
working of the machines andi particulars 
of the aggregates required may be ob- 
tained in this way. We have from time to 
time published illustrations and details. 


Stresses on Roofs Carrying Shafting. 

Doric (Birkenhead) writes: “Can you 
give me information regarding the stresses 
set up on roofs carrying shafting? If you 
can mention any books dealing with this 
matter I should be obliged.” 

—We have no knowledge of any text- 
book giving this precise information. 
There are, of course, several text-books 
dealing with stresses in general, one of the 
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most exhaustive being “Stresses and 
Thrusts,’ by G. A: T. Middleton, the 
fourth~ edition of which is published 
at 6s. post free, and which may be 
obtained) from our publishing depart- 
ment. The stresses could be worked out 


in the usual manner, the necessary weights 
and other data being obtained in the case 
of the roof members from one of the many 
builders’ pocket books, such as Hurst’s, 
and in regard to the shafting from the 
manufacturers. 
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Glasgow Housing Exhibition: Notes 


pens Housing and Health Exhibition, 

now being held at the Kelvin Hall of 
Industries, Glasgow, was formally opened 
by the Lord Provost of Glasgow (Mr. J. W. 
Stewart) on October 8. Bailie George 


D. Morton, convener of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee, presided. The Lord 
Provost said that the first instalment 
of the committee’s scheme at Garngad 
was practically completed, and __ the 


committee had received the approval of 
the Scottish Board of Health to plans re- 
ferring to 351% acres, on which it was 
proposed to erect 3,513 houses. The 
Board had also agreed to site plans for an 
additional sixty acres, on which it was pro- 
posed to build a further 750 houses, and 
the lay-out plans were at present before 
the Board for approval. Further sites on 
the fringes of the city would bring the 
total area on which they proposed to carry 
out their housing schemes to about 4,000 
acres. The construction of houses had 
been commenced at Coplaw Hill and Gil- 
schochill. For other sites schedules for 
the contractors were being adjusted with 
the officials of the Board of Health. The 
committee were also considering how it 
might be possible to provide temporary 
accommodatton. 

Mr. J. W. Pratt, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Scottish Board of Health, 
in moving a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Provost, said that the Scottish Board of 
Health were determined that everything 
on their part would be done to expedite 
and assist local authorities throughout 
Scotland to get on with this great task. 


The Exhibition Described. 

In spite of the railway strike, there is 
not a vacant space, and most of the stalls 
are exceedingly attractive. Of course, 
there are a number of manufacturing 
firms which show articles only indirectly 
of interest to architects and the building 
trades, but every building material is re- 
presented and sanitary appliances, heat- 
ine plants, lighting installations, finish- 
ings, and furnishings, and methods of de- 
coration are all well represented. 

The drawings and models, the result of 
the £6,000 offered as prizes, are exhibited, 
but owing to the terms of the competition 
many architects did not see their way to 
compete, and the result is sometimes 
somewhat disappointing ; so much is this 
so indeed that in some instances the pre- 
miums have not been fully awarded. The 
names of the successful competitors were 
published in our issue No. 1,291, page 
429. 
The St. “ Mungo” Cottage, built of con- 
crete blocks, contains a living-room, a 
good-sized scullery, two bedrooms, and a 
bathroom. It is electric-lighted through- 
out, and in the living-room there is a coal 
grate which has a boiler placed behind to 
utilise spare heat and supply hot water to 
the scullery and bathroom. The designs 
were prepared by Mr. Robert Walker, 
Architect, Glasgow. Fyfe concrete slabs, 
made on the site in the exhibition build- 
ings with a ‘‘ Winget ’’ machine, are used. 

The cottage of Messrs. Speirs, Ltd., 
Glasgow, consists of three apartments, 
scullery, etc, ‘erected’ on’ the \“ Plas- 
mentic’’ system of rough-cast construc- 
tion, one of the later developments of their 
“ Speirsesque ” types of construction. The 
construction consists of a wooden frame- 
work, braced and made rigid, the outer 
surface being covered with expanded metal 
steel lathing. Three coats of cement 


plaster is then applied over the metal 
lathing, the last coat being pebble dashed 
or harled. The roof is boarded and 
covered with asbestos slates, and the inte- 
rior finished with fibre board. 

One of the cottages of Messrs. F. D. 
Cowieson and Co., St. Rollox, containing 
kitchen, living-room, two bedrooms, bath- 
room, scullery, etc., is constructed with 
hollow walls, It can be constructed with 
two or more storeys if desired, and can be 
erected in pairs, or in blocks of four, or 
more, 

The exhibit of the Falkirk Iron Com- 
pany, Ltd., Glasgow, includes the “ Twin ” 
hot-water system, which permits clothes 
to be boiled in the inner boiler while a 
supply of hot water for baths, sinks, and 
general domestic use can be drawn from 
the outer cylinder. 

Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., Birming- 
ham and Glasgow, are exhibiting their 
all-steel cottage windows, manufactured to 
standiard designs and sizes. 

The Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., Braintree, have an exhibit of steel 
furniture, metal storage, and equipment 
for use in office, factory, or home. 

Vulcanite, Ltd., Glasgow, show their 
asphalte roofing felts and damp-courses, 
pure bitumen damp-courses, roofings and 
sheetings, and leatherite unsanded roofing 
felt. 

The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd > are re- 
presented with their well-known wares. A 
little fireclay meat safe, meant to be built 
in the thickness of the wall, is most 
sanitary. 

The Bitumen Products, Ltd., seem to 
be able to make anything waterproof, and 
in addition keep it so by the fact that while 
their “ Rufoid’’ cement sets quickly it re- 
mains elastic, thereby allowing for con- 
traction and expansion. 

MacAndrew, Forbes, Litd., London, show 
how suitable their Fiberlic building board 
is for all forms of decorative treatment. 
Fiberlic is made from strong root fibres, 
which during manufacture is treated to 
resist fire and damp, and can be used for 
internal fitments, lining walls and ceil- 
ines. It can be painted or coloured. 

M‘Dowall, Steven and Co., Ltd., Fal- 
kirk, are showing a selection of kitchen 
ranges, grates, boilers, baths, gas fires, 
and water heaters. A special novelty is 
the “Cottage” boiler and cooker. 

The special exhibits of D. Anderson 
and Son, Ltd., Belfast, consist of a model 
of “ Belfast’? lattice girder roof covered 
with ‘‘Rok’’ roofing ; a model of roof show- 
ing ‘‘ No. 2 Stoniflex’’ and ‘‘ Sanodor’”’ felt 
used as sarking under slates; and a tank 
lined with their bitumen sheeting and con- 
taining two sections of brickwork stand- 
ing in water, and showing the advantages 
of using Anderson’s damp-course. 

Winget, Ltd., London, have a _ good 
show of their well-known machinery for 


concrete construction work. The “ Win- 
get” outfit includes their standard 


machine, pressure machine, chain-spade 
concrete mixer, No. 1 stone breaker and 
crusher, and their “Winget ’’ roofing-tile 
machine. 

Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., Glas- 
gow, exhibit their asbestos cement roofing 
tiles and wall and ceiling sheets, which 
can be used for every variety of industrial 
and domestic buildings. 

The fittings displayed on the stand of 
Shanks and Co., Ltd., Barrhead, Ren. 
frewshire, consist of baths, lavatories, 


.tepresented show what can be don 
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on the Exhibits 


w.c.’s, and sinks, ranging from sir 
expensive designs to elaborate, 
finished appliances. Examples ar 
of fittings adopted by the Dir 
Building Materials Supply for | 
Schemes. : 

Carron Company, Falkirk, are 
examples of goods specially ada 
housing schemes ; also a variety 0 
ranges, interior grates, mantel 
and portable boilers. 

The Davis Gas Stove Co., | 
don, exhibit their double cased) gay 
convertible combination gas a 
range, with high pressure boil 
heated hot water circulator and 
cylinder, geysers, gas fires, etc. 

Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Lt 
rington, show coal ranges, comb 
teriors and ovens for coal, and 
pliances of all descriptions. - 

The wrought steel cottage wind 
patent sliding sash, which is bein} 
by James Gibbons, Wolverk 
enables the outside windows to bel 
from the inside of the rooms. 

Sissons and Fewsters Scottis 
Glasgow, represent in Scotland — 
of Sissons Brothers and Co., 
and London, the sole manuf 
Hall’s sanitary distemper. 
showing ‘‘ Olac’’ enamel, 
wood preservative, ‘‘ Aperfectol 
paint, and General Purpose or 
varnish, for outside and inside 

The units on the stand of Pin 
son, and Co., Ltd., London, giw 
tical illustration of the results 
with paints, enamels, varnishes 
company’s plaster panel screens 
structure show the colour 
Deydol distemper, which is wash 
hygienic. There is a special roo 
revealing the surface produced 
ette enamel, whilst the practical 
scheme associated with Minerva 
clearly shown. 

Thomas Main, Glasgow, 
“Main ” basket nest slow combi 
fireplaces, complete with mante 
fitments. 

Major and Co., of Hull, are 
their Solignum wood-prese 
This material enjoys a repu 
wood preservative, but the ma 
emphasise its suitability as : 
stain for ordinary household 

Tohn Wright and Co., Asto 
ham, display the new ‘‘ Eagle’ 
other cookers of approved: 
wide variety of gas-grates 
every class of room, 

Gas-heated apparatus of © 
ranges, cookers, fires, geysers, D: 
water circulators, etc.—are to be 
the Richmond Gas Stove Meter 
Warrington. The ‘‘ Lyn”? bot 
an ever-ready supply of scal 
with gas automatically controle 

Tuke and Bell, London, are 
with their semi-septic tank and @ 
ing apparatus for an aerobie filters 
signed that chokage is entirely a 

As the committee say, “in this 
tion every opportunity has been § 
displaying the ingenuity of the a 
the builder, the joiner, the plum! 
every other tradesman in providin{ 
and commodious houses for the i 
and, in addition, a number of 


the most favourable conditions t 
the home ideal, ¥ 
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EATING SYSTEM 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, 
)FFICES, HOSPITALS, & WORKSHOPS. 


, Our improved method ensures uniform 
heat, even in the largest installation. 
TH AND HOT WATER 
PPLIES ARE A 
. WITH US. 
| 
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! 
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‘P.Kinnell & Co. 


OUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 
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WOOD PRESERVER. | 


NEW BUILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE renders thenew wood 
permanently proof against ORY ROT 


LD BU/LO/INGS — 


*“SYLVADURE” exterminales exislent 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. 


“SYLVADURE "Is used by the Admiralty 


and the War Office and 1s easily the best 
| time -resisting coafin It shouid be specified 


and scheduled by all Archilects Builders, efc 
SAMPLES ANO PARTICULARS SENT FREE 


Wa. MACLEAN SONS & CO. 
BROAD SIREET HOUSE, LONDON, EC2. 


F TELEGRAMS. “! TELEPHONE 
“WILMACLEAS, AVE. LONDON WALL 3888 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER , NEW YORK. WOFKS, RUTHERGLEN. 


| : 
| 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
request from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


Double Elephant 40° x26% 133lbs 480's o4 per sheet nett 
Imperial............... 304'*22% jalbs. agos /04 , 4 
24"x19" 94lbs.4agos 64 , , 


THESE ARE’ ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE € SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS = § 


ol) WW IBLAVIIMTAUN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :— 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C® 9, B8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


——FRE E——, 


On receipt of p.c. we will send full particulars of 
SPECIAL OFFER of the most authoritative 


book yet published on the subject of 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


under the Editorship of 


PROF. F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B A. 


(Professor of Architecture in the University of London), 


Assisted as Contributors by the following well-known Authorities : 
Prof. BERESForD Pitr, F.R.I.B.A., Frank T. BaGGALLAY, F.R.I.B.A., 
H. D. SEarves-Woop, F.R.I.B.A., E. Sprague, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Joun H. Markuam, A.R.I.B.A,, Epwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., ALAN J, 
James, H, A. SatTcHELt, F.R.I.B.A., P.AS.I., F. M. Simpson, 

FE. Ro. Beas,” jy Da Grace. 


The work covers the whole ground of Building Construction, 
and is undoubtedly the foremost practical publication of its 
kind, Plain in language, thorough in teaching, the ideal 
book of referenee, it is a work for the AkCHITECT, 
SURVEYOR, BULLDER, CLERK OF WORKS, FOREMAN, 
and all AMBITIOUS MEN who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the latest practice. There are 


391 DRAWINGS (PLANS AND ELEVATIONS) BY THE 
DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS 
The possession of this book means that you will have the best authorities 


of the day as consultants in your business or career. Technical 
efficiency is the watchword for the future. 


The Library Press, Limited, 
17, PORTUGAL STREET BUILDINGS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W,C.2, 
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ELEGRRICA TNO TES: 


Birmingham Electrical Scheme. 
Birmingham Electric Supply Committee have 
decided to spend £120,000 in the purchase of 
equipment for a permanent generating station, 
to be erected at Nechells. This will include 
seventeen square wooden cooling towers, an elabo- 
rate set of coal-handling plant, etc. 


Investigations in Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. 

The Department of Overseas Trade (Develop- 
ment and Intelligence), and the British Eng1- 
neers’ Association will shortly dispatch to Chile, 
Peru, and Bolivia a joint investigator to ascer- 
tain the conditions and prospects for the sale of 
British Engineering products in that market. 
The cost of the investigation is being defrayed. 
by the Association and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, The subjects to be covered by the inves- 
tigator include imports, shipping methods, 
Customs Tariffs, legislative regulations and re- 
strictions, statistics, and competition. The in- 
vestigation will include civil engineering, power 
plant and accessories, mining plant (not tools), 
plantation machinery, machine tools, vehicles 
(railway, road, water, air), electrical machinery 
and plant (not electrical accessories), agricul- 
tural and dairy machinery (not implements). 
Firms who are not members of the British Engi- 
neers’ Association may participate in the enquiry 
on payment before the receipt of the first report 
of a fee of twenty guineas, provided they are 
British manufacturing engineers or _ ship- 
builders, or British manufacturers of articles 
necessary to engineering plant, or British com- 
panies, firms or individuals, who, while not pos- 
sessing works of their own, hold patents or other 
proprietary rights in engineering plant or acces- 
sonies and contract for the manufacture of their 
specialities with members of the British Engi- 
neers’ Association. Any communication rela- 
tive to this investigation should be addressed to 
the Comptroller-General, Department of Over- 
seas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 4, 
Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Westminster, 
S.W.1, or the British Engineers’ Association. 

Industrial Electricity in Italy. 

The development of industriai electricity in 
Italy has been very considerable during the past 
twenty years, according to a correspondent to 
“The Times Engineering Supplement.” In 
1899 the number of works employing electricity 
as motive power was 2,286, whereas by 1911 the 
number had increased to 6,883. And in the 
same period the horse-power employed rose from 
665,000 to 1,633,000, or an increase of 
1,000,000 h.p. in round figures. The electric 
motor ordinarily accounts for over 50 per cent. 
of the power required for Italian industries, and 
another 20 per cent. is represented by hydnaulic 
motors which also depend on water power. The 
rapid increment in electrical appliances in the 
Peninsula may be indicated in another way. In 
the financial year 1908-9 barely 1,098,000,000 kw. 
hours were consumed, of which 116,000,000 were 
for light and 982,co0,000 for motive power ; in 
1915-16 fully 2,859,000,000 kw. were consumed, of 
Which 216,000,000 were for light and heat and 
2 ,643,000,000 for motive power. 

To provide the immense amount of electrical 
machinery which will be required during the next 
twenty-five or thirty years will probably be be- 
yond the powers of any one manufacturing 
nation. Undoubtedly British manufacturers 
could obtain a large proportion of the orders 
eg OE cet are 

: pian 9 Ml’ e enterprise of German 
Rep eS 
sent to Italy were of G a eae ae Spies ue 
Ga eS 2 rerman Origin, the native 
ae supplying the bulk of the balance. 
ried Uniea ae geen we i. Italy from 
United States There fe! ek eee 
strong effort ‘on ] eo welieve shaitya 
would Nice a ee of our manufacturers 
tion of the orders ie ae eras bet 
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; The Merits of the 


OST-WAR conditions are likely to bring about a 
| revival of the low-pitched roof, which has merits 
that have too long been obscured by the aftermath 
ie Gothic Revival. Our fathers, under the influence 
ergusson and his ethnological theory, and the violent 
jevalism of Street and Viollet-le-Duc, maintained 
heartily believed that Northern Europe could be 
ed soundly and esthetically only by surfaces soaring 
tell over 50 deg., and in a few cases over 60 deg. 
y talked of snow, and ignored wind; they talked of 
fenics and sanitation, and believed themselves 
pioneers of the millennium in these respects. Yet 
‘had no scruples in compelling their clients—or more 
cially their clients’ maids—to sleep in rooms with 
ty any height or vertical surface, and often approach- 
@ jig-saw puzzle in the shape of the floor. This 
ition lives with us to-day. 
Teare determined to remedy the major evils of the 
2 in the roof; the ashlaring shall not be ridiculously 
t. By-laws very soundly insist on at least half of the 
‘of the room being of reasonable height, and the 
a§ are schemed more or less rectangular, for the 
iresque roof so worshipped some twenty years ago is 
‘tealised as the reverse of a desideratum ; but as yet 
a few of the bolder spirits have had the courage to 
wp the tradition of their great-grandfathers and 
mine without bias the esthetic properties of the low- 
ied roof, in whose practical merits they are well 
Pe, but against which they are nevertheless pre- 
nese pioneers have found a chain of virtues to the 
‘mind, and soul of man that fully equal those that 
on has long presented, such as economy in building, 
me effective roof covering, and the bedrooms almost, 
% entirely, vertical walled. They find that as con- 
ence and economy in walling point to the compact 
mgular plan, the breaks which are less suitable to 
lat than to the high roof do not occur, and the simple 
‘Plan logically falls into place. The old adage of 
7ea dog a bad name” is brought before them at 
y turn, and the conviction is borne in upon them that 
against the flat roof is due to its having so 
1 been mishandled ; unsuccessful attempts have been 
€ to mask it and to render it the Cinderella of the 
ture. Whereas a steep roof will dominate a parapet, 
t roof will look merely as if an attempt had been 
€ to hide it; more often than not a hip treatment is 
+ satisfactory than a gable one, not because the eye 
_ the triangle unpleasant, but because it is rarely 
ible to obtain sufficient length to put the raking line 
Proper position of subordination. 
may be taken as a principle that compromise in art 
lure in art. So with roof pitches; a roof must be 
T flat—that is, not exceeding 30 deg.—or really 
—that is exceeding 50 deg. There is no reason, 
t from a few patent tiles which do, in fact, please the 
at the pitch at which they are water-tight, why a 
should be constructed between these angles. Few 
tural schemes can be imagined in which the inter- 


,% 


Low-Pitched Roof 


mediate pitches would be of advantage to the use of the 
structure. 

Until recent years most low-pitched roofs were 
covered with Welsh or American slates; but as a result 
of scientific invention roof coverings have multiplied 
greatly of late, and further developments will 
undoubtedly take place under the present economic 
pressure. However textureless these substitutes may 
ibe, they are to be welcomed, provided that they do not 
ape other materials—as so many new and good inven- 
tions do—are restful, and are the product of clear 
thought and good workmanship. 

A roof is a hat to a building, and the small brim to the 
tall hat and the wide brim to the shallow hat are re-echoed 
in the world of building. Eaves should be wide-spread- 
ing. The open rafter eave is rarely satisfactory with a 
low-pitched roof and fascia, and boarded or plastered 
soffits are much more in tune, because with a low pitch 
the mystery of the overhanging steep roof can never be 
obtained. 

Naturally, owing to the thinness of the covering, a 
verge looks mean unless reinforced by an oversailing 
course or boxed-in rafter. 

A lead ridge is the pleasantest form, giving as it does a 
sense of security without the undue harshness of the 
built-up slate ridge or its more usual equivalent in tile 
earth ; but should economy compel the use of such for 
the ridge, there is no need to give the roll to the hips, 
which, like the valleys, can be most satisfactorily treate: 
by cutting and bolting the slates over a secret gutter. 

Low-pitched roofs have many merits in the town and 
suburb. They would be more generally adapted to 
purely rural work but for the prejudice against them. 
The writer can name many villages where the slate roof 
of the late Georgian inn adds a dignity to the whole that 
lives long and lovingly in the memory. 

The perfectly flat roof has not found favour in this 
country to any considerable extent, partly because of 
purely zsthetic objections to it and partly because of the 
trouble that has been experienced in making it water- 
proof. Flat roofs, however, have the supreme virtue 
of being economical in cost, and one architect in parti- 
cular has used them with complete success in a large 
housing scheme near London. It is satisfactory to have 
his assurance that, although constructed of concrete, his 
roofs are entirely free from condensation on the under- 
side—hitherto the principal drawback of flat concrete 
construction. To his roofs he added a low surrounding 
balustrade, which to a certain extent provided an archi- 
tectural finish, though it did not wholly compensate for 
the effect that would have been imparted by a low- 
pitched roof. 

In American towns all the roofs are flat and are covered 
with some variety of asphalt sheeting. A flat roof in 
towns, with a covering of permanite, or layers of tarred 
felting, has many advantages, not the least of which 
is that it enables all the rain-water to be carried down 
pipes into the gulley at the back, and so obviates the 
necessity for unsightly pipes. 
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Wooden Houses and By-law Relaxation. 


Issue of the Ministry of Health’s regulations with 
respect to by-law relaxation was the signal for entering on 
a new phase of the wooden-house “stunt.” Of course, 
the new regulations are entirely wrong—utterly foolish if 
not guilty of wicked intention. If they had been other- 
wise, the “stunt” would have come to an end: the fire 
would have died out for lack of fuel. Therefore, 1t 1s 
expedient to carp and cavil at the new regulations, and 
to read into them all the guile that a well-seasoned 
“stunt-merchant ’? can insinuate. In preparing these 
regulations, the Ministry is shifting “the burden of 
responsibility for the lack of a cheap and quick way out”’ 
from its own shoulders to those of the local authorities. 
“Tf there is any delay henceforth, blame the latter.” But, 
“as a matter of fact, it is still the Ministry that is to 
blame.” Why, of course it is; the statement is a bald 
truism ; for the purposes of this stunt the Ministry can do 
nothing right. And what, in this instance, is the 
particular crime of the Ministry? It is that a statement 
issued with the regulations has for its only effect “to pre- 
judice wooden houses in the eyes of the public.” For the 
Ministry finds, from inquiries that are not yet complete, 
that the cheapness of wooden houses has been much 
exaggerated. This is a truly remarkable discovery. 
Everyone knows that the stunt-merchant, in his rare 
lapses into slight inaccuracy, invariably errs on the side 
of moderation. Therefore, the statement by the 
Ministry that a wooden house approximating to the 
British standard in accommodation, fittings, and conveni- 
ence, would very likely cost 4700 or more is’ so 
utterly preposterous that it must not be allowed to go 
uncontradicted. It is a deadly menace to the community 
—or, what is infinitely worse, to the stunt itself. Any 
sort of old dwelling will do—cob, says one crank; 
rammed earth, says another; wood, yells the stunt- 
merchant. Unto this last has occurred the dazzling 
notion of demanding imperatively that the Ministry shall 
build houses of wood and do it now, overriding, we take 
it, the dilatory local authorities. and thus relieving the 
rates of a burden that is more cheerfully borne when 
imposed as taxes, but comes to a good deal more. 


Chasing the £250 House. 


Of course Dr. Addison has got into sad trouble with 
the stunt-merchant, the doctor having dared to say that 
he had received plans and specifications for a convenient 
house that, “all requirements having been reduced to a 
minimum, could be built for £688—or, with lghting, 
heating, and water-supply, for £721! so that “there 
appeared to be very little difference between the cost of 
a wooden house and that of a brick or wooden one.” This 
rather staggered the stunt-merchant: but only for a 
moment. As soon as he got his breath back he rushed 
off to a gentleman in Clement’s Lane, who at once 
administered a soothing draught. He “ridiculed” the 
suggestion that a wooden house cannot be built for much 
under £700. (A gentleman taking sides on a conten- 
tious issue is invariably reported as “ ridiculing the sug- 
gestion.””) And he is represented as adding that “ for 
#250 a wooden house from U.S.A. could be delivered in 
this country which would provide a living-room, three 
bedrooms, and a kitchen, with a neat veranda.” 
Clement’s Lane, or its reporter, is a little obscure in this 
statement, which, taken quite literally, means that this 
country would provide the accommodation, including a 
“neat veranda.” But carping at weak syntax is but a 
poor pastime ; and dismissing as improbable the supposi- 
tion that the “neat veranda” is thoughtfully thrown in 
to indicate that the wooden house was a dwelling and not 
a dog-kennel, we pass on to this desolating qualification : 
“For more elaborate structures, prices would range up to 
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about 4750.” No doubt they would. But Clem| 
Lane was mild as compared with the architect who s|, 
that a wooden house can be built for £197 10s., 
timber for it costing but 4146 for 12 tons 8 cwt 
compared with £350 for 4 tons 10 cwt. of timber fo} 
wicked brick house. As the figures have been set ; 
in pomp and circumstance as having been checked 
firm of quantity surveyors, it would be heresy to d| 
them. Yet we cannot see quite clearly why the “ 
pipes’ which are credited with £12 10s. for the | 
house should, for the wooden house, be written o 
“included in timber.” | 


Inflated and Deflated Prices. 


Dr. Addison, in his address delivered at the offic 
the Ministry of Health last Wednesday, had some ri 
reassuring news to deliver. He demolished the ; 
house. He wished persons who claimed to be ab) 
provide houses at that figure would come and cd 
but they had not-responded to his invitation. Heail 
that the fact of the matter was that the wooden h 
which it had been stated could be provided at £250 
were not houses at all—merely four walls and a 
With the equally gross exaggeration of the cost of pi 
houses of ordinary material Dr. Addison dealt no} 
positively, declaring the suggestion that some of 
houses it was proposed to erect would cost twelve | 
dred pounds was entirely wrong. tenders that had » 
accepted up to the present time averaging about ;) 
each house. All this is very unwelcome news foi 
sensation-mongers, who, in face of it, can hardly g 
screaming out hysterically that the Government n 
build wooden houses at £250 each, but, “wastrels” 
they are, prefer to build brick houses at £1,200. — 
perfectly fair and candid, Dr. Addison should per 
have stated that several local authorities—Woking) 
instance—had resolved to build houses at a thou 
pounds each, or thereabouts; but Dr. Addison’s fi 
£0690—1s positive and explicit, although he was f 
admit that this is “an appalling figure,” and is still r/ 


A Possible Way Out. ; 
About a hundred representatives of the uit 
industry were received in conference last week b 
Addison, who was told, for the good of his soul, 
“builders could obtain materials more cheaply thait 
Government, could make better use of them, and « 
reduce the purchase price of houses. Experto ered 
ought not to have been necessary to state categorica 
obvious a truth. It may have been worth while to d! 
however, since the occasion was seized by Sir 
Holloway to put forward a powerful plea that the pri 
builder might be given a free hand, and good het 
competition in house-building restored. “ With fir 
interference ended,” Sir Henry said, “ houses wou 
speedily forthcoming, with very shght encouragem 
This plea that building experts should be given at 
chance to show what they can do—a common-t 
arrangement that we have advocated from the out: 
was on this occasion found to be irresistible, and a ? 
mittee to assist Sir James Carmichael (Chief How! 
Commissioner) and the officials of the Ministry of Ht 
with suggestions and details for working out a sche 
enable private builders to erect and sell houses to 
authorities was forthwith nominated. It comprises } 
well-known names as Sir Henry Holloway of Lon 
Mr. R. C. Costain of Liverpool, Mr. Norman McL! 
of Manchester, Mr. A. Waddington of Sheffield, anc’. 
H. M. Grant of Sheffield. These gentlemen ma 
trusted to see to it that the architect is fairly treat 
the schemes that are to be carried out by private buil 
Nevertheless, it would be good for this movement ! 
architect were to keep a watchful eye on it, as the SF 
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builder in times past has shown no marked anxiety 
sk the assistance of the architect for the design of 
houses, and this reluctance has had results which 
| know and deplore. 


Estimated Cost and Actual Figures. 


William Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., having stated 
stter to the “ Daily Telegraph” of October 11 that 
d “come to the conclusion that, including all the 
sary expenditure with regard to roads, sewers, 
5; fences, etc., no house could be built on the 
al lines of that proposed by the Ministry of Health 
* the sum of 41,200,” Mr. Edmund R. Abbott, 
President of the Town Planning Institute, replies, 
sissue for October 16 of the same newspdper, with 
stual detailed figures of contracts for three schemes 
istrict in the Greater London area. In these three 
1es, the average cost per house works out at 4891, 
, and £921 respectively. These figures are neither 
orcold. They do not help either Dr. Addison or his 
nents; but, being actual, they demonstrate the 
jdom of estimating in the air. Local circumstances 
old the power, it would seem, to influence prices to 
‘siderable degree, those in one district being some- 
“nearly twice those in another. To get rid of all 
ncertainty and wild guesswork, to bring the markets 
“ir normal poise and balance, it is only necessary to 
Sir Henry Holloway’s advice and set them free. 


+ Prime Minister on Production and Co-operation. 


. Lloyd George’s speech at Sheffield was full of 
as tersely phrased. That we must work more pro- 
vely than ever we have worked before, increasing 
ational income by increasine national production, 
hat the first condition of productivity and prosperity 
wce at home and abroad, are familiar enough pro- 
‘ons, but there are few who can make them so clear 
convincing as the Prime Minister can, with his 
xt unexampled gift of lucidity of statement. 
ital must have confidence and labour must have con- 
te. Labour must have confidence that it will share 
ewards of prosperity. It must be treated as if it 
areal partner in the great business of Great Britain. 
sides, employer and workman, must make greater 
s to secure co-operation.” Our pre-war national 
of six hundred and forty-five millions was a mere 
ite compared with the present stupendous figure of 
‘thousand millions. “ That is the problem—heavier 
ms than before the war, shorter hours, a better stan- 
‘of living for millions more men and women. Can 
Iveit? There is only one way. You must increase 
‘ational income, and you can only do it by largely 
sing the national production.” True; and the 
S of increase must be secured by unrestricted 
eration. Capital and Labour, as Mr. Lloyd George 
generally come to an understanding when they are 
‘httogether. “It is aloofness, the brick-wall screen 
las Created the trouble. Let them try to understand 
other’s point of view and then work to lift this 
ty through and above its difficulties on to a height 
dsperity that it has never seen before.” Then there 
ch obsolete machinery that ought to be scrapped. 
we fear, is especially the case with the plant and 
ment of builders, which commonly tends to rust out 
than to wear out, and is kept to its casual employ- 
‘long after it has become obsolete, to the great dis- 
gement of invention. 


| { Industrialising Stratford-on-Avon. 


at “Shakespeare was a good business man, and 
[not have objected to the erection of a factory” at 
ord-on-Avon, was an assumption put forward by 
el at the inquiry opened last week into the proposal 
l'six acres and a half within the borough to a Bir- 
tam firm of workers in aluminium. The scheme has 

vehemently opposed because some folk had 
ned that it meant blast furnaces and chimney- 
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stacks, but this was a mistake; the works would be 
smokeless and noiseless. Still, once a factory is put up 
one does not know to what base uses it may be ultimately 
turned; and this factory is distant no more than 1,080 
yards from Shakespeare’s birthplace, and a mile from 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage. One witness waxed very wise 
when told that there are many people who. strongly 
object. “No,” he said, “not strongly—principally sen- 
timentally.” Justice Shallow himself could not have 
made a more fatuous observation. Sentiment rules the 
world, and is stronger than death. 


Whitgift Hospital Spared. 


Last week the Croydon Borough Council rejected, by 
twenty-five votes to twenty-four, the statutory resolution 
proposed for going to the Home Office for power to 
widen North End under a scheme which would involve 
the demolition of the Whitgift Hospital—a scheme that 
a month ago was adopted by twenty-six votes to seven- 
teen, but it is comforting to get the gloss on these 
menacing figures that the scheme could not have become 
operative until twenty-nine members had voted for it. In 
common with almost the entire Press of the country, we 
have always strongly opposed the determined and 
repeated efforts to get rid of this ‘beautiful specimen of 
Elizabethan architecture, and are therefore greatly 
rejoiced that its threatened demolition has been again 
averted. But it will be impossible to feel quite comfort- 
able about it until Parliament carries out the suggestion 
of Sir Martin Conway that the powers of the Ancient 
Monuments Department should be extended to make 
such scares impossible. 


A £200,000 Competition. 


Architectural competitions having become so rare, that 
that which is being arranged for the design of up-to-date 
departmental stores for Leeds will no doubt attract many 
candidates, especially as four premiums are offered, 
ranging from a hundred and fifty to fifty guineas. It is 
a limited competition, Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D., 
R.S.A., having been appointed as assessor to advise the 
promoters in the selection of names for the “short leet.” 
A £200,000 building is required, and candidates for the 
competition will surely be puzzled to know what can be 
done with the money; present cost bearing no very 
accurately determined relationship to pre-war prices, and 
being liable to harassing fluctuations from time to time. 
Whether in the near future they will go up or down, or 
whether any given class of material 1s stabilised better 
than another, it is difficult or impossible to ascertain, 
while the cost of labour is complicated by its scarcity and 
the consequent competition for it. But, after all, the 
design is the thing, and it will be interesting to see what 
effect the prevailing conditions will have on it; this being 
the first considerable competition (except those for 
housing) since the war. 


The Royal Academy Exhibition of Memorials. 


As far as can be judged from a cursory glance round 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition of Memorials, of 
which the Press view was accorded last week-end, the 
public being admitted this week, there is but little in it 
that comes up to expectation. Although it certainly does 
not lack variety, all the traditional methods of almost all 
‘periods and countries being pressed into service, it 
shows, on the whole, the poverty of invention that this 
reversion to worn-out traditions may be held to indicate. 
Not that we have here an occasion for straining after 
novelty ; but it may be said justly enough of the majority 
of the exhibitors that they have been too faithful to 
accepted forms or fashions, and do not seem to have 
been inspired by the greatness of the occasion; perhaps 
it overwhelmed them by its stupendousness. An exhibi- 
tion of this kind, however, fills a very useful purpose if 
only it shows what is for avoidance. But we hope to be 
able to notice the exhibition more at length next week. 
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Architectural Causerie 


AM now ina position to give a short account of a 
survey of London in Essex, which began with a 
visit to an eastern suburb and ended with an 

inspection of the town of Rochford. The extraordinary 
thing is that I have conceived a partiality for Essex, not, 
let it be imagined, for the sporadic growths of mean 
brickwork near London, but for the stronger reason 
that the county as a whole retains its original charm. 
My survey began east of the Tower of London, among 
the curious alleys, streets, and squares of Ratcliff, where 
I found it possible to nod to houses familiar to Defoe, to 
recognise landmarks immortalised. by De Quincey, and 
to pay respect to the huge churches, wisely provided by 
the ubiquitous Anne, that ride like tall Indiamen above 
the sampans. Let it not be thought that the Sweden- 
borgian brig escaped my eye. At first I made my way 
on foot to see the sights close to, and afterwards I rode 
from Fenchurch Street high above the maze of chimneys, 
steeples, masts, and smoke. 
* ¥ * * 

For the past century Greater London has favoured 
the setting sun with its attentions, principally in the 
direction of rural spots on the upper reaches of the 
Thames, but also following the South-Western and Great 
Western lines towards the regal country of Hampton and 
Windsor. There have been abnormal developments to 
the south, for the Londoner of Victoria’s day delighted 
in spreading his green carpets from Brixton to Cater- 
ham. Thirty years ago Clapton and the Green Lanes 
marked the limit of expansion north-easterly, the 
Tottenhams and the Wood Greens attending to the 
introduction of the steam tram. Even the piercing of 
the northern heights in the late ’sixties failed to attract 
citizens in numbers beyond the groves of Highgate and 
Hampstead; but the borings of the last decade have 
changed this. To-day rural London, formerly five 
miles from Charing Cross, has ceased to exist. Harles- 
den has been linked to Harrow, Highgate to Barnet, with 
threats to St. Albans, Finsbury Park to Cheshunt, per- 
sistently outflanking the retreats of the Lea. 

* * * * 

Due east the growing streets have been sanctioned on 
lines of ill-considered economy, as though the projectors 
feared to waste an inch of space. I am not speaking of 
the haphazard operations of the ‘fifties or the early days 
of the North London Railway, when Bow was thought 
to be a desirable suburb. I refer more particularly to 
the later growths of the Hams, Ilford, and Barking. 
Here the human hive is closely celled, each section of the 
comb adding to the intricacy of the pattern. There are 
pleasanter ways out of London than Fenchurch Street 
affords, but few lead to the real country so quickly, for 
at Barking, London having swallowed up the remains of 
an abbey and almost obliterated the features of an 
Elizabethan tower, hesitates to advance, as. though 
fearing the challenge of Eastbury, solitary sentinel 
watching country once congenial to the Tudors. The 
sensation when one views the outer deformities of the 
metropolis from the roof at Eastbury is uncanny. 
Within a rifle shot London halts. I would that her 
further progress respects the boundaries and walls of the 
old manor. 

* * * * 
_ So far my chat has been in the nature of a preamble; 
it has been essential to the introduction of my subject, 
which is to prove that London has not thrown out writh- 
ing tentacles towards Essex, because the flats and 
marshy ground, mists, and damps of the river did not 
appeal. London proper halts at Barking. I shall 
mention the excellent garden villages of Romford, 
Gidea Park, and Upminster as isolated attempts to cater 
for pressing needs. London has a special gift of self- 
preservation ; while her pontiffs dreamed she threw out 
an eastern satellite forty miles from Temple Bar, as an 
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earnest of her allegiance to Neptune. Durin; 
survey of the part of Essex adjacent to the river | ; 
many things of interest to my architect friends, but 
must be discussed in the near future. I had hea: 
great deal about Southend, Westcliff, and Leigh} 
mostly disparaging to these holiday places, & 


‘7 
| 


people have not troubled to investigate their true rel; 


to town life. 
* * * * | 


Southend first became known to Londoners s 
watering-place when Somerset House was buildin; 


consisted of a few weatherboarded houses, with twoy 


the front almost on a level with the sea at high oh 
few farmers and their families from the neighbourhc4 
Chelmsford and Rochford enjoyed the hospitality < { 
Ship Tavern and the Hope Inn. Preventive EM 
an eye on fishermen and farmers, for many a roll of 
Mechlin lace and kegs of Hollands came into Ess 
secret ways. Ten or twelve years passed, with 
sional visitors from London, ordered by the doct 
undergo the rigours of sea bathing. ‘Two years “ 
the French Revolution building speculators | 
operations on the clayey heights above the fi 
hamlet. A terrace called New Southend was scha 
comprising a series of leasehold houses, with approi 
architectural features, such as wooden pilasters tt 
centre houses, elegant doors, and a mutular corn: 
the whole range. By.1793 some of the houses i 
completed and ready for occupation. The hotel i 
eastern extremity of the terrace, with the Assal 
Room, being finished some years later, by rea 
the failure of the original proprietors. The prope’ 
1799 belonged to a Mr. Thomas Holland, but it wi} 
up to auction at Christie’s on June 20, 1800, and s\ 
James Heygate and John Thomas Hope. The wx 
is that it was not raffled. Like most speculative scln 
of this nature time alone was necessary to the succis 
the undertaking. The coach proprietors of Lok 
however, were awake to the possibilities of the a 
and at the close of the eighteenth century two ct 
set out daily from the Bull and the Blue Boar, Alca 
but the mails were restricted to a delivery four 1 
weekly. 
* * * * 

One June day a hundred and nineteen years 20 
plain bottle-green travelling carriage with four hs 
postillions, and outriders might have been obs: 
leaving the porte cochere of Carlton House, carryin 
infant Princess Charlotte of Wales and her moth, 
route through the City to Barking and Southend, f'' 
Royal physicians had ordered a course of sea bathrs 
the delicate child, The Princess, then five year ¢ 
stayed at Southchurch Lawn. Three years {2 
Princess Caroline and her daughter spent three nn 
at Southend, on this occasion occupying the _pilae 
houses in the centre of the terrace. A brassd 
knocker with twin sphinxes is practically the only :¢ 
of their stay. The popularity of the place incia‘ 
from that time; the Terrace and hotel received a€ 
appelation, and soon a fashionable company resort 
the new bathing-place. Sir Thomas Wilson, 2 
Langham, and others purchased some of the houses 
according to a writer of 1812, “the lower orders» 
community had not as yet obtruded themselves ¢ . 
commodious bathing station. I wonder what the » 
of the departed fashionables would say if they ° 
view the present state of the Terrace on a Bank Hed 

* * coe * 

When the railway crept along the Essex flats t 
Barking, Upminster, and Hadleigh to the Forts of h 
bury, New Southend expanded in a wonderful way 
attempt was made to pick up the traditions 0 
Terrace. Hackney, Bow, and Highbury Park firs’ 
out of town in all the splendour of Victorian rectl! 
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SKETCH DESIGN FOR A BALDACHINO IN A CATHEDRAL, 
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iterprising architect attempted a block of build- 
-er the early manner of Norman Shaw. The High 


and three wooden hards gave place to the 
of the present iron platform over the mud. As 
irs passed the Great Eastern Railway flung out a 
‘ntacle from the main line to take in Rochford and 
lvell, for Liverpool Street suddenly became jealous 
‘riverside line. Gradually Southend expanded ; 
iers began to understand the beneficial breezes of 
ames Estuary. Walthamstow, emulating Stoke 
ston and Clapton, sent building ambassadors to 
ly the heights of Westcliff, and give new life to 
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blossomed into shops, the Gothic Library disap-' 
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the fishing hamlet of Leigh, and a few enterprising 
people from Hampstead and Bedford Park followed in 
pursuit. The aspect of the three divisions of Southend 
to-day reflect the growth of suburban London in a curious 
way. There is no particular style about the conglome- 
rate of streets other than that all bear the marks of 
Cockney parentage. Some of the small semi-detached 
villas occupy nlots twenty-five to thirty feet wide, and, as 
far as planning goes, they are marvels of ingenuity. 
Where architects have given a magic touch the character 
of individual houses is singularly appropriate, but for the 
majority it might be said the Hebrews have no architec- 
tural style. AERO. 


‘he Educational Policy of 


fie education of the architect the problem has 
jvays been to combine efficient training from a 
jactical standpoint with the widest possible learn- 
at should become a professional man. To-day 
\to the enormous range covered by architecture the 
/nis intensified, and the Architectural Association, 
| closely concerned with education, have embodied 
thought and labour on a new policy and a new 
\s for their schools. 
Maurice Webb, in his Presidential address, said 
| architects “ perhaps more than for other profes- 
¢ the tme had come for a progressive policy, “for 
t towards greater efficiency and breadth of out- 
tis generally recognised that in London the old 
system is passing away. But if a school’s 
0 take its place adequately that course must 


whole field of professional practice. Broadly 
the policy of the Architectural Association 1s 
ide in its ordinary three-year course the best 

verage of professional qualification, and some- 
e besides, namely, for each student, a starting- 
jorsome advanced subjects of his own. Buta step 
has been taken. A continuation course of two 
$ arranged, in which a student may take advanced 
(Ss and make himself proficient in them. The 
of subjects is as follows: 


}Jousing and communal planning. 
)Modern construction. 


}susiness methods of organisation. 
|Advanced design. 


ents are strongly advised to take the whole five- 
purse wherever possible. In every subject the 
ied course is to include practical training on the 
orm offices. A diploma is granted to successful 
$ at the end of the advanced course, which is to 
Ue important privilege of exempting the bearer 
ettain portions of the Institute Final. Among 
dvanced subjects great importance is attached to 
1g and communal planning.” Quoting from Mr. 
s address : “ All students should, I think, take the 
‘ on housing. In the housing question the 
{eat post-war opportunity is already opening for 
\cts to be of use to the State. Make the very most 
‘; you can learn here about it.”’ 

les the expansion of the course to five years the 
of tuition throughout has been made more elastic. 
arrangement of “sets” a student can advance in 
,®y€ct according to his individual capacity in that 
‘ independent of his progress in others. In the 
's of design the esquisse system has now been in 
> for some years, and has been developed for the 
{needs of the London schools by Mr. Robert 
nn and his colleagues. 

System consists in setting a subject in design 
Previous intimation, and allowng the student a 
‘tod of twelve hours in which to prepare a sketch 


ia 


the Architectural Association 


scheme or esquisse without the aid of criticism or 
reference. This is followed by a second period of 
two or four weeks, in which the initial sketch, 
the original work of the student, is developed with all 
the assistance obtainable. At the end of the second, the 
subject 1s wound up by a “criticism.” This consists in an 
exhibition of all the developed drawings set beside their 
original esquisses and compared by the head master, or 
by some visiting architect. It is claimed for this system 
of tuition that the student’s powers of originality are 
developed equally with his knowledge of styles and 
buildings. In preparing the esquisse he is thrown 
entirely on his own resources. He is taught to grasp the 
essentials of a problem rapidly, and to express his own 
ideas concerning it. As any problem may be set before 
him without references, he is stimulated to interest 
himself in all architectural subjects, and to employ his 
memory on essentials rather than on details. 

The old evening school, intended for men who had not 
taken the day school, is now discontinued, and in its 
place the atelier has been reinstituted, and has had 
special attention given to its organisation. The atelier 
provides accommodation and facilities for the study of 
advanced architectural design. As the time for study is 
not in any way restricted it is possible for those engaged 
during the day to make use of the atelier in the evenings 
and week-ends. It is open to all students who have 
passed the three years’ course of the Architectural 
Association, and to others who have attained a similar 
standard of efficiency, subject to the approval of the 
patron, Mr. Hobert Atkinson, F.R.ILB.A. The atelier 
is to be under the direction of Mr. H. M. Robertson, 
Architecte Diplomé par le Gouvement, Registered 
Architect, New York State. Students may attend the 
twenty-four lectures in design given by Mr. Atkinson in 
the day school of the Architectural Association. 

But perhaps the greatest change involved in the new 
policy of the Architectural Association is the opening of 
the schools to students other than those who intend to 
make architecture their profession. Admission is now 
granted to students entering any of the arts, professions, 
or businesses connected with building, such as painting, 
sculpture, surveying, building, and such students are 
allowed to take any portions of the courses that may suit 
their requirements subject to the approval of the head 
master. By this arrangement it is hoped that those 
engaged in the various activities connected with building 
may be brought into closer touch with each other, and 
that in course of time a better understanding of the 
difficulties of each may be arrived at. Mr. Robert 
Atkinson is now in America studying on behalf of the 
A.A. the practical application of the French Beaux-Arts 
system to American needs, and it is hoped on his return 
that he will have acquired much that will prove of value 
to those who are endeavouring in this country to bring 
el ae education into line with the needs of the 

ay. 

[| The educational policies of various other.architectural 
schools will be set forth in future issues. | 
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Old Wooden Cottages at Epsom, 


By JOHN PIPER 


HE style of building in the various counties and 
districts of England is naturally greatly affected 
by the ease with which the difterent building 

materials can be obtained. In the Cotswold Hills, for 
instance, stone can easily be procured, and the buildings 
are, therefore; almost entirely of that material; while in 
a district situated upon clay, brick is of course largely in 
use. In Surrey, a large part of which is covered with 
trees, wood has always been extensively used in the 
construction of domestic buildings. In the olden days 
cottages and smaller houses were usually built in the 
style now known as “post and panel,” or “half timber,” 
in which the spaces left between the beams were filled in 
with ‘bricks, or occasionally flints. After a time timber 
became dearer and more bricks were used. Then all 
materials became dearer still, and we find that at the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the districts where wood was more plentiful it 
was entirely used in the building of many of the cottages. 
There are apparently two great disadvantages to con- 
struction entirely of timber: (a) Draught, and (b) the 
short time in which the temperature of the building is 
affected by change in the weather. 

Some of the best examples of old wooden cottages in 
Surrey are in the neighbourhood of Epsom. At Wood- 
cote, to the south-west of this town, one group of 
cottages has a particularly ancient appearance, but it is 
probably not more than 100-120 years old. The walls 
are of two thicknesses, the inner of lath and plaster, and 
the outer of planks overlapping one another, and about 
8in. in width. The space between the two thicknesses 1s 
not, apparently, filled in. The floors are also of wood, 
and the doors have an ancient and battered appearance. 
It is almost impossible to tell the kind of wood with which 
these cottages are built, as they have been covered with 
so many coats of paint at various periods; but it 1s 
possibly elm, as these trees are very plentiful in the 
district. 

There are other similar groups of cottages in the 
neighbourhood, and the picturesque old “ Amato Inn”’ 
near-by is entirely timber-built. 

At Ewell, a mile to the north-east of Epsom, are 
numbers of old timber houses and cottages, but many of 
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THE AMATO INN, EPSOM, 


these have a far less ancient appearance 
already described. At Cheam, further to the 
beautiful old wooden house known as “Whitehal 
from the sixteenth century. These old timbe 
and cottages are of special interest at the preset 
view of the removal of restrictions on buildi 
wood. | 

It has been suggested that cottages of the § 
as those described should be built, but with a r 
vanised iron, and a thin coating of thatch, 
means of planks bolted to the ends of the 
This, besides being pleasing to the eye, woul 
and the iron would render it moderately — 
mable. The thatch also would break all*so 
and hail. It would be interesting to know~ 
any objections to this. 
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‘YNSTRUCTION OF WATERLOO STATION, LONDON: DETAIL OF PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE FROM APPROACH ROAD. 


_ A. W. SZLUMPER, M.Inst.C.E., CHIEF ENGINEER. J. R. SCOTT, ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 
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Notable Glasgow Buildings 
(Concluded from page 478, No. 1293.) 
Buildings in Glasgow Dating Before 1900 with 
the Names of Their Architects. 
m, R. and J.—-Trades House, Glassford Street 
Houses in Charlotte Street (c. 1793). 
erson, Sir R. Rowand.—Govan Parish ‘Church. 
\] Station Hotel. 
lie and Tennant.—-College and Kelvingrove U.F. 


L. 
play, H. and D.—St. George’s-in-the-Fields 
Church. Glasgow Academy,  Kelvinbridge 
Hillhead High School. 

cher and Cousland.—-St. George’s and St. Peter’s 
Jhurch. Renfield U.F. Church, Bath Street. 
ve, Sir William, of Kinross.—Bridgegate Steeple 


vet, John.—Stock Exchange (1878). Western 
uy. Eye Infirmary, Berkeley Street (1874). 
amgs «U:F. Church. Clydesdale Bank, St. 
t Place (1872-74). Union Bank, Ingram Street 

Elgin Place Congregation Church (1856). 
vet, Sir John J.—Barony Parish Church (188g). 
eum, St. George’s Place and Buchanan Street 


Atlantic Chambers, Waterloo Street. Clyde 
Offices, Robertson Street. Savings Bank, 
1 Street (1896). Charing Cross Mansions 


|. Station at Glasgow Cross. 

pbell Douglas and Sellars.—New Club, West 
Meotreet. ‘“‘Herald’’ Buildings, Buchanan 
Wylie and Lockhead’s Warehouse, Buchanan 
Mevictoria Infirmary, first portion (1887). 
‘r Parish Church (1877). Queen’s Park 
@hurch. Hillhead Parish Church. St. Enoch’s 
mirch. Finnieston U.F. Church Hillhead U.F. 
me Belhaven U.F. Church. 

MeRobert W.—Conservative Club, 

893). 

spie, Graham, J.—St. Andrew’s R.C. Cathedral 


Bothwell 


ulton David.—Gorbals Parish Church. 
S$ Parish Church (spire dates from 1727). 
shed Church Normal School (1827). Hutche- 
dospital, Ingram Street (1803-5). British Linen 
Street (upper storeys by James Salmon 
n). 
lof Liverpool.—Claremont U.F. Church. 
tyman, John, LL.D.—St. Silas English Epis- 
(Church (c. 1863). Trinity Congregational 
(1865). Partick High U.F. Church. Barony 
-hurch. Westbourne U.F. Church. Cathedral 
U.F. Church. 
*yman and Keppie.—School of Art, Renfrew 
“Herald” Offices, Mitchell Street. 
hison, John.—Norwich Union Buildings, St. 
Pmotreet, 
et, William.—Dowanhill U.F. Church. Camp- 
7. Church. Hyndland Established Church. Sun 
jee Building, Renfield Street (1893). Temple- 
Tills, Glasgow Green. 
ibbon. William F.—Corn Exchange, 
(1896). 
ssack and Rowan.—St. John’s 
. Pollokshields West U.F. Church. 
aughtan, D.—Baltic Chambers, 


us 


Hope 
Wesleyan 


Wellington 


Jhannell and Rogerson. 
i Road. 

t, James.—Botanic Gardens, Railway Station. 
7 Station, St. Enoch Square. Caledonian 
ins. Kelvinbridge. 

1ell, Sydney.— Commercial Bank, Gordon Street 


Samaritan Hospital, 


son, Peter.—Carlton Place. 
t¢ and Washington Browne.—National Bank 
‘land, St. Vincent Street. 
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Paterson, A. N.—Eye Infirmary, Charlotte Street. 
Rhind, David.—Commercial Bank (old portion, 

1857). Scott Monument, George Square (1838). 
Rickman, Thomas.—Ramshorn or St.  David’s 

Church, Ingram Street (1826). 

Rochhead, John T.—St. John’s U.F. Church (1845). 
John Street U.F. Church. Park Parish Church. Sandy- 
ford Parish Church. Queen Margaret College 
(originally North Park Mansion House), 

Salmon, James and Son.—Office Block, 53, Both- 
well Street. 

Skirving, Alexander.—Langside 
Langside Hill U.F. Church. 
Langside. 


Church. 
Memorial, 


Parish 


Battlefield 


Simpson, J. W. and W. Milner Allen—Fine Art 
Galleries and Museum, Kelvingrove Park (1893- 
1Q0O). 

Stevenson, John J.—Kelvinside U.F. Church. 
Stevenson Memorial Church, Belmont Street. Cow- 


caddens U.F. Church. Claremont Street Wesleyan 
Church. 

Thomson, Alexander.—Caledonia Road 
Church. Queen’s Park East U.F. Church. 

Thomson, James.—Lancashire Insurance Buildings 
(1897). Standard Insurance Biuldings (1891). 

Thomson and Sandilands.—Royal Insurance Build- 
ings (1897). 

Waterhouse, Alfred.—Prudential Insurance Build- 
ings (1892). 

Watson, Thomas L.—“Citizen” Office 
Adelphi Terrace School (1894). Adelaide 
Baptist Church. Hillhead Baptist Church. 


The Plates Described 
New Office Buildings at Waterloo Station. 

W/E publish in this issue plans, elevations, and 

photographs of the new office buildings now in 

course of erection at Waterloo Station, London, 
for the London and South-Western Railway Company. 
In the centre nortion the new office buildings, which are 
850 ft. long, consist of five floors, excluding the base- 
ment and mezzanine floor, and large tank provided on 
roof. The plan, reproduced on pages 510-11, shows the 
accommodation provided for the general public, and the 
other floors. with the excention of the dining-room and 
tea-room, which are situated on the first floor, are for the 
use of various administrative departments. The main 
entrance for foot passengers has ‘been dedicated by the 
directors to the men of the company who fell in the war. 
As will be seen from the illustration on page 494. the 
sculptural decorations consist of three groups, two of 
which are semi-circular in composition, placed on pylons 
either side of the arch. On the left the central figure 
represents Bellona. the Goddess of War, wild and dis- 
traught. clad in scaled armour seated astride the world, 
and with flaming torch and naked sword. dealing death 
and destruction. Peace, the central motif of the right- 
hand groun, is seen seated and enthroned upon the earth 
and holding a valm branch and small figure of winged 
victory symbolical of victory. Britannia, seated and 
triumphant, holding aloft the torch of liberty, surmounts 
the whole. The inner arch over the main entrance is 
decorated with war trophies and panels, surrounded by 
laurels bearing the names of the countries in which the 
men have fought. Messrs. Farmer and Brindley are 
executing the sculptural work, the figures being modelled 
by Mr. Charles E. Whiffen, a member of their staff. The 
architectural work was designed by Mr. T. R. Scott, 
architectural assistant to Mr. A. W.. Szlumper 
M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer, and the work is being 
carried out under the direction of Mr. R. D. Hawes, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., assistant engineer for new works. 


A.A. School Designs. 


These designs should be studied in conjunction with 
the article on page 501. 


U.F. 


(1891), 
Place 
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Sir Charles Ruthen’s 


Gis CHARVES VaR U THEN: ‘O;B Ace 
F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., in reading a 
paper on “British House-Building 
Methods” before a meeting of the 
Society of Architects on October 16, 
gave an interesting account of the 
method of rapid construction adopted 
for the ‘houses erected at Newton, 
Mumbles, near Swansea. The three types 
of house, A, B, and C, referred to by 
Sir Charles Ruthen were ilustrated in 
THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, issues Nos. 
1291 and 1293. After giving a concise 
resume of the housing problem of to-day, 
and indicating the facilities available in 
building labour, materials, and methods 
based upon pre-war conceptions and ideas, 
Sir Charles Ruthen ‘said that the houses 
erected at Newton, near Swansea, com- 
plied with all the essentials necessary for 
the provision of homes for the people, and 
were cheaner than brick or stone houses, 
and had the added advantage of rapidity 
of construction and completion fit for occu- 
pation. The first, Type A, erected and 
completed in thirty days, was an example 
of typical house construction, adapted to 
suit English tastes. Type C had a single- 
brick veneer upon the outside to pander to 
the conservative British taste. The feature 
was, in his opinion, an unnecessary 
expense, adding slightly to the time of 
erection and did not improve the weather- 
proof qualities of the house. 


The third type had a single-brick veneer 
to the first-floor level and _ half-timbered 
work above. Both these features may add, 
in the opinion of many, to ‘the beauty of 
the house, but from the point of view of 
the home within both were unnecessary 
and added to the cost and time of erection. 
(Type B.) All three types had wooden 
frame work as the main skeleton. The 
first type was, in his opinion, the type that 
should be adopted in this country in the 
present emergency. Types of American 
residences, etc., had been erected in a 
manner identical in construction to that 
applied in the erection of the house at 
Newton. To architects the general method 
or principle was not new in any sense, 
excepting as applied’ to residences of the 
ordinary kind, and similar buildings, and 
but for that rooted: objection in this coun- 
try to any new form of construction, such 
a method would undoubtedly have been in 
use long ago, Public opinion would very 
rapidly have influenced the authorities 
upon the subject of the by-laws. 


The vital point im construction, or per- 
haps more properly termed “ finish” in 
the house erected at Newton, was the mate- 
rial used for the exterior covering of the 
timber-frame structure. The wooden house, 
which was not only wooden, but looks 
wooden, would not be taken to kindly by 
the British people. Whereas the, house 
which was timber-framed, and was encased 
upon the exterior with a thoroughly satiis- 
factory, impervious, and __ fire-resisting 
material would meet the wishes and supply 
the needs of the people, would be accepted 
gratefully and without question. Sir Charles 
Ruthen then gave the following details of 
construction : 


The foundations in every case have been 
prepared in brickwork so as to bring the 
sole-pieces of the wooden frame-work well 
above the ground level, and a bitumen 
damp-proof course has been laid upon the 
brick foundations. The entire site has 
been covered in each case with a layer of 
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cement concrete. The sole-pieces are 
then laid, and upon these the skeleton 
frame work is erected. The main struc- 
ture consists of 4-in. by 2-in. pieces erected 
to 16-in, centres, and these are properly 
braced in the manner shown upon the 
details with 4-in. by 2-in. stuff. The floor 
joists and roof timbers are exactly as they 
would be in an ordinary brick house. The 
“feet” of all the uprights and the sole- 
pieces are coated with a satisfactory preser- 
vative material. The necessary timbers 
forming the door and window openings, 
and for the purpose of carrying the floor 
joists and roof timbers are, of course, in- 
cluded in the general skeleton structure as 
shown upon the drawings, and the final 
result is a rigid and powerful wooden 
skeleton. In my opinion, up to this point 
there is nothing original or strange. 
Skeleton structures of this type have been 
erected in this country and all the world 
over for ages. Boarding upon the outs‘de 
and Jathing and plastering upon the inside 
would provide simply a “wooden” house 
and no more. The description of the im- 
portant process towards the completton of 
the dwelling house has to come, and. in 
this I propose to explain the methods 
adopted by our professional brethren upon 
the other side of the Atlantic. 


Unon the outside of the timber studding 
is applied a manufacture known as 
Bishopric Stucco Board, obtainable in large 
rolls 48in. broad, and consisting of three 
distinct materials. The first material is a 
fibrous board, upon which the second mate- 
rial, a thick layer of asphalte mastic has 
been applied, in which mastic the third 
material (hereafter described) is embedded 
under great pressure. The third material 
before referred to consists of wooden dove- 
tailed laths. These laths are 136 in. wide, 
and three-eighiths of an inch in thickness, 
and are embedded in the asphalt mastic at 
five-eighths of an inch distance apart. This 
shield (as | propose to term the Bishopric 
Stucco Board) is then carefully unrolled 
vertically against the timber studding of 
the skeleton structure, breaking joint 
upon the centre of the upright studding ; 
the fibrous board being next to the stud- 
ding, and the dove-tailed lathing outside. 
This shield is then firmlv nailed to the 
studding of the structure, one long wire 
nail being used to nail each lath at the 
points bearing upon the studding. Each 
dove-tailed lath (in its 48-in. length) would 
therefore be nailed to the studding with 
four wire nails. We have now completed 
what one may term the second process in 
the erection of the shell of the structure, 
and have up to this point obtained a very 
stiff and rigid structure, canable of with- 
standing any wind pressure. In addition, 
if the shield is properly fixed, we have a 
perfectly damp-proof, vermin-proof, and 
warm structure. In fact, the inventor 
claims that the thick layer of asphalt 
mastic applied to the face of the fibrous 
board is also fireproof. This may or may 
not be so, but as the entire shell is not 
completed, I do not propose to debate this 
point. 

What one may term the third process in 
the erection of the shell has now to come, 
and in mv opinion this last process is the 
most important from the point of view of 
the final production of a good, healthy. 
and artistic home. In many parts of the 
‘American Continent the final process con- 
sists of the nailing of weather boards upon 


‘of the laths bucking or warpin 
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the outside of the shield as | 
above, but in this mode of finish 
the external wooden appearaat 
continual expense cf maintenance; 
these reasons, in my opinion, thir 
of finish is not satisfactory for this 
In the house erected at Newton, 
case of the houses erected in 
cement plaster has been applied; 
the external finish, and the fina! 
ance is identical with that of an 
brick house with cement stucco a) 
the external faces. The cemer 
must be of good quality, and mu 
plied in two distinct coats, the fi 
in between the dove-tailed laths af 
ing a “skin” over the face of tp 
and the second coat being of sin; 
mixture, and finished in_ the 7 
stucco manner. The total thickn 5 
cement plaster upon the face of) 
would be about one-half an inch 
A few notes upon the use of t 
and upon the preparation and ajl 
of the stucco may be of intere 
members in case it may fall toa 
to adopt this or a similar form of ) 
tion. It is necessary that the sli 
Bishopric Stucco Board), which ise 
in large rolls, should be kept di 
material should be put di 
promptly wpon arrival at the si) 
works. When applied to the 
studding of the building, it s 
nailed upon the studding (in the 
already fully described) as rapidl 
sible. When once thoroughly me 
the frame-work skeleton, it is 0 
way injured by wet weather. 
weather be fine during the fixi 
pletion of the shield material, 
should be sprinkled with water} 
cement stucco is applied. The shi 
rial should be fixed as already) 
with the lathing horizontally. 
ting across the lath strips a $ 
should be used, the sheets of t 
material being laid upon a bel 
purpose of cutting. Clean eu 
always be obtained, so that t 
joints may be obtained when 
fixed upon the studding. F 
cutting, a coarse rip-saw sho 
between the lath strips, cuttin 
ried out from the lath side of 
If the shield is nailed, as alrea 
to the studding, there will be : 


| 


nails of sufficient length should 
used, certainly not less than 2 
‘The joints of the shield should 1! 
at least every four feet, thereby 
continuous joints and adding 
strength and rigidity to the oe 


Cement Stucco. — 

For the cement stucco only be ‘ 
Portland cement should be vi 
America stucco work (which T my 
the very finest class of work 1@ 
seen) hydrated lime of ape 
is mixed with the cement. All : 
should be free from loam, salt, '8 
or other deleterious matter, S 
angular and sharp and, if } 
should be washed. I feel sure 
nearly sufficient attention 1s pa 
mortars and plasters. If firs 
cement is used, and the aggregat 
and sharp and the proportions 
there is really no reason why fit|' 
work should not be obtained. 
ture as used in America is as foll 


rs es — 0 o Wer 
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SIR 


jt of hydrated lime is mixed dry 
n parts of cement, both being 
jaly incorporated until of perfectly 
d uniform colour; then one part 
jnixture to two and a half pants of 
jl, with a sufficient quantity of water 
| give a good stiff mortar. Apply 


coat to the shield, under pressure 
e the filling of the dove-tailed keys 


VION COTTAGES f 


eELEVATION - 
AIL SHOWING FRAMING IN WALLS “© GABLE....| [822 


10 days after commencement, 


upon the external face, trowelling as little 


as possible. Cross-scratch this coat 
deeply and thoroughly. This first coat 


should be five-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness, and should be kept wet from the 
second day for seven days before the appli- 
cation of the second coat. For the second 


coat use the same mixture as before and 
apply in the same manner, 


omitting the 


‘ mee | 
. 


Fires 


3 

HOLOING Downhgnred 
WW 

BeLIs ~— 2 
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154 days after commencement. 


CHARLES RUTHEN’S EXPERIMENTAL COTTAGES AT NEWTON, MUMBLES, NEAR SWANSEA. 


ING EE) al 


scratching. Stipple or float this coat at 
the time of application. For extra good 
work a third coat is applied not less than 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness, this 
coat being carried on continuously in ome 
direction without allowing the mortar to 
dry out at the edge. 


Surface Finishes. 


numerous forms of surface 


There are 
finishes, viz. : 
Smooth Trowelled.—Finishing coat to 


be smoothed with a clean metal trowel, 
with as little rubbing as possible. 
Stippled.—Finishing coat shall be 


smoothed with a clean metal trowel withas 
little rubbing as possible, then shall be 
lightly patted with a brush of broom straw 
to give an even stippled face. 

Floated.—Finishing coat, after being 
brought to a smooth and even surface, 
shall “be rubbed in a circular motion with a 
wooden float. This floating must be done 
when the mortar is partially set, anda little 
sand should be used to slightly roughen 
the surface. 

Rough Coat.—After the finishing coat 
has been brought to an even surface, and 
before attaining its final set, it shall be 
uniformly coated with a mixture of one 
part white cement to two parts of white 
sand thrown forcibly against the wall in 
such a manner as will produce a rough 
surface of uniform texture. 

Pebble Dash.—After the finishing coat 
has been brought to an even surface, and 
before attaining its initial set, clean 
pebbles or crushed stone shall be forcibly 
thrown agiainst the mortar and embed: ded 
therein. Pebbles should vary in size from 
y% in. to % in., should be well wetted 
before being cast against the wall, and 
should be uniformly distributed over 
the surface. They should be pressed into 
the surface with a clean wooden trowel, but 
the surface should not otherwise be dis- 
turbed. 

Sir Charles is very strongly of the 
opinion that the housing problem cannot 
be solved by the adoption of British house- 
building methods of pre-war days, and 
that some other method must be adopted 
to cope with the existing emergency. The 
site selected for the erection of the houses 
at Newton was so selected because of 
its exposed character. These specimen 
houses were erected some two or three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the waters of 
the Bristol Channel, and were fully 
exposed to the prevailing westerly gales. 
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Object of the Experiment. 


He considered that many newspaper para- 
graphs upon the subject of cheap wooden 
houses, peculiar to Canada, had been very 
misleading, particularly wpon the subject 
of cost. Quite a number ‘of'.correspon- 
dents had confused his houses with some 
illustrated in the Press, 4nd a published 
statement that such could be erected for 
300. Proper houses containing»such ac- 
commodation could not be,erected in this 
country to-day for anything like that 
figure. The houtsés at Newton’ had not 
been erected with the intention of sh@wing 
what can be erected for the lowest possible 
price. His intention was to show that 


artistic, strong, lasting, «weatherproof 


houses could be erected in a matter of a 


few weeks, and that after completign, they , 
could be tenanted immediately. Als6, that’. 


although erected in a very short time they 
were, notwithstanding, good houses, 
finished so far as the exterior and interzor 
were concerned, in the best possible man- 
ner and with the best possible materials. 
The roofs of Type A house had been 
covered with best rustic Precelly slates, 
specially selected, and well laid. -The 
kitchen had been tiled with white-glazed 
tiles to a height of about 7 ft., the plumb- 
ing, sanitary, and other fittings, joinery 
and door and window furniture are of best 
quality, and all the windows were steel 
casements glazed with leaded lights. 
Types B and C were erected in exactly the 
same manner, excepting that the roofs of 
Type B were covered with Broseley tiles, 
and those of Type C with Welsh Green 
slates. 


The Question of Cost. 


In considering the question of cost, and 
applying the consideration to the actual 
cost of the shell of the structure, he had 
been able to obtain figures which con- 
vinced him that the actual cost per super- 
ficial yard of the shell—that. is. to say, the 
timber framing or studding, the shield 
fixed upon the outside and plastered two 
coats of cement plaster, with the inside 
lathed and plastered in the usual way, or 
covered with asbestos sheeting or fibrous 
wall board, was less to the extent of seven 
shillings than the same shell would be if 
erected in 11-in. hollow brickwork, The 
actual cost of the Type A house at Newton 
had been £125 less than the same house 
would have cost in ri-in, hollow brick. 
work. There were also a number of 
minor advantages from the point of view 
of cost, small points, perhaps, but all of 
consequence in these difficult days of hous- 
ing shortage and building costs. The 
area of the site to be covered was smaller 
than would be the case with a brick house. 
The foundations were less costly, the roof 
timbers and slating less in quantity. In 
conclusion, he stated definitely that in the 
present national emergency he _ placed 
speed in erection first of all, and, incident- 
ally, speed with which houses were tenant- 
able after completion. Next in order of 
importance came weather-proof qualities 
and stability of structure ; all other essen- 
tials follow in order of importance. The 
life of structures properly erected similar 
to the specimen houses at Newton would 
be quite as long as most of our pre-war 
houses, and the cost of erection was less. He 
recorded his thanks to his partner, Mr. 
C. W. Mercer, M.S.A., for his assistance 
in the preparation of the details and other 
drawings, and to Mr, W. K. Jones for his 
great confidence, and for finding the neces- 
sarv money for ithe erection of these 
experimental houses. 
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UAXATION OF BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 


Ministry of Health have issued a 
il Housing Memorandum, No. 12, 
-gard to regulations as to the relaxa- 
building by-laws under Section 25 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 
The text of the Memorandum is as 


he object of Section 25 of the Hous- 
own Planning, etc., Act, 1919, is to 
local authorities a power, exercis- 
wing the period of three years from 
, 1919, to allow the erection and 
* human habitation of buildings of 
which may not be permissible under 
iy by-laws, but which comply with 
ions made by the Minister of 


he Regulations have. been framed 
ral terms so as to leave a wide dis- 
to local authorities in regard to the 
ils and methods of construction 
may be permitted. The walls may 
ny material and construction which 
ufficient stability and _ reasonable 
ion against the weather. The 
jments as to foundations and roofs 
een placed at the minimum neces- 
feguard life and health. It will 
0 local authorities to permit the 
nd use as dwellings of army huts 
ar structures. They can also 
rious more or less permanent 
uilding which do not comply 
resent by-laws. A description 
‘the types of construction which 
overed is appended by way of 
dication. A committee has been 
ted by the Minister of Health to 
1ew methods of construction, and 
lars of any new methods approved 
n will from time to time be pub- 


ction 25 provides that the local 
ay attach to their consent any 
ons which they deem proper with 
| to the situation, sanitary arrange- 
‘and protection against fire of the 
gs in question. In the case of 
|| huts the construction and position 
‘ths, stoves, gas cookers, and flues 
quire special consideration, and 
suggestions on this subject are 


le section further provides that 
asent given by the local authority 
for a limited period, which may 
ime to time be extended. The 
t types of structure which would be 
| by the Regulations vary con- 
yin durability. Each particular 
ill need to be considered on its 
The object of the Regulations is 
'urage new forms of building con- 
(n and the immediate provision of 
lial housing accommodation. It will 
‘able that the builder should at the 
| Tecelve an assurance that the 
when erected will be allowed to be 
a period which will justify his 
i ture, and local authorities should 
€@ take a liberal view in deter- 
for what period to consent to the 
) building for habitation. 


y person who feels aggrieved by 
| lect or refusal of the local autho- 
‘ive their consent under the section, 
1€ conditions on which consent is 
Tt as to the period allowed for the 
he building for human habitation, 
peal to the Minister of Health. 
|considering any such appeal the 
~ May require the appellant to de- 
sum, which is not to exceed £10. 


i 
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Lypes of Construction for External 
Walls. 

The following are examples of types of 
construction of external walls which might 
be permitted under the Regulations: 

(1) A hollow wall constructed of brick- 
work, cement concrete slabs or other suit- 
able incombustible material, each part of 
the wall being not less than 3 in. thick 
and the intervening cavity being not less 
than 21in. All brickwork or other material 
forming the wall should be properly and 
solidly put together with good lime mortar 
or cement mortar, and the two parts of 
the wall properly tied together. 

(2) Timber framing covered externally 
with: (a) Weather boarding (coated, if of 
soft wood, with an efficient preservative) ; 
or (b) asbestos sheets not less than + in. 
thick; or (c) metal reinforcement coated 
with good plaster of cement and sand, so 
that the reinforcement is completely em- 
bedded and has not less than # in. of thick- 
ness of plaster on each face; or (d) plates 
or sheets of metal, and lined internally 
with asbestos sheets, plaster, plaster slabs, 
or other suitable material. Match-board- 
ing is not desirable, but should not ordi- 
narily be objected to in the case of a 
building erected before the making of the 
Regulations and not subsequently re- 
erected. 

(3) Steel framing protected from rust, 
covered externally and lined internally, 
respectively, in any of the ways described 
above. 

(4) Good brickwork of solid or hollow 
bricks, terra-cotta or sawn stone not less 
than 44 in. thick, or hollow tiles or cement 
concrete slabs not less than 3in. thick, or 
other suitable incombustible material of 
sufficient thickness and strength, the wall 
being sufficiently strengthened with solid 
piers not less than 14 in. by 9 in. properly 
distributed throughout its length. The 
wall should be rendered externally in 
cement and sand or otherwise rendered 
impervious to moisture. The internal face 
of the wail should be battened and covered 
with asbestos sheets, plaster, plaster slabs 
or other suitable material. The thick- 
nesses above specified would be appro- 
priate in the case of a one-storey building. 

(5) Good cement concrete built zz s7ztu 
or solid or hollow blocks of cement con- 
crete or other suitable incombustible 
material, the wall being not less than 6 in. 
thick, properly and solidly put together 
with good lime mortar or cement mortar 
and rendered externally in cement and 
sand or otherwise rendered impervious to 
moisture. 


Suggestions for Protection Against Fire. 

1. Hearths.—Wherever a stove or fur- 
nace in which coal, wood, or similar fuel 
is intended to be consumed is supported 
from a wooden floor, it should rest on a 
hearth of solid, hard, and suitable incom- 
bustible material not less than 3 in. thick, 
projecting in front of the stove or furnace 
not less than 16 in., and on all other sides 
to a sufficient distance not being less than 
Q in. 

2. Stoves.—Where any stove or furnace 
in which coal, wood, or similar fuel is 
intended to be consumed stands within 
3 ft. of any wall or partition, the wall or 
partition behind the stove or furnace 
shouid, for a height of not less than 4 ft. 
and width of not less than 3 ft.,be formed 
of incombustible material not less than 
3 in. thick. 

2. Flue Pipes.—-No combustible mate- 
rial in any wall, partition, floor, ceiling or 
roof should be within 9 in. of any metal 
flue conveying smoke from any stove or 
furnace in which coal, wood, or similar 
fuel is intended to be consumed. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT HOUSING SCHEME. 


Proposals for the improvement of the 
Government housing policy have been 
formulated by Mr. A. G. Westacott, 
F.L.A.A., secretary of the National Fede- 
ration of Builders’ Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. The object of the suggested scheme 
is to secure the rapid erection of the 
houses, to avoid any large contribution 
from State or municipal funds, and to 
enlist the active assistance of private 
enterprise and capital. Briefly, the views 
and the suggested scheme of Mr. Westa- 
cott is as follows: 


Repayment of Excess Cost. 

Private capital would provide the whole 
of the money for building the houses, if 
assured that the excess cost will afterwards 
be made good, and this refund could be 
deferred if in the meantime it is allowed 
to bear interest. If, therefore, the State 
guarantees the repayment at a fixed future 
date, and in the meantime pays interest, 
that would be sufficient to induce private 
capital to come to the rescue. A fair solu- 
tion would be for two-thirds of the excess 
cost to be ultimately borne by the State, 
and one-third by the tenant through his 
increased rent, and that is the basis of the 
suggested alternative scheme. ites 
admitted that if erected for sale the extra 
price obtained above pre-war figures would 
more than make up this one-third balance, 
or if erected for investment, the difference 
would be more than recouped by the 
increased rent obtained. In the case of a 
six-roomed working-class London house, 
costing (say) £375 freehold before the war, 
letting at (say) 14s. to 15s. per week inclu- 
sive, and showing a net return upon the 
owner’s investment of, say, 6 per cent., at 
the present time the minimum cost of a 
similar house and land might be put at 
£750 (i.e., an advance of about 125 per 
cent. in the cost of the fabric, the cost of 
the land not having greatly appreciated). 
The excess cost would be made up to the 
investor by Housing Bonds for two-thirds 
of the amount, and the remainder by the 
extra price he would obtain by reason of 
the demand and the increased rent charge- 
able. 


Standard Schedules of Costs. 

The proposal is that the whole of 
the money for building shall be _ pro- 
vided by private capital, but two-thirds 
of the excess cost shall be treated as 
a loan to the State, against which the 
State shall issue Housing Bonds _ to 
the financing parties, payable at par at 
the end of twenty years, and meantime 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 
All the State would be asked to provide, 
therefore, would be the small annual sum 
for interest and sinking fund for redemp- 
tion of capital. These Housing Bonds 
would bear the joint security of State and 
local council, and would at any time be 
realisable practically at par value. Cer- 
tain standard schedules of costs would be 
drawn up by the National Housing Autho- 
rity, based on certain broad stipulations 
of maximum cost, minimum accommoda- 
tion and site area, materials. design, and 
internal fittings, etc. These costs would be 
calculated on the prevailing prices of 
materials and labour, plus a_ reasonable 
profit for the builder, and these schedules 
would be adopted as the base-line costs 
for certain recognised types of houses, 
being the figures on which the amount of 
the Housing Bonds would be fixed. By 
adopting average cost standards, it would 
be possible to avoid issuing bonds for odd 
amounts, and innumerable calculations, 
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whilst still keeping sufficiently close to the 
true cost. Actual local administration 
would be in the hands of the local munici- 
pality or council, who would be charged 
with the approval of plans lodged for the 
erection of houses in the district, and the 
Housing Bonds would be granted upon 
the authority of their final certificate that 
the buildings had _ been satisfactorily 
erected and all requirements duly complied 
with. The bonds would either date from 
the issue of the final certificate, or from 
the next subsequent quarter-day. 


Method of Procedure. 

The actual building of the houses would 
be carried out by established builders and 
contractors for private capital, either on 
contract or as might otherwise be 
arranged. There would be no restrictions 
on the sale of the houses when erected, 
and the individuals or syndicates who pro- 
vided the money for building them would 
be free to sell the buildings at the current 
market value. The demand for many 
years is likely to be such that there is sure 
to be a satisfactory return upon outlay. 


An illustration will make the working 
quite clear. An individual decides to 


utilise his capital by putting up a certain 
number of working-class houses for sale. 
On application to the local council, he 
receives the schedules setting out types 
and maximum cost, etc. He thus knows 
the figure upon which the Housing Bonds 
will be calculated, and the price at which 
he must get the house erected to obtain a 
satisfactory return upon his money. He 
obtains tenders from various builders, 
selects the most satisfactory, and lodges 
the plans received from the builder with 
the council surveyor for approval. Inspec- 
tions of the building are made from time 
fo time by the council surveyor, and 
advances made to the builder by the finan- 
cier on the usual plan, until the houses are 
completed. A last. inspection would be 
made by the council surveyor, and a final 
certificate issued, whereupon the financier 
would be entitled to the Housing Bond, 
and would be at liberty to dispose of the 
houses without further restriction. Sale- 
guards would be imposed to prevent abuses 
or evasions by the unscrupulous, and as 
far as possible everything would run 
exactly as in pre-war days. Although cer- 
tain broad regulations would have to be 
complied with, the scheme affords ample 
scope to private enterprise to adopt the 
most efficacious and economical methods 
of erection. 


Advantages Gained bv the Scheme. 

Mr. Westacott claims the following ad- 
vantage for his scheme: “ Private capital 
would be provided with an opening for the 
employment of money at a remunerative 
return, and would have scope for partici- 
pating in the good trade which would 
ensue. Municipalities and local councils 
would benefit both by the saving of a 
considerable outlay and the avoidance of a 
number of onerous responsibilities and 
obligations, and by the increase in house- 
holders’ (and consequently ratepayers) and 
general improvement in trade. There 
would be no call upon the national 
exchequer for any loans, and the first call 
for interest on the Housing Bonds would 
not take place until the lapse of more than 
a vear. There would also be no necessity 
for any ‘penny housing rate.’ The 
Government Housing Department could 
be kept within very moderate dimensions, 
and a large saving effected in this direc- 
tion alone. The adoption of the scheme 
would also have the effect of getting the 
houses actually put up as fast as labour 
and material were available. Assuming 
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the number of houses to be built to over- 
take the actual shortage at 500,000, and 
the average present-day cost of erection 
and land at £750 each, we have a total 
outlay of 375 million pounds, and _ this 
would ail be provided by private enter- 
prise, and not by the State. The Housing 
Bonds would represent one-third of this 
total, or 125 million nounds, and the 
annual charge for 5 per cent. interest and 
sinking fund for redemption of principal 
would be less than ten million pounds (if 
the sinking fund instalments are reinvested 
the annual charge could be still further 
reduced).”’ 


THE SHROPSHIRE COUNTY WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


The County War Memorial which has 
been adopted for Shropshire has been de- 
signed by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. As will be seen from the illus- 
tration, the monument takes the form of a 
classic temple, constructed in Portland 
stone, and six pairs of Doric columns 
standing on a hexagonal base support the 
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dome, which is finally surmounte 
cross. The whole encloses the 
figure of a soldier in the act of hwy 
grenade, the striking attitude ( 
bomber being typical of the oad 
played by those for whose sacrifi) 
shrine is being erected. The architd 
fortunate in being able to select t/ 
for the memorial, and has chosen | 
tion on the river bank in the pé 
Shrewsbury. The formal, yet del 
refined, silhouette of the building | 
in sharp relief against the sky as ¢c) 
proaches it along a fine avenue off 
Perhaps one of the happiest featus 
this memorial is the curve of the dor), 
thrust of which is resisted by they 
circle of columns, thus giving a reaiq 


their existence. The whole design, 


novel in conception, in no way « 
from true classic proportion and dé 
Shropshire is to be congratlalll 
wisdom it has shown in entrustil 
design of its memorial to an accom)s 
architect. The practice is one to 
couraged, and it is to be hoped tha 
counties will follow the example. 


MODEL OF THE SHROPSHIRE WAR MEMORIAL. 


GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ULSORY PURCHASE OF 
\) FOR HOUSING SCHEMES. 


(Scottish Board of Health have 
ivhat is called a Compulsory Order 
} to the acquisition of land by a 
uthority for the housing of the 
); classes. The Order revokes the 
1¢ the Local Government Board for 


41, dated October 20, 1911, and has: 


nade principally to shorten the 
(0 elapse from the date of making 
Jer till its confirmation by the 


ms of Section 11 of the Housing, 
jlanning, etc. (Scotland), Act, 1919, 
(ers of a local authority to acquire 
- the purposes of Part III. of the 
1890 are to be deemed to include 
0 acquire houses or buildings on 
| proposed to be acquired, and any 
r interest in any houses which 
fe made suitable as houses for the 
| classes, together with any lands 
1 by such houses. The Order is 
je applicable to the compulsory 
e of such houses or buildings and 
nd also, in terms of Section 60 of 
using, Town Planning, etc., Act, 
| land required for’ a town-planning 
‘The compensation payable to 
| er of the ground will be deter- 
ording to the provisions of the 
of Land (Assessment of Com- 
Act, 1919, instead of in terms of 
Schedule to the Housing, Town 
etc., Act, 1909. The Board 
ocal authority to the terms of 
[the Housing, Town Planning, 
md), Act, 1919, which provides 
}an Order authorising a local 
y to purchase land compulsorily 
urposes of Part III. of the Hous- 
orking Classes Act, 1890, has 
immed, then, at any time after 
eat has been served, the local 
ay, after giving not less than 
ays’ notice to the owner and 
f the land, enter on and take 
‘of the land. This provision 
Owever, apply in cases where 
ired compulsorily for the pur- 
| town-planning scheme. 
the several local authorities in 
the purposes of Part III. of 
of the Working Classes Act, 
fthe Town Planning (Scotland) 
and 1919, the Order directs that 
ibmitting the Order to the Board 
Mation, the local authority shall 
dvertisements for two successive 
1 the locai newspapers. Each of 
“ttisements shall contain in addi- 
copy of the Compulsory Order a 
tating that any objection to the 
ory Order must be presented with- 
2en days from the publication of 
advertisement ; and a statement of 
id, times, and place or places dur- 
at which the deposited plan may 
/ by persons interested in the 
which the Order relates. 
lan is to be deposited by the local 
’ not later than the seventh day 
making of the Compulsory Order 
“e convenient for inspection, not 
" fourteen days from the date of 
jication of the first advertisement. 
cal authority shall not later than 
ath day after the making of the 
Ory Order, and after the 
Mon of the Order, cause notice to 
| to every owner, lessee, and occu- 
1 land to which the Order relates. 
al authority will also furnish a 
' the Compulsory Order, free of 


lose) 
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charge, to any person interested in the 
land to which the Compulsory Order 
relates upon his applying for the same. 

The period within which an objection 
may be presented by a person interested in 
the land to which the Order relates shall 
be fourteen days from and after the diate of 
the publication of the first advertisement 
of the Compulsory Order. 

A circular has also been issued by the 
Scottish Board of Health drawing the 
attention of local authorities to some of the 
more important provisions of the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc. (Scotland), Act, IgI9. 
The Act places very definite obligations on 
local authorities in several respects, and at 
the same time arms the Board with ample 
power to see that these obligations are ful- 
filled. 


DR. ADDISON AND HOUSING 
EXPERIMENTS. 


Dr. Addison addressed a meeting of 
Press representatives on Wednesday after- 
noon last at the Ministry of Health, in 
Whitehall, and particularly dealt with the 
subject of wooden houses. At the outset of 
his remarks the Minister emphasised the 
fact that though the Government did not 
care what the houses were made of, so long 
as they were decent houses, they were not 
to be guided by fairy tales. They must 
be houses in which the British public 
would be content to live. Some time ago 
he called together a number of experts 
and they investigated various proposals 
for building houses, considering all the 
various forms of construction, including 
concrete, reinforced concrete, concrete 
and steel, asbestos sheeting, etc. Experi- 
mental houses in these various forms were 
under construction in several towns. 
Wooden houses had been receiving a great 
deal of attention lately, and they had 
invited quotations from the best builders 
in the country. They took the simplest 
form of house, and cut down requirements 
so far as they could to a minimum, and 
they did not ask for the price of one house 
but for large numbers. He had_ before 
him the actual tenders, and according to 
this scheme the price came out at £080 ; 
and drainage, lighting, water supply, etc., 
brought it up to £721 Ios. They had also 
the army huts, which were not merely four 
walls and a roof. They did not run 
down wooden houses, and they were not 
trying to defend themselves. They would 
accept anything so long as it was a house, 
but the fact was that a wooden house could 
not be erected for £250. They wished 
those who said they could would come 
along and do it. Unfortunately, a house 
at that price was only four walls and a 
roof ; and four walls and a roof was not a 
house. They came out at about a third of 
the total cost. All the information they 
had got showed that the difference of cost 
between wooden and brick houses was 
relatively a trifle. They were taking over 
army huts all over the country, and the 
army hut, simple as it was, had partitions 
and fittings put in, but even the price of 
a complete hut came out at £400, and they 
were getting these huts at 33 1-3rd_ per 
cent. discount. They were confronted 
with the appalling costs, and on that point 
he would say that the quotation of 
£1,200 per house gave a wrong impression. 
Tenders accepted up to the present all 
worked out at £690. Referring to the 
building of cinemas, Dr. Addison pointed 
out the Ministry of Health had no power 
to prevent the building of cinemas instead 
of houses. Regarding the Ministry’s 
refusal to pass certain schemes, Dr. Addi- 
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a1 
son said that the average price first asked} 
for land was £245 per acre; the average 
finally accepted was £186, so the result of 
the Ministry’s criticisms was that they had. 
saved the country £329,897. The work of 
converting empty houses into flats was 
going on very satisfactorily all over 
London, but they had a long way to go. 
yet. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Sand-faced Rough-cast. 

G. S. M. writes: “Please inform me how- 
sand-faced rough-cast may best be pre-. 
pared and applied.” 

-—Fine rough-cast is executed in a pre- 
cisely similar manner to the coarse varie- 


ties, the pebble-dash being of a finer 
gauge. Texture is sometimes given to the 


rendering in Portland cement and sand 
(1 to 3) by dabbing the floated’ surface with: 
a wood float covered with coarse sacking 
or old carpet, or by scratching it with a 
drag. This method gives a better effect 
when distempered than any more even 
method. 


Weather-boarded Cottage Construction. 

H. F. writes: “Kindly refer me to a- 
publication in which the details of 
weather-boarded wood-studded  cottage- 
construction are explained. 

—Full particulars and details of frame 
houses are given in “Building Construc- 
tion and Superintendence,’” Part II., by- 
F. E. Kidder. This book, published by 
W. T. Comstock, of New York, is obtain- 
able through our own publishing office, 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster. See. 
also recent articles in this journal. 

Sir Charles Ruthen’s method of timber 
frame construction is fully described and’ 
illustrated in this issue. 


Government Housing Publications. 

P. E. S. writes: “Where can I obtain a 
list, or copies, of the various publications 
of the Local Government Board and” 
Ministry of Health dealing with, housing 
schemes?” 

—Through any bookseller or from H.M. 
Stationery Office at any of the following- 
addresses: Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, and 28, Abingdon Street, 
London, S.W.1; 37, Peter Street, Man-. 
chester ; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff : 
23, Forth Street, Edinburgh; or from E. 
Ponsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 


Action of Frost on Mortar. 

ARCHITECT writes: “ What is the action: 
of frost on lime mortar? Is it mechanical 
or chemical, or a combination of both? I 
find that lime mortar, after it has been 
exposed to the action of frost, becomes 
inert and resembles a. mixture of sand and 
ashes. This would not be the case if the- 
action of frost were only mechanical.” 

—The true inwardness of the setting of: 
mortar has never yet been satisfactorily 
explained. It is often assumed that inter- 
molecular penetration takes place between: 
the particles of lime and the sand or other 
aggregate to which it adheres, forming a 
silicate-of-lime cement between them ; but- 
this, so far as we are aware, has not been 
proved. In this state of knowledge it is 
difficult to define the precise action of frost 
on lime mortar. What is certain is that 
frost swelling the moisture in the mortar 
arrests the process of crystallisation and’ 
causes internal disruption of the mass, and 
that the setting process thus arrested is not 
resumed—an explanation which appears to- 
depend on mechanical action: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The A.dl.A. and the RJI.B.A. 
SIRS,—When «the Peace Treaty. was 
signed the Royal Institute of British 
Architects sent messages of congratula- 
tion to its Allied societies in the Dominions 
and to the kindred societies in the Allied 
countries. The President of the R.I.B.A. 
has just received from the President of the 
American Institute of Architects the 
enclosed reply, which is framed in such 
cordial terms that it may be of interest to 

your readers. 
IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary. 


The Octagon House, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. SImMpPSON,—The American 
Institute of Architects, through the 
Executive Committee of its Board of 
Directors, acknowledges with . deepest 


appreciation the message of greeting and 
congratulation contained in your cable- 
gram, and trusts that a closer and a deeper 
sympathy may in future bind together the 
architects of our several countries—one of 
the profound benisons that shall justify 
the war and its cost, and ‘to which we, in 
our full acceptance of the final justice of 
all things, confidently look forward. _ 

In the delay of this response is voiced 
the desire to have it shared in by the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors, whose recent action this note 
records. : : 

Believe me, my dear confrére, 

Most sincerely yours, 
THOMAS ROGERS KIMBALL. 


WEEKLY HOUSING REPORT. 


The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states : 

The number of new site schemes sub- 
mitted to the Ministry during the week 
ended October 11 was 130, bringing the 
total number of schemes submitted to 
5,278, comprising about 46,500 acres. The 
‘total number of schemes approved is 1,837, 
comprising about 21,400 acres. The total 
number of schemes submitted in the house- 
plan stage is now 703, representing 39,355 
houses; of these 456 schemes have been 
approved, representing 26,103 houses. 
Thirty-one local authorities had made ap- 
plication by the end of the week for war- 
service huts and hostels with the view of 
‘converting them into temporary dwellings 
for the working classes. 

Details of the schemes of local authori- 
ties dealt with during the week are as 
follows : 

Schemes Submitted.—The number sub- 
‘mitted by forty-eight local authorities was 
129, bringing the total number of schemes 
to 5,211, covering approximately 43,300 
acres. 

Schemes Approved.—Fifty-six schemes 
were approved, comprising an area of 440 
acres. This brings the total number of 
approved schemes of local authorities to 
1,818, covering approximately 20,825 
acres. 

Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted.—Sixty-eight 
schemes were submitted by twenty-eight 
local authorities, bringing the total num- 
ber of schemes submitted to 1,053. 

Schemes Approved.—Sixteen schemes 
promoted by ten local authorities, were ap- 
proved, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 565. 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Fifty full schemes 
and one part scheme, representing 1,341 
houses, were submitted by twenty-three 
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local authorities. This brings the total 
number of the schemes of local authorities 
to 674, representing 34,714 houses. 

Schemes Approved, — Twenty-two full 
schemes and two part schemes, promoted 
by eighteen local authorities, were ap- 
proved, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 437, representing 
25,274 houses. 


Conversion of Temporary Buildings. 

Up. to -October 11 thirty-one _ local 
authorities had applied for permission to 
provide housing accommodation by the 
conversion of temporary buildings. Two 
hundred and thirty-one tenements are pro- 
posed to be provided, and 140 are either 
occupied or ready for occupation. 


SUBSTITUTE BUILDING 


MATERIALS. 
I.—“ Beaver Board.” 


_ In accordance with our announcement 
in a recent issue of our intention. to pub- 
lish from time to time critical reports of a 
qualified architect on the more recent 
substitutes for building materials, we give 
below. his technical description of Beaver 
Board, one of the several substitutes for 
lath and plaster finishings to walls, ceil- 
ings, etc. 

Beaver Board is almost wholly a Cana- 
dian product, and consists of spruce wood 
fibre pressed into large panels, slightly 
exceeding three-sixteenths of an inch in 
thickness. The panels or boards are made 
of two widths—viz., 3 ft. and 4 ft., and of 
even lengths of 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 
16 ft. In structure the material is lami- 
nated, there being in all four layers. The 
timber which experience has shown to be 
the most suitable for conversion into 
Beaver Board is. spruce, of which only 
selected logs are used in the mills. The 
finished product weighs a little over half 
a pound per square foot. The spruce logs 
are, in. the course of manufacture, 
shredded into fibres, and these are 
“meshed”? by patent machinery into thin 
sheets or plies, four of which, cemented 
together, comprise the actual boards or 
panels. These are seasoned by a drying 
process, and afterwards both the front and 
back surfaces receive single and double 
coatings respectively, of patent :sizing, so 
that when the front is painted each side is 
equally covered and protected. ‘This pro- 
cess of sizing not only makes the’ board 
resistant to moisture, but serves as a valu- 
able preparation. for the application of 
paint or distemper to its surface. -It will 
be seen, therefore, that by what is virtually 
a reconstruction of the» wood, laminated 
panels are obtainable of very large: size, 
which are entirely free from the normal 
defects of the natural article. Moreover, 
it may be accepted that,, thickness. for 
thickness, the manufactured panel has the 
advantage of greater strength, in addition 
to which it will neither crack nor chip. As 
regards its sound-resisting properties, its 
employment for telephone . boxes: and 
consultation rooms has been demonstrated 
by practical tests conducted by the Beaver 
Board Company to exceed those of plaster. 

Beaver Board may be employed in a 
variety of ways, and in all positions in 
which architects have been accustomed to 
use lath and plaster, such as in finishing 
walls, partitions, and ceilings. In the case 
of brick walls it is necessary to fix battens 
about: 14 in. in width to the brickwork at 
the required distances, in order to receive 
the boards. For wood partitions the boards 
are nailed direct to the studs, and when 
applied to ceilings, they are fixed to the 
joists. It is very necessary, in order to 


‘which have. been boarded, pr 


ding, except that: the panels can be 


-employing the best materials onl 


of cost, a comparison based on the 


‘that lath and plaster worked out : 
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obtain a_ satisfactory result, th; 
boards should lie flat and even. To 
this result great care must be take 
the joists or studs are regular and }, 
a true surface for their applicatic| 
they are defective in this respec 
should be carefully furred up with} 
of wood. Each board should be na’ 
all four of its edges as well as 
mediately through.its surface. This 
sitates care in setting out the by 
studs, or joists—as the case may | 
suit the widths of boards proposed } 
used. If this cannot be done, the; 
suitable width must be chosen, s0 | 
avoid waste of material. When evel 
precaution does. not meet the sit; 
false studs or joists must be introdu, 
which the boards ‘can be securely 
Similar’ provision must be mad 
zontally for the top.and bottom ed} 
the boards. - | 
The preparation necessary for 
the Beaver Board to concrete walls 
ines is exactly the same as to brick; 
In nailing the boards to their sy 
allowance for expansion should 
by leaving an interval of ab 
between the edges of each board 
adjacent to it. This space m 
covered by a strip of wood, whi 
plain, sunk, or moulded, of no: 
1% in. wide. This structural 
affords great scope for the des 
by employing strips of greater 
the minimum’ above-mentio 
placing his studs or battens in & 
with a prearranged scheme of d 
may produce very satisfactory 
panelling. When nailing throug 
of the panels to the intermediat 
joists, the brads should be 
punched in and stopped. A suit 
ping can be made of white le 
with gold size and gilder’s whi 
putty-like consistency. The 
should be sized over when dry. 
One of the most important pt 
which Beaver Board may be ap 
covering old plastered surfaces an 
these are cracked, the advanta 
manently hiding such disfig 
obvious. The precaution, ho 
ascertaining if the plastered su 
an even plane must be taken, 
found to be irregular, furring 
battens will become necessary bh 
ing the boards to the joists or 
material may also-be . fixed t 


the surface of the boarding is 
even. The method of fixing is 
that employed in the-case of joists 
direct to the boarded surface. Any) 
nary paint or distemper may be useé 
decorative finish, but. it is worth! 


Architects should: find Beaver 
very, useful material, not only |} 
rapidity of construction is of vit Ar 

yt 


ance, but in many situations in WAl} 
consideration is less urgent.. In the } 


of a.well-known quantity surveyor 


same price per square yard as |i 
Board. Over two thousand semi-de? 
bungalows for the Ministry of Mun 
as well as buildings for the Admiral 
War Office, and the Office of Works? 
been finished internally with this may 
which has also been much emplo 
the construction of private houses 12 
parts of the country. In Canada 4 | 
United States, as might be expecy, 
view of its transatlantic origin, 1t 
an even wider popularity. 


= if 
- 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
HOUSING. 
Colchester. 

ousing Commiss‘oner has ap- 

xs submitted by Colchester Town 


n which several hundred houses 
rected. 


Blyth and Cuckney. 

th and Cuckney Rural District 
yave decided to erect sixty-six 
d to appoint Mr. F. Hopkinson, 
p, as architect. 


New Zealand. 

New Zealand’s Government’s 
3ill the borrowing of £2,000,000 
‘or the erection of workmen’s 
is authorised. 


Lichfield. 
1 Cify Council has obtained 
to borrow £2,400 to purchase 
housing scheme. Work is to be 
‘don the erection of twenty-four 


Market Harborough. 

rket Harborough Council have 
‘tenders from five different 
or various types of houses. A 
‘ty-one houses are to be erected 
f £42,230. 
mm Penge. 

e Urban District Council have 
gwers on its Town Planning 
Committee to enter into con- 
shase house property for con- 


Rhyl Developments. 

Souncil have decided to pro- 
ther portion of their sea-front 
t scheme by the erection of a 
theatre at the entrance to the 
_ will be between £3,000 and 


_ Maidstone. 

istry of Health has sanctioned 
sone Corporation scheme for a 
20,000 as a first loan for munici- 
g. An immediate start is to be 
| 162 dwellings. Tihe total cost 
me will be £144,000. 

‘ 


| Bangor (Ireland). 

Ireland) Urban District Council 
ed that a scheme for the provi- 
hty houses at an estimated cost 
/ exclusive of loan and incidental 
be submitted to the Local 
it Board for approval. 


Cookstown. 


m (Ireland) Urban Council 
ed the housing scheme prepared 
dousing Committee, providing 
‘ection of sixty-seven houses— 
parlour, livinc-room, and! two 
| twenty with three bedrooms, 
with four bedrooms. 


ots for Tottenham Housing 
Scheme. 

‘enham Urban District Council 
‘d to the President of the Royal 
British Architects to nominate 
to carry out their housing 
he following appointments have 
nade subject to the approval of 
y of Health: Supervising archi- 
- L. Rome Guthrie, M.C., 
; €xecutant architects, Capt. 
grove, F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. 
ayson, A.R.I.B.A., and G. S. 
| MLS.A. 


"- 


» 


flats was twenty-six. 
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Prestwich. 

Prestwich (Lancs) Urban District Coun- 
cil has decided to expedite the town plan- 
ning scheme, which provides for the 
erection of thirty-two houses. The cost of 
the erection of these houses, which will be 
of the working-class type, will average 
£1,000 each. 


Conversion of Houses into Flats. 

In connection with the proposed adapta- 
tion and conversion of existing premises 
for housing purposes the following return 
has been prepared by the Hackney 
Housing Committee: On August 1, 1919, 
the total number of houses and premises 
inspected and found unoccupied was 202. 
On September 9 the number let and occu- 
pied was ninety-four. The number under- 
going redecoration and stated to be either 
let or sold was thirty-five. The number 
derelict and unavailable for occupation 
unless rebuilt was twenty-nine. The num- 
ber of small lock-up shops and workshops 
without dwellings to be let when repaired 
or retained for soldiers until demobilised 
was eighteen. The number available for 
letting in tenements or for conversion into 
The Housing Com- 
mittee stated that they had detailed plans 
prepared in respect of twenty of the 
twenty-six premises as they exist at the 
present time, and these were submitted to 
the London Housing Board for considera- 
tion, with the intimation that any pre- 
mises which the Board were prepared to 
approve for conversion should be dealt 
with by H.M. Office of Works as speedily 
as possible and, when ready for letting, 
handed over to the committee for that pur- 
pose. The Housing Board have agreed 
to this course being adopted. 


THES WEEK S@NEWS. 


New Club for Harlesden. 
A public hall and young men’s club is 
to be erected at Harlesden as a memorial to 
local men who fell in the war. 


Architects Change of Address. 
Mr. Evelyn Hellicar, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, has removed to No. 17, John’ Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


Chipping Sodbury War Memorial 
Hospital. 

At a public meeting held at Chipping 
Sodbury it was decided to erect a war 
memorial hospital for Chipping Sodbury 
and district. 


Nottingham War Memorial. 

The joint war memorial for the C‘ty and 
County of Nottingham is to take the form 
of a large extension to the Nottingham 
General Hospital, which it is estimated will 
cost £100,000. 


New County Architect of Essex. 

Mr. John Stuart, West Riding, has been 
appointed county architect of Essex, at a 
salary of £1,000 per annum, in succession 
to Mr. G. Topham Forrest, who has been 
appointed superintending architect to the 
London County Council. 


The Proposed Central Goods Station. 


Details of Mr. A. W. Gattie’s proposed 
clearing house for London goods were 
given by Mr. Percy Thomas, an engineer, 
at the enquiry considering the question of 
transport. Mr, Thomas estimated the 
cost of the clearing house at £8,980,000. 
This includes the cost of the whole struc- 
ture, but was exclusive of machinery and 
equipment, or cost of site. 
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Houses instead of Cinemas. 

The Housing Committee of the Hackney 
Borough Council, in view of the acute 
shortage of housing accommodation, has 
communicated with the Ministry of Health 
requesting that steps be taken to prevent 
the demolition of houses to provide sites 
for cinemas and factories throughout the 
country. 


Architectural Partnership. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A., of 
25, Queen Anne’s Gate, has entered into 
partnership with Mr. E. H. Bourchier, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Bourchier and Gals- 
worthy), of the same address. Their 
practice as architects will be carried on 
under the style of Messrs. Bourchier, 
Tatchell, and Galsworthy, at 25, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

At the opening meeting of the session 
the President, Mr. G. C. Lawrence, 
A.R.I.B.A., suggested the desirability of 
forming a junior branch, in which 
students and other younger members 
might unite for study and discussion. 
The suggestion met with the general ap- 
proval of the meeting, and senior mem- 
bers expressed their willingness to assist 
in supervising the work of the branch. It 
was arranged that a class for the study of 
design should be a special feature. 


Excavations at Windsor. 


Captain Vaughan Williams has made 
considerable progress with his excavations 
on the supposed site of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s Palace in Windsor Great Park. 
Among the relics he has discovered are 
two hearths, 13 ft. square, in front of one 
of which js a fender of tiles laid! flat, lime 
and sand béing used as mortar. There 
are also remains of a chimney. A great 
quantity of wood ash has been unearthed, 
in which. pieces of bronze have been 
found, including a piece of a wattle bone 
and an inch gauge. What appears to be 
the site of a banqueting hall, 45 ft. by 
20% ft., has also been found. A quantity 
of tiles, supposed to be a doorway to a 
ona? have been discovered laid horizon- 
tally. 


The Shipping, Engineering, and 
Machinery Exhibition: 

It is but natural that at this revival of 
Olympia’s series of exhibitions there should 
be matter of interest to the architect and 
the artists. Apart from the splendid 
models of steamships of all kinds, 
there are huge models of their harbours, 
with a great part of the cities of Amster- 
dam and of Rotterdam. The model of the 
Rotterdam Dry Dock Company’s premises, 
comprising the garden city of “Heyplaat,”’ 
built within their estate to house goo, is par- 
ticularly interesting. The many blocks of 
quite charming houses vary considerably 
in design, yet without monotony homo- 
geneitv is attained. Traces of the influ- 
ence of English work is distinctly traceable 
along with the influence of Dutch work. 
There are a piquant village church, a 
theatre, a boarding-house, schools, and, of 
course, recreation grounds, gardens, and 
tree-lined thoroughfares with fine views 
over waterways laden with shipping. One 
of the most original items in the show is 
the shop front to the exhibition stand of the 
Royal Nederlandsche Lood en Linkplet- 
terijen (Royal Dutch Lead and Zinc-plate 
Works) of Utrecht, which shows a fine 
design, carried out entirely in polished 
metals such as are presumably supplied by 
the exhibiting firm. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


October 31.—Portishead : Housing 
Scheme. 


Designs are invited for lay-out of block 
of houses for the Urban District Council. 
Premiums; {50,.2£30, and 20. 9 Mri 
C.. PW Denning, fi ik. BATS and & Mr: 
F. H. Smith have been appointed 
assessors. Further particulars from Mr. 
F. H. Smith, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Portishead. 


November 8.—Leeds ; Departmental 
Stores. 


Messrs. Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, Ltd., 
of Boar Lane, Leeds, invite applications 
from architects who have experience in 
the designing of up-to-date departmental 
stores, and who are prepared to submit, in 
competition, a sketch design for the new 
building they propose to erect in Boar 
Lane at a cost of about £200,000. Appli- 
cants should state on what similar work 
they have been engaged, and give such 
further information as they think likely to 
advance their claim to be admitted to the 
competition. From the names submitted, 
the promoters, with the advice of their 
assessor, Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D., 
R.S.A., will select a limited number to 
compete. In the competition the author 
of the selected design will be employed as 
architect. Those placed second, third, 
fourth, and fifth will receive premiums of 
150 guineas, 100 guineas, 75 guineas, and 
50 guineas. Premiated and other draw- 
ings will be returned to their authors. 
Applications to compete should be sent to 
Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, Ltd., Boar Lane, 
Leeds, on or before Saturday, November 8. 

December 1.—Limavady War 
Memorial. 


_ The Limavady War Memorial Commiittee 
Invite qualified architects to submit 
designs and plans, with particulars of 
materials, for thismemorial. First prize of 
£25, second prize of £15 for the designs 
and plans which are the two most suitable, 
those for which they award premiums to 
become their property. The awarding of 
a premium is not to constitute any engage- 
ment or undertaking that the successful 
architect will be employed to carry out the 
work. All plans and designs intended for 
competition are to be sent to the hon. 
secretaries, Limavady War Memorial, 
Town Hall, Limavady, co, Londonderry, 
on or before December 1, 1919. Sim- 
plicity and proportion will be preferred to 
profusion of detail and excessive costliness 
of material. Building in concrete blocks 
or ferro-concrete should be considered. 
The total cost of the building (including 
preparation of site) not to exceed £3,000. 


Fanuary 17.—Southport: Secondary 
School. 


Designs for..a secondary school are in- 
vited by the Southport Education Com- 
mittee. The successful competitor will be 
appointed architect for the school. - Second 
and third premiums are 200 guineas and 
100 guineas respectively, Assessor, Mr, 
Maurice E. Webb. 


Architectural Award. 

Messrs. Kelly, Clarke, and Poole, of 
Liverpool, were the successful competitors 
in the competition of the Bromborough 
Urban District Council for lay-out plans. 
The designs of Messrs. Rees and Holt, of 
Liverpool, were placed second, and those 
of Mr. W. W. Kenworthy third. 
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ALDWYCH SITE LET AT LAST. 


The London County Council have 
agreed to let the vacant island site in the 
Strand and Aldwych at a rent of £55,000 
a year on a lease of ninety-nine years. 
The site, which has four frontages, has an 
area of about 124,050 square feet, the 
ground rent being about 9s. per square 
foot per annum. The lessees are the Bush 
Company, Ltd., who propose to use the 
site to establish an exchange in London 
which will provide permanent exhibition 
and sale room space for manufactured 
articles, with a commercial intelligence 
bureau, commercial or trades libraries, 
and buyers’ club. The general intention 
is to provide a meeting-place for buyers, 
combined with facilities for the purchase 
of goods from samples sectionally arranged 
by trades. Before completing the negotia- 
tions for the use of the site for commercial 
purposes, the secretary of the L.C.C. 
Improvements Committee inquired 
whether the Government desired to utilise 
it for any national or Imperial purpose, 
and a reply was received regretting that 
the Government was unable to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of dealing with the 
vacant space. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Builders and General Ironmongery. 

A profusely illustrated and attractive 
catalogue dealing with builders and 
general ironmongery has been issued by 
Cope and Timmins (London), 1911, Ltd., 
of London. The catalogue covers a 
large range of external and_ internal 
fittings manufactured in various metals 
and designed to suit all tastes and condi- 
tions. To facilitate ordering each fitting 
is given a distinct number, and a list of 
abbreviations has been compiled to 
signify special colours and finishes. An 
illustration of each fitting and price is 
given and in necessary cases the size. 
The catalogue, the keynote of which is 
simplicity, shows a fine selection of 
attractive and refined designs, and should 
be on the bookshelf of every architect and 
builder. 


Paint or Varnish Spraying. 

On straightforward painting work it is 
claimed that one operator can apply 
paint or varnish at the rate of 3 sq. yds. 
per minute with the Aerograph portable 
painting equipment. The plant includes 
a 3-4 petrol engine. Briefly, the 
apparatus, which is intended to be used 
by two operators, consists of compressed 
air in a central container, which delivers 
such air to the spray painter proper (or 
appliance by which the spraying is done) 
by means of a flexible tube. This com- 
pressed air is also utilised to feed the 
paint from the paint pot to the same hand 
piece. The standard sizes of the paint 
pots are one and four gallons, but larger 
ones can be supplied. The paint pot is 
best kept near the operator, but the com- 
pressed air can be carried at a distance of 
50 ft. from the air pump, if sufficient air 
tubing is provided. .The actual spraying 
is done by compressing a lever which re- 
leases the compressed air and the paint at 
the same time; the latter is atomised and 
projected on to the surface required. 
Perfect control is obtained by opening the 
valve wider by merely pressing down the 
lever with the finger. The Aerograph 
Company, Ltd., state that they have 
received orders for the apparatus from 
H.M. Government, the governments of 
five foreign powers, and the leading com- 
mercial houses all over the world. 
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BRICK y. WOODEN 4} 


Comparative tables have been | 
in the “ Daily Mail’’ showing th 
day cost of materials necessaq’ 
building of a brick house and 
house, both of the same size and, 
same plan. The figures, prepar) 
Ernest Trobridge, architect, ani 
by Messrs. Adam. K. Ball and S) 
tity surveyors, are, accordin;| 
“Dialy Mail,” as follows : 

BRICK HOUSES, 


P 
Weight, 
Tons. ewt, 
Foundation eee a tes 4 
Internal paving 3) 
Brick : tee 77 ; 
Timber 4 10 
Plaster ... ee 8G 
Tiling and battens 6 10 
Distemper ee nae as — 
Rain pipes ee ae Ea. — 
Thatch ... bes — 
Totals -.. 219 ee 
WOODEN HOUSES. | 
Weight. - 
Foundation ... 15 ecwt. | 
Internal paving Not necessary, 
Brick .., op vA tonne 
Timber 12 tons 8 ew) 
Plaster axe a (Finished fac 
Tiling and Battens (See That 
Distemper... as Not necessar 
Rain pipes ... Included in 1 


Thatch oa. 2 60ne 14 iewth 

Totals ... ... 22 tons 17 ewty 
The brick house figures are taj 
the priced bills of quantities on 
approved Government scher 
houses are now being ere 
prices quoted are being p 
wooden house figures are comps 
market prices. Where no atit 
parison arises the items are omi: 
the figures refer to material, anc 
rial only. The timber quote 
English elm, . 


| 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTA 
PROFESSIONAL UNION } 
MUNICIPAL APPOINTM! 


The advertisement of the Gos 
Alverstoke Urban District Coun) 
technical press for a junior drath 
at a salary of £80 to £100 pels 
according to ability and experi 
for a clerk at a salary of £150 peg 
has raised a protest from the /i 
and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Pre 
Union. The protest, which has r 
to the Gosport and Alverstol , 
and copies of which have been ° 
to the Press, asks for informatior’ 
duties required of the junior % 
man, and points out the duties 03 
appointment as understood in tl 
sion. The association also ma‘ 
parisons of the difference in sald 
two appointments and of the tié 
in attaining the experience neces: 
each of the appointments, and « 
rate of wages at present paid tod 
labour. The association states: 4 
ever, just a tracer office youth ise 
we submit that the advertiseme) 
have been worded accordingly, 
stands, we cannot but regard it af 
tory to the dignity of all profel 
which draughtsmanship plays a ¥ 
part, and we feel it incumbent ! 
ask that an explanation be sel 
papers in which the 


C 


adve's 
appeared. We would also pomt? 
the employment of a youth as tr* 
small municipal office is to be det 
as he has very small chance, as “ 
becoming proficient in the profes) 
accordingly remains throughou!! 
underpaid semi-skilled worker. 
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|RING the war the collective energy of the nation 
was so preoccupied with the great task, upon the 
successful issue of which its very existence 
ged to depend, that none could be diverted, even 
(2xtent of observing all those changes which were 
(ting themselves into the standards and habits of 
\fe. Now, however, when we stand, let us hope, 
Jae threshold of a serener period, there is oppor- 
to survey the situation, and to take note of all 
shanges which are of a more permanent nature. 
se one of the most prominent is the growth and 
joment in the power of the daily Press, which, it 
gem, 1s now in a position to make and unmake 
ments, and to dictate internal and international 
33, acting, indeed, as a piper, to whose tune the 
ination dances in childlike response, provided that 
lody—punctuated by adequate instruments of per- 
>be ‘blown sufficiently loud. Whether such a 
/ 1s likely to prove of ultimate benefit cannot here 
ussed, but power is easily abused or subverted to 
ul ends, and it is not altogether unlikely that the 
may develop into as dangerous a despot as any 
$ preceded it into whose uncontrolled hands the 
s of nations have fallen. The methods of 
/ ng this power are hardly such as would have been 
(red in the best of taste fifty years ago, and those 
il indulge in the almost heterodox practice of 
ng action by thought may conceivably question 
idom of embarking upon so many diverse and 
17 ill-considered campaigns just at a moment when 
ivities of the nation should be confined to the 
s task of putting its somewhat disturbed house in 


‘che accompaniment of the entire paraphernalia of 
tchestra, endeavouring to make its appeal to ears 
led to be insensible to finer harmonies, the word 
1” has been selected from the extensive vocabulary 
|words, into which, like many another, it was quite 
lately introduced, to define a reaction, of which in 
| and more measured days we had no cognisance. 
the last few weeks have witnessed a “stunt” of 
'n magnitude, intimately affecting the architec- 
‘ofession, it behoves us to give it unprejudiced 
(ration. 

!an unfortunate fact that concerning no other art 
(ession does such a state of lamentable ignorance 
1 the part of the layman as with regard to archi- 
! That this is in no little degree due to the 
} Of aloofness which the members of the profes- 
1emselves have adopted has been frequently 
out in these columns, and this fact should be 
‘n mind whilst passing judgment upon the events 
l.re here under review. At no time, however, has 
}ent of this ignorance been so blatantly manifested 
is recent “stunt”’ cry for wooden houses and the 
3 which have accompanied it. At one moment 
nis drawn to the continued survival for—in some 
hundreds of years of wooden houses as constitut- 


enote a campaign launched with particular vigour, 


Dangers of Press “Stunts” 


ing a fact which must immediately overcome any opposi- 
tion to their wholesale introduction into this country, 
care being taken to refrain from all comment upon the 
equally apposite consideration that for every house of 
this kind which has survived many thousands have been 
swept away by fire, whilst others have decayed first by 
reason of the very material out of which they were con- 
structed. At another time we are told that bricks are 
scarce and expensive, whilst timber is plentiful and 
cheap. Here, again, the layman would seem to be 
ignorant of the fact that the cost of the brickwork in a 
house of the kind under consideration is only one-third 
of the total; consequently that any difference in price 
between a brick-and-timber house similar in other 
respects can only affect one-third, two-thirds comprising 
a constant figure; furthermore, that bricks can be made 
more rapidly than timber can be seasoned ; neither would 
he appear to realise the disastrous results following upon 
the extensive use of moist and sappy wood. It should 
be noted, however, that, although it was against the 
Government that this attack was launched, it constituted, 
in fact, a reflection upon the competency of the entire 
profession, leaving the impression with the public that 
the lay writer in the Press was, indeed, more conversant 
with methods of economical construction than the archi- 
tect. It1is to be regretted, therefore, that no considered 
retaliation was made by responsible members of the 
profession. and that it was left entirely to the Govern- 
ment to deal with these fallacies. 

To the “stuntist” nothing is sacred. That we possess 
a national tradition of cottage building, which is, indeed, 
the envy of other—and, it might seem, more enlightened 
-—countries 1s to him of no account. Our priceless archi- 
tectural legacy, to which each county has deposited, little 
by little, its own characteristic contribution true to its 
local tradition of stone or brick, of half timber or thatch, 
leaves him untouched as he calls to us to select our houses 
from a catalogue, just as we might order from America 
the newest form of motor-car, or quote for a consignment 
of electric torches, precedent for this delectable process 
having, it would seem, ‘been established in South 
America. And so we are urged to cover our countryside 
with Messrs. So-and-So’s No. 7a best mill-cut, or to 
mutilate our suburbs with the latest imported contrivance 
for speedy erection. Such-statements as these, it might 
have been hoped, would at least have raised some protest 
from the profession, but they were left for the most part 
unchallenged, so that the evil suggestion was allowed to 
work undisturbed upon the mind of an ever-credulous 
public already tragically unappreciative of its own archi- 
tectural possessions. 

In the particular “stunt” under consideration much 
energy was expended in condemnation of the by-laws. 
That these laws require a certain revision, and that many 
of their clauses are obsolete and obstructive, there is little 
doubt. But it should, however, be remembered that one 
of the functions of these by-laws is to protect the health 
and safety of the public from unscrupulous enterprises, 
and that the farreaching and disastrous result of 
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adopting a procedure, which may best be denoted by a 
travesty of Lord Fisher’s already famous utterance, 
“Scrap the lot,’ cannot be over-estimated. In some 
respects it 1s probable that most of our protective legisla- 
tion—Building Acts, Factory Acts, and the like—may 
require revision, or at least they might with advantage be 
brought more into line with modern requirements, but, 
nevertheless, they still, for the most part, perform the 
highly useful function of protecting one portion of the 
community from the disastrous effects of abject folly, or 
an uncontrolled impulse towards undue exploitation of 
the other. 

It would be unseemly to doubt that the motives which 
inspired these tiresome outbursts are purely disinterested, 
but, nevertheless, they can serve no useful function, and 
are, indeed, a source of grave danger and a cause of 
much harm. At one moment the cry is for concrete 
cottages, at another for pisé-de-terre, and recently for a 


Notes and 


‘‘The First Municipal Garden City.’’ 


HEN, on October 21, the Housing of the Work- 

ing Classes Committee of the London County 

Council, brought forward its recommendation 

for the compulsory acquirement of 3,000 acres in Essex, 
the opposition was perfunctory, and the objections were 
so feeble as hardly to require answering. A member 
who declared that he was “ opposed to the whole scheme ” 
complained of the “great and unnecessary extrava- 
gance’’ of building only eight houses to an acre in 
suburban London. Then, again, “recreation grounds 
in the midst of building areas were very expensive; and 
while they would all lke these amenities of life, they 
must ask, ‘Can we afford it?’” It is wonderful that in 
spacious days like these anyone has the patience to 
listen to such nonsense. That, having acquired your 
land, you should immediately discount the value of the 
purchase and discredit the virtue of the action by pack- 
ing in as many houses to the acre as the law will allow, 
is a heresy that is all the more dangerous because it is, 
to a certain type of mind, so very plausible, and because 
it has so long passed current, thoughtless persons there- 
fore taking it for ultimate wisdom, especially at a 
moment when miserly economy. camouflaged as “ anti- 
waste” is the gist of the latest “stunt.” One grows 
weary of proclaiming—what should be, but alas is not, a 
matter of common knowledge and common sense—that 
there are things that should be infinitely more precious 
than a neatly balanced ledger. Nation of shopkeepers 
that we are, how seldom do we perceive that municipal 
administration is not an affair of the counting-house, 
where values are items of exact ascertainment. If we 
put up too many houses to the acre, we make, obviously, 
a certain saving that can be recorded in the accounts ; 
but what of the losses attendant on so infamous a 
practice? ‘They are elusive, the hospitals and sanatoria 
they necessitate not being so closely associated with 
them in the common mind as they certainly should be; 
while the epidemics, the lingering illnesses causing 
poverty and misery, the inefficiency arising from 
unhealthy environment—all these consequences are 
ignored ; whereas in actuarial estimates they must be 
“allowed for.” And yet we find a member of the 
London County Council squealing with terror at the bare 
idea—as it happens, quite an erroneous notion, born of 
panic fears—of eight houses to the acre, and getting cold 
shivers down his spine at the proposal for a park. 
“Recreation grounds in the midst of building areas are 
very expensive!’’ They are: but not nearly so expen- 
sive as the ills they prevent. Really one feels ashamed 
to have to remind the metropolitan council of such 
elementary truisms. To the majority of the Council, 
however, the restatement is quite unnecessary, for the 
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construction of timber. Figures to prove the n 
each over the other, and all of them over the m 
stantial and dignified stone and brick, are flun 
ignorant and unsuspecting public: concrete hous 
much a ton, like coal; timber houses at so much 
like oranges. It is all very pitiful and humilia 
well as highly mischievous. a | 

Meanwhile, the Government, one of whose n 
duties it 1s to safeguard the health and life of the: 
has undertaken a stupendous housing progy 
towards the successful issue of which it behoves 1. 
contribute our share, our individual political 
notwithstanding, and stunt campaigns cannot bu} 
a harassing diversion, tending to stampede it inj. 
hasty and ill-considered action for which many § 
tions of Englishmen would suffer. When thel 
last subsides then let the shoemaker return to hisa 


Comments 


resolution approving the scheme was passed| 
mously, in spite of its “great and unnecessary e| 
gance.” | 


4 
Architects’ Assistants on the Wacoal 


If the Architects’ Assistants’ Professional Unior 
careful, it will soon constitute itself a first-class nu 
It is becoming very active and alert, as if its org 
knew that “ You must stir it and stump it, And ble 
own trumpet, If you want to get on in the worl 
other and less purely poetical words, an aggressive 
is essential to the success of a youthful orgamisi 
not of an old one. It has to make itself kno 
possible, to make its power felt. It was wise, 
in the Assistants to send to the Gosport and Al 
Union a protest against the slight esteem in whi 
tectural assistance seems to be held by that as! 
‘corporations. It is highly scandalous that i 
instance an architectural draughtsman should be: 
payment which an errand-boy would refuse 
and indignation, and the endeavour to effect 
such cases is certainly a legitimate exercise of | 
tions of the Union. A well-organised campai 
soon dispose of the evil. It is very difficult, h 
help the unorganised, and the raid against mea 
and poor conditions should, to be successful, be 
with a recruiting campaign. Undoubtedly the p 
of the architectural assistant cries aloud for redres 
it seems expedient to begin with corporations, 
they have no souls, are at least responsible to an ¢ 
rate that, generally speaking, has.a sense of faire} 
would save it from the éé¢7se of valuing a draugh! 
at half the price of a dustman. . | 


The Open Door. . | 
All the conditions in which the architectural dr. 

man works need overhauling. His selection (r | 
wise), his training, hismanner of entranceto the prof) 
(or his habit of clinging rather desperately to its s! 
his present position and future prospects—all | 
questions require exhaustive irquiry, to precede @ 
action. It is announced that the Union 1s about t 
pense with nominations for membership, thus remy 
the difficulty that isolated assistants have in obt 
an introduction. This is no aoubt a counsel of & 
ency, though one cannot help regretting it. Ent 
to the union and entrance to the profession shou} 
alike formal and dignified. By-and-by, when the ¥ 
gets stronger, it should insist on high credentials. | 
is but little likelihood, however, that it will evé 
swamped with incompetenis, who, more often thal! 
lack the backbone to join a union or, too weak to) 
stand persuasion to joia it, soon fall away fro! 


the Union will require credentials from 
It would lose caste if no sort of test were 
|, and would also make a very inconsistent 
jnce in any attempt to keep the profession, free 
yqualified interlopers. Entrance to the profes- 
ywever, is too serious a matter to be treated 
by the Union. It should, and probably will, 
engage the earnest attention of-the Institute and 
ociety of Architects. 
| Building Trades Labour Crisis Averted. 
rief paragraph in last Saturday’s newspapers 
ved that “After two days’ negotiations the dispute 
Eiiiding trade, involving 250,000 workers, was 
gin Manchester last might. Graduated increases 
>s were granted.” [hus curtly is dismissed a 
ent that at one moment had become so critical that 
}: have led to a situation of the utmost gravity in 
bur world. Fortunately the excellent machinery 
ational Conciliation Board has once again proved 
>in the amicable adjustment of disputes, and a 
ied national calamity has been averted. But 
/ long? That is a very serious question indeed. 
/omplaints have been made from time to time that 
in the building industry are singularly apt to 
/greements binding them to a period during which 
is to abstain from requesting further alterations. 
reaches are indefensible and, besides being a 
‘of heartbreaking annoyance to employers, are 
ly most damaging to the prestige of the workers 
of their word. Yet there is perhaps some shred 
(se for such flagrant breaches of good faith; and 
k that it is to be found partly in the nomadic 
of the worker, who, knowing that he is “here 
| gone to-morrow,” has correspondingly little 
| agreements binding him to observe certain 
ms for a period of months, or (as some very 
yemployers would have it) even for a term of 
t seems so inconsistent to discharge at an hour’s 
man who is tied to an agreement holding him, 
) fellows, to a contract extending over a consider- 
mod. It is not really inconsistent; but it is 
yous in seeming inequitable. Greater security of 
vould result in much less unrest. 


> 


Stratford-on-Avon as an Industrial Town . 


jugh the enquiry held to determine whether or 
Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon should be 
‘to sell certain lands to a Birmingham firm who 
1 to erect thereon an aluminium factory was 
fast Thursday, the result is not yet known, and 
t be bad form to say anything here and now that 
jas the report which the Assistant Commissioner 
fake to the Charity Commission. It is permis- 
jwever, to say a word or two on the general ques- 
ine’s first thought is that the corporation of a 
out seldom qualified to control its amenities. It 
ore fortunate that there is some sort of a court 
‘y at which aggrieved persons can express their 
as. At Stratford the matter was thoroughly 
_ Out; but on whose judgment does the issue 
On that of the Charity Commission, who may 
ls be impressed with the strength of the case 
t by Sir Henry Lunn, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Whit- 
allace, and others, for preserving the clarac- 
of Stratford-on-Avon as a Tudor town. Surely 
ould be some competent tribunal to whom such 
$ could be referred in full confidence that they 
€ intelligently considered. Until some such 
1s formed the architectural organisations and 
m-planning Institute should make it their busi- 
keep alert for such incidents as the proposal to 
factory within a couple of thousand yards of 
€are’s birthplace. Stratford-on-Avon _ trans- 
d to Stratford-by-Bow would be a sorry con- 
on; but in some wave of industrial frenzy it 
ltimately happen, unless a Ministry of Art and 
Were empowered to prevent it. 
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Building Trade Apprenticeship, 


As every reader of this note will be aware, the organi- 
sations of employing builders have had under considera- 
tion for many years the question of apprenticeship. 
After long and anxious deliberation, they have at length 
adumbrated a scheme for reviving the apprenticeship 
system in a new and an improved form. This tentative 
scheme has doubtless formed the basis on which the 
Building Trades Apprenticeship Committee, formed at 
the instance of the Ministry of Labour, and including 
operatives as well as employers, has drawn up a set of 
conditions that is said to offer a reasonable probability 
of solving the grave problem of maintaining the supply 
of skilled workers in the building industry. We shall 
be glad to give publicity to the details of the scheme as 
soon as they are available. In the meantime, inquiries 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Building Trades 
Apprenticeship Committee, Howard Hotel, W.C.2. 


Retirement of Mr. W. E. Riley. 


Mr. W. E. Riley’s retirement from the position which 
he has held so long and so ably as architect to the London 
County Council has now taken effect, and Mr. G. 
Topham Forrest has succeeded him. No light respon- 
sibility rests on the shoulders of the architect charged 
with the care of the building interests and obligations of 
the L.C.C., and, seeing with how great a multitude of 
details he had daily to deal, how large an army of 
subordinates he had to control, to say nothing of the 
army of taskmasters who felt themselves entitled to sit 
in judgment on him, it is marvellous that Mr. Riley’s 
native urbanity was never once known to forsake him. It 
is almost equally wonderful that. with so much to do, he 
did it all so well. Of all the many schools and houses 
that he put up, there is not one that is not comely and 
commendable in design and unimpeachably sound in 
construction. Nor is this all for which we have to thank 
him. Constantly he has had to advise the Council on 
building polity and procedure, and it can be asserted 
with the utmost confidence that always his guidance has 
tended towards amelioration. To him, no doubt, are 
owing more or less directly the revisions that have 
brought some of the Council’s by-laws into conformity 
with modern requirements; while to. modern methods 
and materials he always gave courteous attention, adopt- 
ing them freely when that course seemed to be war- 
ranted. His retirement should give him abundant 
opportunity for exercising his delightful talent. as a 
painter. Success to his brush and palette! 


St. Mary Abchurch. 

An appeal is being made by the rector of St. Mary 
Abchurch, Cannon Street, London, who asks the public 
to help him to save the church from ruin. He states that 
the timbers on which the dome rests are worm-eaten, 
and may collapse at any moment, and that Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., Fellow and Past Vice-President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, estimates the 
cost of restoration at not less than £5,000, which was 
the price for which Wren undertook the entire building 
in 16086. JA large church stood on this site in 1272, but, 
together with the neighbouring church of St. Lawrence 
Pountney, was destroyed in the Great Fire. St. Mary 
Abchurch (Upchurch) has a very plain exterior—sooty 
brickwork that once was red, and then may have had 
charm, with stone quoins. This being the latest oi 
Wren’s domed churches, the dome, as representing the 
results of the master’s ripe experience with this feature, 
is worth study, the transition from square to round, with 
double-groined vaults, being remarkably dexterous. The 
interior is goodly to look upon, containing—especially in 
the singularly beautiful reredos—some of Grinling 
Gibbons’s finest work ; while there is a painted ceiling by 
Sir James Thornhill. It is a mght characteristic Wren 
interior, the more so since it has suffered very little 
change since it was finished to his satisfaction and is 
seen much as he saw it. 
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Architectural Causerie 


N early life I passed five years with an architect of 

I fastidious taste who believed in studying the minor 

details of building ; for, as this gentleman frequently 
observed, you may ruin the reputation of years by allow- 
ing a shoddy lock to disgrace a well-designed door. 
Since those days I have taken pains to gather informa- 
tion regarding locks, keys, handles, bolts, and 
escutcheons, and although there are plenty of other 
subjects awaiting the touch of my pen, | feel the present 
to be the time to empty out the contents of my notebooks, 
if only to focus the attention of architectural students on 
a matter apt to be overlooked in the quest for immediate 
achievement. Besides, good locks are .required in 
thousands for the newer housing. From books I have 
informed mysclf of the countless variety of locks, stocks, 
and barrels; all the devices and conceits of keys provide 
entertainment for my rainy days. I have interviewed 
the keys of the monarchy, the Church, and the Army. I 
have examined the locks of Old Newgate, the silver keys 
of Versailles, the chased brass locks of Hampton Court. 
and the delicate fastenings of shagreen knife boxes. 
Much information I have gained indirectly in this way, 
realising, for one thing, that architects have few of the 
problems of mechanical engineers, other than to ensure 
the easy movement of doors and windows and the clock- 
hike precision of a good lock. (Locks can be defined as 
box fastenings, in which a movable bar or bolt is 
worked by the action of a key. There is a lengthy 
allusion to a lock in the twenty-first book of “The 
Odyssey,” and another is the third chapter of Nehemiah, 
to be precise, verse six. It is conjectured that the earliest 
locks were of simple design, consisting for the most part 
of wood. 

i * ae * 

There is an early Egyptian lock in the British Museum 
typical of the system of lock in use in the Middle East to 
this day. This form of lock works on the principle of a 
bolt, releasing three pins into corresponding grooves 
when the bolt 1s pushed home, a key raising them again. 
The Roman understood the possibilities of warded locks, 
but many years passed before the complicated devices of 
the Middle Aves made their appearance on-the Conti- 
nent. The Chinese first invented the lever, or tumbler, 
lock, but until specimens came to England attached to 
the tea chests in the late eighteenth century its use was 
unknown in this country. This design formed the basis 
of Bramah’s patent. Letter locks, the prototype of the 
modern combination locks, became popular in England 
about the time of the Reformation, the construction com- 
prising certain letters formed on rings, which were 
required to ibe formed into words before the locx would 
operate. From the ancient models all the principles of 
the modern lock have been taken. English smithery 
has always been noted for the wonderful examples of 
this, the highest form of the smith’s craft. There are 
wonderful locks to the oaken doors of the cathedrals, the 
“stokloks” of the fourteenth century, some of which 
must have been made at Dunstable and supplied to the 
Abbey of St. Albans, as well: as to the. churches of 
Leighton Beaudesart and Luton, and possibly to the 
curious church door at Salford, near Fenny Stratford. 
We are told of the achievements of one Mark Scaliot, 
a cunning smith of Elizabeth’s day, who produced a lock 
with a pine key, approximating in weight to two grains 
of gold. In the meantime the Germans were busy, and 
many locks of cunning design richly wrought rivalled the 
clock-working machines of Nuremberg. Tudor locks 
comprise the finest specimens of sixteenth-century art, 
and in this I doubt not the steelyard smiths wielded their 
hammers and shaped the metal with good intent. 

co * * * 


When Pepys was reorganising the affairs of the Navy 
and holding converse with the shipwrights of Chatham 
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soon after the Restoration, Henry Somerset first 1 
the invention of the detector lock. From the 
quarter of the eighteenth century to the presen} 
hundreds of patents have been granted for in 
ments in locks and fastenings. In 1784 Bramah pa 
his lock, which had a sliding bar with notches cu; 
edge, a design perfecting the earlier Chinese Lg 
architects of this period paid great attention | 
selection of locks. In this they were continuing t} 
ditions inspired by Sir Christopher’ Wren ar . 
men of his school, for:‘there were Tompions amo; 
lock makers when the elaborately chased brass; 
working with the click of a clock movement 
screwed to Dutch William’s oak doors at Hay 
Court. In the time of my lord Burlington, lock) 
described as “well-known fastenings for doors, 
in view of present-day prices the following infor 
is of interest, but it should be remembered that th} 
chasing power of money was then: five times the; 
of currency at pre-war rates. Plain stock-lock! 
from 10d. to 14d. each or more, s-bitted stocklock 
a long pipe Is. 6d., very strong s-bitted and y; 
stock-locks 7s., and plain brass locks from 55. | 
gs., but these were reserved for the best rooms. . 
the first floor brass knob’d locks in iron cases 
used at a cost of 3s. each. Double spring locks ¢o 
closet-door locks 1s. 4d., while pad, or secret, lock 
slits instead of pipes could be purchased for 1 
complete the list, plate stock locks cost 3s. 8d, 
stock-locks in shute cost 4s. 6d., brass-knob’d Io 
shute 6s. 6d., and very large iron-rimmed locks 
each. Such were the names and prices of th 
specified by William Kent, Brettingham, anc 
but the patrons of those days were willing on 
to go to £50 for something special. 


% * * * 


When I started this week’s chatter I had nm 
that the first half of my subject would have 
so long in the telling, but much remains to b 
and I must continue. If I had time I sho 
to re-examine the locks used by Soane at the 
or England. This architect was one of the fi 
recognise the merits of Jeremiah Chubb’s patent, 
was formed with six separate and distinct double< 
tumblers, with the addition of a detector. The 
tects who followed Soane made full use of thej 
fected inventions as and when they appeared 0 
market, or when described in the “ Architects’ and 
Engineers’ Journal’’ of the ’forties. In generé 
highest class locks of the eighteenth century ci 
the whole range of metal work sympathetic to ci 
architectural expression. The locks introduced ati 
Square for Alderman Beckford were rim locks of cl 
character. “Taylor, Pain, the Adam Brothers, I 
ton and Holland, favoured the mortice lock with! 
cut plates in brass, and a safety knob worked ind) 
dently of the main lock, for Lady Teazle at ! 
desired to keep out unwelcome intruders. 

Eighteenth century and other locks can be cf 
under the group system: there are “indoor” locké 
“outdoor’’ locks, and various sub-divisions of ? 
there are the draw-back locks of entrance doors. } 
are the wooden spring stock locks of back-doors. ! 
rooms there are the mortice, used after 1760, and i 
times finished with drop handles, as is the case ink 
ford-square ; the brass case, large in Wren’s day@ 
small towards the close of the eighteenth century; ! 
are the rim locks of the second and third-rate he 
and curious open latch locks which came into use * 
1790, and continued in favour for forty years. * 
1760 onwards the mortice lock was invariably use 
the best houses. Mortice locks with one bolt were ye 
“dead or closet locks”; the addition of a spring boll 
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KEYS OF VARIOUS NATIONALITIES AND DATES. 


(See Architectural Causerie.) 


lle to open it, gave it the title of two-bolt, and if 
tice was fitted with a private bolt it was called a 
yolt lock. 


a * x + 


n locks and their types we can discuss lock furni- 
‘appliances, by which the mechanism of the 
ngis setin motion. The best mortice locks com- 
wo knobs, a bolt knob, and two escutcheons with 

Sometimes drop handles are preferred to knobs, 
others it is thought advisable to introduce the 
ate of fiddle pattern, with the knobs or drops in 
Finger plates belong to the nineteenth century ; 
vas no need for such excrescences in the days of 
any ; neither were they required to protect grained 
ppled woodwork. I have chanced upon some 
ory and Copeland china finger-plates in my study 
furniture, at times I have so far forgot my ethics 
‘glass nlates, but in these enlightened days I am 
+ to follow the mode and omit ebony, oak, maple, 
lass, and china, and similar conceits from my 
ations. 


ng attempted a summary of all kinds of locks, it 
3 for me to talk of keys, and this I shall do in the 
(; wav. for their variety is legion. Key collecting 
ited in this country when the key-board became an 
jon in the great house. All the principal keys 
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were accounted for in this way, but the special keys were 
kept in a bunch at the housekeeper’s waist, and the 
butler guarded the large steel key to the wine cellar. 
Since those careful days we designers have evinced 
unusual interest in the fashioning of keys. We express 
satisfaction with the shape of the handle, the baluster 
formation of the stem, the intricate pattern of the ward, 
and the artistry of the whole. Where are the keys 
designed by Cellini. with orotesque figures forming part 
of the handles? Where are the silver Keys once the 
delight of Madame de Pompadour, the master keys 
owned by Lord Chesterfield and his compeers, that cost 
over 30s. each; the silver-gilt keys belonging to the wal- 
nut escritoires of the old ladies of Chelsea, and the iron 
knuckledusters of the Fleet Prison and the City 
Compter? With so many collectors about it is a wonder 
that the keys of the City churches remain in position. 
On page 529 will be seen some illustrations of 
keys belonging to different nationalities ; they exhibit 
characteristics of aristocratic aloofness, and all have 
played some part in the comedy of life. To-day locks, 
keys, and door furniture can be obtained equal in work- 
manship to the best examples of the past; as things go 
the cost is not excessive, but let the young architect 
beware of the cheap lock, the shoddy hinge, and tne 
tricky bolt, which, introduced on the score of economy, 
provide work for tinkers and worry for the poor tenant 
or owner. (See also double-page plate.) AERO. 
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VE surprise is sometimes expressed by English 
chitects at the very slight prestige which their 
wWofession enjoys outside its own membership. 
| the war the injustice of the lay estimate was 
icutely that some of the official leaders of the 
on were moved to indignant protest. It seemed 
climax had been reached. Government depart- 
tad shown that they thought no more highly of 
aces which the architect might render to society 
than the unenlightened public did in times of 
2 most distressing revelation. Offers of assist- 
om the Institute itself had been either ignored, 
sted to so limited an extent, and in a manner so 
jas to imply a doubt of the value of the services 
| By the more imaginative, dark suspicions were 
ined of a policy of studied neglect—a policy 
‘lin high quarters and intended deliberately to 
he entire architectural profession, to humiliate 
to throw discredit upon its pretensions. But if 
the explanations put forward at the time seemed 
‘Meet the case, it was because they begged the 
They took it for granted that the average 
, the profession as a whole, was competent and 
ved a complete education in the technique of 
ure. Make that assumption, and the attitude 
mblic and of the services. becomes indeed a 
Question it and the matter may assume 
complexion. 
are the facts? Taking the profession as it 
England, one has first to observe that a large 
om of those who style themselves architects 
oth in virtue of their capacities and of their 
ce, the most shadowy claims to the title. They 
t they are free to adopt it, and do so in an 
attach to themselves a dignity which their real 
' Could never command. ‘The absence of 
satory system of professional education adminis- 
' qualified authorities, and the fact that the 
) the architect is in consequence not defined by 
athament make the practice inevitable. Natur- 


vious cor espondenc 
the Royal Institute 
f Tuary, 1918, 


€ on this subject, readers are referred to the 
of British Architects, December 1917, and 
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(Architectural Education—A Criticism and a Programme“ 


By LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


ally the effect upon the lay mind re-acts prejudicially 
on the reputation of architects in general. Next it 
must be admitted that the great majority of architects 
practising in the country to-day are office-trained. Of 
these, some have endeavoured to increase their technical 
resources in the early days of their pupilage by attend- 
ing night classes, and later by occasional European 
excursions. But in the main their horizon has been that 
of the office; and though a number of them have risen 
to positions of great influence in the profession, that has 
been chiefly due to commercial ability, to social con- 
nections, or to personal popularity. tor the sphere of 
the architect is still one in which such values are of the 
greatest importance. 


Now, whatever may be the function of an architec- 
tural office, decidedly it is not ito undertake the 
systematic teaching of architecture. It would be dis- 
couraging to speculate upon the illusions possibly 
entertained by the Victorian parent when he paid the 
premium and approved the articles which were to ensure 
his son’s proper initiation into the art. Perhaps he saw 
the foundations being laid broad and deep ; imagined 
that somehow the head of the office had secreted a staff 
of expert instructors, specialists in every branch of 
architectural technique, whose business and plea- 
sure it would be to devote their whole time to 


instilling knowledge into the novitiate: believed 
that there existed somewhere out of sight, yet 
in the office, a  well-furnished constructional 
museum, galleries devoted to casts and models, 


and an extensive library. It is probable, however, that 
he thought none of these things, but was merely hypno- 
tised by the word “ practical.’? The precise form of his 
illusions is irrelevant to our subject. The results are 
not. They amount in effect to this: That real education 
in architecture is a thing which nine out of ten architects 
have simply escaped. And of that fact the outside 
world has had. extensive and painful experience. 
Lastly, it has to be conceded that the attempts made to 
organise architectural education scientifically are too 
recent for the fruits to be apparent except amongst a 
younger generation that has scarcely emerged into the 
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field of independent practice. Moreover, those attempts 

have been so lacking in co-ordination and have been so 

little assisted by the policy of the Institute, that they 
have not been able to accomplish more than a small 
fraction of what they ought to have done. 

In the light of these facts, is it any wonder that 
Government departments are at one with the public in 
treating the architectural profession with less confidence 
and respect than they accord to the medical or legal 
profession? An accredited system of education, univer- 
sally operative, alone can give any sort of guarantee of 
competence. Without that, architects in general cannot 
reasonably expect their claims to be acknowledged, for 
they cannot rightly establish them. It is nothing to the 
point that here and there architects have survived office 
routine ; have, in spite of it, acquired a real knowledge of 
their art. They have done so because they possessed 
abnormal ability and enthusiasm. Such men are not 
representative. If to them be added that other, still 
smaller, minority who have received a French or 
American training, and who have yet elected to practise 
in England, they are altogether too few to leaven the 
profession as a whole. The body can be judged only as 
a body—and so judged it is found wanting. 

The root of the matter is education. Until that is put 
right nothing else can be. From time to time there have 
been rumours that the authorities of the Institute were 
addressing themselves to this urgent task. About 
eighteen months ago it was privately reported that the 
heads of the recognised schools were to be summoned to 
confer with the Board of Architectural Education, and 
that a broad, comprehensive scheme of reform would be 
evolved as a result. But a species of inertia appears to 
paralyse the Institute in these matters. We are pre- 
sented with the spectacle of all the preliminaries to move- 
ment—debates and so forth. Committees are understood 
to be receiving evidence and preparing reports. There 
are even hints of impending action. It is impressive, 
and our expectations are duly raised. But nothing hap- 
pens ; and so long is it since our hopes were first excited 
that we are almost driven to suspect that it is intended 
that nothing shall happen. 

The present position which the Institute occupies in 
regard to architectural education is essentially false. To 
embark upon a detailed indictment of that position would 
require more space than can here be devoted to the 
purpose : but the main points can briefly be given :— 

(1) The Institute is not an association of experts in 
architectural education, nor even of persons who 
have, as a rule, received a systematic training. It 
is such a body as would naturally be the product of 
a transitional period in the development of a 
profession. The qualifications of its members are 
varied to a degree, and the aggregate contains 


(2) Whilst very properly not attempting to und) 


(3) The Committee—called the Board of Archite 


' 


3 


elements that were admitted because it was e 
ent to admit them, and for no other reason. 


the teaching of architecture, the Institut) 
assumes, asone of its functions, the respons) 
of holding examinations and granting educe 
qualifications. | 


Education—which is entrusted with the busin; 
devising and controlling the examinations, ¢; 
its authority from the Council of the Institu 
members being appointed by the Council; ar 
Council itself is elected by general suffrage | 
that are rarely, if ever, related to education. | 


(4) A proportion of the members chosen to ser 


the Board are by vocation engaged in tea 
But of these some are merely co-opted and} 
no voting powers; and the selection of thee) 
in both categories—whether as voting or; 
voting members—is not based on equitable: 
ciples of representation. S| 


é . . . ¥ 
(5) From the policy of the Board it 1s evident th; 


expert members carry far less weight in ci 
than do the general practitioners, though ame 
are sometimes indifferently instructed in the 
nique of architectural education, and can 
best devote to the subject only the incidental: 
tion of their very brief leisure. : 


(6) Through its Board of Architectural Educatic 


Institute continues to commit itself to anol 
system of examinations centralised in Lone 
system inherently vicious in that it directly e 
ages office-pupilage, cramming, instructi¢ 
correspondence, and the maintenance of t 
machinery of hack education. Only in the 
the Intermediate Examination is any re 
alternative permitted to students. The 
every stage of the Final—the qualifying € 
tion, without passing which no candidate 
become an Associate of the Institute—is 
vested in the hands of the London Board 
is thus established a complete divorce bi 
the authorities responsible for teaching and 
charged with the business of examining. — 
latter, the nominees of the Board, are cons! 
competent to judge of candidates’ ab 
purely external evidence obtained under 
and abnormal conditions. The whole p 

a centralised Board, imposing arbitrary 
leaving to chance the methods of pr 
them, ignores the lessons of educational 
and modern practice. It is a simple an 


| 
| 


That in brief is the case against the Institute. 
a case that in various forms has been stated bef 
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ever been met by any logical defence; and it can- 
»>so met. The path of reform is clear, and has 
een pointed out on many occasions. As it still 
is to be adopted, its outline may be indicated 
Those professions which enjoy real prestige 
lelegated to the universities the work of educat- 
xamining, and granting standard qualifications 
ir members. In this respect the Institute cannot 
ter than follow the example of the most powerful 
‘sional body in the country—the General Medical 
il. For academic status is what the architect 
»s to place him on the same footing as the doctor. 
and nothing less than that, will secure for him 
yileges and authority he is at present denied. 
achieve this end the first necessary step would be 
e Council of the Institute to appoint an ad hoc 
‘ttee composed of (1) the heads of the recognised 
s; (2) experts in architectural education repre- 
z the Council. This committee should be charged 
ye duty of devising a curriculum for the Degree 
chelor of Architecture that would justify the 
te in accepting the Final Examination of such 
course as equivalent to the Institute’s own Final 
nation. So that a graduate in Architecture would, 
ue of his being a graduate, be eligible for 
nas an Associate of the Institute. Within three 
s of its appointment the Committee should be 
sd to present to Council a report definitely for- 
ng its proposals. (Bearing in mind the object to 
ieved, it might confidently be assumed that the 
tee would recommend that the course should— 
at for the ordinary medical degree of M.B., Ch.B. 
over at least five years.) The Council would 
a position to approach tne Universities and to 
them to include within their curricula the 
epared under its direction. As a number of 
WSities already possess architectural schools, and 
‘degrees in Architecture, the request would 
less than might appear at first sight. Granted 
emic authorities were sufficiently consulted in 
tation of the scheme, its immediate and 


St GEORGES HAL! 
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universal acceptance by the Universities would be a 
foregone conclusion. 

In the interests of the profession it would be neces- 
sary to provide some safeguard that would ensure an 
approximately uniform level being maintained through- 
out the courses in each University, and to see that the 
Final Examination in all cases reached the requisite 
standard. This could most effectively be done by 
making the professors in charge of the schools, tpso 
facto, Members of the Institute’s Board of Architectural 
Education: and by making it a condition that the 
external examiners in Architecture, nominated by the 
Universities, should be persons approved by the Board 
as a whole. The Board would in effect become the 
instrument whereby the Institute supervised the 
administrative aspect of architectural education and 
preserved its equilibrium. What has so far been advo- 
cated is really an extended application of principles 
already permitted to operate in the case of the Insti- 
tute’s Intermediate Examination. But more than that 
remains to be done. A time-limit—say 1930—must 
be declared by the Institute, after which its own cen- 
tralised examinations will be discontinued and be 
superseded by those of the University School. That 
final step is essential if the problem is to be completely 
solved : and a complete solution alone is adequate to the 
case: 

Certain obligations, corollaries of the programme 
here set forth, would devolve upon the Institute, The 
influence of the Council would be required to secure 
that any important schools not now having academic 
rank were duly affiliated to Universities; to encourage 
officially the creation of new University Schools; and 
to do everything possible toward obtaining financial 
assistance for the endowment and equipment of archi- 
tectural education generally. The benefits which 
would accrue from the whole policy advocated are 
incalculable. The Institute would be freed from a 
technical responsibility which it is unfitted to dis- 
charge, architectural education would be established 
on a broad and reputable basis, and the change would 


DETAILS OF 
GALLERY IN MAIN HALL, 


DETAILS OF GALLERY IN 


MAIN HALL, ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


(Measured and drawn by David Jones, Liverpool School of Architecture.) 
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be effected without inflicting any injuries. Part-time 
and short-course training would automatically be 
eliminated. Decentralisation, accompanied by the 
enforcement of a minimum standard, would foster a 
healthy spirit of rivalry amongst the schools. The 
claim for Parliamentary Registration would be 
irresistibly strengthened. And the prestige of the 
profession would be assured beyond question. 


It is not as if the Institute were being urged to’ 


indulge in an untried experiment. The examples of 
France and America exist to show what the results 
would be. In the former the Beaux Arts is virtually 
a University of Fine Arts. In the latter, between a 
dozen and twenty universities award degrees in archi- 
tecture. The profound difference between the posi- 
tion which the architect occupies in those countries 
and the position which he occupies in this is sufficient 
proof of the success of the academic system. Nor need 
it be feared that the Institute, if it released its present 
strangulating grip on architectural education, would 
lose any authority as a professional body. It would 
no more do so than the British Medical Association 
has done. Its real services would continue to be as 
indispensable to the welfare of the profession as they 
have been in the past. Every graduate in architecture 
would find it necessary in his own interests to join the 
Institute, whilst the fact of membership being 
ultimately limited to persons with academic qualifica- 
tions would add enormously to the power of the Inst1- 
tute itself. Surely now, at this time of general 
reconstruction, the profession should see to it that its 
own house is put in order, m 


[It is unnecessary for us to add that Mr. Budden’s 
challenging article is published entirely without preju- 
dice. The policy of this journal is to represent all phases 
of opinion on questions of architectural interest; and we 
shall be only too glad to open our columns to a full dis- 
cussion of the matters at issue—EDs. A.]J.] 


Collective Thinking by Architects and 
Public 


N the course of an address before the Washington 
State ‘Chapter, American Institute of Architects 
(reported in the “ American Architect”), Mr. Carl F. 

Gould, head of the Department of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Washington, said that what we need is, first of 
all, more collective thinking, both on the part of the 
architect and on the part of the public, and until we do 
think more nearly alike it is doubtful whether we will 
make progress towards a permanent architecture. I am 
sure I perceive protest, protest against uniformity—it 
has been our slogan above all to be original. The public 
says, build me a house, I don’t care what or how; the 
only condition I make is, it shall have absolutely no 
semblance to its neighbours. Any suburban street in 
any American town is evidence of this fact. A hetero- 
geneous assortment of every period and type, and the 
whole commonplace, misfit, sterile, and terrifying in its 
ugliness. 

The newer education shows tendencies toward 

a more rational and greater uniformity of method. 
It does not discard historic precedent; it brings 
into the foreground the great masterpieces of the 
past for inspiration; it analyses them in_ terms 
of the then existing conditions, but, above all, it 
teaches us to solve our present-day problems into terms 
of practical requirements, conditions of construction, 
materials, locality, and climate. It remains for our 
educational process to be willing to search our greater 
universal tendencies and develop our thought in_ their 
direction. However much we older men may be able to 
adjust our thinking process to the newer order, for the 
newer order is coming as certain as day follows dawn, we 
can never do so with the agility of the embryonic archi- 


i919. 


| 
tect or the student who is now getting his ground 
established. Our schools of architecture should | 
most fertile preparatory field for the mould in wh 
eventually must find a niche. We can only hesita 
forecast what this mould will be, and prepare impe: 
our courses of instruction for the boys who conte: 
pursuing them. . 

Two things. Mr. Gould urges, are to be ave 
the following of historic precedent with sud 
servility as to create misfits; and the utter ignor; 
precedent and creation of sterile mot of individ| 
No architect’s education could, we believe, be cons| 
complete without an intelligent understanding of h 
styles, without being able to interpret the subtle 
of the Greek, the sumptuous dignity of the Ree 
the austere aspiring quality of the medizevalist. | 
student’s problems will by no means close at this 
He must be taught the processes of analysing a pit 
accurately in terms of its conditions ; be able to redi 
complex into its component elements, sense the ess) 
of a problem, place them in their relative orde 
equal skill, whether the plan of a workman’s cotta; 
industrial plant or a courthouse. All the wh} 
thoughts must be shot through with an awakened} 
of relative truth in form of proportion. This se} 
pure beauty to be attained variously by drawing 
life, modelling in clay, exercises in colour, and |) 
abstract study of form or zsthetics. 

In this analysis of instruction we cannot omit thet 
of mathematics and of construction, the necéss 
which is well recognised. 


Just as the figure o 
fully clothed is his flesh and blood, full of actiona 
in living, is only possible if the bone framework 
so a knowledge of the framework of art or struef 
its members must be thoroughly attained. / 


The Plates Described 


Southampton War Memorial. 
HIS design, which is now on view at the 
Academy War Memorials Exhibition, 1 
resting variant of the Whitehall cenotaph. 
more elaborate than its famous prototype, butn 
think, so successful. The gain in ornament is 
that clear-cut austerity which is the Whitehall 
ment’s peculiar charm. | 


Some Old Keys. 

These keys—all charming examples of the 1 

craft—should be studied in conjunction with 
“ Architectural Causerie” on page 528. 


Office Buildings at Waterloo. 
The illustrations in this issue show a sectiO: 

facades to the approach road of the recoms 
Waterloo. The building has an important sit 
being the most prominent elevation to be seen fr 
York Road approach. Hence the engineers anc 
tect have rightly given it a distinct elevational tre¢! 
A general plan of the new lay-out was publish’ 
week, together with photographic and other vie 
cluding a drawing of the entrance for foot passit 
which occupies a position adjacent to the fagac 
illustrated. The architectural work was desigit 
Mr. J. R. Scott, architectural assistant_to Mr. » 
Szlumper, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer. The who’ 
is being carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Hawes, A.M.Inst.C.E., assistant engineer f 
works. ; 


I 


oes 


i — 


A Student’s Drawing. | 

This is one of a large number of well-drav 
cleanly rendered compositions of Classic and 
sance elements presented by first-year certifica’ 
degree students of the Liverpool School of A: 
ture. It is typical of the excellent work that 1 
turned out by students of the seaport university. 
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ety of form in the exhibits were the sole test of 
exhibition such as that which is now being held 
3urlington House, a mere casual glance would be 
‘t to enable the visitor to pronounce it a distinct 
| But since quality is a not unimportant con- 
on, it is impossible for the unbiassed critic to 
so completely favourable a judgment. Here 
igns for monuments and memorials of all sorts 
os, ranging from huge piles of masonry to simple 
from stained-glass windows to illuminated manu- 
from sculptured figures to tablets and tapestries. 
‘spite the variety of subjects and the very fair 
level of technical execution displayed, the 
of the designs must, on the whole, be adjudged 
y)derate. It seems as though designers generally 
‘king in a groove, and have neither the courage 
ability to get out of it. In this exhibition there 
rly 400 exhibits ; yet barely a round dozen of them 
said to have a distinct individuality of their own, 
entirely worthy of the occasion that has brought 
rth. 
ag sculpture, there are numbers of life-size figures 
entional poses, meant to express certain charac- 
; Or emotions; yet, in most cases, were it not for 
wiption in the catalogue, one would never know 
iey really are. There are numbers of models for 
als of the familiar pedestal-and-group type, all 
*a strong family likeness one to another, and 
being of the sort that resemble nothing more 
an shipwrecked mariners on a rock The 
f crowding a bunch of crudely realistic figures 
orm of absurdly limited capacity, so that they 
be in imminent danger of falling off, 1s now so 
ly discredited that one cannot but be distressed 
that it is still resorted to by sculptors who are 
‘of better things. On the whole, it cannot be 
it the exhibition, in the matter of sculpture, shows 
ig that reaches a high plane as an imaginative 
fon—anything that is truly and recognisably 
ical of the great war. It must of course be 
ely difficult to convey in the material terms of 
and stone any abstract expression of the profound 
i emotions stirred by the war; yet one thing is 
; never will anything really fine be accomplished 
e perfunctory recourse to trite and commonplace 
e 


chitectural designs are mostly of good average 
articularly the smaller objects, such as tablets, 
, triptychs, and so forth; but if one thing is 
strated more than another by the exhibition it 1s 
ue of simple Roman lettering for memorial pur- 
The commemorative panels and medallions, with 
tcised or printed inscriptions, are among the most 
e things in the whole exhibition. 
impossible in the space at our disposal to deal 
ren a tithe of the exhibits: so the following brief 
ire concerned only with a few of the more promi- 
bjects that caught the eye during an afternoon’s 
of the exhibition. The first thing to attract the 
nis a model of the Great War Cross, standing in 
uurtyard. This is the design of Sir Reginald 
eld, R.A., and a replica of it is to be erected by 
ywerial War Graves Commission in British and 
ion war cemeteries abroad. The cross stands on 
agonal base, and is of heroic dimensions. There 
iething singularly appropriate about this great 
1 of sacrifice, which is to stand sentinel over the 
of the Empire’s illustrious dead in all narts of the 
Inside the building, the octagon is largely devoted 
sculpture groups, one of the most effective being 
ntitled “Humanity and the New Age,” by Mr. 
. Wyon, representing a female helmeted figure, 
z forward somewhat in the manner of Rodin’s 
eur, and drawing a babe to her side with her right 
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arm, upon which is a shield. A fine group, this, full of 
tenderness and possessed of a peculiar brooding spirit. 

Beyond, in Gallery VI., the principal exhibit is a full- 
size model of the Great War Stone designed by Sir E. L. 
Lutyens, A.R.A., and to be erected in the war ceme- 
teries abroad. The stone is a simple oblong, standing 
upon a base of three steps. There isa nobility inits stark 
simplicity that could never be achieved in a more 
elaborate design ; and the whole effect is heightened by 
the inscription that it bears in beautiful Roman characters 
on its sides: “ Their Name Liveth for Evermore.” ‘The 
stone has much in common with the Whitehall Cenotaph, 
of which, by the way, there is a perfect little model in 
Gallery VII. Sir Edwin Lutyens shows an interesting 
though rather more ornate version of his famous White- 
hall monument in the Southampton War Memorial 
(No. 334). This is illustrated on the frontispiece of this 
issue. The Spalding War Memorial (Nos. 290, etc., also 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens) is an excellent piece of formal 
design, with the war stone in the centre. One of the 
features of Gallery VII. is a model of a “ Pantheon of the 
Five Dominions,” a fine domed composition in the 
Byzantine manner. (Mr. Robert W. S. Weir, architect ; 
sculpture by Mr. Gilbert Bayes; decoration by Mr. H. 
Wilson. ) 

No. 342 shows an interesting design in the Classic 
manner for a War Memorial Art Gallery at Aberdeen, 
by Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie and A. G. R. 
Mackenzie, the principal feature being a concave colon- 
naded front. In this gallery (VI.) there are also eleven 
cartoons for stained glass by that accomplished artist Mr. 
C. W. Whall. These are worthy of close study, as much 
for their sincerity of draughtsmanship as for their suita- 
bility to purpose. 

Exhibits that will be studied by most with intense 
though painful interest are the three specimens of regi- 
mental headstones (308), which are to be erected by the 
Imperial War Graves Commission in British and 
Dominion war cemeteries abroad. These are quite 
simple in design, incorporating the regimental badge, 
name. number, and regiment, with, in some cases, a brief 
inscription and a religious symbol. 

Mr. T. F. Wilson exhibits an effective water-colour 
(299), “ Design for a War Memorial,” somewhat similar 
in inspiration to Bartholomew’s “ Monument Aux Morts,”’ 
in Pére Lachaise. 

The colonnaded screen is employed with considerable 
effect by Mr. Edward Maufe in his Ilkley War Memorial 
design (364); and another interesting scheme in which 
the colonnade is used 1s that of Mr. Hubert Gregory 
(369), who, however, diminishes the value of his hori- 
zontal masses by perching an isolated column above 
them. Some delightful examples of lettering on bronze, 
slate, or parchment are to be seen in Nos. 249 (Mr. N. W. 
Britton), 252 (Messrs. C. A. LI. Roberts and W. H. O. 
Tennant—exhibited by the Birmingham Guild, Ltd.), 
254 (Mr. Ane ReGib). 255 (Mr M. C. Oliver), 240 
(Messrs. Graily Hewitt and Allan F. Vigers), 246 (Mr. 
Christopher St. John), and 232 (Mr. C. Coleman). 

The Johnson memorial tablet (No. 241—Mr. Bert 
Hollander) is particularly good, but what need is there 
to call the great lexicographer “ celebrated ” ? 

Of panel and pediment memorials there are a number 
of excellent examples, including Mr. E. Guy Dawber’s 
“Design for War Memorial to East Anglhans,’ G.E.R. 
Offices (No. 121), and Mr. H. H. Jewell’s “Regimental 
Memorial” (114). There are many other well-designed 
architectural panels which, to our great regret. we have 
no space to mention here. Of the many positive inepti- 
tudes we will, of our charity, say nothing. The exhibi- 
tion, as a whole. 1s full of interest. Many of the exhibits 
are excellent of their kind; but the really great war 
memorial has yet to be designed. 


THE 


1K expedite the preparation and carry- 

ing out of State-aided housing 
schemes the Scottish Board of Health 
have issued a memorandum which gives 
the summary of procedure to be followed 
in preparing the details for the approval 
of the Board. When the local authority 
has determined the number of houses re- 
quired, and the number they propose to 
erect, they should then proceed as follows : 


Selection and Acquisition of Sites. 

Select a site or sites provisionally and 
have them inspected by an officer of the 
Board. On receipt of his report the 
Board will indicate whether the area or 
areas meet with their approval.. Where it 
is proposed to erect houses on several sites 
it is not necessary to delay the submission 
of an application for approval of a site 
until all the required sites have been 
selected. The Board will in such cases 
consider applications for approval of indi- 
vidual sites. 

When the Board have given their provi- 
sional approval of a site, the negotiations 
for acquisition should be entrusted to the 
district valuer. When the terms and con- 
ditions on which the site can be acquired 


have been ascertained, application for the - 


Board’s formal approval of the site should 
be made, together with the particulars re- 
quired by the Form A. This form, :copies 
of which may be obtained from the Board, 
asks for particulars with regard to the 
locality, area, cost, and name of the owner 
of the site, the number of houses to be 
erected, and the proposals of the local 
authority as to water supply, sewerage, 
scavenging, and lighting. ; 


Appointment of Architect. 

Appoint a qualified architect on, condi- 
tion that his fees will not exceed those 
prescribed by the Institute of Scottish 
Architects and approved by. the Board. 
Intimate the appointment to the Board, 
- stating that it is made subject to the above 
condition. The names and addresses of 
the architects on the panel lists will be 
found in the Board’s Circulars of Feb- 
ruary 22 and May 14, 1919. The» Board 
do not, however, insist on the appointment 
of a panel architect, and the appointment 
of an architect need not be delayed pend- 
ing the acquisition of a site. He-can 
meantime be proceeding as in the next 
paragraph. 


Preparation of House Plans. 

Proceed with the preparation of the 
plans, sections, and elevations of the pro- 
posed houses. The architect’s attention 
should be drawn to suggestions in the 
the Board’s Memorandum. of July, 1918, 
and to selected plans andi designs issued 
in June, 1919, copies of which have been 
forwarded to the local authority, and may 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
23, Forth Street, Edinburgh. . When 
these plans have been finally adjusted and 
adopted by tthe local authority, they should 
be submitted for the Board’s formal ap- 
proval, together with the particulars re- 
quired by the Form B, which include 
details as to the number of houses of 
various types to be erected, the number of 
houses to the acre, and the accommodation 
provided. 


Preparation of Lay-out Plan. 
Prepare a lay-out plan as soon as the 
Board indicate that the selected site is 
suitable. This plan also should be sub- 
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mitted informally as a pencil sketch in 
the first instance. When the plan has 
been adjusted and adopted by the local 
authority it should be submitted to the 
Board for formal approval, together with 
the particulars required by Form C, These 
particulars deal with the area of the site, 
streets, open spaces, and land reserved for 
building sites and other purposes, and the 
details to be shown on the lay-out plan. 
It is preferable that the street sections re- 
ferred to in the next paragraph should be 
submitted at the same time, but only if 
no delay will be incurred. 


Street Works. 

If any street works require to be 
executed, submit longitudinal sections 
showing the present ground level and the 
finished surface, and also type cross sec- 
tions showing the proposed! construction. 
Invitations to tender should be made by 
advertisement. When the above sections 
have been approved by the Board, specifi- 
cations and schedules should be prepared 
and tenders obtained. A _ list of all 
tenders received, showing the amount of 
each-tender and the name and address of 
each tenderer, the tender with priced 
schedule-which it is proposed to accept, 
and the next two lowest tenders should be 
submitted for the Board’s approval before 
any offer is accepted. 

If desired the street works may be 
carried out administratively by direct 
labour, In that case an estimate of the 
cost of carrying out the works, together 
with a specification containing the 
schedule of prices on which the estimate 
is based, should be submitted for the 
Board’s . approval. This application 
should. be accompanied by a statement 
giving the reasons for proceeding by 
direct labour, and the number of men pro- 
posed to be employed. 


Other Services. 
Concurrently with the above, considera- 
tion should be given to the arrangements 
to be made for the expeditious execution 
of the works required for the provision of 
water, sewerage, and lighting services. 


Appointment of Measurer: Supply of 
Building Materials. 

Pending formal. approval of the type 
plans, appoint an independent measurer 
on the condition that his fees will not 
exceed those to be prescribed by the 
Faculty of Surveyors and approved by the 
Board. Intimate the appointment to the 
Board, stating that it is made subject to 
the above condition. In districts where it 
is the practice for the architect to act as 


measurer, the Board would be prepared to . 


consider an application for approval to a 
joint appointment, but they are of opinion 
that, wherever practicable, an indepen- 
dent appointment of a measurer should be 


" made. 


The measurer should obtain from the 
Board a copy of their Specificational Notes 
and thereafter arrange for an early meet- 
ing with one of the Board’s surveyors with 


a view to an adjustment of the general 


specification of works. This is desirable 
to obtain uniformity of practice through- 
out the country, and to obviate unneces- 
sary revision of the specification and 
schedules of quantities when submitted in 
draft form. The preparation of the 
specifications and schedules of quantities 
should then be put in hand by the 
measurer, and he should have regard to 


- below the valuation of the propert: 


their valuation is challenged, by < 


the arrangements made by the Diri 
Building Materials Supply for the} 
of materials. These arrangement! 
relative price lists, are set forth 
Board’s Circular of June 16, 1919, 

being lithographed or issued t 
tractors, the specifications and sc, 
of quantities should be submitted 
Board in draft form. 


Submission of Tenders, 

When the draft specification 
schedules of quantities have been ay 
by the Board, invitations to tender} 
be made by advertisement. When | 
have been received and considered: 
local authority, a list showing the | 
of each tender and the name and 
of each tenderer, the tender with, 
schedule which it is proposed to : 
and the next two lowest tenders, 
be submitted for the Board’s 4 
before any offer is accepted. 


General. j 
No binding agreement should } 
as regards (a) the acquisition of s 
the appointment of architec 
measurer, and (c) the accepta 
ders and carrying out of any 
nected with the scheme, until 
approval to the proposals 
obtained. The Board’s approva 
be necessary to the-terms of the D; 
Charter or Disposition before th 
tion of the ‘site. can be 
completed. 


Temporary Housing Accomm 

The Scottish Board of Heal 
prepared to consider any prope 
local authority for the provisio 
porary housing accommodation by 
of Army huts. In a Circular 
T.P., No. X. 1919, the Boar 
the cost of acquiring, adiapti 
erecting the huts, and of ob 
land on which the huts may 
approved by the Board, would 
as part of the cost of the local g 
housing scheme under Section 1 
Housing, Town Planning, etc. (St 
Act, 1919, and would rank for 
assistance accordingly. The 
would also be prepared to consent 
rowing for the purchase and  re-erei 
these huts, the period of repaymer 
loan being a matter for consider 
each individual case. i 

The Board will be glad to consit 
proposals on these lines submitted | 
by any local authority, and to furrh 
ticulars of suitable available arn 
Arrangements have been made VI 
Surplus Government Property ]3 
Board whereby huts will be sold | 
authorities in’ priority to any ot 
chaser at a discount of 33 1agp 


termined by the Disposal Board, 01 


pendent valuer. Where huts at! 
exist in any district and the local ah 
propose to acquire any of the 
Board will be glad to receive pait 
to decide as to whether the type 
approved. The arrangements 
are only to be regarded as tempor) 
emergency measures to tide over ? 
sent difficulty, and that local aut? 
must, at the same time, proceed, ! 
expedition, to formulate schemes)! 
erection of permanent houses. 
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often been stated in this journal 
elsewhere that architects have 
uind in the more technical depart- 
their business, especially in con- 
nth engineering formulas. This 
_been specially noticeable in rela- 
srro-concrete construction ; every 
| again complaints are made 
re is too much algebra and 
symbolism used. From this 
> question of the relative merits 
a calculation and graphic calcu- 
if these were antagonistic to one 
| The real difficulty, however, has 
arisen owing to the fact that, as 
ng formulas developed, no doubt 
uid of a generous use of graphic 
_the expense of reproducing the 
prevented their being published 
the most expensive books. In 
ys it is different; diagrams are 
ively cheap, text-books are better 
1, and great advances have been 
yards giving graphic calculation 
roper status. 
r difficulty has reference to the 
‘Statics itself apart from the ques- 
taphics. The subject of statics 
sped tremendouslv in the last fifty 
ng to the demands of steel and 
in general building construction, 
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Formule v. Graphics 


By ROBERT F. SHERAR, ARCHITECT. 


but, owing to the very nature of this 
development, which has been gradual, 
statics has only developed piecemeal, the 


- result being that there is no elementary 


treatise which one could say was either 
convincing or complete. One gets a little 
in this book with special reference to 
one subject, and a little in that with refer- 
ence to another subject, and one requires 
to string them all together ‘to form a com- 
plete conception which will be of any real 
or practical value. A very curious example 
is given in a well-known text-book, where 
the stresses in the various members of a 
Warren girder are all calculated, both 
graphically and by formula, showing that 
the two sets of calculation do not agree. 
The author, while stating that doubtless 
they should agree, declares himself unable 
to say why they do not. This coming from 
an accredited authority is certainly not 


encouraging. 
As a matter of fact it can be easily 
demonstrated that the results by the 


graphic method are correct and the other 
wrong in various important points. The 
girder is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 3, and 
has to sustain a rolling load of two tons 
per foot, supported on the bottom flange 
and of sufficient length to cover the entire 
length of girder, 120ft. The length of the 
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girder is divided into six bays, forming a 
series of equilateral triangles of 20-ft. sides. 
The weight of the truss is not considered. 
Supposing the load to advance from left to 
right, a reciprocal diagram is constructed 
to show the stresses as each bay in rota- 
tion is covered by the load. These 
stresses are then collected in a table, and 
the maximum tensional and compressive 
stresses produced in each bar are taken as 
the stresses on which to design the truss. 
The author says the labour by this method 
is, of course, very great; it is really only 
about half an hour’s work. Two of these 
cases are shown in Figs. 2 and 4 for the 
conditions shown in Figs. 1 and 3 respec- 
tively. The shear at the supports is equa] 
to the reactions in each case, and the shear 
at each bay is got by subtracting the 
ioad on each bay in rotation, as shown by 
vertical hatching on the shear diagrams. 
These agree with the loads on the load 
line 4 to 8 (Fig. 2) and 3 to 8 (Fig. 4), from 
which the reciprocal diagrams are drawn. 

Up to this point the only calculation call- 
ine for any remark is that for the reactions. 
For the loading on Fig. 1 the three forty- 
ton loads being symmetrical in themselves 
can be taken as acting at their eq. 
between 6 and 7, giving for left- 
hand reaction 40 X 3 = 120 tons X 4 bays 
+ 6 bays = 80 tons, to which has to be 
added the 20 tons X 2 bays + 6 bays = 
6 2-3 tons. Total 862-3 tons, which, sub- 
tracted from the ‘total load of 140 tons, 
leaves 53 1-3 tons for the right-hand re- 
action. The various stresses can now be 
scaled from the reciprocal diagrams, and 
if accurate results are desired it would be 
difficult to imagine a more easy problem : 
for every length on the reciprocal diagram 
of which we require the calculated value 
(for both flanges and braces) forms one 
side of an equilateral triangle, of which 
the various altitudes are known as on the 
load ime. We have therefore only to mul- 
tiply these by 1.1547, as shown on Fig. 6, 
to get the length of the side of any tri- 
angle on the reciprocal diagram and add 
these together for the various bars as re- 
quired, as follows: In Fig. 2 the stress in 
bar 19 1 = 53 1-3 X 1.1547 = 61.584, the 
stress in 15, 16 = 3 X 1.1547 = 38.40, 
the stress in 16 (61.584 X 2) + 
(38.49 + 2) = 142.41, etc., 1.1547 being 
the secant of 30 deg., the angle the bars 
make with the vertical equals the length of 
bar, 20 ft., divided by the vertical height, 
17.32. The total results are given in the 
table below, the first and third columns 
being from the book referred to, and the 
middle column calculated as above, show- 
ing that the graphic method is correct for 
all intents and) purposes, while the calcu- 
lated method is very wrong. 


I-3 
5 —) 


By seale from Correctcalcul.as By calcul. 


No recip. diag. descbed. above formula at 
of max. max. from recip.diag. fault. 
Bar ten. com, max, max, max. max. 

ten. com ten. com. 
110 — 115 — 115.47 96 116.48 
10 11 115 — 115,47 — 116.43 96 
10 8 58 — 57.735 —_ 63.51 — 
vat — 115 — 115.47 — 115.47 
L112, 4 74 3.718 72,169 8.66 77.94 
dey) 150 — 150.111 — 155.88 — 
12 13 7 4 72.169 8.718 77.94 8.66 
13 1 — 184 — 184.752 — 184.75 
13 14 15 638 14.434 87.528 24.05 47.15 
14 6 196 — 196.299 — 202.07 _ 
14 15 38 15 37.528 14.485 47.15 24.05 
15 1 centre — 207 — 207.846 — 207.85 
15 16 38 15 as the load recedes the stresses 


are symetrically similar to those above. 


Where the formula is wrong will be seen 
by a glance at Fig. 3. The total load on 


THE 


girder never exceeds 40 X 5, whereas the 
formula assumes the load as distributed, 
and therefore giving 4o X 6. Hence the 
top boom stresses are given correctly, 
because the bending moment at the 
centres of these bars agrees with the ordi- 
nates to a parabola of which the centre 


ordinate is 2 but the bottom boom 


stresses. are all too large, as they should 
have been taken from ordinates cut off by 
chords to the parabola. Again, the 
stresses in the braces are all too large, as 
they have been taken from the shear curve 
CDE F (Fig. 4), while the actual shear 
values as shown never reach, this curve at 
the proper apex points. 

The maximum shear value for Bay 5 
occurs when the load is over 8 to 5, as 
shown on Fig. 2, and by symmetry on 
Bay 6 when load 1s receding—that i is when 
over 6 to 3—both as noted on Fig. 4 
amounting to 33 1-3 tons. A similar re- 
mark refers to the maximum shear in 
Bays 7 and 4, amounting to 63 1-3 tons. 
Fig, 5 shows the shear ial pwdan for an 
actually distributed load over Bays 8 to-5, 
and as the weight of such a girder itself 
would amount to about twenty tons, it 
should be added ‘as shown by dotted line. 
The most peculiar result of the formula 
calculation is the tensional stress in 
bar 1 10, which could not possibly occur, 
but the most interesting part of it is the 
ey that the distributed load formula 
has for the actual conditions, as shown by 
the fact that while a tensional stress of .96 
is given, which could never occur, and a 
compressive stress of 116.43, which is too 
large, the actual stress is the algebraic 


sum of these two, viz., 116.43 — .96 = 
A 
WHITECHAPEL HOUSING AND 


TOWN-PLANNING EXHIBITION. 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, in co- operation with the 
Trustees of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
has arranged for a Housing and Town 
Planning “Exhibition to be held at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. The exhibition 
will be opened on November 4 at 3.30 
p.m. by Mrs. S. A. Barnett, C.B.E. The 
chair will be taken by the Right Hon. 
Lord Burnham. The exhibition will re- 
main open for four weeks, closing on 
November 30. There will be no charge 
for admission. Foremost among the 
exhibits will be the schemes prepared by 
local authorities under the new Housing 
Act. Plans and lay-outs will be exhibited 
showing what has been done, and what 
may be done in the future. The Ministry 
of Health is co-operating with the Associa- 
tion in this section of the Exhibition, and 
the “ Daily Express ’’ models of approved 
houses will be on view. Plans, lay-outs, 
and photographs of war-time housing 
schemes will occupy a large and important 
section, 

The Letchworth Garden City will be 
illustrated by the material which has been 
collected by the Association. Photographs 
and plans of the second Garden City at 
Welwyn will also be exhibited. Another 
section will deal specially with town- 
planning and civic surveys. The work of 
public utility societies in the past will be 
shown by plans and _ photographs. 
Schemes which public utility societies 
have in hand for the future development 
will also be shown. A section dealing 
specially with London will show the his- 
toric development of London and sugges- 
tions for future development. The 
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foreign section will include exhibits from 
the United States, South America, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Italy, Aus- 


tralia, and India. , 
A series of lectures dealing with the 
London problem has been arranged. 


Among the lecturers are the following: 
Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., 
Professor of Town Planning at University 
College, London, and Messrs. H. R. Ald- 
ridge, Secretary, National Housing and 
Town Planning Council; G. D. H. Cole, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; “Wi, R: * Davide Feiiscl, 
A.R.I.BVA;, A.M. Inst.CsE., Chief Execu:= 
tive Officer of the London Housing Board ; 
W. Rees Jeffreys, late Secretary to the 
Road Board; and Captain R. L. Reiss, 
member of the Advisory Housing Com- 
mittee to the Ministry of Health, Chair- 
man of Executive of Garden Cities and 
Town-Planning Association. 


RAPIDS ERECTIONS OFS bOUSEs. 


The Ministry of Health make the follow- 
ing announcement: “The Ministry of 
Health are negotiating with a number of 
firms in regard to large-scale erection of 
houses in such materials as wood, re- 
inforced concrete, interlocking and terra- 
cotta hollow bricks, steel and concrete 
construction, and asbestos sheeting, with 
a view to securing a more rapid erection 
of houses to meet the present urgent needs 
of the community. Messrs. Boulton and 
Paul are prepared to erect a large number 
of one-storey wooden bungalows on a plan 
now approved by the Ministry of Health. 
The approximate cost of each bungalow 
would be about £600, exclusive of water 
supply, drainage, fencing, paths, entrance 
gates, etc. The equipment includes com- 
plete concrete foundations, baths, kitchen 
range, stoves in the bedrooms, boiler and 
brick chimney, and the walls will have an 
inside lining of fibrous plaster. The ac- 
commodation of such houses would 
include living-room, kitchen, and three 
bedrooms. Messrs. Boulton and Paul 
hope to be able to build at the rate of 1,000 
bungalows a year, and to have some 
erected by next spring. The Ministry 


ites 
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would allow the local authority for 
in which to repay the loan raised 
purpose of providing these bunga 


THE ALDWYCH SITE. 
In view of the interest aroused) 
letting by the London, County Cel 
the vacant island) site in the Strej 
Aldwych, referred to last week, a , 
of our staff interviewed a repres} 
of the Bush Terminal Company, w) 
secured the site at a rent of £55,00; 
on a lease of ninety-nine years, I 
presentative stated that plans of 
posed building had already been it 
by their architect, Mr. Harvey \ 
bett, of New York, who would act | 
boration with a firm of English 7 
Mr. Corbett designed the Bush 1) 
Sales Building in 130, West Forty 
Street, Broadway, New York | 
characteristic American “skys 
Although the design mav be chag 
tically American, the architect wi 
subject to the restrictions im poset) 
London County Council, and | 
height, in particular, would be rf 
to 80 ft. It was hoped te commen} 
early in the spring. Mr. Corhety 
leave for this country very shortly 
over his plans, which, we understa| 
yet to be approved by the directo 
Thus the London County (€ 
scheme of public improvement is 
within sight of completion, — 
tively little of the land which 
remains to be disposed of, and | 
prospect of this being let wit ol 
delay. The scheme was adopted) 
County Council, on the recom@ 
of the Improvements Committee 
and the new roads, Sings 
wych, were opened by King Ee 
Their ee 


October 18, 1905. 
tively 1 1,800 ft. and 1,s5oo0ft., thei 
roo ft. They made available f 


buildings an area of fourteen ac 
volved an area of property of aboutt 
eight acres, and dedicated to the p) 
the form of new streets an area | 
acres. The gross cost Wa 
£6,000,000, while the recoupmel) 
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ELEVATION AND PLAN OF WOODEN HOUSE APPROVED BY MINISTRY OF HE? 


a 
Q 
Q 


Josal of building land was esti- 
over £4,360,000. The total esti- 
round rents, etc., amounted to 
ayear. Although this particular 
{s so recent, the question of better 
f communication between Hol- 
rar Southampton Row, and the 
linear Somerset House, had been 
fnsideration for over sixty years, 

sad of the Bush Terminal Com- 
ir. Irvin T. Bush, interviewed in 
ik in connection with the scheme, 
jit it was the intention of the com- 
}devote 80 per cent. of the Inter- 
1 Sales Buildin, as the new struc- 
}be called, to the service of English 
gand trade. While the purpose of 
1 Terminal Company was inter- 
jin the broadest sense, the com- 
jot English products to predomi- 
| an English building, just as 
1 goods predominate in the Bush 
j| Building at New York, and as 
me French products will chiefly 
he building proposed to be built 
) and Latin-American products in 
hh the company intend to erect in 
jmerica. The plans show three 
jbuildings, separated by sunken 
yand connected by covered pas- 


)UIRIES ANSWERED. 


| Draining Bricks. 

Messue of October 15 H. M. 
)writes: “There is a method of 
imp walls by building in at inter- 
Ks which drain out the moisture. 
Mhey are called K or Kay. Could 
me whom they are made by?”’ 
tect, Cornwall, states in reply: 
re, I believe, a foreign invention, 
Mation regarding the bricks may 
ged from Messrs. Musgrave and 
7, 24, Queen Street, Cardiff. I 
jer tried them personally, but they 
josed to act by thermo-syphonic 


\Educational Appliances. 

jP. (Manchester) writes: “Can you 
‘the names and addresses of any 
| England, France, or U.S.A. (1) 
be casts, models, diagrams, and 
(acational appliances used in the 
‘of architecture and building con- 
in technical schools? (2) Who 
{motion picture films, which could 
in demonstrating practical work 


10) 94, High Holborn, W.C.1. (2) 


Wennis Court: Standard Speci- 
itton for Roads and Sewers. 
(Halifax) writes: “(1) Can you 
| any information regarding the 
ton of what are commonly known 
(gravel’ tennis courts? Will the 
‘ming the present foundation of a 
itt be of any service in the recon- 
(? Can you also inform me of 
shire firms who undertake this 
vork? (2) Where can I obtain the 
Specification for Roads and 
tentioned.in your issues of Sep- 
}4 amd October 1?” 

| construct.a brick rubble tennis 
* ground should be levelled over 
if 120 ft. by 50 ft., and: thorough]; 
( then a layer of rough brick 


- arrangement. 
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rubble or clinkers 4in, to 6in. thick 
should be laid over the ground, this to be 
covered with a layer of broken _ brick 
rubble to pass through a 2-in. sieve. The 
top layer to be kiln dust or hard engine 
ashes about 1% in, thick, thoroughly 
rolled and consolidated. The kiln dust 
can be obtained from any brick-field by 
It is advisable to have 
grates for carrying heavy rainfalls, though 
if properly constructed these are not abso- 
lutely necessary. Tihe drains underneath 
the rubble ought to be filled with rough 
material to ensure quick passage of water 
from the court. We know of no firm in 
Yorkshire that specialises in this class of 
work. Doubtless it could be undertaken 
by the averaige intelligent contractor. (2) 
Through any bookseller or from H.M. 
Stationery Office at any of the follow- 
ing addresses: Imperial] House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, and 28, Abingdon Street, 
London, S.W.1; 37, Peter Street, Man- 
chester ; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 
23, Forth Street, Edinburgh ; or from E. 
Ponsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 


Books on Architecture and Building. 

STUDENT writes: “(1) What is the best 
modern architectural dictionary? (2) 
What are the best books on architecture 
and building construction? ’”’ 

—(1) The best modern architectural 
dictionary is that by Russell Sturgis, in 
three volumes, published by Macmillan, in 
New York. Among the smaller works are 
Dictionary of Architectural Terms,” by 
John Weale; and “Handbook of Tech- 
nical Terms in. Architecture and Build- 
ing.”? (2) It is impossible to say what 
exactly are the best books on architecture 
and building construction, but in the re- 
spective categories the following are to be 
recommended: (a) “A History of Archi- 
tecture,” by Banister Fletcher; and (b) 
“Building Construction,’ by Beresford 
Pite, F. T.. Baggallay, H. D. Searles- 
Wood, and E. Sprague. These books 
could be obtained through our own office. 


WOOD v. BRICK FOR HOUSES. 


Major (Ol P. oMilns, “F.R.EBA., $m 
a letter to “The Times” on the use of 
wood for house construction, says: 

Houses of wood have been constructed 
from ancient times in England, and we 
have many excellent examples still intact 
that testify their durability. These old 
examples fall into two types. Both are 
built of wooden studwork, the one being 
faced externally with weather-boarding, 
the other being lathed and plastered. 

I have myself before the war con- 
structed cottages in both these ways in dis- 
tricts where one was not hampered! by by- 
laws. No architect will deny that such 
construction is. capable of fit and proper 
architectural treatment, but I have yet to 
be convinced that houses of wood built to- 
day under present conditions are a sound 
proposition, either on the grounds of 
cheapness or as.better than a more usual 
and durable construction. 

Under the stress of the housing shortage 
there is a tendency to hail old ideas of con- 
struction which have fallen into disuse as 
something new, and to grasp at them as 
the solution of. our present troubles. It 
is true that. a swimmer in difficulties will 
grasp at the most trivial support as a 
means of salvation, but as a people we are 
not yet in such extremes that we need 
grasp at every suggested expedient with- 
out carefully examining its intrinsic 
merits. 
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Doubtless a house properly built of 
wood is a warm and comfortable dwelling, 
and it may be somewhat quicker to build 
than a corresponding house of brick or 
stone, but its disadvantages are manifold. 
A wooden building needs continual up- 
keep. It will require periodical painting 
or creosoting, which is an expense that 
greatly detracts from any original cheap-. 
ness. The greater risk of fire is reflected 
in higher insurance rates, and the danger 
of dry rot, which, if it gains a footing is 
all-destructive, is no mean one. There 
are also minor disadvantages, in that tim- 
ber construction will not stand! ill-usage, 
and forms a harbourage for rats and’ 
vermin. 

The crux of the whole matter is perhaps 
one of cost, and at the present high price 
of timber it is more than doubtful if ‘build- 
ing in wood holds any advantage over a 
simple and _ straightforwardly designed’ 
building of brick or stone. It must always 
be remembered that with timber construc- 
tion brick or concrete is still necessary for 
foundations, fire-places, and chimneys, 
and that in any case the exterior walling- 
and foundations represent less than a third’ 
of the cost of a house. 

In Norway and America, where immense: 
stocks of timber are at hand, wooden 
building is the natural result, but apart 
from other aspects can it be considered’ 
national economy to spend our money 
abroad, to increase importation, and to 
use shipping in carrying wood’ for walls 
until we have fully explored the possibili- 
ties of our own resources? 

Brick is by far the most serviceable 
material for walling in our damp climate. 
It is permanent, upkeep is reduced to a 
minimum, it is easy to handle, and is 
capable of receiving expression in any- 
form. Suitable earth for its manufacture- 
is very generally distributed throughout 
the country. If baked clay were a new- 
discovery it would be hailed as the most 
magnificent invention of man for the 
building of walls. 

I am confident that the real solution is 
to-exploit and develop the natural building 
material of the country, be it brick or 
stone, to the utmost. If half the inge- 
nuity and capital that is expended in de- 
vising methods of concrete and wood con- 
struction (both intrinsically inferior wall- 
ing material to brick) were utilised in 
speeding up and cheapening brick produc- - 
tion by the introduction of up-to-date 
machinery and by the use of scientifically 
constructed kilns whereby all the heating 
power of the coal would be turned to ac- 
count, we should be nearer the solution of 
a formidable problem. 

It is certainly good if the housing diffi- 
culty makes us alive to new ideas and 
better methods, but let us guard against 
running wildly after every hare that is. 
started without inquiring if its track is in 
the right direction. Once awake we must 
realise how our lethargy with regard. to 
sane building in the past has left us a 
legacy of slums, dreary. suburbs, and bad 
housing. Let us beware that over-hasty 
methods in the present do not mean that» 


_all our work will have to be re-done in the 


future. 

It is only by a steady and energetic 
policy of building of really suitable mate- 
rial in a simple and fit manner, with a due 
sense of the value of beauty as well. as: of © 
material needs, that we shall overtake our 
troubles and ensure that our efforts will 
give abiding satisfaction to ourselves, and ? 
be approved by future generations. 
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COST OF LONDON HOUSING 


SCHEMES. 


Mr. Edmund R. Abbott, past-president 
of the Town Planning Institute, in a letter 
to “The Times”’ gives the following 
actual figures of the contracts for three 


schemes in a district in the Greater 
London area: 
‘SCHEME A (22 houses) :— £ 
and W(22 ACTeS)) eis esterte Makeccrer er cee cnc sohee 750 
Contract’ for ‘Duuldings 22i...0.50......-c0eecees0- 17,075 
Roadway 130 
Drainage : 880 
Architect’s and quantity surveyor’: 770 
LOS] Bl Rese eee share ace enon i neice ter acie: £19,605 
Average cost per house .............c00000 £891 


SCHEME B (59 houses) :— Fe 
Land (5 acres) 
Contract for buildings: (including quantity 


SULVEVOr Sa CHATTOS) gates ores cet ae ee 49,848 
Roads yand* sewers y...ci seen eon 4,443 
Architect’s fees and clerk of works ............ 1,350 

Total oy Ve cdeecacir scat toeerak eee ncen eee Se £56,316 
Average cost per house ..................... £954 


SCHEME © (34 houses) :— £ 
Land (2% acres), amount claimed subject to 


AND ULTMULGMS. 27.525) ct cee ecco eee 900 
Contract for buildings and road (including 
quantity surveyor’s. charges) .......00.....0.. 28,974 
Sewers Uh A eo eee pee a 600 
Architect's fees and clerk of works ............ 850 
Total csceee eee ee £31,324 
Average cost per hOUSE .3.........02.--s00ee £921 


All three schemes have been approved 
by the Ministry. The houses included in 
‘Scheme A are in course of erection, and 
‘those included in Schemes B and C will be 
commenced within the next few days. 


——__ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Professtonal, Union. 
SIRS,—A ‘number of intending members 
of this Union having written stating that 
they do not know members to propose and 
second them. for. mem bership, my -com- 
mittee have decided for the-time being to 
dispense ,with this. formality, As many 
who have not written have perhaps for the 
same reason given up the idea of sending 
in their forms, I have-been instructed .to 
ask you if you ‘will _-be good enough to pub. 
lish this letter, as it. is quite impossible 

otherwise to communicate with them. 
‘CHAS. McLACHLAN, hon. secretary. 


Assistants’ 


The Shelving in skeleton form before leaving the Works. 


at the 


.On the death of the’ late Mr. 
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Mr. W. F. Renshaw. 

Mr. W. J. Renshaw, of Putney, builder 
and contractor, died recently at the age of 
sixty-three. During his career he erected 
many public buildings in London, and 
during the war carried out extensive con- 
tracts for the Government. 


Mr. William Bell; F.RI.B.A. 

Mr. William Bell, F.R.I.B.A., who died 
recently at Whitley Bay, at’ the age of 
seventy-five, had been an architect in the 
service of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany for fifty years. Mr. Bell,’ who retired 
age of seventy, designed many 
stations, warehouses, and other’ buildings 
for the company. 


Mr. Fohn Sim. 

The death has occurred at. Kirkmichael 
of Mr....John -Sim,’ ‘architect.'* He was 
educated- at the. Madras’. College, St. 
Andrews, and started business as an archi- 
tect. in Montrose. in. 1879., For many 
years Mr. Sim acted as district valuer to 
the Inland. Revenue Department, and on 
the outbreak ‘of war was appointed .to the 
staff of the Scottish Command as valuer of 
buildings requisitioned by the military. 

Mr. Fohn Rust. 

The death has occurred of Mr. John 
Rust, of Benholm, who had held the office 
of city. architect .at Aberdeen for. over 
twenty-seven years. Mr. Rust was .a 
native of Aberdeen. After having served 
his apprenticeship as an architect ‘with the 
late Mr. .G.. Russel. M’Kenzie, Mr, . Rust 
started his professional career.on his own 
account, beginning .in an office in Union 
Sak al and latterly conducting business at 

24, Union Street. Before entering on the 
crate which fell to him in his -official 
capacity, Mr. Rust had had a large ex- 
perience of the controversies of municipal 
hfe as a member of the Town. Council. 
William 
Smith he became a candidate for the post 
of city architect, and on his- appointment 
in March, 1892, retired from the Council. 
Besides the b athing station, he was archi- 
tect for the police office buildings exten- 
sion, and a number of other improve- 
ments. -He-was also acting in:connection 
with the -housing scheme, which is about 


to be. carried. out by the municipality at 
‘Torry. 
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STEEL FURNITURE FRO) 
AIRCRAFT FACTOR) 


The termination. of the war has 
with it an immediate need on th 
the great manufacturing firms—w 
so successfully bent their entire 
to the manufacture of war mate 
considering how, best they couk 
their plant for commercial ends of 
ful character. There: were. ‘inst 
which this. conversion. presented | 
difficulty, as in the case of face 


: 


the machinery required, but. sligt 4 


tion,to make it. capable of prod 
dustrial-commodities. . In others, 
the directors have been obliged b 


.the necessity for laying down. aj 


entirely, new equipment of. plar' 


_there are yet others. which are. 0) 


stanced that the cessation of } 
finds them able to continue ae 


.great extent as they. did during 


because the community still requ 
products. . Such, for example, is. 
craft Manufacturing Company, | 

whose attention is now. being la 
voted to the output of commerc 
planes.. This. company, howey| 
lately entered upon a new field of; 
and has adapted part of their wi 
machinery to the manufacture | 
furniture and steel library shel 
previously placed on the marke} 
Adjustable Shelving and ae | 
of Scrub’s Lane. Willesden, 


‘whose patented designs have e 
ni 


new régime undergone. very: ¢ 
improvement. 

The question of employing st | 
ing and furniture is one which ig 
increased attention on the parti 
tects, who’ are reali sing the 
which their adoption ‘—possess—ne 
regards the reduction of fire haz 
minimum, but on-account of m | 
able sav ing of space resulting 1 
installation. Of almost equal im 
too, are their great durability ar 
gible cost of maintenance. Am 
recent estimates submitted by t) 
pany was one for the installation 
floors of double-sided adjustable 
on their -inter-flooring . system 
accommodation of one hundred t| 
books. : 


Wii nui 


Shelving in use on intermediate floor of a Library. : 


ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING FOR LIBRARY INSTALLATIONS. 


THE 


V DEVELOPMENT AND 
~ HOUSING. 


Dover. 
Corporation propose to erect 
uses and rebuild the slum areas of 


Pontefract. 


work upon their housing scheme, 
omtemplates the erection of 102 
na site adjoining the Barracks. 


Ruislip and Eastcote. 

e erection of fifty-nine houses in 

village, the Council have accepted 

for £49,848 ; thirty-four houses at 
will cost £28,974. 

Lanarkshire. 

shire County Council have ap- 
loan of £60,000 for the erection 

Ouses for members of the consta- 

East Kent. 

toposed to build a town, with ac- 

ation for 30,000 to 50,000 people, 

‘ction with the development of 

in East Kent. 

h Skegness. 

sss Urban District Council have 

on the immediate erection of fifty 

They have also approved the 

T a new picture theatre, to be 

the Pleasure Grounds. 

te Beckenham. 

inistry of Health have sanctioned 

# £100,000 in respect of the 

mm Council’s housing scheme. 

mceil have received sanction to 
a for £9,435 for the purchase of 

ts End site. 

7 Glasgow. 

® Town Council’s Special Com- 

‘Housing has approved a draft 

9 be submitted to the Scottish 

joard for the erection of 57,000 

acluding 500 temporary wooden 


Crewe. 

Town Council estimate that 750 
uses are required. Allotment 
are surrendering allotments for 
sites, and the London and North- 
Railway Company are offering 
y huts as temporary habitations. — 
Nottingham. 

Mttingham Corporation have de- 
joOrmulate for the consideration of 
ity of Health a project to 
97 acres of slum property and to 
yO new houses. The cost of the 
estimated at £4,000,000. 


Barking. 
jae for the purchase of 3,000 acres 
it Barking, for £1,000,000, to be 
jthe development of a mixed 
s been approved by the London 
jouncil. The estate is roughly a 
mith Ilford, Barking, Romford, 
jnham at the corners. 
_ Birmingham. 
Corporation have com- 
+he erection of houses on the 
d site. The scheme provides 
rection of eighty-one modern 
_ The houses will include three 
| 4 bathroom, a living-room 18 ft. 
and a scullery and a parlour. 
Smallthorne. 

alithorne Urban District Coun- 
ig Committee have resolved that 
or schemes, under the Housing 
prepared and submitted to the 
Health, The Committee have 
\2d to appoint Mr. W. A. Baynes, 


Ud 


Tact Town Council have com- - 
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C.E., L.R.I.B.A,, of, Uttoxeter, as archi- 
tect (in conjunction with the surveyor), in 
respect of the preparation and completion 
of all schemes projected or carried through 
by the Council, 

Croydon. 

A garden village, with 500 homesteads, 
to be occupied by ex-service men and their 
families, is the war memorial scheme 
which the Surrey Land Settlement Com- 
mittee is about to place before the Croy- 
don Borough Council. It is proposed to 
buy 800 acres close to the town, and build 
six or eight-roomed houses on 20-rod plots. 


Newport. 

A Chepstow firm of building contractors 
having withdrawn from the contract to 
erect a hundred houses for £98,377, the 
Newport (Mon.) Corporation has now 
accepted the tender of another firm to 
build the houses for £1,000 each, exclusive 
of the cost of land, roads, and sewers. 


Flatfield. 

A company is being formed to have an 
initial share capital of £150,000, divided 
into 150,000 shares of £1 each, to build a 
new self-dependent industrial town, 
twenty-one miles from London, on the 
Great Northern Railway between Welwyn 
and Hatfield. Houses to accommodate 
from 40,000 to 50,000 will be built, and fac- 
tory sites will be provided. Experiments 
in co-operative housekeeping, central heat- 
ing, etc., will be encouraged. Dr. Addi- 
son has promised to assist in any practic- 
able way. 


THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


Enfield War Memorial. 
A small replica of the Whitehall Ceno- 
taph has been erected at Enfield. 


Wivenhoe War Memorial. 
A chapel is to be built in Wivenhoe 
(Essex) Cemetery as a war memorial. 


Renovation of the Mansion House. 

At a cost of £800 the Mansion House, 
London, will be renovated for the new 
Lord Mayor. ’ 


Isle of Wight War Memorial. 

A church hall has been erected at Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight, as a memorial to 
local men killed in the war. 

Architect's Change of Address. 

Mr. Gordon Allen, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, has moved his offices to 435, Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 3781. 


Wayside Cross as War Memorial. 

A wayside cross, in grey stone, 16 ft. 
high, has been erected at Moccas, near 
Hereford, as a war memorial. 


Sewerage Works Extension at 
Pontefract. 
The Pontefract Town Council have 
accepted a tender for an extension of the 
sewerage works at a cost of £31,597. 


Coventry War Memorzal. 
Coventry’s War Memorial, which takes 
the form of a cenotaph designed! by a local 
soldier, has been unveiled by the Mayor. 


Memorial Obelisk for Euston Station. 
The London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company are proposing to erect an 
obelisk at Euston Station as a memorial to 
their employees who fell in the war. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The opening meeting of the Session 
1919-1920—-the first since the signing of 
peace—will take place on Tuesday, 
November 4, 1919, at 8.30 p.m., in the 
galleries of the Royal Institute. The new 
president, Mr. John W. Simpson, will 
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deliver his inaugural address on the sub- 
ject of “The Architect and his Work.” A 
vote of thanks for the address will be 
moved by the American Ambassador, and 
seconded by Sir Aston Webb, President of 
the Royal Academy. 


Resumption of Practice. 

Mr. L. K. Hett, A.R.I.B.A., having 
been demobilised after service with the 
forces abroad, has resumed practice as an 
architect, his offices being at 13-14, Great 
Castle Street, Oxford Circus, London, 
W.t. 


Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Sir Henry Alexander Miers, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., vice-chancellor of the University 
of Manchester, has been appointed a 
member of the Advisory Council to the 
‘Committee of the Privy Council for Scien- 
tific and Industria] Research. 


New South American Cement Factory. 

A large Portland cement factory has 
been erected at Sierras Bayas, 328 kiloms. 
south of Buenos Aires. The factory, 
which has been erected on the site of an 
old one, contains all the latest mechanical 
devices, one innovation being the utilisa- 
tion of furnace gases for the production 
of electric power. 

The Purchase of Maltby Hall. 

The Parish Council of Maltby, near 
Rotherham, have agreed to support a 
scheme favoured by the county authorities 
for the purchase of Maltby Hall and forty- 
five acres of land for £5,750.. The hall is 
to be used as a hospital and maternity 
centre, and part of the land will be avail- 
able for housing. A site will be provided 
for a new higher standard school. 


City Church in Danger. 

An: appeal is being made for £5,000 to 
save the church of St. Mary Abchurch 
from ruin. It is one of Wren’s master- 
pieces, and has a ceiling painted by 
Thornhill and much rich carving by 
Grinling Gibbons. The timbers on which 
the dome rests are worm-eaten and may 
collapse. About £1,000 is already avail- 
able for the restoration. 


Federation of British Industries. 
Anglo-Brazilian Edition. 

The Federation of British Industries has 
just issued an Anglo-American Bulletin, 
tastefully and artistically prepared, and 
printed in the dual language. Amongst 
the outstanding features are articles on the 
Industrial Grouping of British Industries ; 
and the Brazilian Delegates Tour of In- 
dustrial Britain. There are also some 
charming sketches and photographs. 


Modernising an Early Nineteenth-century 
House. 
In our issue No. 1293, page 480, we in- 
correctly stated that Messrs. G. Ll. Morris 
and H. W. Parnacott were the architects 
in connection with the adaptation of No. 
36, Belgrave Square, London, to modern 
requirements. Messrs. Morris and Par- 
nacott were the authors of the article 
which was published, on page 483, and 
which gave an account of the manner in 
which the house was modernised, but they 
were not the architects for the work. 


Milngavie Housing Appointment. 

Mr. Frank A. B. Preston, F.S:A.(Scot.), 
of Shawlands, Glasgow, has been ap- 
pointed burgh surveyor, master of work, 
etc., of the burgh of Milngavie, and has 
also received the appointment of clerk of 
works under the Town Council housing 
scheme, Mr. Preston served his appren- 
ticeship under the late Mr. David Barclay, 
F.R.I.B.A. (H. and D. Barclay), of Glas- 
gow, and was for a number of years an 
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‘architect with the Govan Parish School 
Board. During the construction of H.M. 
Factory, Gretna, he was chief draughts- 
man, and subsequently chief buyer to 
Messrs. P» and W. Anderson, Ltd. On 
the completion of his work at Gretna he 
joined the Navy and served as a lieutenant 
in the R.N.V.R. 


North-Western Building Trades: Scale 
of Wages. 

A settlement of the North-Western 

Building Trades” operatives’ claim for a 


wage advance was arrived at by the 
National Conciliation Board at Man- 
chester. The settlement is arranged ac- 


cording to a system of grading already in 
operation in the N.W. counties and works 
out as follows: Grade A towns, rs. rod. 
per hour from October 31, 1s. 11d. from 


January 3, 2s. from May 1. Grade B, 
is. od., 1s. 94%d., 1s. 10%d. Grade C, 
is. 7d. from October 31, 1s. 8d. from 
May 1. Grade D, 1s. 6d. from October 


31, 1s. 7d: from-May 1.) [her asia pro- 
portionate increase for labourers. The 
settlement is to remain in force from 
October 31. 

Leeds School of Art. 

Six lectures on town-planning are being 
given at the Department of Architecture 
of the Leeds School of Art by Professor P. 
Abercrombie, M.A., Professor of Civic 
Design, University of Liverpool, with a 


view to introducing a school of Civic 
Design. An introductory lecture was 
given by Mr. Raymond Unwin, 


F.R.I.B.A., of the Ministry of Health. 


L.C.C. and Museum Drawings. 

The London County Council offers 
three prizes, one of f10 and two of £5 
each, for drawings of buildings or amtistic 
objects in museums (South Kensington 
Museum and the British Museum espe- 
cially). Candidates must be resident 
within the County of London, and must be 
either (1) students in schools of art or 
technical institutes which are maintained 
or aided by the Council, or (2) holders of 
the Council’s full-time art scholarships. 
Works submitted must have been executed 
since Easter, 1919, and must not previ- 
ously have been utilised for any competi- 
tion. Drawings must be delivered before 
November 8, 1919, together with the appli- 
cation form (T.2-251). Application forms 
miay be obtained from R. Blair, Education 
Officer, L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN: 


November 15.—Prestatyn: War 
Memorial. 

The Prestatyn Parochial War Memorial 
Committee invite tenders andi designs for 
a monument in Portland stone, to be 
erected in the churchyard, the cost not to 
exceed £750. Mr. G. O. Williams, hon. 
secretary, Gwynlys, Prestatyn. 

(For other competitions open see our last 
week’s tssue.) 


The Committee of the High Wycombe 
Hospital have received and adopted the 
report of the assessor, Mr. W. A. Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., who has awarded the first pre- 
mium of £50 to Messrs. G. Horace Cubitt, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Wallace Marchment, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., of Staple Inn, and 
the second premium of £25 to Mr. Arthur 
Kenyon, A.R.I.B.A., of. Russell Road, 
Kensington. Seven sets of designs were 
received, which will shortly be placed on 
exhibition. 
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WEEKLY HOUSING REPORT. 


‘L..e return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states: 

The number of new site schemes sub- 
mitted to the Ministry during the week 
ended October 18 was 194, bringing the 
total number of schemes submitted to 
5,460, comprising about 47,250 acres. The 
total number of schemes approved is 
1,950, comprising about 21,850 acres. 
House-plan schemes, representing 1,522 
houses, were submitted, and schemes 
representing 1,203 houses were approved 
during the week. The total number of 
houses represented in the schemes sub- 
mitted is 41,023, and in the schemes 
approved is 27,486. Negotiations on 
behalf of local authorities for the purchase 
of sites for housing were successfully com- 
pleted by the Valuation Department of the 
Inland Revenue up to the end of Septem- 
ber in 841 cases. The total amount asked 
for these sites or provisionally agreed by 
the local authorities to be paid was 
£1,306,749. The total finally agreed by 
the Valuation Department to be paid was 
£1,036,852, showing a saving of £329,897, 
or 23.8 per cent. The figures worked out 
per acre are: Asked or provisionally 
agreed to by the local authorities, £245 ; 
agreed to by the Valuation Department, 
£186; saving effected, £59. The average 
cost of the non-parlour type of house, for 
which tenders have been approved by the 
Ministry, is £647, and for the parlour type 
£768. “The average cost per house of all 
types is £704. The average cost of land 
for housing schemes of local authorities 1s 
£186 an acre; it varies between £212 in 
the county boroughs and £119 in tural 
districts. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes 
dealt with during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number re- 
ceived, from sixty-seven local authorities, 
was 192, comprising about 820 acres, and 
bringing the total number of schemes pro- 
moted by local authorities to 5,391, cover- 
ing approximately 43,900 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of 
schemes approved was 106, bringing the 
total number aproved to 1,917, Comprising 
about 21,000 acres. 


Lay-Outs. 

Schemes Submitted.—Forty-six schemes 
were submitted by thirty-six local authori- 
ties, bringing the total number of schemes 
submitted to 1,100. 

Schemes Approved. — Thirty - three 
schemes, promoted by twenty-one local 
authorities, were approved, bringing the 
total number of schemes approved to 500. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Thirty-nine full 
schemes and three part schemes, repre- 
senting 1,510 houses, were submitted. The 
total number of schemes submitted repre- 
sent 36,356 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Twenty-four full 
schemes and three part schemes were 
approved, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to 461, representing 
26,637 houses. 


Conversion of Temporary Buildings. 

Up to October 18, thirty-five local 
authorities had applied for permission - to 
provide housing accommodation by the 
conversion of temporary buildings. Con- 
version has commenced on_ seventy-two 
huts, providing 231 tenements ;-140 tene- 
ments ‘are ‘occupied or ready’ to’ be accu? 
pied. 
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Richmond Gas Stove and Meter | 

The Richmond Gas Stove ar 
Co., Ltd., have removed to new 
at 164-172, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, where all communication| 
now be sent. The telegraphic a 
the company remains as at presen 
apparatus, Cent., London,” but t; 
phone number has been altered) 
7450 (three lines). 


Lighting for Pro 
Testimony to the value of flood 
for protective purposes was prov} 
ing the recent strike by the use o 
projectors at Lots Road Power; 
These projectors are mounted o 
stands and can be swivelled both 
tally and vertically. Each pro 
equipped with a 1,000-watt Ma: 
watt type lamp. It was found th) 
three watchmen, each having u 
control a B.T.H. floodlight 1 
could maintain close observation ; 
danger zone—that is to say, thea 
which interruption was likely to | 
The slightest movement could be 
a distance of 300 ift. or 400 ft., and, 
have been impossible for 4 
intentioned person to have apc 
the power station unobserved, \ 
jectors, in case of emergency, c 
stalled by the provision of leads 
nearest available source of ener 
British Thomson-Houston Co, 
77, Upper Thames Street, who 
ture and supply the projectors ar 
will be pleased to give to inter 
full information in regard to 
teristics and varied applications ¢ 
flood lighting. 


Doric Reinforced Concrete Ca: 
A pair of semi-detached artisa 
ings, which have been erected o 
system of reinforced concrete | 
tion at Preston Park, Brighton, 
exhibition purposes, are 
thorough inspection of archit 
interested in - housing an 
schemes. In the design of the 
no attempt has been made to \ 


style and design. 
of construction the walls are 02 
monolithic reinforced solid concr? 
and are composed of four integr 
The first is the exterior plane of ¢ 
composed of “Doric”? buildin | 
manufactured by a_ special ei 
consisting of Portland cement ands 
fibre, reinforced with netting and ® 
proofed with a special bituminous & 
proofing composition ; the face is! 
with rough cast which-can be ceé 
colour washed as desired. This 
facing is bonded with. and fc 
integral part of the wall itselfa 
claimed to form a barrier to all ° 
from. penetrating into the wall, it § 
tects the. wall from the. disintp 
action of frost and other atm 
influences.. The interior face is f 
“Doric’’ asbestos-cement sheets; ! 
cavity filled. with concrete reinfot 
the “Doric” system of vertical ar 
reinforcements of special prongs <€ 
To these internal wall reinforcem! 


buildings are additionally str 
with concrete key piers. 


| 
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BERNHARD BERENSON, an art critic who has 
evoted a considerable amount of attention 
» the painting and architecture of the Italian 
since, has formulated a theory which his studies 
gested, discussing it under the title of ‘‘ Space 
tion.” According to this theory the painters 
tects of the period were first and foremost 
«composers,’’ and all other qualities were of 
rymoment. Ina picture, he assumes, it is the 
‘or space that dominates the whole, and it is 
ed only that such figures as may be introduced 
ot do more than not disturb this feeling.’? In 
le defines a picture as “a cubic content of 


a) 


> 


i 


fecture, again, as he considers it, ‘‘ encloses 
isons space,’’ to which the structure is but an 
ll, and to give full effect to this conception, he 
shat the plan must be a Greek cross, whereby 
#2 enclosed can be best considered in its unity. 
qplan, he claims, the Renaissance architect 
ad in his mind, and it was only by the irony of 
{n the instance of St. Peter’s, that this was not 


lanctions of space are both constructive and 
1 and the latter function may possibly be 
id of that compelling power which  “‘ identifies 
yo come under its spell with the soul of the 
+ aS Mr. Berenson tells us it does. In its 
five capacity, and as it appeals to the eye, the 
‘Space operates in the composition of a picture, 
rchitecture it is involved in the occurrence of 
adornament. As it appeals to the ear, it is the 
(of a note and the interval between the notes 
ike musical composition. The unfolding of 
od human action in time, now in tumultuous 
pn, now in pause, yield drama. Regarded 
tally, the mystery suggested by distance or 
jn a pictorial composition, by the sense of 
mess in architecture, by duration of time in 
‘s when the watchman on the tower beholds 
pn fires upleap that tell of Troy’s fall after ten 
irs of waiting—these all tend to heighten the 
alue of the impression sought to be produce}. 
tely Mr. Berenson has carried the matter too 
| he gives such functions not only first place, 
nly place, and an attempt to substantiate his 
in by a fallacious argument, however 
5, cannot help to convince us. He endeavours 
ig Space from its collaborateurs by driving a 
i between the kind of impression it produces 

nervous system, and that produced by tne 
alities that interest us. Space composition, 
‘old, “‘producing as it does its immediate 
10w and why cannot here be discussed) on the 
tor system with every change of space, we 
| the instant a change in our circulation and our 
Ix) a change which we become aware of as a 
f heightened and lowered vitality.”’ This :s 


i 
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Space Composition 


all very impressive, the more so since the reader is 
likely to have some difficulty in following him. But a 
physiologist would tell us that nothing of the kind takes 
place, ‘‘though how and why need not here be dis- 
cussed.”’ 

Had the author something more tangible for argu- 
ment, had he come nearer home and got into touch with 
the more self-conscious expression of modern art, he 
might have got nearer to, though he would still have 
failed to realise, his definite objective. Robert Adam, 
for instance, with his “vistas,” his “movement,” “the 
rise and fall, the advance and recess, with other diver- 
sities of form,’’ ‘‘the effects that hill and dale, fore- 
ground and distance swelling and sinking have in a Jand- 
scape,’’ shows that space treatment had in a somewhat 
figurative way, got a hold on him. And there are not 
a few modern painters who have affected a large and 
empty canvas as a foil to the point at which they seek 
to concentrate interest. If we can go no further, it is 
quite true to say that both the painters and the archi- 
tects of the Renaissance were very much alive to the 
value of spaciousness as a quality. The painters were 
master, of aerial perspective, “clear, calm, placid, 
perpetual vision far and near, endless _per- 
spicacity of space, unfatigued veracity of eternal 
light ’’—tthis is what a critic saw in their art before Mr. 
Berenson. And in the central plan of a Greek cross 
the architects had unquestionably provided themselves. 
with a means of giving an effect of spaciousness to 
their buildings. But it was not theirs alone; in the 
Byzantine church. and wherever the central plan in 
contradistinction to the basilican 1s adopted, the same 
quality will manifest itself. It 1s even predominant in 
the great French cothic cathedral plans which contrast 
with those that more closely followed basilican develop- 
ment, where the transepts would seem to have been 
added to provide official accommodation previous to any 
extension eastwards and to have had little orgamic con- 
nection with the basilican plan from which they were 
separated by the triumphal arch. 

But central planning, as it may be termed, cannot 
claim a monopoly in the production of space effect, 
though readily lending itself to it. One would rather 
say that it is the accompaniment of all good planning, 
with the elimination of wasted space, by which such an 
effect 1s inevitably weakened. The simplest dwelling- 
house may convey this impression. It is the test of the 
good plan—not the number of cupboards; these will 
find themselves included in the natural course. The 
sense of spaciousness depends neither on area or 
volume. Wren’s small church of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, a masterpiece in space production, is evidence 
of that. It is simply an achievement in planning. 

The excellence of the plan, it may further be noted, is 
not alone anend initself. It controls the whole design. 
It is the foundation upon which the building rests. It 
suggests, if it does not dictate, “the rise and fall, the 
advance and recess’’ that Robert Adam so much 
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admired—uin lesser language, the perspective effects of 
the composition. It may be doubted if an eye for 
these perspective effects can be alone cultitvated by 
the study of purely linear methods. These perspec- 


tive effects depend on other considerations than 
vanishing points. They include atmosphere. and 
colour, ‘‘unfatigued veracity of eternal light.’’ The 


arts of the Renaissance were in many ways more inter- 
dependent than they are to-day. The architect was 
infrequently not a painter and a sculptor also. It is at least 
not extraordinary to claim that the effects of composi- 
tion obtained by the painter may be of assistance to the 
architect. It is true that amongst the Italian painters 
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representations of architecture considered in t} 
tion to light and colour and distance may espec| 
found, and these cannot be without their ay i 
architect. But omitting any necessity for| 
architectural expression, the treatment of ob 
relation to space may, not without profit, be sor 
not only among the Italians—and of these es: 
the Venetians—but also among a long list 
posers, including Claude and Turner, who if n 
composers or cubists in the sense that Mr. B 
would have us accept them, have realised how} 
ficent a contribution the element of space has 1 
design. 


Notes and 


High Finance and the Builder. 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S speech in the 
House of Commons last Wednesday on the 
financial situation had in it nothing more 

welcome than its specific assurance that “addi- 
tional taxation is not necessary unless the House 
imposes additional charges on the Exchequer, or 
unless the House desires a more rapid reduction 
of the National Debt. “I submit,” he said, at a 
later stage of his speech, “to the House as a con- 
sidered opinion of the Government, that there is no such 
financial crisis or financial emergency as requires us to 
impose that unrest and uncertainty which the introduc- 
tion of new taxation would involve, and we do not 
propose to do it.’’ Also it was a huge relief to be told 
explicity that, ‘‘As far as I am concerned a general 
capital levy is out of the question, and I believe that in 
that matter I speak the general mind of the Govern- 
ment.’’ There is, however, an important proviso— 
that profits made out of the war may be subjected to a 
levy if they can be ascertained. That they cannot 
seems so probable that it would be rash to base any sort 
of expectation on the positive issue. Labour is keen on 
a levy on capital, and on confiscating all war profits, 
but the net effect of the speech by their leader, Mr. 
Adamson, was to impress the hearer with the ability of 
Labour speakers generally to utter solemn nonsense 
in good set terms. Why the Labour Party should so 
persistently seek to destroy capital is a perplexing 
problem; and the Labour man who is so industriouslv 
sawing the branch on which he is precariously perched, 
seems oblivious that if ever it comes down through the 
effort he must inevitably fall with it. No sane Govern- 
ment would dream of making a levy on capital, every 
halfpenny of which is needed more sorely than ever if 
was—for the rehabilitation of the nation’s trade and 
industry. It is strange that Labour does not seem to 
realise that capital absorbed by the Government may 
be mostly written off as non-productive, whilst that 
successfully employed in industry multiplies continually 
its powers of doing good. Labour shuts its eyes to the 
elementary truism that to exhaust capital is to destroy 
industry, and hence to ruin the nation’s chance of hold- 
ing its own in the world-wide struggle for existence. 
Labour, in fact, confuses capital with capitalism, just 
as employers sometimes confound trade unions with 
trade unionism ; the -ism being in each case the maggot 
in the apple. Luckily the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had the courage to speak out quite candidly and 
emphatically on the utter folly of confiscating capital 
at the very moment when the need for its remunerative 
investment is greatest, and when, moreover, the know- 
ledge that a great part of it would be snatched away 
to feed the hungry maw of a wasteful Government, 
would cause a fatal slackening of energy, invention, 
and enterprise. Of all men, builders are the least 
likely to find fault with the Chancellor’s decision that 
there is to be no levy on capital, for the very simple 
reason that its immediate effect would be to curtail 
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building to the last limit. Business of which tl) 
ings were subject to confiscation of a large por 
of any portion in excess of present heavy enoug 
tion, would certainly require no great exten; 
premises; and the capitalist, whose profits yy 
any considerable measure forfeit to the Crown) 
not be able to spend very lavishly on building, ¢ 
ting, and furnishing his meet abode. A len? 
on capital would be followed by an immediate c 
the arts that in a poverty-stricken atmosphere ¢ 
wither and shrivel. That the Government is si 
and steadfast in matters of high finance is a 
encouragement to trade and industry, a: 
Chancellor’s speech is a harbinger of prospet 
will go far towards re-establishing the confidenc\ 
1s an indispensable condition of successful en't 


The New Model Form of Contract. t 
Repeatedly we have had occasion to deplore * 
dency to multiply forms of contract. At least thi 
forms were in preparation—the R.I.B.A., the Soe 
Architects, and the Institute of Builders havi) 
drawn up a separate document: a deplorable isth 
waste of energy through quite unnecessary anta) 
or, to put it less harshly, through failure to agree! 
tain matters of detail. When the Ministry of I 
required a model form of contract that should b) 
rally applicable to national housing schemes, itk 
get one made, and it adopted the only sensible me) 
securing a workable document. It called toga 
committee thoroughly representative of all the 1 
involved, and these gentlemen are to be warm) 
eratulated on the production of a document thatil 
form a fair basis for discussion and, we trust} 
foundation for agreement, between the R.I.B.i 
Society of Architects, and the Institute of Builder 
they reopen negotiations for the production Of a ? 
contract that, we trust, will be ultimately deemer 
able not only by all these organisations, but also) 
building-owner, who will be the more easily satisit 


the form is authentic when he is assured that it‘ 
rivals and that it has for its nucleus or its model | 
drawn up by representatives of all sections of the lt 
industry at the request of the Government. it) 
hardly be said how great a boon a single authct 
form of contract would be, in avoiding dispute 
mising the chances of friction, and, above all, 1 
ing equitable contracts. All concerned in produ 
emergency contract that seems to satisfy all the 1 
are to be heartily congratulated on their achiew 
which is all the more remarkable seeing that s¢ 
attempts to secure a general form of contract ag} 
to all parties had hitherto signally failed. Wh? 
no doubt true that an emergency form req} 
Government should present less difficulty of un 

than would a form of wider scope and of more P 
ent character, it is nevertheless very clear that 
done by this special committee is of grea 
laying sound foundations on which a good st 


ay ultimately be raised. The details may be 
er subject to certain modifications, but the 
‘les now at length established will stand fast. 
/ncere congratulations on their successful work 
|. to them, and especially to Mr. Ernest J. Brown, 
js so ably represented the builders’ interest. 


Savoy Memories. 
jediately after the lamented death of Mr. H. B. 
{comes the announcement that a memorial to Mr. 
‘s. Laurence Irving, who went down so heroically 
e “Empress of Ireland” in 1914, has been made 
Gilbert Bayes, and is being placed in the Chapel 
Savoy. No more appropriate place could be 
‘or a memorial to the Irvings, who have been in 
/ ways associated with the unique old chapel or its 
ts. In the spring of 1902 Sir Henry Irving un- 
there a stained-glass window to the memory of 
* Carte; and some of Mr. H. B. Irving’s best 
was done at the adjacent Savoy Theatre. Nor 
se modern memorials at all incongruous with the 
anterior, which is, alas! early Victorian, and must 
vear a very different appearance from that which 
nted when, in the reign of Charles the Second, of 
sly pious memory, the chapel was the scene of the 
tally famous Conference on the Book of Common 
| Apparently the chapel takes its popular 
from Peter of Savoy, uncle of the Queen 
ory III., who presented to Peter the great 
/ which then stood on the site since occu- 
vy the chapel. This palace was built by 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who laid 
indations on which our national ‘Constitution is 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, made great 
ements to the palace, where he lived in great state, 
ere Chaucer, Froissart, and Wycliff were his fre- 
guests. Wat Tyler paid particular attention to 
ace when he sacked London. He destroyed the 
with gunpowder, and flung the fine furniture and 
dlate into the Thames. Afterwards Henry VII. 
da hospital on the ruins. Many fine old buildings 
orecincts were swept away to make room for the 
ches to Waterloo Bridge. An odd item of build- 
prest should not be omitted. “The chapel,” says 
Iter Besant, “ was made parochial after the greedy 
et had destroyed the first church of St. Mary-le- 
in order to use its materials for his own mansion.” 


| A Factory for Stratford-on-Avon. 
ll be remembered that the question of whether or 
ctory should be erected in Stratford-on-Avon was 
1 to the Charity Commissioners for decision. It 
tation in which the late W. S. Gilbert would have 
1; but why should Charity Commissioners be 
0 decide in a matter of town amenity? It is not 
‘thrust this responsibility on them. Competent 
they doubtless are in the affairs with which they 
ecially appointed to deal, and it happéns that one 
* multifarious duties is to grant or to refuse per- 
for the sale of certain lands. In the exercise of 
cretion they must, it is true, often have questions 
uty to consider, but it may be imagined that their 
scustomed functions do not call for the qualifica- 
ssential to a true finding on a question of taste. 
tonfess as much in a passage in their report, in 
hey say that “the anticipations of a possible loss 
vorld’s culture belong to a subject which they have 
at liberty to admit as material to their decision.” 
» frank, but alarming; for it confirms our worst 
ms—that this highly respectable body must often 
¢d upon to pronounce judgment on issues of which 
W€ no competent knowledge. Now, in the case 
tford, the essential feature is “a possible loss to 
id's culture,’ and the Charity Commissioners 
‘assume that it is not material to the issue! In 
‘their reasons for approving of the sale of land 
Purpose of erecting a factory on it, the Commuis- 
take into consideration the very question that 
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they had just ruled out so ostentatiously, for “Is it 
likely,” they ask, “that as a result of the sale Stratford- 
on-Avon would suffer such disfigurement that its attrac- 
tions for visitors would be lost? The Commissioners do 
not think so.” Again, “It has been urged by opponents 
to the sale that even if the proposed works are inoffen- 
sive they would be the beginning of a process of indus- 
trialisation which would continue until Stratford-on- 
Avon had become a suburb of Birmingham. The result 
feared seems tothe Commissioners to be remote and hypo- 
thetical. It was also feared that the proposed develop- 
ment of the school would be prejudiced. The evidence 
under these heads is, in the view of the Commissioners, 
unconvincing, and in their opinion these objections have 
‘not been made good.’” Their plight is rather pitiful. 
They feel compelled to pass some sort of opinion on a 
matter that they have declared to be immaterial to the 
issue, and on which they seem to feel that their judg- 
ment is without value. Surely there should be some 
qualified tribunal to which such issues could be referred 
in full confidence that they would be dealt with accord- 
ing to knowledge. Why should not the Institute of 
Architects, acting in conjunction with the Royal 
Academy and the Town-planning Institute, be invited to 
form a panel competent and empowered to deliver a 
binding verdict on matters within its scope; subject, of 
course, to appeal. Until we get some such properly 
qualified tribunal of taste, absurdly weak decisions, such 
as this finding of the Charity Commissioners on the pro- 
posal to build a factory at Stratford, will continue to vex 
to the soul all who want such matters settled with due 
decorum, not to say rationally. For, to speak bluntly, 
the verdict of the Charity Commissioners defies common 
sense, but is no whit more silly than the necessity of 
referring such a question to such a body. Let the towns- 
folk demand that this act of desecration shall not be 
done, and the evil will be averted. 


A Rats and Mice Bill. 


A maximum penalty of 45 for harbouring rats being 
enacted in the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Bill which 
passed its third reading last Thursday. the ways and 
means of keeping out these wasteful, destructive, and 
disease-spreading vermin will necessarily receive 
very earnest attention. Sir A. Griffith Boscawen, 
speaking in Committee, stated that the value of the 
food destroyed or consumed last year by rats was 
estimated at 440,000,000, which was nearly equal to 
the amount of the bread subsidy. Obviously, there- 
fore, it is the plain duty of the architect and builder to 
do what they can to keep out these pests, and the 
material that offers the best protection is obviously 
concrete. Although brown or black rats, and even 
mice, are voracious enough to eat into almost any- 
thing—including compo pipes, which they have been 
known to gnaw through with the object of 
getting at the water—one can with difficulty 
imagine a rat-riddled concrete or tiled floor. Either 
material would, at any rate, offer them much more dis- 
couragement than they get from timber, on which 
they seem to feed: which is a bad look-out for wooden 
houses. It is, of course, in buildings of the warehouse 
class, especially those in which edibles are stored, that 
rats do most damage, and it is precisely to this type 
of structure that reinforced concrete is most applicable. 
Not that any guarantee of absolute immunity can pos- 
sibly be given. Rats can find their way in very cleverly. 
They have been known to climb up a stack-pipe and 
come down the chimney; but if all hollow channels 
behind the skirting, and all the hitherto common voids 
between ceiling and floor-boarding, be sedulously 
eliminated, rats and mice will have but a slender chance 
of stowing themselves away on the premises, in defiance 
of cat or terrier; and, now that Parliament has marked 
its sense of the seriousness of the plague, the architect 
feels more keenly than ever the obligation to adopt 
every reasonable precaution against it. 


Architectural Causerie 


T’ was in Kingsway, three days ago, that I stood by 
the hoarding enclosing the Aldwych site, beyond 
which you may see the north front of Somerset 

House as drawn on the cover of the Journal. As I stood 
waiting for a friendly taxi-driver to carry me to West- 
minster a stranger approached and talked in a cheery 
manner. Needless to say, he was a New Yorker. “ You 
don’t mind me speaking to you,” was his opening 
remark. “I ama stranger to London; in fact, ] am an 
American architect looking around at your old build- 
ings.” “ This is indeed fortunate,” was my reply: “I 
also take an interest in architecture, and just now I am 
wondering what kind of building it is that a fellow citizen 
of yours intends to place on this open site after the weeds 
have been destroyed.” “Gee, you don’t say.’’ “I do, 
and, furthermore, there is a rumour to the effect that this 
enterprising artist has been studying the noble building 
opposite, designed by Sir William Chambers, with a 
view to emulating the character and detail.” 

* * * * 

My acquaintance asked me to enlarge on the fact, 
which I did, pointing out how difficult it was for London 
architects to obtain commissions of this nature either in 
the metropolis or in any of the provincialtowns, especially 
the latter, where opinion favours the employment of 
local talent. Further, I asked my chance friend, who 
seemed to be sympathetic, if New Yorkers~ would 
countenance a Bniton building a replica of the old 
Town Hall in New York in nroximity to the existing 
building. His reply was emphatic. “There would be 
some ‘talk before that took place; we just) love you 
Englsh, but we don’t want you fooling around with 
your tarnation boxes of bricks in our land.” “ Those are 
my sentiments, exactly; we don’t mind you Americans 
exploiting the very gentlemanly style our great-great- 
grandfathers took over to America, but when you come 
back here to set up a rival establishment outside the 
windows of what was the front of our first Royal 
Academy we feel tempted to ask Sir Oliver Lodge to 
communicate forthwith with the shade of the austere Sir 
Willham.” We exchanged cards, shook hands, and 
departed, my American friend to the Soane Museum 
and I te Tothill Street, where I found awaiting my 
coming a small parcel of books, and directly I opened 
them the following met my eye: 

“ Architecture and Literature Compared.” 

“Sir William Chambers very justly observes that it must 
not be imagined that buildings considered merely as 
heapine stone upon stone can be of advantage, or reflect 
honour either on countries or particular persons. 
Materials in architecture are lixe words in phraseology, 
which, singly, have little or no power, and may be so 
arranged as to excite contempt; yet, when combined 
with art, and expressed with energy, they actuate the 
mind with unbounded sway. A good poet can move 
even with homely language ; and the artful disposition of 
an able architect will give lustre to the vilest materials, 
as the feeble efforts of an ignorant pretender must render 
the most costly enrichments despicable. The progress 
of other arts depends on that of architecture. When 
building is encouraged, painting, sculpture, gardening, 
and all other decorative arts flourish, of course, and these 
have an influence on manufactures, even on the minutest 
mechanic productions ; for design is of universal advan- 
tage, and stamps a value on the most trifling perform- 
ances ; the consequences of which, to a trading people, 
are too obvious to require illustration.” I rather lixe the 
flavour of this epistle ; it fitted in with my previous chat: 
but. although I admire the American as an architect 
and trader, I am not sure that we Londoners will take 
it as a compliment if he braves the Atlantic, and tries to 
imitate Somerset House on the Aldwych site. Let him 
come bv all means, but let him bring some modern ideas 
in his valise. 
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Speaking of new buildings, it has been my pleas- 
run across several well-known figures in the archite 
world during the last few days who at the present 
are giving of their best to promote the comfort sack 
being of their fellows. Some writer or other—] }; 
it was Goethe—describing the profession of . 
tect, said, “he, ‘the architect,’ 1s employed in Jay} 
all the luxuriance of his fancy upon halls, from wh} 
is to be for ever excluded, and displays his ingen} 
bestowine the utmost convenience upon apartme) 
must not enjoy.” I lost no time in quoting the ab; 
Major Barnes the other day, when we met in the | 
of the House. Notwithstanding that my appoin; 
with the breezy member for Newcastle had to di 
the housing problem, we both paid compliments — 
genius of Barry and the charm of Pugin’s detail. _ 
bound to say that not since the days of Sir Willian’ 
has the profession had its interests held ready fi 
opening in debate; moreover, it is a characteristit 
of Major Barnes that he is ready to drop political ta’ 
engage upon the merits of the Renaissance for at, 
ten minutes on end should architects like to send ir 
cards at St. Stephen’s. - at 

% + = + ‘Bey 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, und 
leadership of Mr. Simpson, has at last returned to 
pre-war form. To-day various members of the € 
specialise in some particular subject. Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and Professor Pite q 
hours of their valuable time to the needs of educac 
reform. (Lately it was my privilege to meet these gh 
men in committee, and I can pay a tribute to! 
untiring energy and knowledge. Other membe? 
keeping an eye on the business side of the prote 
and all sorts of ideas are being put forward in ort 
ensure the increased power of the Institute oo 
of national importance. This will be of interest { 
friends in the provinces. - 


% * * * 


Lunching with Mr. Eberlein, of Philadel 
week, I gathered some interesting facts — 
Colonial architecture, particularly that of the se 
century and pre-revolutionary period. Mr. Eb 
keen antiquary, and lost no time during a recen 
Cambridge to explore an interesting fifteenth-ce 
discovery recently made, of which more anon, pe 
in the “Architectural Review.” Mr. Eberlein 
promised to deliver a public lecture at the | 
University early in December, the subject bein 
Aspects of Colonial Architecture.” I should 
the profession represented in full strength — 
lecture is given. 

* * * ¥*° @ 

Whenever I pass through Bedford Square I 
my business to pay a call upon my friends at th 
tion. Mr. Yerbury, the secretary, acted as 
the other day, when I asked to be allowed to 
land. Incidentally, I met Messrs. Lowrie and Bi 
who have submitted a fine scheme for the imprové 
of Richmond. _ Luckily they have promised it 
illustration. The Association in these days 
strong; in fact, the clatter of the tee-squares 
reaches the ears of the winged bulls in th 
Museum. Doubtless these creatures of stone 
a second Khorsabad being planned. Professor ¥ 
has returned from America, and I hope to have 
benefit of his pen very shortly: in the meantime § 
actively engaged preparing books. | 

x % * 


* 

This is a_ busy world for architects, although }! 
still soar. Some of my friends keep at their desl! 
the stroke of midnight. When I called upon Mr. M 
Horder last week I found him overwhelmed / 


| 


i? 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. 


he generally does, and, wonder of wonders, 

of students were consulting the Sibylline Books 
juit Street as late as eight of the clock. Quite a 
» the good days of six years since. What of the 
*Vingboom and Abertolli? 


| In Sackville Street Mr. Verity was working 


7 ae * 


| architect who has an understanding of building 
him, every one of the community that can claim 
jitizen of London, has both respect and feelings 
«y towards the ancient City. Love of home is 
iz, a desire for fine things is another, but at heart 
ave a soft place for the metropolis, whether we 
“= as a waste of chimneys, with St. Paul’s and the 
(it churches overlooking the narrow ways, or 
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centre our affections upon some section of it, north, east, 
west, south. The giants Gog and Magog are the 
tutelary guardians of the City, keepers of the inner 
mysteries from Temple Bar to Aldgate Pump. My 
friend Sidney Perks carries information to them should 
any danger threaten the old streets. Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney keeps watch and ward over the safety of 
St. Paul’s; a harder task is his than fell to the lot of the 
goodly fellowship of architects who, prior to his regime, 
cared for Wren’s masterpiece. London to-day is a sort 
of tapestry upon which we are all working. We cannot 
alter the design—the London Society has decreed that— 
but we can patch the mothy parts, perhaps add a new 
border, and protect the fabric as occasion demands. 


* % * * 


I have spoken of the intimate authorities responsible 
for the keeping of the City. It remains for me to add a 
word about the guardians of the outer works. When Mr. 
Riley relinquished his command of the London County 
Council speculation became general as to the policy of 
his successor. We need have no fear regarding the 
ability and determination of Mr. Topham Forest to 
continue the best traditions of the London he knows so 
well. Topham Forest arrived at King’s Cross from 
Aberdeen twenty-six years ago with a young man’s 
enthusiasm for the granite walls of his native city. His 
predilections for the classic led him to the office of 
McVicar Anderson under whose direction he worked for 
some years, attending classes at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation and sketching and measuring old buildings at 
every opportunity. Little did the young student imagine 
in those days that he would become technical expert to 
the. body controlling the mightiest city in the world. This 
and much more he gave to my ears the other day. Mr. 
Topham Forest is an architect ; moreover, he is a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute, and that means much. I take 
it wpon myself to say that London will be safe in his 
hands. He has in view the development of style in the 
buildings erected under the Council’s powers. It is 
possible we shall see whole streets rebuilt on traditional 
lines. To the many fine public buildings, such as fire 
stations and schools, others will be added; new villages 
or dormitories are being schemed in the Home Counties, 
on the character of which he is to advise. We are likely 
to hear more of the Records Department under Mr. 
Topham Forest’s eye, and an extension of the labours 
carried out by Mr. Dodd and Mr. Dathy Quirke. With 
the exception of the excellent volumes compiled by the 
late Sir Laurence Gomme, the public at large has little 
idea of the scope of this important section. It is to be 
anticipated that many of the treasures saved from 
oblivion will shortly become accessible to the profession. 
It is a good thing for London County to have at the head 
of affairs a live architect with the real interests of archi- 
tects at heart. 


OYMNASIUM 
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N all the world’s history there has been never an epoch 
like that to which we are come. Four years of 
energy and skill have been devoted by the nations 

to the work of mutual destruction; and now they see, 
revealed by the light of Peace the precipice of ruin to 
which. their struggles have brought them. Aghast at 
the imminent danger they turn—still faint and bruised 
with fighting—to mend the neglected structure of their 
prosperity, to renew the arrested progress of their social 
welfare. In these tremendous circumstances I invite 
your attention to the functions of the architect. Plan— 
born of the fertile union of reflection, analysing the con- 
ditions of the problem with imagination quick to 
perceive its true solution; construction—daughter of 
caution, testing the soundness of each audacious artifice. 
Such faculties, at once quickened and chastened by 
severe technical training, conduce, as I shall submit, to 
a type of intellect in the designer of buildings which is a 
national asset; an instrument to be employed to its very 
limit at this present time. 

What is an architect? There can ‘be no better defini- 
tion than that given by the dictionary of the Academie 
Francaise: “ The artist who composes buildings, deter- 
mines their proportions, distributions, and decorations, 
directs their execution, and controls the expenditure 
upon them.” First then, foremost, and above all, he is 
an artist. And by the term artist I understand no more a 
draughtsman, than I do an actor or a hairdresser, but that 
which all who honestly practise those professions would 
wish to be; delighting in their work for its own sake, 
yet discontented with it because of perpetual endeavour 
to reach a higher perfection. Not that fitful dilettante 
who justifies to himself his idle hours with empty phrases 
—‘“a lack of inspiration,” or the like—but a man with a 
life’s work ‘before him, and the time desperately inade- 
quate in which to do it. A man of remorseless severity 
in the standard of his own attainment, inasmuch that he 
shall grudge no expenditure of time and pains to achieve 
the smallest improvement in his work. One in whose 
mouth the words “it will do,” and “near enough,”’ are 
not found; nor will he tolerate them in the mouths of 
those who work with him. With such a temperament, 
imagination, an eye trained to the appreciation of form 
and colour, and the rare creative faculty, endowed with 
all attributes of the artist—he is yet but an imperfect 
architect. For to the artist must be added the technician 
to make the architect. Of what avail is his gift of 
creation, if he have not constructive science that alone 
shall enable the offspring of his vision to reach maturity ? 
And, what a very mountain range of obstacles now 
appears between our eager artist and the promised land 
of his desire. Not seldom, indeed, his heart fails at the 
steep ascent, and either he turns aside into by-paths 
which he conceives easier or more direct—or, he becomes 
fascinated with the very ruggedness of his toil, and 
remains contentedly constructing, with never a regret for 
what lies beyond his vision. 

The artist, then, must train his unaccustomed feet to 
tread firmly the slippery planes of geometry ; for he is to 
be able, you must remember, to delineate things, not 
merely as they exist, but as they are to be. Geometer 
and—that he may calculate—mathematician, he must 
still surmount and master the rocky intricacies of the 
trades. Mason and bricklayer shall he become, and 
carpenter to boot. The workers in metal must yield to 
him the secrets of their crafts, nor shall he rest till he has 
explored the whole mystery of material—rocks, and 
trees, and the sand which is by the seashore. Something 
of an engineer he will find himself nowadays, being 
called to deal with steel as a familiar friend ; recognising 
its great possibilities, and—its limitations. He is but a 


———— 


* Delivered at the R.I.B.A., on Tuesday, November 4. 
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poor designer who shall set aside mate) 
“inartistic’’; rather should he recognise it as }} 
by masterful handling, to imbue them with bea 
study of hygiene is within his province, for he} 
nicely studious in arranging all sanitary matte 
that not merely as to their general disposal. Jug 
detail of pipe, trap, joint, or fitting unworthy ¢ 
tion, he must narrowly supervise each with the ¢ 
which is born of knowledge. Upon climate,} 
rainfall, sub-soils, and all matters pertaining to th 
health, he will be required to advise ; and to pla 
the defences against those insidious, persistent 
humanity, sickness, and disease. Armed, then, | 
panoply of attainments, and the vigorous con; 
proper for their exercise, yet another gift is n 
his full equipment. al 
The very weight of his intellectual armour mg 
disadvantage and undoing, if it be not supporteo 
solid sense of proportion—those powers of inducy 
deductive reasoning—which go to make what} 
monly called “‘business ability.” And _ here 
upon our architect in an aspect quite different fy 
in which we have hitherto viewed him. An asp; 
which perhaps most of all differentiates him } 
brethren who take the arts for their trade. For, 
his position who is entrusted with an importan 
architecture, and how his conditions vary from} 
the painter or the sculptor. These last produce thr 
agree terms of its purchase, and there’s an en 
transaction! A mere matter of interchange 
finance is concerned. But the architect, fh 
moment the building contract is signed, is ives 
the discretion of an almost unfettered truste{ 
sums of money are at his disposition, and are dl 
by his direction. None can tell, till such tm 
work is completed and the cost reckoned, whetlr 
he has wisely and honestly acquitted himsel|< 
stewardship, and obtained full value for thet 
entrusted to him. A trustee, did I say? Nay,p 
very judge. As the employer lays down his gol, 
| 


builder bestows freely his work at the word of 
tect, neither doubting but that justice shall } 
them. When I think of the unlimited trust at 
dence which are placed in us day by day, yea! 
by men of opposing interests, strangers, m 
the most part, who know us not at all im privé 
when I think, too, that among both small a i 
and low, that trust and that confidence ar 
profess | am proud of my calling. Mistak 
no doubt, “to err is human”; I have knoy 
unpardonable oversight—but (I speak of 
rightly bear the title) who ever heard of a 
architect ? 4 

To prolong the list would weary you. 1) 
of the necessary knowledge of accoun 
familiarity with the law, as it affects the dr 
tracts, the rights of dominant and servien 
easements, the complexities of Building Act 
like mysteries; of the need that he should 
express his views with clarity and lterseness, 
writing or in speech; of the architect as the ~ 
writer,” dealing daily with the correspo 
bishop. You will say—I fear—that my sKetc 
“complete architect” is but a fancy portrait, that? 
accomplishments cannot crowd into the few yeh 
working life. My picture, it may be, 1s exactl 
none of us,-as we are—I freely disclaim its tusenc 
author—but it may stand for all of us—as we W’ 
Be this of the workman as it may be. What of tl 
It will not have escaped you that, although the qf 
artist stands foremost in the making of an archite 
described in greater detail his faculties of con! 
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umistration. It is with intention that I have 
or my discourse these less familiar aspects of 
To cultured minds, the esthetics of architec- 
a perennial interest, and, since buildings make 
» the sense of ‘beauty, the emotions they inspire 
m the measure for their criticism. Yet it is 
ealised how much of the greatness of the art of 
ure is due to the severely practical nature of its 
| to the necessity of expressing the artist’s ideal 
of cubic reality. When the enthusiast speaks 
“frozen music,” he is apt to forget that the 
inspired, and is the very essence of, the music. 
atecture 1s, above all, building; the calculated, 
sposition of proportioned solids and voids—in 
rds, plan and construction; not the cornices, 
ss, and carvings which define the masses, add 
mphasis to light and shadow. To create it, no 
s suggestive sketch suffices; no magic wand, 
, nor potent incantation will raise it from the 
Patient complex diagrams of geometrical 
n, sown with myriad notes and figures, must 
v bricks are placed in unseen foundations, and 
ts of cunning fashion couple the roof-beams. 
or all that | have dwelt upon the material, | 
it be thought unmindful of the spiritual aspect 
dling. “Morality, in fact, is architectonic: and 
, for human nature, is the queen over truth and 
I quote from Addington Symonds. “ Expe- 
@as me.” he adds, “to think that there are 
3 human beings in each nation who receive 
and permanent tone from the impressions com- 
d to them by architecture.’ The importance 
vailing standard of good design, of logical 
ompliance with our domestic and commercial 
s very great. I am not now thinking of great 
Placed in the hands of competent 
3, the Government housing scheme may effect 
tsults of more value to the nation than the satis- 
Mets physical demands. The clerk and the 
mm their way to the morning train, pass by rows 
ling-places, ill-planned within, monotonously 
thout. “One of these days,” thinks our friend, 
fave a house of my own,” and in his mind the 
Jhis desire shapes itself like to those he daily 
(iat an ideal! Yet how should it be otherwise? 
\effective education of the public in architecture 
ect lesson of good design. 
ative art must have a motive. Gaudet, in his 
T “Cours d’Architecture,” reveals the basic 
| which governs our art in an illuminating 
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wn great architect of a period,” he says, “is 
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‘condition ; the technician realises, but does not 
€ aspirations of his time.” Yet, while it remains 
architecture reflects, and writes in stone, the 
ts time, the legend is no mere transcript, but 
1on whereby the fertilising suggestion is trans- 
mtalised, and perfected. Versailles owed its 
to the autocratic splendour of Louis XIV., but 
s that created it were those of Mansard, of Le 
id Le Brun. The pageant of Versailles has 
t0 the Shades; there breathes no wind of life 
€ phantoms of that splendid ‘Court ; alone, the 
Ork remains, immortal. To us—as jt did to 
*piration must come from the living world, from 
/are nigh to us, from the resistless, limitless 
“Or good or ill, the old order is well-nigh gone ; 
‘Tetrospect of our own lives tells of a mighty 
nge, and in the fruition of the new State, archi- 
lust fulfil its glorious part. “Did you, O 
said Whitman, “ suppose democracy was only 
ms, for politics, or for a party name?” and, 
men and women of a country, its «esthetics 
aterials and suggestions of personality, and 
em in a thousand effective ways.” Admitting 
‘ust—the value of art to democracy, its intimate 
1with the moral welfare of a people, we cannot 
ud the attitude of H.M. Government with 
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regard to the national housing scheme. Despite political 
reasons for erecting houses with headlong hurry, despite 
attack by those without knowledge of the prodigious 
work involved in the preparation of even a moderate- 
sized scheme (and many are on a scale never before con- 
ceived in this or any other country), the Department 
charged with its administration has steadfastly insisted 
on standards of sound design and construction. Both the 
Prime Minister and Dr. Addison have made clear their 
determination that the land shall not be covered with 
the abominations of the old-time speculator. Their 
reward shall be an England of finer instincts, richer for a 
noble pleasure. Architects—to the surprise of many— 
are now officially recognised as those most properly fitted 
to design houses, to plan the lay-out and extension of 
our cities and towns. We are grateful for that recogni- 
tion; I do not hesitate to say we are giving of our very 
best in return. 

To those impatient for results, let me say that economy 
in building is effected, not by the omission of ornamental 
details—and, indeed, it is but a poor design which needs 
them—but, by munute study of the plan an] construction, 
upon whose importance I have already insisted. “Plan” 
means far more than the arrangement of rooms ; 1t com- 
prises the scrutiny of every foot of ground, its contours 
and subsoil, whereby foundation work is saved ; It covers 
the economical disposition and grading of roads, the 
aspect of each house-site, the water-supply, lighting, 
drainage, and—in many cases—reasoned investigation 
of the general and local social problems incident 
to the formation of a township. “ Construction,” 
too, may be but a small thing in, for example, a 
cottage roof; but to perfect it, so that wood, 
slate, lead, and labour may be reduced in each 
of several hundred cottages, ‘will perhaps need days 
of work and experiment. And the time lost in prelimi- 
nary study is rerained many fold in the end. To pro- 
duce in bulk such comparatively simple things as shells 
needed months of preparation, but, when organisation 
was complete, they poured forth like water from a pierced 
dam. So, houses, far more complex constructions than 
shells, will presently arise as by enchantment: the process 
has already begun. Like religion. architecture, if it is 
to profit a nation, must be part of its daily life. It is in 
plan that lies the true economy—prevention of waste. 
Waste of time and energy, wandering about the tortuous 
passages of tube stations, where lifts are planned remote 
from trains, and fatuous stairs intervene between them 
and the platforms. Waste of property, in the squalid 
hinder-varts of main-line stations, untidy sprawling 
areas dotted with lamentable sheds, and linked by 
bridges whose building has darkened and desolated 
streets of houses; waste which defiles and depresses 
whole communities. I mention “ backs,” because archi- 
tecture is matter not only, as is sometimes thought, for 
fronts, but equally for backs and sides; for all, in short. 
that connotes orderly, cleanly life, and the beauty of 
efficiency. 

My predecessor in this chair has addressed you in time 
of war; to me, more fortunate, it is given to take up his 
arduous duties freed from the obsession of those dreadful 
days. In ovening our first session since the declaration 
of peace, I welcome and congratulate those members who 
have served their country and returned in safety. If I 
do not at this moment dwell upon our losses, it is not 
that we are unmindful; we do not forget the gallant 
comrades who once sat with us. The Royal Institute has 
had its full share of bitterness. War, like architecture, 
is an art, and is practised “ according to plan.” Its 
principles demand the same insistence on a leading 
motive, the same subordination of the part to the whole ; 
and there is the hazard variant from which skill may 
make, or folly mar, success.’ The commander, like the 
architect, must work within the limitations of his budget. 
though his expenditure is counted not, alas, in terms of 
his emplover’s money. but of his men’s lives! Marshal 
Foch, indeed, pushes the parallel still closer. “The 
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development of the art of war is like that of the art of 
architecture. The materials you use for your buildings 
may change; they may be wood, stone, steel. But the 
static principles on which your house must be built are 
permanent.” Those who know me_ will not mis- 
understand; will not think me _ less enthusiastic 
for art, that I have dwelt almost wholly _ to- 
night upon plan and construction. Assuredly, I 
yield to none in my reverence for the sublime 
qualities of painting, music, scukpture. But, among 
the fine arts architecture is unique in that it alone 
subserves utility. By reason of its very limitations— 
the intimacy of its relation to the needs of humanity, its 
incessant confrontation with cosmic fact, and the rigorous 
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severity of its principles-——-its votaries are com 
understand widely, to see quickly and well, tok 
and tolerant while holding unsullied their ow 
faith. It is more particularly upon these grour 
have ventured to assert the value of our profess: 
State. It is not among those callings which bes 
wealth on those who practise it. Few archite 
upon their earnings; fewer still leave riches} 
death. Yet no art bestows greater fortune of; 
upon those who give themselves wholly to its: 
and what can money give besides? To us, a} 
the immortal words which Carlyle puts in the | 
Teufelsdréckh yield their fullest meaning: “ N) 
Have,”’ said he, “but what I Do is my Kingdoy, 


HE “Stone and Fagot,” at Little Yeldham, a tiny 
village in north Essex, near Castle Hedingham, 
is a small wayside alehouse, built in 1915, to 

replace an old thatched building destroyed by fire in the 
spring of that year. The only parts not destroyed were 
the gate shown on the extreme left of the view on p. 575, 
and the bakehouse and scullery in the north-east corner 
which had to be incorporated in the new building. The 
old house had a frontage a few feet longer to the west, 
but both the ground floor and upper floor were incon- 
veniently planned. 

In the new house it was decided that a tap-room was 
unnecessary, provided that the public bar was spacious 
enough for the purposes of both, a not very large 
requirement for the trade of the house. This—the chief 
room—has a _ semi-cellar partly sunk in the ground 
adjacent on the north side. The only other room 
required for trade purposes was a small bar-parlour to 
be available for business transactions and providing a 
greater privacy than the public bar afforded. Another 
question to be considered was the convenient placing of 
the tenant’s private living-room, containing a, kitchen 
range, and an alternative plan was designed having a 
shorter frontage to the south facing the road, showing 
the living room on the north side. and rather closer to the 
bar. A disadvantage of this arrangement, apart from 
the fact that this room could only receive light from the 
north, was that it entailed the entire rearrangement of a 
comparatively recent drainage scheme. It was therefore 
decided to place the living room on the front command- 
ing the roadway at the east end of the building, thus 
giving all the three chief rooms a south and sunny 
aspect, and at the same time leave the existing drainage 
system undisturbed, with the exception of minor addi- 
tions for the connection of rain-water drains. A slight 
disadvantage of this plan is that the living room is a few 
feet further away from the bar than in the abandoned 
squarer plan, but it was thought that the merits of the 
long frontage plan outweighed those of the alternative 
arrangement. 

Only three bedrooms were required upstairs, and these 
are approached by an easy staircase, with a small larder 
beneath, in the hall to the north of the bar-parlour in the 
centre of the building. For these three upper rooms a 
smaller superficial area was necessary, but slightly 
increased accommodation was obtained by placing the 
principal bedroom, with a three-light window facing 
south, in the middle over the bar-parlour and entrance- 
hall, and by a slight projection carried on two roughly- 
worked Ancaster stone corbels, which also gave the room 
a better shape. The second and third bedrooms are at 
either end, almost entirely in the roof, the light being 
obtained in each case by a dormer window facing east 
and west respectively. The extra long slope of the roof 
at the ends gives these two rooms an adequate but 
smaller floor svace than would have been obtained by 
carrying round the eaves of the main building at the 
same level throughout. A good linen-cupboard to be 
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-being scratched with a kind of guilloche ea 


used as such or for the use of chief bedroom | 
formed at the head of the stairs, and three ¢ 
boards 


are provided in each of the east 


‘bedrooms. 


For warmth and dryness all the new fireplac: 
the inside walls, the six flues being taken uw 
simple massive chimney-stacks, formed with) 
hand-made, sand-faced, multi-coloured brie 
dull reds predominating. These are built int 
manner with wide flush mortar joints, and nf 
injunctions for the perpends on no account ‘o 
In the eastern stack are four smoxe-flues, I 
ventilating flue from the ‘bar, -the difference 1) 
the latter chimney being made up by thicker |i 
at the ends to balance the eastern stack. 1] 
hand-made, sand-faced (tiles made in the net 
village of Gestingthorpe are used as a_ roof 
The hip tiles are of the old-fashioned Tie 


bonnet tiles, and were specially made. The f 
roof was partly suggested by old examples in t 

Advantage was taken of the four small gable 
apex of the hips to insert wire-covered vent 
secure currents of air through the roof. It 
sidered to be too risky to thatch the new buildit 
on account of its proximity to the roadway, 
danger of sparks from occasional passing 
engines, and owing to the fact that the forme 
building was destroyed \by fire of unascertain 
The outbuildings on the north side have flat roo} 
with “ Vulcanite,” surmounted by gravel, thai 
cellar being plaster-ceiled, with a ventilated 
between for greater coolness. 

The walls are of g-in. Fletton ‘bricks, ly 
plastering both internally and externally. Li 
has been used only for the main building, th 


local traditional manner while the work was Ww) 
thoroughly dry a thick coat of limewhite wa, 
which serves as a further waterproofing and s! 
appearance of the plaster scratching. i 
was slightly coloured to match the tint of the su 
cottages, whilst the brick plinth, up to the gr! 
level, has ‘been tarred, also like the neighbour! 
ings. The object of the architect was to mak’ 
house as little of an intruder as possible and t 
harmonise with the local architecture. The 1 
broken surface of the stucco gives a pleasant } 
this waterproof covering. Subsequent coats of! 
will soften this down still more and in cour‘ 
produce the charm of age. . | 

The local cottages are nearly all old an 
framed, built at a time when timber was ph 
Essex. In the new “Stone and Fagot” th 
method of brick construction with coke bree2' 
lintels bridging openings and so forth has been! 
with the old-fashioned external treatment. 7 
the treatment of the public bar has been partly ! 
by the French “estaminet,” with its short all 
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PLAN, ELEVATION, AND SECTIONS. 


HITTORF AND LECOINTE, ARCHITECTS. 


THEATRE DE L’AMBIGU—COMIQUE, PARIS: 
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DErAILD OF) FIREPLACE. — 


- The floor is formed of thick docal elm blocks, 
‘ating, supported on steel cantilevers built into the 
with an open space behind and a fixed shoulder- 
above, has been provided around the entire room. 

e woodwork, including the settle by the fireplace, 
| public bar, is stained with green “Solignum,” 
thed, except the simple square skirting, which is 
d black in the French manner. Up to the 
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shoulder-boards the plastered dado is painted green to 
match the “ Solignum,’’ and is also varnished. The elm 
counter-top is left plain. Above the dado the walls are 
distempered a pale buff colour, and the ceiling is lime- 
whitened. 

Instead of window-boards 6-in. red paving quarries 
have been used. ‘The only other red in the room is the 
natural colour of the tiled arch to the fireplace and the 
tiled hobs. The grate itself, which was designed by the 
late Philip Webb, is of splayed firebrick, with a movable 
iron grid in front, so that the fire can be ibarless or not as 
occasion demands. Over the counter-recess the flat 
segmental arch divides the lobby, leading to the yard on 
the west side, from the serving space, with its access to 
the cellar ‘behind, as shown in the plan. A small obser- 
vation window has been formed in the west wall for the 
dual purpose of seeing “up the road ”’ and for light when 
the green painted shutters to the south window are 
closed. A similar small window in the living room was 
placed in the east wall for the observation of the yard, 
etc., at that end of the house. In each of the fixed 
central lights of the three-light windows on the south 
front is a tiny metal casement, the size of one pane, open- 
ing inwards, for ventilation. Externally all the wood- 
work has been painted, and internally, with the 
exception of the black-painted skirtings, all the wood- 
work has been stained. Throughout tlhe ground floor 
the woodwork has ‘been varnished. No wallpapers have 
been used, all the walls being distempered in various 
agreeable hues. The total cost of the work (in 1915) 
Wase,O72e ioe wire bast Oliver ARUBA. of 7, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C.1, was the architect, and the builders were Messrs. 
Mauldon and Sutton, of Sudbury. Suffolk. 


Mr. Oliver is to be congratulated on having produced 
an ideal type of public house. The contrast between 
his delightful inn and the disgusting type of building that 
disgraces our city and suburban streets—and, alas! many 
of our country lanes also—is so striking that the better 
way has only to be seen to bring home to everybody the 
necessity for rebuilding on similarly attractive lines all 
those deplorable “drink palaces,” which to-day have so 
evil an influence on our national life. 


THE PUBLIC BAR. 
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The Plates Described 


Greenwich House, New York City. 

“HIS building provides community facilities for the 
people of a congested section in the older part 
of New York City, and for the education of boys 

and girls after school hours in useful pursuits. As will 
be seen from the illustrations, which are reproduced 
from the ‘‘ Architectural Forum,’’ the ground floor is 
chiefly occupied by the large assembly hall, where the 
principal activities of the neighbourhood are carried on. 
A small first-aid room near the entrance serves as a 
local dispensary. The first floor is given over to a 
dining-room and class-rooms for instruction in various 
crafts and household arts. Adjoining the art depart- 
ment is a room for pottery-glazing. The second and 
fourth floors, plans of which are not shown, are 
occupied by club rooms in the rear for girls and boys 
respectively. The front portion of the second floor has 
a common room and series of bedrooms for the resident 
workers and the third floor has additional bedrooms 
for them, together with a suite for the managing 
director and a group of two guest rooms. Each of the 
floors 1s provided with a serving pantry connected with 
the kitchen in the basement by a dumb waiter, and 
each of the bedroom floors has a large trunk room and 
closet for linen storage. 


Headstones for War Cemeteries. 

These illustrations show some of the headstones 
which are to be erected in the war cemeteries by the 
Imperial War Graves Commissicn. They are 2 ft. 6 in. 
out of ground, by 1 ft. 3 in. wide, being enriched with 
regimental badge, official description, and_ religious 
emblem, together with relatives’ personal inscription or 
text. Although the headstones are uniform as regards 
shape and size, there are variations in the arrangement 
of the enrichments. The stones illustrated have been 
made by Messrs. E. J. and A: 1. Bradford at their 
studios in Borough-road, S.E.1._ They are of stone 
from the Leckhampton Quarries, Gloucestershire. 


Louis XVI. Details. 


This sheet of characteristic Louis XVI. detail provides 
many delightful motifs that are capable of adaptation 
to modern work. 


Thédtre de TAmbigu-Comique, Parts. 
Prominent among the architects of the French 
Classic school in the early nineteenth century was 
Jacques Ignace Hittorf, who, though born in Cologne 
in 1792, 1s rightly regarded as a French architect, 
having been naturalised as a Frenchman and having 
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carried out nearly all his important work in Paris, 
time after 1814 Hittorf became acquainted | 
Lecointe, with whom he rebuilt, in 1829) 
Theatre |l’Ambigu-Comique (see double-page p} 
This building was designed for an aici 
between two thoroughfares—Coutre allée du Boul; 
St. Martin and the Rue de Bondy; and, in additio; 
projet included a range of shops. Notwithsta 
the adverse conditions of the problem, , 
necessitated an asymmetrical plan, the 7 

| 


evolved a graceful and pleasing design. 
The “ Stone and Fagot Inn,” Essex. 
This delightful example of a wayside inn built ; 
traditional manner of its locale, is described i) 
article which appears on page 568. | 
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BASIL OLVER, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


THE ‘‘STONE AND FAGOT INN,” LITTLE YELDHAM, BSSExX. 
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IETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


lburgh Architectural Association. 
ye inaugural lecture for the session 
Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
Ir. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A., Lon- 
jook for his subject the “Torch- 
3.” He discussed the aim nowadays 
e “new thing” in the world of 
_and stated he was against innova- 
of the kind which involved the 

aside of old-world traditions, 
> founded his opinion on grounds 
istorical and artistic. 


y of Architects’ Election Results. 
results of the ballot for the election 
ers and Council of the Society of 
ects are as follows: President, 
dwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. (re- 
(); Senior Vice-President, Sir 
uae Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A.; 
| Vice-President, Mr. A. Burnett 
) F.S.I.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Noel 
‘effield, F.S.I. (re-elected); Hon. 
iret, Mr. George H. Paine (re- 
(|; Hon. Librarian, Professor Henry 
| M.L.C.E., F.S.1., etc. (re-elected) : 
Major T. 


rembers of Council ; 
| Inglis, D.S.O., London; and 
H. C. H. Monson, London; 
il J. Partridge, F.S.I., London; 
Wenyon, London; P. B. Houfton, 
ifield; and C, F. Skipper, Cam- 


ict’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 


Professional Union. 
meeting of assistants, held at Nor- 
[r. Donald Cameron in the chair, 
larles McLachlan (hon. secretary) 
1) explained the objects of the 
He said that it was not the inten- 
London to dictate to the provin- 
nches, but unless they organised 
St only expect disaster. In the end 
(2 present joined the Union, and a 
to be known provisionally as the 
i and Norfolk Branch, was formed, 
gentlemen were elected a local 
jee. Informed by Mr. McLachlan 
expected a meeting would be held 
ortly in Liverpool, the meeting 
/a@ resolution of greeting to their 
‘@s in that city and called upon 
follow their example. The meet- 
2d with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Lachlan. ' 


igham and Derby Architectural 
Society. 
|; Opening session of the Notting- 
I Derby Architectural Association, 
ident, Mr. H. G. Watkins, said 
jome quarters derogatory remarks 
‘n made as to the employment of 
's for housing schemes, and sug- 
| had been made that their services 
ecessary. He would say to those 
at if they recognised the value of 
‘tect’s services in designing their 
(ses they could not but admit their 
designing houses and laying out 
the working classes. It had 
jemed to him to be a great pity 
architect’s services had been 
(da luxury, mainly reserved 
| wealthy or moderately wealthy 
| For the first time in the 
af the country architects were 
tensively employed in scheming 
‘Vironments and better houses for 
fatatively poor. It was true that 
€ public authorities, and not the 
\classes themselves, who were em- 
the architects, but although it 
* Utopian to think so, the time 
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might come—if the wealth of those classes 
kept on increasing at the same rate as it 
had recently done—when, provided that 
their education and standard of living also 
increased, architects might in the not too 
distant future count amongst their clients 
members of the very classes who were em- 
ployed in erecting buildings under their 
direction. 


Lrish Architects and Health Council. 

The following resolution was passed 
unanimously at a meeting of the Council 
of the Royal Institute of Architects, 
Ireland, and the hon. secretary was 
directed to forward a copy to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and Dr. Coey 
Biggar: “That this Council views with 
extreme concern the fact that on the list of 
names published as forming the Council 
of the Ministry of Health in Ireland no 
representative of the architectural or of 
the engineering profession is included. It 
is hardly conceivable that the public inte- 
rest can be efficiently served without the 
technical knowledge which qualified repre- 
sentatives of these important professions 
can bring to bear on the many problems 
relating to public health which it will be 
the functions of this Minister to investi- 
gate.” 


Leeds School of Art. 


Six lectures on town planning are 
being given at the department of Archi- 
tecture of the Leeds School of Art by 
Professor P. Abercrombie, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Civic Design, University of 
Liverpool, with a view to introducing a 
School of Civic Design. An introductory 
lecture was given by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., of the Ministry of 
Health. The first lecture has been given, 
and the following are details of the 
remainder which will be given in the 
Lecture Hall of the Leeds School of Art. 
Admission will be free of charge. IL, 
November 7, “Study of Examples of the 
Past’; III., November 21, “ The Renais- 
sance”; IV., December 5, “The Nine- 
teenth Century”; V., January 16, 1920, 
“The Comprehensive Town Plan’’; VI., 
January 30, 1920, “The Practice of 
Modern Town Planning in England.”’ 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The first number of the new series of 
“Abstracts of Papers in Scientific Trans- 
actions and Periodicals,” which has just 
been issued, is in pamphlet form as a pub- 
lication distinct from the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings, instead of having them printed 
—as they have been since 1875—as “ Sec- 
tion III.” of the “Proceedings.”’ This 
arrangement will render the abstracts 
available more promptly and regularly 
than was practicable when they were issued 
with communications which, owing to the 
situation of many of the contributors, 
necessarily occupy longer in publication. 
The numbers will be compiled and printed 
quarterly. Name and subject indexes will 
be given in each number, and it is 
intended that these indexes shall be 
printed also in the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings, so that the latter will contain com- 
plete references to all engineering infor- 
mation published by the Institution. The 
general aim of the abstracts is, as 
formerly, to give brief summaries of the 
more important information contained in 
current periodicals published outside the 
United Kingdom, the articles abstracted 
being selected by experienced engineers. 
This first number is unavoidably affected 
by the fact that the normal conditions of 
supply of foreign periodicals have not yet 
been restored; but it is hoped this diffi- 
culty will be removed at an early date. 
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Architectural Craftsmen’s Soctety, 
Glas gow. 

At the second meeting of the present 
session of the Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society, held at Glasgow, Mr. James Muir, 
president, in the chair, Professor Charles 
Gourlay delivered an illustrated lecture 
entitled “Notes on Renaissance Architec- 
ture in England.”” Professor Gourlay re- 
ferred to the causes which led to the re- 
birth of classic learning in Italy early in 
the fifteenth century, and told how the 
Italian architects of the period evolved the 
renaissance style by the study of classic 
Roman remains. The new style spread to 
France and all over ithe Continent, finally 
reaching England early in the sixteenth 
century. Then, beginning with examples 
of late English gothic, to show the suit- 
ability of this style for the requirements 
of the time, he _ illustrated buildings 
erected by Jones and Wren and their suc- 
cessors. In conclusion, he said that, while 
maintaining our hold on tradition and 
continuing to derive inspiration  there- 
from, we should express modern life in all 
our work. In this way we may be able to 
add a genuine link to history and to do our 
part in carrying on the true spirit of the 
art of architecture. 


_——_—___ 


ARMY HUTS FOR HOUSING. 

The following circular has been issued 
to local authorities by Mr. E. R. Forber, 
assistant secretary to the Ministry of 
Health: 

I am directed by the Minister of Health 
to refer to General Housing Memorandum 
No. 5 of September 15, in which the 
Ministry explained the terms on which 
local authorities may acquire huts and 
hostels for temporary housing purposes, 
in paragraph 4 of which it was stated that 
the Ministry had secured on behalf of 
local authorities an option to purchase in 
priority to any other purchaser. 

In order to secure that priority and to 
give local authorities time to consider the 
question, it has been necessary in certain 
cases to reserve huts which could have 
been sold in the open market by the Dis- 
posal Board without difficulty. In most 
cases in which huts are so reserved 
‘expense to the Governmenit is involved 
for the hire of the land on which the huts 
at present stand. 

In order that they may be able to fore 
cast with greater accuracy than is at pre- 
sent possible, the number of huts that 
will be required and the districts in which 
they should continue to be reserved, the 
Ministry will be glad if all local authori- 
ties who contemplate the use of huts for 
housing purposes will submit by the 29th 
November, if they have not already done 
so, an estimate on the enclosed form of 
the number of huts they are likely to 
require. 

When making their estimates, local 
authorities should consider carefully the 
possibility of securing suitable sites. 
They are recommended to consult the 
Housing Commissioner on this point 
before submitting their estimates to the 
Ministry. 

The form Dri14 referred to asks for an 
estimate of number of huts required for 
temporary housing purposes; situation of 
huts known to the local authority which 
are considered to be suitable; whether 
the huts are to be converted zm s¢tu or 
removed, and whether the site is avail- 
able. The General Housing Memoran- 
dum No. 5, issued bv the Ministry of 
Health on September 15, was published in 
THE ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL, issue No. 
1290, page 308. 
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CORRESPONDENGE: 
“The Open Door.” 
Sirs,—I think the paragraph, “The 


Open Door,” in the current number of 
your journal calls for some explanation 
from me as to the action of my Committee. 
We do not in any way intend to lower our 
standard, and shall continue to refuse 
admission to the Union to anyone who 
cannot to our satisfaction prove that he is 
bona fide engaged as a technical assistant. 
If he makes a false statement on entry, and 
it afterwards comes to our knowledge, he 
will zfso facto cease to be a member. In 
many societies, moreover, the formality of 
proposing and seconding has proved no 
guarantee of the truth of a candidate’s 
statements. As to a member’s “manner 
of entrance into the profession,’’ we 
simply have to recognise the fact that he 
is in it. As to proof of our standiard, we 
have but to point to the very high per- 
centage of our members who belong to 
one or other of the professional institu- 
tions, and I think you will admit that it 
would be ridiculous for us to refuse admis- 
sion, say, to an A.R.I.B.A. simply because 
he did not know a member to propose him, 
a case which has arisen more than once. 
CHAS. McLACHLAN, AVR. BoA. 


Hon. Secretary. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 


Brick v. Wooden Houses. 


Sirs,—I venture to utter a strong word 
of protest against the utterly nonsensical 
statements of comparative cost of wooden 
v. brick houses in your issue of 
October 22. The “ Daily Mail’ was appa- 
rently responsible for this article in the 
first place, and doubtless these figures are 
now being quoted by ignorant partisans of 
wooden houses as convincing proof of 
their economic superiority. 

This is much to be regretted, as the 
housing problem is quite sufficiently diffi- 
cult without making it more so, as such 
figures as these will undoubtedly do, It 
is quite impossible to analyse the figures 
in detail, they are so confusing, but may I 
ask why four and a half tons of timber 
cost £350 in the case of a_brick-built 
house, and 12 tons 8 cwt. of timber cost 
£146 for timber-built structure? Appa- 
rently the latter does not include labour, 
but this would not by any means account 
for the difference. 


Why does the timber house require no 
plaster or distemper? Possibly a mistake 
has been made in describing the timber- 
framed structure as a house: it should be 
called a barn! C. E. KEW. 


——____ 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 


_The British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion held their eighth annual conference 
in the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. 
The Right Hon. Lord Moulton presided 
on the opening day, and the members 
were welcomed by the Mayor of West- 
minster (Alderman G. W. Tallents). A 
feature of the conference was _ the 
exhibition of the winning model in the 
“Daily Express’? competition, arranged 
to show an ideal gas equipment for a 
modern dwelling, which included a gas 
incinerator for destroying waste and rub- 
bish. Sir Arthur Hadfield was elected 
president for the coming year. Mr. H. A. 
Creasey, consulting expert to the British 
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Commercial Gas Association, read a 
paver on “ Practical Housing Schemes.” 
He said that gas undertakings must con- 
sider the Government housing scheme 
from every standpoint, to enable them to 
place before local authorities sound and 
economical gas propositions. Provision 
should be made in the housing schemes 
for all possible requirements, such as gas 
fires, cookers, water heaters, etc., even if 
all those desirable appliances were not at 
first installed. In the negotiations between 
the gas undertakings and the loca] autho- 
rities a great deal of importance will be 
attached to the opinions and designs of 
the architect of any individual scheme. 
No house was complete without some form 
of gas-cooking apparatus. When setting 
out the merits of the gas-cooker for 
Government housing schemes they could 
claim reliability, economy, cleanliness, 
convenience, ease of regulation and 
saving of labour. Water heating needed 
great consideration, because the conclu- 
sions arrived at and the types of appli- 
ances fitted would decide the part gas was 
to play in the new houses. 


WEEKLY HOUSING REPORT 


The return of housing progress issued 
weekly by the Ministry of Health states: 

The number of new schemes submitted 
to the Ministry during the week ended 
October 25 was 211, bringing the total 
number of schemes submitted to 5,648, 
comprising about 47,500 acres. The total 
number of schemes approved is 2,055, com- 
prising about 22,600 acres. House-plan 
schemes representing 2,307 houses were 
submitted, and schemes representing 1,597 
houses were approved during the week. 
The total number of houses represented in 
the house-plan schemes submitted is 
43,145, and in the schemes approved 
28,963. The Standardisation and Construc- 
tion Committee appointed by the Minister 
have recently approved several special 
methods of construction, including many 
different forms of concrete construction. 
Some of the firms responsible are prepared 
to build houses in large numbers through- 
out the country. Other special methods 
of construction are now under the con- 
sideration of the Standardisation and! Con- 
struction Committee. 

Details of the schemes of local authori- 
ties dealt with during the week are as 
follows : 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number re- 
ceived from seventy-one local authorities 
was 206, comprising about 600 acres, and 
bringing the total number of schemes pro- 
moted by local authorities to 5,575, cover- 
ing approximately 44,000 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of 
schemes approved was 106, bringing the 
total number approved to 2,034, compris- 
ing about 22,000 acres. 


Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted.—Seventy-six 
schemes were submitted by forty-six local 
authorities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 1,176. 

Schemes Approved.—Fifty-four schemes, 
promoted by thirty-two local authorities, 
were approved, bringing the total number 
of schemes approved to 655. 


House Plans. 
Schemes Submitted. — Sixty-six full 
schemes and three part-schemes, repre- 
senting 2,289 houses, were submitted The 
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total number of schemes submitt 
sent 38,460 houses. 

Schemes Approved. — Fifty-s 
schemes and two part schemes, n 
ing 1,579 houses, were approv 
total number of schemes approv 
sent 28,096 houses. 


Conversion of Temporary Bui 

Up. to October 25 thirty-eig 
authorities had applied for permis 
provide housing accommodation 
conversion of temporary building 
version had commenced on sey 
huts, providing 237 tenements, < 
tenements are occupied or ready t 
occupied. 


COMPETITIONS OPE! 


November 8.—Leeds: Depart 
Stores. 


Messrs. Marsh, Jones, and Crib 
of Boar Lane, Leeds, invite ap) 
from architects who have expe 
the designing of up-to-date dep: 
stores, and who are prepared to 
competition, a sketch design for 
building they propose to erect 
Lane at a cost of about £200,000, 
cants should state on what simil 
they have been engaged, and g 
further information as they think 
advance their claim to be admitt 
competition. From the names § 
the promoters, with the advice ¢ 
assessor, Sir John J. Burnet, 
R.S.A., will select a limited numb 
compete. In the competition the a 
of the selected design will be employ 
architect. Those placed seco 
fourth, and fifth will receive prem 
150 guineas, 100 guineas, 75 guin 
50 guineas. Premiated and other : 
ings will be returned to their aut 
Applications to compete should i 
Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, Ltd., Boar! 
Leeds, on or before Saturday, Novem’ 
(It will be observed that only three 
days remain for sending in applicatu 

December 1.—Limavady 
Memorial. 


The Limavady War Memorial Cot 
invite qualified architects to 
designs and plans, with parti 
materials, for thismemorial. First pr 
£25, second prize of £15 for the de 
and plans which are the two most sul 
those for which they award premiu) 
become their property. The awardi 
a premium is not to constitute anys 
ment or undertaking that the succ 
architect will be employed to carry 9! 
work. All plans and designs intend: 
competition are to be sent to the 
secretaries, Limavady War Mem 
Town Hall, Limavady, co, London 
on or before December 1, 1919- 
plicity and proportion will be 
profusion of detail and excessive 
of material. Building in concr 
or ferro-concrete should be ct 
The total cost of the building 
preparation of site) not to exceed 


Fanuary 17.—Southport: Se 
School. 


Designs for a secondary sch 
vited by the Southport Educ 
mittee. The successful competit 
appointed architect for the scho 
and third premiums are 200 gull 
100 guineas respectively. Ass 
Maurice E. Webb. 


Ls i 


JUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Strength of Trussed Beam. 
M. (West China) writes: “Can 
me whether the enclosed drawing 
issed floor beam is suitable for a 
f 44-ft. trussed beams at 11-ft. 
' The purpose of the beam is to 
flat roof which would be roofed 
beroid and which would be used As 
n. Of course, this type of trussed 
quite out of date now in England, 
> we have still to use timber. The 
size most easily obtainable is about 
11 ft. by 7in.—a hard wood. 
elevation of the trussed beam 
;in Fig. 1, the frame diagram will 
ig. 2, and the stress diagram as 
Such structures can be easily 
out from “The Mechanics of 
x Construction.’’ (Longmans, 7s. 
ss the 11-in. by 7-in. timber obtain- 
not more than 15 ft. long, there 
, at least three pieces to make up 
of 44ft. They may have plain 
its in the top member in compres- 
th fish-plates 11in. by 3%in. on 
le, 2ft. long, with 834-in. bolts as 
4and 5. For the lower boom in 
a scarf joint will perhaps be better 
gs. 6 and 7, but this will need four 
to be used. A vertical stud 7 in, 
will be required at each end along- 
2 vertical bolts for the latter to 
up to. The name of the timber 
iven for a clue to its strength, nor 
at. Being described as hard wood, 
sumed to weigh 56lb. per cubic 
d to have a strength equal to 
oak. The maximum stresses 
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from the diagram Fig. 3 are shear 182 cwt., 
tension 663 cwt., compression 663 cwt. 
The maximum intensity of the stresses 
that may be allowed on the net sections 
are shear 9 cwt, per sq. in., tension 12 cwt. 
per sq. in., and compression 15 cwt. per 
sq. in. It appears therefore that the 
trussed beam will be sufficiently strong as 
designed, but the roof joists should be 
spiked to it where they cross to prevent 
the buckling of the top member under 
compression. Hy A: 


Sanitary Fittings. 

F. W. P. (Scarborough) writes: “Can 
you tell me the names of the makers of 
‘easy clean’ taps, such as ‘ Sanitor,’ and a 
tvpe of lavatory basin called ‘ Massivus? ’”’ 

—We cannot trace the name of the 
makers of these fittings. Perhaps some 
reader could supply the information. 


Books on Sanitary Science. 

READER writes: “Kindly name books 
that should be studied to gain a fair know- 
ledge of sanitary science.” 

—There are, of course, large numbers 
of text-books on tthe various subjects that 
come under the compendious term “ sani- 
tary science.”” Following is a useful list: 
Balfour Stewart's ‘“Physics,’? Moore’s 
“Sanitary Engineering,” Notter and 
Frith’s “ Hygiene,” Parkes and Kenwood’s 
“Hygiene,” Roscoe’s “ Chemistry,”’ 
Rideal’s “Water Supply,’’ Thresh’s 
“Water Supply,” Greenwell and Curry’s 
“Rural Water Supply,” Fletcher’s “ Archi- 
tectural Hygiene,’ Herring-Shaw’s “Ele- 
mentary Science Applied to Sanitary and 
Plumbers’ Work,” 


> 
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A PLEA FOR CONCRETE BLOCK 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. W. Brandreth Savidge, A.R.I.B.A., 
has written to the “ Nottingham Guardian ” 
as follows : 

I wish to offer a few observations upon 
the very high, and in my opinion, un- 
reasonably high, cost of building in con- 
nection with housing schemes at the pre- 
sent time. Public bodies are accepting 
tenders for cottages (built in large num- 
bers at the same time) at.the rate of be- 
tween £900 and £1,000 each, which is 
at least four times the cost of such accom- 
modation at pre-war rates. Such abnormal 
figures induce the long-suffering taxpayers 
to ask whether the payment of such 
enormous sums of public money is really 
necessary. One reason for these high 
prices, no doubt, is the fact that it has 
been considered desirable to build these 
cottages in a way that will make them 
last for centuries, when, in my opinion, it 
would be more business-like to consider a 
life of say forty or fifty years quite suffi- 
cient for such a class of building, The 
next fifty years will see large changes and 
improvements in all departments of life, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
ideas as to planning and construction of 
dwellings will be similarly affected, In 
fifty years’ time these new cottages, which 
are about to be built, may be out of date, 
or the location of industries may be 
changed, so that they may be out of place. 
We have not reached the last word in the 
planning and construction of cottages, and 
there is a good deal to be said for the 
scrapping of such properties every fifty 
years or so. In any case, fifty years is 
quite long enough to look ahead. 

The urgent need for cottages is unques- 
tionable, but their building on a less sub- 
stantial and a less costly system would 
expedite rather than delay their erection. 
There is no doubt that by the adoption of 
one of the systems of concrete block con- 
struction the accommodation recom- 
mended by the Local Government Board 
could be provided even at the present time, 
at from £300 to £400 per cottage, instead 
of £1,000. Such a form of construction 
would be sanitary, healthy, and fireproof, 
and would certainly have a life of fifty 
years or more. I am conservative enough 
to deeply regret the necessity of departing 
from the old-fashioned English type of 
cottage, but the attitude of labour at the 
present time, when the object aimed at 
seems to be to produce as little as pos- 
sible, at the highest possible cost, makes 
even the most conservative lover of old 
architectural traditions look for some less 
laborious unit than brick. 

One way to bring down the cost of 
building at the present time is to restrict 
the amount of labour and “ hand-work’’ 
on the site as much as possible, and to 
build with ready manufactured articles re- 
quiring little labour or scaffolding in erec- 
tion. Besides which, there is no inherent 
reason why the system of building advo- 
cated above should not be made architec- 
turally pleasing as well as cheap and 
sufficiently substantial. From a com- 
mercial point of view, and taking into con- 
sideration the present serious financial 
position of the country, the object surely 
should be to spend as little rather than as 
much as possible at a time when one gets 
so little for one’s money in the matter of 
building. I feel confident that before 
many years have passed the country will 
look upon the building of these cottages 
at such an unreasonable price as a very 
extravagant and wasteful expenditure of 
public money. 
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Town Development and Housing 


Barnes. 
A dozen houses are in course of erection 
at Barnes. 
Leeds. 
Work has been started on 
housing scheme. — 
/slington. 
Islington has received £50,000 from 
the Government towards road improve- 
ments. 


the Leeds 


Oswestry. 
Oswestry. Town Council has approved a 
scheme providing for the erection of 100 
new houses, to cost £80,000. 


Ilford. 
The City of London Corporation, in con- 
nection with its £2,000,000 housing 


scheme, have decided to erect 2,000 houses 
at Ilford. 
Brentford. 
Brentford Guardians are willing for the 
local housing authority to acquire Percy 
House Schools for flats for local residents. 


Warwick. 
Warwick Rural District Council’s hous- 
ing scheme for the erection of sixty-six 
houses has been approved. 


Runcorn. 
Runcorn Urban Council propose to con- 
vert a large disused waterworks into flats 
for working-class families. 


Norwich. 

Norwich City Council propose to erect 
a new bridge at Carrow and to widen the 
approaches to the bridge. 

Bungalows at £1,000 Each. 

Twelve proposed bungalows advertised 
by a Harrow agent have’ been sold at 
£1,000 each before a brick had been laid. 


Bradford. 

The Ministry of Health have granted 
the Bradford Housing Committee powers 
for the compulsory acquisition of land for 
a new housing scheme. 


Sleaford. 

Sleaford Rural Council has adopted the 
report of their Housing Committee recom- 
mending the acceptance of tenders for 
sixteen houses at a cost of £12,000. 


Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith Urban District Coun- 
cil have purchased a large number of huts 
(recently occupied by German. prisoners 
of war), which they intend to convert into 
dwellings for the working-class. 


Stockport. - 

Stockport Town Council has accepted 
the offer of the Mayor to present: to the 
town the Woodbank estate, which is one 
of the beauty spots of the town, consisting 
of 250 acres of richly wooded park land. 


Preston. . , 

Preston Housing Committee have 
recommended the Town Council to make 
an application to the Ministry of Health 
for sanction to borrow £3,500, the amount 
of the purchase money of the land and 
premises known as Ribbleton Farm, to be 
used as a site for a housing scheme. 


Morecambe. 

An ambitious scheme, including an 
extension of the promenade, and the con- 
struction of a golf course, park and lake, 
at an estimated cost of £70,000, has been 
adopted by the Morecambe Town Council. 


Bourne. 
Altho gh Bourne District Council have 
decided to postpone the general scheme 
for building houses until next spring, they 
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have agreed to try an experiment by 
building three pairs of cottages in diffe- 
rent ways, viz., two houses to be erected 
by a contractor on the percentage system ; 
two by direct labour under the supervision 
of the Council’s officers; and two to be 
built on the lowest tender submitted to a 
meeting of the Council. 


Dumfries. 

Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, Edinburgh, is 
the consulting architect for the Dumfries 
scheme. Houses are planned of various 
types, self-contained, and flatted. Hollow 
bricks are being used for many of the 
houses, 

Halifax. 

A report on the need for houses in 
Halifax has been received at a meeting of 
the Housing Committee, showing that at 
least 940 new houses are required. The 
first sods are being cut on the Pellon site 


-towards the scheme for sixty-five houses. 


Southport. 

A Ministry of Health inquiry has been 
conducted at Southport respecting an 
application on the part of the corporation 
to borrow the sum of £33,250. The money 
is to be devoted to the widening and im- 
provement of various streets. 


Glasgow. 

The Special Committee of Housing of 
the Glasgow Town Council have approved 
a draft housing scheme to be submitted to 
the Scottish Health Board. It is proposed 
that. there shall be 50,914 houses of the 
cottage and two-storeyed type, 5,586 tene- 
ment houses, and 500 temporary wooden 
houses. The buildings will be erected 
partly on ground belonging to the Town 
Council and partly on ground to be 
acquired. 

W allasey. 

The tenders recommended for accept- 
ance by the Wallasey Council for the 
furniture and fittings of the new Town 
Hall amount to £35,014. In addition, 
£6,615 will be needed for carpets, lino- 
leum, electric light fittings, and contin- 
gencies, making a total of £41,629. 


A Wooden Garden City. 

In order to meet the growing house 
famine in Copenhagen, the County Coun- 
cil has erected a small village of 132 
wooden houses after the American style 
just outside the town. They now propose 
to erect another garden city of - wooden 
houses in the same quarter with 216 dwell- 
ings and shops. 


Compulsory Purchase of Land for 
Housing Schemes. 

The Minister of Health has made regu- 
lations adapting the regulations govern- 
ing the procedure normally -followed by 
local authorities for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land for housing purposes. The 
adoption is to meet cases where it is neces- 
sary for the Minister to, act under 
Section 16 of the Housing Act of 1919 to 
secure immediate provision of dwelling 
accommodation. 

Harrow. 

A commencement will shortly be made 
upon a scheme, approved by the Ministry 
of Health, for the erection of twenty-eight 
bungalows at Harrow. The designs, pre- 
pared by the surveyor. to the Council, in 
collaboration with Mr. Geo. E. Clare, 
M.S.A., architect, of Harrow, give prac- 
tically the same accommodation, with 
slightly smaller rooms, as the houses of the 
standard type, at a cost of from £200 to 
£250 per house less than the tenders re- 


ceived in other districts for the 
The contract which has been 
the erection of the bungalows 
£18,140. The surveyor to the 
a recent meeting of the Harr 
Housing Committee, paid a 
praise to Mr. Clare for his work 
nection with the scheme, wh 
received much commendation at 
ing Board. Healso stated that tl 
at the Board showed a keenness 
the matter, and a ready willi 
render all the assistance they e¢ 
they recognised the scheme « 
applied elsewhere, and would 
ance in dealing with the housi 
The scheme was approved by 
within a few hours of its being 


Slum Areas Commiti 

The first meeting of the 
Committee, a sub-committee o 
ing Advisory Council appoin 
Addison, the Minister of Healt 
recently at the offices of the M. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain in 
The terms of reference are: “ 
and advise on the principles to 
in dealing with slum areas, in 
circumstances in which schem 
struction, as distinct from cl 
be adopted, and, as regards clear 
the extent to which rehousing on t 
should be required, the kind of t 
which should be permitted, and the 
the site for factory or other pur 
housing.”’? The’ procedure to b 
was settled. The Committee 
representative witnesses with exp 
actual slum clearance and rec 
work, and those possessing sp 
ledge of the problems involv 
also decided to visit in due course 
slum areas, e 


Rowley Regis. _ 
The delay in the progress of thet 
pal housing scheme at Rowley R 
resulted in the Urban Council rece} 
communication from the Minis 
Health. As a result a special meet 
the Housing Committee has been b 
which steps were taken to spe 
matters in connection with t 
of the sites and the prepara 
plans. Difficulties have also 
to the price demanded for the 
in excess of the figure which 
authority proposed to pay. 
regard to the lay-out plan 
divided between the surveyor (Mr. 
Brettell) and the Housing Comm: 
the latter having objected to t 
pared by the surveyor on the ¢ 
the scheme was slightly ext 
the length of the roads and 
cient space for houses and g 
surveyor, in a report to the H 
mittee, stated that the_ diff 
plained of by the Housing Comm 
on one site is a matter of six ya 
slight one; and the road proposed 

Birmingham Road site would be 
ally useless for fast traffic if 
the Commissioners is adopted 
latter’s plan is adopted the w 
levelling so far done was wo 

away, and he urges the 
definitely to decide which of th 
out plans they propose to ad 
this is done it was simply a Vv 
taking any more levels on 
The committee have decided t 
plans submitted by their own 
being the more satisfactory. 


The 


Harrow War Memorial. 

ww War Memorial Committee have 
¢hem a scheme to erect a memorial 
rcost of £25,000. 


ench Building “ Lock-Out.’’ 
jing contractors in Lyons have de- 
a lock-out. More than 10,000 
are affected. 


§-Power Station for Nottingham. 
joroposed to erect a super-power 
jat Nottingham to supply twenty- 


 pton Mallet War Memorial. 
jg memorial, designed by Mr. 
We Dening, L.R.I.B.A., is to be 


yflower” Memorial for Essex. 
dis being raised at Billericay 
to erect a Mayflower Hall to the 
of three local men and one 
iwho sailed to America in the May- 
1 1620. 


wnoway Harbour Extension. 
xtensions of Stornoway Harbour, 
sy to meet the demands of the 
i> fishery traffic under Lord Lever- 
schemes, are expected to cost fully 
00. 


iford Builders Dispute Settled. 
ispute between the builders and 
jurers, which has been in progress 
ford for some time past, has been 
orily settled by direct negotiation 
the men’s representatives and the 
irs. An advance of 2d. per hour 
1 granted. 


Convalescent Home to Barrow. 
33. Vickers have given Infield 
nd grounds to Barrow, as a war 
il, to be used as a convalescent 
The gift represents between 
and £30,000 in value. The house 
ed near Furness Abbey, and will 
‘m for thirty-six patients. 


| Architectural Practice. 

|. Phillips Dales, M.S.A., who is 
(ipleting his war services as hono- 
‘sulting architect to the National 
) Of Y.M.C.A.’s and kindred 
jwill resume full activities con- 
with his private practice at 63, 
Iborn, W.C., and Manor Gardens, 
13 Heath, Essex. 


| of Almshouses at Watford. 
jrederick Cordery, of “ The For- 
etchmore Heath, Watford, who 
¥ September 23, gave six freehold 
(at Watford for almshouses, to be 
s the “Frederick and Ada’’ Alms- 
for ~ respectable married couples 
WS Over sixty years of age, and 
im Watford for twenty years.’’ 


‘w Industry for Uxbridge. 

ell Punch and Printing Com- 
* London, have acquired some 
ven acres of land in the vicinity 
Him Mills, Uxbridge Moor, and 
Ja progress for the erection of 
ous buildings to provide accom- 
for the large number of 
Yes that will be engaged. 


7 ing Trade Secretary Resigns. 

A. Dove, secretary of the Leices- 
District Building Trades Em- 
Ssociation, has resigned for 
of health and pressure of busi- 
t. Dove was appointed secretary 


i 
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Week’s News from Far 


of the Leicester Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, which was subsequently merged into 
the Leicester and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association, in 1907. The 
membership was then sixty; to-day it is 
200. 

The Cenotaph. 

It is understood that the erection of the 
Whitehall cenotaph in its permanent form 
will be commenced during the next few 
weeks. The drawings are practically com- 
plete, and Sir Edwin L. Lutyens is en- 
gaged on the final stages before he goes 
to India in connection with the building 
of the new city of Delhi. The work of 
completing the cenotaph is expected to 
take about six months. It is to be of Port- 
land stone, and of the same size as the 
present monument. 


Death of Mr. William Rawcliffe. 

The death is announced of Mr. William 
Rawcliffe, a Lancashire architect, and a 
councillor of Preston. Mr. Rawcliffe was 
educated at Preston Grammar Schooi, and 
served articles as an architect and sur- 
veyor with Messrs. Garlick and Sykes, 
afterwards entering into partnership with 
Mr. Swindells, and later in practice by 
himself in offices in Lune Street. He took 
a keen interest in literature, and particu- 
larly in Lancashire dialect stories and 
poems. 


Dundee War Memorial Scheme. 

At a meeting of the Dundee War Memo- 
tial Committee, Mr. James Thomson, 
City Architect, advised that before inviting 
eminent architects to prepare designs the 
committee should have a figure to work 
on. If they invited designs on the basis 
of a memorial costing £60,000, and only 
raised £30,000, the competition would 
become ridiculous. After a long discus- 
sion, it was agreed that an appeal should 
be issued to the public for supbscriptions, 
and intimating that {£60,000 was being 
aimed at. 


Improving Dover Harbour. 

Dover Harbour Board have under con- 
sideration a scheme for improving the 
commercial aspect of Dover Harbour. 
The tidal harbour will be converted into a 
wet dock, providing an area of twenty-one 
acres and a depth of 34 ft., and a quay 
will be constructed 1,460 ft. long, with 
warehouse accommodation, and supplied 
with railway facilities. On the east side 
will be graving docks and workshops, coal 
tips, and railway sidings. Provision will 
also be made for an oil tank to supply 
shipping. The cost of the scheme men- 
tioned is about one and a half millions. 


Marlborough College War Memorital. 

Marlburians have decided that a memo- 
rial hall shall be built in the college 
grounds in memory of Old Marlburians 
who fell in the war. Mr. Cyril Norwood, 
Master of the College, said it had been 
provisionally decided that the permanent 
memorial should take the form of a 
cloister. There was very little genuine 
support for this, however, and a memorial 
hall was now proposed. A suggested site 
was the paddock below the chapel in Bath 
Road. The estimated cost of the proposed 
building at current prices was £35,000, 
and the subscriptions at present stood at 
£25,000. 


Relic of Ancient City Priory. 
Describing the work of restoration at 
the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, Mr. E. A. Webb, one of the 
churchwardens and hon. secretary to the 
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and Near 


Restoration Committee, said that a small 
holy water stoup was found in the course 
of excavations in Middlesex Passage, which 
is the site of the original infirmary of the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew. The work- 
men who discovered it, being in the em- 
ploy of the City Corporation, took it to 
the Guildhall, but the Librarian wrote 
stating that, in his opinion, the relic ought 
to be restored to the church. Therefore 
he was able to bring it back, and it was 
now deposited in the cloisters for public 
inspection, 


Renovation of Bedern Chapel, York. 

An appeal is being made for funds to 
preserve from demolition the Bedern 
Chapel, all that remains of a College for 
Vicars founded in York by William of 
Lanum in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. The hall, the dormitories, the 
gate-house, and the collegiate buildings 
have long ago been allowed to perish. The 
chapel is all that remains, and it is now in 
so dangerous a condition that the City 
authorities urge that it must either be re- 
paired or taken down. The chapel dates 
from 1348, and was founded by Thomas of 
Ottely and William of Cottingham. It is 
estimated that the necessary work could 
be done for £g00. Subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Chamberlain of the 
Minster, 29, St. Mary’s, York. 
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War Memorials for Yorkshire. Churches. 

Permission has been granted by the 
York Consistory Court to the vicars and 
churchwardens of twelve Yorkshire 
churches to erect memorials of various 
kinds. These include Beeford, a church- 
yard cross of Portland stone ; Cloughton, 
a stained-glass window and tablet; Moor 
Monkton, an alabaster marble tablet; 
Long Riston, a brass tablet on oak base ; 


Atwick, a Sicilian marble shield with 
cross and corbles on a black marble 
ground; Elvington, Devonshire stone 


tablet ; Cudworth, a churchyard cross of 
Portland stone, 15 ft. high, with names on 
each face of the base; Laxton, a brass 
tablet; Bolton Percy, a cast bronze tablet ; 
Edstone, a white marble cross in the 
churchyard ; Lockington, a brass tablet in 
oak; and Old Malton, a brass tablet on 
Dove marble background. 


Minister of Health and Private Builders. 

Dr. Addison (Minister of Health). pre- 
siding over a private meeting of the Par- 
liamentary Housing Group at the House 
of Commons, said that the number of sites 
acquired was 2,055, with an acreage of 
22,495. The big difficulty was the delay 
in getting plans agreed to, and the com- 
pletion of tendering. A great effort was 
being made to expedite these matters. By 
October 30 all the housing authorities had 
to submit their schemes. He was most 
anxious to encourage the private builder, 
and had completed agreements with the 
building trade, subject to ratification, on 
the question of partially developed sites. 
Considerable relaxation in stipulations 
and conditions had been conceded. He 
was also getting groups of builders to 
agree to erect a certain number of houses, 
and he hoped to do this, if possible, in 
conjunction with local authorities. It 
might be necessary, however, to take fur- 
ther powers in this connection.—Sir Kings- 
ley Wood said that local authorities had 
acquired 385 hostels and huts, that the 
total amount of loans already authorised 
exceeded £6,000,co0, and that the average 
cost of a house was £707. With a view to 
facilitating building and cheapening cost, 
new methods of construction had been 
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approved. These included concrete, steel 
and concrete, terra-cotta hollow blocks, 
timber-frame construction, and the use of 
surplus war materials. 


Increase of Production, 

The Priestman scheme of co-operative 
production, which has been successfully 
adopted in the iron industry, is being ad- 
vocated by the Higher Production Council 
to secure increased production in other 
trades, the confidence of the workers and 
their trade unions, and an improvement in 
both wages and profits. The scheme, 
adopted in March, 1917, by Priestman 
Brothers, Ltd., is operated through a 
works’ committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of the different trade unions, all 
communications from the men_ being 
through this committee dealt with by the 
management, who preside at the monthly 
meetings when the output is declared. At 
the formulation of the scheme the men 
were paid a 10 per cent. increase on their 
day work rate of wage, whether the output 
was increased or not. A standard output 
was devised, and when output is increased 
by individual output above that standard 
without adding to the number of men em- 
ployed or the hours worked), the day rate 
wage is supplemented by a_ percentage 
equivalent to the increased output. The 
scheme provides so that the standard 
varies in direct proportion to the total 
number of hours worked by the whole of 
the employees. Full particulars with re- 
gard to the scheme may be obtained from 
the Higher Production Council at White- 
tes House, 29, Charing Cross, London, 
SMV eke 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Catalogues for Trieste. 
H.M. Consul-General, Trieste, desires 
to receive trade catalogues for exhibition 
in the Consulate, with extra copies for dis- 


tribution. Catalogues should be sent 
direct to the British Consul-General, 
Trieste. 


British Trade in California. 

The British Consul at Los Angeles, 
California, points out that to commence 
business with American houses, attractive 
circulars should be sent, giving the price 
(free of duty and carriage), in dollars and 
cents, for a small shipment. The average 
merchant in these parts will not take the 
trouble to find out what the carriage will 
be, and will not give orders. If tempted 
with a lump sum to cover everything, he 
would probably give a trial order, out of 
which much business might develop. 

A Patent Window Clutch. 

Messrs. Cliffords, Ltd., of Peterborough, 
have sent us particulars of their patent 
window clutch, which can be used for 
either vertical or horizontal windows, and 
which can be adopted for right-hand or 
left-hand fitting. The. clutch, which is 
made in brass, and which secures a window 
in any desired position by a small move- 
ment of the handle, consists of two discs, 
one working inside the other. The hinge 
and fastener are manufactured in one 
piece, and fixed or detachable handles are 
supplied, the latter being more suitable 
for public institutions and schools. 


Office Accommodation, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

British firms intending to open offices in 
Calcutta or Bombay are advised by H.M 
Trade Commissioner to make arrange- 
ments to secure office accommodation and 
residences for their ‘staff. There is a 
shortage of housing accommodation for 
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Europeans in these cities. Speculation in 
land and houses has been active, and great 
profits have been made. The result is that 
to secure an adequate return on capital, 
rents have been increased in many cases 
by 50 per cent. and over, which house- 
holders are obliged to pay, as it is impos- 
sible to secure accommodation elsewhere. 


Colouring of Portland Cement. 

An impervious floor of Portland cement, 
coloured black ‘by the admixture of 
chemicals, has been devised by Messrs. 
Kerner-Greenwood and Co., Ltd., for use 
in the construction of floors for coffee 
drying. The floor, which is claimed by 
the company to have all the essential 
qualities of a coffee drying ground, is 
made impervious to dampness by the addi- 
tion of a small percentage of “Pudlo.” A 
leaflet on the colouring of cement has been 
compiled by Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood 
and Co., Ltd., who will be pleased to send 
a copy on request. 


Asbestos. 

The current issue of “Asbestos,” the 
monthly magazine of Turner Brothers’ 
Asbestos Company, Ltd., contains many 
instructive and interesting features, in- 
cluding a number of articles on technical, 
labour, and other questions, an Address 
to the Workers, by A. Rowland Entwistle, 
and notes on various up-to-date subjects. 
On the cover appears an allegorical draw- 
ing of the company’s “ House Mark,” by 
Bernard Partridge, and a folding plate of 
the “Roll of Honour,’”’ which gives the 
name of the employee and the year of 
enlistment. “Asbestos ”’ is published free 
by Turner Brothers: Asbestos Company, 
Ltd., and embodies contributions from 
members of the staff, workpeople, busi- 
ness friends, and well wishers of the com- 
pany generally. 


Sanitary Fittings. 

To assist their clients in arriving at the 
approximate prime cost of sanitary fittings, 
a current price list has been compiled by 
Messrs. Mellows and Co., Ltd., sanitary 
and heating engineers, of London, for 
their catalogue No. 6. The fittings for 
which prices are given ‘include water 
closets, water waste preventers, seats and 
brackets, lavatories, valves and _ waste 
fittings, toilet accessories, baths, urinals, 
and sinks, and the prices are right up-to- 
date for goods in stock in London. The 
company propose to reissue the price list 
from time to time, monthly or bi-monthly, 
as necessity arises from the fluctuation of 
prices. This is a movement in the right 
direction, and will be welcomed! by archi- 
tects, who should find the lists of the 
greatest assistance. Up to the present 
time there has been the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining an approximate prime cost 
without carrying out the most exhaustive 
enquiries. 


COMINGS EVEN ho: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

Royal Sanitary Institute, Town Hall, 
Bootle,—Discussion: “Reconstruction of 
the Public Health Services.’”? Opened 
by: Dr. sE.. W> Hope,-O25.2., D-Sec., Mi: 
Sir, -Henry “Tanner, © GB.) 2 TescOn 
F.R.I.B.A., will preside. 7 pm. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incor- 
porated).—Dinner to overseas members of 
His Majesty’s Forces. 

MonnDaéAyY, DECEMBER 8. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incor- 
porated), 13, Harrington Street, Liver- 
pool.— Building Contracts,’ by Captain 
E. J. Rimmer. 
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LEGAL. | 
Dilapidations : House Taker | 
Military Authorities, 
Hutchins v. Chapman and M 
October 23.—Official Referee’s Court, 
Pollock. 
This action arose out of the oceup 
of a house by the military, and was 
cover money paid in regpect o} 
tions. “4 
Mr. Beasley with Mr. Br, 
peared for the plaintiff, Mr. Alfr 
ford Hutchings, of Sutton Estat 
Sussex, and Mr. Morton Smith w 
sel for the defendants, Messrs. | 
and Martin, auctioneers, survey 
valuers, of High Street, Lewes. 
The plaintiff is the owner of a k 
premises known as “Ha 
Sutton Avenue, in the parish of 
and in November, 1916, he was app 
by the War Office with a view 
house being taken over for mil 
poses, but nothing in the way o 
ment wag arrived at, and in De 
house was taken over under the D 
the Realm Act. The Military 
possession, and used the house 
fectious hospital. The defenda 
an inventory of the gtate of the 
when the Military went in, bu 
plaintiff said, was not done upo 
struction. The Military remain 
pation until August 15, 1917 
they went out before that. The d 
firm were employed by plain 
valuers to determine and agree 
half on all matters in regard to 
tion arising between him and the 
of State for War. During the neg 
the plaintiff pointed out that, havir 
to the purposes for which the 
been used, all the woodwork wo 
be repainted, and it was also p 
that.a plantation which had tak 
grow had been cut down, the 
being depreciated in value in con 
to the extent of £10 or £15 a yeal 
house was originally let at A110 
and later at £100. When the surve: 
made the defendants put the an 
damage at £37 16s. 6d., an ext 
small amount under the circun 
said counsel, and in answer 
plaint in that regard the defend. 
that the medical officer, Dr. 
stated that the place had been 
disinfected, and was safe for 
Ultimately, as the result of a cor 
ence, the Military. authorities 
£44 2s. 6d., which the defend: 
tained. It had actually ‘cost 
£80 to put the house in such a 
repair that a tenant would taike it. 
half of the plaintiff it was cont 
the inventory was inadequate a 
factory in amount, considering 
which the house was when t 
left it after having used it as at 
hospital for the best part of sev 
The defendants © counter-claim 
£32 3s. 6d. for work done larg 
that on account of which the 2¢ 
brought. ; 
Mr. Hutchings, the p.aintiff, whe 
that he wags an architect and sur! 
formerly carrying on business in VI 
Street, S.W., gave evidence 
supporting the facts as stated 
At the conclusion of the pla 
amination in chief a_ settle 
arrived at, under which judg 
entered for the plaintiff for £4 o1 
£5 13s. paid into court, with ¢ 
plaintiff withdrawing all all 
negligence against the defendar 
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‘-o render themselves immune from subsequent 
surges of displaying unpardonable prejudice 
wards new or unusual methods of construction, 
ntry of Health have, in the eighth number of 
cial fortnightly journal, published a list of 
hnstructional methods which have met with the 
of the Standardisation and Construction Com- 
A glance at this list would seem to indicate 
‘east a few of the bonds of red tape, which, 
tasserts, successfully impede and thwart any 
that may be made towards effecting a progres- 
cpeditious achievement on the part of a Govern- 
ice, have burst with a snap, whose reverbera- 
tild be of almost alarming distinctness, and 
ins that a persistently inimical attitude towards 
the most traditional methods of construction is 
id must henceforward be made with greater 
(. 
ist of approvals ranges over a diversity of 
swhich includes many methods of concrete con- 
1 both pre-cast and site-moulded, and in some 
ciforced with a varied assortment of materials. 
employing timber, three-ply, and terra-cotta 
¢ received sanction. In nearly all cases sample 
shere they are not already completed, are in 
erection, so it may be presumed that the expert 
forded an opportunity to satisfy himself as to 
“uctional soundness of a particular proposition, 
srospective tenant or client may obtain a more 
iea of the appearance and design of the finished 
than the medium of an untrained eye would 
i: from a two-dimensional drawing. 
st item on the list of approvals gives an ample 
ity for estimating the full measure of the 
1’s return swing. The method is one put 
it Captain Adams, and consists of a building 
mework “is composed of disused under-parts 
cars, lorries, tram rails, etc.’’ Is it possible 
\lst considering the very original proposal of 
W\dams, an alluring vision of a solution to the 
| Slough problem suddenly and unexpectedly 
¢ itself to the possibly jaded members of the 
ea and ‘Construction Committee, so that 
‘vaunted achievement of killing two birds with 
i became, for the nonce, a task of childlike 
? Here, indeed, was a heaven-sent opportunity 
¢sfully circumventing the twin scandals of the 
jnortage and the Government waste! 
(who insist upon a close relation between the 
on and ornament of a building, and who urge 
‘ system employed should have its own appro- 
ms, may find themselves faced here with 
| of unusual novelty inthe way of embellish- 
the symbols of the road become transmuted 
¢tectural values. There is, indeed. unlimited 
ingenuitv to the user of “disused under-parts 
vars, etc.” For instance, it is conceivable that 
«fully tapered Vauxhall bonnet supported on a 


Approved Construction Methods 


chassis, over which the scarlet rambler would, it is 
hoped, in the fullness of time, not scorn to thrust its 
tendrils, might form a porch of hitherto unsuspected 
charm. ‘The resplendent Rolls-Royce wheel could end 
its days in placid contemplation of sweet rustic scenes, 
firmly embedded as an “ ceil-de-boeuf’’ amidst the 
choicest brickwork. And for the less prominent parts, 
too, a continued life of unmitigated usefulness might 
well be found. A motor-horn at the front-door would 
form an effective—if not entirely dignified—means of 
announcing arrival upon the door-step, and one, too, 
that might be calculated to call the most indolent 
domestic swiftly into action. The petrol-tank could, 
with certain adaptations, replace the flushing cistern, 
and the steering pillar complete with wheel the solid 
oaken newel. 

However, although the statement is set forth in all its 
baldness, in such a manner that it cannot fail to make 
upon a reader not totally devoid of humour any but a 
comic appeal, provocative, upon the first casual glance, 
of facetious comments, yet the. bestowal of a little 
thought may suffice to show the wisdom and indeed 
practicality of the suggestion. ~The metamorphosis of a 
slag-heap—moderately free from sulphur—into a row 
of cottages, is one to which now but little exception 1s 
taken. for it is realised that where aggregate is plentiful 
and other materials are scarce the proposition of concrete 
houses is one which daily commends itself with ever- 
increasing persistence. Where, then, is the cause to 
demur at the use of discarded metal, even if “from the 
under-parts of motor-cars” as a means of reinforcement ? 
And, although, perhaps the esthetic ideals of the more 
sensitive may suffer a momentary shock of some 
unpleasantness, this should not be permitted to obstruct 
the proper functioning of their reasoning faculties. 
Thus, if for want of other supplies clinker and scrap iron 
— whatever shudders the crudeness of the statement may 
evoke upon-the fastidious—can be made suitably sub- 
servient to the present very urgent need, for houses, who 
shall gainsay it 2 . 

Many of the approved methods included in the official 
list are not without. interest, displaying, as_ they 
undoubtedly do, much ingenuity, this quality being 
particularly apparent in a system known as “slaters’ 
three-ply walling,” which consists of an outer wall of 
half-brick thickness, with a lining of 3 in. concrete slabs, 
between which exists a ? in. cavity, which is filled with 
cement grout. forming a vertical damp-course. This 
system permits the utilisation of old brickwork. which, 
since the present output of bricks is both inadequate in 
quantity and poor in quality, would appear to be in the 
nature of a distinct advantage. ; 

There is a certain danger that trouble may arise, just 
by reason of the simplification which has been brought 
about in the mechanical processes of concrete block 
manufacture. Mr. John Mitchell’s method comprises a 
block-making box, which “is easily operated by a man 
and a boy.” There is no reason to doubt the truth of 
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this statement; indeed, the measure of it is to some 
extent the measure of the danger, for itis upon the 
proper mixing of the ingredients in their exact propor- 
tion, and under right conditions, and upon the careful 
filling of the mould, that the ultimate success of the 
finished product depends, and these are operations 
which cannot be lightly undertaken by those utterly 
untrained in such matters. Local authorities—particularly 
boroughs with the clinker from their municipal refuse 
destructors—who are in possession of large supplies of 
suitable aggregate are somewhat apt to entrust the work 
of concrete block making to the hands of incompetent 
persons, who are furthermore often insufficiently super- 
vised. The result of building extensively with blocks 
made in this way might be most disastrous. 

Where timber-framing is permitted the necessity for 
adequate precaution in regard to risk from fire 1s 
emphasised, and the use of match-boarding for an 
internal lining is altogether forbidden. A permanent 
covering for the roof must be employed, and the house 
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must be built on a suitable concrete or brick foy| 
An element of risk inevitably accompanies th 
sive use of a new method of construction, 
material has its own particular characteristics, eq, 
source of its strength as of its weakness. Ane] 
extent of such peculiarities is only to be lea\ 
actual contact with the work, each material aeq) 
the course of time its own particular tradition 
manship—a matter too evasive for the text-book 
elusive for the lecture-hall; yet only by their; 
can the risk of failure be reduced to the } 
minimum, and without risk no advancement} 
made. The unusual circumstances call for a co} 
policy, and it is to be hoped that these sanctions; 
that the Housing Department has discarded % 
mity, whilst retaining prudence. It is for ths 
can actively to assist, and for the others to ref 
hindering with obstructive prejudices: for, let 
forgotten that the proof of the pudding is, aft) 
the eating, and not in the recipe. H 


] 


Notes and 


The R.I.B.A. Inaugural Meeting. 


‘HE inaugural meeting of the new session of the 
R.I.B.A. can have been but seldom equalled, and 
never, we are assured, can it have been excelled 

in intensity of significance by any of its precursors. Not 
that it had any exceptionally attractive feature. There 
was, of course, the personal magnetism of the President 
—in itself sufficient to account for a full assemblage ; 
and there was present the American Ambassador to 
uphold the tradition of superlatively felicitous speaking 
that is the goodly but exacting heritage of the successors 
of a Lowell, a Choate, a Page. With such graceful ease 
did he wear the mantle that his was unquestionably “the 
speech of the evening.” But the magnetism that per- 
vaded the meeting was spontaneous, and was neither 
generated nor greatly excited by anything that happened 
there, although the presidential address, and the speech 
of the American Ambassador, were true to it as the 
needle to the Pole. As the President must have pre- 
pared his address in advance of the meeting, it 1s remark- 
able with what close sympathy he anticipated the feelings 
that prevailed there. His address, a rousing incentive 
to high aim and strenuous endeavour, hit exactly the 
mood of the meeting. One felt that the hall was filled— 
as it was to overflowing—with men who had come back 
to architecture with the determination to walk worthily 
of their high calling, to bring to its service in full measure 
all the resources they could command or develop, all the 
skill and knowledge they could acquire, all the energy 
and intelligence with which they were endowed—to serve 
the exacting Mistress Art with mind, soul, and strength. 


The Compleat Architect. 


In his attempt “to sketch,” as he put it, “the compleat 
architect,’ Mr. Simpson left out a detail which we should 
hold to be rather important. It is fine that an architect 
should be artist, geometer, and technician, geologist, 
mason, bricklayer, carpenter, metal-worker. One can 
excuse his being “ Jack of all trades and master of none,” 
provided that the sciolism does not extend to his profes- 
sion. That he must know “something of everything, 
and everything of something,” may well be his aspira- 
tion, even though he know that few there be who attain 
to it. No man not an absolute genius can be the 
“compleat architect’ sketched by the President, who, 
however, as we have said, left out something that, being 
omitted, leaves the composite portrait lamentably incom- 
plete. We have always held that the average architect 
does not sufficiently recognise his obligations of citizen- 
ship. How many architects were candidates in the 
recent municipal elections? It is to be feared that the 
answer to that simple question would conclusively prove 
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our charge. ‘No man in the kingdom knows me 
our French confréres than Mr. Simpson know: 
then, did he not urge the British architect to ra 
citizenship as well as architecture? To bea “i 
architect ”’ is not the whole duty of man, and: 
should be strongly urged, in season and out of s\ 
take up civic duties that hitherto they ha? 
neglected. The world has need of the peculiar 1 
tions—the scholarship, the philosophical outld 
judicially impartial habit of mind that all refit 
special training; and it is in the Labour woll 
especially that their benign influence could 2 
effectually exercised. They should make ideal 
in building-trade Labour disputes, and the ex 
would bring them accomplishments not inferiot 
of the score or so of assets that Mr. Simpson pri 
it would make them much more familiar than tly 
otherwise hope to be with human psychology, ail 
bring them into contact with the raw mat 
political economy. Then they could more trul 
these things in terms of their art, for thus the 
know more of the mind of the mason, bricklaz 
penter, metal-worker, and it 1s quite as impei 
know this as it is to get a smattering of the crait) 
of these tradesmen. But, as a parodist has ¢ 
“there is nothing that exceeds like excess,” ano 
the President was wise in reserving for a further{ 
points that demand special treatment on a more ? 
scale than could be afforded*them in a generaa 
in which the laws of proportion and perspectiven 
observed rather ngorously. d 


But it would be! 
take exception to mmor faults in an address | ' 
whole, so happily expressed the spirit that anit 
profession. The address was in a high degreeP 
—all the more so for its courageous optimism. | 


A Composite Picture. 
Knowledge of accounts; familiarity with 
expertness in verbal expression, whether as ? 
speaker, should be added to the make-up of th! 
parts, this Admirable Crichton who would be 1 
particular, but a sort of Everyman—or, as the -« 
happily put it, the man we would all be if we cl 
“so many accomplishments cannot crowd into? 
years of a working life.” But the “fancy pote 
legitimate as well as useful. There is very con 
interest and a certain amount of inspiration 10} 
posite photograph that Professor Lombroso, Dit 
Galton, and other curious savants delighted to s@ 
the object of making useful generalisations; an? 


warrant for the fancy portrait could be infe r 
practice of the artist with the human figu 


, figure is perfect, he takes the limbs of one, the 
another, the head of a third, and therefrom draws 
e lovely form than mortal artist’s model ever 
sed. Some such method Mr. Simpson was 
id in adopting for his figure of the Compleat 
ect. It was surely professional instinct that led 
» build up thus his model: for is not architecture 
unently a synthetic art? Luckily for the sound- 
/f the result,two truths about it emerge conspicu- 
One 1s, that the profession as a whole certainly 
‘ses in full measure all these gifts and graces; and 
her is that happy partnerships between men of 
2 bent are more common in the architectural pro- 
1 than in any other, except perhaps the medical. 
kind of co-operation of which the principle admits 
Jended applications that are too obvious to need 
yration. Of partnership in a larger sense, of 
ship in the service of art and of humanity, this 
id meeting was a symbol and an earnest. It was 
rallying of the vanguard of a great forward move- 
|-the inauguration not merely of a new session, but 
ew epoch, in which we are to go forward in a 
ved spirit of faith, hope, and charity. 


rhe London County Council Housing Dilemma. 


ilast week’s meeting of the L.C.C., Mr. Bernard 
ad, Chairman of the Council’s Housing Committee, 
|the unpalatable announcement that no new houses 
| be available this year under the Council’s housing 
es. This statement aroused the indignant protest 
is Lawrence, who said that failure of the housing 
4ment to send out quantities had caused contractors 
jadraw their tenders, and that, further, “the Com- 
had turned down the proposal of a responsible 
for the employment of direct labour, although the 
ag of cottages could have been carried out by small 
], so that the work could have been handed over to 
iractor at any time.” We do not think that either 
t' is quite as simple as it may have seemed to the 
who, however, was amply justified in calling atten- 
; the untoward delay in getting to work. Con- 


‘sare, at the present juncture, suffering much 
jemience and discouragement with respect to 
‘tions, natural or artificial, on supplies and labour ; 
Ja any circumstances, tendering without quantities 
icher more hazardous enterprise than making bricks 
vit straw. As to the employment of direct labour, 
folland said it might involve the provision of an 
jive staff at £22,500 a year, with a further £8,000 
000 to furnish their offices. Also there would be a 
|of some six months or so in getting ready to make 
! He added that “he did not think it would be 
(to proceed by direct labour, save in the last 
euty.” It would, on the contrary, be perfectly 
|, as the history of the unhappy old Works Depart- 
{iroves up to the hilt, and as, indeed, common sense 
l suggest. _ Efforts to eliminate the contractor have 
! failed signally, and always will fail, because he 
ained specialist in buying. in supervising, and in 
aeral economics of building—is himself, in reality, 
im of economy, because what he gets out of the 
faking is saved many times over through the 
i" knowledge and methodical skill with which he 
sit. Great as is the need for expedition in house- 
g. the Council is justified in refusing to be hustled 
ime-driven expedients. 


Local Authorities and Housing. 


‘authorities are making a pretty bad mess of the 
13 task that has been thrust upon them. Nobody 
‘the Government ever supposed them capable of 
loderate success in so difficult an adventure. At 
thanks, apparently, to the benevolent interven- 
Sir James ‘Carmichael, the Government is begin- 
> tealise that building should be entrusted to 
‘Stather than to a committee of amateurs, who, to 
7 justice, are in many instances very reluctant to 
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assume a responsibility for which they know themselves 
to be entirely unfitted. Nowhere have they been able 
to cope at all successfully with the enormous difficulties 
of the situation, and their failure at the fences was con- 
fidently anticipated by those who watched their career 
when the course was unobstructed. At the moment 
when the Government scheme was first put forward, we 
said, what we have lost no opportunity of repeating, that 
the so-called “speculative builder,” who, having for 
several decades specialised in the erection of small 
houses, had accumulated a vast fund of experience and 
a high degree of specialised skill which it were wicked to 
waste. 
The New Theory of Light. 

What practical consequences, if any, may arise from 
the new theory of light discussed by Sir Frank Dyson, 
the Astronomer-Roval, at a joint meeting of the Royal 
Society and the Royal Astronomical Society, cannot be 
foreseen. As, however, the architect takes all know- 
ledge for his province, he will have taken a keen intel- 
lectural interest in the denial of the existence of ether, 
even though he strongly suspects that the discovery. 
howsoever well attested it may be, can have no practical 
bearing on the practice of his profession. That rays 
of light have been proved (from photographic plates of 
the eclipse last May) to have been deflected in their 
passage past the sun, thereby challenging the current 
theory (Young’s) of light as a wave motion transmitted 
through ether, and suggesting that light is a sub- 
stance, is a supposition that may seem at first to have 
only the effect of substituting one working hypothesis 
for another; but the establishment of a more correct 
theory entails almost far-reaching consequences that 
are not at once foreseen—it vives a fresh and power- 
ful stimulus to thought, and indicates new directions 
for research. Quite obviously a new theorv of light 
must have the direct effect of quickening the impulse to 
invention in those who are constant in the endeavour to 
imprave or to cheapen artificial illuminants; the new 
theorv of light may ultimately result in a new practice 
of lighting, but what further effects may accrue it 
would be rash to attempt to forecast. 

A Shakespeare Memorial 1 heatre. 


At a meeting of the Shakespeare Memorial Com- 
mittee, Earl Lytton stated that a site for the memorial 
theatre that the executive had determined to erect had 
been secured in Gower Street. It is not a _con- 
spicuously wise choice. One finds it difficult to 
associate Gower Street with a playhouse. Theatres of 
other character are associated with it. There are 
doubtless operating theatres in University College 
Hospital, and a lecture theatre or two in University 
College, of which the foundation stone was laid on 
April 30th, 1827, by H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. In 
designing it, Wiliam Wilkins, R.A., achieved his 
masterpiece. His National Gallery, though by no 
means so bad as scornful critics would have us sup- 
pose, is not comparable to the College, but would have 
been a vastly better building if Wilkins could have had 
a free hand. But the serene classicality of Gower 
Street should have a beneficial effect both on the design 
of the new theatre, and on the character of its manage- 
ment. The further it removed from the fabrics, the 
methods, and the vicinity of Theatreland, the greater 
will be its chances of artistic (though not, we fear, of 
commercial) success. Our choice of a site would have 
been the south side of the river, where Shakespeare 
had his Globe Theatre, and where, in his day, several 
other theatres, or at all events places of entertainment, 
flourished prodigiously. With the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre put up either on the site of the old 
Globe. or further along towards the London County 
Hall, and with the London University buildings next 
the hall, we should have made a grand beginning 
towards the reformation of the south side, for which 
all real lovers of London continually do pray. 


Architectural Causerie 


INING on Friday last with a well-known architect, 
who, by the way, is an authority on all that per- 
tains to the buildings of the Tuaors, the Stuarts, 

and the Georges, conversation became brisk on the 
subject of London. We settled down to an unrehearsed 
entertainment, which began between the soup and the 
fish, and was continued until the silver-toned chimes of 
the regulator in the hall warned us of the approach of 
midnight. Being at a distance from town, we could 
visualise the curiosities of its character in a new way. 
First we indulged ‘in retrospective, conjuring up the 
aspect of old St. Paul’s as it appeared to Wenceslaus 
Hollar. Then we fell to gossiping on the desolation of 
the City after the conflagration had done its worst, 
recalling the intimate account rendered by Master 
Pepys, and speculating on the ongin of such oddly- 
named streets as Pudding Lane and Pie Corner. 


As we gossiped so the jolly old characters came to life. 
There was Vanbrugh hurrying to the Haymarket to. see 
what progress his new theatre was making; Addison 
stopping to exchange a word with the old upholsterer at 
his bench in the Mall; while Kipps, sketching materials 
in hand, hied him to St. James’s Square to verify some 
details of the facades for his projected views. It was 
quite convenient to shift the clock on twenty years or so, 
for we wished to see the German retainers of the first 
Georgian Court lolling in their heavy coaches, disdain- 
fully looking upon some English beauty in a Sedan 
chair. With Gay we walked the streets, chatted of the 
perils of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; shared all the excitements 
of the Bubble, and of the forty-five with the half-naked 
Scotch at Derby. There was our old acquaintance 
Isaac Ware enjoying the aspect of some of his house- 
fronts in Mayfair, chuckling to think that his book was 
such an improvement upon the tome produced by Leoni, 
and there was Mr. Robert Taylor on his way to Dover 
Street to survey the site of Ely House, passing Hogarth 
in Piccadilly. In less time than it takes to pen, we had 
dispensed with the services of the Paines, we had tucked 
poor Stuart safely away, congratulated the frigid Sir 
William on his allegiance to Rome; discussed the public 
buildings with Ralph, visited Mrs. Coade’s works at 
Lambeth, and caught a glimpse of the younger Dance 
showing his collection of plates from Piranesi’s press to 
the boy Soane. It would need the combined energies of 
Gibbon and Hume to say nothing of Johnson, Boswell, 
and Horace Walpole, to write up the characters of the 
puppets that demanded notice when~ our tongues 
announced their names. Having encouraged an 
atmosphere of old London, we turned the talk on the 
nomenclature of the streets, and, as the discussion 
became analytical, I have seized upon it as matter for 
my paragraphs; so here it is, and if it overflows these 
columns there may be'space for it to continue next week. 


* 


On the authority of Washington Irving we are told 
that Little Britain derives its name from having been in 
ancient times the residence of the Dukes of Britanny. 
In the seventeenth century it became the quarter of the 
booksellers until Paternoster Row received them, and 
to-day it 1s part of the general mosaic of the City. Only 
on rare days do the scholars of Christ’s Hospital journey 
from Hertford and. Horsham to visit its precincts. 
Bartlemy Fair no longer creates a stir, but in November 
old excitements are recalled by the pageantry of my 
Lord Mayor. Addle Street can be traced to the days of 
the Saxon King Athelstan, who had a house with a door 
to the street a hundred and forty-two years - before 
William landed at Pevensey. At one time, tradition 
asserts, it was written King Adell Street. Alderman- 
bury formerly held the bury or court of the Mayor and 
Alderman of the City. Aldgate means the Old Gate, 
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the first structure being mentioned in 967, the di 
erection of the last gate being 1009. For the 
Adelphi we are indebted to the brothers Adam 
came from north of the Tweed to start their specul) 
on the site of Durham Yard. What a pity neitlt 
the schemes prepared by Trench and Allom for ey: 
ing the terrace groupings from the Adelphi to | 
minster and London Bridge never had a chan| 
realisation. Austin Friars takes its name fr 
monastery near by bearing the name of St. Austin,| 
missionary from Pope Gregory is said to haye | 
duced chanting into divine service. 

* % * % 


Battle Bridge, near the gasometers overshady 
old St. Pancras, records a terrific struggle betwee 
British and the Romans. Bartholomew Fair reca) 
privilege granted to the Priory of St. Bartholomy 
Henry II. to hold a fair annually. Here was hi 
Court of Pie Poudre. Biullingsgate signifies the ; 
quay, or wharf of one Billings. Dutch William m 
a free port for the sale of fish in 1699, since when 
become noted for its contributions to the lang 
Bishopsgate, one of the old City gates, is conjectu| 
have been built in the year 1,200 by a bishop; its 
tion was near Bishopsgate Church. Bread ¢ 
Cheapside, is associated with the bakers, who | 
fourteenth century were obliged to bring their bri 
the market, which was held there, for the laws fc) 
the sale of bread in their own shops or houses. Bud 
bury, so it is said, derived its name from one B 
who lost his life by the falling of a stone, when jl 
down an old tower which was built by Edward Ir 
to his house, intending to replace it by a “ goodly 
of timber.’’ Another finished the house and mar 
widow. 


* se se * 
Buckingham House, originally built by John Shi 
Duke of Buckingham, in the second year of 
reign, and facetiously called “The House Thai| 
Built,’’ stood on the site now occupied by Bucku! 
Palace. Butcher Hall Lane, called in the tr 
Henry VIII. Stinking Lane, no doubt on account! 
shambles, at one time held the Hall of the Buh 
Bridewell and St Bride’s Church both derive their 
from the well dedicated to St. Bride, or St. Bi 
Budge Row was named after Budge Fune and of sk 
dwelling there. Blind Chapel Court, Mark | 
originally Blanch Appleton in the reign of Edwa! 
of pious memory, the quarter of basket-makers, 
drawers, and foreigners, such as were not allovt 
have open shops in the City. Bow Lane is ass¢ 
with Bow Church, St. Mary de Arcubus, Wren’! 
nificent tower, standing upon a portion of the N 
crypt. Barbican derives its name from a watch | 
or burk kenning, which ceased to exist in the reign! 
third Henry. Broken Wharf, Thames Street, 3 
named from a part of the wharf having fallen m) 
Thames and remaining in that state for years. NI 
is the Church of St. Mary Somerset. This took it‘ 
from a person named Somers, who had a hithe, or 3 
anciently called Somerhithe, now corrupted to Son! 
So endeth a summary of some of the streets beg? 
with the initial letter B. . 


* ae ae * 
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the Dukes of Bedford. Crutched Friars was 
y a monastery of the Holy Cross. - Crooked Lane 
+ named ; it is short, with two turnings in it. 


jhill speaks of an ancient corn market. In the 
Henry V. it became the habitation of fripperers, 
}Iders and dealers in old clothes and furniture ; in 
an to the Monmouth Street of the eighteenth 
j and the Wardour Street of to-day.  Clifford’s 
ya house granted by Edward II. to the family of 
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the Cliffords, and afterwards leased, finally being sold 
to the students of the law. Charing Cross owes its name 
to Edward I., who set up a cross in the village to the 
memory of his ‘Chere Reine. Further explanation is 
superfluous. The Cockpit, Whitehall, is closely asso- 
ciated with affairs of State. Formerly members of the 
Privy Council met near here to decide matters regarding 
the Colonies, general orders in Council being dated from 
Whitehall, and those relating to the Colonies from the 
Cockpit. More of this next week. AERO. 


in Switzerland 


| By W. H. WARD, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


midst of a wave of memorials to our fallen, and 
‘1 time when attempts not a few are being made 
i the commemoration of our dead generally 
(er, More artistic form, it may be of interest to 
asymptom of similar preoccupation in another 
Switzerland has been spared the horrors of actual 
1, but has endured much in the way of war priva- 
ed losses. Part of her army has been continually 
id—the whole of it for considerable periods— 
. suffered thousands of casualties directly through 
\2 and indirectly through the increased ravages 
mics under the conditions contingent on mobili- 
lin few countries were the victims of influenza, 
(diers and civilians, relatively so numerous. 

)zhts have thus turned naturally towaras a more 
‘Teatment of man’s last resting-place, and an 
jpn of “funerary art,” such as was held during 
( at Lausanne, was a happy inspiration. The 
(m, which was organised by the architect mem- 
che “Société Vaudoise des Ingénieurs et Archi- 
“im conjunction with “L’CEuvre,” an arts and 
sociation for F rench-speaking Switzerland, and 
€ patronage of the Government of the Canton 
il, was held in the Parc de Mon Repos, large 
‘grounds recently acquired by the city of 
le for the purposes of a public park. Ail 
| of funerary art in its widest sense were repre- 
/toms the lay-out of cemeteries to the design of 
urns and of undertakers’ trappings; and a 
tive section was included. consisting of draw- 
)tographs, and actual objects of the work of the 


itbe admitted at the outset that the examples of 
idesign were not, as a whole, of a remarkably 
(der. As might be expected, however, in a 
ywhere there is a high average of architectural 
1 schemes for the lay-out of town cemeteries 
considerable ability. Those, for instance, of 
_ at Ziirich, and Montoie, at Lausanne, were 
(ght out, being arranged on axial lines, making 
\use of uneven sites, and with provision for the 
chapels, columbaria, and other important 
Hits. In one other respect there was promise, 
itformance, in the tendency manifested in a 
‘umber of monuments to seek inspiration in 
jitional types. This was particularly the case 
option of various forms of wooden crosses and 
‘S, such as are commonly to be met with in 
\ntry churchyards, where they are in use to the 
‘ay, and varied, often charmingly, according to 
, of the local carpenter. Unfortunately this, 
t branches of Swiss design, is sometimes 
/Oer” with the loathsome trail of Boche art. 
it less the case in “Suisse Romande” than in 
: annique.” Yet Lausanne has succumbed 
lady, and is saddled with a vast nightmare 
_ teutonic blatancy, 
© ©xception of the premises of one German 
‘ars so far to have escaped the disorder. 

Words as to its symptoms may interest readers 
* Deen spared personal contact with them. 


i- 


while Geneva, with the’ 


The general recipe as regards architecture is to 
adopt a recognised style—usually French !—such 


as “Louis XIV.” or “Empire.” The elevations 
are, as a rule, ably set out, and the general 
proportions not unsatisfactory. But there the 
Boche architect’s merits end, for .e  contrives 


to pervert these promising beginnings by infusing into 
them the rigidity and self-conscious forcefulness of his 
kind, the “kolossal” touch of the superman. His 
ornament and details affect prehistoric ruggedness. He 
revels in scrollwork, suggestive of entrails or the fetid 
coils of some foul reptile. But it is in his sculpture that 
the full noisomeness of the inspiring soul stands fully 
revealed. The coarsest, most misshapen models are 
chosen, and their charms are rendered with the rudimen- 
tary technique of a child of five or a Maori image- 
maker, but accompanied by an unwholesomeness of 
suggestion wholly foreign to the child or the barbarian. 
Some of the modern exhibits, especially the wooden 
crosses and head-posts, which are otherwise effective, 
and might be imitated with advantage, are unfortunately 
infected with this Teutonic virus. 

The very interesting Retrospective Section included 
specimens of funerary art from the prehistoric and 
Roman periods to quite recent times. The almost 
universal practice of Continental cemeteries is to let out 
grave sites for a term of years, the price of the freehold 
being prohibitive to moderate purses. A number of 
monuments are removed every year, and some quite 
recent ones could thus be re-erected among the trees of 
the garden. Among them there was little, if anything, 
of note. Most of them were of the banality too charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century. 

But among the older examples exhibited or illustrated 
many were of great interest. Particularly noticeable 
were the following: The Croix de Font, Fribourg, a tall 
well-proportioned stone cross set in a walled enclosure, 
with a shrine in the rear-wall; the great crucifix of the 
Cimetiére de St. Jean at Fribourg, which stands under a 
canopy carried on a pair of columns; several wrought- 
iron grave crosses, especially one about 2 ft. high, with 
delicate rococo scrollwork, and another about 4 ft. 6 in. 
high, with floral and foliage decoration cut out of flat 
sheets, gilded and shaded with red lines, and with a 
central shuttered picture; the tombs of the Abbesses of 
Maigrange, slabs in the floor of the chapter house, with 
their croziers and coats-of-arms carved in high relief ; 
the fine mural tablet of 1691 to Marie de Vallouzy, from 
Cressier, similar to contemporary English work, with 
arms above an inscription in good italic lettering ; the 
elaborate rococo mural tablet of 1 766 to Ignatius Ramu 
in the church of Belfaux; finally, the Flaxmanesque 
monument—an urn on a pedestal—to Harriet Canning, 
née Raikes, wife of Stratford Canning, British Minister 
to Switzerland, in Lausanne Cathedral. Enough, in 
short, was shown to prove that Switzerland is not lack- 
ing in good examples, which, when interest has once 
been roused in that country in the subject of funerary 
art, may, it is to be hoped, inspire serious designers in 
their efforts to raise this too long neglected branch above 
the uninspired level of the monumental tradesman. 


A 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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A Visit to Sir John Soane 


By ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Curator of the Soane Museum. 
BOUT the year 1811 a widow lady with her son, a 


boy of about thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
was calling on Mr. and Mrs. Soane at No. 12, 


parlour, a notable vaulted room with a trellis decoration, 
Soane noticed that the boy was getting bored and, 


As they sat talking in the back 


objects to him of study. The boy, however, was} 
on the man himself; he noticed Soane’s sparkling 
as he talked and pointed out the various obje; 
interest. A few days before, the boy had been ir 
more wonderful place, a great round room with | 
like the sky, where crowds of men were assemb)} 


— 


LIBRARY AND DINING ROOM LOOKING NORTH. 


taking him by the hand, he led him into a wonderful 
place that extended below and above and was crammed 
with objects and fragments of every description.“ 
Soane pointed to some of these, and said they were 
Roman, while others were Greek, and that all were 


* The present Dome, the first part of the Museum erected 1810 at the back 
of No. 13, but approached from No. 12 until 1813. 


shouting at the tops of their voices (the Rotund? 
Bank, then used as a Stock Exchange). He hil 
told that “ Mr. Soane had built this place, and that 
worthy of his genius.” As, therefore, he now ut 
Soane’s flashing eyes he thought to himself thaté 
found out what this mysterious thing Genius 1 
A year or two later, in the same company, full uf 
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¥7ROM DRESSING ROOM THROUGH STUDY INTO LIBRARY. 


Jof an eager architectural study, the boy burst out 


la rough idea of the Italian cottage he would build 
Smother. “Bravo, my little fellow,” said Soane, 
11s better than even feeling the ruling passion strong 
cath, for it sheds ¢he lustre of enthusiasm over the 
2st moments of existence.” 
lis episode is a key to the character of the founder 
{2 House, Museum, and Library at 13, Lincoln’s 
Vields. Soane began to collect in his earliest drys, 
fbrought back casts from his Italian tour (1778-80), 
Cus first house in Lincoln’s Inn 
€$ (1792) was decorated and fur- 
Id on lines which ultimately pro- 
This now famous Museum. It 
sus appointment as Professor of 
C tecture in the Royal Academy 
(), in succession to his master, 
tye Dance, R.A., which so 
ily increased his love of collect- 
'y definitely associating it with 
ducational purpose. Soane’s 
(was no place for the idle 
cat; the hours were long, seven 
37€n and eight to eight, summer 
lvinter, and the standard was a 
lone, while an interview with the 
€ was apt to be an ordeal. Some 
/out those who remained would 
bly receive the equivalent of a 
(arship to enable them to travel 
ie __ Basevi’s letter returning 
i gift is a tribute to both master 
upil. 
ne’ house is much more than a 
| containing so many exhibits. 
|S Out to be a piece or architec- 
n itself. and to embody it in its 
{St form, associated with sculp- 
und painting: The architect’s 
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CORRIDOR, SHOWING ARCHITECTURAL CASTS SEG, 


idea is often in miniature, and the visitor is to contribute 
his share to the imagination of the creator. Many can see 
this quality in the drawings that Gandy made for Soane, 
who fail to realise it in the actual buildings. The case is 
exceptional, and due in part to the circumstances of the 
time. Soane’s youth belonged to the great age before 
the war, as we should say. When his dreams of a new 
Houses of Parliament were burked in 1794 and 1800, 
Soane was, as it were, thrown back upon himself, and, 
in the absence of great opportunities upon an adequate 


Bg ee 


HOGARTH ROOM AND VIEW THROUGH MUSEUM ON GROUND FLOOR. 


VIEW THROUGH BASEMENT OF MUSEUM. 


scale, he is compelled to embody his visions in miniature. 
His retirement (1833) marks the opening of an epoch to 
which the revolutionary wars had served as a threshold. 

Possibly the photographic illustrations given here 
will be a revelation to some, who perhaps hardly 
realised the peculiar mastery of light and shade that 1s 
a distinguishing feature in Soane’s achievements. He 
did not wish to show his house on dull and dark days, 
and most probably not to visitors devoid of imagination. 
The kindling enthusiasm of his nature was as easily over- 
cast as aroused, and this element of fire was not yet 
extinct at eighty-four. An old friend who was with 
him in Sicily in 1780, referring back to their fifty-seven 
years of friendship, says, “ You are still much more the 
man of those days than I am.” 

One is reminded of Sarah Bernhardt’s reply to Ellen 
Terry, “You and I will never be old.”” Imagine the old 
man of eighty-two writing his “Description of the 
House” (1835). The first Curator, George Bailey, who 
had ‘been with him for about thirty years, was his 
amanuensis. Soane himself had nearly gone blind some 
ten years before, but he had carried on. His portrait by 
Lawrence (1829) shows with its natural aspect of 
geniality, so a great physician remarked, “a suffering 
face.” The “Description” finished, Soane turned his 
attention to “Memoirs,” and with very little more time 
and encouragement would probably have next under- 
taken the publishing. of his “Lectures on Architecture,” 
which ran to twelve volumes folio in MS. Truth to tell, 
these last are not much loss; it was the lecturer that 
mattered, the incidental flash of his mind and the impress 
of his enthusiasm that aroused and held his audience. 
Obviously the ideal home of such a man could be no 
ordinary dwelling. 

(To be continued. 

[With Mr. Bolton’s next article a further interesting 
series of photographic views of the Soane museum will 
be given. | 
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The Plates Described 


John Cross’s Almshouses, Ampthill, 

T is a curious fact that many fine specimens | 
seventeenth-century building remain to bi, 
covered, some within easy reach of the metrk 
John Cross’s Almshouses in the Little Park at Ary 
offer evidence of the wealth still at the dispol 
architects and those who have an understanding o4 
constitutes taste. In this exquisitely ‘propor) 
facade the effect of spaciousness without ostenta’) 
gained economically. The brickwork is the best 
kind; the windows suggest a study of Vingit 
designs, the cornice is generous, and the pedinr 
centre appropriate. Removed from the town of 1p 
hill, and hidden from the public road to the static) 
natural setting increases the charm. The front ¢r 
retains the formal patterning of Dutch William’s , 
The slender trees and delicate foliage make a kil 
diaphanous screen, and enhance the welcoming at 
of the advanced wings. Accommodation is provici 
nine men and four women; there is a tiny chapel) 
centre. This building was vested by the founder) 
trustees, members of the University of Oxford. Ax 
ing to old accounts, each inmate received £20 am 
the Reader having 45 extra for his services. | 


University College, Dublin. | 

That portion of the new buildings of | 
College in Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin, which hat 
been completed, is known as blocks “A,” “B,’! 
and “D,” and accommodates the Departments of F 
mental Physics and of Chemistry, Arts, and Admis 
tion. The other faculties of the University are @ 
modated in the old buildings on the site and elsew: 
The scheme for providing new buildings was ina 
in 1912, and competitive designs invited, Mr. He 
Hare, F.R.I.B.A., London, being appointed as; 
The design selected has been completed in part, 
however, considerable modification, and the buil 


P 


— 


purposes, but for the Dublin Exhibition of 1872. 
Exhibition was originated by Sir Arthur 
Guinness (afterwards Viscount Ardilaun) and his bt 
Edward Cecil Guinness, Esq. (afterwards Earl Iv 
and contained a Manufacturers’ Department. 
Museum, and National Portrait Gallery. It was act 
in 1880 by the Government on the passing of i 
Letters Patent establishing the Royal Universit 
in 1884 was added to; the additional buildings\ 
designed by the architectural staff of the Board of | 
Sir George Moyers being the contractor. When’e 
Royal University was acquired by University Coll 
a result of the Trish Universities Act of 1906, — 
apparent that the buildings were entirely inadeque 
the requirements of the college, and in many rp 
wholly unsuitable for modern educational purpost; 
site itself was irregular in shape and _ altogeth’ 
restricted to permit of suitable or sufficient accom 
tion being provided. At this juncture two ad! 
plots of ground were very generously presented? 
college by Edward Cecil, first Earl Iveagh. ! 
LL.D., K.P., K.C.V.O. The site was thereby si 
and rendered somewhat more suitable for the erec® 
new buildings. | 

Tenders having been in due course invited, a cit! 
was let to Messrs. G. and T. Crampton, buildin‘ 
tractors, Dublin, and work was begun in April, 19)), 
completed last month. The original scheme pr 
for the ultimate removal of all the old buildings ad 
erection of an entirely new college. \ 
_ The complete design consists of groups of bul 
planned on simple and axial lines around two° 
quadrangles, with the principal facade to Eds 
Terrace. Owing to the limited funds availa¢ 
became necessary to divide the project into se 
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ne now finished forming the recent contract. It 
yf the entire main facade to Earlsfort Terrace, 
-the Physics and Chemistry Building facing 
5tephen’s Green, forming together an L-shaped 
ertain of the old buildings will be retained pend- 
urying out of other sections. (Further particu- 
a additional illustrations, will be given next 


: Trinity College, Dublin. 

teresting to note from this view of Chambers’s 
pllegiate building how ably Mr. R. M. Butler has 
|in his great new university block, illustrated in 
», the feeling of the old work amid which it 


New Dublin Factory. 

ew factory which is being built for Messrs. 
and Co., at Henry Place, Dublin, consists 
isement and three floors. The structure 
at has been designed in reinforced concrete on 
mown system, and the external walls are 
ished in cement rough-cast, with a central 
t the office entrance in cut stone. Messrs. 
, Moore, Keefe, and Robinson, MM.S.A., of 
r O’Connell Street, Dublin, are the architects, 
uilders are Messrs. '. and R. Thompson, Ltd., 
rgh Avenue, Fairview, Dublin. 


T. Sumner Smith and Concise 
Costing for Housing 


ave much pleasure in announcing that we have 
ecured from Mr. T. Sumner Smith (whose por- 
rait appears below) an important series of 
n “Concise Costing for Housing,” the first of 
ziven on the following page. The articles are 
of many years of wide and varied experience 
{ branches of the building industry, gained in 
arts. of the country ; and we are confident that 
idard system of costing advocated by Mr. Smith 
ly adopted in place of the many and confusing 
it present in force it is bound to be of very con- 
benefit to the building industry. 

ith has been in practice as a building and quan- 
“yor at 25, Cross Street, Manchester, for 
twelve years, and has carried out many public 
ate works. He has had a thorough train- 
hitecture and civil and mechanical engineering ; 
ga specialist in quantity surveying, he is in the 
sition of being able to take an all-round view of 
ct. Further, his system for organisation in 
s one that has stood the test of actual practice 
plete success; and it is this success that has 
the writing of the present articles at a time 
of the most urgent needs is for cottage-building 
‘economical lines. 

‘mg is a synopsis of the articles as they will 
\the Journal. It will be seen from their com- 
e character and scope that they cover a wide 
I Should be of interest alike to architects, 
, builders, and to all who are engaged in the 
‘ndustry, not to mention members of housing 
*s and the public generally. 


SYNOPSIS OF ARTICLES. 


Bills of Quantities. 
of ordinary bills of quantities; schedule of 
osts of cottages given in percentage of cost and 
lue per £ ; lack of a standard method of taking- 
fies ; estimating on ordinary bills of quantities 
'S arising therefrom ; simplicity of estimating on 
and scientific quantities, based on the recom- 
1 of Tudor Walter’s report ; typical example 
nl Practical and scientific bills of quantities ; 
te ordering goods and checking accounts, and 
if with which contracts may be squared up and 
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adjusted by their adoption; schedule of relative value in 
cost of labour and materials for cottages, as example: 
Labour for “bricklayer” was 17.26 per cent. of the total 
cost, equal to 3s. 54d. in the 4, and materials 13.16 per 
cent. of the total cost, equal to 2s. 74d. in the 4, for 
cottages erected at Mancot Royal, near ‘Chester. 


How Builders “ Profit” Should be Calculated. 
Scientific Costing. 
Cost of clerical work negligible when compared with 
its advantages; fosters up-to-date methods, good 
management and efficient organisation. 


Economical Building. 

Detailed schedule and values of materials employed 
in the construction of cottages ; how saving in cost may 
be effected ; detailed schedule and values of labour em- 
ployed in the construction of cottages ; comparisons for 
estimating ; forms for tabulating data for use in estimat- 
ing ; relative values of methods of haulage of goods. 


Economy in Design. 

Tables showing relative values based on cubical con- 
tents, gross area and net area of accommodation ; fallacy 
of using a uniform price per cubic foot in arriving at 
approximate estimates for cottages ; the cheapest cottage 
is not always the one with the least cubical contents ; 
practical examples; acccommodation a determining 
factor; illustrations of cottages. 


Economical Contracts. 

“ Bad” contracts are costly to all parties; defects of 
“lump-sum ”’ contracts ; deficiencies and excesses in bills 
of quantities which do not “form part of the contract”; 
responsibility of builder; bills of quantities which do not 
form part of the contract valueless at law; form of con- 
tract issued by the Board of Agriculture; detailed 
analysis ; fixed builder’s “ profit” and what this “ profit” 
constitutes ; right of “power” divided between architect 
and employer, and its abuses; the meaning of this con- 
tract ; (1) profit, in addition to (2) actual and ascertained 
net cost of materials delivered on site; and (3) labour 
employed in the erection of the works; builder’s “ profit ” 
estimated on his turnover, ‘based on capital outlay. 


MR. T. SUMNER SMITH. 
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Concise Costing for Housing, Based on an 


qR is a great need at the present 

time for a more practical and 
scientific method of ‘taking off” bills of 
quantities, especially with regard to 
houses. The chief aim of bills of 
quantities are to obtain competitive 
tenders upon a uniform basis, and to form 
a schedule of prices for the adjustment 
of variations on the contract. Amongst 
the defects of the present system are the 
following: 1. There is no standardised 
method. 2. They only partially succeed 
intheir object. 3. They serve no practical 
purpose. 4. They areunscientific. 5. They 
add unnecessary cost to the building. 
6. As a schedule of prices they are 
unsatisfactory. These defects are all 
remediable by practical and scientific bills 
of quantities which it will be my 
endeavour to show are essential, and form 
a most valuable and useful document. 
Tudor Walter’s Report, Cd. 9191, 
paragraph 339, strongly recommends the 
adoption ofa different method of obtaining 
quantities for houses than those at present 
in vogue. They state “ We believe that 
it would be found advantageous that the 
quantities of materials should be very 
carefully taken out, and given largely in 
the form in which those materials would 
require to be ordered, rather than in the 
ordinary method adopted in bills of 
quantities.” 

Since the whole subject hinges on the 
cost of cottage-building I give, by way of 
illustration, the following relative values 
of the various items which :make up the 
‘cost of cottage-building, and which are 
taken from carefully ascertained data of 


. ° * 
Quantity Surveying 
By T. SUMNER SMITH, M.Q.SA., F.I.A. 


the actual cost of cottages erected at 


. Mancot Royal, Queensferry, near Chester, 


to the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. The 
work was carried out by Messrs. John 
Mayers, Sons and Co., Ltd., contractors, 
Chester, to whom I am indebted for many 
courtesies and assistance. 

This schedule does not take into 
account contractor’s profit, architect’s and 
surveyor’s fees, cost of Jand, cost of 
transfer and negotiation of land, nor does 
it take into account the cost of road 
making, sewers, paths and fencing. Data 
from which the above schedule has been 

‘tabulated is practically all that is necessary 
to estimate the cost of cottages from 
practical and scientific bills of quantities. 


No Standard Method. 


An examination of the present system 
reveals three principal methods of ‘taking 
off” quantities, but there are also various 
other localcustoms. Taking the item of 
common brickwork we have: 

London Method: 


Rods: common brickwork set in lime 
mortar. . (12 rod = 272 ft; supl. 14 
brick thick.) 

East Yorkshire Method. 
Roods: common brickwork set in 
lime mortar. (1 Rood=63 yds. sup]. 
1 brick thick.) 

Manchester and Northern Method. 
Yards sup]: common brickwork set in 
lime mortar reduced to brick thick. 


Here we have three different terms used 
in expressing the same thing ; but common 


Item. Schedule of Cos s. Bape of ee tee 
A s. d. 
al | Materials. 34.00 6 o4 
2: Carriage on Goods. 3,29 8 
3. Haulage (all Costs.) 4.86 114 
4, Power :— 
(a) Woodvorking. 4.84 
(b) Mortar Mill. .09 
(c) StoneC usher. .07 
5,00 1 0 
5. Wages :— 
(a) Nett Wages. 32,83 
(b) Overtime. 3.79 
(c) Increase in Wages. 2373 
(d) Railway Fares. 2.26 
| (e) War Bonuses, etc. 2.53 
(f) Lost Time, Raining Off, Bad Light, 
and Frost, 1.27 
45.41 9 1 
6. Insurance :— 
(a) Workman's Compensation. 1.16 
(b) Unemployment. .28 
(c) Health. .36 
(d) Third Party Risk. .04 
(e) Fire, etc. .08 
1.92 4h 
7s Plant :— 
(a) Rental Value. 46 
(b) Consumable Plant and Repairs. 34 
(c) Depreciation and Loss. .07 
87 2 
8. Water, 15 j 
9. Temporary Heating and Lighting :— 
(a) Coal. .06 
(b) Coke. .03 
(c) Oil, ete. .06 
15 4 
10. Sheds :— 
(a) Stores. 18 
(b) Mess Huts. 12 
(c) Latrines. .07 
(d) Offices, etc. 26 
.63 14 
11. Stationery, Postages, Telephones, etc. ; 35, 1 
12) Rent, Rates, Taxes, and Establishment Costs, Al 1 
13; Staff Salaries, etc. 2.96 7 
TOTAL 100% 1 0 0 
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Improved Syster 


to all these are three factors: (1 
bricks, (2) lime mortar, and (3)] 


Estimating. 
To price the item within a re 
degree of accuracy by either 
methods it is necessary to asce, 
value of each factor. To do this 
further and numerous calculatio; 
the terms or denominations in w 
are expressed are foreign to the 
of sale and purchase of materials, 
roods or yards supl. are not syn) 
with thousands or tons. Secon(' 
are not the same quantities of; 
bricks, lime and sand (and ashe; 
mill-ground mortar) in either a 
or yard supl., nor are they all b 
the same standard of measure, 
there are various kinds of labou 
in value employed in the setting 
rood or yard supl. of brickwork 
estimate of each must be made, | 
other particulars as_ outlined 
schedule of costs will have to bet 
consideration in arriving at tl 
There is no recognised standan 
to carry out these calculations, ¢| 
or no data to work upon, the efi 
must be a large amount of guess 
estimating, and this is sufficient t 
varying results, and it will be oby 
on this account it is questionable 
close tendering is possible. 
From the analysis, on page 60)) 
method of arriving at the ca 
rood or yard supl. of common brie) 
will be apparent that there must} 
element of speculation in pric 
of quantities on the present 
Beginning with the analysis of | 
comprising a rod, rood or yard) 
brickwork; these are bricks, | 
sand (and ashes in mill-groundi 
and water. The first thing to be! 
ascertain the number of bri! 
quantity of lime and sand (and 
mill-ground mortar) in weight, 
amount of water in gallons it wit 
to arod,rood or yard supl., as 
these measures that these gf 
bought. To convert these meas! 
the terms of rods, roods or yard) 
not simple, and the method varie 
ing to circumstances. The siz! 
bricks, the proportion of sand ( 
(and ashes, etc., in mill-ground! 
and the thickness of the mortar ! 
factors governing these calculatio} 
again, the quality of bricks must® 
into consideration as there 4 
breakages and waste with son 
than with others. 
In estimating the labour spent 
a rod, rood or yard supl. of brick? 
is faced with a difficult problem. 
is invariably paid for by an hou! 
weekly wage for so many hou 
Not only must the time be as? 
that it would take a workman to 
a specified task, but this must be“ 
to the term in value of either ro@ 
yard supl. This is a row 
cumbersome, intricate and 
factory method, and for this 


* All rights reserved. 
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Materials. Rate. b s. d. 
Bricks to a Rod, Rood or Yard Supl. (includ- 
ing allowance for breakages and waste) 
; At per thous. 
Carriage re “7 
Haulae ... ave - oe 
Lime unslaked ... at per ton 
Carriage ... “ie nee eee TH 9) 
Haulage as 
Sand Site 
Carriage . ”y 99 
Hau'age ... tec at ae RD 
And for mill-ground mortar: 
Ashes ao ae ont at per ton | 
Carriage oe 
| Haulage ... ne a6 yy 38 
Gallons of Water . at per thous. galls. | 
| Gallons of Water, soaking bricks during dry | 
weather... is +. at per thous, galls. 


| by the present system of bills of 
ts does not exactly meet the case 
ientific and practical manner. 
are several kinds of labour 
1 which differ in value as the rate 


, and if mill-ground mortar is 
m, to these must be added the 
the engine tender for an oil-or 
/n engine, and in the case of a 
(iven engine, the stoker or boiler 
1’s time. 
he is so unreliable as an 
of time. This is unquestion- 
(most difficult of all to calculate. 
| be safe to say that in many 
) the pricing of labour is mere 
‘k—rule of thumb. In some 
ts founded on the assumption that 
jan can do so and so work in so 
ime, and in others worked out 
i insufficient data culled from 
(rces. Very often a blind reliance 
¢ in this data, which is rarely 
( and checked with more recent 
s,and rarely any attempt is made 
t uptodate. It is an accepted 
labour is only estimated to 
% of accuracy, 25% being of a 
ire character. This is by far too 
largin for any hope of obtaining 
(petitive tenders. The present 
f bills of quantities neither 
!'s nor fosters a proper system of 
jor does it lend itself to the 
jaent by contractors of a method 
ling valuable comparative data 
lice, consequently all concerned 
ling very much “in the dark.” 
-bour in table form we have: 


- At 


TOTAL cost of Materials |) 


) 
US paid vary to the different . 
i 


———— 
simplified by practical and scientific bills 
of quantities will be demonstrated later. 
Numerous other examples could be given 
to show the lack of any standard method, 
and that the present method leaves too 
much to rule of thumb and speculation 
in estimating, to be of any value for keen 
competitive tendering, often resulting in 
the one making the greatest blunder 
securing the work. Speculation in 
estimating is unfair to the other 
contractors, and there is always this 
element to be taken into consideration 
when obtaining tenders. A judicious 
selection of contractors has, therefore, 


to be made to avoid this as _ far 
as possible. It is no uncommon thing 
for contractors to refuse to tender 


when the competing parties are not of 
equal status and standing. es best 
contractors do not care to be brought 
down to the level of those who may have 
to make good by other means their 
deficiencies in estimating — scamping 
work for instance—besides bringing down 
the value of the work below its true value. 
Nothing can be said in favour of the 
present system nor is it good for the 
building industry, resulting as it must 
do in cut-throat competition, cutting down 
of prices, cutting down of wages with 
its attendant disputes with workmen, and 
an inevitable outcrop of failures. This is 
not the kind of competition desired ; it is 


a suicidal policy. This practice should . 


be discouraged and its place taken by 
competition on efficiency — production. 
The present system also serves no 
practical purpose to the contractor in 
ordering materials, or checking the cost 


| 


Labour. 


Per Hour. £. s. d. 


frs.| Labourers slaking lime... 


hrs.| Bricklayers setting bricks 
hrs.| Bricklayer’s Labourer ... 


hrs.| Engine tender 


hrs.| Mixing mortar and delivering to position at 


And for mill-ground mortar: 


ne at | 


Ea | 
at 


ae 


TOTAL cost of Labour || 


; important I shall give the rest of the particulars in table form without 


|\mment. 


—i_ 


| Plant, etc. 


iy Lighting and Protection. 
)| C, 


Rate. ZL. s. d. 


ir” ee 


Working Expenses. 


TOTAL cost “Generali.” || __ | 


at ee Se eS 


Rate. 4: Ss. d. 


1 

7, Postages, etc. 

es, Taxes, and Establishment Costs. 
4 ries, 


h we have only dealt with one 
| be seen what a cumbersome 
ate business it is to price the 
the items in a set of bills of 

How much this could be 


>» 


TOTAL cost ‘‘ Expenses.” | 
CONTRACTOR’S PROFIT £ 


| nies 


of the work; they are unscientific, for 
they are dependant upon other calculations 
before they can be of service; and they 
add unnecessary cost to the building, 
because quantities are not expressed in 
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the terms in which the materials are 
purchased, and the actual or working 
quantities have to be taken out again by 
the builder. These working quantities 
are not required with practical and 
scientific bills of quantities, therefore 
reducing the cost of the building. 


(To be continued.) 


INAUGURAL 
DISCUSSION. 


The inaugural meeting of the session 
1919-20 of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was ‘held at 9, Conduit Street, 
W., on November 4, when a large and dis- 
tinguished gathering assembled to hear the 
presidential address of Mr. John W. Simp- 
son. The large gallery in which the meet- 
ing was held was filled to overflowing. 

The following message was read from 
the King: 

“I am commanded to thank you, the 
Council, and members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, for the message 
of loyalty you have addressed to the King, 
your patron, on the occasion of the inau- 
gural meeting of your first session since 
the termination of the war. I am to assure 
you of His Majesty’s abiding interest in 
the activities of the Institute in all its 
various branches. The King feels confi- 
dent that the members of the architectural 
profession will do full justice to the greatest 
possibilities which rest upon them in the 
nation’s work of reconstruction.” 

Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., then 
delivered his address, a full report of 
which appeared in our last issue. A vote of 
thanks was proposed to Mr. Simpson by 
the American Ambassador, Mr. J. W. 
Davis. Few architects, he said, retired 
upon their earnings or left fortunes behind 
them, but they managed to escape both 
extreme poverty and great riches. There 
were three designations which might be 
attributed to the architect, the reasons for 
which were embodied in the President’s 
speech. First, he was the true historian of 
the world, for his imperishable works were 
the language by which one age conveyed 
its message to the age which came after it. 
The architect was also a statesman and a 


R.I.B.A. MEETING 


diplomat, who spoke the _ universal 
language, which needed no text-book, 
grammar, or dictionary. He had much 


pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

Sir Aston Webb, who seconded the 
motion, said he would like to congratulate 
Mr. Simpson on the position he saw him 
holding that night. They were none of 
them unmindful of what Mr. Simpson had 
done, and he thought his name was nearly 
as well known in France as it was in Eng- 
land. The two things necessary to influ- 
ence for good the architecture of the 
future were architectural and _ general 
education. He hoped it would now be 
proved to the governing bodies that those 
who practised architecture could devote 
great services to the State, and) were will- 
ing to do so regardless of emoluments to 
themselves. Sir Aston Webb, in express- 
ing appreciation of the visit of the 
American Ambassador to their meeting, 
made reference to the lamentable ill- 
ness of the American President, and said 
he hoped that Mr. Davis would convey 
their earnest wish for the President’s 
speedy recovery. 

The vote of thanks tc Mr. Simpson was 
then carried amidst enthusiastic applause, 
and the meeting terminated with a brief 
reply by the President. 

(For Editorial comment see page 586.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Architectural Students’ Unton, Cardtff. 

SIRS,—A meeting was held at the rooms 
of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
on the 31st ult., when it was decided by the 
assistants and students present to form a 
Cardiff Architectural Students’ Union, and 
a small executive committee was appointed 
consisting of the following: Chairman, 
Mr. Walter C. Cooper; secretary, Mr. 
Colin L. Jones;. treasurer, Mr. C. F. 
Jones ; members, Mr. N. M. Edwards, Mr. 
Enoch Williams, Mr. Edward Williams, 
and Mr. Gordon Griffiths. The formation 
of this union and the keenness shown by 
the members present augur well for the 
future of architecture in Cardiff, and it is 
to be hoped that similar students’ unions 
will be formed in the various other centres 
throughout South Wales. A _ designing 
club is to be formed, and a series of lec- 
tures, and visits to important buildings are 
being arranged. This movement is one in 
which every young architect should take 
an interest, not only because of the imme- 
diate value to him in his training, but also 
for the future value to him when he starts 
practising as an architect on his own 
account. IVOR PF. JONES, 

President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects. 


London Building Act, 1894: Cost of 
Party Walls. 

S1IRS,—We venture to ask you to publish 
the award of Mr. W. E. Riley, late super- 
intending architect to the London County 
Council, on a matter which largely affects 
all owners of property, and which is inci- 
dentally of moment to all architects and 
surveyors. In dealing with the party wall 
awards since the armistice architects have 
been confronted with the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether the owner of a site upon 
which he is about to erect a building and 
proposes to make use of existing parity 
walls shall be compelled to pay to the 
owner of the existing party walls the cost 
of the wall at present-day prices, or at the 
price when the walls were erected. The 
enormous increase in the cost of building 
since 1914 has rendered it desirable to have 
an authoritative opinion for the guidance 
of property owners and their agents, and 
this is our excuse for asking for the favour 
of the publicity of your columns. 

C. F, NORMAN, F.R.I.B.A. 
J. S. GIBSON, F.R.1.B.A. 


Extract from Mr. W. E. Riley’s Award, 
under Part VIII. of the London Building 
Act, 1894. 

“That the Building Owners shall be at 
liberty, subject to the provisions of 
Part VIII. of the London Building Act, 
1894, at any time and from time to time, to 
use the whole or any part of the said party 
wall for the purposes of any proposed new 
building, upon first making payment to 
the adjoining owners of a moiety of the 
costs and expense of ithe erection of such 
portion or portions of the said wall as they, 
the building owners, may so desire to use, 
such moiety to be ascertained by measure- 
ment and valued upon the basis of the 
actual expense incurred by the adjoining 
owners at the time the said wall was 
erected.’’ 


The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 
StRs,—Referring to your article on the 
above Union, published in the Journal of 
October 29 under “ Notes and Comments,” 
I would like to give'a short account of the 
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first recruiting campaign of the Union. 
The first provincial branch of the Union 
was formed here in Norwich on October 20, 
when a large number of local assistants 
were addressed by Mr. Charles McLachlan, 
the hon. secretary of the Union. The 
meeting was characterised by an entire 
absence of frothy rhetoric, and it was evi- 
dent by the appreciative reception of the 
objects of the Union that it supplies a long- 
felt want. All those present were enrolled 
as members, and a committee, chairman, 
and secretary were appointed, As the 
first provincial recruiting campaign, this 
meeting goes to prove that the Union is 
not letting the grass grow under its feet, 
but is daily becoming stronger in num- 
bers, and whilst recogmising no action 
derogatory to the dignity of a great profes- 
sion, it is determined to put the status of 
the assistant on a better footing. 
A. T. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secretary, Norfolk and Norwich 
Branch, A.S.A.P.U. 


WHITECHAPEL HOUSING AND 
TOWN-PLANNING EXHIBITION. 


A housing and town-planning exhibition, 
organised in conjunction with the Garden 
Cities and Town-Planning Association, 
was opened on November 4 at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery, and will continue for a 
month. 

Lord Burnham, who presided, said the 
housing question was the most pressing 
problem of the moment. There was not a 
single builder out of employment in the 
Whitechapel district, but the labour ques- 
tion was an acute one. He regretted that 
the building trade did not make a wider 
appeal to the trade unions. 

Mrs. S. A. Barnett, who opened the exhi- 
bition, said that she had received a letter 
from the Queen stating that the housing 
question was constantly in Her Majesty’s 
mind, and that she was interested in the 
smallest detail of any scheme. 

The Exhibition is arranged in a style to 
appeal to the average non-technical man— 
or woman—as well as to architects, sur- 
veyors, and others whose professional inte- 
rests are concerned with the housing of the 
people. It gives examples of the projects 
of various local authorities under the 
National Housing scheme, and explains 
the garden-city principle and shows its ap- 
plicability to London by means of a series 
of “satellite towns.” It demonstrates what 
was done during the war in housing at 
Gretna and Woolwich, and it portrays 
some of the best of the pre-war housing 
schemes, such as those of the Hampstead 
Garden suburb, Earlswick, Port Sunlight, 
Letchworth, and Welwyn. There is also a 
foreign and colonial section, as well as 
some models of American dwellings. Dia- 
grams, supplied by the Town-Planning 
Association, indicate the nature of their 
proposals for the development of Tnames- 
side from Barking to Tilbury. A sketch 
plan shows the area it is proposed to de- 
velop in connection with the Welwyn 
Garden City and the character of the 
houses, designed on Government models, 
to be erected. There are thirteen models 
of houses suggested by the Ministry of 
Health, and of cottages which are being 
erected by various county councils for ex- 
Service men. A selection of fittinys, ep- 
proved by the Ministry of Health, is cf a 
work-saving description. 

During the exhibition lectures will be 
given by several prominent housing and 
town-planning experts. (See “Coming 
Events.’’) 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH’S \ 
HOUSING SCHEME, 


Sir James Carmichael, Director- 
of Housing, Ministry of Health, s 
at the inaugural luncheon of the, 
formed Timber Exchange, held in 
on November 5, thanked the 
Trade Federation for the splen¢ 
vices it had rendered the nation 
the past six or eight months. Th\ 
of timber was at a dangerously lo 
and the Government decided to 
the control and leave the mercha: 
again free to go into the markets f 
world to purchase the necessary sj 
Thanks to Mr. George H. ]j 
Renton, President of the . 
Exchange, and the great help renc\ 
the Shipping Controller, the posit) 
vastly different now. In May hes 
Committee to prepare a standarc3 
fication for the economic construc) 
houses, and they were told that in| 
its scarcity timber should not t 
where other materials of equal or |} 
but of equal efficiency could be 
tuted. To-day the position was so ci 
that the erection of even wooden } 
if desired by the local authoriti, 
within the range of practical polit, 
for this change he tendered th) 
warmest thanks of the Ministry of ¢ 

But what about the price? The j¢ 


had gone up so much, togethi 
labour, that he was afraid the ‘ 
ment housing scheme would bik 
unless prices could he kept withit 
reasonable limits. He appealed ti 
therefore, to do their utmost to kee 
as low as they possibly could. 
months ago he set up a Committee) 
sider the question of economy. | 
already approved of twelve or fi 
new methods of cottage constructi; 
ahsolutely new, but new so far as 
laws were concerned. 
there was an entire absence of ff 
except for joinery purposes; anc 
firms were prepared to enter into ci 
for the erection of such houses 11) 
sands throughout the country, | 
prices varying from £550 upwards| 

He would like to correct a «i 
fallacy that the Ministry of Heal) 
approved schemes of £1,000 and, 
per cottage. The average apprové| 
per cottage up to last week was {7 
the same time, it must be frankly a 
that the supply of houses by th 
authorities had been very disappil 
Their progress was much too slow: 
rally a housing committee was ap) 
without power, and all questions hi! 
referred backwards and forwards, f 
result that little or nothing wait 
There was a sort of lethargy on t) 
of some local authorities. There? 
incentive to economy on the part ¢t 
authorities, who were simply out t( 
much as they could for a penny Ta 
the result that extravagant schem 
could not be approved were put | 
and delay was caused by cuttin! 
down. And Dr. Addison had been » 
round to see if there was not a molb 
way of getting dwellings erected. — 

Local authorities might buy as © 
build houses. To develop that sect 
builders were consulted, and a Core 
was appointed to help the Minit 
draw up a working arrangement by! 


r 


the men who had built go per cent? 
houses should be encouraged 10? 
houses and sell them to the local a 


ties. There was a meeting on Tue* 


n: 
( 


|stry of Health at which the matter 
lner discussed and an agreement 
ived at. These house-builders’ 
ere to be utilised. Many of them 
tly developed sites, with roads 
d sewers laid, and building could 
anenced in a very short time. 
en were the largest consumers of 
nd Dr. Addison desired that their 
house should be used in the 
;cheme of housing that was being 
yut by local authorities, and by 
ins it was hoped to get 100,000 
juch more quickly than by relying 
rpon the local authorities. 
ewly-formed Timber Exchange, 
ll be carried on in the Pillar Hall 
ynnon Street Hotel, London, has 
soo and 600 members from all 
‘the kingdom, and its president is 
-ge H. Lindsey-Renton, who pre- 
he luncheon. 


iy HOUSING REPORT. 


turn of housing progress issued 
ty the Ministry of Health states: 

imber of new schemes submitted 
inistry during the week ended 
x I was 288, bringing the total 
fof schemes submitted by local 
2s and public utility societies to 
nptising about 48,500 acres. The 
imber of schemes approved is 
omprising about 23,000 acres. 
fan schemes representing 3,223 
were submitted and schemes 
ing 2,140 houses were approved 
je week. The total number of 
represented in the house-plan 
/now submitted is 46,758, and in 
ie approved, 31,101. Applica- 
e received during the week from 
cal authorities who propose to 
!emporary war-service structures 
llings for the working-classes. 
x fifty local authorities’ have 
dlication for huts or other struc- 
1 the case of a few applications, 
per of huts, etc., required has not 
ed. Apart from these the appli- 
jelate to a total of 1,661 huts, in 
ito a few other structures. The 
sation and Construction Com- 
ypointed by Dr. Addison have 
_ further special methods and 
| of construction. These include 
orms of concrete blocks or con- 


of the schemes of local authori- 
with during the week are as 
: 


Building Sites. 

’s Submitted.—The number re- 
ym ninety-three local authorities 
comprising about 950 acres, and 
the total number of schemes pro- 
local authorities to 5,842, cover- 
ximately 45,000 acres. 

+s Approved.—The number of 
upproved was 107, bringing the 

iber approved to 2,143, compris- 
22,500 acres. 


Lay-Outs. 

s Submitted. — Eighty - two 
Were submitted by thirty-seven 
lorities, bringing the total num- 
temes submitted to 1,262. 

S Approved. — Sixty - eight 
promoted by thirty-five local 
5, Were approved, bringing the 
ber of schemes approved to 722. 


House Plans. 
s Submitted.—One hundred and 
schemes and two part schemes, 
ng 3,215 houses, were submitted. 


i» 
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The total number of schemes submitted 
represent 42,035 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Fifty-nine schemes, 
representing 2,110 houses, were approved. 
The total number of schemes approved 
represent 30,204 houses. 

Conversion of Temporary Buildings. 

Up to November 1 fifty local authori- 
ties had applied for permission to provide 
housing accommodation by the conversion 
of temporary buildings. Conversion had 
commenced on 142 huts, providing 237 
tenements, and 134 tenements are occupied 
or ready to be occupied. 


DR. ADDISON AND_ THE 
NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING COUNCIL. 


An important deputation from the joint 
Committees of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council has been received 
by Dr. Addison to discuss the memo- 
randum and resolutions adopted by the 
Committees and submitted to the Govern- 
ment. The subjects dealt with by the 
resolutions included: The adoption of 
alternative contract systems; delays and 
difficulties in the supply of building mate- 
rials; the standards of housing schemes ; 
the financial regulations and administra- 
tive procedure after 1927; and the reduc- 
tion of technical and documentary require- 
ments. The memorandum dealt with (1) 
the causes of delay in entering upon the 
actual work of cottage construction and 
the methods by which more rapid progress 
can be secured. (2) The possibility that in 
the later stages of the execution of housing 
schemes serious delays may arise as a 
result of a shortage of the supply of build- 
ing materials and labour available for the 
purpose of cottage building. (3) The rais- 
ing of money required for housing 
schemes. 

With regard to the development of a 
State Building Department and the setting 
up of building plants by local authorities, 
the memorandum stated that the tenders 
at present being sent in are not competi- 
tive. It is suggested that model houses 
might be taken round the country, and that 
towns should have a housing week 
to raise the money required for the hous- 
ing schemes. 

Dr. Addison, replying to the deputation, 
said to arrive at a quick estimate of what 
ought to be paid for a house they had 
concluded two agreements with the build- 
ing trade. The first of these had been 
made with the Federated Master Builders. 
In connection with this agreement the 
Ministry had made lists of districts where 
plans had been prepared and specifications 
were advanced, and it was proposed to call 
the local builders together and invite them 
to take up the houses between them. It 
was essential to have a system in which 
there was a reasonable cost for the house, 
together with a fair profit, and he would 
give more profit if the cost were less than 
the amount allowed. They had also con- 
cluded an agreement with the representa- 
tives of small house builders, and were in- 
viting them to submit proposals as to the 
houses they were prepared to build and 
sell to local authorities. With regard to 
the plans, they might not be up to the 
manual regulations, but if they were gene- 
rally good they would be regarded as ac- 
ceptable, and the local authorities would be 
urged by the Ministry of Health to add 
these houses to their schemes and purchase 
them on the terms embodied in the agree- 
ment arrived at with the house builders. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES. 


Questions with regard to rates of wages 
in the London District, which have arisen 
between the London District Council of 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives and the London Master 
Builders and Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, have been considered at a meeting 
in London of the National Board of Con- 
ciliation for the Building Trades. 

Mr. Ernest J. Brown, past president of 
the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers, of the Institute of Builders, 
and of the London Master Builders and 
Aircraft Industries Association, moved: 
“That, subject to the proviso appended, 
on and after November 15 next the wages 
in the London district shall be advanced 
2d. per hour; on and after January 3 next 
a further advance of 1d. per hour shall 
take place, subject to the present varia- 
tions in different trades continuing, and 
on condition that should there be any 
shortening of hours on May 1, 1920, no 
difference shall be made in the rates of 
wages ; and also, further, that should an 
employer wish to engage any of his 
operatives upon a system of piecework or 
other system of bonus on output, he shall 
be at liberty to do so where practicable and 
in agreement with his operatives, and that 
a tribunal shall be set up by the 
Employers’ Association and the Opera- 
tives’ Federation, or those with whom 
working rule agreements are set up, which 
shall decide any questions in dispute; 
in order to avoid the unfair exploitation 
of the system. Provided always that the 
minimum rates of wages, plus 10 per cent., 
shall form the basic rate for piece- 
work. And, further, the above rates 
shall remain in force for at least twelve 
months from January 3, 1920, and there- 
after, until the cost of living drops to 100 
per cent. above pre-war prices.”’ 

After the resolution had been seconded, 
the operatives moved that the question be 
at once put. This was agreed to, with the 
result that voting on each side upon the 
resolution was equal, and no decision was 
arrived at. A deadlock ensued until by 
two cross votes the following decision was 
reached: “ That on November 15 next the 
rates for mechanics and painters shall be 
raised 24d. per hour, for labourers 3d. per 
hour ; that on May 1, 1920, a further in- 
crease shall be made to every trade of 1d. 
per hour, the rates thus payable to remain 
in force for nine months from Novem- 
ber 15 next.” 

By the employers it was further moved 
and seconded that “ Without expressing 
any opinion upon the merits of the case, 
it is considered the matter raised by the 
employers sitting on this board in relation 
to piecework or bonus on output to be of 
such importance to the building industry 
in general that it should be referred to a 
joint conference of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers and 
Operatives for consideration with a view 
to finding some working arrangement, and 
therefore requests these two bodies to call 
such conference at an early date.”’ In 
order that the representatives of the opera- 
tives should not by a vote give any oppor- 
tunity for misunderstanding on the part 
of their members it was decided they could 
not support this resolution, and no deci- 
sion was arrived at. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Owing to the abnormal pressure on our 
space, we are unable to publish this week 
our list of competitions open. Readers 
desiring to consult it should refer to 
page 578 of last week’s issue. 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Housing Schemes. 

On November 4 Sir A. Geddes informed 
Mr. Haslam (C.L., Newport) that in view 
of the urgent national importance of keep- 
ing down as far as possible the cost of 
houses for the working classes, he had felt 
justified in offering to release Government 
timber and to sell it to local authorities at 
cost price, and below the current whole- 
sale prices for such timber. 

Mr. Kellaway (Parliamentary Secretary, 
Minister of Munitions) informed. Major 
Prescott (C.U., Tottenham) that the cost 
of building materials purchased by the 
Department of Building Materials Supply 
for the erection of houses under the new 
Housing Act was approximately 
£3,000,000. 


Quality of London Gas. 

Sir A. Geddes, replying on November 4 
to Mr. Gilbert (Southwark Central, C.L.), 
who called attention to the poor quality of 
gas in the London area, said he was aware 
that gas undertakings generally were sup- 
plying gas of a lower-calorific value than 
that which they supplied before the war. 
This was being done at the present time 
with the approval of the Board of Trade, 
with a view to ensuring an adequate sup- 
ply to all consumers during the coming 
winter. He hoped shortly to introduce a 
Bill giving effect to the recommendations 
made by the Fuel Research Board in their 
recent report to the Board of Trade on 
Gas Standards (which has been published 
as Command Paper 108), whereby gas will 
be charged for iaccording to the actual 
number of heat units supplied to the con- 
sumer instead of by volume as at present. 

Mr, Gilbert: Can the right hon. gentle- 
man do anything in order to compel the 
London gas companies to supply gas of 
the same standard, there being a great 
difference between the companies which 
supply the districts north and south of the 
Yiver? 

Sir A. Geddes promised to look into the 
matter. 

Surplus Army Huts. 

Colonel Ashley. (Fylde, C.U.) com- 
plained on November 4 that ex-service 
men’s organisations were refused the con- 
cessions granted to housing and educa- 
tional authorities with respect to the pur- 
chase of surplus Army huts. 

Mr. Kellaway, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretarv. Ministry of Munitions (Bedford, 
C.L.), said that the ‘distinction -made 
between the associations of ex-soldiers and 
local authorities in selling the huts was 
based on the principle that while the spend- 
ing of public money by the latter could be 
controlled, such a power could not be exer- 
cised over the former. Besides that, once 
a concession was made to private persons, 
the Department would be overwhelmed 
with similar applications from institutions 
of all kinds. The Department was endea- 
vouring to realise the vast national pro- 
perty at the fullest possible value. They 
had already sold war stores to the amount 
of £100,000,000, and hoped during the cur- 
rent year to make an additional twenty 
millions. He hoped the House would sup- 
port the Board in its policy of securing 
for the taxpayers the greatest possible re- 
turn in the liquidation of this great 
national property. At the same time, if 
his hon. friends would get the organisations 
together for which they spoke and make a 
comprehnsive demand for their require- 
ments they would not find him unsympa- 
thetic. 
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Luxury Buildings. 

Replying to Mr. Gould (U., Cardiff 
Central), on November 6, who asked if the 
Minister of Health was aware that it was 
proposed to build at Cardiff an amusement 
park and building at a cost of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000, 

Dr, Addison said that the question 
whether power should be taken to prohibit 
the erection of luxury buildings was receiv- 
ing careful consideration, and he hoped to 
be able to make a further statement at an 
early date. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


E’stablishment of British Companies 

at Trveste. 

The Department of Overseas Trade is 
in receipt of a despatch from His Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Trieste giving informa- 
tion as to the formalities with which 
British companies must comply to estab- 
lish themselves at Trieste. It would 
appear that while Italian legislation has 
not yet been generally established in the 
Province of Venetia Giulia and Trieste, in 
certain cases the Italian Government has 
decreed immediate application of the 
Italian law, and it is now applied to 
foreign companies. established in that pro- 
vince. British and other foreign subjects 
enjoy equa! rights with citizens of the 
country. Firms may be required to enrol 
in the Register of Commerce kept by the 
Commercial Court. Joint stock companies 
must comply with the provisions laid down 
in the Italian Commercial Code. 


Spectacular Flood-Lighting. 

A feature of the Glasgow Corporation 
Peace Day illumination scheme, was the 
flood-lighting of the municipal buildings 
by seventy-six B.T.H.  floodlight pro- 
jectors, each containing a 1,000 watt half- 
watt type lamp. The batteries of the 
projector units were placed on the roofs 
of buildings opposite the Town Hall, and 
were so arranged that the whole fagade 
was uniformly illuminated. Ten of the 
seventy-six lamps were used for lighting 
the central tower. This installation is 
believed to be the first of its kind in this 
country, there having been no earlier 
attempt on so large a scale. The Glasgow 
installation was of a purely temporary 
nature, but the floodliight projectors are 
to be retained by the Corporation, and will 


: 
| 


be used in the future for a yar, 
municipal purposes—such as ni 
struction work, fire salvage, street | 
etc. The floodlight projectors we! 
plied by the British Thomson-} 
Company, Ltd., of 77, Upper ‘| 
Street, EC7a: 


ENQUIRIES ANSWER 


Sanitary Fittings, | 


In our last issue F. W. P. (Scarby, 
writes: “Can you tell me the name; 
makers of ‘easy clean’ taps gs] 
‘Sanitor’ and a type of lavato 
called ‘ Massivus’ ? ”’ 

In reply, Messrs. Mellowes and 
pany, Ltd., of 26, Victoria Street) 
minster, London, S.W., state thz 
stock the “ Massivus ” lavatory bas, 


French Architectural Fourna 

L. H. S. W. (Hull), writes: 4 
give me the names and addresses; 
or two French weekly and monthly 
tated architectural journals.” 
—The principal French archi} 
journals are “La Construction Mo} 
published at 1o1, Avenue de 1 
Paris ; and “ L’Architecture,” publi) 
Rue Danton, Paris. “La Const 
Moderne”’ is an illustrated week, 
“L’Architecture ” is not illustrated. 


Mastic Recipes. - 

R. M. G. writes: “Please give a 
for a mastic suitable for pointing} 
work, brickwork, etc.” 
—There are various recipes for} 
in existence, many plasterers prefel 
mix their own. The materi 
formerly used for numerous purpo 
which Portland cement is now emé 
The use of mastic is now almost 
confined to pointing up round 
frames—chiefly in Scotland and th 
of England. A recipe for Scotch mi 
Fourteen parts of powdered wij 
yellow sandstone, three parts of vi 
one part of litharge. 


sion. Gauge with raw and boiledi 
equal proportions. 


| 


A BATTERY OF B.T.H. FLOODLIGHT PROJECTORS USED TO ILLUMINATE. 
FAGADE OF GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 
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Town Development and Housing 


Tilbury. 
yury has received sanction to erect 
houses. 
Farnborough. 
, Farnborough Council have decided 
ild twenty houses of the working- 


type. 


Hinderwell. 
Urban District Council have 
xd the medical officer’s housing 


, and decided upon the provision of 
vorkmen’s houses. 


Heston-Isleworth., 
ton-Isleworth District Council have 
» the Ministry of Health schemes for 
ection of 1,064 houses at a cost of 
100. 

Cardtff. 
. Ministry of Health has approved 
proposed “lay-out” for 800 new 
3, and work on this scheme is to be 
enced shortly. 


Buckley. 

| Buckley Urban District Council 
Jecided upon a scheme for the build- 
‘100 houses. For the present the 
al intend to build only fifty houses, 
hese will be completed by March, 


Oakworth. 

- Oakworth District Council have 
ided arrangements by which about 
‘three acres of land have been 
t for housing purposes, and also for 
covision of allotments, a recreation 
d, and small holdings. 


ta Windlesham. 

Special Housing Committee of the 
esham Urban District Council is 
lering the possibilities of concrete, 
as also had submitted by various 
plans of wooden houses which it is 
at may meet local requirements and 
ews of the Housing Commissioner 
| little alteration. 


Hendon. . 

| the erection of thirty-seven houses 
‘Ids Hill, the Hendon District Coun- 
S received the approval by the 
iry of Health of the acceptance of a 
* of £28,177. For the erection of 244 
3 on the Park Road estate, near the 
Velsh Harp, the tenders range from 


578 to £189,996. 


Louth. 
Louth Town Council have passed a 
le for the erection of fifty houses on 
‘res of land. It was stated that jam 
love factories and electric motor 
had recently been established, and 
agricultural implement firms had 
naking enquiries as to accommoda- 


, Sleaford. 

Sleaford Town Council at a special 
ig decided to forward their housing 
e to the Ministry of Health, provid- 
T fourteen houses as the first instal- 
and pointing out that if the Cran- 
‘Aerodrome is retained without 
ed quarters the scheme will have to 
gmented to meet the present great 
id for housing accommodation. 


a - . enfield. 

| Ministry of Health has held a pub- 
{uiry into the proposal of the Enfield 
\ District Council to include, in the 


4 


housing scheme which they have already 
submitted to the Ministry, a site on the 
Ridgeway, in the residential part of 
Enfield. The other sites in the scheme 
have been formally sanctioned, but 
approval of this particular site has been 
refused. 


Scottish Garden City Scheme. 

Under the auspices of the Scottish 
Veterans’ Garden City Association, a 
meeting of those interested in the project 
of erecting four garden city cottages for 
disabled soldiers belonging to the K.O.S.B, 
area was held at St. Boswells. It was inti- 
mated that the Duke of Buccleuch had 
granted a site for the purpose opposite St. 
Boswells Green, and it was decided to pro- 
ceed with the scheme. 


Loughborough. 

Loughborough Town Council have been 
informed by the Housing Sub-Committee 
that 1,000 houses would be required in the 
next three years. The Council have a 
scheme for the erection of 130 houses on a 
site approved on the Derby Road, and it 
was decided that the other twenty to make 
up 150 should be erected on various build- 
ing sites in the borough. 


Basford. 

In a report on the housing scheme of the 
Basford Rural District Council the Hous- 
ing Committee stated that a number of 
sites have been inspected and put before 
the Housing Commissioner for provisional 
approval. Valuations had also been com- 
pleted in respect of sites for several 
parishes, and instructions given for provi- 
sional agreements to purchase to be 
obtained. 


Dr. Addtson’s Housing Plans. 

Speaking at the National Liberal Club, 
Dr. Addison said that so far as the acqui- 
sition of land was concerned, 22,000 acres 
had been acquired, and proposals were in 
hand for dealing with another 23,000 
acres. The laying-out of houses would 
take time. Complaints had been made 
that plans for only 27,000 houses had been 
passed, but the scheme had been so pre- 
pared that that number could be multi- 
plied many times. The personnel of the 
building trade was greatly depleted; 60 
per cent. were engaged on repair work, 
and 30 per cent. on extensions, while only 
5 per cent. were unemployed. 


Dundee. 

Dundee’s housing programme, prepared 
for submission to the Local Government 
Board, was considered by the Housing and 
Town Planning Committee of the Town 
Council. The scheme provides for six 
thousand new houses and seventy-six tem- 
porary timber dwellings. Of the total 540 
will be two-roomed houses, 2,660 three- 
roomed: houses, 2,400 four-roomed houses, 
and 400 five or more roomed houses. The 
houses are to be erected on nine sites 
already selected andi others to be selected. 
It is calculated that 1,590 houses will be 
erected within three years. 


. Liverpool. 

Professor E. W. Hope, medical officer 
for the city and port of Liverpool, lectur- 
ing at the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
said that Liverpool Council had purchased 
the whole of the Army huts at Larkhill 
Camp, numbering 500, and were convert- 


ing them into living houses for families. 
They were providing a living-room, three 
bedrooms, and a scullery, and attending 
to the sanitation of the camp on modern 
principles. In Liverpool there were some 
wooden houses in as good condition now as 
when they were built thirty years ago. 
Where it was available the use of wood 
might be extended both economically and 
from the point of view of comfort, 


Hemsworth. 

In the district covered by the Hems 
worth Rural District Council there are 
twenty-four parishes and some forty odd 
thousand inhabitants. The parishes ex- 
tend over a large tract of ground, but 
owing to their situation in the South York- 
shire coalfield the housing of the ever- 
increasing population is a most difficult 
proposition. So actute has the situation 
become—due undoubtedly to the com- 
paratively new collieries which are dotted 
all over the area—that the Buildings 
Schemes Committee of the Rural District 
Council have got a number of housing 
schemes in hand which, when completed, 
will entail a cost of three millions. It is 
contended that approximately 3,500 are 
needed in the district. 


Income and Expenditure on Housing 
Scheme. 

The Ministry of Health have issued a 
General Housing Memorandum, No. 13, 
and a form of statement of estimated 
annual income and expenditure (D 106). 
Immediately tenders have been provision- 
ally accepted in connection with a State- 
aided housing scheme, the statement is to 
be submitted by local authorities in dupli- 
cate to the Housing Commissioner for 
transmission to the Ministry of Health. 
The statement asks for information with 
regard to the estimated income and expen- 
diture to the area and cost of the land, to 
the loans sanctioned or required for street 
works, sewers, buildings, fencing, etc., and 
to the rent, rates and water charges with 
respect to the scheme for which the tenders 
have been accepted. 


L.C.C. and Direct Labour. 

At a meeting of the London County 
Council the Chairman of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee stated that 
the Committee had considered the question 
of building a limited number of cottages 
on the Old Oak Estate by the direct em- 
ployment of labour, but it had been 
decided not to proceed with the work at 
present. No houses built by the London 
County Council would be available for let- 
ting this year. There had been difficulties 
with contractors, and it was not to be won- 
dered at in view of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties with which contractors were con- 
fronted at the present time. The trouble 
was partly due to the inability to get mate- 
rials from the Supply Department of the 
Government, but this had been rectified 
now. As regards the question of the direct 
employment of labour, their architect 
thought that it would prove very costly, in- 
volving an expenditure of £2,500 for ad- 
ministrative and executive staffs. In this 
case only ninety-one cottages were in ques- 
tion. While it might have been worth 
while to go on with this expenditure if 
building were to be undertaken on a large 
scale, it was not advisable for a small 
experiment like this. 


The 


New Concrete Cinema. 
A cinema of concrete is to be erected at 
Nottingham. 


London Street Widening 
Kingsland Road! and Old Street are to be 
widened at a cost of £280,000. 


Swansea War Memorial. 
The Swansea Memorial Committee have 
decided to spend £3,000 on the erection of 
a cenotaph. 


Woolwich War Memorial Hospital. 

“Hazelwood,’’ on Shooter’s Hill, has 
been purchased as a site for the Woolwich 
War Memorial Hospital. 


Middlesex War Memorzal. 

It was decided at a meeting at the 
Middlesex Guildhall to erect a memorial 
to all Middlesex men who had fought in 
the war. 


Death of Mr, Fohn S. Alder, F.R1I.B.A. 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
John S. Alder, F.R.I.B.A., of 1, Arundel 
Street, W.C., and 33, Bedford Gardens, 
W. 
Skegness Improvements. 

Skegness ratepayers have decided to 
purchase from the Earl of Scarborough 
the seashire, marine gardens, sands, pavi- 
lion, and pleasure gardens for £15,100. 

Willesden By-laws. 

The Ministry of Health has informed 
Willesden Council not to let their by-laws 
interfere with the erection of buildings for 
the development of trade. 


Charing Cross Station Alterations. 

New escalators are under construction 
at Charing Cross Station, which will 
relieve to a large extent the present trying 
congestion at rush hours. 


Morecambe Improvements. 
Morecambe Town Council are applying 
to the Ministry of Health for permission 
to borrow £70,000 for proposed extensions 
to the promenade and the laying-out of 
a new park and golf links. 


Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 
The Ministry of Health have notified 
their sanction to the application of the 
Town Council for powers to borrow 
£33,000 to secure the Mont Doré building 
for municipal offices. 


Anctent Cross as Memorial. 

The Archdeacon of Bath has dedicated 
the thirteenth-century cross at Newton St. 
Loe Parish Church, which has been 
restored, as a memorial to the men of the 
parish who fell in the war. 


Victory House. 

Messrs. Trehearne and Norman, of 68, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., are the archi- 
tects for a new block of buildings to be 
evected in Kingsway and to be known as 
“Victory House.” Messrs. W. F. Blay, 
Ltd., of London, are the contractors, 


Chatham Kitchener Memorial. 
Nearly £5,000 has been subscribed at 
Chatham towards a fund for building 
homes for disabled soldiers and _ sailors. 
The homes are to form a memorial to Lord 
Kitchener, the first honorary freeman of 
the borough. 


Grants for Sanatoria. 

In a circular addressed to county and 
county borough councils, the Ministry of 
Health announces that, with a view to 
securing the expeditious provision of new 
suitable accommodation for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, the Treasury have agreed 
that capital grants in aid of the provision 
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of additional sanatorium and_ hospital 
accommodation shall-in future be made 
at the rate of £180 per bed, subject to a 
maximum grant of three-fifths of the total 
cost. 


New Rhyl Cinema. 

Subject to approval by the Urban Coun- 
cil of the plans drawn by Mr. Gilbert 
Smith, architect, of Prestatyn, a new pitc- 
ture theatre is about to be erected at Rhyl. 
The frontage will be of half-timbered work 
in the Chester style. 


Belgian Inventor's Death, 

The death is announced of M, Four- 
cault, proprietor of the glass factory of 
Lodelinsart, one of the principal indus- 
trialists of Belgium. M. Fourcault was 
the inventor of a machine for the manufac- 
ture of glass which revolutionised the in- 
dustry. 


New Cambridge Research Institute: 

Mr. P. A. Molteno, of Trinity College, 
and his wife have offered £30,000 to Cam- 
bridge University for the erection and 
maintenance of a suitable building to be 
used as an Institute for Parasitological 
Research in Professor Nuttall’s Depart- 
ment of Biology. 


Highley Garden Village. 

The opening up of the garden village at 
Highley, Bridgnorth, situated within 
twenty miles of Birmingham,~ is’ to be 
assisted by the construction of a new bridge 
over the Severn. The project’ was ap- 
proved by the Shropshire County. Council 
at the quarterly meeting at Shrewsbury. 


The Great West Road. 

The Middlesex County Council has 
accepted the tender of Mr. John Moffatt, 
of Manchester, amounting to £356,081, for 
the construction of the first section of the 
Great West Road (a length of about three 
miles), the widening of Syon Lane, Isle- 
worth, and the construction of the new 
spur road at Busch Corner, Isleworth. 


Malvern Stained Glass Restored. 

The preservation and restoration of the 
fifteenth-century glass in Great Malvern 
Church, which has been going on for the 
past ten years, has now been completed. 
The Malvern glass has long been recog- 
nised as some of the finest English 
fifteenth-century work in existence. The 
forty or more windows, some of great size, 
were, between about 1450 and 1502 filled 
with glass. 


RI.B.A. War Exemption for Students. 

From the regulations already published, 
some have thought that these concessions 
are limited to “ students’? who were regis- 
tered before their military service. As 
this has caused some confusion, it is now 
laid down that the mere failure to register 
as a student and pay the fee shall not dis- 
qualify, provided the other conditions have 
been fulfilled—i.e., any candidate who is 
otherwise eligible, but has not. actually 
been registered as a student, may be so 
registered at the same time as he applies to 
have his claims submitted for the special 
war exemption. 

South Wales Institute of Architects. 

At a meeting of architects, held at the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, Swan- 
sea, it was unanimously agreed to form a 
western branch embracing a regional area 
comprising that part of South Wales. west 
of and including Port Talbot, with its 
headquarters at Swansea. An Executive 
Committee was appointed, consisting of 
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and Near a 


Sir Charles T, Ruthen, Messrs. } 
Portsmouth, J. Cook Rees, Thomas 
P. J. Williams, and the honor. 
tary, Mr. J. Herbert Jones(C. Sj 
Meager and Jones), to consider 

affecting the constitution and 
position of the branch. Mr. J. Her 
Jones, hon. secretary, will be ee) 
any further information to architects p 
tising in the regional area named 

desire to become members. q 
should be addressed to  Salist 
Chambers, Wind Street, Swansea, 
Shakespeare Memorial. — 
At the meeting of the General C 
mittee of the Shakespeare Memo al, | 
in London, it was stated that the execu 
was still determined to realise the 
erecting a theatre in London whic! 
be an adequate memorial to Shak 
and they had secured a site in 
Street, £76,839 had been sui 
Approximately the total receip 
£99,000, and the excess of recel 
expenditure was £82,825. This fi 
lessened by £8,293, depreciation 
value of securities. The purchase 
freehold site in Gower Street repre 
£61,085. 
Board of Trades New Office 
The Board of Trade are leaving 
hall Gardens for new offices 1 
George Street. The President, 
mentary Secretary, permanent se 
the Commercial Relations and 
Department, the Industries and 
tures Department, the Power 
and Economic Department, the 
Department, the Legal Departm 
Secretariat of the Board of Trade ! 
the “Board of Trade Journal” and| 
establishment department will for 
nucleus that is being transferred 
More departments will follow as 1 
accommodation becomes available. _ 


Sites for Batile Memorial 

The Belgian Government have 
reserve, ‘as far as possible, sites sutte 
British war memorials on the 
battle: grounds:. Boesinghe, Gra 
Zonnebeke, Polygon Wood, S$ 
Wood, Gheluvelt, Hooge, Hill 
Eglise, Messines, Wytschaete, 5t. 
Kemmel, Klein Zillebeke, and 
Negotiations have been ope 
France for the reservation of 
Pozieres, Vimy, Monchy-le-Preu 
lon, and Villers Bretonneux. 
has been given for the erecti 
memorial outside the town of 
In Mesopotamia arrangements 4 
made locally. 


Architectural Association of I 

The opening meeting of. th 
session of the Architectural Asso 
Ireland was held at the office 
Association at. Dublin, Mr. ~ 
Beckett, President, presiding. Th¢ 
dent, in the course of his addre 
that those interested in the ere 
ornamentation of buildings 
operate more closely with one ano 
get into closer touch with the pu 
this connection he suggested! that 
should be formulated for the ere 
central building which. variot 
could utilise, each ‘having separa 
and the use of common meetin 
The Committee had decided to he 
‘petition for suggestive designs 12 
tion with this proposal, 
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LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS-- | 


oJ \AW TELA MILAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 


write the Sole Mill Representatives :~ 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C®° 9,8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CiTy 7414 (2LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


On receipt of postcard we will send full particulars of 
SPECIAL OFFER of the most authoritative 
book yet published on the subject of 


BUILDING 


Auli ae ala 
“TERM | | CONSTRUCTION 
SYLVADURE | Ee TRUC 


WOOD PRESERVER. | PROF. F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.LB A. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


Electrical Development in Holland. 

_In the latter part of September a deputation from the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers paid a visit to Holland to see what 
that country was doing to develop the use of electricity. The 
Dutch Association of Directors of Electric Power Stations, 
through the President and the members, acted as the hosts of 
the British party. A representative of the Department of 
Overseas Trade was invited to accompany the electrical engi- 
neers, who, on arrival at Rotterdam, were met by their Dutch 
hosts, and by H.M. Commercial Secretary at The Hague. 

Holland is seeking to lessen its dependence upon imported 
coal and oil by the wholesale electrification of industries, and 
of lighting, heating, and transport services. For example, in 
Amsterdam the use of electricity for lighting has increased 
more than tenfold during the period 1904-1918, and for traction 
and industrial purposes more than thirty-fold. Out of 140,000 
buildings in the city 110,000 have already been fitted for electric 
light. ‘The installation of electricity in the remainder is being 
pushed forward, and the people of all classes are being encou- 
raged to use electric power for domestic purposes—ironing, 
toasting, and so on—as well as for light. To meet the expand- 
ing requirements of the city a new additional power house has 
been built, and alongside, a huge refuse destructor, so that 
steam generated by the combustion of refuse may be used to 
drive the turbines of the power house. This development in 
Amsterdam, which is typical of what is taking place in other 
Dutch cities, suggests that the country will be a large market 
for domestic electrical appliances of all kinds, as well as for 
electric-light bulbs and cables. British bulbs will have to meet 
the stiff competition of the home industry, but for domestic 
appliances the market is more open, and British cables are 
already highly esteemed and widely used. 

It was observed in most of the power houses which were 
inspected in Holland that the machinery was almost exclu- 
sively of German make. Where not German the plant was 
Swiss. The absence of British machinery in the newly- 
equipped power houses is to be attributed partly to the inability 
of British makers to guarantee delivery, and partly, it would 
seem, to the fact that recent British progress in the electrical 
industry is not as yet sufficiently appreciated in Holland. 
British and German systems of generation, transforming, and 
transmission cannot economically exist side by side. So that if 
German or Swiss or possibly American makers are first in the 
field they will remain in possession when later developments 
take place. An interlocking system of power centres is contem- 
plated in Holland, under which the plant will tend to become 
standardised. It is therefore essential that if British manufac- 
turers wish to share in the large Dutch market for electrical. 
plant and appliances they must secure their footing now and 
not leave the field to be permanently occupied by German, 


Swiss, or American competitors. 

Electricity Supply Bill. 
1g Committee ‘ B > of the House of 
Commons, who are considering the Electricity (Supply) Bill, 
Mr. Shortt (Home Secretary) moved an amendment to 
Clause 12 to give any authorised distributor injured by the gene- 
rating station being taken by a District Electricity Board the 
within twelve months, to call upon the Electricity Board 


At a meeting of Standit 


power, ) 
to purchase the whole of the remaining part of the undertaking. 
at the existing assets cost. 


The price to be paid should be whe 

Major Barnes (C1; Newcastle, E.) moved amendments to 
give Electricity Boards power to purchase parts of electricity 
undertakings, other than the generating stations and main 
transmission lines which the Bill gives power to acquire compul- 
sorily. The amendment would, he said, save the Electricity 
Boards from having to take over only parts of undertakings 
which could not pay their way. 

Mr. Shortt was prepared to leave to the Committee the deci- 
sion on Major Barnes’s amendments. So far the policy of the 
Government had been the compulsory acquisition of generating 
stations and main transmission lines, and no more. ; 

In the discussion it was urged that the matter should be left 
over until the report stage. The amendment was withdrawn. 

On the motion of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir F. Hall (Gaus 
Dulwich), an amendment was adopted enacting that the Elec- 
tricity Boards could be called upon to take over the remaining 

of undertakings within two years of the taking over of 


parts 
the generating stations and the main transmission lines. 


Mr. T. Thomson (L., Middlesbrough, W.) moved that the 
price to be paid should be the cost less depreciation. This, he 
said, would be fair, as the purchases would not be compulsory. 


The amendment was defeated, and the Government amend- 


ment as amended was agreed to. 
Mr. Shortt moved an amendment to Clause 13, so that the 


undertakings of power companies should be taken over at a fair 
market value. The amendment was agreed to. 
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such a commonplace, the repetition of history, 
Hit one is almost ashamed to commence an article 
Ha reference to that fact. Its insistence, however, 
jinually manifest, and, in my experience, the last 
eis the movement now going forward in the 
lle industry. The most picturesque feature of 
47al times was, perhaps, the Guild system, with its 
ind regulations—its relationship between master, 
dtice, and journeyman. I seldom enter the City 
dt some recollection of that old rhyme coming to 
qrs:: 

Master of Bow Bells, with thy long locks, 

?or thy late ringing thou shall have knocks ; 


he answer of the bellman to the turbulent 
AtICES : 


Children of Cheep, hold ye all stall, 
Ye shall have Bow Bells rung at your will. 


tle while ago, in the brief holiday that falls to a 
who endeavours to combine professional and 
fl activities, I spent a day or two wandering 
h the ‘City visiting the halls of the old companies. 
alls, worse luck, in few cases, were as old as the 
gmies, but their present splendour and general air 
ilence are sufhcient to show what degree of 
rity and power they occupied in the past. Before 
‘rit would have been difficult to realise the control 
ved over the trade and industry of this country by 
sent Guilds. It is easier in these days of rationing 
fovernment control, of embargoes and restrictions 
ences, to understand something of the meticulosity 
ee in the Middle Ages the activities of men were 
| old centres in this country were, of course, the 
of the Guilds. London, York, Newcastle; in all 
jplaces are still to be found substantial traces of 
jxistence. Their properties in many cases remain, 
1 their power is diminished to a shadow, and the 
‘ho assemble at the formal meetings of the Guilds 
their association more for its sentimental recollec- 
shan for its practical purposes. Few people know 
ps how much the newer aggregations or popula- 
such as Birmingham and Leeds, Liverpool and 
jester, owe to that freedom from trade interference 
'they enjoyed due to the absence of the influence 
»wer of the Guilds from these places. 
h the reinforcement and invigoration of population 
ade which came with the Renaissance the Guilds 
elt to be obstacles in the development of the time. 
iretted under their restrictions, and the Free Trader 
te free worker sought places where they might 
i from their rules. Gradually the Guild organisa- 
vhich, in medizeval times seemed one of the most 
ng of institutions, became disorganised and 
sed in the competitive age which followed. The 
of that competitive age upon the workman, 
ie the manufacturer, and merchant, has begun 


its tale and to bring about a combination in these 
S branches of industry and commerce which 


The Return of the Guilds 


promises to be as Strict and as regulative as the Guild 
system which it displaced. The workman is concerned 
with his wages. the employer, manufacturer, and mer- 
chant with their profits, and all have learned that in a 
freely competitive system wages tend, to find their 
minimum and profits to disappear. Workmen do not 
care for minimum wages, others have no love for vanish- 
ing profits. All seek a remedy; all find it in organisation 
and combination. 

The building industry, which concerns us most, 1s no 
exception to this-rule. The free labourer—where is he 
to be found? After a century of combination the Craft 
Union, firmly established, has begun to develop into the 
Industrial Union comprising men of all crafts engaged 
in the industry. That combination is making itself felt. 
Hours of labour and wages, differing in the past with as 
many degrees of difference as there were differences in 
crafts, are assuming uniformity throughout the country. 
Labour is effectively organised. and, in my opinion, 
rightly organised. There is little place for free labour 
under competitive conditions. The organisation of 
labour in the building industry has brought about a 
corresponding organisation amongst employers of labour, 
an organisation barely a quarter of a century old, and yet 
now federated more completely than any other 
employers’ federation in the country. Organised first as 
a means of resistance to what were regarded as the 
unreasonable demands of organised labour, its view of 
its purpose has extended, and to-day its action is. directed 
to protect itself not only from unreasonable labour 
demands but from such injuries as may come from any 
other quarter. The same progress in combination has 
taken place amongst manufacturers and merchants of 
building materials. In a recent report of a committee 
investigating trusts and combinations, those dealing with 
buildine materials occupied a prominent place, the 
opinion being expressed that the operation of the “ring” 
in this connection is as effective as, if not more effective 
than, in any other branch of commerce in the country. 

These combinations appear likely to become a super- 
combination. It would appear that the good feeling 
existins between the Employers’ Federation and the 
Workmen’s Federation in the building trades—a feeling 
which has expressed itself by the formation of what is 
perhaps. the first National Industrial Council in any 
great staple industry—is now showing itself in an agree- 
ment under which it is said that federated workmen have 
agreed to work only for federated employers ; federated 
employers in their turn agreeing only to employ 
federated workmen. There is.to be little place left for 
the free employer or the free workmen, and, however one 
might deplore that condition in an ideal world, it can 
only be regarded as a natural development of the pro- 
tective measures which competition has forced upon us. 
Competition is war, war involved plate armour and 
massive keeps; it involves to-day armoured cars, tanks, 
entrenchments—protective measures of all kinds and 
descriptions. 

It is not only the combatants who suffer, but the 
country over which the war is waged. It has yet to be 
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seen whether the arrangements and understanding of 
combinations and federations in the building industry 
can secure their own proper interests without sacrificing 
those of the general public. 

In that problem the public will exhibit profound 
interest. Building has become a political issue: in it is 
wrapped up the fate of Governments. All are agreed 
in every party that housing is the supreme reform. More 
houses and still more are demanded. Demand and supply 
are factors which control the market; price rises with 
demand and falls with supply. It is unfortunate that 
demand should synchronise with high prices, and that at 
a time when more houses are needed it should be least 
possible to supply them except at abnormal prices. 
Public feeling will be sensitive to any combination or 
understanding which threatens to increase an already 
inflated price. To this sensitiveness the building industry 
must respond, not only in its own interest, but from a 
sense of public need. The problem bids fair to become 
one that will tax the combined wisdom of statesmen, 
administrators, local authorities. financiers, and crafts- 
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men. I do not care to dwell upon the disappoi 
and resentment that will traverse this country 1 
found that the promises to reconstruct and rehaj 
the environments of our villages, towns, and cities 
be fulfilled. It needs be that all sectional jn 
should be submerged in the treatment of the prot 
awhole. If architects, builders, and workmen ‘wil 
to look upon this great demand upon their service; 
opportunity for personal enrichment. but will re, 
rather as an opportunity for public service, the Dl 
may be solved, and that happily. The associat 
the early Guilds. happy in their inception, became, 
long run, tyrannical and abusive of the public int 
Let the new associations and understandings be 
upon a wider view. No industry in this county 
profit long at the expense of the general comn 
What is desirable is a fair wage for the work 
reasonable profit for the employer. a proper remune 
for professional services, and, following that, the f 
amplest, and best production from all. 4 
H. BARN 


Notes and 


Housing in ‘‘ the House.’’ 


| N the House of Commons last Wednesday, Mr. Bonar 
Law had to answer some rather awkward questions 
on housing. Mr. Atkey wanted to know whether an 
opportunity would be given to discuss the present 
position of the housing question. N aturally the Minister 
could do no more than promise that the suggestion would 
be considered. We trust that a day may be set down for 
the discussion of a subject that seems to have got into 
such a desperate tangle from which departmental skill 
and adroitness cannot fairly be expected to rescue it. 
Apparently the difficulties of the situation are not even 
dimly realised by a public that seems quite incompetent 
to discern the difference between honest zeal for housing 
and a most unscrupulous determination to injure the 
Government by fair means or foul. Mr. Bonar Law, 
questioned by Mr. Billing as to whether “the principal 
difficulty in regard to housing was not profiteering in 
building materials,” admitted that that was one of the 
difficulties ; but, he added, there were others connected 
with labour. This sinister admission about profiteer- 
ing is very serious, and would in itself amply justify 
giving time for a debate, in course of which many 
mysteries should be cleared up. We have heard rumo-rs 
of profiteering rings—rumours so persistent and positive 
that they can no longer be ignored. All honest builders 
and builders’ merchants are as anxious as we are that the 
truth or falsity of these allegations shall be at once 
established, in order that the wrong-doers shall be 
unmasked and the rest of the trade freed thereby from an 
odious and undeserved suspicion. We trust that the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, will be 
unsparingly revealed in the course of the debate. One 
result of the inquiry, we are confident, would be to show 
that the dead-set which has been made against the 
Ministry of Health is entirely a political trick. and there- 
fore wickedly unjust. 


The Architects’ Assistants’ Union, 


Our observations a few weeks back on the Architects’ 
Assistants’ Union have been strangely and very care- 
lessly. misread. A letter which appears in our corre- 
spondence columns this week opens thus: “With refer- 
ence to your editorial comment in your issue of 
October 29, in which you caution the Architects’ 
Assistants’ Union against becoming a first-class nuis- 
ance. - _.” We protest emphatically that we did 
nothing of the kind. We did not caution them against 
it. but encouraged them in it. If our correspondent will 
read the paragraph again—this time with some degree of 


Comments 


care—he will find that its whole tone and tendeney f 
an aggressive policy, the implication being that 1 
rough-and-ready world the surest way for an organi} 
to get redress for its grievances is to become a first 
nuisance. We wish that it were not so, but cannot 
the fact that in most cases aggressiveness succeeds} 
meekness fails. Our advice to the Assistants wou 
“ Make sure that your cause or your point is worth 
ing for, then strike home and strike hard; by all 
make yourselves a first-class nuisance to t 
deserve the affliction, but do for intelligence sake 
care that you are not mistaking a friend for a foe.’ 
our paragraph had not been grossly misunderstoo 
should have been thanked for it instead of baal 

that we care a jot about being blamed ; but we doo 
to being utterly misrepresented through flagrantly 
less misreading of our remarks. rd 


§ 
. 


“A 


What is Criticism? £ 
On two points our correspondent misconceives 
position. He seems to think that because the Insi 
and the Society of Architects have no power ie 
unqualified persons—to wit, our old and ove fi 
friends Thomas, Richard, and Henry—from preten 
to be architects, therefore we are debarred 
counselling the Assistants’ Union not to make enti 
too easy. There is no need to refute so transpar 
non-sequitur. Our advice to the Assistants holds go 
that to be at all lax in the matter of admissions wil 
increase the influence of the Union. If our corres 
dent’s plea is that at this early stage the Union ca 
afford to be particular, there is no more to be said, ex 
that the Union has our sympathy in this as in most ¢ 
matters, and we are astonished to find that our C 
spondent has chosen to regard a word of friendly ac 
as an item of hostile criticism—it is not a fair d duc 
from our remarks. Criticism our correspondent m 
the common mistake of supposing to be essentially ai! 
of antagonism ; for he says: “ The Union is in its infa 
and has not had time to organise as yet, and so 1 ve 
to think it is a bit premature to criticise.” Rathe 
ought to rejoice that the blessed infant has already ¢ 
something worth criticism ; but it is to be suspet fed 
here again he means not criticism pure and sit 
impartial, and unprejudiced, but adverse criticis 
mere fault-finding, which is not criticism at all in the 
sense of the word. If he thinks that we are in any deg 
or for any reason, unfriendly to the AsisistaiamaE 
he is utterly mistaken. We have said before, and} 
say again, that we wish the Union the fullest measur) 


jn all its legitimate aspirations. All the same, 
| take leave to criticise 1t as occasion may arise— 
‘adversely or favourably will depend on what at 
en moment may seem to be its deserts. In this 
we shall treat it precisely as we treat the other 
ional organisations—that is to say, with complete 
qdence of judgment and with strict impartiality, 
ng in every case the true measure of praise or of 
hat seems to be deserved. 


Contracts for Housing. 


Grey asked, in the House of Lords last Wednes- 
nat were the terms of the agreement made by Dr. 
n with the building trades to facilitate the erection 
houses, and whether they contain the principle oi 
at of contractors or others on the basis of cost plus 
ntage of profit. Viscount Peel explained that the 
y of Health had discussed with representatives of 
lding trade two forms of procedure. One was 
val Federated builders should meet the Housing 
a to agree upon the prices at which houses 
be built, the Federated builders to distribute the 
1 proportion to the resources of those willing to 
‘ke it for the local authority in consideration of a 
am with variations corresponding to the charges 
erialand labour. The other scheme would enable 
; holding partly developed land to erect more 
on it, to be bought, with the land, by the local 
ty for a specified Jump sum which admitted of no 
m except for rates of labour. 


_ Stratford-on-Avon and an Alleged Factory, 


now declared that there is nothing wrong with 
iwctory’ proposed for Stratford-on-Avon, except 
me that has been given it by opponents. It is 
actory, we are now told, but a workshop. That 
the complexion of affairs. But why should the 
‘factory’ inspire so much terror and repug- 
As a special correspondent of “The Observer” 
ted, the name “suggests, of course, a great, 
building, with a tall, horrible chimney, creating 
nosphere resembling that of Widnes- But the 
2d workshop will be a single-storey affair, with- 
>chimney at all. Its power will be derived from 
id electricity, and it will not make any devasta- 
ses or cause unpleasant smells.” It appears, 
jat the incident illustrates the proverb, ‘‘ Give a 
bad name and hang him.’”’ That the word 
y” should be a “bad name,” a term of reproach 
probium, is significant evidence of the contempt 
ch the old type of factory is generally held. 
ately there is now no valid reason why a 
* should either pollute the atmosphere or dis- 
the landscape. More thorough combustion of 
dictated by economy as well as by amenity, and 
ver type of building, planned and constructed to 
1e requirements of modern scientific organisation 
anagement, and presenting quite a_ pleasant 
r, must very soon render the old and hideous 
itirely obsolete. As to the location of factories, 
ce of the town-planner will presently be more 
itly heard. Comparatively inoffensive though 
dern factory will be in its appearance and in its 
‘ions, it ought not to be allowed to crop up 
y and incongruously in the midst of a residential 
mercial quarter. One should be able to avoid 
to that end it should be situated in a district 
ly set apart for it, well to windward of the non- 
icturing districts. Quite an elderly Act of 
aent secures this protection to a minor degree. 
mM prevent, for instance, the setting-up or the 
ance next-door of a business that is provablv a 
se; but it is always much more difficult, and is 
mpossible, to suppress a nuisance that springs 
an adjacent field, and this disqualification 
ts for redress. 


-~ 
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Labour and Borough Councils. 


Many timorous souls are greatly perturbed by the 
success of so many Labour candidates at the municipal 
elections. In the twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs, 
Labour has increased its representation from thirty- 
nine seats in 1912 to 560 seats in 1919, and 1s the 
dominating party in thirteen councils. What can it all 
mean? Are the Labour men aiming at direct action, 
Soviet rule, the harrying of Capital, and, in short, the 
establishment of a new torm of class tyranny? We do 
not think so. We believe that the strong sense of 
justice which is admittedly the most marked feature 
of the British democracy, and the love of moderation 
and compromise that is characteristic of the entire 
race, may be safely trusted to safeguard us from at 
least these grosser forms of unfairness—such as the 
wholesale confiscation of property—that haunt the 
minds of the timid; and we are not without hope that 
actual experience of local government will remove 
many illusions from the minds of the workers, and 
will be a very effectual means of improving their 
education, broadening their outlook, widening their 
sympathies, increasing their tolerance. Their ignor- 
ant misconception of practical politics is to be dreaded 
much more than their participation in them, which is 
certain to have a steadying influence on most of those 
who are. taking their first lessons in the science of 
civics. It may be assumed that on those few councils 
on which Labour happens to be in power the effect on 
building will be instant and positive; for almost to a 
man the workers favour the direct employment of 
labour, and will certainlv adopt this system where the 
majority is theirs, and the sequel will be their whole- 
sale rejection at the polls as soon as the electors 
realise the extravagance of the method. Labour must 
be scrupulously just and fair-minded if it is to retain 
its newly-won position on the councils; for it holds that 
position by virtue of its own strenuous exertions and 
the utter apathy of three-fourths of the electors, who, 
roused from their apathy by any provocative act on the 
part of Labour, could make a clean sweep of it. Per- 
sonally, we trust that Labour has some to stay. 
Without it the municipal council cannot be truly repre- 
sentative. Labour, being on its trial, should be on its 
best behaviour if it wishes to win the confidence and 
respect of a community which as yet has by no means 
lost the power of keeping it out. 


Town-planning and Road Construction 


In their report recently issued the Road Board, who 
have in hand some ten million pounds for immediate 
expenditure on road improvements, give clear evidence 
of their recognition of the intimate interdependence of 
town-planning, building, and road-formation. A scheme 
of new roads for the Dock and Lower Thames-side area 
having been recommended by the London Arterial Roads 
Conferences, the Road Board comment that “ Any 
schemes for new roads in the Victoria and Albert Dock 
area require to be related to the need for providing new 
or improved communication with the City, with the river- 
side as far as Tilbury Docks, and with those parts of the 
provinces which are coming into road-traffic relationship 
with London as a result of motor transport.” This is a 
good far-sighted outlook, and the Board see also that 
the present wastage of time through defective road- 
planning is very detrimental to trade and industry, while 
the building developments either in sight or already 
commencing threaten to obstruct the best possibilities 
for improvement, and must render remedy more difficult 
and more costly the longer the matter is delayed. When 
the members of so unpromising a body as a Road Board 
show such enlightenment and sweet reasonableness, 
there is good ground for hope that converts to the pure 
doctrine of town-planning will presently flock to the 
standard in vast and invincible armies. 
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Architectural Causerie Gq 


T’ was my good fortune to attend at the Institute on the 
evening of Tuesday, the fourth of November, a 
night of reunion long to ibe remembered. The 

President’s lofty message came with singular effective- 
ness to the ears of the gathering. Some of my friends 
had made long journeys from the shires in order to be 
present, an earnest of the general desire of all members 
of the profession to be identified with the problems now 
confronting the country. On this auspicious evening no 
urgent whip was necessary to call architects to Conduit 
Street: the personality of Mr. Simpson was sufficient 
inducement, not to mention the presence of His Excel- 
lency the American Ambassador, the President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir Reginald Blomfield, and many 
others eminent in the profession. It is evident that 
architects are unanimously in favour of making the 
Institute the central pivot of all that concerns the art and 
craft of building. 


* * * * 


Many times during the past five years I have longed 
for such a gathering, and have retained impressions of 
meetings in those far-off pre-war days. In fact, we were 
all surprised to meet old friends, to renew old acquaint- 
anceships, to be introduced to new faces, to think in 
silence of those who left us to make the great sacrifice, 
and to greet the returned victors. To me it was an 
occasion for friendly button-holing. I had a word with 
My. Bateman, a long conversation with Mr. Errington, 
from Newcastle, a few minutes’ chat with Sir Brumwell 
Thomas, and found time to exchange a bon mot with Mr. 
Guy Dawber. 


* se a x 


His Excellency the American Ambassador thrilled the 
hearts of those present with an oration of extreme vigour, 
in which architects were described as the true ambassa- 
dors, and building as the only trustworthy literature. It 
Was pointed out that architects have the power to 
influence the minds of their fellow beings, as well as to 
project messages into the future for the benefit of those 
of newer generations, and also that men were the better 
for being brought into contact with uplifting art. Need- 
less to say, tlis Excellency spoke with feeling regarding 
the genius of Charles Follen McKim. 


* 3 * * 


The meeting was an unqualified success, there was a 
mice sufficiency of speechifying and some illuminating 
remarks. For example, Sir Aston Webb dwelt at some 
length on the advances made in our attitude towards the 
design of buildings, particularly the preliminary shaping 
of elevations, which most of us now realise to be not the 
least of the determining factors in the making of a plan. 
Seeing so many architects assembled together, one could 
not help jumping to the conclusion that this was the 
opportunity for some lively discussion, non-political, of 
course. I gathered from Mr. Greenslade that several of 
those present, from a distance, would have welcomed the 
chance of saying a few words in order to ventilate views 
of momentous interest, but the formality of the gathering 
did not allow a departure of this kind. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield was a prominent figure at the meeting ; indeed, 
some of us hoped that he would have spoken on vital 
subjects. We all remember him as the champion of 
our hopes in the long ago, and, personally, | entertained 
the same sense of gratitude to Mr. Ernest Newton, a 
feeling shared sans doubt by all present. 

* * * * 

It has been stated that the Royal Institute can do any 
thing but turn a young man into an architect. Mr. 
Simpson and his distinguished supporters made the 
assembled audience feel their responsibilities as arbiters 
of taste, for he held architects to be the trustees of other 
people’s affairs. On the day of the meeting I lunched 
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with Mr. Davis, and profited exceedingly by listey 
his impassioned talk. Among other things, we dis 
the basic principles of architectural design, whic) 
Davis, as an old Beaux-Arts man, regards to be t} 
come of reasoning, in which he is in complete 
with the teachings of Professor Gaudet. "i 


So * * * = 


As an illustration of what reasoning on lo 
can dio in an emergency the following is 1 
Some years ago a foreign potentate was expecte 
a French town at short notice. In consequence a 
was hastily convened by the Mayor to discuss 
method of greeting the distinguished visitor. 1 
tects and artists of the place were asked to ad 
they suggested all sorts of temporary decoratioi 
were vetoed, because there was no time to Carty 
out. The Mayor and Council were in a @& 
wondering what could be done at such short 
Suddenly an idea came from an unexpected quar 
gentleman, who was neither architect nor artist, re 
ing, “Let us reason the matter out in this a 
august visitor will arrive at the station, he ill 
five minutes greeting the fathers of the city and list 
to a short address, he will then enter a carriage and 
away. Would it not be expedient to arrange a se 
tents and military trophies as if for a pageant? We: 
borrow some gorgeous furniture and tapestries fro 
National Museum, and so arrange the setting o 
lines. In other words, let us reproduce the § 
features of the Field of the Cloth of Gold on a min 
scale.” We architects of this age must cult 
qualities of imaginative reasoning if we are to ae 
more gems to the architectural treasury. I hear 
some quarters, Professor Lethaby’s appeal f 
style has created a demand for immediate action. | 
a laudable command, and will receive consider. 
Yet I am convinced no living architect will ever : 
realised. The fact is, for seven thousand years ma 
has been experimenting. : 


3 * * * Ms 


A new style breaking with the teachings of trai 
is a physical impossibility ; we might just as well : 
mand the sun to stand still. The Egyptians eyol! 
definite expression in the course of five thousand } 
one, moreover, indicative of the conditions « 
climate, religion, and customs of the peopl 
Assyrians borrowed from the Egyptians, the ] 
also borrowed from the Egyptians, and the 
borrowed from the Bactrian Greeks. Greek 
ture, in its beginnings, speaks eloquently of the 
tural atmosphere of the Ancient East: and we 
out pet ideas of Rome, Byzantium, and the Renaiss 
From the time of Menes to the riveting of the Ro 
the ‘buildings of the world have shown the same re 
for elemental truths, the same principles of co: 
the same unwritten laws of selection. With the 
of steam and the exploitation of steel it became po 
to deal with unusual problems... As a result the | 
teenth century witnessed a series of frenzied ex: 
ments; architects momentarily lost their ml 
equilibrium, and rushed from this to that antique 
for salvation. But the elementary principles remé 
constant, for no man could better them. i 


ri 


* % * SS 


For some years I have kept my eyes open to all ex 
ments. I have seen so-called new styles turned 
one after the other. When a designer of unusual al) 
desires to cause a sensation he simply undresses a! 
style and turns it forth naked and unashamed. | 
Garnier’s scheme for the buildings of an Industrial 
reflect this tendency.. The new and naked style on" 
is launched causes a mild sensation. Some profes 
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n the simplicity of its shape, but it is not long 
1e novelty of expression wears off, five or six 
the outside. At this moment we are all doing 
to bring about an improvement, |but not at the 
of sacrificing good taste. Each successful 
produced in the world represents another stone 
ilding of the pyramid. ‘The new is being con- 
sreated out of the old. Because we are denied 
very of future styles we are forced to seek for 
yetus from the past. We make our discoveries 
tively. This procedure is inevitable—it is 
t is just. Architecture is the slowest thing on 
; pace cannot be accelerated or electrified : it is 
hing on earth that moves in direct ratio to the 
1s of a people. Because we are engaged in 
x the traditions imposed by those who have 
ely preceded us we cannot be expected to pro- 
ew style. Those who follow in our footsteps 
ie best iudges of the work of to-day, but from 
ntage point a new style will be just as 
ble. 
* * * * 
style is, notwithstanding, in the making; one 
‘scholarship, invention, and logical reasoning, 
nnot avoid subservience to unalterable forms, 
>in principle, and im part consonant with the 
y of things. It would be a strange sort of 
erchitecture if it could. Our prcfessors woul 1 
iake a journey to the floating island and join the 
those who never die in order to master its 
5 - j would not be of the earth earthy, even if it 
sple. 
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Iam not one of the malcontents, yet I claim to be an 
advanced thinker. To the knowledge of M. Jean Louis 
Pascal | would add the cultured restraint of McKim. It 
is my hobby to keep the whole of America under observa- 
tion, to note each experiment as it appears in the cities 
on the other side of the Atlantic, to observe that our 
cousins, thanks to the training our mutual ancestors gave 
them, have travelled beyond present insular capacity, 
and to remark that America, the forcing ground of 
experiment, is content to be conservative to a degree in 
building expression. Conception and logical reasoning 
are the concomitants of design, the forceful agents of the 
scientific art. Sufficient it is if we can devise a scheme in 
diagram, provided it fulfils a given programme, with a 
reservation that the conditions be at least fair and not 
too complex for interpretation. We clothe our naked 
designs to suit climatic conditions, the cut of the gar- 
ments depending upon our knowledge of tailoring. 
Architecture in the fullest meaning of the term does not 
spring into being at the behest of a populace, however 
advanced, neither will it respond to the movements of a 
thousand facile pencils; it is something intangible and 
mysterious, simple, and complex by turns, capricious to 
an extreme, and vivacious to a degree. 


I have allowed my gold nib to run off at a tangent; 
talking, scribbling, and gesticulating will not improve 
matters, so I must leave off to give some poor 
homeless one a decent roof and at least a presentable 
front door. 

AERO. 


} 


A Visit to Sir John Soane 


By ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.S.A., F R.I.B.A., Curator of the Soane Museum. 
(Concluzed from No. 1297, page 598. ) 


JSE the question were put to Sir John Soane, 
hat does your museum contain?” It is certain 
‘the reply would be, “Call in and see for your- 
iything interests you, inquire, and I will tell you 
an.” Though he spread his net wide, Soane 
ms to have bought anything without some 
efinite in his own mind. He saw relations in 
id this to the point of symbolism. There was no 
on forthcoming ; it is like the opening fable of 
a work of which he was very fond. If the one 
oes not see he is the passer-by, and the other 
reward, something of the soul of John Soane. 
ttive refusals of Soane prove this; he declined 
twas offered him, the Downman Sketch Books, 
wings and MSS., etc., doubtless because it was 
ais particular purpose. His museum is full: 
‘k, who saw it often, says “to the bursting 
ut it is not disordered, nor, from the founder’s 
view, could it be better arranged. He had 
tit for twenty-five years, and naturally wished 
un as he left it. 

sitor is deceived by the harmony of Soanic 
to thinking it is all of one date, but the main 
€ 1810, 1812-13, 1824, and 1834. To the third 
longs the Hogarth Room and Monk’s quarters 
) 1834 the extension outwards of the front 
‘ilising the previously open arcades, and the 
of the attic story. In the breakfast parlour 
d) the mirror ornaments are additions of a later 
ie dome spandrils originally had flying figures, 
ing and in the Bank. The house is like a 
orked over by the artist, who has never parted 
A professor of architecture said “This is about 
of all the museums,’’ an Australian visitor 
, “But this is a home, and not a museum,” 
art worker declared that “it reminded him of a 
shop.” Soane would have delighted in these 


THE CATACOMBS, 
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varied arnreciations. The eye of the architect has 
selected the casts; it is the mitre, soffite, curve, junction, 
and stop that are given, not the mere running length, 
which evades the carver and ornamentist’s diffculty. 
“Get the section right, and tne light and shade will 
resolve itself,” was the pregnant hint of a sculptor. 
Soane’s interiors are planned to a fraction. Look at the 
lined face of his master plasterer, Mr. John Baily, whose 
bust is in the museum. It recalls a legend of a famous 
church architect, whose vaulting diagrams were held to 
have accounted for the deaths of a sequence of clerks of 
the works. Soane’s easy-going rival, Nash, declared, 
apropos of an Ionic capital on one of his buildings, * that 
an Ionic was an Jonic, and he did not care which one his 
draughtsman used.” He further objected to Gothic on 
the ground “that one window involved more work than a 
whole house.’ It is well to recall these differentia, 
instead of confounding artistic personalities in generali- 
sations about periods. 

“ Sheraton chairs,” remarks the visitor, admiring the 
furniture that is characteristic of Soane’s buildings, on 
second thoughts, “the legs are not perhaps quite so.” 
Precisely, for “ Foxhall, whose son became Soane’s 
pupil, was the architect’s friend and favourite furnisher, 
also on yet further examination you will find something 
absolutely unique in the architect’s command of interior 
detail.” Whoever dispensed better with cornice, chair 
rail, skirting, and architrave? Whence this mastery of 
the flush surface and reeded finish? It is not Soane’s 
fault that the use of the once costly mirror has degene- 
rated to the common-places of the vulgar restaurant, and 
of the interior of the cheap hotel. In his hands a mirror 
prolongs a soffite by the magic of reflection, or focusses 
a view, concentrating an interior, as in a vignette. 

Colour with Soane is perhaps first of all a means of 
modifying form. Robert Adam had used broad tints to 
reduce white, in relation to tapestry. embroidered silks, 
and draperies. Soane wanted to obtain something of 
the fusing effect of southern sunshine, and he mingled 
yellows from gold to primrose in the glazing of his 
lanterns, and proceeding further put in bands of crimson 
and even purple. Great was the outcry, the arid critic 
arose at once, and said that the architect had sought to 
disguise the criminal, and impart a blush to the face ot 
the prosecuting counsel, who were both destined to figure 
in his Law Courts at Westminster. Soane yielded to 
advice, and here, at any rate, took out his imaginative 
glazing. For walls and ceilings he liked definite colour, 


* 
Babes & 


ANTE ROOM IN BASEMENT. 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND’S MUMMY CASE. 


which subsequent timidity has greatly diminished 
Library, however, owes much to its old Roman ri 
this interior the architect’s contribution to the cé 
surely better than the painter’s. The archi! 
shaded ornaments are bol 
characteristic, while the Gi 
are deficient in decorative ¢ 
The present washed-out gree! 
of the museum and staircase 
original. a 

Marble effects and bronze— 
mouldings, framing definite « 
inlays as of marble and wood; 
flush in rich mahogany—sui 
the elements of a completed) 
interior. The original carpet 
of the Library, still existin 
faded in the exposed parts, 
colour as definite as that. 
Adam carpets that remaim. 
architectural framing by. be 
ornament, the octagons an 
gons, ete., used by Adam, $' 
sisted with Soane, as whl 
design of the carpet reflected 
the ceiling. Soane’s goal wW 
mony of effect, obtained 


fusion of multiplied details. 

from the widest possible f 
selection. He sought to bi! 
nature, and collected ey 
natural objects, in which he 
to trace the originals of | 


if 
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entation. He bought the Hogarths, and having 
so he placed “The Election Series” on the 


and put “The Rake’s Progress’’ inside 
abinets, because the great Canaletto then 
ed the end wall of the Picture Room. 


es of vice and misery” were not to disturb 
Im beauty of his interior, or to be constantly in 
From a glance at them, when the folding doors 
cabinet were opened, the eye returned to “ The 
of Nature,” illustrated here by “The Passage 
of Callcott, a classical composition of lake and 
uns. The hurried modern visitor demands to see 
Hogarths in a row, so many thousand pounds’ 
of painting at a glance, but the ways of Soane 
ifferent, and the reach of his mind is as typical in 
uping of the pictures and objects in his museum, 
ay other of his varied artistic creations. 


The Plates Described 


Decorations in an East-End Church. 
is dull age any effort to add beauty and colour to 
‘e demands the attention of all who are interested 
the arts and the efforts that are made to brighten 
2s of the poor. The decoration of an East-End 
is, for that reason, a matter of more than local 
:. It provides a good example of the advantage to 
ied ‘by a closer co-operation between architect and 
. In this case the painter was Mrs. Dora Meeson 
,of Chelsea. The church was St. Anne’s, Lime- 
Mrs. Coates had a difficult task. In the centre, 
the altar, is a fine window, aglow with rich 
The walls are a cold stone colour, and the light 
The artist, therefore, had to devise a colour 
‘to harmonise with the walls and the window. 
(ess cannot, of course, be recognised from the 


a degen 


ate * 


SOANE MUSEUM: THE NEW STUDENTS’ ROOM, 


photograph reproduced on this week’s frontispiece, but 
it can be noted at a glance on a visit to the church. The 
medium employed was tempera, which, of course, added 
to the problem. There was really no choice in the 
matter, as the brightness of the window and the dulness 
cf the walls demanded a flat, unreflecting medium. 

The two panels represent the Annunciation and 
Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene. Graceful and 
balanced in composition, charmingly delicate in draw- 
ing, these panels add dignity and life to the interior of 
the, Church. 

The panels are dedicated to the memory of Miss A. F. 
Gurdon, a sister of the Bishop of Hull. She lived in 
Limehouse for twenty-three years, and for the whole 
time worked for the Church and the poor, by whom she 
was much beloved. The choice of subjects was obvi- 
ously inspired by the purpose to which the panels were 
dedicated, and the artist’s work was a work of love and 
esteem. 

louse at Liss, Near Petersfield. 

This house was completed in the early months of 1914. 
It is built on the Stodham Park Estate, overlooking 
extensive views of the Hampshire Downs. The chief 
feature of the plan is the salon, which has an oak floor, 
and is designed for dancing: a small drawing-room at 
one end can be screened off if required. In addition to 
the rooms shown on the two plans, large bedroom accom- 
modation is obtained in the attic floor. The materials 
are local bricks of variegated colours, arranged with a 
suggestion of diaper patterns on the walls (which are 
hollow) and hand-made red roofing tiles. |The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Musselwhite and Son. The 
architects were Messrs. C. D. Carus Wilson and L. Keir 


Fett, | AAs Re BUA 


Bristol Hotel, Calcutta. 


This illustration shows the design of Mr. Vincent Esch 
for the rebuilding of the Bristol Hotel, one of the oldest 
landmarks in Calcutta. The following accommodation 


D 
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will be provided: Ground floor, shops and corner 
entrance; first floor, billiard-rooms, dining-rooms— 
both public and private—and a dancing hall; second 


floor, hotel bedroom suites ; third and fourth floors, small 


flats. 
University College, Dublin. 

In this issue we publish some further views of the new 
University College, Dublin, of which a number of illus- 
trations were given last week. The complete scheme 
will provide for the following departments : Admunistra- 
tion, Students’ General Accommodation, Arts, Physics, 
Chemistry, Physiology, Pathology, Examination Hall, 
Library, Anatomy, Public Health, Materia Medica, 
Engineering, Geology, Architecture, Miscellaneous. 

The buildings contained in the present contract 
provide accommodation for the departments of Experi- 
mental Physics and Chemistry in Block “A,” the 
buildings along the main frontage facing Earlsfort 
Terrace being devoted to Arts and Administration and 
students’ general accommodation. 

Economy being an essential factor, the planning and 
architectural treatment are on simple and direct lines. 
The trend of modern educational development at home 


SOANE MUSEUM: THE BREAKFAST ROOM, LOOKING SOUTH. 


and abroad has been towards two types of collegiate 
building—the one modelled on the older colleges, such as 
Oxford and Cambridge, the other tending towards 
utilitarian buildings, as exemplified in the larger techni- 
cal institutes and colleges of science. 

It is obvious that the limitations of the restricted site 
did not favour the planning of a new college upon the 
former lines, and in the form of detached blocks; while 
the literal adoption of the latter type would be out of 
keeping with the position which University College is 
naturally expected to fill in the educational life of Ireland. 
_ An endeavour was, therefore, made to find a solution 
in a compromise, preserving something of a collegiate 
character, but not descending to the level of a mere 
technical school. Sentiment, as well as practical points, 
must weigh with anyone acquainted with Irish ideals in 
such matters, and almost implied a large and more or less 
dignified composition. These considerations greatly 
influenced, if they did not dictate, the architectural 
character of the design. 

In Ireland there are no traditions of collegiate Gothic 
design in architecture. The Tudor style and the florid 
earlier Renaissance had no place in the architectural 
history of the country. All the good secular architec- 
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tural traditions centre in the fine monumental work ' 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, as seen | 
public buildings of Dublin. It was important th; 
building, while unpretentious, should not be wy) 
some architectural dignity. The simple style ¢) 
lends itself well to the use of the fine native stones | 
country, which are better adapted to securing eff¢ 
well-disoosed masses, rather than by elaborate det} 

The composition has been frankly based on the [| 
architecture of the eighteenth and early nine 
century. The later type, known as the Greco-R; 
phase, which prevailed in England from about ) 
1820, developed in Ireland considerably later, aj 
exemplified in the King’s Inns, General Post Office, 

The treatment follows these lines, the archite; 
order being the Greek-Ionic, adapted from the T) 
of Eleusis. The main facade consists of a ¢ 
columnar block with two side wings, and a proj} 
pavilion at either end. 

The total length of the frontage to Earlsfort 1 
is 520ft., the frontage of the block facing Ste 
Green 250 ft. | 

The whole of the exterior facades are faced with} 


Irish limestone from Mr. James Kiernan’s Stra 
quarries, finely chiselled. The principal entrance ! 
are of enriched bronze, with white marble dressu§ 
The construction throughout is fire-resisting, all | 
and ceilings being of concrete reinforced with exp! 
steel. The materials used generally are, as { 
possible, Irish. 
The interior is exceedingly simple, decoration : 
limited to plaster enrichments in the more importan! 
and corridors and to marble stairways and pavel! 
The marbles used are black Merlin, Merlin} 
(Galway), Red Castleisland and Sicilian white. 1! 
gany doors are used for the chief apartments. 
The heating, on the low-pressure hot-water syst! 
by Messrs. Haden Ltd.; hot water servicejMy 
Curtis, Ltd. ; plumbing, Messrs. Bairds, Ltd. ; set! 
equipment, Messrs. T. and C. Martin, Ltd. The! 
ing was executed by Mr. Albert E. Power, R 
sculptor. The architect was Mr. R. M: 
Fj RalLBaN | 
Of this fine new building we shall publish in subs¢! 
issues a series of working drawings, the educa? 
character of which may be judged from the ex 
shown on the double-page plate in this number. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN | 


Delaal Of Centre Portion between Pavilions. Man Sroni. 
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ise Costing for Housing, Based on an 


JR point for consideration is: 
. the present system of bills of 
. form a satisfactory schedule 
or the adjustment of variations 
‘tract ? I need not dilate upon 
prepared by inexperienced 
it being too well known that 
‘tities are fruitful of disputes. 
jration of bills of quantities is 
the work of a specialist, who 
skilled in the art of measuring 
and buildings and translating 
precise terms and descriptions ; 
jibe a master in the technique 
in all branches of the 
rade; methodical, orderly and 
judgment; and_ thoroughly 
4. with building materials, their 
m and application and value. 
ji also have a knowledge of 
‘audit; be just and fair in 
contracts; have a fair 
j: of building contracts, by-laws, 
relating to buildings; and 
ssess some acquaintance with 
J practice and the method and 
version of raw materials into 
ed product. I shall therefore 
elf to quantities prepared by 
surveyors: that is to say, 
may be regarded as accurate 


| purpose of illustration I shall 
le item of common brickwork, 
|ssume a case where there has 
Jacrease in depth of foundation 
Idification of the plan. This is 
rdinary and common occurence. 
sre have been an increase in the 
Iding, it is obvious there will be 
se in the item of “common 
, etc.,” but if the plan has been 
1size, then this variation is not 
(fined; there may have been more 
«may have been less ‘common 
” used, as the increased depth 
ions may be more than counter- 
by the reduction in size of 
The extent of this variation 


ao other way by the present 
/Thus the builder to ascertain 
€s entitled to by this variation 
ch he had no control incurs 
nse, which reduces his profit on 
This is unreasonable ; but it is 
‘the practice. 
sent form of schedule of prices 
we inequitable. On the other 
the contract provided (which 
to do) that he should be 
ted for this loss it adds not only 
but the surveyor’s cost of 
s-up to the cost of the building. 
sidering the question from the 
ost of building only, and viewed 
1 point the present system of form 
Gle of prices is unsatisfactory. I 
rose to show that practical and 
bills of quantities will remedy 
«cts. The following is a typical 
>of Practical and Scientific Bills 
ties :— 


* All rights reserved. 


Quantity Surveying* 
By T. SUMNER SMITH, M.Q.SA., F.I.Ar. 


(Continued from No. 1297, page 607.) 


Bricklayer. & S d. 

The bricks throughout to be hard, | 
well-burnt, square made bricks 
of a uniform size, free from all | 
defects, and obtained from an 
approved kiln. \ 
No soft or inferior bricks shall be | 
allowed in the works, and no 
broken bricks or bats shall be 
used except as closers. All 
headers must be full length | 
unbroken bricks. 


The external facing bricks are to 
be Sbestwnmesectesee, and-toibe 
obtained from an approved manu- 
facturer and equal to sample, or 
bricks of equal quality and 
approved manufacturer, 


The firebricks to be best quality | 
and obtained from....... SOOO | | 
or firebricks of equal quality | 
thereto and approved manufac- |, 
turer. | 


All bricks to be thoroughly soaked 
in clean water before being used 
if required, and the Contractor 
shall provide sufficient water 
butts for this purpose. | 


All brickwork to be set to the | 
various dimensions shown or 
figured on the drawings, all 
courses to be well bedded and 
jointed and flushed up course |) 
by course as the work procecds. 


The whole of the brickwork to be 
carried up regularly throughout, 
no brickwork to be carried up 
more than five feet in height | 
above the adjoining brickwork, 
and that portion so carried up 
shall be raked back and not 
toothed. Nojointin the exterior 
elevations shall be more than 
4 in. thick, and all joints on 
internal walls to be plastered 
shall be struck fair as the work 
proceeds. 


The lime to be freshly burnt || 
hydraulic lime from an approved 
kiln. Thelime to be formed into 
a heap and sprinkled with water, 
then to be covered with fine sand 
and allowed to stand until 
thoroughly slaked. 


Tbe sand to be clean sharp sand 
and obtained from an approved 
pit, free from loamy or extran- 
eous matter. The sand to be 
washedif so required. | 


The lime mortar to be composed of 
one part by measure to two parts 
by measure of cleansharp sand, 
thoroughly well incorporated 
together and mixed in sufficient 
quantities for one day's | 
consumption. | 

| 
| 


The cement mortar to be composed | 
of one part by measure of........... 
Portland cement, or 
approved Portland cement of 
equal quality, to one part by 
measure of clean sharp sand, 
tnoroughly wel incorporated 
together and mixed only in|) 
sufficient quantities for immed- 
jate use. 


The fireclay mortar to becomposed | 
of one part by measure of | 
approved quality and manufac- 
ture fireclay to one part by | 
measure of clean sharp sand, || 
thoroughly well incorporated | 
together and mixed only in) 
sufficient quantities for immed- 


iate use. 
courses | 


Properly bond—three | 
stretchers to one course headers, | 
where practicable—the whole of || 
the work, and well bed each || 
course, execute all work equally || 
well so that no four courses shail | 
rise more than one inch beyond 
the height of the bricks laid dry. || 


All pointing damaged by weather | 
or imperfectly done to be re- | 
pointed .at a proper season of 
the year to the architect's 
satisfaction. 


(For continuation see page 634.) 
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Improved System of 


In this short treatise it is impossible for 
want of space to deal with all the items 
in a set of bills of quantities, therefore 
I have omitted the other trades; but they 
are treated in a similar manner, the chief 
feature being the separation of materials 
from labour. As before, for the purpose 
of illustration I shall make use only of 
the item of common brickwork but the 
example is applicable in a general way 
to all other items. 

It is almost in every instance the 
universal practice now-a-days to quote 
bricks at the rate per thousand, and they 
are purchased on this basis. The 
expression of the bricks in the term of 
thousands not only makes use of a 
standard method, but simplifies pricing 
in estimating, for example: Bricks which 
cost 65/- per thousand at the works would, 
with the addition of the cost of carriage, 
say (34 tons per thousand at 1/9 per ton) 
5/83,,and haulage, say (2/4 per ton) 7/7, 
cost 78/31 per thousand delivered on site, 
to which must be added, of course, 
breakages and waste. This will give the 
rate per thousand as the schedule price. 
The squaring-up and adjusting of the 
contract, using the same _ illustration 
for variation as in the former case, is a 
simple case of technical audit. All that 
is needed is to total up the number of 
bricks ordered from the order book and 
compare the result with the materials 
received on the site. This is a few 
minutes’ work, entails no measuring-up, 
is accurate and simple, and avoids 
protraced delay in squaring-up_ the 
contract. As for the adjustment ot 
labour, all such items as item No. 2 in the 
Bricklayer’s Bill: “Bricks for labour 
setting,” would be just as easy and simple. 
Let us assume for example that there was 
an extra 5,000 bricks due to increased 
depth of foundations, etc., we then have 
5,000 bricks for labour setting at 
per thousand = £.........-+. ” Bya glance 
at the remainder of the items of labour 
3, 4, 5, etc., it will be seen that they are 
easy of adjustment and would present no 
difficulty should they require measuring. 
All building contracts have in them the 
potentialities of litigation. By this 
method, however, the dangers of litigatioi 
would be minimised and become almost 
negligible so far as they arise out of 
questions relating to quantities of 
materials used, and labour employed on 
contracts for cottages. 

Referring to the Practical and Scientific 
Bills of Quantities, it will be seen that a 
separate cash column is given for labour 
and materials, by means ot which the total 
of each item and its relative value may be 
obtained, and materials can be calculated 
to an exactitude. Labour is a variable 
quantity and must be watched very 
carefully by the builder. This method of 
setting out in detail the labour and 
materials for each class of work not only 
focusses the attention on labour but 
facilitates checking and comparing the 
cost of the work with the estimate, and 
provides valuable data for reference aud 
future estimating, In dealing with this 
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phase of the subject I quote again from 
Tudor Walters’ Report, page 75, 
paragraph 339, which reads: “We 
recommend that in all cases there should 
be a schedule of prices and that as far as 
practicable some standard form should 
be adopted for this schedule in order to 
facilitate supervision and. easy com- 
parison.” Again on page 76, paragraph 
346, it says that the ‘schedule should not 
be on the lines of ordinary bills of 
quantities, but should be a definite 
schedule of the actual quantity of each 
material in the building as nearly as 
possible in form in which it would have 
to be ordered.” Further extracts from 
the report state that the schedule should 
be so framed that it should be easily 
priced; that in Bills of Quantities as 
generally prepared, labour, which is a 
variable item, is included in the cost with 
materials, which may or may not be 
variable items; and that it is hardly 
possible to study labour costs, compare 
them, and arrive at standards unless 
separate schedules are adopted. 

The requirements as set forth in the 
Tudor Walters’ Report are that ‘These 
schedules should be carefully prepared 
for the ,guidance and assistance of all 
those engaged on the work, and careful 
costing of the different materials and 
labours should be based thereon. In this 
it would be quite simple for the 
contractor and those supervising the work 
on behalf of a local authority or the State 
to secure valuable comparative data, to 
prove the cheapest type of house in 
proportion to accommodation provided, 
and the most economical system of 
contracts and methods of management.” 

The following is a summary of actual 
costs for each trade on the basis of 
Practical and Scientific Bills of Quantities : 
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Item. 


“I 


x 


DS: 


14. 


15; 


16. 


t& 
NS 


32. 


33. 


34, 


torr 


Quantity 


Rate. Labour. Rate. 


Common Brickwork. 
No, Common Bricks 9 in. by 44 in. by 
3 in, Per thousand delivered on site 


No. Bricks for Labour setting (built 
7 courses to 2 ft. and set in lime 
mortar). Per thousand Ss 

Yds. Labour forming hollows to 
window and door openings, &c. 
Fer supl. yard cee “ae iv 


Yds. Labour forming 2 in, cavity to 
outer walls, Per supl. yard ... nee 


Yds. Labour to flat pointing to internal 


walls. Per supl. yard 
Ft. Labour to rough cutting to 


birdsmouth and squint angles. Per 

foot supl. ... a : ise 

Ft. Labour to bevel cutting and beam 
filling to eaves. Per foot supl. 


Ft. Labour to bevel cutting to gables, 
Per foot supl. ... aoa on a 


Ft. Labour to rough circular cutting 
to arches, Per foot supl. “a 

Ft. Labour plumbing to angles and 
forming pilasters. Per foot lin]. 

Ft. Labour lining out oversailing 
courses. Per foot linl. 


Ft. Labour lining out and setting back 
face of wall. Per foot linl. ss 


Facing Bricks. 

| No. F cing Brick (specify kind) size 
9in. by 44in. by3 in. Per thousand 
delivered on site 


No. Facing Bricks for labour setting. 
Per thousand delivered on site 


Yds. Labour to pointing with a neat 


Ft. Labour to fair cutting toskewbacks. 
Per foot supl. , Hs Aer 


Ft. 


Labour to fair bevel cutting to 
gables (if any). 5c 


Per foot linl. 


Fireplaces. 
No. Firebricks (specify kind) to 
Kitchen _ range. 


L Per thousand 
delivered on site p 


No. Firebricks for labour setting (in 
fireclay) including all cutting. Per 
thousand de!ivered on si:e ae 


Wet. In wrought iron arch bars. 
Cwty a: oF nS 


No. Fixing wrought iron arch bars, 
average long. Each 


Ft. Labour to forming fair arches to 


openings. Per foot supl. 
Ft. Labour to rough circular cutting to 
extrados. Per foot supl. . Rte 
Ft. Labour to rough cutting to 
skewbacks. Per fvot supl. Ba 


Ft. Labour forming rough relieving 
arches to hearths, and including all 
cutting thereto. Perfootsupl. ... 


Fc. Labour forming gin. by 9 in. smoxe 
flues, parquetting and coring. Per 
foot linl. ... oat see ae i 


No. Chimney 


Pots (specify kind). 
Each fos ae cee ers 


No. Labour to fixing Chimney Pots 
and flanching up (in cement mortar). 
Each Rac we ar ae ‘ 


No. Kitchen Ranges (specify kind and 


site. Each ae 

No. “ Barless” fire and wood mantel 
(specify kind and price at manu- 
factory). Delivered onsite. Each 


No. Register Grates and Manteis 
(specify kind and price at manu- 
factory). Delivered on site. Each 


Supl. Tile Hearth (specify kind and 
price at manufactory). Delivered 
on Vsitebach 5, Sie ea, 


price at manufactory). De ivered on 
| 


cut weather joint as the work 
proceeds. Per yard supl. 

| Ft. Gauged segmental arches in 
Facing Bricks. Per foot supl. 

Ft, Labour to setting arches. Per foot 

supl. ais a A 

| Ft. Labour to fair circular cutting to | 

| arches, Per foot supl. ore 


Per 


4: 


s. 
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Labour. 


Rate. 


Materials. 


Fireplaces—continued, 

No. Labour setting Kitchen Range 
including back sSoiler, and do all 
ne and Sea 3 to brickwork, 

ach 2 “ xe a3 


“Barless”’ fire 
cutting and 


No. Labour setting 
interior, and do all 
fitting to brickwork 


ote :—Wood Mantel fixed by goer 
rach AS 


No. Labour eon Register Grates 
and Mantels, and do ail cutting and 
fitting to brickwork, Each .., nae 


Supl. Labour laying Tile MHearths 
(bedded, grouted and pointed in 
cement mortar). Per foot supl. 


Damp Course. 
No. Fitumen Damp Course (specify 
kind) 44 in. poser camaro. 
Per roll “A 


No. Ditto. 9 in. wide 24 feet to He 
roll. Per roll aa 


No. Ditto. 14in. wide, 24 Tee to the 
roll. Per roll : F ; 


No. Labour laying eee seer 
Course, 44 in. wide, with pepesc 
joints. Per roll 


No. Labour laying Bien aa 
Course, 9 in. wide, with pees 
joints. Per roll oa be 


No. Labour laying Biinen Damp 
Course, 14 in. wide, with lapped 
joits. Perroll ... a aoe x00 

Breeze Partitions. 

No, Preeze Partition Blocks (specify 
kind) 2 in. thick, 18 in. by 134in., 
include for waste and breakages. Per 
hundred ar ate = os 


No. Labour setting breeze partition 
blocks (in lime or cement mortar). 


Per hundred Bes aes) 
Mortar. 

Tons Lime. Delivered on site. Per 

LOW tees oe ene na a eee 
Tons Sand. Deliver ed on site. Per 

ton As £ Gee ae ane 
Tons Ashes. Delivered on site. Per 

COS) lve eee one fC) aoe va 
Cwts. Portland Cement. Delivered 

onsite. Per ton Ay a 
Cwts. Fireclay. Jlelivered on site. 

Per ton fea ore a0 ast 
Tons. Labour slaking lime (some lime 


increases about four times after 
slaking) and preparing pits. Per ton 


For hand-made Mortar. 
Tons. Labour mixing mortar in 
proportions of ,,,,.. part siaked lime, 
Rerase parts sand. Per ton s 


But if millground mor‘ar omit the 
latter and add: 


Tons. Labour and power in mixing || 


mortar in proportions of,..... part 
slaked lme,..... parts sand, and.. 
parts ashes, etc, and delivering to 
positions ready for use. Per ton 


Cwts. Labour mixing Portland Cement 
mortar in the proportions of....,.part 
cement to..... parts sand, Per cwt. 


Cwts. repens mixing fireclay mortar 
in the proportions of......part fireclay 
EOpccsn: parts sand, in quantites ready 


for use. Percwt. 
Sundries. 
Cwts. Galvanised cavity ties (specify 


pee SORT CE No. Bev ewes Per 
Cw. 5. o. * oes 


Cwts. isbour to building i in galvanised 
ties. Per cwt. “as eee 


No. 9in. by 6in. terra-cotta Anat 
Per hundred ay : 


No, Labour to building in 9 in. i 6in. 
terra-cotta air bricks. Per hundred 


No. Labour cutting holes through 
walls (state average size) and 
attending upon other trades, and 
make good after, Each ore 


No. Labour bedding plates, ater 
pallets and wood joists (intended 
to be set in or upon brickwork 

Note:—These items and also such 
items as setting stone sills may be 
given separately in the bill at the 
discretion of the Surveyor, depending 
upon circumstances and nature of 
work. Each as ove 


No, Labour carefully stoppin u 
putiog holes. Each ... | - 


No. Loads: Carting any I eeplen 
from \ime to time and at the comple- 
tion, and pay all tip fees. Per load, 


Carried to Summary: 


4. 


Ss. 


£: 


Ss. 


d, 
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The latter are general items; and 
according to the best practice should be 
kept separate, it being quite simple to 
ascertain their proportion by costing. It 
will be noted that the contractor’s profit 
has not been added to the costs. This 
has not been done owing to the fact that 
in this case the contractor’s profit was a 
fixed percentage. It would be found an 
advantage, for many reasons, for the 
contractor’s profit either to be fixed ata 
percentage or as a fixed and agreed profit 
on a sliding scale. The contractor would 
then be assured of his profit, and it would 
rest with himself as to whether he 
augmented it by efficient management 
and organisation of the work. Which- 
ever method was adopted, it would dispel 
the prevalent idea that contractors are in 
the habit of making huge profits. Further, 
the prime costs could be ascertained 
irrespective of the profit, which would 
enable the contractor to strike a balance 
of “profit or loss” on the actual cost of 
the work, that is to say, he would know 
whether he had made a profit or a Joss in 
the carrying out of the work, and how 
this had been effected. 

In the foregoing schedule of relative 
value of the cost of materials and labour 
(see p. 634) it will be seen that labour 
accounts for 45°41 per cent. of the costs, 
materials for 47°15 per cent., and general 
items for 7°44 per cent., also ‘that i in some 
trades Jabour costs more than materials, 
whilst in others labour costs less than 
materials. Materials, in this instance, 
in my schedule of costs for cottages, 
embrace the following four items: “(1) 
materials, (2) carriage on goods, (3) 
haulage (all costs), (4) power. 


(To be continued.) 


GLASGOW HOUSING. 


Lecturing on the “ Housing and Town 
Planning (Scotland) Act’ at the Glasgow 
University, Mr. Peter Fyfe, Director of 
Housing, said that Glasgow would be 
fortunate to get 7,000 houses built within 
the next three years. But what about the 
remaining 50,000? Was Glasgow to be 
allowed to struggle on with such a burden 
as rental loss upon 50,000 new houses? He 
did not see any probability that in 1922 
there would be such a reduction in wages 
and the cost of building material that the 
rents then chargeable would bear the inte- 
rest and all other outlays. The average 
cost of working-class houses of three and 
four apartments was from £800 to {£goo. 

The average economic rent would be no 
less than £60, exclusive of tenants’ taxes. 
Even. if one-half of this sum was assumed 
to be obtained from the future tenants of 
these dwellings, the rental loss on each 
house would be £30 per annum, the rental 
loss at the end of the third year on 7,000 
houses would be £210,000. The Govern- 
ment would bear this loss subject to the 
deduction of the produce of four-fifths of a 
penny in the £, which on the total rental 
of Glasgow would be £24,000, That left 
a sum of £186,000 to be paid by the Trea- 
sury. That would continue to be paid by 
the Treasury until the end of the seventh 
year, when a final valuation would be 
made of the whole cost of the schemes 
completed within the first three years, and 
the total capital loss ascertained with a 
view to finally squaring the accounts. 
What assistance the Government would be 
prepared to offer to Glasgow after the 
three years no one could say. 
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Architectural ELducation—A Criticism 
and a Programme. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—The article by Mr. Lionel B. 
Budden, in your issue of October 29, is 
one of which | should like to acknowledge 
the interest. The question of the future 
of architectural education, which lies so 
greatly at the heart of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, is ‘one about which a 
public expression of views is always help- 
ful and always to be encouraged. With 
Mr. Budden’s main aspiration—that archi- 
tects should be better educated—all 
architects must sympathise. How that 
better education shall be secured is the 
topic upon which architects may legiti- 
mately differ. They do differ; and the 
persons who most earnestly long for 
improvement are those who, in my expe- 
rience, most acutely stimulate the grounds 
of difference. 

In accepting Mr. Budden’s anxiety for 
improvement, it is due to his readers that 
one should at the same time point out the 
links in his chain of argument which 
appear somewhat unsound. To _ begin 
with, his assumption that the neglect by 
the Government of the services of archi- 
tects during the war was due to insuffi- 
cient education among architects is a very 
rash opinion. The Government, in its 
knowledge of the human material at its 
disposal, made a great many mistakes, 
and it is at least mock humility on our 
part to assume that its blindness to the 
value of architects em masse was due to 
demonstrable absence of value in our pro- 
fession. If, however, the assumption were 
correct, why transfer the blame to the 
R.I.B.A., the body—the only body—to 
whom the systematic advance of organised 
architectural education in this country is 
primarily and fundamentally due? 

Mr. Budden should know that the whole 
system of architectural education through- 
out the country is stimulated by the 
standards set up—and from time to time 
strengthened by the R.I.B.A. Theschools 
may ridicule that system—but they submit 
to it—often with a very good grace. And 
in Mr. Budden’s case they go so far as to 
admit its power by dubbing it a “ strangu- 
lating grip.” 

In passing, it may be well to expose Mr. 
Budden’s suggestion that the Institute 
favours office pupilage as the normal 
means ot training for its examinations. 
That office training should be abandoned 
would be, in my opinion, a calamity to 
architectural students—but that the Insti- 
tute has fostered it I emphatically deny. 
It is an undeniable fact that the policy of 
the Institute in setting the examination 
standard, and in fostering the growth of 
architectural training schools, has dealt 
an almost mortal blow to the old system of 
pupilage. In fact, the danger of the hour 
is lest office training should be unduly 
suppressed. Under six heads Mr. Budden 
attacks the Institute. It is, he says, not a 
body of educational experts, nor of per- 
sons who have, as a rule, received syste- 
matic training. Yet, in spite of that it 
presumes, to his regret, to hold examina- 
tions ; and even sets up a committee (Mr. 
Budden objects to the word board) to con- 
trol these tests. Considering the fact that 
almost all the oldest members of the Coun- 
cil are young enough to have had to go 
through the examination for Associate- 
ship, Mr. Budden’s strictures are a little 
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wild, but I imagine that the setting up of 
the “ committee ’”? was due to a wish on the 
part of successive councils to make sure 
that the control of the Examinations was 
left in the hands of the men best qualified 
by their own training, and their interest 
in the training of others, to further the 
cause of true education. As a member of 
the “Committee” I have reason to doubt 
the wisdom of the Council’s selection in 
one case, but I cannot endorse in the case 
of any of my colleagues the suggestion that 
they are “indifferently instructed in the 
technique of architectural education.” 

I do not think that Mr. Budden in the 
least realises the value to that “Com- 
mittee’’ of the members of thé teaching 
profession, who sit both as full members 
and as advisory members at its delibera- 
tions. Mr. Budden is very hard on prac- 
tising architects. He seems to consider 
that a practising architect has, 7fso facto, 
very little knowledge ot what an architect 
should be. I may remind him that after 
all the whole and sole object of architec- 
tural education is to produce architects 
canable of practice, and that an architect 
capable of practice is a better judge of an 
aspirant’s qualifications than any one else 
can possibly be. This thought brings me 
to my conclusion. 

The question whether in any educa- 
tional sphere students should be examined 
by their own teachers or by outsiders is a 
very old one, and is likely to become 
older before it is settled. It may be that 
there is something to be said on both 
sides, certainly the teaching professions 
always have plenty to say on their side— 
and say it. They urge that if Professor X 
has put something into a boy’s brain Pro- 
fessor X is the man to draw it out again. 
Perfectly sound logic, but not necessarily 
in the least to the point. What the 
accredited body controlling the architec- 
tural profession wants to know about its 
applicants for admission is not whether 
they can bat to the bowling of Professors 
X, Y, or Z, who have been coaching them 
at the nets for three or four years, but 
whether they can _ score successfully 
against the untried tornado of volleys, 
half-volleys, yorkers, lobs, and uncalled 
no-balls which they will meet on the un- 
steady pitch of an architectural career. 

For Mr. Budden’s comfort I may say 
that I tnink he little knows how greatly 
the Board sympathises with the genuine 
side of his hopes, nor how near the Insti- 
tute may shortly advance towards a 
realisation of some of his remedies. 

But, speaking personally, I think he may 
take it from me that there are two 
cherished possessions which the Institute 
will never abandon—one of these is its 
deep and now ancient interest in architec- 
tural education, and the other is the key 
to its own door of membership. It dele- 
gates now some of its testing functions 
and loyally acknowledges the help it 
therein receives from the schools; it will 
probably delegate more, but it will never, 
I believe and hope, abandon its hold on 
the conditions of admission or subscribe 
to the idea that it cannot find among its 
own members a quorum of persons capable 
of deciding what an architect needs to 
know. PAUL WATERHOUSE, 


[We are glad to have this statement of 
the other side of the case from a distin- 
guished member of the profession, and 
shall welcome further expressions of 
opinion on the subject.—Eps. A.J.] 
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“The Open Door. "4 


To the Editors of THE ARCH 
JOURNAL. 


Srrs,—With reference to your 
comment in your issue of Octob 
which you caution the Architec 
tants’ Union against becoming a 
nuisance, and in which you cri 
wisdom of the open-door policy, 
I am a member of the Union n 
quent remarks must not be consi 
official expression on behalf of th 
but as from an independent soit 
the first place, I think that it is 
for congratulation that the Union’ 
ning to make itself felt in whate} 
ner its transactions are carried o| 
architects’ assistant is, as you say 
back to the wall and distinctly on 
path, and it cannot be wondered 
that one cannot take up the wel 
fessional Press without noticing 
upon which the Union should, inj 
rests of the assistant, take action 

In most cases it does so, ‘thus 1; 
a first-class nuisance, apparently. | 
of any kind nowadays is a nuisai; 
it makes itself felt. As an ex, 
necessary action, Messrs. Mars) 
and Cribb, of Boar Lane, Leec¢ 
applications from architects 4 
prepared to submit designs 
new departmental store {4 
£200,000. From the names § 
the promoters,. with the @ 
of Sir John Burnet, R.S.A., will 
limited number to compete, etc. 
due deference to the promoter: 
competition, and the assessor, wh 
tation in the architectural world i 
dispute, the conditions are not f 
younger men, call them as you w 
tants with a reputation to ma 
assessor cannot be expected, with 
moters, to know that perhar 
younger men would be only toc 
compete if the competition ter 
different, but have not the co 
submit their names from the fact t 
though perhaps brilliant men in 
of design and capability, are yor 
have no experience behind the 
competition does not encour 
younger men at all, and as it cor 
in the purview of orderly conduct 
petitions, the R.I.B.A. and the 
have nothing to say. But it is 3 
matter for the Union who repr 
younger men to plead that the co1 
be open to all without selection, t 
members a chance, | 

Further, is it not a bit early irl 
to criticise the methods of adm} 
the Union? The entrance to thf 
sion should be formal and dignt! 
say, which makes me think that # 
be an error or misprint in your ! 
In the daily Press lately the follo! 
read: “This statement was mad 
eminent architect and auctzonee 
City.” As matters stand to-da 
Dick, and Harry can call th 
architects, and when the R.I.B.A; 
Society together remedy this 
affairs and make the profession ¢} 
united, and homogeneous in_ its) 
will be the time to talk to the Uni! 
its methods of admission to meng 
Further, if the Union’s methods ¢ 
sion to membership are faulty | 
at present consistent. They do | 


for membership, turn a number 
s not being qualified for election, 
en solemnly proceed at the next 
to admit a further number of men 
lar limitations as to qualifications 
nbership without a ballot, leaving 
viously rejected number to wonder 
y stand and to belaud the magna- 
and fairness with which they have 
vated. 

Jnion is in its infancy and has not 
e to organise as yet, and so I| ven- 
think that it is a bit premature to 


A MEMBER. 


Editorial comment, p. 616. We 
y did not “caution the Architects’ 
ts’ Union against becoming a first- 
lisance,”’ Quite the contrary—we 
ulated them on adopting the like- 
ans of success. | 


)MPETITION NEWS. 


y17.—Southport ; New Secondary 
School. 

ns are invited for a new secondary 
n Southport to accommodate 492 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, F.R.I.B.A., 
appointed assessor, A premium 
uineas will be awarded to the suc- 
competitor, who will be appointed 
) out the work. Should the work 
ommenced within twelve months 
ute of publication of the award, the 
architect will receive a sum 
Y% per cent. of estimated cost, 
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but not exceeding 1,000 guineas. This 
sum to form part of his ultimate commis- 
sion if subsequently instructed to carry out 
the design. Premiums of 200 and 100 
guineas will be given for designs placed 
second and third respectively. The site, 
which is shown in the accompanying 
sketch plan, covers eleven and a quarter 
acres. It is hoped that the building can 
be obtained for, approximately, £90,000. 
A special feature of the school will be its 
organisation into six “groups” or 
“houses ” of boys of mixed ages, after the 
manner of a public school, and this will 


call for accommodation where each 
“house’’? can assemble under its own 
master. The printed instructions contain 


suggestions as to the necessary modifica- 
tions of planning under this system, but 
competitors are free to submit their own 
schemes. The schedule of accommodation 
includes the following: Assembly hall to 
seat five hundred, twenty classrooms, 
science department comprising eleven 
rooms and two stores in addition to the 
foregoing ; art department (three rooms), 
handicraft department (three rooms and 
store), staff and administrative offices (five 
rooms and suitable lavatory accommoda- 
tidn for staff of twenty-five), store rooms 
for all departments in addition to those 
above-mentioned ; service rooms with hot 
and cold water on each floor; dining hall 
for 200 pupils with kitchen and service 
arrangements; library of about 1,000 
sq. ft., three music rooms, gymnasium for 
thirty pupils, cloak rooms, etc., three 
common rooms, swimming bath, approx. 
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SOUTHPORT SECONDARY SCHOOL COMPETITION: SITE PLAN. 
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50 ft. by 27 ft. (water size), with dressing 
rooms, etc., rifle range, and caretakers 
cottage separate from main building. The 
drawings required are _ block plan, 
sixteenth scale plans of each floor, eleva- 
tions and sections, perspective, and half- 
inch detail of one bay of main front. The 
brief description of the buildings should 
give particulars of the materials, the 
method proposed for heating and ventila- 
tion, a schedule of accommodation, and an 
estimate of cost at present prices. A sepa- 
rate estimate for furniture and fittings not 
included in the general estimate is to be 
given. Designs to be received by the 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Southport, not 
later than January 17, 1920. 


December 1,.—Limavady War 
Memorial. 

The Limavady War Memorial Committee 
invite qualified architects to submit 
designs and plans, with particulars of 
materials, for thismemorial. First prize of 
£25, second prize of £15 for the designs 
and plans which are the two most suitable, 
those for which they award premiums to 
become their property. The awarding of 
a premium is not to constitute any engage- 
ment or undertaking that the successful 
architect will be employed to carry out the 
work. All plans and designs intended for 
competition are to be sent to the hon. 
secretanies, Limavady War Memorial, 
Town Hall, Limavady, co, Londonderry, 
on or before December 1, 1919. Sim- 
plicity and proportion will be preferred to 
profusion of detail and excessive costliness 
of material. Building in concrete blocks 
or ferro-concrete should be considered. 
The total cost of the building (including 
preparation of site) not to exceed £3,000. 


December 31.—Wood Green War 
Memorial. 

The Executive Committee of the War 
Memorial Committee invite designs for a 
memorial to be erected in Stuart Crescent 
Gardens, High Road, Wood Green. Total 
inclusive cost £1,000. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. William P. 
Harding, Hon. Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Town Hall, Wood Green. 


Stretford Housing Competition. 

In Series III. of the above competition 
the designs submitted by Messrs. H. A. 
Gold, M.C., A.R.I.B.A., and W. J. Durn- 
ford have been awarded first prize. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR 
SELPRIDGE'S: 


So great an interest is being taken in 
the erection of the new buildings at the 
rear of Oxford Street, London, W., for 
Messrs. Selfridge, Ltd., that the firm have 
taken the unusual course of admitting the 
general public to view the building opera- 
tions. A specially constructed platform 
has been provided to accommodate the 
public. A large steam shovel is being 
used for the excavating, and four hoists 
have been built to bring the trucks full of 
soil to the street level. It is estimated that 
the shovel is dealing with 600 tons of earth 
a day. The construction of the basement, 
which will extend 48 ft. below street level, 
is well in hand. No great difficulties are 
being experienced by the builders, but a 
block of old houses standing on part of 
the site had recently to be destroyed— 
sooner than was anticipated—owing to 
their dangerous condition. Upwards of 
two hundred men are now engaged on the 
work. 
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COMINGs SEVEITS: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

Society of Technical Engineers (Bir- 
mingham Branch).—Second general meet- 
ing of the winter session 1919-20, to be 
held at the Chamber of Commerce, New 
Street, Birmingham, at 7 p.m. Mr. W. A. 
Twine, A.I.C., A.M.I.M.E., will give a 
lantern lecture on “ Chemical Engineering 
up to Date.” All technical engineers are 
invited. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 

The Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry.—Meeting in the Royal Station 
(N.E. Railway) Hotel, York, at 10,30 a.m. 
Should the Council be unable to complete 
the business on the 25th inst. the sitting 
will be continued on the 26th. It is not 
thought, however, that the sitting need 
extend into a second day. Agenda: (1) 
Notice convening the meeting. (2) 
Minutes of last meeting and matters aris- 
ing. (3) Treasurer’s report and accounts 
and report of A.C. as to revenue required 
this financial year. (4) Receive reports, 
if any, of Council Committees, and if 
thought proper resolve thereon: (a) Re- 
settlement Committee; (b) Educational 
Committee ; (c) Management and Costs 
Committee; (d) Welfare Committee ; (e) 
Administrative Committee. (5) Receive, 
and if thought proper, resolve upon com- 
munications, if any, from: (a) Ministry of 
Labour; (b) Education Department; (c) 
Home Office; (d) Ministry of Health ; (e) 
any other Government Department; (f) 
any other correspondence. (6) Report steps 
taken for the formation of District Coun- 
cils, (7) Consider the following resolution 
received from Regional Production Com- 
mittee, Region L: “(a) That this Com- 
mittee urges upon the Ministry of Health 
the immediate necessity of stimulating and 
increasing the number of apprentices in 
several branches of the building trade, 
especially bricklaying, masonry, carpentry 
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and joinery, there being a deficiency of 
skilled artisans in such trades available for 
the effective carrying out of the Govern- 
ment’s housing programme recently ap- 
proved by Parliament; and, further, that 
all Education Committees throughout the 
country be requested to foster and assist 
the creation or continuance of such ap- 
prenticeships in the national interest. (b) 
That the trade unions connected with the 
building trade be requested to co-operate 
in fostering the apprenticeship system, 
and, that the present limits as to the num- 
ber of apprentices be reconsidered, bear- 
ing in mind the pressing necessity for 
additional houses and the vast amount of 
reconstruction work now required both in 
England and on the Continent. (8) Fur- 
ther consider communication from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects re the 
recently appointed Building Industries 
Consultative Board, and to the possibility 
of the organisations representing archi- 
tects and surveyors becoming affiliated to 
this Council. (9) Any other business that 
may be presented by the chairman. 


SURVEYORS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, I. ROD BAL has 
given a donation of £1,000 in Five per 
Cent. War Stock to the Incorporated 
Benevolent Fund of the Suveyors’ Institu- 
tion. Owing to Mr. Dinwiddy’s gift it has 
been possible to establish a new annuity 
of £50, which will be known as the “ Din- 
widdy Annuity.” The annual report 
states that the total amount collected for 
the Special War Fund, through the 
appeal of the late Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., was £2,868 18s. 11d., 
to which must be added £438 12s. 4d. in 
respect of dividends and. interest. The 
sum paid out in donations amounted to 
£1,189 8s. 6d. At the present time dona- 
tions were being made in two cases only, 
and the committee had decided upon its 
amalgamation with the particular fund 
used in connection with ordinary distress 
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~FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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cases. Sir Alexander. Rj 
F.R.I.B.A., has been re-elected a 
of the committee of the fund, anc 
Thomas Dinwiddy has been ele 
additional member. Mr. Daniel 
has been re-elected honorary tr 
and Mr. Alexander Goddard, C.B 
retary of the Surveyors’ Institution), 
appointed honorary secretary. 


DESIGN FOR A WAR MEMOR 
IN PALESTINE. 


This design was submitted in re 
to an invitation extended to all 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Fy 
There were no restrictions as to cost, 
the site on which it was proposed to, 
the memorial was in no way indi 
the published conditions regard 
competition, which included little 
the matter of guidance to ‘co I 
than an expressed wish for designs suit) 
for a “Memorial to the Fallen.” 

In view of the fact that large nun 
of Mohammedan troops were amo: 
who laid down their lives during t 
quest of Palestine, it was a 
whether symbolism of an exclusive 
tian character should appear on 
monument. The author of the de 
illustrate this week felt, however, 
in all likelihood the memory of 
troops would be perpetuated 
dently, it would not be inapprop 
suggest an edifice in memory of C 
troops only. The powerful influ 
which Egyptian architecture sooner 
later exercises over those who hav 


in the general treatment of the mei 
which was intended to occupy a com 
ing position on a natural eminence ¢ 
the city of Jerusalem. It was thougt 
such a landmark would best be cor 
in terms of simplicity borderir 
severity, and that by imparting t 
character of studied reticence, its p 
could never be in doubt. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Broadstairs. 

jIstairs Council is having plans pre- 
sr a new concert hall. 

ef Institute as War Memorial. 

j proposed to erect a social institute 
{ bridge as a war memorial. 

Church as War Memorial. 

ty church dedicated to St. Andrew is 
arected as Lowestoft’s permanent 
;morial. 

‘Toronto Memorial Tower. 

pmorial tower for graduates and 
i; of Toronto University who died 
svar is being erected. 


Joucester Hussars Memorial. 

{r memorial in honour of fallen 
I-s of the Royal Gloucester Hussars 
fe erected in the College Green, 
iter. 

jrversity College for Letcester. 
jiversity College is to be founded in 
as a war memorial, and £70,000 
£250,000 has been promised, in 
). to the gift of a site. 

igor (lreland) War Jlemorial. 

pr War Memorial Committee have 
¢ to invite designs for a war memo- 
Jpossible by an Irish sculptor, at a 
}rom 72,000 to £2,500. 
Llandudno. 

ws are being invited for the erec- 
he new theatre which is to be built 
gite of the Llandudno Market Hall. 
|dewitt is the architect.. 


hchitect’s Change of Address. 
Mercy W. Meredith, F.R.I.B.A., has 
this offices from 50, Cannon Street 
sochester Row, S.W.1. Telephone : 
: 6402. 

| Memorial for Lloyd’s. 

ie war memorial at Lloyd’s a design 
(1 prepared by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
! which it is intended shall be 
/in a prominent position in the 
‘iting room. 


i Nurses’ Home for Lewisham. 
‘ham Board of Guardians have ap- 
(plans for the erection, at a cost of 
}, Of a nurses’ home in the grounds 
jsham Infirmary and Workhouse, 
i-eed to submit the scheme to the 
7 of Health. 


vrench Architect’s Success. 

(lu, born at Bonniéres, Seine-et- 
}s been awarded the first prize in 
ind Prix de Rome architectural 
sion, the subject set being the 
‘of the League of Nations on the 
> Lake Geneva. 


Architectural Practice. 
| H.C. Mason, R.E., of Messrs. 
/onand Son, of Ambleside, who has 
arned to England after five years 
/potamia and India, will shortly re- 
actice at Ambleside, with a branch 
17, John Street, London, W.C. 
Chester War Memorial. 
far Memorial for Chester it is sug- 
J provide ‘a citizens’ institute for 
creation and improvement. The 
yested is in Hunter Street, at a cost 
» The building itself would cost 
lig like £25,000, 

and Architectural Appointments. 
© last quarterly meeting of the 
fand County Council, Mr. H. E. 
}f Carlisle, was appointed architect 
;unacy Committee at a salary of 


/ 


£100 a year and out-of-pocket expenses. 
The salary is to include all new work not 
requiring plans and not exceeding £1,000 
in. cost. For work costing more than 
£1,000 Mr. Ayris will be paid the usual 
commission. The County Council also 
appointed Mr, A. G. Chant, second assis- 
tant to the East Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council, as chief assistant to the 
Cumberland County architect, 
The Sweet Uses of Advertisement. 

As there is much virtue in the indirect 
method of lighting, so is there also in the 
indirect presentment of the light that may 
be radiated by means of advertisement. 
Messrs. Higgs and Hill are to be warmly 
congratulated on the skill and delicacy 
with which they employ “the channels of 
publicity.” Always their advertisements 
are ingeniously prepared as infallibly to 
attract and fix attention by their shrewd 
philosophy, and by the very refreshing 
freedom from all taint of “puffery” ; and 
it will be seen from the specimen appear- 
ing in this week’s issue that wit and 
humour as well as wisdom have now been 
enlisted, the immortal Mr. Pepys having 
been pressed into the service with quaint 
and exhilarating effect. 

War Memorial, Dukinfield. 

The statue of a soldier illustrated below 
is to be erected as a war memorial at 
Dukinfield, Cheshire. The figure is being 
cast in bronze by the Albion Art Foundry, 
Fulham. Mr. P. G. Bentham, R.B.S., is 


the sculptor. 


WAR MEMORIAL STATUE, DUKINFIELD. 
P. G. BENTHAM, R.B.S., SCULPTOR, 
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TOWN DEVELOPMENT AND 


HOUSING. 
Dolgelly. 
Dolgelly R.D.C. have resolved to erect 
ninety-two houses. 
Oldbury. 
Oldbury, Worcestershire, has adopted a 
scheme for the erection of 1,315 houses. 
Grimesthor pe. 
A block of cottages has been erected at 
Grimesthorpe by Vickers, Ltd., of Shef- 
field, for their staff and workpeople. 
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Milngavte. 

Milngavie T.C. have appointed Mr. Wil- 
liam: Inglis, I.A., and Mr. J. Austen Laird, 
both of Glasgow, as architects for the 
Town Council’s housing scheme. 


Lerwick. 

The new housing scheme at Lerwick, 
Shetland Isles, embraces four hundred 
houses. Mr. Douglas Macmillan, archi- 
tect, Aberdeen, has the plans in hand. 


Mold. 

Fifty houses are to be erected at Mold, 
Flintshire, at a cost of £40,000, and the 
Education Authority proposes to build a 
new school there at a cost of £30,000. 


Halstead. 

The R.D.C. have notified their inten- 
tion of building eighty houses in the next 
three years, leaving 120 more to be erected 
as soon as practicable. 


Sanquhar. 

The T.C. have decided to erect thirty 
houses. The scheme consists of twenty-six 
three-apartment-and four four-apartment 
houses. The architect is Mr. James Kerr, 
Lanark. 

Rochford. 

The R.D.C. have agreed to purchase 
five acres of Malting Feld, Rochford, for a 
housing site. A lay-out plan for the erec- 
tion of thirty houses on the site had been 
approved. 

Motherwell. 

The Scottish.Board of Health have ap- 
proved the plans in connection with the 
first instalment of the burgh’s housing 
scheme, consisting of 212 houses of various 
types at a total estimated cost of £161,264. 


Frome. 

At a meeting of the Frome R.D.IC. the 
Clerk reported that he had transmitted to 
the Housing Commissioner plans for 
eighty-nine houses proposed to be built at 
an estimated cost of £78,604. 


Pickering. 

The U.D.C. have passed plans for ten 
new workmen’s houses—six. to contain six 
rooms each and four to. contain five rooms 
each. The estimated cost of the houses is 
£700 and £G6oo respectively. 

Brighton. 
Brighton T.C. have accepted a tender for 


the erection of twenty concrete houses at a 
cost of £16,712 125. Fourteen will cost 


£851 7s. each, while the estimate for the 
six others, with flat roofs, is #798 19s. 
each. 


Wooden Houses for Manchester. 
The converting of forty-six huts in 
Heaton Park, Manchester, into ninety-two 
dwelling-houses will begin shortly. Ninety 
per cent of the houSes will have three bed- 
rooms, the remaining 10 per cent. two. 
Each house will have a living-room, a 
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scullery, and a larder. Communal baths 

and washhouses, with hot-water appli- 

ances, will be provided, there being 

already on the spot erections that can be 

easily adapted to these purposes. 
Hartlepool. 

The Hartlepool T.C. have resolved to 
apply to the Ministry.of Health for sanc- 
tion to borrow £15,000 in respect of 
the purchase and cost of clearing sites, 
street drainage, and sewerage works in 
connection with the housing schemes. 

Ayr. 

Ayr T.C. have approved a housing 
scheme for 302 houses and eight shops. 
The houses will be of both the cottage and 
flatted types, and will include 128 of three 
apartments, 146 of four apartments, and 
twenty-eight of five apartments. 


Alfreton. 

The U.D.C. have decided to build 
twenty houses as a first instalment, and 
have agreed to apply to the Ministry of 
Health for permission to borrow £5,500 in 
respect of the building sites at Alfreton, 
£1,500 at Swanwick, and £1,450 for the 
purchase of the Somercotes Market Place. 


Manchester. 

At the Public Health Committee of 
Manchester attention was drawn to the 
slow progress of house-building work. It 
was said there were 450 bricklayers in 
Manchester, but only about forty of them 
were engaged on housing schemes. The 
others are employed on various opera- 
tions, chiefly industrial. 


Weston-super-Mare. 

The U.D.C. are entering on the second 
instalment of their housing scheme, and 
has decided to invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of eighteen houses. For the first in- 
stalment the tender of Messrs. Pittard and 
Son to erect seven houses, at an average 
cost of £876 per house, was accepted. 
Approximately 200 houses of this character 
are required in the town. 


Linthwatte. 

In addition to the fourteen houses which 
are already in course of erection, the Lin- 
thwaite U.D.C. have approved the archi- 
tect’s lay-out for thirty scullery houses, at 
an estimate cost of £520 each, and a bun- 
galow type of house at an estimated cost 
of £460 each. These have been forwarded 
to the Housing Commissioner at Leeds for 
his approval. 

Winchester. 

The Winchester Housing Committee 
recently obtained. tenders for the conver- 
sion of St. Giles Hill-hutments into thirty- 
five dwellings, and applied to the Housing 
Commissioner for authority to accept the 
tender of Mr. W. T. Fennell (Winchester) 
for £5,750. The Housing Commissioner 
has now samctioned acceptance of this 
tender, subject to certain modifications. 

York. 

We should like to draw the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement, which 
appeared on page xxvi. of our last issue, of 
Mr. Barry Parker, F.R.I1.B.A.,: of Letch- 
worth, Herts. Mr. Parker desires to have 
erected fifty cottages in the vicinity of 
York. The cottages must comply with the 
requirements of the Ministry of Health 
and be completed in three months. 

. Woking. 

With regard to Woking’s scheme for the 
erection of 200. houses, the Council re- 
cently applied to the Public Works Loans 
Board, as the money could not be raised 
locally, and received a reply that the 
Board could not grant the loan, as the rate- 
able value of the district is over £200,000. 
The Council then appealed to the Ministry 
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of Health, who replied that no order had 
been made under which districts with a 
rateable value of £200,000 would not be 
allowed to borrow from the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners. This~ reply was 
forwarded to the Commissioners, who, 
however, adhere to their refusal, stating 
that they are precluded from granting the 
loan by a Treasury regulation. A further 
appeal is to be made to the Ministry of 
Health. 


Fife. ' 
The chairman of the Dunfermline Dis- 
trict Committee of the Fife County 


Council moved at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee that a deputation be sent to the 
Scottish Board of Health to consider cer- 
tain aspects of the housing schemes of the 
committee, and with regard to the financial 
arrangements of housing schemes as a 
whole. He did not see how the Govern- 
ment could expect local authorities success- 
fully to finance these schemes when so 
many of them would be in the market bor- 
rowing and competing with each other at 
the same time. It was incumbent upon 
the Government to make provision in a 
different way from anything they had 
hitherto done to discharge what was a 
national obligation. The only solution 
that occurred to him was the creation of a 
National Housing Loan, and he intended 
to put that view before the Board of 
Health. A deputation, including the 
chairman, was appointed to wait upon the 
Board. 


HOUSING CONFERENCE AND 
PUBLIC WORKS EXHIBITION. 


‘1ne housing conference of the Institu- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers, 
the Public Works Exhibition, and the 
Roads and Transport Congress and Exhi- 
bition will be officially opened to-morrow 
ait the Agricultural Hall, London, and will 
remain open until Thursday, November 
27. It is expected that a large number of 
municipal architects from all parts of the 
country will take part in the Housing Con- 
ference, which is receiving the support and 
assistance of the Ministry of Health. 
Special sanction has been given by the 
Ministry for the payment of the expenses 
of two delegates from each local autho- 
rity. 

To enable firms who deal with pubil- 
bodies to exhibit their specialities, a por- 
tion of the Agricultural Hall has been set 
aside for a Public Works Exhibition. As 
regards this section of the Exhibition, the 
following are some of the chief exhi- 
bitors: Allied Machinery Co., Ltd., British 
Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Hadfields, Ltd., Indented Bar and 
Concrete Engineering Co., Limmer and 
Trinidad Asphalte Co., North British 
Rubber Co., Ransome-verMehr Machi- 
nery Co., Ltd., Shell Marketing Co., 
Ltd., Stothert.and Pitt, Ltd., Tarmac, 
Ltd., Townmead Construction Co., 
Cuirass Product, Ltd., Clarke, Hunt, and 
Co., Ltd., Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., Her- 
bert Frood and Co., Ltd., Johnson’s Re- 
inforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., 
London Warming and Ventilating Co., 
W. T. Lamb and Sons, Major and Co., 
Ltd., North of England School Furnish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Pudlo, Ltd., Pinchin John- 
son and Co., Ltd., Parkinson and W. B. 
Cowan, Shannon, Ltd., Super Cement, 
Ltd., Thomas and Bishop, Ltd., Venes‘a, 
Ltd., Boulton and Paul, Ltd., Dixon’s 
White, Ltd. 2 

The Exhibition will close at seven p.m. 
daily. 


number of schemes submitted by 


1919. 


WEEKLY HOUSING. REP 


The return of housing progress. 
weekly by the Ministry of Health st 
_ The number of new schemes 
to the Ministry ‘during the week 
November 8 was 362, bringing the 

b 


authorities and public utility sociei 
6,240, comprising about 49,000. 
The total number of schemes apprc 
now 2,262, comprising about 23,500 
House-plan schemes, representing 
houses, were submitted, and 
representing 12,308 houses ap 
during the week, the excess over th 
age of former weeks being due 

inclusion of large schemes from 
shire and the Midlands. Approy 
given during the week to plans for 
in the following localities: Man: 
(2,573 houses), Birmingham (2,500 
Liverpool (2,000 houses), Wolverh; 
(1,000 houses), Bolton (700 houses), 
(500 houses), Salford (450 houses 
West Bromwich (450 houses). Th 
number of houses included in the 
plan schemes submitted is now 

and in the schemes approved 43,29 
number of negotiations on bela 


authorities for the purchase of si 
housing — successfully conn 
the Valuation Department of the 
Revenue up to the end of Octob 
1,157. The total amount asked fc 
sites or provisionally agreed to byt 
authorities was £1,673,145. Th 
finally agreed by the Valuation | 
ment to be paid was £1,264,054, shi 
saving of £409,091, or 24.4 per Cen 
figures onthe average per acre are! 
or provisionally agreed to by th 
authorities, £243; agreed to by tl! 
tion department, £184; saving « 


59. = | 
Details of the schemes of local. 
ties dealt with during the week ari 
lows : . 
Building Sites. 
Schemes Submitted.—The nun 
ceived from ninety-four local aw 
was 359, Comprising 1,224 act 
bringing the total number of scher 
moted by local authorities to 6,16(| 
ing approximately 46,000 acres. | 
Schemes Approved.—The aur) 
schemes approved was ninety-two 
ine the total number approved t 
comprising about 22,800 acres. 
Lay-Outs. 
Schemes Submitted.—One hunc 
three schemes. were submitted | 
seven local authorities, bringing | 
number of schemes submitted to 
Schemes Approved. —Sixty-two | 
promoted by thirty local authorit) 
approved, bringing the total nu 
schemes approved to 784.° 
House Plans. — 
Schemes Submitted. — Nine 
schemes and five part schemes, 1!) 
ing 12,209 houses, were submitte 
total number of schemes submutt 
sent 54,025 houses. . 
Schemes Approved. — Eighty! 
schemes, and four part scheme: 
senting 12,286 houses, wets 2| 
The total number -of schemes :/ 


> 


represent 42,384 houses. 

Conversion of Temporary. Burt 

Up to November 8 fifty-f 
authorities had applied for P' 
to provide housing accommodi 
the conversion of temporary 
Conversion had commenced on ! 
providing 271 tenements, and 
ments are occupied or ready to 
pied. 
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overnment, the Builder, 


fident that by giving rise to a temporary mis- 
verstanding that was very dangerous while it 
ed, and strongly accentuated the demand for 
2 of industry from all abnormal Government 
las the refusal last Thursday of the Minister of 
, ratify the new rates of wages agreed upon 
mployers and operatives in the London build- 
The facts of this extraordinary case admit 
it statement. On November 4 the National 
m Board decided, after due deliberation, to 
acreases of 24d. and 3d. an hour to skilled 
nd to labourers respectively. This decision 
othe Minister of Labour for ratification on the 
day. From November 5 to November 17 is a 
), but it was not until the latter date that the 
of Labour informed the Federation of his 
to refer the matter to a Court of Arbitration 
vas to whether the increase in wages could be 
| It was stated that the Court of Arbitration 
on Friday last, November 21, but on the pre- 
y the Court of Arbitration sent a telegram 
ig that this meeting had been cancelled, 
Be being that a decision could not be 
ling the expiry, on November 21, of the Wages 
Regulation Act, 1918-19. When this 
it belated discovery was communicated, at the 
tour, figuratively speaking, but actually in the 
fof Thursday last, to the representatives of the 
| and the operatives, astonishment, not to say 
yas expressed in both camps; and the London 
wilders’ Association sent to the Minister of 
telegram in the following terms: “ The council 
adon Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries 
m, having learnt that Court of Arbitration 
sed to deal with your reference regarding 
f wages, desire to impress upon the Minister 
are informing the operatives that advances will 
id, and any responsibility for labour troubles 
with the Minister owing to his refusal to give 
min favour or otherwise, seeing the National 
om Board award was given on November 4, 
copy of this telegram is ‘being sent to the 
)peratives’ Federation and the Press.” 

ly the dilatoriness of the Ministry and the 
of its Court of Arbitration created a situation 
‘rable embarrassment, which was not the less 
u the time, though it turned out afterwards to 
‘d on a misapprehension which the Ministry 
dave been more prompt to remove. Between 
d 50,000 operatives in the London area were 
; and their annoyance and discontent might 
-ad throughout the country. 

irday morning we received a long statement on 
Building Trade Wages” from the Ministry of 
plaining the whole matter from their own point 
What was at the bottom of this strange con- 
€ part of the Ministry of Labour and its Court 
tion is difficult of conjecture. Was it due to 
edge that the passing of the Industrial Courts 


_- 


| 


and the Housing Subsidy 


Bill (about which we shall have more to say on a future 
occasion) would render ratification superfluous? Pro- 
bably the case is far less simple than it seems to be. 
That it is considerably complicated by several sorts of 
labour difficulties may be inferred from the published 
statement that certain sections of workers in the building 
industry are deserting it wholesale for more lucrative 
labour in the shipyards, and that where, for this reason, 
building trades employers have been compelled to raise 
wages in order to keep their men. workers in other areas 
have demanded to be placed on the same level; and the 
unwillingness—or the unfortunate contretemps that 
conveyed the impression of unwillingness—of the 
Ministry of Labour to ratify the increase of wages 
agreed upon by the Conciliation Board was freely—and, 
we trust. quite erroneously—uinterpreted as a symptom 
of the Minister’s reluctance to make private building 
competitive in the matter of wages, with Government 
employment, or employment, such as ship-building, in 
which the Government is more or less directly interested. 
That insinuation is every whit as unworthy of a 
moment’s thought as the suggestion that masters and 
men in the building industry are in a conspiracy of 
profiteering—a vile suspicion that both (sections are 
treating with deserved contempt. It need hardly be said 
that we are thoroughly convinced of the good faith both 
of the Ministry and of the organised representatives of 
the building industry ; these idle rumours are mentioned 
merelv to show that we are aware that they are in cir- 
culation. and to indicate our confidence that to drag 
them into the daylight is to kill them. To contradict 
them were utterly superfluous, but to suppress as mere 
idle tittle-tattle, as they undoubtedly are, might have 
caused misconception. 

But to credit the Ministry with common honesty is not 
to absolve it from the charge of dilatoriness so inoppor- 
tune that it might have caused an entire cessation of 
building work at the very moment when national needs 
are clamouring for the exercise of its activities in fullest 
measure. It is as if the Ministry of Labour were 
incapable of realising that their cavalier attitude was 
extremely likely to exasperate the entire industry, 
masters and men, and, indeed, to stir up labour unrest 
throughout all the industries at the precise point of time 
when Labour seemed disposed to settle down steadily 
to the work of reconstruction. But the most recent 
pronouncement by the Ministry (on Friday afternoon), 1s 
that “owing to the alteration in the Wages (Temporary) 
Regulation Act, no question of approving the decision of 
the Conciliation Board arises.” 

What happened in the House of Commons last 
Friday, however, swept the interest in the Labour 
Ministrv incident aside, Dr. Addison’s eagerly antici- 
‘pated declaration on housing absorbing everybody’s 
attention. His speech consisted largely of explanations 
of the delay in starting to build. Although the Housing 
Act had been in operation only four months, he said, his 
Department had approved 24,000 acres of land which 
had been properly planned for housing, and most of the 
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24,000 acres which the Department was still considering 
would be accepted ; while a careful revision had reduced 
by £80 the price per house. 

But the main interest in Dr. Addison’s speech centred 
in his announcement that, to attract builders who at 
present found other classes of work more profitable, the 
Government proposed that any person who built a house 
of an approved type, properly laid out, would receive a 
subsidy amounting to not more than £150 per house: this 
offer to be limited to a certain number of houses to be 
built within a limited time—namely, a twelvemonth ; 
while some instrument wherewith to cut the Gordian 
knot had become an imperative necessity, whether 
the £150 subsidy meets the requirement quite adequately 
is very doubtful. It seems to us that the Government 
are doing now, in a half-hearted fashion. what they 
ought to have done boldly at the outset. As Mr. J. W. 
Lorden said in course of the debate. “if private builders 
had not been turned down by the Government, they 
could have had houses ready by Christmas”; while, 
speaking in the same strain, Captain Pretyman declared 
that the Government, instead of depending upon local 
authorities, “should have set the building industry in 
motion, and asked the local authorities to supplement the 
work of the building trade.”” The Federated builders, 
Dr. Addison said, had undertaken to finish a thousand 
houses of four different types ‘by next June, and in all 
three thousand houses were in contemplation under this 
arrangement. 

Dr. Addison is to be warmly congratulated on his 
determination to see to it that. by whomsover the build- 
ing is done there shall be no single addition to the sum- 
total of the slums, and no reversion to the bad building 
which but a decade ago was thought good enough for 
the poor; and one would have been glad of a positive 
assurance that the subsidised private builder would 
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always be supervised by a properly qualified { 
This might be inferred as a matter of course 
not for the speculating builder’s inveterate and 3; 
habit of eliminating the architect. Another dij 
item was the vague threat that, in order to ge 
housing, it would be necessary “ to taxe steps } 
luxury building during this crisis.” Prohibit! 
be left in the hands of the local authorities, ‘but| 
by no means the better for that. Dr. Addisc, 
course of his speech, rendered lip-service to the; 
of freedom, but his declared policy contra) 
expressed opinion. Talk about freedom is not 
itself, any more than talk about housing is t} 
provision of substantial dwellings, whether c 
and-mortar or on any of the newer systems Of 
tion which we applaud the Ministry for we | 
for its promise to encourage, which is not quite’ 
thing, but inspires hope that at least the Minis) 
receptive and sympathetic mind. The Prime J 
subsequent remark, in the same debate, that the 
ment had come to the conclusion that an appe, 
be made to “the great industry which, up to the 
‘supplied houses for the industrial populatior, 
country and bring it in,” was an eleventh-hov 
ance. They should have brought it in, as 
urged, and almost pestered to do at the outse 
Lord Cecil said, “ The only way to get the chez? 
of houses was to get the co-operation of tho 
business it was to produce cheap houses.” 

No doubt the subsidy is a triumph of comm) 
and a victory for the Federated builders, w 
now press with equal energy—and we trust 
success—for the removal of all Government « 
building operations and of all restrictions ont 
Given this freedom, the industry will be in a p} 
relieve the Government of all its housing worn 


Notes and 


The President of the R.I.B.A. 


RCHITECTS in general and members of the 
Institute in particular will be very sorry to hear 
that Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., has to 

relinquish his presidential duties for the next three or 
four months on account of ill-health. Of late Mr. 
Simpson has been far from well, and we deeply regret to 
learn that he is now threatened with the beginnings of 
diabetic trouble. His medical advisers, Dr. Arthur 
Whitfield, of Harley Street, and Dr. A. B. Beddard, of 
Guy’s, tell him it is imperative that he should take a long 
rest and keep perfectly free from worry. By taking these 
precautions, and by adhering to a strict diet, it is hoped 
that Mr. Simpson may retain his health and vitality. 
This hope, we are sure, will be shared by the entire pro- 
fession, for Mr. Simpson is surely one of the most 
popular presidents that the Institute ever had. Mr. 
Simpson only knew of his doctors’ decision on Monday 
week last, when he immediately conveyed it to the 
Council of the Institute, who, of course, were deeply 
concerned at the bad news, but, naturally enough, were 
only too willing to give the required leave of absence. 
To be deprived of their leader at one of the most critical 
periods in the history of the Institute is frankly a mis- 
fortune, but, as Mr. Simpson himself said, when we had 
the pleasure of a brief chat with him a few days ago, 
“they are a splendid lot, and the best Council that a 
president could possibly wish to have.’’ It is a foregone 
certainty that they will “carry on” supremely well under 
the leadership of Mr. Walter Cave, senior Vice- 
President, until Mr. Simpson is again able to take up the 
cares of office. Mr. Simpson, we are sure, has the heart- 
felt sympathy of the entire profession, on whose behalf 
as well as our own we wish him a complete and speedy 
recovery. 


+ 
| 
Comments 


Housing in Ireland: State Recognition of Arct 

It is gratifying to note that housing in Ire 
be supervised by architects. That is the pw 
special circular that has been sent to the | 
authorities by the Local Government Board fo! 
and the circular announces also the Board’s des 
a panel of architects qualified for employmen: 
formed, and that to this end they have estal 
joint committee comprising four members of th. 
Housing Committee, and two architects sele: 
four nominated by the Council of the Royal h 
tthe Architects of Ireland. Architects whoé 
members of the Irish or the British Institute 
employed by a local authority on its housing 
but must first satisfy the Board as to their qua 
This circular marks another considerable’ 
towards complete State recognition of the 
architect. To assume that this appreciation - 
taneous growth would be to underrate the 1m! 
the architectural organisations, to whom, thet! 
due the hearty congratulations of the entire 
And only in one way can the gratitude of nor! 
be adequately expressed. What that only § 
would be banal to specify. It will be seer! 
letter from Mr. McArthur Butler which appears? 
page in this issue that the omission of the 
Architects from the list of institutions specif 
Order has now been rectified. In the Order 
lated that no person who is in the servi( 
Majesty’s Government will be eligible for er) 
on a housing scheme; and if any person not ©, 
is selected by a local authority to discharge th 
an architect in connection with their housing s¢ 
evidence of his qualifications as an architect ? 
furnished to the Housing Department, for the ? 


‘he Joint Committee. In some instances a town 
may be thoroughly qualified to perform the 
ing part of the work but may lack some of the 
tions necessary for his appointment as an archi- 
such a case a qualified architect may be called in 
r assistance. 


St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


struction in the most material sense has become 
ve, and, in fact, is in operation, at St. George’s 
Windsor. It has been found necessary to shore 
sof. which was in imminent danger of falling, the 
»s having fallen into decay. These must be 
and it will be necessary to restore much of the 
tracery. St. George’s Chapel is unquestionably 
ihe most stately examples of ecclesiastical archi- 
hat the kingdom can show; but, independently 
thetic value, its peculiarly intimate association 
- country’s history compels the most anxious 
efor its safety. It stands on ground of ancient 
ition, for a royal chapel stood there in the days 
‘ I., and excavations have brought to light frag- 
‘genuine Norman work—probably of the twelfth 
! The existing chapel was begun in the reign of 
‘the Fourth. 


[ Wooden Houses. 

‘recent investigations it would seem that wooden 
»s do not completely solve the housing problem. 
pinion of many experts wooden houses are not 
rsically inferior in every respect to those ‘built of 
ibstantial material, but, in the long run, are 
dearer. Even in first cost they are but slightly 
- and the cost of keeping them weatherproof 
nem, at last, about the dearest type of house that 
1 devised. Then the risk of taking fire, and the 
y and completeness of destruction when fire 
render exceedingly mischievous the “stunt- 
’” irresponsible clamour to have them built 
-e. Moreover, the boards not only become 
( themselves, but are very absorbent of the 
» germs of human diseases besides harbouring 
ss of vermin. That they are often of quite 
il external appearance is shown conclusively in 
‘ember issue of the “ Architectural Review,’’ in 
large number of wooden houses, old and new, 
various nationalities— English, American, 
Dutch, Scandinavian, etc.—are beautifully 
sd, aclever pencil drawing, by Mr. S. C. Rowles, 
is of charming cottages at Epsom forming the 
ece. Other interesting contents of this issue of 
ieee” include a finely illustrated account of 
Jigsell, in Sussex ; a rather startling exposure, by 
J. Lawrence, of certain inveterate misconcep- 
th regard to the Old Duke’s Theatre in Dorset 
—“the first English Theatre having claims to be 
‘ed architecture in the proper and noble sense of 
” a clever lay-out scheme for solving the traffic 
at Croydon without disturbing the Whitgift 
ig half a dozen masterly drawings of terraces in 
3 Park and an account of the artist who made 
Thomas Hosmer Shepherd; and a fine rendering 
yhn’s College with the bridge, at Cambridge, by 
| Fletcher. 


| Tramways and the Traffic Problem. 


mined opposition is being offered to the London 
| Council’s tramway extension schemes, and 
y to the proposals to run tramways through 
Street and through Hyde Park. There is much 
the contention that, so far from relieving conges- 
tafhe, tramways actually render it more compli- 
|For this reason the proposed Victoria Street 
‘2 1s strongly opposed, and the objectors have a 
png argument in the probability that in a very 
ne the tramway system will be superseded by 
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motor methods that will be at once more mobile, less 
obstructive, and cheaper of maintenance. As if riding 
for a fall, the L.C.C. is now raising the very awkward 
question of whether they should not be relieved of the 
enormous cost of maintaining in repair the tracks over 
which their cars run. These tracks, having been neces- 
sarily much neglected, have got into a shocking state of 
disrepair, and the cost of putting them in order will be a 
staggering blow to the overburdened ratepayer. To 
draw attention to these facts is to ratse the question 
whether tramway lines in the streets should not be 
altogether abolished in favour of a shallow tube system 
which, besides affording immense relief to the ordinary 
vehicular traffic, would greatly reduce the number of 
accidents inseparable from the present system. 


Hyde Park Threatened. 


To run tramways through Hyde Park would be 
sacrilege, and the proposal to do so has provoked an 
outburst of anger similar in vehemence to that which, a 
few years ago, greeted the proposal to desecrate Black- 
heath in the same way—an incident that should convince 
the L.C.C. of the fatuity of flying at still higher game. 
If the tramways were admitted through Hyde Park, the 
same privilege could not be long denied to the motor 
omnibuses, and then farewell amenity. It is very evident 
from this and other incidents that the custodians of 
London’s communal interests have but a very inadequate 
conception of the functions of a park. It should be a 
blessed refuge from the reek and turmoil of the Babylon 
that compasses it about, and to introduce the tramway 
and the odoriferous motor bus amidst the green pastures 
is to bring the serpent into Eden. 


An Old Coaching Inn. 


Soon all the old coaching inns will have been either 
demolished utterly or else improved out of all recognition. 
What will happen to the old Swan Inn at Bedford, now 
that it has changed hands by “private treaty,” has yet to 
be made known. As it has long been called the Swan 
Hotel, there is every prospect that it will continue to 
fulfil the functions that it was exercising in 1061, when 
Bunyan’s judges assembled there ; where one can imagine 


their bemused discussion of the Inspired Tinker over a 


magnum of right Oporto or flagon of home-brewed. But 
the old inn was demolished in 1794 and the present hotel 
was built from material got from Houghton Conquest 
House, which the Duke of Bedford had caused to be 
pulled down. The Swan was a standard house of call 
for the London coaches running through Bedford to the 
North and back ; but on November 21, 1846, the famous 
Bedford Times coach made its last journey, having been 
superseded by the London and North-Western Railway’s 
‘branch line to Bedford. It was then, perhaps, that the 
Inn became an hotel, the railways usually effecting this 
outlandish change in nomenclature, besides driving the 
coaches off the turnpike road. 


“The Architectural Review” 


The December issue of the Review will be a special 
Peace Commemoration number, including, among its 
very large number of illustrations six coloured plates, 
showing respectively the Chapel of St. Michael and St: 
George in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a fine rendering of the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall, and four finely coloured draw- 
ings of the peace decorations in the Mall and at White- 
hall. The cover illustration has been specially designed 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and_the letterpress 
includes important contributions from Viscount Grey, 
Lord Robert ‘Cecil, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Mr. John 
W. Simpson, President R.I.B.A., Major Barnes, M.P., 
Major David Davies, M.P., and Professor Abercrombie, 
M.A. ; 
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Architectural Causerie 


HIS week I am continuing the discussion of London 
street nomenclature, and turn my _ thoughts 
again to the City. Charter House, or Char- 

treux, takes its name from the monastery which 
was dissolved by Henry VIL. on the principle 
“down with the nests. and the rooks will fly.” 
Cannon Street was in ancient days Can-wick or 
Candlewick Street, it being the residence of the 
candlemakers. Some there are who believe that early 
engines of war were made in this street, while others 
opine that some of the Canons of St. Paul’s had their 
houses in the street; the latter is certainly a reasonable 
theory. 

Cheapside, in name alone, perpetuates the memory of 
the ancient market held there, but the modern shops 
continue the tradition. In the Saxon it is called Chepe, 
and was sometimes called West Chepe, as opposite to 
East Chepe, which crosses Gracechurch Street. 
Clerkenwell, or Clerke’s Well, is where the clerks of 
London were accustomed to meet annually for the 
purpose of enacting sacred dramas, selected from the 
histories of the Holy Scriptures. In the late eighteenth 
century Clerkenwell became famous as a quarter for the 
horologists; there is the hint of the shape of a bracket 
clock in the design of the steeple of Clerkenwell Church, 
and many signs of the old and peculiarly English 
industry of clock-making can be obtained by those 
endowed with seeing eyes. Carter Lane was so named 
on account of being occupied by stables for the horses 
of carmen and waggoners. 


Crutched or Cross Friars connotes an order of Friars 
who settled here from Italy in the twelfth century, and 
surprised the Londoners by demanding a house to live 
in, asserting that they were privileged by the Pope to 
excommunicate those who doubted them. Ralph Hosier 
and Wiliam Sobernes were prevailed upon to give the 
Friars a house, and soon after joined the brotherhood. 
The Hall was destroyed by fire thirteen years before the 
Armada passed Plymouth on its way to Calais Roads. 
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Cripplegate is so named from the church of St. Giles, 
who was esteemed to be the patron of cripples. All the 
cripples and beggars of London at one time made this 
part their rendezvous, soliciting charity at this entrance 
into the City. Milton is buried in this church, and there 
is a fine pedestal from the pencil of Mr. Rickards in the 
churchyard. Whenever I visit the old church and 
chance upon a lame vendor of matches standing near the 
gate I am transported back through the centuries; the 
surrounding houses assume the framings and gablings of 
the past, and I seem to see all sorts and conditions of 
beggars and cripples waylaying the good citizens. From 
Milton’s burial place I will direct attention to ‘Chiswell 
Street, so called from the fact that Richard Chiswell, 
“The Metropolitan Bookseller of England,” who never 
printed a bad book or descended to the use of bad paper, 
had his house there. Mr. Chiswell shuffled off this 
mortal coil in 1711, and rests in the Church of St. Giles. 
Another packet of street names is hereby neatly tied up, 
so that’s that. 


ss we 
%e sk 


When I discussed the nomenclature of the old streets 
of London with my architect crony I had no idea that 
the ground covered would involve such a task of pen- 
manship to get it ready for the printer. Here we reach 
the letter D, and I am beginning to experience the trials 
of the editor of Kelly. Duke’s Place, Houndsditch, 
marks the site of a priory founded by Matilda. Queen 
of Henry I., in the eighth year of the twelfth century. 
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With other establishments this was dissolved } 
English Bluebeard, who granted the estate { 
Thomas Audley, subsequently Lord Chancellor, 
dying here in 1554, left his daughter sole heiress 
the marriage of this lady with Thomas Duke of N 
it became the property of the Howards; hence the 
Duke’s Place. 


a * *% - fee 


Drury Lane, and all that pertains to the fg 
haunts of Mistress Eleanor Gwynne, owes its na, 
Sir William Drury, who commanded in the Insh 
In his house, Essex, Elizabeth’s. favourite, is 
have plotted. Doctors’ Commons takes its name| 
a college of students of civil and_ ecclesiastical 
From 1383 until the instituting of the public off 
Somerset House wills have been registered there, 
doubt not but what the segmental pediment oy) 
window of Godliman Street has witnessed many a: 


in quest of a marriage licence. ‘ 
* se co % J 


‘ 

Exeter Change has long ceased to exist; even | 
Hall has departed from the Strand. At one time 
Treasurer Burleigh had a great house on this spi 
died there in 1508. His son, inheriting the estate, 
the place Exeter House. A hundred odd year 
there was a show of wild beasts in the upper pj 
Exeter House, and a sort of Burlington / 
flourished below. Who to-day would associate 
bury Pavement, Square, and district with 
morasses? Yet in former times it was called Fen 
Moorgate signified the gate to the bleak moors of I 
stead. Highgate and the north. Fleet Dyke, or 
was the name for the Fleet River, a navigable tml 
of the Thames, of which merchant ships took advel 
as far as Holborn Bridge. 


Friday Street, Cheapside, 1s so named on acco} 
its proximity to the old fish market, and the fact 1 
medieval times it was at its busiest on the fifth « 
the week. Fenchurch Street takes its name fro 
fenny or marshy ground and the waters of the : 
bourn stream; hence the title Langbourn Ward. 
strange how we associate the modern terminus wi 
marshy lands of Essex, such is the curious associa! 
names and their bearing on the character of place: 


* & * x 


Gray’s Inn was a house belonging to the Gr 
Wilton, who resided there from 1315 till the re 
Edward IIl., when they demised the property | 
legal fraternity. Grub Street, a corruption of | 
Street, became in the time of Addison the prov 
residential district of needy scribblers. There are? 
Grub Streets in these days, some of which fring 
Crown lands of Regent’s Park. Grocers’ Al) 
narrow passage leading from the Old Jewry, was 
time known as Coney Hope Lane, from being a |! 
market. Gracechurch Street is supposed to! 
derived its name from being formerly the market f) 
and grass: other streets, such as the Poultry, ! 
Street, Fish Street Milk Street, etc., having ob! 
their names from the commodities sold in them. | 


* * % x 


Green Arbour Court, near the Old Bailey, an¢ 
coal Lane, down Break-neck steps, had the hon! 
sheltering Goldsmith when he penned “The V1) 
Wakefield” and “The Traveller” in 1759. Pd 
this court derived its name from a garden in wh! 
arbour featured. The name Seacoal is obv10U! 
colliers brought coals up the Fleet River, the vee 
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_ Paul’s was building being well known. Owing 
- breaking its neck on the steps the title Break- 
s coined. 

*% * * pd 


yn was at one time a village called Oldbourne, 
stream which started from a place near the 
jouses of Staple Inn, and ran down the street to 
urne Bridge, and so to swell the waters of the 
I know this stream still continues its course 
sf the brick sewers, and meets its old friend from 
ead underground. Hicks Hall is a title to 
with, for all the milestones on the northern and 
estern roads are spaced from the place where 
Jall formerly stood. Tradition assigns the site 
been in St. John’s Street, facing West Smith- 
sir Baptist Hicks built the place long before he 
Viscount Campden, and at the time when he 
la merchant of Cheapside. The noble builder 
1629, and did not live to see the troublous reign 
irst Charles to its completion. I never view the 
is House in Clerkenwell without thinking of 
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Hicks Hall, and when I am inside the General Post 
Office in Edinburgh I know it to be 396 miles from the 
place where Hicks Hall formerly stood. 


* 3 * * 


Harley Street derived its name from an Earl of 
Oxford, who encouraged the building speculators of the 
late eighteenth century to build on his ground. 
Houndsditch, leading from Bishopsgate to Aldgate, 
obtained its name from the number of dead dogs and 
other animals flung into the ditch to rot away. It 1s said 
that this noisome ditch received the body of Edric, who 
murdered his master William Ironside, after he had been 
drawn through the streets of London by his heels. And 
so, as the diarist puts it, we come to Hangman’s Gains, 
a very old lane, formerly near the Tower, originally 
named Hammes and Guisnes, from a number of people 
who formerly lived at those places, but took refuge in 
England after the loss of Calais. As I have seventeen 
more letters of the alphabet to deal with I must continue 
next week. 

AERO. 


The Housing Impasse 


By MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A. 


3 carrying out of the housing policy of the Govern- 
ment has now reached a stage when at least some 
of the difficulties that it must encounter can be 
They are already sufficiently visualised to have 
d the Government to consider some change in their 
This will have been announced by the time this 
appears in print, and I shall not attempt any 
ent anticipation of their proposals. What I wish 
; to indicate the inherent difficulties which any pro- 
nust take into account. 
outstanding fact of the situation is that to build 
for the working-classes in conformity with 
t-day opinion involves a cost per house of from 
‘three times that which would have been required 
-war times. Under ordinary conditions such a 
ould have led to, if not the abandonment, at least 
sstponement of the housing programme to a time 
either the cost had fallen to nearer pre-war level or 
ljustment in wages had allowed for and permitted 
tyment of an economic rent. Postponement, still 
bandonment, is, however, an impossible step to 
_ There is probably no pledge upon the fulfilment 
ich the credit of this Government is more depen- 
than the carrying out of their promised housing 
imme. The Government, strong and stable as it 
\ppear, has, nevertheless, in opposition to it forces 
nined to secure its overthrow, and nothing would 
such forces so formidable as the announcement by 
overnment that, owing to circumstances over which 
1ad no control, they were obliged to put aside, at 
for the time, their housing programme. 
, housing must go on in spite of the difficulties 
2 it. Let us see what these difficulties are, and 
hey arise. The first thing to observe is that the 
ag of the working-classes has been in the past not 
lain concern, but a by-product, of the building 
try. Houses have been built mainly out of the 
of building operations. Neither the best design, 
*st material, nor the best labour has been employed 
them. In the architect’s office the plans for work- 
houses, if prepared at all, have been relegated to 
amor staff. The materials used have often been 
which would not be accepted and passed by any 
*specting person employed in supervising the 
on of any building. No one would contend that 
est workers in the building crafts have either sought 
ind continuous employment on this class of struc- 
f The working-classes, if they have been clothed in 
dy,” have been housed in “shoddy,” and it is a 


-_ 


fair analogy to say that the effect of the Housing Act 
upon housing is like that which would be produced by an 
Act which enacted that, whereas in the past the workers 
had been clothed in cotton, they were in the future to be 
robed in silk. 

Houses of the standard required under the administra- 
tion of the Housing Act cannot be produced by the 
speculative builder. That requires to be recognised at 
the outset. They call for the exercise of superior design, 
material, and craftsmanship than have been employed in 
the past, and if there had been no rise in prices occa- 
sioned by war conditions the fact remains that housing 
under this improved standard would have cost at least 
50 per cent. more than houses of equal cubic contents 
erected by the speculative builder. 

Unfortunately for the solution of the housing problem, 
this demand for an improved standard in house construc- 
tion synchronises with the high prices produced by war 
conditions. The result is to be seen in the tenders which 
are now being obtained, showing amounts exceeding by 
two or three times the cost of those erected prior to the 
war. 

If we are agreed that housing must go on, we have 
now to decide whether we will abandon the improved 
standard and revert to that of pre-war times. In other 
words, give up the idea of building by contract under 
supervision, or, if we will not do this, we must face the 
increased cost. 

Let us consider the first alternative. Keeping in mind 
that we have determined to secure the supply of houses 
that we want, we are now confined to obtaining them 
from the source of supply which existed before the war, 
viz., the speculative builder. Speculation, however, will 
not take place without the inducement of profits on sale 
or high returns on investment. The speculator’s path to 
both of these is barred by the Rent Restriction Act. 
That Act prevents an economic return, much more any 
prospect of those windfalls in profit and interest, which 
are the lure to the speculator. The fact had better be 
faced that we cannot get the houses we want from the 
speculative builder, even if we were disposed to accept 
such houses, unless we repeal the Rent Restriction Act. 
That is not a proposal which, I think, will be likely to be 
accepted by this or any other Government. 

There is, indeed, no logical reason why those who 
supply food should be allowed to charge twice or three 
times its pre-war cost, while those who supply shelter 
are debarred from so doing, but it is equally certain that, 
pending the provision of the houses now required, repeal 
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of the Rent Restriction Act would lead to such a steep 
rise in rents and a consequent disturbance of tenancy as 
would produce a political situation in this country of the 
gravest character. We seem, therefore, to be in this 
dilemma, assuming that we turn this matter over to the 
speculative builder, that until he provides us with the 
houses that are required we cannot repeal the Rent 
Restriction Act, and until we repeal the Rent Restriction 
Act he cannot provide us with the houses that are 
required. Ingenious suggestions have been made which 
amount, when analysed, to this, that retaining the Rent 
Restriction Act the State should give such bonuses to the 
speculative builder as will induce him to proceed. As 
far as one can see the adoption of such a proposal would 
mean that, while abandoning the improved standard of 
housing now demanded, the cost to the taxpayer would 
be little, if anything, less. 

We turn back, then, to face the alternative of main- 
taining the improved standard of housing and proceeding 
to erect by contract under supervision. The bold course 
would appear to be frankly to accept this position, to 
expend the money, to retain the buildings so erected 
either as local or national property, and when prices have 
settled down to their normal level, to write off the excess 
cost. In effect it means that the solution of the housing 
problem involves an addition to the National Debt, and, 
in my opinion, no schemes, however ingenious, will get 
us out of this position. 

One word in conclusion. It is clear with regard to the 
organisations in the building industry of architects, 
employers, and workmen, they have in the past been 
concerned with buildings mainly carried out by contract 
and under supervision. The housing of the working- 
classes did not come within the scope of their work. It 
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Lhe Municipal Building, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
‘HE selection of a stylistic expression for the Piain- 
field Municipal Building was a happy one—a 
frankly Americanised version of Italian Renais- 
sance, skilfully modified to conform with the general 
simplicity and unaffectedness of the whole scheme. The 
mass 1s agreeable, with its dignified colonnaded cupola 
crowning the composition, and set so far forward as to 
escape the danger of partial eclipse in perspective. This 
cupola, studied as an integral part of the front elevation, 
is thus seen trom the level of the spectator almost exactly 
as it appeared on the direct elevation drawing. The 
columns of the portico are exceedingly dignified, and the 
needed interest of detail is added by the pleasantly 
Italian doorway and its flanking candelabra. 

The plan is a counterpart, in consistency and sim- 
plicity, of the exterior. The stairway ascends by two 
flights directly in line with the entrance, and to the left 
of the central lobby are placed the mayor’s office and 
private rooms and the library (also available as a private 
meeting room). The introduction of special furniture 
should serve as a demonstration of the excellent result 
secured as compared with the dismal installations of 
commonplace office furniture more frequently seen in 
public buildings. The first-floor plan provides for a large 
“public committee room,” at the front and centre, 
located ‘between the court room and the council room. 
All three rooms may be thrown into one in case of “over- 
flow meetings,” by means of folding partitions. Our 
illustrations are from the “ Architectural Forum.” 
Premises for a Motor Car Company, New Bond Street. 

The reproductions illustrate some new premises 
acquired by Messrs. Sutherland Pilch, Ltd., at 141, 
New Bond Street, one of several shops taken in this 
district for the sale of motor cars. The premises com- 
prise a ground floor and basement, and the conditions 
involved: the avoidance of a lift. In consequence, 
advantage was taken of the fall of the land to the rear, 
in Bloomfield Place, and a sloping way was made into 
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has now been brought in, and they are asked to g: 
precedence over their normal occupation. That is a} 
serious position. Many of them feel that the comm, 
ment of improved industrial and commercial y} 
takings is being delayed by the control whicts 
Government is exercising over building materials ;; 
endeavour to secure these for the completion 0 
housing schemes. | 
place. 


1919. 


to be no co-ordination of the problem as a whole. | 
Ministry consults as it feels necessary and thinks fit; 
representatives of the various organisations in the f; 
ing industry. In my opinion the problem will; 
advance much towards solution until a committ 
formed upon which representatives not nominated bj 
Ministers, but appointed by the professional, comme; 
and industrial organisations of the building industr 
together to deal with the problem from every side. | 
Apart from our private interests, we are all conce) 
as citizens to see that this big task of housing the vr 
ing-classes is satisfactorily performed, and the buij 
industry, one of the great staple industries of] 
country, sets once more on its normal course. Wh 
Government call together the presidents of the pre 
sional organisations concerned, of the Federatio 
Master Builders. of the Federation of Building Or 
tives, for a common consultation, I shall believe th 
has done all that can be done and ought to be doi 
discharge the self-imposed responsibility whichii 
upon it. a5 


Described 


and Jeeves, 141, New Bond Street. Messrs. James Si 
and Sons, Ltd., were the contractors. . The shop. D 
is in Japanese oak, carved with Georgian detail 
bronze grilles and uluminated metal sign were exett 
by Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd. The original projs 
for the interior decoration was a mirrored scheméd 
both walls, but, owing to the high prices of the estime 
the greater portion of this was omitted and a cheapit 
effective substitute provided. A feature of the bur 
is an inverted periscope which shows from the street! 
contents of the basement. This, after some expermm 
with models, has proved an attraction to the neignlu 
hood. ‘The contract for the works was under £2,0¢. 


University College, Dublin. 

This drawing is one of a series that we are ab}! 
show by special permission of the architect, Mr. Ri) 
Butler, F.R.I.B.A., whose fine new collegiate builit 
was illustrated in our issues for November 12 andi! 
when descriptive particulars were given. = |i 


Examples of Louis XVI. Architecture. 

Here we have two excellent specimens of Louis 

work—one showing the adaptation of the style to.alb 

tecture on a small scale, and the other demonstratin! 
possibilities in relation to a big facade. ra 


Publishers’ Announcement 


The vublishers continue to receive complaints tha‘h 
Journal cannot be obtained at railway bookstalls. Ee 
newsagent can supply the paper if he desires to dé 
and readers are advised to place definite orders fc! 
With the cost of production so high as it is to-day. | 
impossible for publishers to print thousands of cd 
above their normal requirements simply to provide 
the possibility of casual demands at railway booksta’ 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDING, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


LAURENCE F. PECK AND W. LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY, ARCHITECTS. 
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London’s Housing Problem’ 


By W. R. DAVIDGE, F.R.1.B.A., Housing Commissioner for the London Area. 


{ elaborate calculations have been 
ade as to the shortage of houses at 
ssent time, the numbers varying 
0,000 to a million or more; the 
area extending in all directions, 
, fifteen miles from Charing Cross, 
_rather more than one-sixth of the 
Dilation of the country, so that a 
stimate of the needs of London 
‘ive at a result of anything from 
. ae upwards without counting 
vich will have to be rebuilt or re- 
ted. 
ffective population of London, of 
~extends in many cases consider- 
vond the limits of the Metropolitan 
istrict, and even for housing pur- 
e area of the London region has 
tended beyond this to include all 
urban districts, any part of which 
sithin the police area. 

the summary of the returns 
received from the local authori- 
‘rm D§8o), the need so far as the 
ies in London and Greater London 
mate it is approximately 60,000 
.and proposals are also under con- 
m for the clearing of 200 slum 
The investigation of these slum 
ll inevitably occupy a considerable 
‘but sooner or later they must be 
\ hand in a drastic manner. Apart 
m clearances, there are, of course, 
number of unfit houses which, 
1 they cannot be condemned at 
r must be reconstructed or put in 
je repair so soon as labour ‘is avail- 


Use of Existing Houses. 

-lition to these, owing to the con- 
hanging circumstances of London, 
e€ some thousands of large houses 


la from a paper read at the R.I.B.A., on 
\ November 17. 


still in good condition, but which will 
never again let as single houses for one 
family. Over 4,000 such empty houses 
have been recently inspected by the 
London Housing Board, and of these some 
1,500 were found to be suitable for conver- 
sion. The sub-division of such houses 
into tenements or flats is the only possible 
use to: which they can be put for habita- 
tion. 
Where are the Houses Wanted ? 

From time to time suggestions have 
been made for the creation of a number of 
new garden cities in the present agricul- 
tural areas on the fringe of Greater 
London. Following on the successful 
experiment of Letchworth, a second 
garden city is proposed near Welwyn, 
partly within the Hatfield rural district, 
and there can he no doubt that the imme- 
diate demand for houses in the London 
area ‘is sufficient to fill at least eight such 
garden cities even for residential use only. 
It should, of course, be remembered that 
the complete ideal of such a city is a self- 
contained industrial community. Such a 
proposal, to be successful, must, however, 
come from a central authority or a Public 
Utility Society able to command a con- 
siderable amount of capital. 

Foint Action by Local Authorities. 

A combination of local authorities could, 
of course, also secure the same results, and 
such a suggestion has in fact been made in 
a similar case of several important authori- 
ties in South-East London, and other cases 
of joint schemes are under consideration. 
One such example of authorities actually 
combining in a joint scheme would be 
worth a great deal to London at the 
present time, The necessary powers are 
provided by the Housing. Town Planning, 
etc., Act, 1910, but, so far as London is 
concerned, have not yet been tested. 


linance. 


Another important consideration, much 
to the fore at present, is the question ot 
finance. Where is the money to come 
from? The Treasury have laid down the 
rule that all authorities with a ratable 
value over £200,000 should be expected: to 
find their own capital. This is no doubt 
quite feasible in the case of many of the 
manufacturing cities of the Midlands and 
the North, but it cannot be denied that for 
the larger suburban authorities in the 
neighbourhood of London, the position is 
one of considerable difficulty, especially in 
the case of local authorities whose local 
rates are as high as 15s. or 16s. in the 
£. A Treasury Committee has, however, 
been set up to consider the question of 


housing finance, and it is hoped that a 


decision on this important matter will be 
reached at an early date. In certain 
quarters a special housing loan is sug- 
gested, and it is believed this would meet 
with popular favour. 


For authorities of less ratable value than 
£200,000 the position is much clearer, 
although even here it is expected that local 
authorities will raise their own resources 
as far as possible in order to prevent ex- 
cessive calls upon the funds of the Public 
Works Loan Board. 


The total amount to be expended in 
Greater London for housing purposes will 
probably be some £50,000,000, and it is 
essential, not only that the capital shall 
be carefully husbanded, but that interest 
charges and other annual outgoings shall 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Some discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Bernard Holland, J. B. Orr, Beres. 
ford Pite, S. D. Adishead, A. E. Richard- 
son, M. S. Briggs, and the President, Mr. 
John W. Simpson, took part. 
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BASEMENT AND GROUND-FLOOR PLANS OF NO. 141, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


ALBERT E. BULLOCK, A.R.I.B.A, ARCHITECT, 
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“ Abstract Architecture.” 

Once upon.a time a caliph of Baghdad 
awoke, having about him all the symptoms 
of a man who had on the previous night 
dined well but not wisely ; and, gazing out 
of the windows of his palace, he became 
suddenly dissatisfied with the architecture 
of his city. He thereupon traced some 
hieroglyphics upon a piece of paper—“a 
little vorticist effort ’’—which he sent to his 
official architects—Mahmud and Hasan, 
instructing them, under penalty of death, to 
commence the work by ten o’clock on the 
following morning, “and within a month 
a strange street transfigured the heart of 
the city.”’ It is impossible not to admire 
the expedition with which these building 
operations were executed, and to feel that 
such a caliph, as chairman of a dilatory 
housing committee, would do more to eli- 
minate the shortage of houses than the 
greatest Press stunt hitherto organised. 
But it is concerning the design of the 
houses that a feeling of grave mistrust 
exists. What is “a little vorticist effort ’’? 
And in seventy pages of Mr. Lewis’s bom- 
bastic writing no answer will be found to 
this important question. 

Mr, Wyndham Lewis, the typical publi- 
cist, lamentably ignorant of the subject 
about which he writes so pompously, crigs 
out for a new style, and because, hitherto, 
architects have been unable—just because 
they have known too much about their 
work—to supply this deficiency, he hurls 
invective at their heads, terminating his 
tirade with the advice that, “You must put 
the architect, as he drags out his 
miserable, if well-paid, life to-day, into the 
dustbin azd close the lid.’’ The italics are 
Mr. Lewis’s. This job at least is to be 
undertaken efficiently, and, so bitter is he, 
that if the dustbin had a lock it is certain 
that Mr. Lewis would turn the key and 
throw it into the river. 

That someone is to design and erect 
buildings, however, even Mr. Lewis 
admits, and he suggests that such designs 
shall be the outcome of a new and glorious 
partnership. “TI have thought of a way 
out for the architect,” states the author 
with all modesty. “It has often been sug- 
gested of late that the architect might 
become a branch of the engineering indus- 
try. But why should he take all his bric- 
a-brac shop over to that clean, fresh, erect 
institution across the road? Rather let 
the engineer and the painter fix up a meet- 
ing and talk over the sadly-involved affairs 
of this decayed concern, which is, of all 
the scandals in the Art world, the most 
scandalous and discreditable.”’ 

But the real scandal, however, of which 
the persevering reader is all too soon made 
aware, is in the overwhelming ignorance 
of the public in matters concerning archi- 
tecture, and in this respect Mr. Lewis is, 
indeed, most emphatically no exception. 
Strangely enough, he realises ‘how depen- 
dent the architect is upon the co-operation 
of the public, for he begins his chapter, 

Architecture,” with the following admis- 
sion: “Architecture is the weakest of the 
arts, In so far as it is the most dependent 
on the collective sensibility of its period 
It is so involved, on the other hand, in 
utility, and so much a portion of public life 
that it is far more helpless than painting 
and literature in the face of public indif- 
ference.’’ These are indeed werds of wi’s- 
dom, and it might with some justification 
have been expected that one uttering them 
would at least have made himself conver- 
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sant with some of the past achievements 
of the art which he concerns himself in 
denouncing so vehemently; but no; our 
author is content with vague generalisa- 
tions, and! he betrays his ignorance at each 
utterance. “A street like Regent Street,” 
we are told, “should be worked out in the 
smallest detail, It should not grow like a 
weed, without forethought, meaning, or 
any agency but the drifting and accident 
of commerce.” Thus our vorticist alludes 
to one of the most comprehensive town- 
planning schemes of the early nineteenth 
century ; but worse follows: “‘ Almost any 
painter, sculptor, or designer will 
agree with you that Cheapside, Picca- 
dilly, Russell Square, Marylebone Road, 
are thoroughly dull and insignificant 
masses of brickwork, laid out according to 
no coherent plan, bestially vulgar in their 
details of ornament, and in every way fit 
for instant demolishment.” Burlington 
House and the Ritz Hotel are “dull and 
insignificant masses of  Obrickwork.’’ 
Russell Square is “bestially vulgar in its 
ornament” and “laid out according to no 
coherent plan.” Such statements as these 
tend to render valueless whatever frag- 
ments of wisdom may lurk here and there 
amidst Mr. Lewis’s apocalyptic sentences. 
Much as the architect requires and 
desires genuine criticism to stimulate him, 
he can have no use for such vapid vitupera- 
tion, founded as it so obviously is upon 
utter ignorance. As with a particular 
building, so with the art of architecture, it 
cannot rest upon the instability of a 
vortex, but its foundations must stand 
firmly and securely upon scholarship and 
tradition, upon the immutable laws of 
logic and reason, upon a respect for the 
limitations imposed by the particular 
materials employed and the functions to 
be performed by each particular building. 
We may, therefore, proudly reply to the 
title of Mr. Lewis’s book, “Architects ! 
Where is Your Vortex?” that we fortu- 
nately do not possess one. Fi) Ab: 


‘Architects! Where is Your Vortex?” By 
Wyndham Lewis. Published by The Egoist, Ltd., 
22, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. Price 3s, net. 


ARCHITECTURAL FELICITATIONS. 


The following telegram was sent by Mr. 
John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., to the 
Liverpool Society of Architects on the 
occasion of a dinner given on November 17 
to their overseas members of His Majesty’s 
Forces. 

Taliesin Rees, President, 
Society of Architects. 

Salutations and brotherly greetings to 
you and your guests from the President 
and Council of the Royal Institute. Hearty 
congratulations to those who have fought 
and returned in safety. Your gathering 
symbolises the reunion of our profession 
and the beginning of new activity. Accept 
our cordial wishes for success and pro- 
sperity of the Liverpool Society of Archi- 
tects. 


Liverpool 


SIMPSON, President. 


Mr. Taliesin Rees, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., 
President of the Liverpool Society, replied 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. President, 

Many thanks for your very kind tele- 
gram, which was much appreciated. I 
wired you last night a reply which I hope 
you received. We drank to your health, 
and I am sure you would have been greatly 
pleased if you had heard the way in which 
it was received. Kind regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. TALIESIN REES« 


1919. | 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Architectural Education—A Cr 


and a Programme. 
To the Editors of THE ARCH 
JOURNAL, 

Sirs,—I am glad'to see in your 
of the 19th inst. that Mr. Paul \ 
house, chairman of the Institute Bo 
Architectural Education, has repli 
letter to my article on architectural | 
tion, which appeared in the Joury 
October 29, and in which I critiej 
Institute’s policy in educational m| 
In your next issue I should like 
with the arguments advanced }y 
Waterhouse. LIONEL B. BUDI 


4 
TrH 


Concise Costing for Housing. 

To the Editors of THE ARCHITE 
JOURNAL, q 

Sirs,—As one who has had expe 
in the question of costs in conne 
housing, I am very interested in t 
now ‘appearing in your Journal 
Sumner Smith appears to strike a 
in connection with bills of quant 
far as they relate to housing, andI 
some system as outlined by hi 
welcomed by architects and builde 
present method! of cube, superficie 
and number appears to be reduc 
Smith to “number’’ only. This 
when it comes to the question o 
materials, would be a great adva 
vided the bills of quantities are 
in so accurate a manner as to 
upon by builders, One advan 
be that a contractor could enter 
tracts for all the materials requ 
diately he received instructions to 
with the work, thus saving much tim 
in these days money also. Bills of 
tities on Mr. Smith’s system 
extremely useful, if, as I presume 
poses, such items as roof timbe 
etc., were set forth in their exact lent 
I shall look forward to succeeding 
with interest. 


The Society of Architects am 
Housing Schemes. 
To the Editors of THE ARCE 
JOURNAL. 
Sirs,—The attention of the 
Architects was recently drawn to 
of the Housing Department of 
Government Board for Ireland ¥ 
to the employment of architec 
authorities for the purpose 0 
schemes under the above Act, wh 
vided for the formation of a panel ¢ 
tects limited to members of the 4 
or of the R.I.A., Ireland. 
As such an Order, if not exte 
have debarred those mem 
Society of Architects who are no 
of either one of the institutions 
from being included in the p: 
Society took the matter up with t 
Government Board for Ireland, 
agreed that all members of t 
practising in Ireland may m 
tion to be included in the p 
names of several members of th 
who would have been excluded un 
order as it stands have already been 
to the panel, Sf 
The Society’s view is that pub 
| 


rT 
t 


tectural appointments should be. 
all architects possessing the requitt 
fessional qualifications, seeimg © 
existing architectural body has the 
polv of such members of the profes: 
its registers. ; 
(C. MCARTHUR BUTLER, sect 
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cise Costing for Housing, Based on an Improved System of 


Quantity Surveying 
By T. SUMNER SMITH, M.Q.S A 
(Continued from No. 


ms NEA SPN Ge 


1298, page 637.) 


gis a synopsis of Mr. Smith's preceding articles, which appeared in our issues for November 12and 19: Defects of ordinary 


tuantities ; schedule of delailed costs of coltages ; 


lack of standard method of taking 


off quantities ; estimating on ordinary bills 


isadvantages, simplicity of estimating on practical and scientific quantities, based on recommendation of Ti udor Walters’s sreporl, 


ample; use of method in ordering 


chedule of costs for cottages and 
schedule of relative value of the 
jaterials and labour, although they 
same results, are computed upon 
mt basis. In one case it is the 
cost of 140 houses of several 
whilst in the other case the 
$s are computed from a block of 
tages of one type, and the labour 
uted from three blocks, each of 
ymprise four cottages of the same 
that for materials. One of these 
f cottages was built in the winter 
during very bad weather, another 
summer months during very dry 
, and the third in the autumn 
| therefore the labour gives an 
for ord.nary working conditions. 


Scientific Costing. 
udor Walters’s Report lays great 
pon the question of costing, as 
‘ound on page 49, paragraph 176, 
‘is stated: ‘ That the up-to-date 
;of business organisation, scien- 
ting, standardi-ation, etce., which 


een found effective in other 
es are applicable with due 
ents to the cottage building 
“8; and again on page 77, 


dh 347, ‘It isclear that a complete 
f costing and accountancy will 
extra clerical labour, but we are 


eof the cost of each group of 
erected, which such system will 
ore the contractor and those for 
re may be working, will lead to 
ies in comparison with which the 
y clerical work will be negligible.” 


| hac over 20 years’ Goer 
ace as a quantity surveyor, have 
careful study of or ganisation and 
¢ costing, and my experience has 
that a proper and scientific system 
ng and accountancy is little or no 
stly than an indifferent or lacka- 
_kind, and that the benefits far 
h any consideration against its 
1. In the example given of the 
‘cottage building, the cost of the 
work was 2°96 per cent ot the 
st of the works, which is less than 
rally believed to be the case and 
S approximately 5 per cent. In 
articular instance, under my 
e and direction for and on behalf 
in conjunction with Messrs. John 
Sons and Co., Ltd., a complete 
of organisation, costing, and 
ancy was installed with the 
1 of Mr. Raymond Unwin, the 
‘t, who in acknowledgment of 
documents wrote: “The system 
‘eat Queensferry always seemed 
a very good and complete one.” 
* quantity of statistics and data 
: and schedule form which has 
strived from this source could be 


goods and checking accounts ; 
of reiative value in cost of labour and materials for cottages. 


given, but it is generally unwise to use 
data or formula unless the basic principles 
upon which they have been computed are 
known. It is by far the safest plan to 
compile your own data, which should be 
computed by a simple method, so as not 
to require too great a strain or effort to 
understand, and so as to reduce the 
risk of miscalculation in their application. 

That builders are aware of the 
necessity of good organisation and 
scientific costing is evident by the report 
ot the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industries submitted to and approved 
at the annual meeting, which states: 
‘Some simple but generally applicable 
scheme of costing and accountancy was 
not only essential but possible; and the 
Building Trades’ Council should promote 
a scheme or schemes which will fulfil 
the conditions of simplicity, ze. not too 
unwieldy or detailed to be available and 
useful for prompt results, elasticity, and 
accuracy.” 


The subject of organisation, scientific 


how contracts may be easily squared up and adjusted; schedule 
These articles are copyright. 


briefly, would require a treatise of its 
own. My object here is to show the 
importance it occupies or should occupy in 
cottage-building, if economies are to be 
effected. Practical and scientific bills of 
quantities would reduce the working 
expenses; give the exact quantities ot 
materials required in the form in which 
they are ordered and best understood, 
and would eliminate risk and speculation. 
They would also encourage the collection 
of data, with the result that estimates of 
labour would become an exact science 
and a necessity. Labour is, with one 
exception, the only poiut upon which the 


contractor is in competition, and good 
organisation, scientific costing, and 


accountancy should ensure him against 
loss or risk. The one exception is that 
of buying to the best advantage and even 
this would be fostered in the interest of 
the contractor to secure work or more 
profit. 
Economical Building. 
A thorough knowledge of the values of 


costing, andaccountancy, evenif dealt with materials and labour is essential for 
Schedule of Labour employed in Cottage Construction. 
Table A. Table B. 
Ratio in per- | Ratio to Total Cost of | Ratio (in value) of 
centage of Cottages, Labour. 
7 ie 2 | tume D || = q 
Kinds of Labour. | occupied. Percentage. Approx, || Percentage, Approx. 
Each | Each |} Each | Each | Value | Each | Each | Value 
Kind. | Trade. || Kind. Trade. per £. || Kind, |Trade.| per £. 
1. Excavating. | Sieaese eden| ee a de Soak 
a. Gangers ee Se Hea | | 10 | | || 23 | 
beslabo trecs sme eeee. er eoc29) | ard Zain 1:40! lee die59 6) all Zl AS | 84 
2. Drainage. | | | | 
a. Gangers rp dete oo a “24 | ett! || 23 
b. Drainers ... A a si Bh || 16 | erro: 
ee Labourers... = tie lcs page| mop "$8 | P| | aetna | | 48 
3. Concreting. || |] | | | 
an Gangers) “i.5 ses Ba a "32> | | 14 | 32 
b. Labourers... — 2. +e|| AAO a3 ls 70) e184 | 42 || 3°73 4:05 | 93 
4. Bricklaying. 
a. Foreman Bricklayers ... | “80 “49 | 1:08 
be Bricklayers 15°10 7°85 | 37*29 \| 
c. Apprentice Bricklayers” 42 04 | +10 
d. Scaffolders Feel) occ || 1°38 | | || 3°03 | | 
e, Labourers .. we eee ows 19°82 |) 39°38 |] 7°50.) 17°26 || 3| 54 || 16°51 | 38°01 || Ihe cules 
5. Carpentry and ryenery: | | | 
a. General Foreman te al 27 18 | +39 | 
b. Shop Manager ‘ 5] 33) Col "81 | | 
c. Shop Foreman ... f SNe osu | 17 | | “38 || | 
d. Foreman Machini-t *26 | ay yas | 
e. Charge Hand 45 *25 56 | 
f. Machinist ae u 1:40 is: 1°60 
g. Assistant Machinist... i “57 06 | “14 
h. Apprentice Machinist ... .| “39 "05 | A i | 
i. Sawyer , a os “tf "28 | jj 43 *29 | || 
j. Assistant Sawyer 5% Pe as | 04 | 08 
k. Joiners at Shop .. e fe 8°65 4°50 9:90 
1. Apprentice Joiners a = “58 “04 10 | 
m. Labourers we 86 | °27 60 
n. Foreman Joiner on erection Fi *84 | coy | atone! | 
o. Joiners on erection sal) 13°47 7°01 | | 15°42 | 
p. Labourers on erection.., A 2:7 24 SdeOn | 1:05 | 15°52 ' eon 7 pe Neh | 6 | 10 
6. Slating. | 
a. Slater : re aD BE “56 29 ‘64 
baslaters;Mateme sec) lee-|| $090) ))) bale 29 58 || 14 64. | 1°28 3 
22 Se 
7. Plumbing. | | | 
a. Foreman Plumber “27 S17 37 
bs Plumbers... : 2°16 112 2°48 
c. Plumber’s Improver ee 06 | 02 03 | 
d. Plumber’s Boy ... Us Seat ete ‘07 ‘16 | 
euLabooreretae) S500 o | 2. 1 795) 389 36. | 1°74 4 “79 | 3°83 4 
8. Plastering. j {| | 
a. Foreman Plasterer & Painter “42 | 26 | soe 
he Pinsteteres, |. peetniee:.:\| 5°8E | 3°02 6°65 | 
c. Scaffolders : “98 “42 298" | | 
d, Labourers ... .|]__3°30 | 10°54] 1-25 | 4:95 | 1/0 || 2:75 | 10°894 2\| 2 
9, Painting, | | ' 
Painters ea eae 2°27 3 | 24 2°32 || 34 
100 541] £0 | 9{1 | 100% || £1 | 0! 0 
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664 
Schedule of Cost of Materials for Cottages. 
Table A. ‘Lable B. 
Ratio to Total Cost of | Ratio (in value) of 
Wateriala Cottages. | Materials. 
; Approx. | Approx, 
Percentage. | value | Percentage. value 
per £. | per £. 
1, Drain Pipes, etc. | S| s. | d. ] &|s.| 4d 
a. Glazed drain pipes "33 | 
b. Gulley traps oy Pe 08 | 
c. Field drain pipes ... see “06 
“47 1} 1:00 25 
2. Cement and Lime, | 
a. Portland cement ... a tS sos oer g! 
b, Hydraulic lime “20 
Cy atime meee “35 | 
2:26 52 481 | 11} 
3. Broken Bricks, Sand, etc. | 
a. Broken bricks vate ses ae “45 | 
b, Sand sec anaes PAE es | WE | 
CirAShes!e wats swum ss ao | 
d. Granite chippings... : || 
te 1-96 43 418 10 
4. Common Building Bricks, etc. 
a. Common bricks Fe ad oS | 
b. Firebricks eC pane I 
ce. Terra-cotta air bricks ‘07 
d. Galvanised cavity tiles ... 05 | 
e. Chimney pots Bue “OL 
f. Bitumen damp course ; ‘22 || 
g. Breeze partition blocks ... “62 
9:2 P05 20:29 4) 08 
5. Manufactured Timbers. 
a. Joists, roof spars, etc. 9°69 1) 114 20°54 I 4) 14 
6. Manufactured Joinery. 
a. Carpentry ... em ee me ODS | 
b. Joinery sve ag Sea ie pa 0°05 | 
c. “Slate” battens ... rae se “35 | 
d. “Plaster” laths ... ; 99 i 
—_ 10-92 2| 2 23°17 a) Ste 
7. Slates. 1°60 33 3-41 84 
8. Castings. 
a, Cast iron register grates, mantels, 
kitchenranges, including back boilers 1°98 
b. Cast iron manhole covers, frames and | 
stepirons .., 5 ath a ne “04 
c. Cast iron rainwater goods and soil | 
pipes ... aes Si ae Sif | 
d. Iron skylight af 09 || 
e. Cistern brackets .., ‘01 | 
Wrot Iron, 
f. Gutter bolts and nuts ‘01 } 
g. Wrot-Iron hangers 05 
hye Hip irons) ha: a, ap “01 | 
i, Wrot-iron tubes and fittings 18 | 
Steel, | 
j. Steel bars for concrete lintels ... 05 | 
C ©2327 
. Cisterns, etc. dig 74 bed gee 
a. Galvanised cisterns Ba “41 
b. Galvanised cylinders ‘ ES “41 | 
c. Galvanised washing coppers ... ‘75 
10, Metal Goods. tee 34 te : 
a. Locks, etc, ° Pe 1:02 
b. Butt hinges ... <a Ae 
c. Screws - sep ore ss ‘07 
d. Nails ee. F ne cH fi ‘79 
e. Brass unions and ferrules sos 05 
f. Brass taps is ae Piles “06 
g. Brass gratings to sinks .,. on sf “OL 
h. Steel clips Ex ae “01 
i, Galvanised chains, and pulls ,., ae “01 
9 : a ~4 | 
11, Lead Pipes, Sheet Lead, ete. ou 38 oe, | zs 
a, Sheet Lead ... ace 5 ae Ins “11: 
b. Lead pipes ... ¥ sa +83 
c. Plumbers’ solder ... ae o22, 
d. Lead “‘S” traps ¢ “03 
12, Sanitary Earthenware, etc. 4 24 a ; 
a. Cane glazed sinks... ai oe Ane "18 
b. Baths, with taps, wastes and 
overflows se “4 nes see “62 | 
c. W.C. basins with seats, bolts and | 
nuts, and rubber stops .., A 23 | 
d. Rubber cones and copper wire 01 | 
e. Flushing cisterns .., ah ‘ VAN 
1 : 
13. Glue, Oil, Hair and Putty, etc. ee % ae 6 
a. VTarred gaskin ,,, ch 01 
b. Cow hair a 16 
c. Creosote “O1 
d. Benzoline .., at oF wad ‘01 
e. Oil putty ine es oe ne 07 
f, Red lead putty ‘01 
g. Redlead cement ,,.. Rae nee ‘O01 
h. Oak bobbins ~ nae ay 01 
hy EINES Fs age a tn Sel: ‘01 
j. Sand Paper ... ‘01 | 
31 03 64 1 
14. Glass, 37 7 78 - 
15, Paint, Varnish, etc. | 
a. Distemper,etc.  ... : "10 
b. Pigments and oils Z $27, 
c. Carbolineum af 06 
d. Varnish Af ; 02 
e. Brunswick black 03 
. a ry 
16, Sundries, Mg " i 24 
a. Concrete flags wee ; 04 
b. Wire guards and gauze es *02 
c. Wood covers to Baths aa “31 | 
oe Soa cae 3 0 eS 2 
es roe Pe 100% Ait 01700 
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economical building. From a , 
analysis of materials used 
construction of cottages erected a 
Royal I have grouped togett 
kinds shown in table on this page 
A schedule on the lines sh 
absolutely essential and necessar 
considering the saving that in 
effected by the substitution of o 
of material for another. Tak 
whole of the materials under gr 
common building bricks, ete.—the 
out at 9°52 per cent. of the tot 
approximately 1s. 1ozd. in 
Assuining a case in which a cottag 
cost £600 to build, the total cost. 
group of materials would am 
(1s. 103d. xX 600 =) £57 3s. 9d, 4 
be evident that some portion onl) 
sum would be saved, everythi 
being equal. Again, the colu| 
Table B show the relation in 4 
each group. In the example gi’ 
ratio (in value) represents 20°29 
of the value of materials, equal 4 
in the 4, and in studying econom 
use of materials we have by this m 
excellent guide as to what materi 
be substituted or omitted to pr 
saving in cost. I have shown tha 
worked out at 45°41 per cent. of t 
cost. The schedule on page 663 ¢ 
proportion of time occupied |} 
section of Jabour, the ratio in per 
and value of labour in each trad 
total cost, and the ratio in percent 
value of labour in each trade in| 
to cost of “labour.” . | 
This schedule of labour is a | 
guide to the study of labour co 
gives the proportionate amount 
occupied by each section of labour 
trade. Taking Group 4, “Brick 
it was ascertained that the time ¢ 
by those engaged in this trade ai 
to 39.38 per cent. of the whole, an 
sented 17.26 per cent. of the cost, 
approximately 3s. 5%4d. in the 
columns showing ratio (in value) o 
give it as 38.01 per cent. of the) 
labour, equal to appro ae 
in the £. By this it will be & 
“bricklayer”? is the most om 


are 


labour in cottage-building, and 
“carpenters’ and joiners’ work,” 
trades alone account for 71.02 per 
the time, and represent 32.78 per 
the cost, equal to approximately ¢ 
in the £. Another trade occupying 
percentage of time is plasterin, 
amounts to 10.51 per cent., and re 
4.95 per cent. of the cost, equal 
mately rs. in the £. | 
It will be apparent that by scient 
ing schedules could be compiled g 
detail the cost of each kind of mate 
its labour cost, and great advan 
be gained. 
Data for materials and labou 
that outlined may be made use of 
purpose of checking estimates. 
consider a case in which the valud 
materials has been ascertained Or 1! 
—say, £300, which we will take t 
sent 47.15 per cent. of the cost. W 
at the total by the following propo 
sum: As 47.15 per cent.: 100 per ‘ 
£300: the -total’ cost = 10g 
47.15 = approximately £636 5s. 4d 
this it is possible to acertain approx 
the value of any particular class 
rial, and the value of any sect 
labour. 


(To be continued ). 
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\USING OF CROFTERS. 


{cottish Board of Health have been 
“hat are the obligations on local 
lies under the Housing Acts to pro- 
juses for crofters. In a Circular 
'T.P. No. XI, ro19, issued recently, 
wd state that there appears to 
| doubt that crofters come 
}he expression “working classes,” 
the local authority will be respon- 
‘der the Housing, Town Planning, 
‘ytland), Act of 1919 for the provi- 
any houses required for crofters in 
at of these houses not being other- 
vided. In view of the peculiari- 
iching to crofter tenure, the Board 
hat there are considerable difficul- 
nd objections to the houses being 
/at the instance of the local autho- 
id they have been in consultation 
(> Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
+h the object of arriving at a work- 
icy that will meet the exceptional 
tances. 


ne information of the local autho- 
sonnection with the preparation of 
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their scheme under Section 1 of the Act it 
is stated that the Board consider that 
meantime houses required for crofters 
should be provided by the crofters them- 
selves with the aid of loans and materials 
on the terms set forth in the Circular issued 
to local authorities on August 29, 1919, by 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
While the ultimate responsibility for the 
erection of houses will rest on the local 
authority in the event of the crofters not 
availing themselves of these offers, the 
Scottish Board of Health would meantime 
be prepared to give favourable considiera- 
tion to any scheme which is presented 
under Section 1 of the above Act, even 
though provision is not made for any 
houses required for crofters, on the under- 
standing that should the necessary houses 
mot be provided by the crofters, the local 
authority will at a later date when required 
by the Board amplify their scheme to 
include these houses. 

In the Circular referred to the Board of 
Agriculture invited the co-operation of the 
local authority to secure that the offers 
made by them will be largely taken advan- 
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tage of, and it is suggested that the assist- 
ance to be given by the local authority 
might best be given in the following direc- 
tions : 

(1) In order to arrive at a proper appre- 
ciation of the problem in detail, the local 
authority should take steps to ascertain 
from records already in their possession 
and by such further enquiry as may be 
necessary the approximate numbers of— 

(a) New houses required for crofters in 
the district (including houses needed to re- 
place existing uninhabitable houses that 
are so defective as to make it impracticable 
to reconstruct them), and 

(b) Existing defective houses of crofters 
in the district that are capable of being 
made habitable. 

(2) The local authority should thereupon 
communicate with the individual crofters, 
pointing out the defective condition of 
their houses, and informing them of the 
arrangements whereby they may obtain 
assistance from the Board of Agriculture 
towards the erection of new houses or the 
repair of existing ones. As far as practic- 
able the crofters might be interviewed 
personally or collectively and the position 
explained to them. They should also be 
informed that, unless they take active steps 
to remedy the defective condition of their 
houses the local authority will have no 
alternative but to put in operation their 
powers under the Housing Acts. 

Local authorities of crofting areas will 
furnish a report to the Scottish Board of 
Health by February 19, 1920, showing 
what action they have taken on the lines 
suggested. 


A MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
The very dignified memorial window 
illustrated on this page has been presented 


by Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, late Governor-General of 
Canada, to St. Bartholomew’s Church, 


Ottawa, in memory of those members of 
his Canadian Staff who died for their 
country in the Great War, 1914-1918. It 
was designed and painted by Miss W. M. 
Geddes at Miss Purser’s glass works in 
Dublin, and was unveiled in Ottawa by 
the Prince of Wales. 

The subject is the welcoming of a slain 
warrior by soldier-saints, champions, and 
angels. The warrior comes from the left, 
armed, and wrapped in a crimson cloak, 
carrying a broken spear; he is conducted 
by St. Raphael, the guardian of travellers, 
and by St. Gabriel, the Angel of the Re- 
surrection, There is behind them an Angel 
of Death in dark clothing, with a cup in 
his hand, and an Angel of Peace above. 
These figures are in the left-hand light. 
In the middle light, meeting them, are SS: 
Longinus, Sebastian, and Martin, with 
banners in their hands, and above them 
St. Michael the Archangel, with a sceptre 
and a sword; and in the right-hand light 
are St. Edmund, Joan of Arc, and St. 
Louis, with banners, and St. George on 
horseback, The acts and martyrdoms of 
the soldier-saints are shown on. their 
banners. 

In the backgrounds of all three lights 


D-ie Y 
ar te a 
a 


4 
"tLe 


are knights of King Arthur, on horseback, 
carrying banners painted with their ex- 
ploits or emblems. The Knights of the 
Holy Grail are accompanied by angels; 
Sir Gawaine by ladies he ‘‘ fought for in 
righteous quarrel,”’ 

Miss Geddes is to be congratulated on 

MEMORIAL WINDOW IN ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, OTTAWA. having produced a design appropriate to 
; its purpose and carried out in the true 
DESIGNED AND PAINTED BY MISS W. M. GEDDES sp'rit of the medium employed. 
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The 


New Premises for Walton-on-Naze 
Yacht Club. 
New premises are to be erected at Wal- 
ton-on-Naze for the Walton-on-Naze and 
Frinton Yacht Club. 


Beckenham War Memorial. 
Beckenham has decided to erect a large 
cottage hospital and a sculptured monu- 
ment as its war memorial. 


Proposed Hanley Statue. 
It is proposed to erect on an existing 
‘‘island ”’ site in front of the Hanley Town 


Hall a statue to the late Major Cecil 
Wedgwood, D.S.O. 


Convalescent Home for Hertfordshire 
County Council. 

A proposal of the Hertfordshire County 
Council to purchase a children’s convales- 
cent home at St. Leonards-on-Sea has 
been sanctioned. 


Welsh University Memorial. 

It is proposed to erect a North Wales 
Heroes’ Memorial in connection wth the 
new buildings which are being added to 
the North Wales University College, 
Bangor. 


Glasgow War Memorial. 
Designs will shortly be approved in 
Glasgow for a monument in the form of a 
war memorial to be erected in the groundls 
of the Glasgow Academy. A sum _ of 
£20,000 is aimed at, and over £12,000 is 
already subscribed, 


Historic House as Cinema. 

One of three fine houses in Chichester 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren is 
being converted into a picture theatre. The 
other two have been taken over by the 
County Education Committee and the 
Westhampnett Rural District Council re- 
spectively. 


Stock Exchange Memorial. 

A fund is being raised to erect a 
memorial to the members and clerks of 
the Stock Exchange who lost their lives in 
the war. It has been suggested that the 
memorial should be set up within the 
Stock Exchange, and the estimated cost 
would be about £10,000. 


Architectural Partnership. 

Mr. Walter H. Brierley, of 13, Lendal, 
York, has taken into partnership Mr. J. 
Hervey Rutherford, who has been with 
him as chief assistant for eighteen years. 
The firm will practise under the title of 
Messrs. Walter H. Brierley and J. Hervey 
Rutherford. 


The Aldwych Site. 

In regard to the Aldwych site which is 
being let at £55,000 a. year to the Bush 
Company, the L.C.C. proposes as a con- 
dition that not less than £750,000 shall be 
spent on the buildings, and that application 
may be made for liquor licences in respect 
of a café, hotel, or theatre if any be 
erected. 

Reconstruction. 

Lieut.-Colonel Percy C. Burton, chair- 
man of P. C. Burton and Co., Ltd., adver- 
tisers’ service agents, of London, who was 
recently demobilised, has written an inspir- 
ing little booklet on “ Reconstruction,”’ 
which shows an angle of vision little 
thought of by the business man. Lieut.- 
Colonel Burton is an ardent reformer and 
idealist, who has the knack of seeing the 
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Week’s News from Far and Near 


ing Exhibition, that the Housing an, 


point of view of the practical man of busi- 
ness. A spirit of optimism runs through 
his message. Messrs. Burton and Co. will 
be pleased to send copies to any business 
man. 


Memorial Cross for Stoke Bishop. 


At a public meeting at Stoke Bishop, it 
was decided to erect a war memorial cross, 
to be executed in Stancliffe stone. The 
cross will measure some 17 ft. in height. 
Four panels will be inscribed with the 
names of the fallen. Mr. W. H. Watkins, 
FoR. UB Ais tuerarcaiiect, 


Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Soctety. 

At a meeting of the Architectural Cnafts- 
men’s Society in Glasgow a lecture on 
“Housing” was delivered by Mr. A. 
Davidson. Mr. James Muir, president, 
occupied the chair. The lecturer dealt 
with the housing problem from the point 
of view of utility, and showed lantern 
slides of houses already erected. 


Compulsory Acquisition of Land for 

flousing. 

A general housing memorandum, No. 
11, has been issued by the Ministry of 
Health with regard to the compulsory 
acquisition of land for housing. Intima- 
tion is given of the procedure to be 
adopted in the making of a compulsory 
order and application to the Minister for 
confirmation, and the procedure subse- 
quent to the confirmation of the order. 
The memorandum also gives the Notice to 
Treat, which is sent by the Clerk to the 
local authority, to all persons having or 
claim*ng any interest in the land to be 
compulsory acquired; the form of claim 
by the owner for compensation from the 
local authority ; and the notice of entry, 
which states the authorities’ intention of 
taking possession of the property upon 
the expiration of fourteen days from the 
service of the notice upon the owner. 


Barcelona Fatr. 

An international fair is to be held at 
Barcelona from May 15 to 30, 1920, and 
in each succeeding year. The fair is open 
to business men and wholesale buyers of 
all countries, and exhibitors will have the 
benefit of facilities for transport, and of 
modified Customs duties. The exhibits 
include electricity, building construction, 
and decoration. Application for certifi- 
cates of admission and details of transport, 
customs duties, etc., should be addressed 
to La Direccion General de la Feria 
de Barcelona, Fernando 30, Barcelona, 
before January 15. 


Federation of British Industries. 

The following appointments were made 
at the annual meeting of the Federation of 
British Industries: President, Mr. W. 
Peter Rylands, of Rylands Bros., Ltd_, 
Warrington ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
Godfrey Isaacs, Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd. ; Philip Lockhart, W. and 
A. Bates, Ltd., Leicester ; and Sir William 
Pearce, M.P., Association of British 
Chemical manufacturers. In addition the 
seven retiring vice-presidents were re- 
elected. Sir Vincent Caillard relinquished 
his position as president on the termina- 
tion of his year of office. 


Rebuilding London. 
Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, secretary of the 


‘National Housing and Town Planning 


Council, stated, at the Whitechapel Hous- 


Planning Council propose, folloy 
conference of all the local author; 
Greater London, to be held ear} 
month, to set up a special comm 
submit to the people of London ac 
hensive housing and town planning 
dealing with the slums, and the d 
ment of the suburbs and the evolu’ 
new transit facilities and kindred 
tions. Housing reformers are agre 
said, that the minimum standar 
proper family home is that of a : 
house, with bath and an ample 
standing in an estate properly plan’ 


Ypres War Memorial. 
The War Office announces th 
Battle Exploit Memorials Committ, 
under consideration the question 
memorial to the troops of the — 
Empire who fought at Ypres. Q 
were recently asked in the Belgiar 
ber regarding the action to tal 
Ypres, the reason for the delay in 
ing the plans for its resto: 
which of the ruins it was propo 
serve. The Belgian Minist 


‘Interior repled that the town aut 


had been late in passing the 
restoration. He also said that on 
last an official meeting. took p 
representatives of the Belgian 
ment, local town authorities of Ypr 
the British War Office Commi 
Battle Exploit Memorials, and | 
liminarv measures have been tak 
protect the Cloth Hall, the Cath 
the adjoining houses from d 
These ruins in their actual state, 
being an eloquent testimony of Te 
barbarity, will remain a place of pi 
age. 


"Supply 


Arrangements have been me 
which persons building house 


of Government 


building materials through the ] 
Building Materials Supply, who 
supplying materials required fo 
aided schemes. The following o 
will apply: A certificate must 
from the clerk of the local aw 
housing commissioner of the 
Health in whose district the h 
be erected to the effect that (a) Th 
rial is required for the purpose of 
or improving houses for the 
classes ; (b) the development, desig! 
construction are such as, having reg 
the standards laid down by t / 
of Health, the local authority or C 
sioner approve ; (c) the houses proj 
be erected are needed, and the 
of the same in the manner pro 
to that extent relieve the pro 
building by the local authority. 
tion of the contract of sale will 
purchaser enters into a written 
ing to use the materials forth’ 
sole purpose of erecting or 1 
houses for the working classes. 
tion for the purchase of building n 
should be made to the Director 0! 
ing Materials Supply, Ministry 0 
tions, Caxton House, Tothill Stree! 


culars and copies of the ce 
undertaking required, It is 
that this arrangement will ena 
to effect a saving of 5 per cent. ¢ 
rials. 


ROADS AND TRANSPORT 
AND PUBLIC WORKS 


EXHIBITIONS. 


|hursday last the Roads and Trans- 
yngress and Exhibition, organised 
County Councils Association, and 
blic Works Exhibition were offi- 
ypened at the Agricultural Hall, 
., by Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of 
fort. Conferences are being held 
n matters of vital importance to 
uthorities, and a number of inte- 
papers are being read by well- 
» Government and municipal offi- 
In view of the prominence now 
given to housing, arrangements 
en made for a conference to be held 
| subject on November 27 and 28 by 
‘titution of Municipal and County 
ters. Over one hundred firms are 
a at the exhibitions, which cover 
arge range of materials used in the 
‘g and allied trades. Following are 
ines of some of the more important 
vho have stands, accompanied by a 
‘ticulars of their exhibits: 

sta, Ltd., show samples of three- to 
_ Venesta birch, made with water- 
cement, and other grades of ply 
‘including three-ply alder, Siberian 
1 oak, lime and pine, etc. 

Limmer and Trinidad Lake 
it Co., Ltd., show their asphalt 
in paving blocks, etc. 

Lert and Pitt, Ltd., and T. L. Smith 
‘hibit a concrete and tar macadam 
‘a concrete mixing plant, and a hand 
‘or concrete or tar macadam. 

-” Marketing Co., Ltd., show 
lee of bitumen for roads. 

re stand of the Ransome-verMehr 
very Co., Ltd., are stone dryer and 
adam mixers, concrete mixers, con- 
arts, etc. 

exhibit of Kerner-Greenwood and 
d., consists chiefly of apparatus and 
to demonstrate the practical appli- 
of Pudlo. 

@ equipment of all kinds, including 
tables, filing cabinets, etc., are 
at the stand of Shannon, Ltd. 

hin, Johnson, and Co., Ltd., 
strate the effects produced by some 
ners finishing, and decora- 


aterials, 

‘Townmead Construction Co., Ltd., 
hibiting samples of “Westrumite 
isphalte” and damp-course ; a piece 
which has had about six years’ hard 
nda sample after about three years’ 
‘re also shown. 

Particulars are provided at the 
velating to “Winget” outfit of con- 
aachinery, including block-making 
‘eS, concrete mixers, crushers, and 
‘breakers, concrete roofing, tile 
les, etc, 

t Cement, Ltd., show their cement 
-onforms to the requirements of the 
| Standard Specification, and which 
As no added material intended to 
4 Pore filler or water repellent. 
Standard Wooden House planned 
Ministry of Health and Boulton and 
1 conjunction is to be seen at the 
ion, : 

‘son and W. and B. Cowan, Ltd., 
selection of lanterns and requisites 
2 for public lighting. 

Main items on the stand of the 
of England School Furnishing Co., 
Te specimens of “Utod ’? windows 
Itod * doors. 
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The North British Rubber Co,., Ltd., dis- 
play examples of tyres for heavy and light 
road transport. 

The cottage range shown by the London 
Warming and Ventilating Co., Ltd., has a 
hot closet for warming dishes and a boiler 
for domestic hot water supply and baths. 

The stands of the Allied Machinery Co., 
Ltd., attract considerable attention from 
road surveyors. Tools are to be seen for 
use in road-making and road-mending. 

The British Reinforced Concrete Engi- 
neering Co. show a sample of concrete 
road slab reinforced with No. 9 B.R.C. 
Fabric, and photographs of reinforced con- 
crete roadwork. 

On the stand of Clark, Hunt, and Co., 
Ltd., is an exhibition of Bailey’s hot water 
supplies and an_ interesting display of 
general ironmongery. 

Cuirass Products, Ltd., exhibit a liquid 
roofing, an anti-corrosive paint, and their 
wood preservative. 

Ferodo stair-treads in attractive patterns 
for wood, stone, and iron staircases are ex- 
hibited by the Herbert Frood Co., Ltd. 

Interesting examples of expanded 
metals used in the building trade are shown 
on the stand of the Expanded Metal Co., 
Ltd. 

Hadfields, Ltd., show machinery manu- 
factured for the production of road metal, 
ballast, and gyratory crushers, rolls, jaw- 
breakers, etc. The Hecla disc crusher is 
shown in motion. 

Samples of triangle mesh, made of 
cold-drawn mild steel wire, and a sample 
roll of the material, and samples of in- 
dented steel bars for use in the reinforce- 
ment of concrete may be seen at the stand 
of the Indented Bar and Concrete Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd. 

Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., display their lattice sys- 
tem of reinforcement for reinforced con- 
crete floors, roofs, walls, culverts, etc. 

Specimens of brick tiles, slate, and 
other building material are shown by 
W. T. Lamb and Son. 


**RECEIVADOR” COMPARTMENTS IN 
A KITCHEN DOOR. 
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Amongst the exhibits of Tarmac, Ltd., 
are Tarmac and Vinculum concrete build- 
ing blocks made of selected slag and Port- 
land cement. 

Permac, a composition to make joints 
tight, and with the advantage of being 
ready for use immediately after applica- 
tion, is shown by Thomas and Bishop. 

The exhibitions are open daily from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. until November 27. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Cope and Timmins; New Telephone 
Numebers. 

Messrs. Cope and Timmins (London), 
1git, Ltd., of 15 and 16, Alfred Place, 
London, W.C.1, general brassfounders, 
have had installed a telephone system on 
the exchange principle, and have engaged 
the services of an operator. Museum 
4530, 4531, and 4532 will be the future 
numbers of the firm, and there will be 
extensions to all departments. 


A Household Delivery Service. 

The great waste of time and labour 
involved in giving attention to the visits 
of tradesmen may be saved by the installa- 
tion of the “Receivador,” which enables 
the various household requisites to be 
delivered in much the same way as the 
ordinary post. As will be seen from the 
illustration, the “ Receivador ” consists of 
two, three, or four compartments, which 
may be placed either on the kitchen door, 
in the wall, or under a window. Each 
compartment has two doors, one placed on 
the outside and the other on the inside, the 
alternate interlocking of these doors being 
carried out by an entirely automatic action. 
A tradesman delivering a parcel simply 
places it in the compartment, closes the 
door, and turns the knob, which automatic- 
ally locks the outer door of the compart- 
ment and unlocks the inner one. In the 
same manner, when the housewife removes 
the goods and closes the door the inner 
door is again locked and the outer one un- 
locked. This locking and unlocking of 
each door in turn automatically operates 
an indicator reading “Taken,” or 
“Vacant,’’ showing whether the compart- 
ment is occupied and locked or unoccupied 
and open. For conditions where a glazed 
door is essential to obtain light in the in- 
terior of the house, the panels of the top 
compartment are made of muranese or 
wired glass. The manufacturers are the 
Receivador Company, of York Chambers, 
King Street, Nottingham, who claim that 
the installation of the “Receivador” does 
not in any way interfere with the ordinary 
use of the door. 


Overseas Trade Catalogues for South 
Africa. 

South Africa.—H.M. Senior Trade 
Commissioner (Mr. W. G. Wickham) 
desires from United Kingdom manufac- 
turers copies of their post-war catalogues 
for his commercial reading room, where 
they can be consulted by local importing 
firms. Manufacturers should call atten- 
tion to new products and special features, 
and indicate the name of any local repre- 
sentative. Manufacturers should state 
whether they are able to offer delivery 
within a reasonable time. Catalogues 
should be sent direct to H.M. Senior 
Trade Commissioner in South Africa, 
P.O. Box 839, Johannesburg. im 

Cape Town.—A model homes exhibition 
is to take place at Cape Town early next 
year. A shortage of houses is being 
experienced in South Africa, and several 
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housing schemes are under consideration 
in various parts of the Union. H.M. Trade 
Commissioner at Cape Town would be 
glad to receive appropriate catalogues, 
etc., to bring to the notice of the Com- 
mittee of the Exhibition, and to utilise 
generally in assisting South African 
buyers in their purchases of building and 
household materials. He draws particular 
attention to the Union’s requirements in 
doors, window frames, glass work, interior 
fittings, stoves, etc. 

Southern Russia.—British firms endea- 
vouring to enter the Russian market 
should send their catalogues addressed to 
the care of the British Economic Mission, 
Rostov-on-Don, South Russia. 


Bulgaria.—Firms desirous of having 
their goods advertised in Bulgaria are 
invited to send price lists, marked with 
current prices, and, where possible, 
accompanied by samples, not exceeding 
1 lb. in weight, to Captain W. B. Heard, 
c.o. British Legation, Sofia, Bulgaria. 
These will be available at the Sofia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where Bulgarian mer- 
chants can view them. If desired, further 
consignments of catalogues and samples 
not exceeding four in number may be sent 
for distribution amongst the chief provin- 
cial Chambers of Commerce. 


Trieste.—Trieste Commercial Museum 
requires books containing the addresses of 
the most important industrial and com- 
mercial firms of the United Kingdom and 
of the Colonies, as they are in great de- 
mand. The information should be sent 
direct addressed to His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Trieste and marked “ Trieste 
Commercial Museum.” 


HOUSING. ACTS . (COMPULSORY 
PURCHASE) AMENDMENT 
REGULATIONS, 1919. 


The following Housing Acts (Compul- 
sory Purchase Amendment Regulations, 
1919, have been issued by the Minister of 
Health: 


1.—These Regulations may be cited as 
“The Housing Acts (Compulsory Pur- 
chase) Amendment Regulations, 1919,” and 
shall be read as one with the Housing Acts 
(Compulsory Purchase) Regulations, 1919, 
hereinafter called the principal Regula- 
tions. 


2.—-Where the Minister of Health makes 
an Order for the compulsory acquisition of 
land under the powers conferred on him 
by Section 16 of the Housing, Town Plan- 
ning, etc., Act, 1919, for the purpose of 
securing the immediate provision of. dwell- 
ing accommodation in the area of any local 
authority, the principal Regulations shall 
be read and have effect subject to the fol- 
lowing modifications : 


(a) The following articles shall be sub- 
stituted for Articles IV., V., and VI. of 
the principal Regulations: 


“Article IV.—(1) The Minister shiall 
cause the Compulsory Order to be pub- 
lished by advertisement in one or more 
newspapers circulating in the district of 
the local authority and in the parish or 
parishes in which the land to which the 
Compulsory Order relates is situated. 


“(z) The said advertisement shall be 
published not later than the second day 


after the making of the Compulsory 
Onder. 


“(3) The said advertisement shall con- 
tain in addition to a copy of the Com- 
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pulsory Order a notice setting out the 
following particulars: 


“(a) A statement that any objection 
to the Compulsory Order must be pre- 
sented to the Minister of Health with- 
in the period of seven days from and 
after the date of the publication of the 
advertisement ; and 


“(b) A statement of the period, 
times, and place or places during and 
at which the deposited plan referred! to 
in the Scehedule to the Compulsory 
Order may be inspected by or on be- 
half of any person interested in the 
land to which the Compulsory Order 
relates. 


“(4) The plan referred to in the 
schedule to the Compulsory Order shall 
be deposited by the Minister not later 
than, the second day after the making of 
the Compulsory Order at a place con- 
venient for. the purposes of inspection, 
and shall be kept deposited thereat for a 
period not being less than seven days 
from the date of the publication of the 
first advertisement; and the said plan 
shall be open for inspection by any 
person interested or affected, without 
payment of any fee, at all reasonable 
hours on any week-day during the said 
period, The Minister shall also make 
suitable provision for affording to any 
such person inspecting the said plan any 
necessary explanation or information in 
regard thereto. 


“Article V.—(1) The Minister shall, 
not later than the second day after the 
making of the Compulsory Order, cause 
notice thereof to be given to every 
owner, lessee, and! occupier of the land 
to which the Compulsory Order relates, 
and every such notice shall include a 
copy of the Compulsory Order, to which 
shall be appended a notice containing 
the particulars mentioned in paragraph 
(3) of Article IV. of these Regulations. 


“ (2) The Minister shall furnish a copy 
of the Compulsory Order, free of 
charge, to any person interested in the 
land to which the Compulsory Order re- 
lates, upon his applying for the same. 


“ Article VI.—The period within which 
an objection to a Compulsory Order 
may be presented to the Minister by a 
person interested in the land) to which 
the Compulsory Order relates shall be 
the period of seven days from and after 
the date of the publication of the adver- 
tisement of the Compulsory Order.” - 
(b)“ The Minister ’’ shall be substituted 

for “the local authority ’’? in Articles III. 
and VII. of the principal Regulations. 


3.—Notwithstanding anything in these 
Regulations, the Minister may in any case 
to which these Regulations apply direct 
that the period during which objections 
may be presented to a Compulsory Order 
shall be fourteen days in lieu of seven 
days. 


4.—These Regulations shall apply in the 
case of any Compulsory Order made by 
the Minister after the 23rd day of October, 
1919, for the purpose of securing the im- 
mediate provision of dwelling accommoda- 
tion, but without prejudice to any Compul- 
sory Order made by the Minister under 
the principal Regulations before that date 
or to any proceedings consequent thereon 
in the exercise by him in pursuance of 
Section 16 of the Housing, Town Planning, 
etc., Act, 1919, of any powers of a local 
authority. 


WEEKLY HOUSING REPC 


The return of housing progress 
weekly by the Ministry of Heal 


during the week ended November 
bered 146, bringing the total 
schemes submitted by local auth: 
public utility societies to 6,342, co 
about 53,000 acres. The scheme 
now number 2,408, comprisin 
24,300 acres.. Among new sch 
large one submitted by the 
County Council and relating to ; 
3,000 acres at “Dagenham, 
Council propose to acquire anot 
250 acres, at Bellingham. ° ~ 
House plan schemes represen 
houses were submitted during fl 
and schemes representing 5,019 
proved. The total number of hou: 
house-plan~ schémes submitted — 
61,470, and in the schemes appro’ 
Tenders have been approved 
houses. Fifty-nine local autho: 
made application for war service s 
with a view to their conversion 
ings. The number~ of- huts” ar 
buildings proposed to be acquin 
purpose is about 2,000. — . 4 
Procedure for’ the compulsor 
sition of. land’ for housing 
has recently been considerably 
and the number of - orders sub 
by local authorities for conf 
by the Ministry has increased. On 
ber 18 111 orders had been s1 
and sixty-one confirmed. |The 
have information that a further 
three orders have been made, b 
submitted, and that in thirty-six 
cases the local authorities have 
making of orders under consideration, 
orders already confirmed relate to 
comprising 1,773 acres. The above fi 
relate solely to local authorities. 
Building Sites. 
Schemes Submitted.—The numbe 
ceived from seventy-nine local 
was 139, comprising 4,337. a 
bringing the total number of sch 
moted by local authorties to 6,261 
ing approximately 50,000 acres. 
Schemes Approved.—The n 
schemes approved was 146, bri 
total number approved to 2, 
prising about 23,650 acres, 


Lay-Outs. 
Schemes Submitted. — ~ 
schemes were submitted by fifty-two 
authorities, bringing the total numb 
schemes submitted to 1,442, 
Schemes Approved.—In _ this 
forty-six schemes, promoted by 
local authorities, were approved 
the total number of schemes ap 
831. 
House Plans. 
Schemes Submitted.—Ninety- 
schemes and eight part schemes 
ing 4,595 houses, were submitt 
total number of schemes submit 
sent 59,289 houses. ~ 
Schemes Approved.—Eighty, 
schemes and five part schemes, 
ing 5,009 houses, were approved. 
total number of schemes approv 
sent 47,369 houses. 
Conversion of Temporary Du 
Up to November 15  sixty- 
authorities had applied for perm 
provide housing accommodatio 
conversion of temporary build 
versions had commenced on 21 
viding 311 tenements, and 130 
are occupied or ready to be occu: 


a HE 


3STIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
House OF LOoRDs. 
he Housing Agreement with the 
| = Builders. 
| Grey asked for the terms of the 
eements which had been made by 
\ddison’ with the building trades to 
ate the erection of new houses, and 
ser they contain the principle of pay- 
of contractors or others on the basis 
t plus a percentage of profit? 
count Peel said the Minister of 
4 had been in communication with 
entatives of the building trades, and 
jrms of procedure had been discussed 
i view to making arrangements by 
% the erection of houses could be 
rated. The principal feature of the 
»rocedure was that the representa- 
of the local Federated Builders’ and 
ousing Commissioners might meet 
ver and arrive at agreed prices at 
ber oft were to be erected. The 


er of houses to be built under the 
yement was distributed by the local 
ation of the federation to builders in 
jrtion to their resources. On the con- 
n of such an arrangement individual 
rs would enter into contracts with 
cal authority which would be for a 
sum with variations of charges 
jing to costs of material and labour. 
second procedure was that builders 
ig partially developed land might 
take the erection of houses to be 
Jit with the land by the local autho- 
ta specified lump sum with no varia- 
terol in the event of an increase in 


a 


tes of labour. Neither arrangement 
yined the principle of cost plus per- 
‘ze of profits. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
zvovernment’s New Housing Scheme. 
Friday last Dr. Addison, Minister of 
h, outlined the Government’s new 
jisals, which will necessitate fresh 
lation with regard to the housing 
me. Dr. Addison denied that the 
ne had been a failure, and referred to 
tge amount of preliminary work that 
yeen involved. Great difficulties, he 
had also been encountered, amongst 
‘being highly priced tenders, which 
co be cut down; transport, cost of 
tials, and the shortage of operatives 
i building trades. 

's brought Dr. Addison to the diffi- 
of the local authority. It was the 
‘cost. In addition to that there had 
some misgiving as to what was going 
the position of the authority in re- 
of rent. The intention of Parlia- 
was that any authority which did its 
3 a fair and proper manner and 
‘ed as good rents at it could get was 
) lose more than the proceeds of the 
17 rate. At the same time, it was 
us that the Exchequer must be pro- 
! against an authority which might 
Ito exploit the scheme, and perhaps 
| littke popularity by letting a house 
ess rent than it ought to charge. 

ather difficulty was that of local 
irities in raising the necessary loans. 
there was a very striking diversity 
(g authorities. There were some 
got the money without any trouble, 
‘thers which had the utmost difficulty 
‘sing loans. It was very easy to fall 
on the Exchequer, but it was not 
jble to add to the mass of floating 
They must look to the local autho- 
( to help themselves. Some time ago 
mmiuttee was appointed, in conjunc- 
with the Treasury, and it was hoped 
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there would be issued a very attractive 
scheme to provide for local municipal in- 
vestments. The Government proposed to 
start a campaign in different centres to 
encourage the local authorities to finance 
themselves. 

To encourage the house-builders—those 
who built the majority of houses before 
the war—to erect within a certain time 
limited: numbers of houses of an approved 
type, properly laid out, it was proposed 
that the Government should pay the 
builder a subsidy, limited to twelve 
months, amounting to not more than a 
maximum of £150 on the house. It would 
be given solely because of the high cost of 
building and labour, and that would be 
the full extent of the liability of the 
Government. This free grant was not 
intended to undermine or arrest local 
authorities’ schemes. 

An important agreement had also been 
made with the Federated Builders, so that 
all the forces of the Federation in every 
district should be brought ito bear on the 
builders. Dr. Addison had recently been 
operating on the plans worked out for 
some time past to induce the local author1- 
ties to begin to build houses on existing 
frontages. In fact, on these frontages 
some of the types to be built under the 
scheme had been erected. The result was 
that they had worked out all the difficulties 
as to quantities, efc., for most of the types 
of houses, and all that was now required 
was to bring in the Federated Builders and 
to say, “We want you to build not one 
hundred, but five hundred, of this type.” 
His department had_ recently accepted 
plans, and tenders had been arranged for 
119 houses of four different types. The 
Federated Builders undertook to erect 
1.000 of the same types by next June. 
That was now being extended, with the re- 
sult that while in the previous fortnight 
the plans accepted numbered 3,600, in the 
last fortnight they numbered 17,500. 

With regard to luxury building, Dr. 
Addison said that this would be a matter 
for the local authorities to deal with, and 
a Committee of the House would be ap- 
pointed to consider any appeals against a 
prohibition order. But on no account 
could the Government undertake the ad- 
ministration of any scheme of prohibition 
of luxury building by a system of licence. 
A great deal of labour was at present being 
absorbed in building operations of a non- 
essential character. It was proposed that 
a conference should be called, under the 
Ministry of Labour, of employers and em- 
ployees, in the building trade, and pro- 
posals would be brought forward by the 
Prime Minister on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. So far as housing was concerned, 
they ought at all events to revert to pre- 
war methods of building with the utmost 
possible output in every way. They must 
also, by some abbreviated system of train- 
ing, get more men into the building in- 
dustry. They were at least 200,000 short.. 
Where default was shown of a local autho- 
rity in submitting a housing scheme, the 
Ministry proposed to exercise its full 
powers under the Act. In the main, how- 
ever, the Ministry had the goodwill and 
ready help of the local authorities. Out 
of 1,800 authorities, 1,270 had already sent 
in housing schemes. The Government was 
not to be stampeded from this great pro- 
ject by any cry to scrap the scheme. They 
would be no party to delivering the coun- 
try again to a casual system of housing, 
which had given slums in every town and 
city. 
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Gas During the Winter. 

Sir A, Geddes (President of the Board 
of Trade) stated that last June, owing to 
the coal situation, the Board suggested to 
local authorities that they should refrain 
from taking proceedings against gas com- 
panies in respect of deficient calorific 
power in cases where the calorific power 
did not fall below 450 British thermal units, 
or where the percentage of incombustible 
constituents in the gas was not excessive. 
At that time the Board hoped that by the 
end of October this suggestion could be 
withdrawn, but he was afraid it would be 
necessary to renew it until the end of April, 
owing to the difficulties which had been 
experienced in accumulating sufficient 
stocks. of coal at gasworks to meet 
demands for gas during the winter. 


The Building Trade. 

Sir R. Horne (Minister of Labour), in 
reply to Mr. G. Lambert (Devon, S. 
Molton, L.), said that he agreed with the 
suggestion that instead of unemployment 
donation work should be found for unem- 
ployed workmen. There was at present a 
general shortage of bricklayers, car- 
penters, and joiners, and a general sur- 
plus of most other grades of building 
labour; but this was not true of every 
locality. The Employment Exchanges 
were making every effort to secure that all 
unemployed labour was offered for any 
jobs for which it was suitable. 


The ‘Cost of Housing. 

Mr. Baldwin, answering Sir P. Pilditch, 
said: I would refer the hon. member to 
the estimate of £10,000,000 recently given 
as the probable cost of the housing sub- 
sidies in a normal year. Sufficient pro- 
gress has not yet been made by local 
authorities to enable an accurate estimate 
to be made of the amount of the subsidy 
or the charge on rates in each of the next 
seven years. I am aware that some local 
authorities find difficulty in raising money 
in the market, and my right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
recently appointed a Committee to con- 
sider what steps can be taken to assist 
them to do so. 

Mr. J. Jones (Silvertown, Lab.) asked 
the hon. member whether he was aware 
that municipalities found it impossible to 
build houses to be let at anything like an 
economic rent, and what steps the Govern- 
ment were prepared to take to enable them 
to do so? 

Mr. Baldwin, replying to Mr. J. Jones, 
said that until the houses were built and 
the cost ascertained they could hardly say 
what the economic rent would be. 


Preservation of Ypres. 


Mr. Evelyn Cecil asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any negotiations have been or are 
being carried on and agreements arrived 
at by His Majesty’s Government with the 
Belgian Government for the adequate pre- 
servation of Ypres as a memorial of British 
valour and sacrifice in the war; whether 
its boundaries for this purpose will be de- 
limited clearly and protected from wanton 
damage by tourists; under whose care the 
ruins will be, and who will be responsible 
for their necessary repairs? 

Mr. Harmsworth: Yes, sir; this ques- 
tion has been entrusted to a War Office 
Committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Adjutant-General, who is in touch with 
the appropriate Belgian authorities on the 
spot. The remaining points raised will, I 
am sure, be carefully considered by this 
committee, and I will draw their attention 
to them. 
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TOWN DEVELOPMENT AND 


HOUSING. 


Leigh-on-Sea. 

Fifty houses are being erected at Leigh- 
on-Sea. 

Willesden. 

Willesden is raising £100,000 by volun- 
tary subscriptions to build a war memorial 
hospital. 

Driffield. 

Work is to be commenced on the erec- 
tion of twenty-seven houses at Driffield, 
Yorks. 

Leyland. 

The U.D.C. have adopted a housing 
scheme involving an expenditure of be- 
tween £50,000 and £60,000. 


Kilwinning. 

The Town Council have decided on a 
housing scheme, and Mr. John Armour, of 
Irvine, has been appointed architect for 
the work. 

Lancashire. 

The Minister of Health has received 
plans for the proposed erection of 2,570 
houses at Manchester, 450 at Salford, and 
2,000 at Liverpool, 


Llandudno, 

Work is proceeding on the enlargement 
and improvement of the municipal market, 
A new place of entertainment is to be 
erected on the site of the old market hall. 


St. Ives. 

The T.C. have decided to submit a 
scheme for the provision of forty-two 
new houses, provided the Government 
carry out their promises in regard to 
financial assistance. 


Birmingham. 

Eighty-four concrete houses are to be 
erected at Yardley Wood, Birmingham. 
The Housing Committee are also en- 
deavouring to obtain a number of army 
huts at Sutton Park for conversion to tem- 
porary dwellings, 


Haltwhistle. 

It is proposed to build 250 houses. 
Should coal-mining develop in certain 
parts of the district, as is probable, at least 
a further 750 houses will be needed. It is 
proposed to complete the scheme for 250 
houses in two and a half years. 


Manchester. 

At Heaton Park forty-six huts are being 
converted into ninety-two dwelling-houses. 
Most of the houses will have three bed- 
rooms in addition to a living-room, scul- 
lery, and larder. The City Architect has 
adopted the Fiberlic wallboard for interior 
lining. 

Aberdeen. 

The proposed housing scheme provides 
for the erection of 4,000 houses, of which 
1,600 will consist of houses of three apart- 
ments, 2,200 of four apartments, and the 
remaining 200 of five or more apartments. 
The average number of houses per acre 
will be from ten to twelve. 


Colne Valley. 

In addition to the fourteen houses in 
course of erection on their estate at Cow- 
lersley, the Linthwaite District Council 
has approved the architect’s lay-out for 
thirty scullery houses at an estimated cost 
of £520 each, and a bungalow type of 
house at an estimated cost of £460 each. 
These have been forwarded to the Housing 
Commissioner at Leeds for his approval. 
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Skegness. 

A large block of buildings at Skegness 
is being demolished, and the site has been 
acquired by the Union of London and 
Smith’s Bank for the erection of banking 
premises. A further large corner pro- 
perty in Skegness is also being converted 
into a bank. 

Acton. 

Acton U.D.C. propose to build 1,750 
houses, and private builders will provide 
150 more. It is proposed to complete 522 
houses on the Acton Wells Golf Course 
site in May, 1922, Other sites are being 
acquired, and numbers of existing houses 
are being converted into flats. 


Huddersfield. 

It is understood that the Town Council, 
which recently agreed to purcharse the 
Huddersfield War Hospital for £10,000, is 
proposing to convert a portion of the pre- 
mises into a hostel for single men, with 
provision for married people as a measure 
in alleviation of the acute housing diffi- 
culty. 

Hyde (Lances.). 

The Corporation have fixed 200 as the 
number of houses to be erected within the 
next three years by the municipality. The 
Housing Committee has recommended the 
Finance Committee to consider the pur- 
chase of eight or ten acres of land in New- 
ton township, and the same area in Godley 
township, as sites for houses. 


Scarborough. 

Two new hotels are to be constructed on 
the South Cliff, and at least one new 
cinema is to be built in the centre of the 
town. The Cliff Bridge Company is 
about to carry out considerable improve- 
ments, The Corporation has also in 
prospect the construction of a new bathing 
pool on the North Shore. 


Blackburn. 


The Housing Committee has accepted 
tenders for the erection of forty houses, 
in blocks of four, situated about two miles 
from the town centre. The cost per house 
will be £883 15s. The Corporation’s 
scheme in its entirety provides for 136 
houses on three separate sites on the out- 
skirts of the town, 


Arbroath. 


Sir Leonard Lyell, of Kenmundy, For- 
farshire, has agreed to sell to the Town 
Council a site on the northern outskirts of 
the town, extending to thirty-eight acres, 
at £90 per acre, which is £10 per acre less 
than previous to negotiations being opened 
with the Chief Valuator for Scotland. The 
total cost of the ground will thus be about 
43,500. The scheme provides for the 
erection of 300 houses. 


Nottingham. 

Nottingham Corporation have decided 
to purchase land at an estimated cost of 
£150,000 for an extension of the Guildhall 
buildings. The scheme involves the demo- 
lition of the Mechanics’ Institution, for 
which another site is to be secured. It is 
estimated that the new hall will cost half 
a million pounds, and will bring about a 
concentration of the municipal offices, 
which are at present scattered. 


Surrey Memorial Village. 

A garden village, with 500 homesteads 
occupied by ex-Service men and _ their 
families, is the war memorial scheme 
which tthe Surrey Land Settlement Com- 
mittee is about to place before Croydon 
Borough Council. It is proposed to 


Imperial Construction Company 
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acquire 800 acres close to the to 
build six- or eight-roomed h 
twenty-rod plots. There will ; 


small homesteads on plots of ab 
acres. 


COMPETITION NE Vs, 


Pxye- 

The Education Authority have 
to invite competitive plans for 
school at Crossgates. 


Scotland. 

Important work for which arch 
have yet to be appointed 
memorial chapel for Glasgow Ur 
Already subscriptions towards 
amount to £20,000. Large pu 
will be established in Renfrew, 
suggested that the building be 
Victory Baths and that the site be th 
selected by the Town Council on a 
they had in 1914. 


= 


Foxenden Quarry, Allen House G 
Guildford. 

The plans of Mr. H. Ascroft, Lite 
R.I.B.A., of London, have been 
first in the competition held r 
the lay-out of the above es 
public park and pleasure grouni 
site is one of natural beauty, and 
the bowl of an old and long disus 
quarry, which is converted into a _ 
garden. A bandstand will form th 
of a natural theatre ; other featur 
a pyrus avenue, a formal garden 
pond, tennis courts, and bowling : 


ENQUIRIES ANSWEREL 
Bishopric Stucco Board. 
W. H. G. (Bewdley) writes: 


give me the name and addr 
manufacturers of Bishopric 
Board ?”’ 

—The Bishopric Stucco Board 
Sir Charles T. - Ruthen, 


F.R.I.B.A., for his housing experimers 
Swansea, was supplied by the Mo 
Homes Construction Company, 
Prudential Chambers, Castle 
Swansea. We do not know whe 
Bishopric Board is actually manu 
by this firm. 


Reinforced Concrete Applian 
H. S. (London) writes: Can you | 
the following information: (1) T! 
suitable types of concrete mixers | 
large and small batches of con 
Your opinion as to the electrica 
joint for reinforcements. (3) 
shaking tables and where they 1 
obtained! 


—(1) There are several concre 
on the market capable of mixing 
small quantities of concrete. Ame 
well-known types are those manuf 
by T. L. Smith, of 13, Victoria 
S.W.1; The Ransome-verMehr 
Central Buildings, Westminster 
Winget, Ltd., 25, Victoria Street, | 
S.W.1. (2) Opinions differ as to 
bility of the electrically welded join 
reinforcement. There is, however, a0 
creasing demand at the present time 
the electrically-welded joint in t 
try. (3) We have knowledge on 
Jagger method of oscillation, 
culars of which may be obtained 
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E Building Trade’s Parliament has been asked by 
‘the R.I.B.A. to consent to the affiliation of the 
professional architectural societies to the Council. 
s a step of tremendous importance to the building 
If it is actually taken, all the different factors 
building industry will be brought into direct 
nship with each other in the organisation which 
en represent the industry as a whole. The archi- 
he builder, and the craftsman will sit together in 
ence. At that conference they will visualise their 
isacommon task. They will see it and see it as a 
Such a conference cannot but have an immense 
upon the future of building in this country. 
3 difficult to find a term presenting vividly the 
nation required to rear the buildings for- our 
social needs, in which are to be embodied 
ssthetic emotions, the utilitarian attainments, 
he technical facility at any time registering 
amt our civilisation has reached. The word 
tecture” emphasises too much the part played 
e architect and tends to a divorce in_ the 
e mind between certain qualities which in building 
be inseparably associated. Emotions not condi- 
by the practical necessities of life have to be, and 
' so, discounted, and the esthetic quality, in most 
regarded, as being the prime possession of the 
‘ct, is often so discounted in that it has no real 
nship to the urge impelling men to spend 
and labour framing surroundings for the 
ms they desire to perform. Onthe other hand, 
ord “building” tends to a conception of a 
gregation of materials judged by the protection 
S from climatic or other conditions that threaten 
ons for which ~rotection and accommodation 
juired. It is perhaps too late to find in words an 
sion presenting to the ordinary mind. in al] its 
teness, the great harmony of noble impulse, utili- 
desire, and technical skill found in the great 
rents of past and present. 


something to be on the way to an actual associa- 
at may impress the public mind with the fact that 
cture and building are one. There is hope in the 
ion, great hope, never more since the days in 
the cathedrals of this land and of Europe 
under the activities of men who were not 
ed into architects and builders. There have no 

€n causes in the passage of time for the 
sation of the functions of architect, builder, and 
‘an, which have set men to these separate 
Attempts have been made to join the three, but 
cess of these attempts has not been such as to 
It likely that to any extent these functions can be 
1ed by the same individual. Such, success as they 
id has rather lain in the fact that they have kept 
le great truth that there is a real relationship 
a these three functions which, ifit does not reside 


) The Need for Co-operation 


in the same individual, must at least be maintained im 
some visible association of their separate activities. 

It is not possible at the present moment to see what. 
consequences will flow from the Association which is- 
promised. ‘They should be great. There is an immense 
field for them. Building shares with agriculture the 
distinction of being the great twin industries of all time. 
Men have tilled and men have built long before other 
arts and crafts were known. Each of them is a home 
industry. Their results are best seen within the confines. 
of the land in which they are carried on. No greater 
test of the position of a country can be applied than the 
condition of its agriculture and the magnitude of its 
buildings. The works of. the builder are not ex- 
ported: they are for home consumption. In the city, 
the town, and the village, they stand to show in the 
public works, the church, the home, what is the standard 
of life and attainment in that land. The arts of peace 
outlive the arts of war, and engrossed for five years in 
battle conflicts, we are turning today to find our real 
work in the reconstruction of town and country life. 
Activities concentrated for so long on the work of 
destruction have now to be applied to building up a new 
hfe of peace. It is not without significance that we use 
this word “reconstruction,” and apply it to social activi- 
ties far outside of and removed from the professions, 
tredes, and crafts which will meet in the Building 
Trade’s Parliament. The truth is that no part of social 
hfe can proceed in safety and vigour unless there be 
framed for it an environment to the construction of which 
the skill and capacity of the architect, the builder, and 
the craftsman must be applied. It appears to me one of 
the happiest auguries of the future prosperity of this 
rea that there should be a joining together of these 
three. 

_ The present time presents great opportunities with 
great responsibilities, and great responsibilities cannot 
be discharged unless there is effective co-operation 
between all those upon whom the common charge is 
placed. The policy last enunciated by the Government 
in connection with housing, plausibly supported though 
it has been, is a short-sighted and defeatist policy. It 
has proceeded in the wrong direction. Instead of main- 
taining their original idea of the problem of housing as 
a unified whole to be dealt with by processes of co-ordi- 
nation and co-operation, they are proceeding as though 
the solution of it is to be found in the unrelated and even 
clashing activities of private individuals. It is as though 
in the early days of the war Kitchener had been charged 
with delay in the organisation and training of his new 
army. As if the Government of that day had been 
stampeded into offering a bounty to any man who could 
produce a weapon of any kind with which to proceed to 
France to meet the foe. If we had not had a Kitchener: 
in those days, some policy almost as absurd might have 
been adopted. As it was, some strain was placed uporr 
him owing to his refusal to accept the offers of patriotic 
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individuals and local committees to provide him with 
forces which he, seeing his problem as a whole, felt were 
not required and would be rather an impediment than 
otherwise. 

It is perhaps too much to expect of the Minister of 
Health to be the Kitchener of housing, but I do suggest 
to him that he will lose nothing by stiffening his resist- 
ance to the attempts that are being made to supersede 
the public control and direction of housing by the 
sporadic and unrelated efforts of private individuals. 
Observers of the South African War were often 
impatient of the apparent inactivity and fruitlessness of 
the proceedings during the first months after Lord 
Kitchener took over command. It took time to erect his 
system of block-houses which in the end put a stop to 
the guerilla tactics of the Boers and compelled them to 
surrender. I venture to assert that if the Government, 
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ducing results. 


instead of being stampeded into action by those w, 
interests lead them to resent the co-ordinated actiy 
of the central and local authorities, had placed } 
problem in the hands of the Building Trades Parlian} 
little would have been heard about  subsidiel 
thoroughly unsound and unbusiness-like method of | 


In place of those subsidies, there would have | 
developed the scheme already initiated by the Mirt 
of Health, and which, I venture to think, will fij 
have to be adopted—that of entrusting the carrying) 
of the housing problem to the building industry | 
whole, utilising the services of every architect, e: 
builder, and every craftsman, with the paymer) 
proper remuneration, securing the heartiest co-opers 
and fullest production it is possible for the indust)| 
give. HARRY BARNE 


Notes and 


Luxury Building. 


T would appear that Governments are easy to frighten, 
| and that the present Government is rather badly 
scared about the housing business. Knowing that 
a false step might make them intensely unpopular, they 
seem not more anxious to do what is right than to avoid 
doing what would score against them at an election. 
They have not yielded to the demand for the cheapest 
sort of wooden houses; for that was so obviously nothing 
more than a newspaper stunt; but to the outcry against 
“luxury building” they have opposed a much less sturdy 
resistance. Mr. McArthur Butler, secretary of the 
Society of Architects, suggests that architects should be 
prepared to support their organisations in amending 
or rejecting the anti-luxury building Bull. Clearly 
the chief reason for introducing it was the popular outcry 
against the demolition of dwellings to secure sites for 
cinemas-—an action that seems so utterly selfish and 
callous that, naturally enough, the public indignation 
was instantly aroused to fever-heat. “ Luxury building” 
must be stopped, was the cry, even if we have to get a 
special Act of Parliament to make it criminal! That 
would be all very well if only we could be quite sure that 
the expression “luxury building’’ were not so vast and 
vague as to include almost everything except housing. 
But already in dread anticipation of the Bill’s lethal ef! ect 
on work of a more general character, architects’ 
clients are countermanding their orders. Striking 
instances of this natural apprehension or misapprehen- 
sion are mentioned by Mr. Butler, and could be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. His citations are particularly valuable 
for their indication that the expression “luxury building ” 
may even be stretched to include cottages and flats, 
where these happen to be contingent accessories to build- 
ings that come under the ban. Hence, one result of the 
Bill would be that it would prevent housing rather than 
promote it: which is absurd beyond the demonstrations 
of Euclid. But what is the remedy? Any Act of Parlia- 
ment, no matter how skilfully drafted, can be reduced to 
absurdity by adroit technical evasions, and in other ways. 
Quite so; but why multiply the opportunities for the 
exercise of such perverted ingenuity? It would be much 
simpler, and far more effectual, to abandon all these war- 
begotten restrictions on building, which, left to its 
normal course, would soon settle down into a condition 
in which materials and labour, being entirely freed from 
Government control, would be distributed in just propor- 
tions amongst the various claimants for them. At the 
moment of release there might be some degree of 
spasmodic reaction; but this would very speedily be 
followed by an equitable readjustment. The architec- 
tural and building organisations would see to that; and 
we are strongly of opinion that the time has come when 
they should be given the chance. 


Comments 


, } 
Wanted, an Architectural Advisory Board. 
Mr. McArthur Butler states his belief that.a i 
council combining all the architectural interests vy 
deal promptly and powerfully with any such crisis ast 
which threatens further affliction to the profession a 
hands of the Ministry of Health. Let it be quite cl 
understood that we are not accusing the Ministry o} 
intentional hostility towards the profession. Sw 
charge would be unjust and ungrateful; for it mu 
acknowledged that this Ministry has excelled all | 
Government Departments in courteous consideratio| 
architectural interests. _Whatsoever share it May: 
had in shaping this Bill was no doubt due to the 
excellent intentions, coupled with or arising from a¢ 
inadequate survey of the situation. To whom sho! 
turn for the enlightenment of its very pardonable i} 
ance of matters that for their successful handling den 
the knowledge and experience of a committee of extf 
It might, of course, and probably did, seek, more ol 
casually, the advice of architects and builders ; but ¢ 
advice has but little weight or authority. A Govern 
Department could not, nowadays, excuse its poli 
the ground that it was acting on the opinion of i 
“eminent experts,” selected haphazard, or afte 
manner of a “ packed” jury, or foisted upon it by) 
aggressive sectional interest. There must be somé 
of cecumenically constituted body, some Amphict) 
Council, to which it can go for authoritative and—1 
highest point possible—disinterested advice on mt 
in which it needs faithful guidance. Such a cowl 
which of course would have other functions beside: 
of leaning-post to weak-kneed Government Depart? 
—should be a council of all the talents, should consi 
only of members of rival} architectural societies 
should include also representatives of all the | 
departments of our great industry, with a sul 
sprinkling of outsiders to keep watch over the interé! 
client or customer. Such a joint committee woul, 
last very long. Not because it would necessarily! 
within itself the seeds of early dissolution; but bé 
it would soon develop into, or be superseded by, ! 
thing composed of more closely related units, assei 
not fortuitously but systematically, being, for thel 
part, members of one body, which it would be reg: 
deputed to serve. 
Fusion or Fission ? A 
Would an cecumenical or Amphictyonic Council! 
the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects ito { 
communion, impelling them to pull together rhy} 
cally, if not all together in the same boat? 


$y ey 


, 


Certa! 
might have that effect, but there is little fear that it £ 
thereby postpone ultimate fusion of the two Org? 
tions. More probably it would accelerate the move! 


because by bringing the rivals into closer touch it 0 
5 


‘hem greater mutual respect and a riper understand- 
/f the issues between them. Sooner or later the rival 
yyisations must unite. Nothing seems more certain; 
hugh, it is true, they have been for years coquetting 
ithis idea, their coyness is not likely to endure 
nitely. So stupid a situation cannot survive a 
serious assault, and signs are not wanting that in 
yeneral advance towards reconstruction such an 
lt will form an item in the plan of campaign. For, 
yusly, the two organisations have much to gain by 
f and what they have already lost by fission will 
-y bear examination: it is too utterly deplorable to 
jmplate calmly. It is not only that so much wicked 
dal waste goes on year after year through duplica- 
of effort, the effort doubled, and the effect divided, 
‘afinitely more terrible, because incalculable, is the 
il effect of divided counsels—an effect that, keenly 
/y the members of the rival organisations, reacts on 
bli and on Parliament. All this was realised by 
organisations ten years ago, when there was an 
yst though somewhat feeble attempt at coalescence. 
{. decade of which the latter half has been consumed 
aworld-war carries us back into the dark ages of 
ity. 


| Towards Professional Solidarity. 


hs it not Mr. Gladstone who said that in matters of 
{policy there were always three courses open to 
[smanship ? 


Three courses suggest themselves with 
ct to the rival organisations of architects: (1) The 
ger could endeavour to crush the weaker; (2) the 
sould form allied societies, each autonomous, but 
would perpetuate the existing conditions of over- 
ag effort, divided authority, and weakened in- 
e; (3) the two bodies could coalesce, in which case 
rofession would “go solid” for Registration, and 
‘annihilate the chief objection to Registration— 
‘the demand for it lacked unanimity. Now, the 
course, while in our judgment infinitely the best, 
‘ssibly the most difficult, if not entirely the most 
‘ic, of the three. Members of the parent organisa- 
‘might continue to object, as they have done before, 
= logical consequence of coalescence—the tempor- 
t special exemption from the regular examinations 
\ssociateships and Fellowships. This is a rather 
ite subject to discuss, and we do not propose to go 


t just now. All that need be said for the moment 
It, sooner or later, it must be faced. There is, one 
'magine, a far better prospect of success than there 
when the issue was tried ten years ago, if only 
ise the war has created among us a keener sense 
otherhood and a much greater familiarity with self- 
ice. For it cannot be denied that a certain degree 
‘sort of self-sacrifice will be required to enable a 
to swallow his very natural resentment at seeing 
8 obtain so lightly the degree to which he attained 
Much travail and no little expense. But, after 
fhat-is a personal, and need be only a transient, 
ies and should be suppressed for the general good 
= profession. Merely personal considerations will, 
el sure, give way before the larger issues, when the 
are visualised more vividly. On a just balance 
Iss and gain, Associates and Fellows would have 
_Teason to rejoice if the Institute’s New Charter 
made to incorporate the entire profession. That 
1 be an achievement well worth a little personal 
‘bnegation for the sake of solidarity. 


The New School Buildings. 


-hitects may derive a useful hint or two from an 
> contributed by a medical officer cf health to “ The 
s Educational Supplement. His first point is 
Much more attention should be given to the 
tues of site. This is a true indictment: “In the 
- of large cities, tall warehouses often prevent the 
Ccess to sunlight and diminish free ventilation, a 
y madequate curtilage serves for a playground, and 
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the drear and dismal environment of slumdom is not 
escaped even while the children are in school, for cleanli- 
ness, brightness, and space to move about in are lack- 
ing.” He notes the modern tendency to separate the 
business and manufacturing areas from the residential 
quarters, and remarks that education authorities con- 
trolling schools situated as he has described could sell 
the unsuitable sites to such advantage as to be able to 
build better schools within a more suitable environment. 
Lhe medical officer's second point is that the temptation 
to perpetuate large classes should be removed by 
planning none but small ones. He would abolish the 
central hall. Evidently he thinks it an unmitigated 
nuisance, and the only excuse for it that we have ever 
heard—that it is useful for massed assemblies for 
physical drill and so forth—he partly discounts by 
declaring that physical exercises should be taken in the 
open air, even in wet weather, when the playground 
shelters would afford sufficient protection. Other recom- 
mendations are—that lavatory and bath accommodation 
should be abundant, with hot water supply to both; for 
if, says this thoughtful authority on school hygiene, “the 
purpose of education is to train children in good habits 
and set them a good standard, we should begin in the 
school, and provide such facilities that personal cleanli- 
ness and the correct use of sanitary appliances becomes 
instinctive.” Finally, the doctor expresses surprise that 
more attention has not been given to the comfort and 
convenience of the teachers, who, he thinks, should, 
through their National Union, state categorically what 
they consider to be necessary to welfare and efficiency in 
the schools. Is it not passing strange that the very per- 
sons who are most intimately acquainted with the require- 
ments have never been consulted about them, except 
here and there, and quite casyally. by some architect of 
an inquiring turn of mind. Practical educationists could 
be almost as useful to the school architect as the school 
medical ofhcer has been, but, unlike him, they do not 
usually generalise. On particular points, however, the 
architect makes it a point to consult them very freely. 
But such essential data as teachers alone can know 
should not be gleaned at haphazard; it should be col- 
lected systematically, as, indeed, it has been in times 
past, for immediate burial in ponderous Blue Books. 
The published reports of an educational Whitley Council 
should be of considerable service to the school architect, 
who, howsoever wide his experience, cannot be expected 
“to know it all.” 


The Danger of Bad Building. 


Although we are unable to agree with the National 
Housing and Town-planning Council, whose circular to 
members of Parliament is summarised on page 699, in 
their implicit contention that almost every kind of build- 
ing, except that of dwelling-houses, should be forbidden 
by the State, and while we by no means concur in the 
estimate that housing schemes will in the next few years 
absorb all the labour available, we are nevertheless 
heartily in accord with the Council’s plea for the main- 
tenance of a decent standard of building. From the out- 
set. we have repeatedly urged the duty of supporting the 
State in its resistance to the impatient and importunate 
clamour of irresponsible newspapers which would have 
rushed it into the cheapest and nastiest kind of building ; 
and we share fully the Council’s cpinion that the Ministry 
of Health should not accept designs which fall below 
the standard set in the housing manual. No matter how 
urgent the need for housing—but certainly it has not 
been under-stated—it must not be met by giving full 
licence to the cheap builder to do his worst. National 
housing exigencies have offered unexamp'ed opportuni- 
ties for good or for evil building, and the Ministry of 
Health deserves the support of all good citizens in its 
strenuous effort to resist sinister influences. The circular 
from the National Council should greatly strengthen the 
hands of the Minister and prevent any possibility of the 
powers of darkness prevailing aga‘nst him. 
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A Visit to a Country Villa Eighty Years Ago 


E all know the delights of a week-end in the 
country, especially when we go down as guests 
to enjoy the hospitality of friends or clents who 

own architectural gems, either designed by ourselves or 
belonging to the comedy of the Renaissance in England, 
the particular school does not signify. One of these 
days the writer hopes toentertain his readers with a 
humorous account of such a visit, pointing out the effect 
modern building, furniture, and appointments, not to 
mention antiques, have upon his mind, and to make 
mildly satirical observations. The present article owes 
its origin to an old diary which was recently discovered, 
and hastily read through, and which turned up with a 
miscellaneous collection of drawings and _ sketches 
formerly the property of a famous architect. 

Thursday, December 10, 1840. 

I am tired of London, and sick to death of chartists, 
railways, and penny posts. My architect friends talk of 
nothing else but first, second, and third Pointed, much 
to my disgust, for I am certain the only way to end the 
present state of chaos in building expression is to follow 
the Greeks. What could be better than the villas 
designed by my friend Burton, the development of 
Cheltenham under the guidance of Papworth, and the 
new facade to the Atheneum? Why will people ask for 
Gothic when Classic is the style? To-day I am expected 
to journey down to Mangelwurzelshire, at the request of 
my client Morris, the rich brewer, to advise on the 
expediency of adding to the stable buildings. I know 
the place, not a bad little box, but full of faults. Don- 
thorne could elevate reasonably well, but his plans— 
perhaps I shall be able to point out the defects. 

Evening. 

I have had a trying journey from Montague Place. 
First, my assistant. Rowley, could not find last week’s 
issue of the “Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal,” 


a publication with which I hoped to beguile the 
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Bookcase. 


tedium of the railway coach. Secondly, in the 4 
state of my nerves, I found the shunting operation, 
Euston Square, especially the hauling to Chalk F; 
very trying. Lastly, from Euston to Bletchley, I ¢] 
not avoid the insipid conversation of an officer of mil 
who insisted on retailing a full account of his experie 
in the rst Mangelwurzels during manoeuvres at Chath; 
Bletchley is a depressing place, as all these rail; 
centres are. Why in the name of Vulcan did the ; 
mingham Railroad people run their line so far i 
Fenny Stratford? Perhaps they thought it dangeroi| 
risk an embankment near the Grand Junction Canal 
At the station I was met by my client Morris, who 
seated in his State travelling carriage, which had 
horses, gilt hammer cloths, gilt ropes, and Shei} 
plated harness. The vehicle was certainly splendid. | 
wonder a rumour gained local credence that M1 
rivalled the Duke of Mangelwurzel in his choici 
chariots. We proceeded through fine rolling coun 
by beautiful fields, and third Pointed church towers | 
latter elegant enough to please Rickman, Pugin, Pi 
and the whole of the Camden Society. Ah! I thouh 
how pleasant it would be to give up practice and reti 
these beautiful solitudes; these highroads, kept so 1 
with scarcelv any coaches or threats of shrieking loca 
tives! If I had the money, Montague: Place shi 
know me nomore. At Sloburn we stopped for lunc« 
at the “ Mangel’s Head.” After the meal my clientr 
duced a shagreen and silver cigar-case, and we s> 
twenty minutes looking at the shop fronts designe! 
my worthy friend Maddox, who, by the way, must t: 
octogenarian, for he taught me to draw in the yei: 
Waterloo. Coachman Williams had attended te! 
horses, and Footman Sharpe held the door open byd 
time we had finished our tour. “Nice place, Slobit 
snapped Morris: “you should see the Palace, my fni 
there is a bust there of Holland, who built a house fon 
| 


Bed. 


TYPICAL FURNITURE OF A COUNTRY VILLA OF THE 1840 PERIOD. 
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father in the dark ages. The Duke has done a lot 
sse parts. Next week I will drive you over to 
aley Rise ; you might get a tip or two for thatched 
res! 

iat a journey it has been, more likea State progress ; 
ring men pulled their forelocks and old womencame 
tage doors to see the semi-regal carriage pass. It 
,etting dark when we rolled along the main street at 
shill, past some enormous red-brick mansions with 
porches, one of which my client assured me was 
ork of Henry Holland, and so through a pair of 
gates, opened promptly by a fat woman, who 
szed from a Doric temple. There were evergreens, 
‘nd laurels on either side of the winding drive, and 
it the carriage came to a stop directly opposite the 
lo of Slumphill Manor. 

day evening, December 11 1840. 

ive had another busy day. Morris’s house is really 
jscinating place, Donthorne knows what Greek 
fecture is. but I don’t like the position of his ‘stair- 
© Sharpe, the footman, who, by the way, acts as 
, valet, and general factotum, besides assisting 
work in the stables and garden, brought my hot 
| at seven o'clock. Whilst shaving I had a look at 
state from the window of my room. There were 
i lawns cropped to a nicety; there were damp 
s of myrtles and evergreens, and there was also a 
\lamp pond, and a heavy mist obscuring the distant 
jof the country to the south. I also made mental 
( of the stables, and had already committed my 
| to the expense of a turret when the bell rang for 
efast. I descended the stairs and found Morris 
ling me in the parlour, where breakfast was laid. A 
unutes after Mrs. Morris arrived, and we fell to dis- 
ig local news. “So glad to see you at Slumphill 
pr, Mr. Fiba,” my charming hostess remarked ; 
| indeed, good of you tocome. We are anxious to 
llete the alterations by the spring, if you think it 
le. I hastened to assure the dear lady that every- 
was possible. 

yer breakfast Morris took me into his study to show 
's collection of books, particularly those on architec- 
/ If I remember rightly, nearly all Mr. Weale’s 
| 


: publications were represented. There were 
ns of Stuart’s works, a volume of Piranesi’s plates, 
publications of the Camden Society, a large framed 
(ialmap of Rome by Vasi, a complete Encyclopedia 
ilding, Moge’s Road Book. Winkle’s Continental 
rdrals, and scme loose drawings by Joe Nash. 
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Before we discussed the proposed additions to the 
stable buildings, Morris insisted on showing me the 
house, of which he is exceedingly proud. “You know, 
Fiba, Donthorne is a very clever man, but fnghtfully 
ill-tempered, otherwise you would not be here to-day. I 
designed the house as you see it: the whole arrangement 
is mine. Donthorne merely drew the plan.” “Just so, 
just so!” was my reply. I could tell at a glance that no 
other pencil but an architect’s had traced the design of 
the rooms, and it was borne home to me that the faulty 
position of the staircase and other parts was the outcome 
of Morris’s interference. 

Slumphill Manor is a nice Grecian villa, with aristo- 
cratic pretensions. You enter fbetween two Doric 
columns, blanketed in ignorance, and chance upon a hall, 
stone flagged, with a parlour on the right and a library 
on the left. Eventually you reach a dark corridor lead- 
ing to a pleasant drawing-room at one end, and an 
equally pleasant dining-room at the other; but the fact 
of the kitchen opening directly on this passage is, to my 
mind, a drawback, for a heavy smell of cooking per- 
meated the whole suite of rooms. “Balance and 
symmetry you will observe, Fiba, are the attributes I 
desire in architecture.” I would that the worthy brewer 
confined himself to the business of malt and hops. 

Morris continued: “Nice place, isn’t it, refined and 
unpretending—a great advance since Holland built the 
house I showed you last night. Would you like to see 
the furniture I have just. purchased? It has been 
designed by a man called Nicholson.” 

We made our way through the five upstairs rooms, 
Morris giving a running commentary on his worldly 
goods. “One of these days I shall ask you to give me 
your assistance regarding several improvements,’’ he 
remarked, after I had praised a particularly handsome 
bookcase. 

Together we walked round the stables, and after a few 
minutes’ talk, during which I received many conflicting 
instructions, Sharpe held one end of the tape while 
I took several dimensions, resolving to charge an extra 
fee in any case. 

Saturday evening, December 12, 1840. 

I have already been absent from Montague Place 
nearly three whole days, and I am beginning to wonder 
whether that rascal Rowley is getting on with the tracing 
of Sir Charles Rawbuck’s house, which has to be ready 
by next Tuesday. When the second dinner bell rang I 
had but to complete the finishing touches to my get-up. 
Thank goodness I had brought the black kerseymeres, 
the rich cut velvet Genoa waistcoat, the white cravat, and 
other articles of polite living. Although I like this 
country existence, if I don’t get away by midday 
to-morrow I shall go mad. Dinner was laid in the large 
dining-room, the walls of which hold the painted heads 
of a dozen Morrises, male and female, who solemnly 
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gaze down on the silver candlesticks and plate, and 
seem to smack their lips in approval after every course. 

After dinner we adjourned to the drawing-room for a 
little music and coffee. 

I nearly forgot to mention that several local celebrities 
were present at the dinner, and they can now be cata- 
logued. Mrs. Morris, resplendent in a tremendous 
get-up, consisting of a huge semi-inflated crinoline of 
black satin, rather like the upper part of Mr. Green’s 
balloon, an enormous head-dress, immense turquoise 
pendant ear-rings, that danced and flopped in a discon- 
certing manner, focussed the attention of the company 
on the poor unfortunate architect whom Morris had 
entrapped down to Slumphill in Mangelwurzelshire. 
“Dear Mr. Fiba has kindly left his dear Montague 
Place to advise us on some expensive alterations George 
contemplates.” Heaven forgive the woman, I thought ; 
it is only a loose ‘box, and perhaps, with luck, a turret 
where it is badly needed. Mr. Luke Warm, the vicar, 
then put a pertinent question: “I suppose you have 
given Christian architecture a thought, Mr. Fiba? This 
is a Christian country, and much can be accomplished by 
the spread of anti-pagan doctrine.” I hastened to assure 
the rev. gentleman that I thought of nothing else. There 
were two sweet maiden ladies of the company, both 
silver-haired, who followed the vicar’s remarks with rapt 
enthusiasm. Mr. Drystone, who had been with Sir 
Charles Fellows in Lycia during the excavations of the 
rock-cut tombs, spoke warmly in favour of the Greek 
style. Fortunately, the sound of the harp, played by 
the youngest Miss Morris, and the tinkling of an 
improved tall and very upright pianoforte, put an end to 
what threatened to be a serious debate. 

Sunday, December 13, 1840. 

I have endured another dreadful day at the hands of 
Morris and his equally tiresome lady. This morning I 
was whisked oft to the manorial pew at Slumphill ‘Church 
and forced to listen to a tiresome discourse from the Rev. 
Luke Warm on the expediency of providing the blacks 
with flannel trousers. This day I have dined on pig’s- 
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beneath Morris’s roof, roast pig, ale, and all. 
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head soup, pig’s trotters, pig’s fry, and roast pj 
monotonous sameness, washed down by copious dray 
of the famous Slumphill ale. Thank God I am le; 
here to-morrow. 

Monday evening, December 14, 1840. 

Back in Montague Place, which I have reached 
seven hours’ journey by: the Dedford Regula 
Snophill, a village three miles distant from th 
Rowley has finished Sir Charles Rawbuck’s plan 
start to-morrow plotting the dimensions for the; 
stable. Yet now I am here, I would I we 


affection for that Grecian villa. I like the ye 
rooms, the flowers on the writing-table, the he 
poster, the bed steps, the fragrance of the 
scented linen, and the general air of opulence 
over, I cannot forget the triumphal ride from 
through Sloburn in the State travelling coach. 
was all December mist and the dampness of winter; 
it is worse, threats of riots, railway speculations, anc 
architecture. Luckilv. I have brought back a 
elevation of Slumphill Manor and a few illust 
Morris’s furniture. 

Sc these notes, compiled by the late Mr. F 
departed this life of a pleurisy in 1864, have 
purpose of turning the lantern on a curious per 
lish country life. The writer can vouch for th 
ticity of the detail; he can state with authorit 
persons mentioned had reality, that Slumphi 
still stands, though sadly burdened with 
additions ; that most of the neavily gilt Englis 
turniture, designed by Nicholson, has found 1 
obscure country hotels, that no libel is inte 
only a deal of sympathy for the misguided, and th 
architecture of the ‘forties was not so bad as it is{ 
to be. One thing is of importance—namely, Slun 
and its appointments offer a very good key to the en: 
period of Victorian smugness and explain much oj 
lolline slackness featured after the Exhibition ini 
home of my Lerd Dundreary. 
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Architectural Causerie 


‘AVE had the benefit of advice from an architect, 
who is a draughtsman and writer of reputation 
roncerning the faults of modern design. My friend, 
pears, attributes the principal fault to an inade- 
42 knowledge of light and shade. In other 
}s, he is a devout worshipper of form, and he knows 
itively that sound form means perfect distribution of 
j and shade. With this peg to hang my discourse 
will proceed. Over a century ago Peter Schlemihl, 
of the pleasantest fancies of the days when Germany 
ged in romance, reached the public, and received 
[ation in England at the hands of George Cruik- 
jk, caricaturist and temperance reformer. It was 
»roduct of the brains of Louis Charles Adelaide de 
ynisso de Boncourt, who fled to Wiirzburg from the 
y1 of the Revolution, in 1792. At the age of fifteen 
ecame page to the Queen of Prussia. His was a 
/ss disposition ; he engaged in long pedestrian tours, 
(on one occasion he lost his hat, his knapsack, his 
j2s, and his pocket handkerchief; in fact, his chief 
yibles. His friend Fonqué asked him whether he 
(’t also lost his shadow? The friends pleased their 
1eS in imagining what would have happened to him 
¢ had. Some time after he was studying La 
}aine, and read of a polite man who drew out of his 
cet whatever was asked for. Chamisso thought he 
|be bringing out next a coach and horses. Out of 
#: hints came the fantasy of Peter Schlemihl, the 
jowless man. 


\e are told that Peter Schlemihl made the acquaint- 
( of a mysterious stranger at a country house, where 
as in attendance upon the rich owner. This grey 
tm was called upon to produce all sorts of things 
‘moment’s notice—refreshments, telescopes, horses, 
ets twenty feet in length, and tents to ward off the 
of the sun. Peter states: “This man, although he 
jared so humble and embarrassed in his air and 
jaers, and passed so unheeded, had inspired me with 
1 a feeling of horror by the unearthly paleness of his 
jtenance, from which I could not avert my eyes, that 
\s unable longer to endure it.” Judge of the horror 
our friend Peter when he was_ subsequently 
jached by the man in grey, who asked him to 
pse of his inevitable shadow. 


% 


lifortunately Peter succumbed to the wiles of the 
In grey, who snipped off the noble shadow of the 
‘ous one, as it lay extended on the grass, lifted it 
jolded it together, and at last put it in his pocket. 
'"s reward was the purse of Fortunatus. The man 
ley then left him with many bows and salutations. 
e of poor Peter’s chagrin when he returned to the 
jbouring town and heard people cry to him. “ Young 
| Young man! you have lost your shadow!” From 
day on until the expiation of his sin, and the ward- 
ff of other temptations, he was condemned to stay 
pts, or only to venture forth on sunless days or at 
|, for the absence of his shadow betrayed him, and 
as like one accursed among his fellows. Now the 
ton of being shadowless that came upon Peter 
muihl is one that attends the majority of English 
ings. I know, dear reader, what you are thinking 
-5 you imagined that in this wretched climate of 
jit does not matter whether a building has a good 
pW or not. I contend that it does matter. Fog, 
) Tain, snow, slush, and muck may temporarily 
te the lineaments of our buildings, but the goodly 


/hines sometimes, and then, ye shameless facades, 
re! 


# # 


give a building a goodly shadow, and by this I 
not only a main softening, but also innumerable 


, 4 


little tricks and effects of chiaro-scuro, means that care 
must be given to the design. Even buildings of deplor- 
able character look well in a fog, or can be made to 
appear presentable under the needle of a painter-etcher. 
Subject the majority of the buildings of London, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Liverpool, or Brum to the glare of a 
July sun’s collected rays, and you will see them frizzling 
like bottled wasps. A building designed for shadow 
effects will carry itself well in sunshine or fog. Wren’s 
work holds the darks well, even when the weather is dull. 
St. George’s Hall, on the blackest day, reveals velety 
spacings darker than the sooty colour of the Darley Dale 
stone columns and pylons, because Elmes guaranteed a 
reasonable shadow to all its parts. If buildings are well 
proportioned, irrespective of style and climate; if the 
details are well considered and the character is appro- 
priate, then we need have no fear that they will not more 
than hold their own. 


Most designs are born sickly, with little substance to 
throw a shadow. Many architects imagine that a line 
drawing is the all-in-all of an architect’s creed. The 
building looks plain on paper; to cure this it is covered 
with meaningless ornament, “to give it life, don’t you 
know.” ‘The cornice is restricted by the absurd regula- 
tions of Gog and Magog or of Helen and the shield, 
goddess of the L.B.A. This feature is snubbed and 
checked ; it is broken over the pilasters ; it rushes up into 
melancholy pediments, which open to receive a window 
or snap inconsiderately at a critical juncture. I know of 
facades resembling the carpentry in stone of the Lycian 
tombs, or any other form of timber construction. Giant 
wedge-shaped key-stones split the facade into countless 
parts, and these features are prominent in the basement 
storey ; they recur as features to every architrave: they 
are repeated in the species of railway culvert above the 
main cornice. There is neither rhythm nor repose. 
Sometimes to vary the monotony crustacean cartouches 
and fearsome concerts of meaningless form score the 
pristine beauty of the stone. Why all this maltreatment 
of an honest material? Of late cartouches have given 
place to horse-tail ornament, a species of pointed bay 
leaves hung in clusters. Shades of De la fosse, what 
foolery is this? 

“ Me sie a 


The truth is that English architects have forgotten the 
value of the shadow. Some of us advise the plain brick 
walls of Bloomsbury with the paving-stone cornices. We 
do so because of the play of light and shade on the front 
of these brick cabinets. The reveals to the windows 
give defined shadows; the continuous balconies at the 
first-floor level throw a respectable shadow, the spear- 
like railings act as introductory features. Add a decent 
doorway, throw in an elegant lamp-holder, ensure that the 
first-floor windows are well proportioned, and then rain, 
fog, or shine, the strait-laced fronts looks well. They 
are passing, these old burnt-clay houses of London town. 
Already the shadowless ones are taking up positions in 
their midst. Do not imagine that I advocate the whole 
of new London to be built on these lines. On the con- 
trary, for the purpose of finding something to write 
about I am simply making impertinent comparisons. At 
any rate, I like these old buildings, and so do you, dear 
reader, and so does every thinking person for that 
matter. 

* ae a x 

There are occasions for plain architecture, and times 
when complex forms are to be encouraged, but the 
reservation must be made, let the intricate buildings be 
richly complex, of an intricacy comparable with the 
Palais de Justice at Brussels, or the dazzling charms of 
the Houses of Parliament. I for one can admire the 
Albert Hall and the College of Science, or St. Pancras 
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Station, and am not ashamed to announce the fact. In 
the eighteenth century, when the Jesuits’ perspective 
was published, long before Malton gave to an excited 
profession his treatise on drawing and shadows, few 
architects allowed the world to see their designs until the 
shadows had been rendered. ‘This accounts in no small 
measure for the resultant charm of the eighteenth-century 
work which we rave over and enjoy to-day. The old 
fellows believed in quality and deportment; they did 
not bedizen their buildings with terrific stunt ornamenta- 
tion ; the shadow told them to a nicety when to stop, the 
right selection of ornament, the value of a silhouette, 
and many other things. Shades of Chambers, Wyatt, 
Cockerell, and the rest of the tall ones, how you must 
talk of the doings of the latter-day jugglers—that is, if 
you can view the streets as I see them. 


The rendering of drawings should form part of every 
architect’s education, whether he be a _ Gothicist, 
Classicist, or an advocate of Chinoiserie. The early 
school of Neo-Grec in England was merely an attempt 
to continue the established tradition; what we have 
lately seen is like unto nothing on this terrestrial sphere. 
Greek key patternings, scratchings, flutings, and horse- 
tails do not make a style; neither do oxo railings, sculp- 
ture crouching uncomfortably on window sills, waiting 
for the deluge, bay windows, black iron curtains, and 
unfortunate columns perched on stone piers half a 
module wide and ten feet high. 
tortuous intricacies of the street facades of the last 
twenty years. There are some | would cheerfully go a 
mile out of my way to see. It is a pleasure to me to 
gaze upon Sir John Burnet’s Kodak Building, to note 
the sylph-like shaping of the “ Morning Post”’ office, or 
to see the pleasing incident of the loggia under the Ritz. 
Let us throw off the trammels of bad design, and take 
a lesson from our American cousins, who have bagged 
our tradition, and have developed it to the stage intended 
by our mutual forebears. Shadows we are and like 
shadows fade. Take heed, then, that the monuments 
of rock raised by creatures of clay project the right 
message to an enlightened posterity. 
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STRETFORD HOUSING COMPETITION : 
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I am sick to death of the - 


LAY-OUT OF SEYMOUR GROVE SITE, WINNING DESIGN. 


1919. 


The Plates Described 


A Country Villa of the 1840 Period. 
DESCRIPTION of this typical early nineteenth 
century villa and its furnishings is given in th| 
entertaining “diary ’’ which appears on page 675 


St. Joseph's Church, Newport, Co. Mayo. 
These views of an excellent example of modern Iris’ 
ecclesiastical architecture should be studied in conjunc! 
tion with the working drawings which are reproduced o| 
the double-page plate in this issue. 
Stretford Housing Competition. 
In this competition opportunity for arranging a) 
attractive lay-out was curtailed by the provision of wid! 
roads on two sides of the narrow site, the remainin; 
boundaries being an existing road and a railway embank’ 
ment. A further through road was laid down, dividiny 
the site into two parts, and terminating, so far as thi) 
scheme is concerned, in a railway arch. The authors 0 
the winning scheme, Messrs. H. A. Gold, MIC} 
A.R.I.B.A., and W. J. Durnford, confined ‘thei/ 
attention largely to economy in the remaininy 
roads, and to diverting interest away from th 
railway. Designs for three different types of cottage 
were submitted: four-roomed, five-roomed, ani 
six-roomed, the last-named being combined, in som 
instances, with five-roomed cottages, in order to fit i 
with the narrow frontages. The majority of the cottage’ 
are in blocks of four, and have east or west aspects) 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A) wai 
the Assessor. 


Housing by the Wolverhampton Cor poration. 

A timely letter of protest against lowering the standar 
of housing has been sent to Members of Parliament by 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council. Thi: 
letter, the substance of which is given on page 699 
includes a concise statement of the case against the ole 
methods of speculative building and planning, the disad 
vantages of which are clearly shown. The superiority 
of modern methods is obvious from some illustrations o 
houses erected by the Wolverhampton Corporation, om 
of which is reproduced in this issue. 
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cise Costing for Housing, Based on an Improved System of 


Quantity Surveying” 


By T. SUMNER SMITH, M.O.S.A., F.I.Ar. 
(Concluded from No. 1299, page 664.) 


jceding articles Mr. Smith dealt with the following points: Clerical work; cost negligible in view of advantages gained; fosters 


i methods, good management, and efficient organisation ; detailed schedule and values of materials employed in construction of 


ABLE as these data are for com- 
{son, it is conceivable that the 
he material and labour could be 
of for estimating by means of 
icosting. By using forms in the 
manner an average price could 
ed, from which it would be pos- 
rice a set of practical and scien- 
jof quantities to a great degree of 


were used for timbers, castings, etc. Very 
few goods were delivered direct on the 
site. 

Economy in Design. 

Up to the present I have dealt with 
economy in the use of materials anid 
labour, and the economy that could be 
effected by means of good management on 
up-to-date business lines, efficient organisa- 


BT 


without even obtaining any _ tion, scientific costing, and accountancy. 

formation. Another very important point is the saving 
Common brick |j yapour setti TWollows fara Gavi ; Ce 
Seems ye site abour setting ollows per yard || Cavity per yard Flat Pointing 
Ber Aipoucand. i) Per thousand. | supl. supl. | per yard supl. 
a os d. EE Me Teel |e a pe ae a ec ee 


| 
| 
| 


‘™m brought and kept up to date 
3 fluctuations in prices of mate- 
labour would result in a simple 
estimating. The time occupied 
would be very small compared 
dime taken at present, and the 
jn obtained would be more reli- 
we based on ascertained data. 
} a concrete illustration of what 
done by scientific costing. 
‘ing useful as a guide to the con- 
cientific costing would tend to 
n cost of cottage building, as in 
lity the work would be secured 
(tractor who was able to keep the 
(he work below the average 
ve, energy, good management, 
organisation, and up-to-date 
| To secure work on a sound 
}asis would encourage and re- 
the contractor and! spur him to 
ort and success. 
|thedule of costs the cost of haul- 
fd out at 4.86 per cent. Part of 
3.66 per cent.—was for hire of 
es, and men, and motor lorries, 
men’s time. The remaining 
per cent.—was made up as 


Ratio to Total Cost — 


| 
+ Tour. | of eo 
Percentage value per £. 
[esau Ge 
materials || 4 
eer ‘12 04 
12 OL 
7 | a 
—.  ... | 22 
nloading at : 
. i ia 38 a 
n_ haulage), 19 0s 
120% | £0| 0 | 2 


/x of the materials were hauled 
j€e tramways by horse-drawn 
Mials such as bricks, sand, and 
delivered to position ready for 
ts and motor lorries, however, 
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that could be effected by an economical 
plan and design of cottage, which might be 
termed “economy in design.” It as the 
prevailing custom to estimate economy in 
design by the cubical contents of the build- 
ing, that is to say, that if a building be of 
less cubical contents than another it will 
be cheaper, and that the cheapest of all 


jages; how saving in cost may be effected ; detailed schedule and values of labour employed ; comparisons for estimating. 


cubical contents, but not so good when 
compared with the results on _ costs 
reckoned on the gross and net area of ac- 
commodation. This will be demonstrated 
later by tables, which will show that it is 
an unsound policy not to take into con- 
sideration the gross and net area of accom- 
modation. 

An approximate estimate is generally 
obtained by cubing the building—the area, 
measured from outside to outside of walls, 
by the height, taken from the bottom of 
the footings to half way up the slope of the 
roof—and pricing at a given rate per cubic 
foot. Quite a number of books on hous- 
ing give the cost to erect houses from cal- 
culations on this basis. An idea is preva- 
lent that a uniform rate per cubic foot can 
be applied to all cottages irrespective of 
their outline provided! that they are built 
to the same specification, and that the 
same class of materials is used in each. 
This does not prove to be the case in actual 
practice. 

From the foregoing we draw three con- 
clusions, which are as follows: 

(1) That it does not follow that. the 
design with the least cubical contents will 
be the cheapest. 

(2) That the true economic value of a 
house is in the provision of accommoda- 
tion rather than its cubical contents. 


fable Table B. | Table C. | Table D. Table E 
: i | Noort 
| | an 
2. | Relative values penee lao a o...9 
ao eel F || Relative values based on the net area o pe Vvsos 
5 5 A Relative Meier based on the accommodation 2 a 8 o ag 
Pies | ; po S gross area of (chimney breasts, oondgs = 
fe oer | eabics) cOmteGES accommodation passages and 2osznsg 
on per house: per house. staircases deducted) |g3.o32 9 
so eae 
a? | per house. iO e3 be Q 
oY j a} v | sz |e y a |e | & | boa 
gs | s2 | #2 | a8. i) os | S8alee. | 8solese/ $8.) $2. 
ge | 2. | 82 | beg] ge | es8 | eee | ssh | hs | eee || bee 
o+ | 99 | go 059 oes] ono | 059 || REO | OL | 9a 298 
aa Ses OG Ory ae Ags SI oes Bios aaate ory 
Bo || a2 | so | feo O85 | gen | seu |] Moe | gan | geo a2 oO 
GO Ill) ROSES Gi alas POO ao rst OOO tac ca |e ie a etic oo, | So 
Coes Cu leerehe om ook SRE CO Weal Sor ee, i) 8 y 
Sy = Bahl leraGea lie e | 3 oo eee ili Pret o ax || 3% 
Seu Wecae Weak ee eos Petter pee ee 
a b cc. d e f g h oi is kes) 
Design A T4585) ILO ZeS Oe 1007 TF 16°89 1007 610 | 16°98 100/ | 1007, 
Ae GM: 18°87 |} 10,445 | 17°42 | 124717 || 767 18°07 | 118°54 620 | 17°26 | 124°82 || 122°51 
ae G 18°38 || 11,012} 18°36 | 113°79 || 777 18.30 | 113°94 665 18°52 | 113:25 |} 113°66 
sy Ww ..| 18.30 || 11,854 | 19°76 | 106744 || 857 | 20°19 | 102°87 726 | 20°21 | 103-30 |) 104°20 
» E  ..| 29°67 |] 16,388 | 2732 | 12417) 1,127 | 26°55 | 126-24 |] 971 | 27°03 | 133°15 || 127°85 
100% ||: 59.987 | 100% _ | 4,245 | 1007 3,592 |100% | nal 
will be the one with the smallest cubical (3) That it is a mistaken policy to base 
contents. I shall explode this theory later. the approximate estimate upon a uniform 


The gross area of accommodation and the 
net area of accommodation of the cottage 
must also bear some relation to the cubical 
contents in determining the economy of 
design. It may so happen that a building, 
when compared with another, may show 
good results on costs reckoned on the 


rate per cubic foot for all types of cottages. 
These several points are set out in 
detail in the tables above. 

The foregoing conclusions may be 
proved by analysing and making com- 
parisons from the tables. Design “A” 
worked out in actual practice to be the 


a b. a. f g. i | j. ae 
Design D .. 18°30 19°76 106°44 20°19 102°87 20°21 103°30 10420 
Design A ... | 14°88 17:15 100 16°89 100 1698 | 100 | 100 
Difference |! 3°42 2°61 6-44 3°30 | 2°87 323 3°30 4°20 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSING SCHEME, MANCOT ROYAL, QUEENSFERRY, NEAR CHESTER. 


(To be studied in conjunction with Mr. Sumner Smith’s article on ‘‘ Concise Costing for Housing.”) 
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Jt, Design “D” second, Design 
ind, Design “B” fourth, and 
“ye” fifth Comparing “D” 

1.7% (see table foot of p. 693), it 
seen that “D’’ cost 3.42 per 


olumn A) more than “A,” yet it 
_ only 2.61 per cent. (Column C). 
‘bic feet ; therefore a uniform rate 
ic foot—conclusion No. 3—is not 
ple in this case. The relative 
alculated on the cubical contents 
6.44 per cent. (Column D) dearer 
'.,” on the gross area of accommo- 
jit is 2.87 per cent. (Column G) 
than “A,” and calculated on the 
|. of accommodation. it is 3.30 per 
olumn J) dearer than “A.” 
regard to Conclusion No, 2—true 
jc value—it will be seen that “D”’ 
| 3-23 per cent. (Column I) more 
/ of accommodation than “A,’’ and 
{the cost of “A” by only 3.42 per 
difference only of .19 per cent. 
.from this standpoint, therefore, 
uses are for all practical purposes 
}i value. 


| 
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Comparing “D” with “B” and “C,”’ the 
house with the least cubical contents is not 
the cheapest (Conclusion No. 1). As will 
be seen by reference to Column 4, 
Design “D” is equal to 18.30 per cent. of 
the cost, “B” is equal to 18.87 per cent. 
of the cost, and Design “C”’ is equal to 
18.38 of the cost. The respective ratios in 
percentage of cubical contents (Column C) 
are Design “D,” 19.76 per cent., Design 
call BD Se NE 0 lt cent. and Design “ Cc” 18.36 
per cent. Design “D” has therefore the 
greatest cubical contents, exceeding “B” 
by 2.35 per cent:, and “C.” by 1.40 per 
cent., and yet it is cheaper than “B”’ by 
.57 per cent. and “C ”’ by .08 per cent. 

To define the respective values per cubic 
foot for each cottage, we will assume the 
price per cubic foot for Design “A” to 
be 1s., and that 2,000 cubic feet would re- 
present £100 (per cent. of cost, see 
Column D). The price per cubic foot for 
Designs “B,” “C,” “D,” and “E” would 
then be 14.3d., 13.15d., 12.27d., and 14. 3d. 
respectively, which goes to prove that a 
uniform rate is only applicable to Design 


1919, 
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“B” and “E”’ houses. The designs of 
the above cottages are reproduced by kind 
permission of Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
F.R.I.B.A., and in the light of the above 
particulars should prove both interesting 
and instructive. 

[With the foregoing instalment, Mr. 
Sumner Smith’s articles in the Journal are 
brought to a conclusion. So widespread 
has been the interest aroused by theiy pub- 
lication that the proprietors of Technical 
Journals, Ltd., have decided to republish 
them in book form, together with some 
important additional matter which is now 
in course of preparation. Mr. Smith’s 
suggestions for the creation of a standard 
system of costing are the result of many 
years of wide and varied experience in 


several branches of the building industry ; 


and we are confident that if the system 
advocated were to be generally adopted in 
place of the several methods at present in 
force, the effect would be of considerable 
benefit to the building industry and all 
concerned therewith—ensuring both accu- 


racy and efficiency. } 
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“Concise Costing for Housing.” 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—For the information of your cor- 
respondent “F,” items such as roof 
timbers, joists, etc., are set forth in their 
exact length and size of scantlings stated 
in the bills of quantities, but in addition 
to this the amounts are given in stan- 
dards. These quantities dispense with 
builders’ working quantities and serve the 
same purpose. T. SUMNER SMITH. 


Sirs,—As an architect I am pleased 
with the manner in which Mr. Sumner 
Smith, in his articles on “ Concise 
Costing for Housing,” deals with the enor- 
mous amount of. labour involyed by 
present methods of pricing ordinary bills 
of quantities. I infer that, owing to the 
numerous and elaborate calculations that 
have to be made by the builder after the 
quantities are prepared, there appears to 
be every likelihood of many inaccuracies, 
and this must defeat the object of the 
present system of quantities, which endea- 
yours to aim at the tenders being based 
upon a uniform basis. I note that the 
method which he sets out would avoid 
these numerous calculations, . therefore 
there will be less liability of error and 
the tenders would be upon a uniform 
basis. A.R.I.B.A 


Sirs=-I have been greatly interested 


in the articles which have appeared 
on “Concise Costing for Housing.” 
Although Mr. Smith has dealt very 
clearly with the subject, there are two 


points on which I am not clear: He does 
not state how day-work items are to be 
dealt with under his system, nor what 
should be the amount of the contractor’s 
profit, nor whether it should be competed 
for by the builders in tendering. I should 
be glad if he could give me some informa- 


tion on these points. 
COUNTY ARCHITECT. 


Sirs,—I am much interested in_ the 
articles on “Concise Costing for Hous- 
ing,” by Mr. T. Sumner Smith. The 


schedule of costs which he gives is a 
revelation in itself. I am afraid that in the 
past architects have regarded the cost of 
building as constituted by two items: 
labour and materials; but Mr. Smith 
shows that they are made up of thirteen 
items, and has, further, sub-divided some 
of these items. Comparing the examples 
of Mr. Smith’s improved system of bills of 
quantities with the examples of ordinary 
bills of quantities, I was struck with the 
remarkable simplicity of his method and 
its far-reaching consequences, as demon- 
strated by the schedule of costs of mate- 
rials and labour for each trade. I have 
profited immensely, and shall look for- 
ward with interest to the rest of the 
articles. Would Mr. Smith inform me if 
this system would be applicable univer- 
sally ? T. MILNES FODEN, A.M.S.A. 


S1rSs,—I have taken the greatest interest 
in the articles by Mr. T. Sumner Smith 
on “Concise Costing for Housing,” which 
contain some excellent data. A concrete 
illustration of the fallacy of present 
methods of arriving at costs was afforded 
by the report in the daily newspapers of 
the Housing and Town Planning Associa- 
tion Conference, held in Manchester. It 
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Correspondence 


was stated that arrangements had been 
made at St. Helens for building 700 
houses, divided amongst twenty builders, 
to be paid on the basis of the prime cost 
of building, plus 12} per cent. for the use 
of the builder’s plant, establishment 
charges, and profit. 

I have compared this with the schedule 
of costs given by Mr. T. Sumner Smith, 
on page 604 in your issue of November 12, 
and note that the items relating to plant, 
establishment charges, etc., 1.e., 4, 6, 7,9, 
10, I1, 12,.and 13 amount to 12.29 per 
cent., leaving the builder the magnificent 
profit of .21 per cent., which shows that 
the matter has never been thoroughly 
gone into. This is of considerable interest 
to architects, and I agree with Mr. Smith 
that it would be far the better method to 
calculate the profit as a net profit at a 
fixed ‘percentage irrespective of plant, 
establishment charges, etc., and so avoid 
confusion. B. W. F. 


S1rSs,—I have read with great interest 
the articles on “Concise Costing for 
Housing,”’-by Mr. T. Sumner Smith. The 
system appears to give hope for sound 
and economical tendering, for the con- 
tractor to be able to gauge his profits on 
labour and materials, and, presumably, to 
look forward to an increased profit by 
using skill and ingenuity in carrying out 
the works. 

Builders and contractors who have care- 
fully analysed each trade would, I imagine, 
welcome the new system, for it saves a 
great deal of trouble in pricing and is a 
valuable help in the ordering of mate- 
rials. The system, if adopted, could only 
be carried out by quantity surveyors who 
have made a special study of their pro- 
fession, as Mr. Smith seems to have done, 
and it would do away with those who 
simply take off quantities as a side line, 
without realising the responsibility at- 
tached to the work. PA,5.1. 


Luxury Building. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Strs,—A few weeks ago you were good 
enough to allow me to make a_ proposal 
through your columns for the formation 
of a Federated Council of Architectural 
bodies capable of taking joint action 
quickly in any matter affecting architects. 
I believe there are some faint hopes of the 
proposal receiving further consideration 
at some future time, but in the meanwhile 
a matter has arisen which could at once 
have been dealt with by the proposed 
body had it been in existence. I refer to 
the Government’s proposal to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose, zzter alza, of stop- 
ping what is vaguely described as 
“luxury building,’’ with the idea of con- 
centrating labour on the National Hous- 
ing Scheme, or, in other words, facili- 
tating one form of private building 
enterprise at the expense of another. By 
the time this letter is due for publication 
the Bill will probably be before the House 
of Commons, and architects should be 
readv to support their societies in any 
action which they may take with a view 
to having the Bill thrown out or amended, 
as may seem best. 

In my opinion the Government pro- 
posals will not acccomplish the end in 
view, but will merely hamper still further 
the building industry and aggravate the 
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existing artificial conditions ca 
Housing Act. By all means 
back to private enterprise in | 
let us do it by the removal of 
rather than by the further 
them on one section of the bu 
-munity. Probably the Gover: 
not taken the trouble to as 
amount of housing  alrea 
under great difficulties by pr 
prise, and which probably con 
favourably with that accomplis 
Government with all its resource 


It should not be forgotten th 
many building owners enga 
present time upon private buil 
prises of a class which might to » 
official mind be deemed “lu 
ing,’’ and who at the same tin 
viding working-class housing | 
tion with their schemes. For 
firm of architects in London h 
personal knowledge, at the pre 
work in hand for new busines 
garages, alterations to p 
ranging in value from £300 
and aggregating a total of ov 
In each case the building own 
viding cottages and flats in 
with these properties at an ag; 
of over £24,000, and in some 
are proposing to spend thre: 
much money on the cottages a 
on the “luxury building.” Th 
that if this “luxury building’ 
the housing schemes will not be 
with, and all concerned wil 
great loss and inconvenience. 
there are many other similar 
remedy is not to subsidise on 
building and stop another, bu 
restrictions on labour, incre 
tion, stop profiteering and unt 
doles, facilitate transport, rep 
tive legislation and _ restore 
individuals the right to ca 
lawful business. In the deb 
House of Commons there was 
of mobilising all the housing 
the country in support of 
Act, but there was not a single 
to the services which arch 
capable of rendering in thi 
they are given a chance. 

The Government’s proposals 
architects who have for 0 
suffered as a result of legislatic 
to the building industry, and 
had all their private work stof 
past four or five years by the ™ 
just beginning in some cases tt 
the threads of their practice, a 
be penalised, quite unneces 
some strong action is taken by 
sentative architectural bodies, 
by their individual members 
societies can, and no doubt wil 
necessary action, but it could be 
much more effective if it could be 
into one channel with the whol 
the profession behind it. 


An academic protest 
Government proposals is ve 
though it is better than lettt 
eo by default. It should be 
by further action, and I sha 
hear from architects who ar 
adversely affected by the & 
proposals, with a view to @ | 
being made out by the Soc 
action it may decide to take. 

Cc. MCARTHUE 


Secretary of the Society oF 


DANGERS OF JERRY- 
BUILDING. 


\National Housing and Town Plan- 
Souncil, in a circular letter to 
irs of the House of Commons, give 
wirance based on close, practical, 
st-hand knowledge of what local 
ties are doing that for the greater 
ie delay with regard to housing 
s is at an end, and that the coming 
will witness a stream of construc- 
ults. The letter, a brief summary 
his given below, predicts that early 
coming year the difficulty confront- 
Government will not be one of un- 
}ss to enter upon building opera- 
mit one of such extreme shortage of 
-as to render necessary the con- 
Lon as to what extent it is desirable 
issible that less necessary work in 
g construction shall be arrested in 
to allow the housing schemes of 
uthorities to proceed. 


kaa 


‘situation which is likely to present 
fearly in the New Year can be 
od from the fact that at the moment 
bout 2.5 per cent. of the skilled 
ves in the building trade are un- 
ped. Several of the housing schemes 
| authorities are already held up for 
 bricklayers, and every day brings 
epresentations from local authori- 
to the need for action being taken 
Council to represent to the Govern- 
he need for taking s‘eps to secure 
neentration of labour on hausing 
jeven if this means taking action 
» to luxury or unnecessary building. 
‘S needed at the moment is, there- 
ot the hurried preparation of new 
ubtful lines of policy—the adoption 
ch may involve the risk of destroy- 
y hope of redeeming the standards 
ising throughout the country—but 
jace to the policv already embodied 
Housing and Town Planning Act. 
hemes will in the next three years 
all the labour available for housing 
*s, and any new scheme or plan 
can only have one effect, viz., the 
1g of the plans on which local 
ties have already spent months of 
id study. and for which they have 
* secured land sufficient to build 
million houses. 
€ is a real danger—arising out of a 
| impatience at the slow pace of the 
xf construction—that well-meaning 
/May take the reactionary view that 
ag as ‘houses are built their 
and quality are matters of 
jary importance. So far from re- 
x these matters as being of secon- 
nportance, they are “things which 
' very much to the tenants of the 
uses. The Council regard as even 
feprehensible the advocacy of the 
)m of worn-out and discarded types 
|truction—an advocacy which ignores 
|t that it takes just as much labour 
dergy to build a badly designed 
as it does to build a good house. 
y this country is heavily burdened 
jean houses standing in closely 
rows in dreary streets, and the 
} are determined to support the 
‘ds laid down in the Manual issued 
| Ministry of Health. In his desire 
}3 forward the work of production of 
the Minister of Health has 
ed a willingness to accept designs 
“he standard of the Manual, but the 
ts of the Committee are practically 
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unanimous in the view that to adopt this 
course would in the long run prove to be 
unwise. 

A declaration was made by Dr. Addison 
that, as an alternative method, and in 
order to meet the difficulty which has arisen 
in securing tenders on the old basis of 
competitive lump sum tendering, local 
authorities might enter into arrangements 
with builders for the erection of the re- 
quired: houses on the basis of prime cost 
plus a fixed charge to cover profit, use of 
plant, and establishment charges. This 
policy will help to attract the build- 
ing resources of the country, and will result 
in constructive economy. It is difficult to 
determine what further steps can now be 
taken by the Government, by local autho- 
rities, or by the constructive leaders of the 
building industry to lessen the delays in 
carrying housing schemes into effect, and 
what is needed is a steady adherence to the 
declared policy of the Government and a 
refusal to permit any further changes of 
policy or method to be imposed on local 
authorities against their better judgment. 

There is a real danger that those who 
are not in a position to gain accurate 
knowledge of the real facts of the case 
may be “stampeded” into accepting re- 
actionary views. For this reason the 
Council propose during the coming weeks 
to convene at a number of centres repre- 
sentative conferences of working men, and 
to urge the delegates to support them in 
taking the view that the local authorities 
have adopted a wise course in devoting 
adequate time and care to the preparation 
of the plans and designs on which hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds are to be ex- 
pended by them on constructive work, and 
by refusing to be stampeded into the folly 
of rushing up great numbers of badly 
designed houses built of unsuitable mate- 
rials. 

Whilst the construction of poor houses 
on jerry-planned estates can be foroed, 
the construction of well-built houses on 
properly planned estates calls for the ap- 
plication of skill in designing and wisdom 
in planning the lav-out, and_ whilst 
these qualitics take time to apply on wise 
lines, they make all the difference to the 
happiness and comfort of those who will 
live in the houses in the future. All kinds 
of delays are taking place. Dr. Addison, 
Sir James Carmichael, and the other 
officers of the Ministry of Health, are now, 
together with the great mass of the mem- 
bers of housing committees of local autho- 
rities engaged in a fine endeavour to carry 
into effect on sound and! good lines a great 
housing policy, and therefore deserve to be 
given the support and confidence of work- 
ing people throughout the country. 

Appended to the letter are a number 
of illustrations, one of which we repro- 
duce. The Wolverhampton County 
Borough Council have now in hand the 
building of 1,000 houses, of which this is 
an excellent example. The illustration 
shows that, by the exercise of architec- 
tural skill, the plan formerly adopted by 
speculative builders of constructing 
gloomy rear extensions can be replaced 
bv a more economical and ‘healthy form 
of construction. Under the old methods 
of speculative building houses were built 
from “blue prints’? ad infinitum, and 
certainly ad nauseam. For the first time 
in the history of working-class housing 
skilled technicians are being called in to 
give architectural care to the design. 

The National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council also enclose with each 
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letter a copy of their memorandum and re- 
solutions submitted to the. Minister of 
Health by a deputation received on 
November 5, 1919, from a joint meeting of 
committees of the National Council rela- 
tive to: (1) The causes of delay in entering 
upon the actual work of cottage construc- 
tion, and the methods by which more 
rapid progress can be secured. (2) The 
possibility that in the later stages of the 
execution of housing schemes serious 
delays may arise as a result of a shortage 
of the supply of building materials and 
labour available for the purpose of cottage 
building. (3) The raising of money re- 
quired for housing schemes, and the 
report of the deputation proceedings and 
the reply of Dr. Addison. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS, 


Mr. Isaac Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., in, his 
presidential address to. the Manchester 
Society of Architects, gave a brief résumé 
of the part played by the Society in con- 


nection with the Manchester housing 
scheme. Several months ago, he said, a 


special meeting was called, when he out~ 
lined the scheme in which the Society was 
invited to co-operate. The President’s 
committee had met weekly, and up to the 
present time the five estates being pur- 
chased vy the Manchester Corporation at 
Gorton, Rusholme; Clayton, Newton 
Heath, and Wilbraham Road, and the 
one estate purchased by the Prestwich 
District Council; had been laid out under 
the chairmanship of members of the 
President’s committee, and seventy-five 
architects had been appointed to co- 
operate in the erection of the houses. 
The selection of architects was a difficult 
and obviously’ an. invidious task. Many 
architects were; perhaps, wondering when 
they would see some of the results of all 
this organisation; and when the houses 
would begin to be built. He did not think 
the delay had been the fault of the archi- 
tects, and it was- hoped that. building 
would soon be in progress on most of the 
estates. The scheme was being watched 
with great interest by the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. and by architectural bodies 
all over the country. Several of the allied 
societies to whom the scheme had been 
explained hoped to get similar schemes to 
work in their areas. Possibly one of the 
most useful results to architects on the 
Manchester housing scheme would be the 
practical illustration of the possibilities of 
co-operation. - They had tried, as far as 
possible, to pool ideas and to act together, 
and he hoped that this would react on 
their future relations together, so that 
thev might come into a real federation of 
architects. 

The question of the Piccadilly site 
seemed at last likely to be solved, and 
an art gallery to. be the most fitting 
Peace memorial for the city. When early 
this: year the scheme for building the art 
gallery was brought forward the Council 
wrote to the Corporation expressing the 
hone that no definite steps would be taken 
in the appointment of an architect until 
the army was. more nearly demobilised. 
The Corporation fell in with the view, and 
so far no definite,steps had been taken. 
Now that most architects were home again 
thev would soqn hear something. Many 
of them felt that the usual. form of com- 
petition for a large public building was 
unsatisfactory. Competitions were an 
unfair tax’ on the profession. Absurd 
examples might be quoted where the 
number of competitors was so great that 
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the cost incurred by them collectively 
would equal the actual cost of the building 
to be erected. Could some other wav be 
found ? 

The results taken generally were not 
so manifestly successful as to warrant the 
continuation of such a cumbersome 
method. They did not want to lose the 
opportunity for unknown genius to come 
forward, which was the great argument in 
favour of the present system. Whatever 
the method, they hoped >that the coming 
year might see the beginning of an art 
gallery worthy of the site and of the city. 
With regard to the School of Architecture, 
which had just kept going during the war, 
Mr. Taylor stated that there was a good 
rally of students. This no doubt was 
partly due to the action of the Govern- 
ment in instituting training grants for 


demobilised men whose training was in. 


progress, or not yet started when the war 
broke out. Candidates for the grant were 
being interviewed weekly by the Board of 
Architects and Surveyors. 


SUBSTITUTE BUILDING 
MATERIALS : “WOODCRETE.” 


The following is another instalment of 
the critical reports of a qualified architect 
on the more recent substitutes for build- 
ing materials: At a time when the scar- 
city of building materials is admittedly 
causing anxiety to those responsible for 
the erection of the vast number of dwell- 
ing houses for the people, required under 
the comprehensive schemes now being 
sanctioned by the Government, it is of im- 
portance that architects and contractors 
should be acquainted with such substitutes 
as are in any way likely to ameliorate the 
present adverse conditions by affording a 
means of reducing the abnormal demand 
for the more ordinary kinds of building 
materials. It is proposed in this article to 
give some account of “Woodcrete,” a 
recently introduced building material with 
which house construction may to a large 
extent be carried out without the employ- 
ment of either bricks or timber. The 
material is composed of Portland cement, 
prepared wood dust and a mixture—mainly 
consisting of a waste product—which has 
been found to possess the very valuable 
property of insolubility in acids and water. 
Discovered by a practical mechanic in 
Wales about eight years ago, “Wood- 
crete’ has since been subjected to exhaus- 
tive laboratory tests, which were so satis- 
factory in their results that the material 
was patented, and first used under actual 
building conditions in the construction of 
some floors at Crayford in 1914. Since 
then it has been employed in the building 
of houses where the walls, window and 
door frames, ground and first floors, 
chimneypieces, and roofs were all con- 
structed of this composition. 

With regard to its application to floor 
construction, it may be mentioned that two 
types of floors, 7in. in depth overall, with 
clear spans of 8 ft. 8in. between bearings, 
and 13ft. 8in,. respectively, are recent 
developments, and may be seen at the 
companw’s works at Battersea, London. 

These floors are exceedingly simple in 
design and consist of a continuous series 
of “Woodcrete’’ beams. of inverted 
T-section 6in. deep, laid side by side, and 
touching one another. The width of the 
flange is 12in., and the material through- 
out is 2in. thick. 

A steel wire reinforcement 34 in. in 
diameter is inserted in the bottom -of- the 
web for beams up to oft. span, and two 
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5g-in. reinforcements—one above the 
other—where the span is greater. 

The breeze or other filling occupying 
the intervals between the webs is not 
directly supported by the flanges, but by 
segmental centres of “ Woodcrete’’ rest- 
ing on their upper surfaces. By thus 
raising the filling, material is saved, the 
floor is lightened, and arched spaces 
(equal in length to the entire width of the 
room) are available for gas tubing or elec- 
tric light wires. Floors constructed on 
this principle, it will thus be seen, are self- 
ventilating. A half-inch layer of “Wood- 
crete” flooring composition—of dark red 
colour and capable of taking a polish— 
completes the upper surface of the floor, 
while the under surfaces of the flanges re- 
quire only %% in. of plaster to form the 
ceiling. 

“ Woodcrete,’’ which weighs from 80 lb. 
to golb. per cubic foot, may be cut with 
a saw, and drilled with ease. It will also 
receive screws or nails almost as readily as 
is the case with wood, and, while it pos- 
sesses damp-proof qualities, it is at the 
same time an acid resistant. 

Of even greater importance, perhaps, is 
the fact that it is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, incombustible. The writer of 
this article has experimented with the 
material, and _ is satisfied that the 
patentee’s claim on this head is justified. 

Notwithstanding its lightness, which it 
need hardly be pointed out is a matter of 
great moment as affecting the founda- 
tions, “ Woodcrete’’ has been found by 


careful tests to have a crushing strength 
of over sixty tons on a piece measuring 
g in. by 4% in. by 3 in. 

For wall construction the material is 
cast into angle and intermediate blocks, 
into which are fitted a double thickness of 
2-in. 


slabs separated by a 2-in. cavity. 


* built all round the house, by wh 
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The inner slabs being to 
porous, condensation is eff 
vented. Very little skilled lg 
quired for handling the bloc 
which can be erected with ¢ 
speed, and although the s 
rendered, rough-cast, painted 
as the architect may desire, 
texture can be left untouched, 

The unit height of each cour 
and the angle and intermedi 
project 1!¢ in. beyond the ov 
the external slabs. } 

At the first floor level a “Woo 
wall plate, 3 in. deep and 74 


the plane of the angle and ij 
blocks coincides with it. If, h 
wall plate is desired to act also 
course, its width may be incre; 
it overhangs the face of the b 

“Woodcrete” can be mo 
various forms, and has been 
corrugated sheets, floor tiles, s 
water pipes with cast lugs for 
guttering, tanks (from 50 to” 
capacity), electrical fuse box 
boards, acid troughs, baths, s 
and such architectunal feature: 
head and sills, balusters, co 
etc. . 

On the question of cost, th 
has recently quoted the sum of . 
for fifty cottages, as against 
of £800 each for the same b 
structed in brick. 

As an insulating material fo; 
ing plant and works, “Woo 
already been employed with 
cess, and a Government mortué 
insulation of which the most s 
quirements have been drawn 
the latest projects where its ins 
perties have been called into re 
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DETAILS OF ‘‘ WOODCRETE” CONSTRUCTION. 
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N DEVELOPMENT AND 
HOUSING. 


Totnes. 
iW. F. Tollet has been appointed 
t for the Totnes Housing Scheme. 


Belfast. 
st T.C. has decided to erect 
as soon as possible. 


Aberdeen. 
leen T.C. has submitted plans to 
istry of Health for the erection of 
guses. 


1,500 


Galashiels. 
lliot Grieve, architect, Selkirk, 
Jn appointed architect of the hous- 
eme for the borough. 


Sheffield. 
(thousand five hundred houses are 
‘ected by local builders during the 
year. 
3 Callander. 

. Stirling Jarvie, architect, Perth, 
fitect of the Scottish Veterans’ 
City, to be erected at Callander. 

London. 
(L.C.C. proposes to erect, at a cost 
j000, a block of dwellings with 250 
on the Tabard Street slum area. 


a Islington. 
iton Guardians are considering 
Cornwallis Road | Workhouse, 


by interned Germans, cannot be 
‘meet the house shortage. 


Southgate. 
gate is to experiment with houses 
rete blocks made of material from 
neil’s refuse destructor, and rough 
cside. 
| Dunmow. 
eet the local need for houses, it is 
dto convert the large, empty work- 
it Dunmow, Essex, into working- 
ittages. 
_ Wooden Houses. 
‘lifferent- styles of wooden houses, 
from £550 to £625 each, erected 
|e and ready for occupation, have 
proved by the Ministry of Health. 
: Epsom. 
“enty-seven houses to be erected by 
om Urban Council as a first instal- 
f its housing scheme the cost— 
ag land and road—will average 
,L,000 per house. __ 
alth Ministry's Appointment. 
ddison has appointed Mr. David 
wn, president of the South Wales 
g Trades Employers’ Federation, 
/epresentative for South Wales and 
uthshire under the new housing 


- _ Brighton. 

‘Housing Committee have decided 
/ a number of concrete houses. The 
‘vork out at £851 7s. per house for 
ling roof and £708 10s. per house 
flat roof, accommodation being the 
\ both instances. 


. -Huddersfield. 

oers of the Housing and Town 
ig. Committee of the Huddersfield 
ition, the Huddersfield Builders’ 
ton, and of the federation of em- 
inthe building trades at Hudders- 
‘ve formed an advisory committee 
|dite the building of houses locally. 
_ Grantham. 

‘having been held up for some time 
Merous official reasons, the scheme 
} provision of new dwellings at 
jam is to be proceeded with, the 
ty plans having been passed, with 
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certain amendments, by the Ministry of 
Health. The inauguration of the scheme 
will be the erection of sixteen houses. 


Croydon. 

Croydon B.C. has accepted a tender for 
building 125 houses on the Woodside 
estate. The cost will be approximately 
£1,000 each. It is proposed to let them at 
17s. and 20s. a week, the tenants paying 
rates. It is estimated that the loss will 
amount to nearly £4,000, equal to a id. 
rate. 

Nelson. 

Progress is reported in regard to one 
portion of Nelson’s housing scheme. This 
relates to the thirteen © partially-built 
houses in Sheridan Street, which the Cor- 
poration have purchased, and the work of 
completing which is to be immediately 
entered upon. The erection of these 
houses had proceeded as far as the bed- 
1oom floor when work was suspended at 
the commencement of the war. 


Smethwick. 

A report on the housing needs of Smeth- 
wick gives the number of dwellings re- 
quired as 4,770. To meet the demand for 
houses there are required 3,790 ; to replace 
other dwellings which are unfit for human 
habitation and cannot be made fit, 280; 
and to meet anticipated deficiencies aris- 
ing out of new industrial development and 
other causes, 700. 


Burnley. 

After having two plots condemned as too 
costly, the Burnley Corporation Housing 
Committee have now obtained a plot which 
meets with the approval of the Govern- 
ment representatives, and they are asking 
for sanction to borrow £7,120 for forty- 
two acres of land on which to build the 
first lot of houses. It is estimated that 700 
altogether are required. 


. The Housing Subsidy. 

For the present the Ministry of Health 
is unable to furnish particulars of the pro- 
cedure to govern the payment of the sub- 
sidy to builders, announced by Dr. Addi- 
son in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 21. This will depend on the shape 
which the proposal takes in the course of 
its passage through Parliament. Regula- 
tions will be framed by the Ministry in 
conjunction with the Treasury when the 
new Bill becomes law, 


Concrete House Experiments in New 
South Wales. 

In connection with the State Housing 
Scheme in New South Wales, Mr. D. R. 
Hall, the Minister for Housing, is experi- 
menting with the extended use of con- 
crete. Two concrete test houses at Matra- 
ville are being built on different systems. 
One is to be a “pre-cast house,’ of which 
the various parts are moulded and set up 
in a hard state. The other is to be an 
example of the “monolithic house.” 


Chafel-en-le-F rith. 

The question of the speeding-up of 
building operations, and the difficulty of 
obtaining contracts, was under considera- 
tion at a meeting of the Chapel-en-le- 
Frith R.C. They expressed the opinion 
that in dealing with the shortage of 
houses in the district, greater and more 
economical results could be obtained by 
the direct employment of local builders 
and labour and the purchase of the neces- 
sary building material by the Council 
from the sources of supply. They 
decided to ask the Ministry of Health for 
powers accordingly. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Insch. 
Plans are to be drawn for a Memorial 
Hospital at Insch, Banffshire. 
Church as War Memorial. 

St. Matthew’s Church, Brixton, is to be 

entirely remodelled as a war memorial. 
Stirling. 

A new picture theatre is to be erected at 
Stirling, with tea-rooms, shops, offices, 
and dwelling-houses. 

Selkirk. 

Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A., has de- 
signed the war memorial for Selkirk, the 
cost of tne scheme being £3,500. 


Manchester. 

Manchester Corporation propose to erect 
new tram sheds in various parts of the 
city. 

Matlock War Memorial. 

It has been decided to erect a monu- 
ment at Matlock asa war memorial for 
the town. 

Tank Corps Memorial. 

A memorial is to be erected at Poziéres 
to members of the Tank Corps who fell in 
the war. 


Rest House as War Memorial. 

The inhabitants of St. Day (Devonshire) 
propose to erect a Rest House adjoining 
the Clock Tower as a war memorial. 

Montgomeryshire. 

The Montgomeryshire C.C. have pur- 
chased from Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
and other landowners land valued at 
£137,000 for small holdings. 


Architect's Change of Address. 
After December 10 the business address 
of Mr. Charles J. Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A., 
will be 13, Ashburn Gardens, S.W.7. 
Telephone: Western, 1178. 


Woolwich War Memorial. 

A fund of £50,000 is being raised to 
build a general hospital as a war memo- 
tial. £45,000 has been subscribed, or pro- 
mised, and the committee now make an 
appeal for “the last few thousands.” 


Architectural Assoctation’s Annual 
Dinner. 

The date of the Architectural Associa- 
tion’s annual dinner has been postponed 
from December 11 to a later date early in 
the New Year. Due notification will be 
given of the amended date. 


East Anglian Memorial at Liverpool 
Street. 

The London Society of East Anglians 
have decided to erect, as a war memorial 
for East Anglians, and with the sanction 
of the G.E.R. Co., a commemorative 
tablet on the south wall of the offices of the 
company at Liverpool Street. The design, 
by Mr.-Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., is. on 
view at the winter exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


Death.of Mire Ff > D...Crace: : 
We regret to announce the death of Mr, 
J. D. Crace, founder and first president of 
the Institute of British Decorators, at the 
age of eighty-one. In. 1884 Mr. Crace 
was master of the Painter Stainers’ Com- 
pany, and in 1908 he was the recipient of 
the Gold Medal of the Institute of British 
Decorators. 


Builders’ Trouble Settled. 

Master Builders’ Association, 
having regard to the fact that. the 
Ministry of Labour. has _ intimated 
that ratification’ is not necessary, 
have .- decided. to. - recommend .- the 
members to pay the amount awarded -to 
the operatives, namely, an increase of 
24d. for craftsmen and 3d. for labourers. 
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This will settle the dispute. The Opera- 
tives’ Federation have received informa- 
tion of the decision. 


East Ham War Memorial. 

A memorial is to be erected, in honour 
of the fallen of East Ham, out of a fund 
of £1,500, raised by Councillor R. Banks- 
Martin, an ex-mayor, who has executed 
the design, and will be the honorary archi- 
tect. The memorial will be of Portland 
stone, 29 ft. high, with an 8 ft. base, and 
will carry four copper plates engraved 
with the names of the 1,409 East Ham men 
who fell in the war. It is to be placed at 
one of the entrances to the Central Park. 


Civil Engineers’ New Partnership. 

Mr. D. M. Watson, B.Sc., Assoc. 
M_Inst. C.E., has entered into partnership 
with Messrs. Dodd and Dodd, MM.Inst. 
C.E., civil and consulting engineers, of 
County Chambers, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. Mr. Watson has_ both 
American and English experience of pro- 
fessional work, while Messrs. Dodd and 
Dodd have had some thirty-five years’ of 
wide and varied experience in the design 
and construction of civil engineering work 
both in England and abroad. The name 
of the new firm is Dodd, Dodd, and 
Watson. 

The Architects of Ireland. 

At a meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland, 
letters were read from the Ministry of 
Labour in connection with the training of 
ex-service men in the profession of archi- 
tecture, and from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects referring to the delays 
occurring in Great Britain through the 
employment of urban officials and other 
persons on housing schemes, and from the 
same body conveying a message from His 
Majesty the King to the architectural pro- 
fession. The Secretary of the Local 
Government Board’ transmitted a copy of 
the order of the Board on the subject of 
the employment of architects, which the 
honorary secretary was directed to for- 
ward to the members. The report of the 
Reconstruction Committee was received 
and adopted. 

Surplus Builders’ and Contractors’ 

Plant. 

A large amount of surplus builders’ and 
contractors’ plant and material is being 
disposed of by Messrs. Higgs and Hill, 
Ltd., building contractors, of Crown 
Works, Lambeth, who are clearing their 
temporary yards at Harleyford Road, 
Kennington, S.E., on completion of war 
contracts. As will be seen from our 
advertisement page, the sale, which will be 
conducted on the premises at Kennington 
on December 16 at 11 a.m., includes about 
3,000 yards of portable railway and a great 
deal of valuable plant and material. Cata- 
logues may be obtained from Messrs. 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd., at their Kennington 
yards, or from the auctioneers, Messrs. 

T. Skelding and Co., 48, Gresham 
Street, Guildhall, E.C.2. The stock may be 
viewed on December 15 from 9 a.m. to 4 
p-m., and on the morning of the sale. 


MR. WILLIAM WALCOT’S 

ETCHINGS AND WATERCOLOURS. 

Simultaneously with the issue of the 
magnificent album of Mr. Walcot’s 
“Architectural Etchings and Water- 
colours’’. (£3 3s. net. H. C.  Dickins, 
London and New York; and Technical 
Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street), of 
which a review will appear next week, an 
exhibition of the artist’s work was opened 
at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 
148, New Bond Street. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


West Hartlepool. 

War Memorial. Assessor, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A., past president, R.I.B.A. 
Apply, Mr. Roger D. Lambert, hon, sec. 
to the War Memorial Committee, Munici- 
pal Buildings, West Hartlepool. Dec. 8. 


Wood Green. 

War memorial. Total inclusive cost, 
£1,000. Apply, Mr. W. P. Harding, hon. 
sec. to Wood Green War Memorial Com- 
mittee, Town Hall, Wood Green, Decem- 
ber 31. 

Southport. 

Secondary School. Premiums, 300, 
200, and 100 guineas. Successful com- 
petitor will be appointed architect for the 
work. Assessor, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, 
F.R.I.B.A. Full particulars and site plan 
appeared in our issue of Nov. 19, page 
629. Apply, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Southport. Jan. 17, 1920. 


EWART AND COLLIS, LTD. 

On one of our advertising pages in this 
issue an abridged prospectus is given of 
the new company which has been formed 
to acquire and take over as going concerns 
the well-known businesses of (1) Ewart 
and Son, Ltd., geyser and hot water appa- 
ratus manufacturers, sheet metal workers 
and engineers, of London and Letchworth, 
by the acquisition of the share capital of 
that company ; and (2) J. Collis and Sons, 
Ltd., general engineers, of London and 
Sunbury-on-Thames. 

Messrs. Ewart and Son, Ltd., are the 


owners of numerous patents relating 
to the manufacture of geysers and 
water heaters. They are also large 
manufacturers of ventilators and smoke 
curing appliances, of which their 
“Victoria Ventilator” and “Empress 


Smoke Cure’”’ are well known to the pub- 
lic. They also carry on a large business 
in the manufacture of metal parts for the 
motor trade. The demand for the firm’s 
products is insistent, and, at the present 
time, considerably in excess of the supply. 
The firm owns a spacious modern one-floor 
engineering factory at Letchworth which 
is fitted up with the most up-to-date miachi- 
nery. The firm is also the owner of a 
lease of very spacious showrooms and faic- 
tory in Euston Road, London, 

The Directors have decided to continue 
the business of Ewart and Son, Ltd., under 
the old name as a separate entity, but all 
profits earned in that business will belong 
to the company. The firm of J. Collis and 
Sons, Ltd., which was incorporated as a 
limited company in August, 1918, with a 
nominal capital of £120,000, took over the 
business originally founded in 1867 by the 
late Mr. John Collis, and is recognised in 
the engineering trade as one of the leading 
firms engaged in the specialities manufac- 
tured by them, the firm’s manufactures 
being in use in all parts of the world. J. 
Collis and Sons, Ltd., are the owners ‘of 
numerous valuable and well-known patents 
and licences for the manufacture of Cowan 
trucks, box-board printing machines, nail- 
ing machines, paper-laying machines, 
electrotyping and stereotyping machines. 
It is anticipated by the combination of the 
businesses that considerable economies 
will be effected, not only in the exchange 
of manufactured parts which are now pur- 
chased from outside sources, but also im 
the ofice and sales departments by reduc- 
tion of staff and other outgoings in rela- 
tion thereto. 


1919. 


WEEKLY HOUSING REPOR 
The return issued weekly by 
Ministry of Health states: 4 
New schemes submitted to the M 
during the week ended November 
bered 310, bringing the total nu 
schemes submitted by local a 
and, public utility societies to 6 
prising about 54,500 acres. ‘The sct 
approved now number 2,569, 
25,009 acres. The majority 
schemes are promoted by rw 
councils and relate to sites 
about one and _ three-quart 
Schemes representing some 2, 
have been submitted during 
The total number of houses i 
submitted is now upwards of 64,300 
in schemes approved 50,386. Tel 
have now been approved foj 
houses. Some of the local a 
have experienced difficulty in 
the services of qualified quantity 
for their housing schemes. The Mi 
of Health have accordingly been in 
munication with the Surveyors’ Instit: 
and the Association of Quantity 
veyors, who have furnished’ lists of 
members, and these lists have been | 
lated to the local authorities, 
Details of the schemes of local aut 
ties dealt with during the veg a 
follows : . 
Building Sites. > 
Schemes Submitted.—The numbe 
ceived from 102 local authorities wa 
comprising about 1,200 acres, and 1) 
ing the total number of schemes proi} 
by local authorities to 6,539, coverin| 
proximately 52,000 acres. S| 
Schemes Approved.—The numbi 
schemes approved was 162, bringin 
total number approved to 2,544) Cor} 
ing about 24,400 acres. . | 
Lay-outs. » | 
Schemes Submitted.—116 schemes} 
submitted by fifty-three local autho! 
bringing the total number of scheme 
mitted to 1,563. ma — | 
Schemes Approved.—44_scher 
moted by 31 local authorities, we 
proved, bringing the total 1 
schemes approved to 876. . 3 
House Plans. 
Schemes Submitted.—81 full 
and one part scheme were st 
Information as to the number 
represented has not been given m 
cases. The total number of 
sented in the remaining schem 
The total number of scheme 
represent over 6,000 houses. 
Schemes Approved.—33 full s¢ 
and one part scheme represe 
houses were approved. The to 
of schemes approved repres 
houses. : 


M 
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COMING EVENT: 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assit! 
Professional Union. Business meet) 
Caxton stall, Westminster. The */ 
tive Committee extend an invitation ” 
assistants, whether members 0 
7 p-m. ae 2 


University of London, Bartlet 
of Architecture—Mr. H. D. 
B.A., of Philadelphia, will deli 
lecture entitled “American 
During the Seventeenth and 
Centuries,” with lantern illustt 
charge for admission, : 
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!)UT reconstruction the prevailing thought at the 
bresent moment is that it 1s making very slow 
yrogress. For us, reconstruction means building, 
tindeed, even if the word be taken in its literal 
Js a condition precedent to all other forms of re- 
fion. If, then, building (in the concrete) is of such 
portance to reconstruction as we believe it to be, 
“# not now in full blast? Why, a twelve- 
Jand more after the cessation of hostilities, ts it 
Jat a standstill, although the demand for it be- 
ddaily more urgent? Ask that question of the 
> builder, and the reply, in nine instances out of 
ald be, “Because the building industry has not 
n freed from the fetters fastened on it nominally 
jduration of the war, and actually still allowed to 
its movements, vex its spirit, and gall its thews.” 
fity of materials and of labour has been so per- 
ly alleged as to have become a mere gramophone 
} in which few persons have to-day any very 
belief. Scarcity, the sceptic is fond of reminding 
ly be either natural or artificial; and thereupon 
allow dark hints of rings and combines among 
Ints and of unholy compacts between employers 
ployed to keep up prices. Mr. Bonar Law, 
fing a question in the House of ‘Commons the 
flay, insinuated that profiteering by builders had 
*d the housing movement, and he added that 
troubles were contributing to the same effect. It 
pe wonderful in the extreme if an immensely large 
#y such as’ building were entirely free from all 
' the profiteering that, in some form or other, in- 
ery field of activity. Unquestionably the profiteer 
is with us; but the Government is giving him just 
le opportunity of his life. By setting up control 
dullified the only effectual safeguard against scan- 
/overcharging, and has fostered the hole-and- 
(conspiracies that could no more exist in an atmo- 
1of free competition than anaerobic microbes can 
sunshine and fresh air. | 
ly the opponents of State control must be ardently 
; that the present exhibition of it may go on a 
mger; for everybody is becoming so thoroughly 
yrated by it as to destest the very phrase, and to 
'th shuddering horror from the bare notion of its 
lg permanency in any direction. What has State 
(done for the vital necessities—food, coal, trans- 
pusing? A decidedly awkward question; and the 
@ to it is more awkward still. Milk at a shilling 
i is found too dear for children but cheap enough 
8, and bacon is stored until it becomes unfit for 
he price of coal is arbitrarily raised by six shil- 
ton, to be as arbitrarily lowered by ten shillings, 
ie Controller were so notoriously well versed in 
‘Magic as to be able to perform these conjuring 
thout exciting our special wonder or incurring our 
jignation ; transport is in the most chaotic condi- 
las ever reached ; and housing has got into such a 
that the present and the former Minister in 


Reconstruction, Locomotion, and Labour 


charge of it are, figuratively speaking, throwing bricks 
at each other. It is a pity that neither Minister has 
discovered a more edifying use for bricks. 

Transport is the service on which everything else 
depends, and it 1s utterly inadequate because the Gov- 
ernment has not only made it so, but has kept it so. 
There are very few and faint signs of recovery from the 
abnormal condition into which it was thrown when the 
State took it over. Trains are as infrequent, fares and 
freightage are as exorbitant, and rolling stock is in a 
worse state of disrepair. Obviously there is an intimate 
relationship between transport and building. Inadequate 
shipping both restricts the import and export of supplies 
and reduces the man-power available for building by 
attracting men to better-paid work in the ship-yards. 
Then, for the conveyance of materials overland, ‘the 
supply of trucks is utterly insufficient. Private owners 
have expressed their willingness to repair old trucks and 
provide new ones, if only their rights in those trucks over 
a reasonable period of time were assured ; but this enter- 
prise 1s damped by the reluctance of the State to offer 
equitable guarantees as to the future of the trucks. 

A. further complication of the transport question 1s the 
serious menace to the heavy motor traffic which, until the 
canal system and the air service become practical pro- 
positions, will remain the only alternative to railway 
traction. Heavy motor vehicles, including lorries whose 
loads consist mainly of building materials, are threatened 
with heavy taxation—whether to restrict their competi- 
tion against the railways or to make them pay for the 
repair of the roads which Government “ extraordinary 
trafic” has worn out is a fair question which is not 
likely te be squarely met with a straightforward answer. 
In dealing with this subject, builders should press home 
their old demand to be relieved of the excessive burden 


imposed on them in the form of charges for “extra- 
ordinary traffic.”’ 
There are, of course, two sides to this question. It is 
, q 


iniquitous that a local authority should be burdened with 
the cost of maintainine in repair a section of a trunk road 
which is used chiefly by strangers who do not pay a 
farthing towards. upkeep; and, one evil generating 
another, it is by no means surprising: to see the injured 
and irritated local authority pounce like a hawk on the 
luckless contractor. Their charges for the damage he 
does in conveying materials that, in most instances, are 
to be used for the benefit of the community that exacts 
the fine, are commonly quite extortionate, besides being 
irrational if not paradoxical. It is of little use to resist 
them. Local treatment being ineffectual, a radical cure 
must be sought. War-time exigencies made it plain 
that the State must take charge of the highways, 
which in origin and in current usage are military roads ; 
but what of the ‘by-ways? For it is mainly these that 
the contractor cuts up, partly because, being badly 
formed, they are more susceptible to that precess, and 
partly because most of his work lies fieldwards, whither 
the by-ways lead. Now is the time to inquire very closely 
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into this matter : for plainly it is of the utmost importance 
that transport legislation should tend to facilitate trade, 
not to penalise it. 

What may be called without much exaggeration the 
curse of control has had the same sinister effect on 
Labour that it has had on materials and on transport. 
It is largely responsible for Labour unrest, by making 
it the spoilt child of the State. One of our correspon- 
dents, an eminent contractor, who 1s himself representa- 
tive of the highest type of humane and considerate 
employer, aptly states the case in the form of a parable. 
“Did you ever know,” he asks, “a family in which, 
while the parents were of firm fibre, there was an indul- 
gent aunt to whom the children could always turn in full 
assurance of getting the sweets that had been more 
sensibly forbidden them? What the father and mother 
had withheld in the interests of health and discipline, the 
indulgent aunt had given for the sake of peace and 
quiet.” It would be impossible to hit off the situation 
more aptly. It cannot lbe denied that Labour has been 
weakly and unwisely coddled to keep it quiet, and that 
greed, peevishness, indolence, and insolence are the 
effects of too much Indulgent Aunt. Employers are 
thoroughly justified in asking the aunt to withdraw from 
her alleged control. But the request comes with much 
more force from a composite Consultative Board, in 
which not only employers, but employees also, as well as 
architects and other professional men, ask voint-blank 
that all Government control should be withdrawn from 


Notes and 


‘“To All Members of the British Building Industry.’’ 


E very willingly give currency to the appeal “to 
all members of the British Building Industry,” 
which has been issued by the Building Indus- 

tries Consultative Board from the offices of the K.I.B.A. 
In effect, it is an incitement to strenuous work. We are 
“to make a great united effort to win our share of the 
benefits of Peace.” Excellent, though trite. Everybody 
is already convinced of the need for strenuous concerted 
effort te overtake the arrears of civil building work that 
have accumulated during five years of complete cessation, 
but it had become necessary to restate the case authorita- 
tively, and tc enforce it with a demand for complete 
release from Government control. This combination of 
appeal and demand could have come with equal force 
from no less eclectic a body than that composed (as the 
Board is) of leading representatives of the organised 
architects, surveyors, building trades employers, and 
operatives. The Council for the Building Industry 1s 
much less comprehensive, in spite of its more numerous 
membership; and this Consultative Board should not be 
dissolved when it has achieved its immediate object of 
regaining liberty for the building industry. There is 
much other useful work which it is peculiarly well quali- 
fied to perform; and, considering the representative 
character of its constitution, it may easily become the 
nucleus of a permanent institution of the highest value to 
the profession and industry of building, mainly by giving 
it the unity that is its chief need for the full and free 
development of its material and psychological values. 


Ballot and By-law. 


In suspending for twelve months the by-laws relating 
to balloting, the Council of the Royal Institute has taken 
a course which, though extremists may cavil at it as 
unconstitutional, is, in our opinion, as commendable as 
it is courageous. Exceptional circumstances demand 
special treatment, and the Institute is as fully justified as 
the Ministry of Health in suspending by-laws that are 
comparable only in the one respect of being 11] adapted 
to the changed conditions effected by the war. Sticklers 
for the fulfilment of every jot and tittle of the law should 
not be heedlessly compared with Shylock, insistent on 


a 
the industry which they so fully represent. Ge; 
ment has not hesitated to claim credit for ra dit’; 
completeness with which cemobilised men ‘a 
absorbed into their various trades: but the fact i 
this condition has been reached mainly through the 
of employers, and almost in spite of the Mimist 
Labour, which, while it has too often played me 


ss 


gent Aunt, has, on at least one memorable occ; 
revealed a sullen temper that bodes ill for ind 
peace. “What,” asks the correspondent al} 
quoted, “is your opinion as to the relations be, 
employer and employed? My own feeling is,” he} 
“that we have made a great advance, and that hy 
the Ministry of Labour we should have gone | 

Certainly it is a hard saying, that Labour would 
right but for the Labour Ministry, yet is it not pal} 
ithat the constant intervention cf the Indulgent | 
unsettles the mind and moral of the worker, who t; 
it hardly worth while to keep on good terms wit 
employer while “that incomparable she” is at hal 
distribute sugar-plums “ for the sake of peace and qi 
The building industry is suffering more acutely tha; 
other from a surfeit of State interference, whic 
outlived the necessity for it, and, as someone has; 
with more force than elegance, of an expiring cé 
“Having ceased to be luminous, it goes on stinky 
the socket.’ Not till control ceases will reconstni 
go full speed ahead. The next move is obviously 
the Government. ; 3 


Comments 


getting his pound of flesh, but they certainly ma? 
difficult to confute those undiscriminating hotheads) 
do not scruple to hustle them—quite undeservedly-| 
the same infamous category. Members of the Insi 
made such an unfortunate use of the ballot 7 
to the disadvantage of men who had deserved wel 
only of the Institute, but of their country. This 
scandalous abuse of the ballot, and the — 
of the Institute, and the members of the Ins 
as a whole, in deciding to place so dangerous a w 
on a shelf high out of the reach of the froward, 
vindicated the humanity of the profession, to say 
of upholding its reputation for chivalry. — 
suspended by-laws will be “none the worse for a 
hanging”’; and if they do not survive it, so muc 
better. for that blackballing incident revealed im! 
criminal proclivities of which they had not — 
viously suspected. When the right to ballot 1 
be revived, it should be deprived of its maleficen 
to blackball, with which it ought never to have 
invested. The power “to pill” candidates may be 
proper to an exclusive club, but it is ridiculous in th 
of a professional organisation, and its suspemsio 
the decisive majority of forty-one to eight is a grat 
proof that the Institute has a heart as well as m3 
has the strength of mind to break a custom that is 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
4 i 


A Question of Tone. 2 


Of course the result of the voting on the quest! 
suspending the by-laws as to balloting was a for’ 
conclusion, but what clinched the matter was the 
splendid letter from the President, Mr. John W. | 
son, whom ill-health kept away from a meeting t 
geniality and tact would have made less acrimol 
Not that the gentleman in the chair was in the: 
degree lacking in the gentle art of handling a me 
He is an old Parliamentary hand, well acquainted! 
all the resources of his office, and well able to ke 
hand any meeting that is at all disposed to be 
refractory. But Mr. Simpson’s petition is always 8! 
before he asks it; there is something mara 
persuasive in his mere presence; failing which) 
document he sent to be read at the meeting st te 
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rainst the ballot so cogently, and yet with such 
> consideration for the feelings of those who might 
he misfortune to hold opposite views, that 
ately after it was read a unanimous vote seemed 
'y outcome possible. Ass the discussion developed, 
r, the magic suffered some trifling loss of potency, 
kesmen for the eight who eventually suffered 
importing, in some few instances, a bitterness that 
rather from an exasperated sense of inevitable 
erwhelming defeat than from a passion for. their 
Seldom does discussion at the R.I.B.A. meet- 
yme so perilously near loss of tone and temper. 
light lapse from the customary serene dignity 
1e more regrettable because it was coincident 
sharp division of opinion between London and 
ial members. There was no commotion of 
waves, bit only a slight rippling of a surface 
vould have looked prettier if it had remained 
1. It gave one the impression—doubtless quite 
pus—that there were grounds of dissension 
¢n London and the provinces. In reality there 
1e that are at all substantial. And here we have 
eater reasons to deplore the illness of the Presi- 
It had been his intention to visit in succession 
ly provincial societies as possible, with the object 
‘ting the members in friendly and informal con- 
on. 


inistry of Health, the L.C.C., and Wooden Houses. 
le the Ministry of Health has expressed its willing- 
1 sanction wooden houses, the housing committee 
(London County Council has reported against them. 
lleged inconsistency has been the subject of much 
jsarcasm, most of it entirely beside the mark. If 
imstry 1s yielding a reluctant consent to impor- 
_it has an excuse that would by no means 
ate the L.C.C. To legislate for the rural districts, 
“houses stand widely asunder in the fields, or in 
4sroups in the villages, is obviously a very different 
(from assuming the moral responsibility for putting 
|4erous wooden houses round about a great city, or 
1y in the midst thereof. A policy that might be 
sible, and even commendable, for the rural 
is might be positively criminal if applied to urban 
| To say. then, that the Ministry and the L.C.C. 
ontradiction in this respect is to pronounce a very 
icial judgment. 
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_The New Housing Bill. 

ze Housing (Additional Powers) Bill, of which 
‘“t was issued last Friday, it is provided that the 
| to be made for the State subsidy of W150 tor 
louse cf an approved type completed within 
' months shall not exceed 415,000,000—a sum 
seen at a glance to be utterly inadequate to the 
ie in view. Unhappily, it is proposed to per- 
le the vicious principle of control, which, how- 
»S to be exercised in a modified way. Local 
‘ities are to be invested with the power, or 
d with the onus, of restricting general building 
‘ons “Where the provision of dwelling accom- 
fon is likely to be delayed by a deficiency of 
| Or material arising out of their employment in 
and buildings the construction of which is of 
a importance than the erection of houses.’’ 
[tagse confirms the fear that the expression, 
7 building,’’ used by Dr. Addison in the House 
mons on November 22, would be made to cover 
»ses of building except dwelling-houses. It even 
"S-alterations and repairs. On the arbitrary 
ntion of a local authority, any kind of building 
on, with the one exception, may be stopped. 
3a dangerous power with which to entrust a 
uthority, who have been known to abuse such 
junities as those that it is now proposed to place 
ce discretion. True, there is to be an appeal 

mistry of Health, but appeals are costly and 
us. Moreover, the Ministry of Health, in 
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setting itself up as the final court, is assuming an arbi- 
trary authority that 1s alien to the English tradition of 
free institutions. There will be, however, an appeal of 
sorts; for the fines to be inflicted on the recalcitrant 
builder—up to 4100 on summary conviction, and an 
additional £50 for each dav during which the offence 
continues—will no doubt be determined after trial by 
a properly constituted legal tribunal, who may give 
the victim the option of three months’ imprisonment. 
The Bill schedules also the local bonds scheme (set 
forth in a White Paper issued last week), by which the 
Goschen Committee proposes the issue by certain local 
authorities of five-and-a-half-per-cent. local bonds on 
short-term security to defray the cost of housing 
schemes; the hope being expressed that by this means 
‘“the particular classes which will most benefit by the 
whole housing scheme can be induced’to subscribe at 
least some portion of the necessary funds.” 


The Standing Court. - 


The names of the first members of the first Indus- 
trial Court constituted under the new Act were pub- 
lished last Saturday, and it is gratifying to find that 
they include so distinguished a representative of the 
building industry as Mr. Ernest J. Brown. His descrip- 
tion in the official list as ‘‘ Director and past-president 
of the London Master Builders’ Association and past- 
president of the Institute of Builders ”’ will not convey 
to the general public an adequate idea of Mr. Ernest 
Brown’s enormous services to the building industry. 
For many years past he has been about the most pro- 
minent figure in the building industry, and his first- 
hand knowledge of its every phase must have furnished 
him with a most complete equipment for the important 
appointment which has now been conferred upon him. 
The functions of the Court in the settlement of disputes 
will be very similar to those exercised by the Concilia- 
tion Boards established by the Master Builders’ Fede- 
ration, of which, as mentioned above, Mr. Brown 1s a 
past-president. 


First Industrial 


Paper Houses. 


It seems that there may be two meanings to the ex- 
pression “paper houses.” House walls may be actually 
made of paper, as well as planned or projected on it. 
A Mr. F. Shapley, of Bristol, has, it is said. submitted 
to the Premier plans for houses of which the walls are 
constructed of inner and outer sheets of papier-maché, 
the void between being filled with earth previously pre- 
pared by beine baked to free it from all vegetable and 
animal matter. Tubes of papier-maché, placed trans- 
versely between the panels at suitable intervals to act 
as stiffeners, and iron columns at the angles carry the 
roof. It is claimed that these houses can be constructed 
with creat rapidity, and that the cost is but £280 each. 
The former statement may be true; the latter we take 
leave to doubt. In any house that is made fit to live in, 
the sanitary arrangements and the flues would cost more 
than that. Papier-maché houses are, of course, familiar 
enough in China and Japan. 


“ Architectural Review ” Peace 
Commemoration Number 


The December issue of “ The Architectural Review,”’ 
which is now on sale, is a Special Peace Commemoration 
Number. It contains extremely interesting contribu- 
tions by Viscount Grey, Lord Robert Cecil, Sir Aston 
Webb, P.R.A., Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Ernest Newton, F.R.I.B.A., Major H. Barnes, M.P., 
F.R.I.B.A., Major David. Davies, M.P., Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie, M.A., and others. Its copious illustrations 
include six fine coloured plates, and the design for the 
cover has been specially drawn by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
R.A., in his incomparably virile style. This issue is a 
magnificent souvenir of a great occasion, and as it 1s sure 
to run out of nrint immediately and cannot be reprinted 
copies (price 5s.) should be secured without delay. 


Architectural Causerie 


URING my comings and goings in the streets of 
London I meet many of my architectural 
friends, and enjoy the benefit of their views on 

things in general. Sometimes it is my privilege to visit 
them at their offices, and on such occasions we discuss 
designs in the making or we exchange views on this or 
that form of composition, talk of the merits of 
materials newly advertised, or else we propound 
astonishing theories of a revolutionary character. One 
day I visit my lord at his town house, the next I am 
closeted with a property owner, with whom I lunch 
at the City Carlton, and again I am the guest of a 
group of architects who talk of design» ad nauseum. 
All architects enjoy privileges of a similar nature, 
varied with country excursions to superintend the 
erection of their buildings. 


RY ss 
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On Wednesday last, while hastening through 
Bloomsbury Square, I had the good fortune to meet Mr. 
Stanley Hamp, who put forward the excellent idea of 
forming a new coterie of architects in practice, who 
would be willing to meet at stated intervals in order 
to exchange views, as well as to discuss problems in 
hand. This idea impressed me, and I feel sure it will 
meet with general approval, especially among the 
younger men. Tomy own knowledge several well- 
known architects have already met to form the nucleus 
of such a gathering, and it is possible that the near 
future will see the rise of a series of “architects’ 
clubs,’’ all holding allegiance to the Institute, but 
determined among themselves to spread the dictums of 
good taste. While on the subject of the intimate doings 
of architects, I must speak of London offices, and the 
impression they leave on my mind. The average archi- 
tect’s office is an inspiring place; it is usually furnished 
with taste, there are some good pieces of furniture in 
the inner sanctum, a fine array of authoritative books, 
a nice smell of tobacco, and a distinct air of tidiness 
foreign to the workshop of the lawyer. 

* a 34 * 


There are, however, unpleasant offices, generally in 
modern buildings, but that is not the fault of the archi- 
tect occupier, who 1s forced by circumstances to pitch 
where he can. Most of my friends enjoy the glamour 
of old surroundings. They are snugly housed within 
the walls of Gray’s Inn, or Verulam Buildings; some 
have chambers in the Temple and work in rooms 
panelled by Wren’s carpenters; others know the 
delights of Bedford Square, where they are kept young 
by the proximity of the Architectural Association, and 
a few prefer the shadow of the Abbey. We architects 
are not badly housed as things go. We may lack the 
vast accommodation of the New York office with its 
rows of desks, and regiments of assistants, not forget- 
ting the black at the door who books everyone in, and 
checks the outward mails, but we have the leisure to 
superintend our designs, and, after all, if buildings of 
the first magnitude do not come our way, we are saved 
from the dangers of megalomania. Perhaps this is the 
reason the best English work shows such careful 
detail. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo, who, by the way, occupies No. 
13, Bedford Square, informed me at an Institute 
meeting that this house was built by Thomas Leverton 
as a private residence for his own use, in fact the archi- 
tect died there. Mr. Ricardo went on to say that the 
variety of the house plans in this square showed a 
remarkable grasp of academic planning, and proved 
Leverton to have been a very able man. It is more than 
fortunate that the houses on the west side of the square 
are being altered by Mr. Robert Atkinson, who under- 
stands the character of Leverton’s work, and has pre- 
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served the interior features. What a pity it 
certain Duchess of Bedford, years ago, disco 
merits of some of Leverton’s fireplaces, per 
account of the rumour that Flaxman had exee 
sculptured figures; the dangerous enthusiasm 
lady caused the best specimens to be remo 
Woburn. It is astonishing what a lot of thin 
tects undertake in addition to the ordinary ro 
practice. Many of my friends devote hours 
spare time to the meetings of public-spirited soc 
chance upon them at No. 8 Buckingham Street t 
chairmanship of Mr. Thackeray Turner. Mr, 
and Mr. Ricardo invariably attend the meetin; 
Civic Arts Association, and if statistics could 
piled showing the number of hours put in by 
of the profession for the good of the cause w 
be astonished. 


a6 ae ae * 


The scheme for the amalgamation of the re 
architectural schools of London under the d 
the Royal Academy is fast maturing, and som 
ing developments are promised. Mr. Maurice V 
talented son of Sir Aston, is working withou 
bring this important matter to a successful issue 
tectural education in these days demands co-o; 
there are so many young architects to be traine 
the next few years, and a good deal of ¢ 
machinery needs scrapping. Professor R 
returned from his travels abroad, and the 
School of Architecture is now getting into it 
stride; with the especial knowledge of what 
done to raise English architecture to a higher 
my friends are confident of future develop 
the coming years will need the untiring efforts 63 
person capable of using a pair of dividers. 


A few days since I was discussing the st 
tion of cottages and small houses, particul 
details, with a well-known architect, who dé 
name to be kept secret; his remarks were | 
illuminating. On the subject of the picture 
waxed eloquent, calling on the gods for th 
his own tastes reflected current American 
namely, “that picturesque confusion belong: 
medizval order of things, and that only a 
formality would result in improvement.”  T 
lot to be said in favour of the formal policy, 
the groups of houses are varied, and open s 
as squares, alternate at intervals with terraces 
cessful architecture conceived in the grand 
whether it consist of cottages or middle-class Ha 
be really expressive must be formal. At the tim 
my chat I ventured the following impromptu: 


A resourceful London architect 
Quickly rose to fame, 

Designing tasteful cottages, 
Everyone the same. 

Note the graceful consoles 
To each winsome door, 

Stacks to every group of two, 
Bays to every four 

* * * * 


I hear that the scheme for making Bloomsbur 
chief quarter of the University of London 1s pr 
cally settled. This means the completion of Sir 
Burnet’s fine plan near the British Museum, anc! 
ultimate development of the streets and squares 1, 
ward to the purposes of University buildings. _ | 
advantages to architectural students are obvious, 10! 
British Museum holds many treasures. In the & 
future we can look forward to some changes Mi 
appointment of external examiners to some O!> 


y? 
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i architectural schools. There is, so I am told, 
, sort of general post, and many of the existing 
ers are to change places. This is surely a move 
(right direction—one that should bring consider- 
-round benefits in its train. 
| * * * * 

‘stern discipline of the last five years has swept 
any old illusions. Architecture is at last in a 
y of being understanded of the public; not a day 
‘jut I see columns in the public press devoted to 
ising problem, the value of wooden buildings, 
nomy of pisé de terre, and a vehement protest 
against the continuation of obsolescent by-laws 
persist to the annoyance of His Majesty’s dutiful 
sall of which I note with the curiosity of an un- 
ycial traveller, for I am determined to bag float- 
as and turn them to advantage. It is remarkable 


to hear architects to-day complaining of being over- 
worked, yet all my friends tell me of their trials, and 
this while the prices of material and labour are still 
high. One architect whom I questioned informed me 
that his clients were determined to begin extensive 
operations early next spring, come what might. At my 
elbow I have an astonishing list of buildings for which 
drawings and specifications have been prepared by my 
friends, mostly, let it be known, structures of the office 
and warehouse class, and at least one building of vast 
size with a lofty tower. And so I reluctantly bring this 
week’s gossip to an end, not because I have exhausted 
my stock of material, for there is much I would like to 
say of my doings this last week, but like most writers 
a new idea has inspired me, and I must travel to my 
country seat to determine the Causerie for the next 
issue. AERO. 


‘= intimation given by the Minister of Health 
that the new Housing Bill will place a limitation 
on luxury building has aroused considerable 
sension, and, from some quarters, a storm of pro- 
“his is not surprising, and is but further indica- 
( the complexity and far-reaching effects of the 
' which the Government has put its hand. It has 
aiken perhaps the greatest building operation in 
if on the one hand the erection within the next 
jus of anything from 500,000 to 1,000,000 houses, 
the other the clearance of the existing slum 
| This task involves an unprecedented demand 
the component parts of building enterprise. 
scts are wanted, surveyors are wanted, builders 
‘ited ; material is necessary, labour most necessary 


| The Common Pool. 
‘us look upon all these factors as existing in a 
n pool upon which all building demands have to 
le. What are these demands? First of all an 
}us amount of repair work has to be done. Sus- 
(. during the war, buildings have become shabby 
(apidated, and their owners fairly flush of money 
i to make them decent and habitable. The 
f repairs affords profitable employment for the 
|, and it is not unnatural that at the present 
t sixty per cent. of the building trade is engaged 
/ work. Then there are the arrears in construc- 
esidential requirements for the new irich, com- 
i and industrial buildings to meet the require- 
‘of business and enterprise breaking now like a 
| pon the business world, evidenced in the columns 
\y paper by the appeals for capital. Many build- 
r public purposes are also long overdue, particu- 
‘hose required for educational work. In normal 
9an tnere be any doubt that to supply these needs 
(occupy to the full all the resources of the build- 
‘de and that little, if any, attention would be 
1y at to the supply of working-class houses? In 
| times these are left to the speculative builder, 
‘aws for his material and labour upon the com- 
pol, after it has been drained to meet the require- 
| ilready set forth. The material and labour avail- 
t him are the residue, the cuttings and trimmngs 
fi from the joint.. 
ie Differing Interests. 

it is clear that we are now up against a clash 
‘'ring interests. In the forest pool it is only after 
/onger animals have drunk that the lesser ones 
ke their fill, and in any conflict the weaker is 

aside. This would happen here. The success- 
|hitect with his practice in the higher classes of 
Ig, the builder and contractor with capital and 


- 


| Freedom or Control for Building ? 


By MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.ILB.A. 


resource, are anxious to proceed with the commissions 
and the contracts which lie open to them. They are 
crowding to the pool, but they find the way blocked. 
The housing of the working classes, which formerly 
depended on the prospect of profit open to the specu- 
lative builder, has now behind it the fearsome weight of 
all the power that can be employed by a powerful 
Government in carrying out its political pledges. 
Materials, it is said, are held up for housing purposes. 
Labour is insufficient for all the operations required, 
and in consequence great building works that might be 
proceeded with cannot go on. That is the situation. 
These are the issues. Is housing to take precedence? Is 
housing to be hampered and delayed by the progress 
of other building works, or can the two go on side by 
side ? 
Free Competition. 

One school, impatient of delays and restrictions, 
calls for the release of all Government control. Let 
the local authorities, they say, come into the market like 
everyone else and make the best bargain they can. Let 
materials be sold as and when the manufacturer likes. 
Let labour go where it can obtain the best terms. Fora 
time there may be soaring prices and exorbitant wages 
—it all will right itself. The profits that will be made 
will attract to the industry other men, other materials— 
in time prices will fall, the demand will be supplied, all 
will be well. Is that quiteso sure? This is competition 
with a vengeance, the survival of the fittest, the weakest 
going to the wall. And who will be the weakest in such 
a competition ? Where will the power of the purse make 
itself felt first? What jobs will go on and which will 
be hung up? Is it unlikely that buildings which are 
erected for purposes of profit will offer inducements to 
the vendors of material and to labour, which cannot 
be offered by those who are putting up buildings for 
purposes of use? Already one hears that industrial 
firms anxious to deplete themselves of the profits they 
have gained during the war, are qtfering terms to labour 
and prices for material which are leaving housing 
schemes derelict and abandoned. Is this to continue? 
Is housing to wait till other demands have been satis- 
fied? Is it to be treated as a means of employment 
when other building is slack? There is something to 
be said for that. The main thing is to clear our minds 
and come to some conclusion. 


Control. 

Another school would handle housing as a war pro- 
blem and employ all the means that were required to 
win the war to secure the erection of working-class 
dwellings. Stop, they say, all other buildings, com- 
mandeer all materials, take over every builder’s yard 
and plant, and get on with the housing. That would be 
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a bold course, and there is much to be said for it. How 
it could be carried out is not quite so clear. There is 
much material which is not required for housing, there 
is much plant that could not be employed. The effect 
upon industrial and commercial life of delaying for 
five years any considerable extension of their facilities 
is a serious matter to contemplate; yet how otherwise is 
housing to be completed ? 


Housing Pushed Aside. 

Is this to happen? There are growing signs that if 
the urge upon the Government was removed this might 
happen. Local authorities are reluctant to proceed. The 
unknown extent of the burden daunts them. The dual 
control of finance makes them suspicious. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that if the Government 
abandoned their housing programme the outcry would 
not come from the local authorities. Private interests 
are against it. A swarm of land owners, land 
developers, solicitors who find the business of financing 
the speculative builder a lucrative one, house agents, all 
view, if not with positive enmity, with dread, the treat- 
ment of housing as a public enterprise. The owners of 
existing property have no use for the schemes; they 
can hardly be expected to appreciate a production which 
will tend to reduce the harvest they might expect to 
reap if the shadow of the Rent Restriction Act were 
removed. The great financial interests are against it. 
They see no good in a proposal to expend money upon 
which an economic return cannot be obtained. It is a 
further subsidy to the working classes. They have free 
education; are they to have free housing? All these 
elements are at work to push into the background the 
great housing programme which formed the most attrac- 
tive item of the recent election. All these forces are 
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BUCKLAND AND HAYWOOD, FF.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


playing upon the Government. Will it yield to ¢ 
Dare it yield to them? What is the solution oj} 
difficulty ? I see none as long as each interest iny), 
thinks only of itself. There must be a proper apy} 
tion of all that is at stake. Those who have the 
ledge and the experience required must apply them 
to the solution without regard to their own imm}; 
interests and with a full appreciation of the ny 
importance of the issue at stake. It is clear th; 
cannot allow the new standard set up for housing, 
lowered. Probably one of the greatest results | 
new spirit will be the improvement in the enviroy 
of the worker that will come about as a result | 
loyal and effective administration of the Housin// 
Between the claims of industry and those of x 
housing we must effect a just settlement, and it is {f 
settlement that those who control and direct ther 
professional trade and labour organisations 
direct themselves. 


The Plates Described | 


Royal Leamington Spa War Memorial. 

HIS design, by Messrs. Daniel and Ax 
AA.RI.B.A., was awarded the first premin 

£100 in the competition recently held i 
Leamington Spa Corporation. The design is 3 
sentative of the spirit of sacrifice. The genera] 
throw upwards and inwards toward the central ¢ 
ment. On the side wings are registered, in bron: 
names of the fallen, whose glorious death is symll 
by the combination of urns and sarcophagus in t 
This feature, incidentally, may also serve as a recit 
for floral offerings. The central ornamental fear 
bronze is symbolic of the spirit of progression, ther 
and flowers of success, and the crown of victory. 
wings symbolise the ascent to a higher plane of exi 
The monument generally to be in Portland stone. - 
ornaments where shown, together with panels of 11 
are to be in bronze. The water cast off from the @ 
work is to be collected in channels and taken tl 
pipes internally, so as to cause no dishgurement > 
face of the stonework. The steps are to be m gi 
and the paving in York stone. The core of the 
ment and its foundation will be in coarse «¢ 
generally. The cost of the work is estimated ato 
thing over £5,000. | 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. | 

This college was founded in 1886 by Miss Ehit 
Wordsworth under the title of St. Hugh’s Hall. 
recognised from its foundation as an independent 
tution by the Association for the Education of W 
in Oxford, and in 1888 its principal, with the pn! 
of Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville § 
became members of the council of that! 
In 1891 Sir Hugh’s Hall was placed under the m! 
ment of a council: it was constituted under a deed « 
in 1894, and incorporated in 1911 under the Com! 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, under the title of Sir Jt 
College. On November I, 1910, it was recognik 
Decree of Convocation. We believe we are cort 
saying that the fine new building # 
has has now been completed from the © 
of Messrs. Buckland and Haywood, FF.R.1.B.A-5 
first women’s college to be erected in Oxford, 
others being merely additions to old buildings. 
materials employed in its erection were sand stock"! 
from Reading, with dressings of Bath stone. 
ternal joinery is for the most part in deal, stainé 
Solignum, but there is a gallery at the end of the? 
where it is carried out in oak. Many of the roon | 
decorative plaster work, which was supplied / 
Bromsgrove Guild. The general contractors)’ 
Messrs. Moss and Sons, of Loughborough. : 
ing and cooking plants were carried out by * 
Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., of Birmingham, | 
were the lead gutters and spout-heads. Mosss/ 
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- ROYAL THEATRE AND ATHENAEUM, PLYMOUTH. 
JOHN FOULSTON, ARCHITECT. 


‘unforced concrete was employed for the whole fire- 
‘f construction, floors, and _ staircases. Messrs. 
sland and Haywood are to be congratulated on their 
tions, which are well composed and full of interest. 
‘el and effective use is made of bow windows at the 
ind-floor level, and another excellent feature of the 
‘rior is the small and gracefully proportioned lantern 


tne roof ridge. 


_ The Ball Room, Royal Hotel, Plymouth. 

‘rehitects who are familiar with the work of John 
Iston in the West of England will learn with regret 
‘one of his most atttractive buildings—the Royal 
jel, Plymouth—has lately been involved in a fire, 
us damage having been done to the ball room, some 
itrations of which are given in this issue. The room 
i designed in 1806 after Foulston had won the compe- 
in for the hotel and theatre. Foulston’s mastery in 
}handling of interiors is well shown in this room. 
lighting by lunettes at the springing of the segmental 
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vault is singularly effective. The musicians’ gallery is a 
very elegant piece of design, and shows the pleasing 
effect that may be secured by the right handling of this 
feature. Note the diminishing of the consoles. 


Remodelling Slum Areas. 

These plans are reproduced from the Ministry of 
Health’s Manual of Unfit Houses and’ Unhealthy Areas. 
Plan 5 A shows an area of old buildings in a large town ; 
there is a station of minor importance adjoining the 
area on the western side. It is assumed that there is some 
demand for land in the area for industrial and business 
purposes. The portion surrounded by a thick black line 
is an unhealthy area and requires to be entirely cleared 
and replanned. In the replanning of the area, some sites 
adjacent to the railway have been allocated for industrial 
purposes, and the frontages upon the main roads for 
business and commercial uses. ‘The rest of the land has 
been devoted to housing a part of the displaced popula- 
tion, the surplus population being rehoused on other sites 
outside the area. It is important, in remodelling this 
area, to keep in view some town-planning considerations 
affecting the district as a whole. It is very desirable (a) 
to approach the general area of the railway station, from 
all directions and to construct a good through road to the 
station from the part of the town to the east of the area, 
and (b) to obtain a good main road running approxi- 
mately parallel with the railway and at no great distance 
from it in order to minimise the inconvenience caused 
by the railway. The Ministry’s plans should afford 
valuable suidance to local authorities and others who 
may be called upon to deal with these great slum areas. 
Some interesting extracts from the Manual are given on 
later pages in this issue. 


Details from the Capella Pellegrini, Verona. 

Mr. Musman’s sheet of measured details from San 
Michele’s delightful little chapel at Verona needs 
neither comment nor explanation, being self-explana- 
tory. 


IN THE BALL ROOM, ROYAL HOTEL, PLYMOUTH. 
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Architectural Education: A Criticisn: 
and a Programme. 

To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 

JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—In your issue of November 19 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse replied’ by letter to 
certain of the criticisms contained in my 
article on “Architectural Education,” 
published in the Journal on October 20. 
These criticisms were in the main con- 
cerned with the Institute’s educational 
policy, and as Mr. Waterhouse is the 
present chairman of the Institute’s Board 
of Architectural Education—the Com- 
mittee which gives effect to and is in a 
large measure responsible for that policy 
—I take it that his statements represent 
more or less the official view of the Insti- 
tute on the questions under discussion. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s letter is therefore of the 
first importance, and its contents require 
careful analysis. 

It will make for clearness if the op*nions 
and statements advanced by Mr. Water- 
house are each examined separately. This 
I propose to do, taking his points in the 
order in which they occur in his letter: 

(1) The ‘‘ assumption that the neglect by 
the Government of the services of archi. 
tects during the war was due to insufficient 
education among architects is a very rash 
Opinion,”’ 

I submit that this is not a rash opinion, 
but a commonsense deduction from the 
facts of the case. No Government with 
sufficient intelligence to govern could be 
expected to recognise and to entrust effec- 
tive powers to a profession as irregularly 
and inefficiently educated as the architec- 
tural profession is known to be. That 
truth may be unpalatable to architects ; 


it is not therefore the less true. The 
claims of the medical profession were 
acknowledged, and its services fully 


utilised by the Government, because the 
obligatory system of academic education 
imposed upon the members of that profes- 
sion justified its claims and guaranteed the 
value of its services. That was the basic 
reason for the favourable treatment which 
the medical profession received. Until the 
Institute reforms its educational policy 
and insists upon its members qualifying 
through the Universities, as the institu. 
tions whose prestige and whose technical 
resources actually or potentially best equip 
them for the purpose, architects will con- 
tinue to find themselves at a hopeless dis- 
advantage in dealing with the Govern- 
ment—and rightly so. 

(2) “If, however, the assumption were 
correct, why transfer the blame to the 
R.ILB.A., the body—the only body—to 
whom the systematic advance of organised 
architectural education in this country is 
primarily and fundamentally duc ’’? 

There is no virtue in the adjective 
“systematic” if the system to which it 
refers is vicious; and rotation round a 
fixed point does not constitute an 
“advance’’ as the word is commonly 
understood. The authorities of the Insti- 
tute must be prepared to bear the blame 
for the present state of affairs precisely 
because, in their position of unique re- 
sponsibility, they have not progressed in 
educational policy, but have perpetuated 
an obsolete system that moves in a vicious 
circle. 

Centralised tests are imposed as a sub- 
stitute for organised education. And the 
traditional alternatives to regular and 


. necessary that this reform be 


Correspondence 


scientific training—the office, the night 
class, the correspondence school—thus 
sustained become in their turn the justifi- 
cation of the centralised tests. For the un- 
fortunate and far-reaching consequences 
of this the Institute is directly responsible. 

Long ago the Institute should have re- 
quired from all candidates for membe1- 
ship, as an_ indispensable preliminary 
qualification, an academic degree in archi- 
tecture obtainable only after a lengthy 
full-time course. It is more than ever 
initiated 
now. If it be objected that such a regula- 
tion would shut out a proportion of meri- 
torious applicants, it must be replied that 
hard cases make bad laws, and that, in 
this instance, the hard cases can be elimi- 
nated by (1) fixing a time limit of approx1- 
mately ten years before bringing the regu- 
lation fully into force, and (2) securing 
the provision of competitive scholarships 
for those who require assistance and can 
justify their claim to it. None of these 
things have been attempted by the Insti- 
tute, and its negligence is the measure of 
its culpability. 

(3) ‘* The whole system of architectural 
education throughout the country is stimu- 
lated by the standards set up—and from 
time to time strengthened by the R.I.B.A. 
The schools may ridicule that system—but 
they submit to it—often with a very good 
grace,”’ 

By “the whole system of architectural 
education throughout the country ” I pre- 
sume that Mr. Waterhouse means the 
variety of systems—many of them not 
educational in any sense—permitted to 
exist under the Institute’s latssez-fatre 
policy. Certain of them are no doubt 
stimulated by the Institute’s standards ; 
but none that is desirable is so stimulated. 
Centralised examinations conduce to inten- 
sive cramming and to nothing else; and 
cramming is the antithesis of education. 

It is true that the schools have adjusted 
some of their courses to assist students in 
qualifying for the Associateship of the 
Institute. The fact that they have done SO, 
however, is no proof of their approval of 
the qualifying tests or of the régime of 
which those tests are the product. Mem- 
bership of the Institute carries with it 
professional privileges for which there is 
a natural demand. The schools therefore 
provide facilities to meet that demand. 
They are not thereby committed to agree- 
ment with the method of qualification 
involved. 

(4) “It may be well to expose Mr, 
Budden’s suggestion that the Institute 
favours office pupilage as the normal means 
of training for its examinations, That 
office training should be abandoned would 
be, in my opinion, a calamity to architec- 
tural students—but that the Institute has 
fostered it I emphatically deny. It is an 
undeniable fact that the policy of the Insti- 
tule in setting the examination standard. 
and in fostering the growth of the schools, 
has dealt an almost mortal blow to the old 
system of pupilage. In fact, the danger of 
the hour is lest office training should be 
unduly suppressed.” 

Rhetoric cannot clear the Institute of the 
charge of giving at least passive encou- 
ragement to office pupilage. The facts are 
against Mr. Waterhouse. So long as the 
Institute permits candidates for member- 
ship to qualify through the medium of the 
office, on the same terms as those who have 
passed through the schools, the Institute 
is supporting the pupil system and recog- 
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nising it as a normal means of tr, 
And that is the present situatio 
speak of the Institute as “ fosterj 
growtn of the schools’”’ when it h; 
scribed no limit to the continual 
anomaly is to attribute to the Inst 
more disinterested solicitude for 4 
tural education than it has ever dis 
Mr. Waterhouse makes the im 
admission that the old system of 
pupilage is on the wane, but he d) 
the prospect of its final abando: 
There should be no cause for reer 
the medical profession there once 
a system of apprenticeship, mair 
because it was thought that a pr) 
experience of medicine was best gai, 
the student under that system. Ulti; 
it was given up in favour of sci 
clinical training administered in he) 
as part of a regular academic co; 
with vastly beneficial results. 
The same procedure will in the en} 
to be followed in architectural edw 
and the incomparable resources — 
Universities in technical equipme 
expert knowledge utilised and dey) 
to the fullest extent. For thus alot, 
the practice of architecture be scienti; 
taught. Office experience is at th] 
altogether too haphazard and rest) 
The largest architectural office de 
with a relatively limited range of wot 
with only a fraction of this fragm 
the office pupil brought into toue 
contact with it is in the capacity 
insirument, not of a student; an 
he learns he “picks up” inciden 
upon no logical theory of instruct 
Waterhouse may wish to retard th 
of this makeshift system. He will: 
sympathisers among the rising gene 
of architects. 
(5) ‘* Considering the fact that alm 
the oldest members of the Coune 
young enough to have had to go 
the examination for Associatesh 
Budden’s strictures are a little wih 
imagine that the setting up of t 
mittee’ (the Board of Architectural 
tion) was due to a wish on the 
successive councils to make sure 
control of the examinations was lef 
hands of the men best qualified 
own training and their interest in | 
ing of others to further the cause 0 
education.”’ 
The suggestion that a person J 
passed the Institute’s examinati 
automatically be considered a tra 
competent authority on architect 
cation is really too naive. Such an i} 
ment does not require to be pricked 
outside. It explodes of itself. : 
(6) ‘‘ I do not think that Mr. Budd 
the least realises the value to that Conv 
tee (the Board of Architectural Bduci 
of the members of the teaching profes? 
who sit both as full members and as 
sory members at its deliberations.” | 
When the educational policy of 
Board results in the execution 0% 
enlightened programme, it will be el! 
to recognise the influence of those 
members of the teaching profession i 
sit on the Board and are endowed ! 
full voting powers. _ 
Mr. Waterhouse’s reference to the) 
of the advisory teaching members |, 
little unhappy. If he will consult 
minutes of the Board he will find tha? 
advisory members have been summ| 
precisely once since 1911. 
(7) ‘‘ Mr. Budden is very hard on f 
tising architects. He seems ta GOnl 
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practising architect has, ipso facto, 
Ite knowledge of what an architect 
ye. I may remind him that after 
| whole and sole object of architec- 
ducation is to produce architects 
| of practice, and that an architect 
of practice is a better judge of an 
’s qualifications than anyone else 
qibly be.” 

)nere fact of being in practice — inci- 
| most teaching meinbers of the 
jn are—is no guarantee of the 
| ss of an architect’s judgment upon 
jit qualifications for practice. It 
Gary that an architect should prac- 
41 before his views on the subject 
y importance. And, normally, an 
(; must be well trained before he 
jctice well. Relatively few archi- 
jchis country have received a scien- 
cation in architecture. The prac- 
the majority 1s therefore seriously 
}}; and the:r opinion upon educa- 
lestions too inexpert for it to be 
| as authoritative. 

The question whether in any 
jual sphere students should be e.- 
y their own teachers or by out- 
a very old one, and is likely to 
der before it is settled. It may 
there is something to be said on 
bs; certainly the teaching profes- 
ve always plenty to say on their 
jl say it. They urge that if Pro- 
has put something into a boy's 
Ifessor X is the man to draw it out 
erfectly sound logic, but not neces. 
ee least to the point. What the 
1 body controlling the architectural 
32 wants to know about its appli- 
\admission, is not whether they can 
2 bowling of Professors X, Y, or Z, 
» been coaching them at the nets 
‘or four years, but whether they 
2 successfully against the untried 
f volleys, half-volleys, yorkers, 
incalled no-balls which they will 
@ unsteady pitch of an architec- 
2) 


thouse entirely misconceives the 
0 one proposes that the school 
ions should be conducted exclu- 
‘the teaching staffs of the schools, 
athe present system, adopted for 
ch are accepted by the Institute 
ilent to its Intermediate Examina- 
luld be extended to the Final, 
y latter is decentralised and the 
if it delegated to the Universities. 
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That system involves the nomination and 
appointment by the Universities of 
external examiners who are members of 
the Institute’s Board of Architectural 
Education. The external examiners so 
appointed not only collaborate with the 
teaching staffs in the setting of papers, the 
Zudgment of work and in the oral exami- 
nation of students, but have the right to 
exercise an absolute veto on the decisions 
of the boards of examiners. 


(9) ‘‘ There are two cherished possessions 
which the Institute will never abandon— 
one of these is its deep and now ancient 
interest in architectural education, and the 
other is the key to its own door of member- 
Shipee ge it will never, I believe and 
hope, abandon its hold on the conditions of 
admission, or subscribe to the idea that it 
cannot find among its own members a 
quorum of persons capable of deciding what 
an architect needs to be.”’ 


It has not been suggested that the Insti- 
tute should abandon its interest in archi- 
tectural education—only that that interest 
should manifest itself in a reasonably 
progressive form. Nor has it been advo- 
cated that the Institute should relinquish 
the right to accept or reject candidates for 
membership. The procedure of admission 
bv election has not been assailed. All that 
has been urged is that after 1930 all appli- 
cants for admission should be required to 
have qual-fied through the University 
Schools and received an academic degree. 
There is no question as to the Institute’s 
ability to “ find among its own members a 
quorum of persons capable of deciding 
what an architect needs to be.’”’ Such 
members are to be found—but a sufficient 
number of them do not yet occupy posi- 
tions of determining influence on either its 
Council or its administrative Committees. 

Mr. Waterhouse speaks encouragingly 
of the prospect of some immediate reforms 
in the Institute’s educational policy. If 
these are adequate and carried into effect 
under his chairmanship of the Board it will 
be a cause for the sincerest congratulation. 
But the process will involve a considerable 
modification of the views he at present 
holds. 

An earnest of the sincerity of the Board’s 
intentions would be the immediate decen- 
tralisation of the machinery whereby the 
testimonies of study required for the final 
examination are judged. , At present an 
anonymous sub-committee cf the Board (a 


PARLOUR INTERIOR FURNISHED IN THE TASTE OF 1815. 
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sub-committee the names of whose mem- 
bers are never published) sets the condi- 
tions for the testimonies and judges them 
in London. Without explanation, rejected 
designs are returned to candidates living 
‘n all parts of the country, who are ex- 
pected to try again, and to keep on trying, 
unassisted: by helpful criticism of any kind. 
The practice is unjust and unreasonable : 
it can be transformed quite simply. 

Let the Board request the heads of the 
schools, acting in collaboration with other 
representatives of the Board, to set the 
conditions of the problems; then let the 
candidates send their solutions of the pro- 
blems to the nearest school in their district, 
where they can be judged, and a public 
criticism of each design given by the 
members of the school staff, assisted, if 
necessary, by a local non-teaching mem- 
ber of the Institute. By this means the 
congestion at the centre will be relieved, 
and all candidates, whether working in 
schools or in offices, will have the satisfac- 
tion and benefit of definite guidance. The 
reform suggested is a relatively modest 
one, but it has been long overdue. 

I should like, in conclusion, to thank 
Mr. Waterhouse for his detailed reply to 
my article. I would also express the hope 
that he may return to the charge, as I am 
persuaded that the longer this correspond- 
ence continues the more fully must the 
position of the Institute be exposed, and 
the better must the interests of architec- 
tural education be served. 

LIONEL B. BUDDEN. 


Concise Costing for Flousing. 

Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 

JOURNAL. 

SiRS,—I have read carefully the articles 
by Mr. T. Sumner Smith, and was particu- 
larly interested in that dealing with scien- 
tific costing. Although Mr. Smith has stated 
that scientific costing is deserving of a 
special treatise, he would, I think, have 
added materially to his valuable and prac- 
tical articles had he given a list of the 
documents ‘from which the has so ably 
tabulated such useful data, if only to act 
as a stimulus to the study of the subject 
and to enable a comparison to be made for 
costings of similar works. 

As a builder of many years’ standing, 
and a reader of your esteemed periodical, 
I wish to thank Mr. T. Sumner Smith for 
having rendered a great service in demon- 
stnating so clearly that quantities may be 
made to serve as an aid in ordering mate- 
rials, checking costs, and to provide a more 
equitable and expeditious way in squaring 
up contracts. JeWee CLAYTON: 

[The list of documents to which our 
correspondent refers will be given in the 
book on “Concise Costing’ which is 
shortly to be published from this office.— 
Eps. A J.J 
A Vistt to a Country Villa Eighty Years 

Ago. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1RS,--I have read the account of a visit 
to a country villa eighty years ago with 
interest, and beg to submit a photograph 
showing a parlour interior furnished in 
the taste of 1815, which may please the 
writer of the article. 

THEOPHILUS JULIAN. 

[As will be seen from the illustration, 
the reeded pilasters and roundels to the 
white marble mantelpiece, the flat cornice, 
as well as the snug character of the room, 
give a general idea of the small interior 
of the period.—-Evs, A.]J.] 
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Unhealthy Areas and Re-Housing 


li HE Ministry of Health have just issued 

tor the guidance of local authorities 
Volume I. of the ‘‘-Manual on Unix 
Houses and Unhealthy Areas.”’ ‘Lhe 
manual, which may be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price Is. net, gives a 
general statement of the law on tne sub- 
ject and of the policy to be adopted in its 
administration. An indication is given of 
the types of area for which improvement 
schemes should be made, as well as some 
interesting observations on re-housing, and 
a number of typical plans, a selection of 
which we reproduce. 

The manual states that, as a rule, clear- 
ances must, for the present, be undertaken 
gradually, so as to avoid any serious de- 
housing, but nevertheless the local autho- 
rity should formulate a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for dealing with these areas. .\ 
part of the area should be cleared, and re- 
building undertaken on that part, if to be 
used for re-housing; afterwards the next 
part of the area can be cleared and rebuilt ; 
and so on. If permanent accommodation 
is not available for the persons to be dis- 
placed by a clearance, special temporary 
accommodation should, if necessary, be 
provided—a few huts may be provided or 
empty houses or buildings may be con- 
verted into temporary quarters, or in some 
instances special accommodation may be 
made for single persons. 

Local authorities should aim at more 
than mere patchwork proposals in pre- 
paring any improvement scheme. To 
make a scheme efficient, the local 
authority may include lands adjoining 
the unhealthy area, even though the 
buildings on those lands cannot be re- 
garded as unhealthy. Slum clearances are 
likely at best to be costly. Unwise, indeed, 
therefore, were it to undertake them with- 
out having regard to the future and funda- 
mental needs of the town or district. It 
should be a truism that no large cleared 
area should be replanned without having 
in mind what is to be the future develop- 
ment of the town—where the big main 
roads are to run, where are to be the jbusi- 
ness quarters, where the factories, where 
the residential quarters, where the parks 
and playgrounds. Local authorities are 
strongly counselled to have before them a 
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plan, in broad outline at least, of the 
future development of the town before they 
undertake any large scheme of improve- 
ment; delay need not be, and should not 
be, incurred. 

There may be some unhealthy areas 
which can be dealt with by improvement 
schemes under which only a small propor- 
tion of the houses are pulled down to im- 
prove ventilation and to secure more open 
space, while the remaining houses are put 
into better condition. It may seem con- 
tradictory that a local authority should 
acquire an area as unhealthy and then not 
proceed to demolish the buildings, but to 
use them for dwellings. There is, how- 
ever, no contradiction. The area as it 
stands is unhealthy. The most satisfac- 
tory way of dealing with it is by treating 
it as a whole, and by an improvement 
scheme for the whole. Houses are pulled 
down for the good of the area as a whole. 
With these betterments, added to improve- 
ments to the houses which remain, added 
also to better management, the unhealthi- 
ness of the area may be removed, and that 


without excessive cost. The Ministry, 
therefore, suggest that local authorities 


should consider whether, in suitable cases, 
schemes of this 'type are advisable. At the 
same time there should be no illusion on 
the matter. Schemes of this type are 
adapted only for certain kinds of areas, 
where there is not grave congestion of 


buildings and where the slum conditions 


are not of the most serious character. 
There must be clear evidence that, by such 
a scheme of partial clearance, the un- 
healthy character of the area will be re- 
moved. In many cases, schemes may be 
adopted providing for the retention and re- 
pair of some houses as an intermediate 
measure. While fully recognising that the 
area cannot be treated with complete suc- 
cess except by wholesale clearance, yet, 
having regard to ‘the present pressure of 
more urgent needs, it may be reasonable 
for the moment to be content with a 
scheme which will remove the graver ills, 
leaving the fuller remedy for a more con- 
venient time. 

In some instances in tthe past it has been 
possible to secure the opening up of con- 
gested areas or groups of buildings by 
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arrangement with owners of prop 
owner may agree with a local : 
the demolition of part of his prop 
may benefit from the improvem¢ 
other property in consequence ¢ 
molition. The local authority | 
bring pressure to bear on him by} 
which they can take as regards 
perty if the desired improvement 
undertaken. One advantage of| 
ing by agreement is that impr 
may be effected with despatch. | 
that the area affected by any one| 


ment of this kind may, gene 
small; but a number of case 


undertaken at the same time | 
diately after one another, and | 
improvements effected may be lar} 
In spite of the rapid develo 
large towns and urban centres | 
contained cottage has continu¢ 
country to be the customary 1 
housing to a much greater ex| 
characterises most other countr} 
have undergone similar developr: 
this comparative freedom from | 
ment dwelling has been me A 
envy by those countries and cit} 
have had the misfortune to adopt’ 
ment system to any great exte 
advantage should be maintained,| 
will be the normal policy of the | 
Even where re-housing has to |) 
out on the cleared area, and th) 
the land may have been consid 
will be desirable to adopt the cotti 
ing. The fact that the adoptior} 
ments would allow a larger m 
families to be placed on the site 4 
to some extent ithe cost of land 7 
ing will generally not outwelll 
advantages of the congestion of | 
on the site. ; | 
Even where there are special 1 
re-housing a larger number of} 
the cleared site than would @ 
allowed in a new housing sche 
generally be better to increase 
of houses per acre rather than 
tenements. When increasing 
of cottage dwellings it must 
bered that, owing to the fact # 
cottage requires a certain area Ol) 
access, the size of the garden 
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PLAN OF TENEMENT DWELLINGS IN LONDON. 


W. E. RILEY, F.R.J.B.A., LATE SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT TO THE L.C.C. 
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DETAILS FROM THE CAPELLA PELLIGRINI, VERONA. SAN MICHELE, ARCHITECT. 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY E. MUSMAN, A.R.I.B.A. 
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ge diminishes very rapidly as the 
ber of houses is increased, and so soon 
ae plot is diminished below a certain 
)the amount of ground to each plot 
‘mes so small that gardens are rendered 
racticable ; the space has to be paved 
treated as a yard space, and the whole 
aity of the arrangement is very 
usly reduced. The amount of ground 
ssary to provide for a garden plot de- 
ls somewhat on the size of the in- 
lual cottages, but generally speaking it 
' be said that about twenty houses to 
nere, net measure, should be regarded 
he maximum which it would be de- 
le to erect on sites of the kind under 
ideration. 
mement buildings will generally be 
ved only where it can be shown that 
irge population, compared with the 
of land available, has to be housed on 
and. Another reason which may be 
d for allowing tenement buildings is 
aigh cost of land. On this question it 
to be remembered that, in the case of 
in an unhealthy area, \the price paid 
be governed by its use under the im- 
ement scheme of the local authority, 
that, therefore, there is the less 
on for resorting to congested building. 
culties may arise in some cases where 
‘Was acquired, possibly at a high price, 
‘e the Housing and Town Planning 
of 1919 was passed. It may be urged 
even if it be assumed that the very 
of ithe use of the land for intensive 
ing may have forced up the price 
‘te there is little or no effective de- 
d for the land for commercial or busi- 
| purposes), still the price has been 
\and that the local authority would be 
ited unduly if they were not allowed 
rect tenement dwellings. Cases of 
tind may require special consideration, 
ere may be other cases, particularly 
\g the special emergency period 
igh which we are now passing, where 
tection of tenement dwellings may be 
ed. The Ministry have no wish to 
t any pedantic attitude on the ques- 
But it must be borne in mind that 
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such dwellings are opposed to the habits 
and traditions of our people, that they are 
condemned by the best housing expe- 
rience, and that, as already stated, where 
tenements have’ generally prevailed 
opinion is steadily becoming opposed to 
them. 

Three-storey tenements should be the 
general limit, and on the score of health, 
amenity, and cost, this height should not 
ordinarily be exceeded. In this connec- 
tion, attention may be drawn to the report 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Industrial Population of Scotland. 

It has been suggested that some of the 
objections to many-storied buildings 
might be met by providing a lift or an 
inclined way for a block or series of blocks 
of flats. The cost, however, of adding a 
lift would be high. It has been estimated 
that the annual cost of a lift to carry six 
persons would be from £350 to £400. The 
provision of an inclined way (which would 
take the place of the staircase) is a pro- 
posal worth considering where there is a 
series of blocks. Here again, however, 
the additional cost might be large, for, in 
addition to the inclined ways, one of which 
might be placed at each end of the series 
of blocks, the several blocks would have 
to be connected at each storey by bridges 
if staircases are to be avoided. 

Whatever design be adopted, it must be 
recognised that a many-storied building is 
at best a poor erection for families with 
children. Apart from the disadvantages 
of crowding a large number of persons on 
the site (such as the increased risk from 
infectious diseases) the children of families 
living in the upper storeys, particularly 
the young children, will be kept indoors 
much more than is good for them, with 
detriment to their vigour and_ healthful 
growth. The importance of this factor 
cannot be placed too high, and is in itself 
a strong reason why, in the absence of 
very exceptional circumstances, tenements 
should not exceed three storeys in he*ght. 
As regards cost, also, it does not follow 
that, apart from the possible saving in 
land, it will be cheaper to build many- 


PLAN OF TENEMENT DWELLINGS IN LIVERPOOL, 
F. E. G. BADGER, DIRECTOR OF HOUSING TO LIVERPOOL CORPORATION, ARCHITECT. 


storied tenements. The solidity of the 
structure will have to be increased largely 
after three or four storeys have been 
reached ; and the increased expenditure in 
this respect has to be set against any 
saving that may be effected on roofs and 
foundations. A further consideration is 
that the higher the buildings the farther 
should they be placed apart in order to 
secure adequate light and air to the flats 
on the lower floors ; and, consequently, in 
a properly planned scheme, there might 
be little saving on the land. 

The plan of the London tenements was 
designed by Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., 
formerly superintendent architect to the 
L.C.C. and illustrates how one common 
stair can serve four dwellings on each floor. 
Each block contains two three-room, one 
three-room, and one five-room dwelling, 
but the area is below the standard now con- 
sidered desirable. The two dwellings fur- 
thest from the staircase are approached 
by an outside balcony, and the plan is so 
arranged! that no living rooms or bedrooms 
are overlooked from the balcony. 

The plan of the Liverpool tenements 
was prepared by Mr. F. E. G. Badger, 
Director of Housing to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration, and embodies the latest require- 
ments from experience gained in that 
City. The entrance passage to the stair- 
case is repeated as an open space on each 
floor to provide through light and ventila- 
tion to the staircase, and for use by the 
upper floor tenements for the storage of 
perambulators, etc. In the London types 
of similar buildings each tenant carries 
down the refuse, which it is not possible to 
burn, to dustbins on the ground level. The 
practice of Liverpool is to provide a railed 
balcony on each of the upper floors, from 
which a shaft is approached, down which 
the ashes are dropped through specially 
contrived hoppers. In each of these dwell- 
ings a copper is provided. The general 
need in Liverpool is for four-room tene- 
ments, and the accommodation provided as 
shown on this plan appears to meet all the 
requirements of a flat. 
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 BLACKBALEING. SOR MiLB A: 
CANDIDATES. 


A special general meeting of the 
R.1.B.A., summoned by the Council under 
By-law 65, was held on December 1 to 
consider a resolution moved on behalf of 
the Council, under By-law 67, for the sus- 
pension for a period of twelve months of 
portions of By-laws 10 and 11 referring to 
the election of candidates. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross, vice-president, who 
occupied the chair, read the following 
letter from the president, Mr. John W. 
Simpson : 

It is with deep disappointment that I 
find myself obliged to ask you to forgive 
my absence to-night, but I am prevented 
by the benevolent tyranny of my doctors, 
and from that there is no appeal. I ven- 
ture, nevertheless, to send you a few 
words on the subject which has led your 
Council to call the present meeting. It 
was decided, by the previous Council, that 
our demobilised men—those, to quote the 
words of His Majesty and our gracious 
Patron, “whose war services. entitled 
them to every consideration at the hands 
of their grateful country ’’—should, if they 
had complied with certain conditions, be 
admitted as candidates for the associate- 
ship of this Institute. If this policy had 
been disapproved of by our members, it 
was open to them to challenge the Coun- 
cil at a general meeting, and to exercise 
their power of adverse vote. This was not 
done, and it may be assumed that opinion 
—at any rate that of the majority—was in 
favour of making the concession I have 
mentioned to the boys who have fought for 
us. Some members, however, took excep- 
tion, demanded a ballot, and, blackballed 
the candidates. I make no reflection on 
these members. They have a right to 
their opinion and I do not doubt its sin- 
cerity, though I think the means they 
adopted to give expression to it misguided 
and deplorable. But it is clear that the 
unfortunate candidates who presented 
themselves in good faith, and in com- 
pliance with the conditions published by 
the Royal Institute, have suffered grievous 
wrong. Not only are they marked with 
the quite undeserved stigma of the black- 
ball, but are precluded by their rejection 
from being put forward again for twelve 
months. Incidentally, too, the members 
themselves have some ground for com- 
plaint, since each issue of balloting-papers 
inflicts upon us the expenditure of some 
£50 to £100. Other demobilised candi- 
dates have now come forward under the 
same conditions, and notice has been given 
by certain members of their intention to 
again demand a ballot. Under these cir- 
cumstances, your Council has decided to 
suspend for a time the portion of By-law 
10 which provides for such ballots, since 
the right it gives is being used, not to ex- 
clude an objectionable candidate, but to 
reject a whole class which has accepted 
the terms offered by the Royal Institute. 
The Council proposes, at the same time, 
to suspend part of By-law 11, so that the 
candidates who were so unhappily black- 
balled may be again proposed without in- 
flicting on them the injury of further 
delay. They have lost four and a half 
vears of their working life in fighting for 
our sakes; it is not just that they should 
be deprived, for another year, of any privi- 
leges we can offer them. I have thought 
it right to explain the circumstances for 
your information, but these do not touch 
the real point at issue. If there is to be 
any continuity of policy in our govern- 
ment, any of that unity in the conduct of 
our affairs which is so greatly desired, a 
Council must carry out the pledges given 
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by its predecessors, and the general body 
must loyally support them in their de- 
cisions and discountenance all sectional 
‘‘ direct action.”’ It has been too much 
admitted in the past that a Council may 
bring forward proposals which are de- 
feated or maimed in general meeting, and 
—accept the position. Believe me, gen- 
tlemen, your present Council is made of 
other stuff. They will submit for your 
approval matters which they have fully 
considered, on which their minds are 
clearly and unanimously made up, and 
they will expect you to back them. It is 
so in the present case; they have decided 
that the right course for the Institute to 
take is clearly marked ; and they ask you 
to express your confidence in their judg- 
ment, The temporary suspension of the 
ballot will throw upon them an added re- 
sponsibility for scrutinising all nomina- 
tions they put forward. They recognise 
and accept that responsibility. I ask you 
to give them your unanimous and un- 
grudging support. 

On being put to the meeting the follow- 
ing amendments were passed by 41 votes 
base: 

By-law 10, line 4: From the words 
‘* Provided always that ’? down to the end 
of the by-law. 

By-law 11, the concluding sentence: 
‘“No candidate who has been excluded 
from election shall again be proposed 
within a period of twelve calendar 
months.’’ 

An amendment by Mr. E. G. Allen, 
F.R.I.B.A., to suspend By-law 11 in re- 
spect of the last list of men who formed 
the subject of the recent ballot, also to re- 
submit the names with full details of war 


service and architectural training was 
negatived. 


The two by-laws before amendment 
were as follows: 

10. The voting at elections of candidates 
shall be by show of hands, and a candidate 
shall be elected if supported by a majority 
of those present having a right to vote and 
voting at such election. Provided always 
that if a requisition in writing signed by 
Fellows and Associates of whom not less 
than seven shall be Fellows (the total 
number of signatures being not less than 
twelve) be delivered to the Secretary not 
less than fourteen clear days before the 
Meeting at which such election is to take 
place, that the votes for the whole of the 
candidates, or for one or more specified 
candidates, be taken by voting papers, 
then the election or elections of such can- 
didates shall be so conducted. Voting 
papers shall then be issued to all Fellows 
and Associates resident in the United 
Kingdom, and shall be returned to the 
Secretary, so that the same shall be re- 
ceived by him at the latest on the Thurs- 
day evening before such Business Meeting 
as aforesaid, folded and enclosed in a 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the 
signature and Royal Institute serial num- 
ber of the member voting. The Council 
shall appoint not less than _ three 
Scrutineers of whom two shall form a 
quorum, and such Scrutineers shall be 
summoned by the Secretary to meet at the 
premises of the Royal Institute, and at 
such meeting he shall deliver to them the 
said envelopes, which shall be opened and 
the voting papers taken therefrom without 
being unfolded, the Scrutineers adopting 
such measures as they may deem fit to pre- 
vent the identification of the voters. The 
Scrutineers shall then examine the voting 
papers, count the votes, and report to the 
Royal Institute at any General Meeting 
the names of the candidates elected—nega- 
tive votes in the proportion of one negative 
vote to four affirmative votes excluding 
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from election. The decision of 
Scrutineers, or a majority of them, < 
in all matters relating to an electioy 
final. = | 
11. In case of the non-election of } 
candidate proposed to be elected by a gs) 
of hands, no notice shall be taken the 
in the Minutes of the Meeting. No | 
didate who has been excluded from .« 
tion shall again be proposed withi; 
period of twelve calendar months. — 
The above meeting was preceded |} 
business general meeting at eight o’cl| 
when an amendment of Clause 9 (H; 
ing Schemes and Laying-out Estates| 
the Scale of Professional Charges ; 
moved by the chairman and carried, | 
The new clause reads as follows, 
amendment being printed in italics; — 
9. In the case of housing schemes 
the laying out of estates, special arrai 
ments may be required in exceptional] 
cumstances, but for ordinary cases the) 
lwing shall apply: q 
[The Scale of Professional Charges 
published on page 369 of our issue 
September 17, to which those readers 
desire to consult it should refer.] _ 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 4) 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING 


SCHEME. a 

A joint appeal has been issued byl 
Building Industries Consultative Be 
consisting of representatives of the [| 
tute of Builders, the National Federe 
of Building Trades Employers, | 
National Federation of Building Tri 
Operatives, the Surveyors’ Institution! 
R.I.B.A., and the Society of Architect) 
all members of the building industry | 
ing upon them in a great effort to ¢ 
come the difficulties which are at pre 
hampering the industry. The represt 
tives of the R.I.B.A. on the Building 
dustries Consultative Board are Mer 
John W. Simpson, President of the Ii 
tute and Chairman of the Board; Ep 
Newton, R.A., and Henry T. Hare! 
Major H. Barnes, M.P. Mr. Evy.) 


grove, F.R.1.B.A., President of 
Society of Architects, represents ! 


Society of Architects. 
peal is as follows: 


To All Members of the British Buali 
Industry. S| 

By a mighty national effort we } 
triumphed over the Central nations, ! 
intended to ruin and reduce us and 
Allies to a condition of impoverit 
slavery. Such a victory has, natutl 
cost us a great price; we have to ¢l 
the loss of valuable lives and of millio} 
money. We have won the fight, a 
determined to do, but we have t 
heavy punishment. , 
It is not our intention to sit and lich) 
sores. We mean to consolidate the § 
tion we have gained and to hold it for || 
and all; we will not allow it to be reti 
by our enemies, nor will we be bous 
out of it by neutrals, or even by! 
friends, But we cannot depend 1 
Government Departments to achieve! 
for us; we must do it ourselves. It i! 
to every man in our industry to do hil 
and heip to make good the national lof 
It is clear that we must make a & 
united effort to win our share of the /? 
fits of peace, like that we made to WIT” 
war. With this end in view, we, five 1 
sentatives of the Architects, five of! 
Surveyors, : 
Employers, 
Trades Operatives, 


The text of thi 


and five of the ‘Buil! 
have been appoif 
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coor am 
form a Building Industries Consultative 
ard. The duty is laid upon us to direct 
energies of all in renewing healthy life 
d activity throughout our industry. 
first, we demand that the industry shall 
free from the control and interference 
officials, and enjoy the full liberty to 
nage its own affairs which it possessed 
ore the war. The following resolutions 
ve therefore been sent to the proper 
horities : 
’ That in the opinion of this Board the 
cks of bricks and other building mate- 
i in excess of actual Government re- 
.rements, which are the property of or 

controlled by the Government, should 
- sold in the open market with a reason- 
,e margin above cost to cover expenses. 

That in the opinion of this Board the 
plding industry and its associated 
sdes should now be and remain free of 
‘vernment control or interference.” 
Next, we ask that every member of the 
justry shall put forth his whole strength 
v1 push the rate of progress up to top 
ved. The more we produce the cheaper 
| prices of all we have to buy ; the more 
>h puts into the common pool of out- 
). the more each receives as his share. 
d we will use our influence to see that 
n is a fair division. 
“here is no fear of unemployment. 
‘art from urgently needed ‘houses there 
enormous arrears of building to make 
; even with most strenuous work it will 
ymany years before we can reach normal 
ditions and cope with the constantly in. 
Yasing building demands of commerce. 
\w is Our opportunity ; if we neglect it 
| trade of our country will pass from our 
ids to those of the keen rivals who are 
(xing it. 
‘espite our private troubles the national 
yition is excellent. Statistics show that 
jare already doing better than any Euro- 
jn nation. The future is full of hope 
|. promise. We have been forced to 
lw the sword against envious enemies 
i threatened our national existence, It 
jains only to make “a strong pull, a 
'g pull, and a pull all together ” to secure 
| prosperity and comfort for which we 
/¢ fought. 
JOHN W. SIMPSON, 
ident, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Chairman. 
i P--LLOYD, 

sident, the London District Council, 
ational Federation of Building Trades 
‘peratives, Vice-Chairman. 


STRICTION OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 


he following letter has been sent to the 
faster by the Council of the 
1,—The President and Council of the 
|al Institute of British Architects view 
rave apprehension the suggestion 


further control or restriction should 
In operation have created many of the 
ibe difficulties, and that any further 
steps deemed necessdry to accelerate 
| Provision of houses and _ utilitarian 
thereby increasing the scope of em- 
Ment, the development of enterprise, 


j 
mposed on the building trades. 
pas experience is that the methods 
‘ictions will accentuate them. 
ae Council therefore strongly urge that 
dings, now urgently needed, should be 
sted to freeing the industry from con- 
free circulation of materials. 


LUXURY BUILDING, NATIONAL 
HOUSING, AND THE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


The Society of Architects have sent a 
circular letter to all members of the House 
of Commons urging upon them the 
extreme importance of removing all re- 
strictions which stand in the way of the 
building industry at once resuming its 
normal course, and asking them to endea- 
vour to stop any further restrictive legisla- 
tion. The letter states that the Council 
resolved at a recent meeting to make the 
strongest possible protest against the pro- 
posals of the Government to subsidise one 
form of private building enterprise, and at 
the same time to stop what they may con- 
sider to be “luxury building.’”’ The 
Council is of the opinion that the present 
high cost of building is more largely due 
to the restrictions placed by the Govern- 
ment on building operations by private 
enterprise during the war than to any 
other causes, and that the present critical 
situation in regard to the National 
Housing Scheme is the result of Govern- 
ment control and management, which 
latter is also chiefly responsible for the re- 
striction of the output in labour and the 
supply of materials. 

It is maintained that the whole system 
of subsidies in connection with the build- 
ing industry is wrong in principle and 
entirely unnecessary in practice, while the 
proposal to penalise one section of the 
building community at the expense of 
another is unwarranted by the present 
situation. The present subsidy will, in the 
opinion of the Council, increase the cost 
of building by further restricting the out- 
put of labour, while any stoppage of so- 
called “luxury building ”’ will hamper still 
further the building industry, and aggra- 
vate the existing artificial conditions 
caused by the Housing Act. The Minister 
of Health and his advisers, the Committee 
state, must be aware that building can be 
carried out at less cost by private enter- 
prise than by local authorities, and that 
any form of official control is detrimental 
from the point of view of economy and 
speedy production. 

The Council point out that the remedy 
is to remove “restrictions on labour and 


materials, give opportunities andi encou-- 


ragement for workmen to increase produc- 
tion, stop profiteering and unemployment 
doles, do away with trusts and combines 
in building materials, facilitate transport, 
repeal restrictive legislation, remove con- 
trol, and restore to private individuals the 
right freely to carry on their lawful busi- 
ness. The building industry will then 
revive, and there will be no lack of persons 
desirous of building houses, or of workmen 
and materials to enable them to do so.” 


Some months ago the Society of Archi- 
tects invited the attention of local authori- 
ties to the advantages to be derived from 
carrying out the recommendation of the 
Tudor Walters’ Housing Committee of 
the Local Government Board, that every 
housing scheme submitted to the Local 
Government Board shall be prepared by 
a competent architect, whose duty shall 
include the preparation of the lay-out 
plan, and the design and planning of all 
the houses. At the same time the Society 
gave reasons for urging the adoption of 
this procedure on professional, economic, 
and patriotic grounds. At that time the 
fees payable to architects so employed had 
not been agreed by the Government, nor 
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was it certain whether such fees could be 
included in the Government grant, but in 
September last the Ministry of Health 
issued a General Housing Memorandum, 
No. 4 (published in THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL of September 17), setting out the 
fees payable to architects in private prac- 
tice, for professional work, which may be 
charged in the accounts of State-aided 
housing schemes and rank for financial 
assistance. — 

The Society has now circularised local 
authorities again urging upon them “the 
advantages to be derived from placing 
their housing schemes in the hands of 
competent architects in independent prac- 
tice, and points out that compliance with 
the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Health for the employment of qualified 
architects, can be secured by retaining the 
services of members of the Society prac- 
tising in various localities. Many of these 
architects have had special experience in 
housing work, and some of them have 
evolved and used systems of economic con- 
struction which meet the requirements of 
the Ministry of Health. The Society will 
be pleased at the request of any local 
authority to supply a list of local mem- 
bers, and respectfully submits that where 
local authorities prefer to invite architects 
by public advertisement to apply for hous- 
ing appointments, it should be made clear 
that the appointment will be made on the 
merits of the professional qualifications of 
the candidates only, and that the fees pay- 
able to the architect appointed will be 
those agreed by the Ministry of Health 
for State-aided housing schemes, and 
which have been adopted by the Society.’” 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Reductions in Gas and Electricity. 

Captain Bowyer asked the President of 
the Board of Trade whether and, if so, 
how the recent reduction of 10s. per ton 
in household coal applied to electricity and 
gas companies, and whether any arrange- 
ment had been made that a corresponding 
reduction should 'take place in the price of 
electricity and gas to consumers. 

Mr. Bridgeman: Gas and electricity 
undertakings will receive, at the reduced 
rate, that proportion of their total require- 
ments of coal which the amount of gas or 
electricity supplied by them for domestic 
or household purposes bears to the total 
amount supplied by them. There will be 
an adjustment in the price of electricity 
and gas supplied for domestic or house- 
hold purposes, and as to that the Coal 
Mines Department is in touch with the in- 
terests concerned. 


Concrete Cottages. 

Sir J. Tudor Walters, answering a ques- 
tion addressed by.Captain R. Terrell to the 
Minister of Health, whether he was taking 
any action in respect of the proposals for 
the construction of concrete cottages 
which were being submitted to him, said: 
An expert Committee appointed by me to 
consider and report on the questions of 
standardisation and methods of con- 
struction in house building have approved 
twenty-five different methods of building 
cottages in concrete, and I am urging 
local authorities to adopt concrete con- 
struction where suitable materials are 
available. Tenders for some 400 concrete 
houses have been approved by my Depart- 
ment, and a number of other proposals for 
the erection of houses to be constructed of 
concrete are included among the house 
plans approved, but which have not yet 
reached the stage of tenders. 
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The Concrete Institute 


[* the course of his Presidential Address 
to the Concrete Institute, Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., stated that in 
the Whitley Industrial Councils one saw 
vast possibilities for good, but he thought 
there should be strong efforts made towards 
practical procedure. He thought that the 
Concrete Institute should be represented 
on the Building Industrial Council and 
that they could give valuable assistance to 
its deliberations. They were still waiting 
for the R.I.B.A. amended form of con- 
tract, which was in turn awaiting the 
Institute of Builders’ consideration. The 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers expected shortly to publish a 
national building code. All this proved 
that reconstruction would take place in 
the building trade as well as in other in- 
dustries. There were many points in the 
existing form of contract that the building 
contractor wished to modify, and most of 
these differences of opinion arose on the 
lump sum form of contract in the 
R.I.B.A. contract. The lump sum con- 
tract was too rigid if the employer wanted 
to make alterations in the drawings. Con- 
tractors, except in small works, required 
the incorporation of bills of quantities to 
provide for adjusting the payment of work 
not shown on the drawings. A recent form 
of contract was the lump sum_ with 
schedule for extras. 

The schedule contract, the Scottish form 
settled by Sir George Askwith for the 
Government, and which during the war 
had been largely used, transferred the risk 
of unforeseen accident and difficulties in 
the carrying out of the work from the con- 
tractors to the employer ; at the same time 
the employer only paid for work which 
was actually done. In this form of con- 
tract every price in the schedule wanted 
careful consideration by the architect and 
a comparison of the totals sent in by the 
contractors was not a good basis when 
considering which tender to accept. 

Another form of contract was the prime 
cost plus profit. When the profit to the 
contractor was a percentage profit on the 
whole cost of the work, he took no respon- 
sibility as regards economy, and the archt- 
tect must assume certain responsibilities 
for the economic administration of the 
work. In “The Times” Engineering 
Suvplement Mr. E. J. Rimmer gave the 
particular points to be emphasised, viz. : 

1. That the contract should make the 
architect’s approval of quotation for the 
purchase of material, rates of wages to be 
paid to the contractor’s staff and the hire 
price for machinery and plant a condition 
precedent to payment of these charges. 

2. That all payments of whatever kind, 
and particularly that of the men’s wages, 
should be actually witnessed or proved 
beyond doubt by someone appointed by 
the architect on behalf of the employer. 

3. That the duty of time-keeping should 
be assumed on behalf of the employer and 
not left to persons employed by the con- 
tractor. 

4. That prime cost should be_ very 
clearly defined in the contract, and that 
the expenses incidental to the carrying out 
of the job should be either expressly in- 
cluded in or omitted from this definition. 

These four points were important ; they 
did not in any way impugn the honesty of 
the contractor, but were merely protection 
to the employer against the carelessness or 
dishonesty of anyone in the contractor’s 
employ by which the contractor would 
benefit. Another important point was that 
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the employer should reserve the power 
through his architect of directing the 
administration of the job from beginning 
to end. In adopting this form the archi- 
tect involved himself in responsibilities 
which he would not care to take upon him- 
self. Lord Selwyn’s Committee recom- 
mended the form of fixed profits, that was, 
where the contractor’s profit was fixed at 
a lump sum instead of a percentage on the 
total cost, and he believed that this form 
was favourably received by the building 
trade. 

The objections on the part of the profes- 
sion to that form were: 

(1) The control of the administration of 
the work was necessarily left in the hands 
of the contractor by reason of the provi- 
sions in his contract, that his profit was 
fixed and that a bonus would result to him 
from expeditious and economical results. 

(2) The foregoing were the chief forms 
of contract now in vogue; and the point 
wherein they most closely affect the mem- 
bers of this Institute was the position that 
the architect or engineer occupied with 
regard to the contractor and employer. 

The architect or engineer was employed 
as a professional man by the employer or 
building owner, and in the main acted on 
his behalf as-agent; but under existing 
forms of contract the architect performed 
duties and was under obligations 
not only to the employer but to the con- 
tractor, (1) when he exercised the powers 
and carried out obligations as regards such 
matters as under the contract were left to 
his sole discretion, and (2) also in matters 
from which there was appeal to arbitra- 
tion. In both cases (whether or not there 
be arbitration, in case of his decision 
being rejected) he was acting in a quasi- 
judicial capacity and must make up his 
mind and express his decision without par- 
tiality and with fairness to both parties. 

As agent for his client the architect was 
required to use in the carrying out of his 
design a reasonable degree of care and 
skill. He did not guarantee that the struc- 
ture which he designs and supervises shall 
be wholly satisfactory nor that he would 
anticipate all the difficulties of construc- 
tion, but he must act up to the average 
standard of competent men in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. To some 
extent the degree of skill required of him 
would depend upon his pretensions; for 
if he claimed to be an expert in a par- 
ticular form of construction, and by his 
claim to such competence induced the 
employer to entrust him with that class of 
work, there must be implied in the terms 
of his contract a claim of warranty that he 
had such skill. If, then, an architect or 
engineer was adjudged to be guilty of 
negligence or of lack of such skill as he 
was deemed to have warranted, the result 
would be that he would be not only un- 
able to recover remuneration for his work, 
but might be liable to the employer for the 
full amount of the damage occasioned by 
his fault. 

Another probable change in the prac- 
tice of the profession was in the method 
of payment for services. The existing per- 
centage basis for fees had often been 
objected to, it being considered (quite 
unjustifiably) that this method was not 
conducive to strict economy in the cost of 
the work, and that architects unscrupu- 
lously increased the cost of the work in 
order to swell the amount of their fees. 
As regards most architects, this was a 
cruel and baseless charge. In the vast 
majority of cases the architect’s desire was 


-pression. ring was about 31ft. TE 
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to get his clients’ work done on the by 
terms possible. But it could not be den} 
that the percentage system certainly s. 
gested a reason for remarks of that ki! 
In America they had a method of cha}. 
ing, known as the fee plus costs system} 
charges. ie. - | 

One of the most interesting reinforg 
concrete buildings recently carried | 
was the large dome over the Port Ri 
Department of the new head building 
the Port of London Authority. T e i 
side diameter of the supporting walls | 
112 ft. and the outside diameter of « 


_dome proper was 110 ft. 6 in. The ‘ 


from the centroid of the main supports 
tension ring to the centre of the top ci 


ring or dome was a double dome s 
ing a pendant light and was carn 
sixteen ribs, which were open betw 
ribs and glazed and roofed with 
A travelling ladder was to be fixe 
the outer glazing for cleaning pu 
The lower two-thirds of the dome’ 
be constructed in reinforced concrete] 
thirty-two internal ribs and sixth 
external ribs, the shell being stepped) 
five steps and asphalted on the outer 
The total weight of the dome, inclu 
the bottom supporting ring, was estim: 
at i,536 tons. The cubic feet of conct 
total 20,000, equal to a length of & 
three and a half miles of 12 in. X 12n 
The calculated horizontal radial thrusa 
the foot of each of the sixteen main p 
was 22.35 tons, and of the sixteen mm 
mediate ribs 14.82 tons, and the hoop! 
sion in the supporting ring was 14 tis 
The radial thrust could be foul 
checked by the following simple forma 
Ty weight x diameter 

~ 8xrise X number of ribs 
and the hoop tension in the main sup} 
ine ring could be checked by the folk 
ing simple formula: a 


| 
wt. X circ. wt Xd) 
Th = — 2 = 111 tons or = 
150xXrise 150X} 


The dome was so perfectly proporti 


by the architect, Mr. Edwin Coe 
F.R.I.B.A., that the eccentricity ofl 
lines of thrust in the main ribs was }M 
tically negligible: These ribs bf 
assumed as 18 in. deep the maxul 
eccentricity in the upper porta | 
3 in., on the centre portion 1 in., ane 
lower portion 2 in. Again, the bi 
thrusts at the intermediate rings 
lins, due to the main ribs, were a)? 
equal, being 22.35 tons at main Sup? 
ing ring, 22.98 tons at the lower posl? 
and 22.02 tons at the upper purlin ; j 
fore the stresses in these two purlinst 
to the main ribs were practically} 
Broadly speaking, this was an a@mr 
example of a dome, which from am 4” 
tectural standpoint was perfectly pi 
tioned, and from an engineering Pol) 
view was economically designed, bet 
all stresses were reduced to a minty 
and secondary stresses were elimini’ 
in fact, the moments due to eccent! 
of thrusts were so small that sul 
steel had been provided to take alll 
moments and the resistance of the [ 
crete had been neglected. No win) 
snow load was allowed in calculatinyy 
weights, because compared to the Wb 
of the construction, such load was 1) 
tesimal; in other words, a supel 04) 
about 4,500 tons would be reqt 
cause the dome to collapse. 


THE 


WN DEVELOPMENT AND 


HOUSING. 


St. Austell. 
Austell, Devon, U.D.C., is to erect a 
per of concrete houses, direct labour to 
nployed. 


Manchester. 
e Public Health Committee of Man- 
cer have decided to proceed as rapidly 
ssible with a garden suburb scheme. 


Rawtenstall. 

Je Corporation have received sanction 
) the Ministry of Health to the general 
ne for erecting 1,185 houses in the 
ee 

t Rhyl. 

2 Ministry of Health has held a 
¢ enquiry into the application of the 
» Town Council to borrow £25,000 to 
‘e the promenade, 

Leeds. 

eds Corporation Improvements Com- 
te has provisonally accepted a private 
ers tender for 214 houses in the citv 
sost of £155,000. : 


: Grantham. 

> Grantham housing scheme is to be 
es with without delay. The whole 
[ 


le is for the erection of five hundred 
nen’s dwellings. 


Guisborough. 
2 Ministry of Health has sanctioned 
yplication of the Guisborough R.D.C. 
loan with which to erect ten houses at 
ule to cost £9,000. 


ie Glasgow. 

ject to the approval of the Scottish 
al of Health the committee recommend 
5 of offers amounting in all to 
e for the provision of seventy-five 
ch 

: 1] Leamington. 

“ee working men have contracted to 
| thirty-four houses at Leamington at 
Gt of £30,563. _ Plans have been 
‘ted by the Ministry of Health and 
‘has been commenced. 


- Feltham. 
* London and South-Western Rail- 
‘ompany have decided to build a big 
Nil goods station, and thirty miles of 
l's are to be laid down. A large 
‘otive shed is also to be built, and a 
{n suburb is to be erected for the 
'yees. 
Atherstone. 
encourage the erection of houses by 
€ enterprise, the Atherstone U.D.C. 
/inder consideration a proposal to 
free grants of land to persons desi- 
: # building. This offer is in addition 
| Government’s promised subsidy of a 
ed and fifty pounds a house. \ The 
tty of Health is to be asked to give 
>uncil power to carry out the scheme. 


Housing in Ireland. 
90k of specimen plans of lay-outs of 
‘ind working-class dwellings has been 
ired and issued by the Local Govern- 
Board for Ireland for the guidance 
cal authorities in erecting houses 
_ the Housing of the Working 
8 (Ireland) Acts, 1890 to 1910. 
of the designs shown were awarded 
4 mM the recent competition carried 
jy the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
of Treland for the Board: but other 
'Sare included, which are also 
y of close attention. In a circular 


* 
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No. 175/M/tgto, issued with the book of 
designs, the Board state that the type of 
house must vary according to the require- 
ments of the locality, and that it is far 
from their desire to enforce a rigid uni- 
formity or to raise unnecessary obstacles 
to the solution of an admittedly difficult 
problem. The aim should be to secure 
buildings in which willing housewives 
may readily make pleasant homes. Local 
authorities are advised to consult repre- 
sentatives of the local trades councils and 
women’s associations, before finally 
deciding what house-designs to adopt. 


London Slum Areas. 

It is estimated that 184,000 persons. are 
living in London slum areas. Figures 
given at meetings of the Unhealthy Areas 
Committee of the Ministry of Health show 
that in the Tabard Street area the death- 
rate between 1904 and 1908 was 36.8, 
against an average of 14.9 for the rest of 
London. The Committee are to make a 
personal inspection of the slums. 


London Slums to be Cleared Away. 

The City Corporation has decided to 
improve the Hutchison Street area, which 
includes scores of houses in Middlesex 
Street, Hutchison Street, Ellison --Street, 
Garden Place, Stoney Lane, and Seven 
Step Alley. The total estimated cost of 
the clearance is £139,188, of which about 
£78,000 would be recoverable from the 
sale of the land. No provision has been 
made for rehousing the 885 residents as 
the Corporation are already proceeding 
with the erection of 2,000 houses at Ilford 
and 208 tenements. 


Scottish Housing. 

An important housing scheme has been 
commenced by the District Committee of 
the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire. The 
District Committee propose to erect 5,000 
houses within a period of three years, at a 
probable cost of £4,000,coo. Should that 
number prove insufficient, it is stated that 
the Committee are prepared to erect a 
greater number of dwelling houses. <A 
first instalment of 200 houses will be built 
at Viewpark, near Uddington, on a site 
lying to the east of Viewpark House, and 
situated between Edinburgh Road! and the 
Old Edinburgh Road. 


Bermondsey. 


Bermondsey B.C. have referred to their 
Housing Committee a proposal that they 
shall acquire land and houses in Clark’s 
Orchard and Prince’s Street under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act. The 
site covers about two acres, and’ includes 
forty-three houses, accommodating 462 
persons. It has been bought by a firm of 
millers, who propose ‘to demolish the 
houses in order to extend their works and 
build a glucose factory and a clubhouse 
for their employees. 


Proposed Extensions at Billings gate. 

Plans are being considered by the City 
of London authorities for the extension 
and improvement of Billingsgate fish 
market. The improvements will include 
an extension of the river frontage, the 
widening of the approaches, and the pro- 
vision of greater space inside the market 
by the construct‘on of a mezzanine floor 
between the present ground floor and the 


basement. An ice-making plant is also to 
be installed. An arrangement is being 
negotiated with the authorities of the 


Custom House under which the Markets 
Committee propose to acquire the land on 
the eastern side of the market. The pre- 
sent buildings were opened in 1877. ; 
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NEWS ITEMS. 
Hull. 


£6,000 is to be spent on improvements 
at the schools during the next year. 


Hospital for East Ham. 
East Ham proposes to build a general 
hospital as a war memorial. 


Paddington. 
_ Paddington Infirmary is to be converted 
into a hospital for 600 patients. 


Llandudno. 
The Llandudno U.D.C. are about to im- 
prove their market hall at a cost of about 


£3,500. 


Weston-super-Mare’s War Memorial. 

The Weston-super-Mare War Memorial 
scheme comprises an extension of the 
hospital and a monument or obelisk. 


Dunblane. 

Mr. Jas. Miller, A.R.S.A., has prepared 
plans for the war memorial at Dunblane. 
These are adopted, and a commencement 
will be made at once. 


Henley-on-Thames War Memorzal. 

In memory of their son, who was killed 
in the war, Mr.‘and! Mrs, J. C. Walker, of 
Henley-on-Thames, have presented a site 
for the Henley war memorial hospital. 


New Factory for Yarmouth. 

A large fish-curing factory is to be 
erected on the present racecourse at Great 
Yarmouth, and a new course is to be laid 
out on the North Denes. 


Scottish War Alemortals. 

About £400 has been raised for the 
Renton War Memorial Fund, and £1,350 
for the Vale of Leven War Memorial 
Fund. 


Cottage Hospital for Newquay. 

At Newquay, Cornwall, a cottage hos- 
pital is to be erected as a war memorial. 
A site has been promised. The estimated 
cost of the building is stated as £5,000, 
and that of maintenance about £500 per 
annum. 


New Theatre for Glasgow. 
A’ new company is to be formed to build 
a theatre on a site at the corner of Wel- 
lington Street and Waterloo Street, 
Glasgow. Sir John Burnet, who was re- 
sponsible for the building of the Glasgow 
Alhambra, has prepared plans. 


Cardtff. 

A site in Queen Street, Cardiff, covering 
about half an acre, bought by the Bute 
Docks Building and Office Company, Ltd.. 
is to be used for the erection of a block of 
business premises to be completed in about 
eighteen months’ time. 


Runcorn. 

New tanning works are. being esta- 
blished at Runcorn, and excellent progress 
is also being made with the erection of 
another tannery, bringing Runcorn’s total 
big tanneries to six. The work of erect- 
ing the super-power electrical station for 
Mersey Ports Company, destined to supply 
a very big area, is proceeding rap‘dly. 
The Architectural Association of Ireland. 

Mr. Louis Giron recently delivered a 
lecture to the Architectural Association of 
Ireland, entitled “A Visit to Chester and 
District,’ in the course of which he 
described the principal buildings in ‘Ches- 


ter, Liverpool, Shrewsbury, and_ other 
towns visited by the members during 
a short stay in the Chester district last 


732 HE 
summer. The paper was profusely illus- 
trated with lantern views from  photo- 


graphs taken hy the members. Mr. Giron, 
who has a happy knack of description and 
comment, expressed the view that on 
future occasions it would be better to limit 
the area to be covered, so as to give more 
time for detailed study. 


Building Exhibition at Lyons. 

In connection with the Lyons Fair, 
which is to be held during the first fort- 
night of March, 1920, the city of Lyons is 
organising an ‘exhibition- -competition for 
machines, materials, and methods of fabri- 
cation connected with the building indus- 
tries. Practical comparative experiments 
in fabrication will take place during the 
show, and prizes will be distributed. 


Death of Mr. F. H. Pentland. 


The death is announced of Mr. John 
Howard Pentland, at Dublin. Mr. Pent- 


land retired from his position as architect 
in the Board of Works Department five 
years ago. He designed the Memorial 
Arch in ot. Stephen’s Green, and was re- 
sponsible for the remodelling of the 
arrangements of the General Post Office, 
which had only been just completed when 
the office was destroyed during the Easter 
week rebellion. 


Luton Architectural Soctety. 

At Luton an architectural society has 
been formed to protect local practice and 
to encourage the educational interests of 
assistants and students. Mr. Basil 
Deacon, F.R.I.B.A., has been elected 
chairman, Mr. F. J. Manning, hon. trea- 
surer, and Mr. E. -E. Geeves, hon. secre- 
tary. A sub-committee has been appointed 
to draw up a scheme of constitution based! 
on that of the various societies affiliated to 
the R.I.B.A. Communications should be 
directed to the Hon. Secretary, Castle 
Street Chambers, Luton. 


Royal Academy School, Edinburgh. 

In a lecture at the Royal Academy 
School Professor Laurie dealt with the 
subject of building materials. He pointed 
out that the investigation of new building 
materials had to go side by side with the 
investigation of new methods of construc- 
tion. Many people feared that these new 
materials and new methods of construction 
would result in bald and ugly buildings, 
but he had no doubt that as the new tech- 
nique developed new possibilities of artistic 
construction would reveal themselves, and 
that we were at the beginning of a new 


epoch in architecture of the greatest inte- 
rest. 


Fifteenth-century English Altar-piece. 

A complete English alabaster altar- 
piece, dating from the middle, or second 
half, of the fifteenth century, was acquired 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum at the 
sale of Lord Swansea’s collection at 
Singleton Abbey. Altar-pieces were made 
in considerable quantities from alabaster 
quarried at Chellaston, Derbyshire, and 
much of the work was done at Nottingham. 
Alabaster altar-pieces appear to have 
been regular articles of export, and a cer- 
tain number are preserved complete in 
France, Italy, and elsewhere. Although 
many separate panels exist in English 


public and private collections, no other 
complete altar-piece, as far as_ is 
known, has been preserved in _ this 
country. The altar-piece is in _ trip- 


tych form, with its original wood frame 
painted and decorated with gilt gesso. 
The lower border bears inscriptions 
describing the subjects of the panels. 
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These are five in number, and represent 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Holy 
Trinity, the Ascension of Christ, and the 
Assumption of the Virgin. At the ends of 
the wings are figures of St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. The 
colouring and gilding of the alabaster has 
been well preserved. 


WEEKLY HOUSING REPORT. 


The return issued weekly by the Minis- 
try of Health states: 

‘New schemes submitted to the Ministry 
during the week ended November 29 num- 
bered . 309, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted by local authorities and 
public utility societies to 7,150, comprising 
about 55,000 acres. The schemes approved 
now number 2,664, comprising about 
26,000 acres. Most of the new schemes 
are for rural districts, the Haverfordwest 
Rural District Council promoting no fewer 
than eighty-six small site schemes. Fifty- 
eight lay-out schemes were’ submitted and 
sixty-nine approved during the week, 
bringing the total number of lay-outs sub- 

mitted to 1,697, and the number approved 
to 974. House plans representing 2,553 
were submitted, and plans for 2,631 
houses were approved during the week. 
The total number of houses represented in 
the plans submitted is 67,939, and in the 
plans approved 53,268. Tenders for 14,561 
houses have been submitted, and approval 
given for 11,668 houses. By the end of 
November seventy-five local authorities 
had made application for huts and other 
structures to serve for housing accommo- 
dation. Excluding cases in which the 
number of huts required is not stated, the 
total number of huts applied for ap- 
proaches 2,100. The number of separate 
tenements into which the huts and other 
buildings can be converted varies largely. 
Some of the huts suffice for one family 
only, others for two or three families, and 
in one case it is estimated that sixty-eight 
tenements can be provided out of a single 
hostel. 

Details of the schemes of local authori- 
ties dealt with during the week are as 
follows : a 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number re- 
ceived from ninety-eight local authorities 
was 308, comprising 654 acres, and bring- 
ing the total number of schemes promoted 
by local authorities to 7,071, covering ap- 
proximately 52,500 acres. 

Schemes Apvroved.—The number of 
schemes approved was ninety-three, bring- 
ing the total number approved to 2,639, 
comprising about 25,400 acres. 


Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted. — Fifty - seven 
schemes were submitted by thirty-six local 
authorities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 1,657. 

Schemes’ Approved.—Sixty-six schemes, 
promoted by thirty-six local authorities, 
were approved, bringing the total number 
of schemes approved to 951. 


FTouse Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schemes  repre- 
senting upwards of 2,100 houses were sub- 
mitted by fifty-two local authorities. The 
total number of schemes submitted repre- 
sent some 65,400 houses. 

Schemes Approved.— —Schemes represent- 
ing 2,396 houses were approved. The 
total number of schemes approved repre- 
sent 52,214 houses. 
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L.C.c. AND WOODEN HQ 


The Housing of the Working 
Committee have recommended 
dwellings of wood should be er 
London County Council. T 

maintenance, it is pointed out, 
periodical painting and! creosotin 
higher than in the case of a br 
ing. The greater risk of fire 
flected in higher insurance rai 
creased expenditure per house 
volved in lay-out and road cons 
allow a greater distance betwe 
The danger of dry rot must be con 
Construction of this character is le 
to withstand wear and tear and il 
and forms a harbourage for rat 
vermin. The period for the re 
loans for wooden buildings is 
years, as against sixty years fo 
buildings. The Committee point: 
the Minister of Health has appre 
design for a one-storey, four 
bungalow, timber-framed, estimate¢ 
£600, exclusive of water supply, I 
drains, etc. These items, they 
cost about £80, making a total 
cost of £680. From tenders rec 
tained it was found that the pric 
brick cottage on the Old Oak esta 
similar accommodation, including t 
vision of hot and cold water supply 
age, fencing, and paths, would be 
The number of wooden bungalo 
acre would be about nine, wher 
number of brick cottages of a co 
type could be provided to the aer 
cost of lay-out and general develo 
land for wooden buildings was ther 
portionately increased. .The Co 
state that it is clear that on init 
alone the wooden bungalow typ 
existing conditions is dearer 
brick cottage with equivalent acco 
tion. The Committee are conside 
advisability of erecting concrete hi 
parts of those estates where the 1 
material can be obtained. locally a 
site, 


OUR SMALL ADVERTISEN 


The attention of readers is dir 
the small advertisements page in tl 
(xxvi.), which contains a number 
resting announcements. _ 


Quantity surveyors and arch 
assistants are wanted by Mr. H. 
Architect, Stafford. 


An architectural assistant is req 
Mr. Bailey Deeping, 12, Gluma 
Chesterfield. 

An architect is required to cart 
reinforced concrete and steel bui 1 
the East. 

There is a vacancy for a junior assis 
in the office of an architect in a M 
provincial town. 

Birmingham Civic Society invite 
for a gold medal. 

Particulars are given of contra 
picture-house at Skegness, and 
ing schemes at Banbury and 
Street. j 

On behalf of the Board of Tr 
auction sale of American hardy 
be held in Liverpool by Messrs. 
and Jardine on Wednesday, D 

Silex stone lining, dressed 
dressed, helipebs, and flint 
offered for sale by the Aerial 
Ltd., Tramway Avenue,’ Broad 
ford, Ere 
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RATE 


(ASBESTOS JOINTLESS FLOORING) 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


. FOR 

FFICES, FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, HOSPITALS, Pei eal SO Be ERD, 
SHOOLS, CHURCHES, PRIVATE HOUSES, Etc. request from any Artists Colovrmar, 
) : tati ro ? 
SURATO is hygienic, dustless, vermin and damp- eee Mee ed eee 


proof, fire-resisting and non-conducting. 
JURATO is specified by the War Office, Metro- 
' politan Asylums Board, and by leading 

Government and private Architects. 


JURATO an be laid on existing floors of wood, THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
concrete, iron, stone, or any solid VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


foundation. 


JURATO floors laid over twelve years can be in- 


spected by arrangement, thus establish- 
ing its reliability and durability. LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET,THUS:- f 


All work guaranteed, Established 1905. 


aa J WHATMAN 


‘HE DURATO ASBESTOS FLOORING 
; COMPANY, LIMITED, In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies ea particulars: 
Jnion Hall, Union Street, Borough, London, S.E.1. write the Sole Mill Representatives: 


Double Elephant 40" x26% 133lbs 480's Yet per sheet nett 
Traperial ccc GORX224% J2lbs. 4280's Fir, Gee ae Be 
ROYAL eevee 24x19" a4lbs. ag0s 64 , + 


\ 


‘Agent for Scotland: ANDREW W. ALLAN, 52, ST. ENCCH SQ., GLASGOW. H.REEVE ANGEL & C9 9,BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 

< : 5 TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES TELEGR : : e 
elegrams : “* Durasflor, Sedist, London.” Directors 34 a er oore ae CS ) Ou Maw acceea Ca he 
jelephone: Hop 1965. apse Y me Sa : 

4, s , 4a ‘al | R] : j , Sera DR Sas ny: TE 
VY —e ZA tf A 

| SSS oh | 

= SS = SS On receipt of postcard we will send full particulars of 


SPECIAL OFFER 0 the most authoritative 
book yet published on the subject of 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


under the Editorship of 


PROF. F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B A. 


(Professor of Architecture in the University of London), 


y 


fai 


wo ah 2, 


WMG 


WOOD PRESERVER. 


NEW BUILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE’ renders thenew wood 
permanently proof against ORY ROT 


OLD BU/LO/NGS — 


“SYLVADURE” exterminates existent 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. 


Assisted as Contributors by the following well-known Authorities : 
Prof. BerESForD Pir, F.R.I.B.A., FRANK T. BaGcGA.Ltay, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. D. SrEar.es-Woop, F.R.I.B A., E. Spracur, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Joun H. Marxuam, A.R.I.B,A., Epwin Gunn, AURII.B.A,, -ALAN J: 
James, H, A. SatcHerr, F.R.ILBA, P.A.S.1., F. M. Simpson, 

PLR BAC Ia Ds CRACE: 


The work covers the whole ground of Building Construction, 
and is undoubtedly the foremost practical publication of its 
kind. Plain in language, thorough in teaching, the ideal 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 
Hydro-Electric Power in New Zealand. 

The Special Industries Committee, which has been touring 
New Zealand, place the Dominion scheme for the develop- 
ment of hy dro- electric power in the forefront of their pro- 
posals, as they are more than convinced that the carrying 
out of the scheme means increased production in both 
primary and secondary industries. They are firmly of 
opinion that the harnessing of the great sources of water- 
power is a national duty, ta be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the whole community, and carried out 
as a national enterprise. Local authorities are, however, 
proposing to develop schemes of their own—doubtless due to 
the length of time they have been led to believe will elapse 
before power from the national undertaking will be available 
in their respective districts—but the Committee urge that 
the Government should at once carry out a comprehensive 
scheme for the supply of electrical energy to the whole 
country, and simultaneously in both islands. The Govern- 
ment should supply the current in bulk, leaving the distribu- 
tion to the local authorities. 


House Construction and Electricity Supply. 

Particulars have been received by the Electrical Dev elop- 
ment Association of a number of large housing schemes in 
which very Comprehensive proposals for the use cer electricity 
for lighting, heating, and cooking are included. In some of 
these provision is also made for a common supply of hot 
water from a power station. In a circular the Association 
state that there appears to be a case for constructing work- 
ing-class houses without fire-places except in the main living 
and cooking rooms. These may be provided with stoves 
adapted to consume coal, coke, and refuse, and combined 
with the hot water system of the house. If such appliances 
are installed and associated with electric cooking ranges, 
whilst some of the other rooms are permanently fitted with 
electric heating, the remainder being equipped with electric 
sockets so that portable fires can be ‘used in peep the result 
is a dwelling with many labour-saving feature 

The Committee report that great progress ids been made 
in the methods of wiring houses for electricity supply, and 
systems are in use at present which reduce the cost and 
entail no interference with the work of the builder. Electric 
fires and cooking ranges are now being manufactured in 
immense quantities in this country. During the war nearly 
20,000 pieces of electric cooking and heating apparatus were 
made for naval and military use, and in addition electric 
cooking equipment for service and munition work provided 
for the daily catering requirements of some 400,000 persons. 
The firms engaged on this work had now turned their expe- 
rience to the production of electrical apparatus for the home. 

Electricity (Supply) Bill. 

In the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor, in moving 
the second reading of the Electricity (Supply) Bill, said that 
in the past in electrical lighting matters there had been an 
extraordinary and most inconvenient variety of pressures 
and frequencies, which had prevented those concerned from 
acting together, and had enormously increased charges. 

Lord Downham estimated that the cost of putting up each 
station would be 4£6,000,000. Therefore the sixteen 
stations would cost {£096,000,000. Add to this another 
£50,000,000 which would have to be found for equipping the 
stations, putting up main transmission lines, etc. ; that gave 
a total of nearly £150,000,c00. Then there were the main- 
tenance charges. Coal was double the pre-war price ; wages 
were also double, and rates at the present rate would, before 
long, be double also. If the present undertakers were treated 
justly he believed they would be willing to come together to 
provide schemes by which smaller stations might be scrapped 
and larger stations provided for combined purposes. 

Lord Moulton maintained that the policy ought to have 
been to postpone these grandiose schemes until the normal 
industry of the country had received what it stood in need 
of. To select an industry not specially suitable for Govern- 
ment handling for nationalisation seemed to be a thing that 
required more defence than it had received. Why should 
they supply big towns with the absolute necessaries of light 
and heat by means of mains hundreds and hundreds of miles 
long, all of which were subject to destruction by a mere indi- 
vidual fanatic or in pursuance of a policy of hostility to 
society? He felt that the policy upon which it was based 
Was a retrograde and injurious step. 

Viscount Midleton expressed the hope that the Govern- 
ment, before proceeding farther with the Bill, would send it 
to a Select Committee. He moved the adjournment of the 
debate, 

The Lord Chancellor accepted the motion. 
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& technical and daily Press have for some time 
past been full of articles, diffident or swash- 
buckling as the case may be, dealing with sug- 
Js for reducing the present cost of building. The 
jg amount of misinformation that is being given 
blic, for the moment, violently interested in such 
4, is startling. Wood is the principal material 
is freely flung at the heads of authorities respon- 
br the State Housing schemes, and one can only 
i the various writers’ enthusiasm for this material 
jgrounds that it is the most suitable one for the 
ncture of sticks, “any old one’’ of which is 
‘enough to beat the dog with.’’ Such a large 
of people have suddenly discovered wood for 
hple reason that they have never in their lives, 
ecently, given the matter a moment’s thought; 
st of them, no doubt excellent meaning and 
| people, seem to consider that their newly- 
hed thoughts must be resultant in a new, if not 
d, then certainly earth. 

id, however, is not the only suggestion thrown 
}get over the difficulty. Many other strange 
Is of construction are used (in addition to the 
h stick) as missiles to huri at, and help in the 
lement of, the wretched wight who is trying to 
nouses. To those of experience the vast majority 
suggestions put forward are for general purposes 
| There is hardly an architectural society in the 
( Kingdom which has not discussed and con- 
| practically all of the proposed methods which 
revolutionise building. Almost invariably it has 
und that most of the uncommon materials sug- 
| have only a value under purely local, or 
‘onal, conditions. 

id, our old friend, may still be regarded as the 
lival to the older and more established media of 
» stone, and the less common but still well and 
ried concrete. It would be idle, nor is it the object 
writer, to deny that a wooden house can be built 
heaply than can a brick or stone one. If, how- 
ye analyse the actual saving it comes down to the 
lace in cost between wood walling and, for the 
f argument, brick walling Added to this is 
‘ditional saving in foundations, made possible 
lighter building. All other parts of the house— 
, flooring, glazing, plumbing, etc.—must be 
( as if the cost were equal in both types of house. 
anyone who is willing to take the trouble to price 
‘ling of ordinary timber construction and the 
2 of say nine-inch hollow brick or concrete blocks, 
id out for himself that, taking an average of 
Hof both materials in, say, a dozen different dis- 
ithe difference in cost between the two will only 
it to about six per cent. on the total cost of the 
ig. On the debit side of the account one has got 
for extra cost of maintenance and for more 
lepreciation and slight extra insurance. These 


Dust and Ashes 


are practical matters. Sentimentally one must consider 
the greater difficulty in making a wooden building 
vermin proof, and the danger of damp and injury if 
creepers are allowed to grow on wooden walls. There 
are few indeed of us who would care to see new houses, 
for ever bare of shrubs and creepers, set down here and 
set down there to form the rural homes in English 
village and countryside. The wooden or pisé house 
most certainly has a definite value in the general scheme 
of things; but to regard it as the means of arriving at a 
solution of the existing problem is merely blinding 
oneself to reality. 

The same general line of argument is applicable to 
most of the other materials which are being daily put 
forward. It may be admitted that under unusual con- 
ditions efficiency and economy may be obtained with- 
out loss of good appearance by the use of chalk, 
pisé de terre, etc.; but it must be ‘borne in mind that in 
most areas the possibilities of these unusual materials 
are already well known, and moreover where they have 
proved themselves of value they have survived an earlier 
criticism and become actualities in the local life, 
indigenous and not exotic. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that there has always been a large number of 
critical people who have been experimenting themselves 
and watching the experiments of others with all kinds 
of materials, and moreover there were hosts of builders 
eager and ready to jump at any such should it prove 
successful and economical. That brick, stone, and con- 
crete practically hold the field speaks for itself as 
evidence of the relative values of these and their less- 
known competitors. 

There are numerous houses built of mud in the west 
of Ireland which are up to two hundred years old. No 
one, however, has yet come forward and suggested that 
mud is the solution of the housing question. The use of 
mud has its advantages in certain districts, but to build 
a mud house in the Cotswold district would be an act 
which, if committed, one would certainly, and in all 
probability correctly, ascribe to being that of a lunatic. 
The attitude, indeed, of many of the critics and of 
those who have made so many of the various sugges- 
tions that have appeared in the Press is not easy to com- 
prehend. Let us experiment by all means, and experi- 
ment with generosity and open minds, but until time 
has given some working data as the result of experi- 
ment let us adhere to the substance and not cast it aside 
for the shadow. After all, shadows are but poor pro- 
tection against an English winter 

Another suggestion that is made by many of the 
well-meaning critics is that the present high prices are 
not genuine ones, and that building could be carried 
out more cheaply if contractors were willing to work 
for reasonable profits. In other words this amounts to 
the charge that there is a huge ring, and contractors are 
determined on forcing prices up. This charge is with- 
out foundation in fact, and no person who has any 
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inside knowledge of prices which, after all, are based 
on the value of labour and material, would support this 
view for a moment. It is true that in many cases the 
smaller builders are so full of jobbing work, having an 
accumulation of five years to deal with, that they are 
not keen on tendering for strictly controlled work. 
This argument, however, is not applicable to the large 
contractors, many of whom are exceedingly anxious 
and willing to tender for the large housing schemes in 
their districts. It isa fact that in some cases where local 
conditions have caused high prices that the tendency 
has been of the keenest description, and a scrutiny of 
the figures in the quantities shows that the tender figure 
is submitted with only a very small percentage added 
for contractor’s profit. Actually, the ordinary con- 
tractor has been hard hit by the war, and is as anxious 
as the rest of us to settle down to normal trade, and it 
is absurd to suggest otherwise. He is faced, like the 
rest of us, with many difficulties, including an uncer- 
tain quantity and quality of labour, and a difficulty in 
obtaining delivery of material. He is being hit by the 
aftermath of the war, and is unwilling to risk too much, 
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and is, very rightly, going slowly until ing 
affairs assume a greater stability. That is the Ic 
short of his position. Now how would th 
unusual materials—wood, pisé, etc., help this sit 
Ninety per cent. of contractors would be oy; 
altogether, as they would be tendering for wo! 
totally unfamiliar nature, and pricing would } 
a matter of very great difficulty. - | 

There is at the present moment a shortage | 
penters and joiners, many of whom are still ser; 
H.M. Forces. If a large number of wooden hous, 
put in hand immediately there would obvious| 
sudden demand for men of these trades, which ces 
could not be met. The contractor’s difficulty, the 
would be threefold—shortage of material,'s 
shortage of the special type of labour require) 
preparation of tenders for work of an unfamilie| 
We commend these facts to the notice of those y¢ 
urging the use of unusual material, and would p 
them that the question of labour alone is suffct 
damn any such scheme before it has attained lifel| 


ception is easy but delivery difficult. 


Notes and 


The New Housing Bill. 

HE debate on the Housing (Additional Powers) Bill, 
in the House of Commons on December 8, brought 
out nothing that was absolutely new, the partic1- 

lars of the sliding-scale subsidy having been already 
made public. In the speech introducing the proposal to 
grant subsidies of 4100 to £160, according to the size of 
the house finished within a given time—virtually fifteen 
months—Dr. Addison made the somewhat disquieting 
observation that “the private builder could build more 
cheaply than the local authority, one reason being that 
he had not to meet the same precise requirements as to 
detailed specifications.” Since this explanation is open 
to very serious misconstruction, it may be misunderstood 
(we are sure) as implying that the private builder is 
exempt from the restrictions imposed on the local 
authority. In reality he is, it may be supposed, free 
merely from the fussiness and circumlocution that infest 
offcialdom. If Dr. Addison meant that, he offends 
Bumbledom, but there is none shall gainsay him; but 
the danger is that his words may be taken as an incite- 
ment (certainly not intentional) to indifferent building. 
What Dr. Addison should have made more clear was that 
the private builder, knowing his business, and allowed 
reasonable freedom in its exercise, can build more econo- 
mically than the hirelings of a local authority, he 
proceeding by an innocuous sort of direct action, they 
by circumlocution. Further, it is discouraging to note 
the easy acceptance of the proposal to put up twenty 
houses to the acre in urban districts; for which conges- 
tion the only excuse would be, we suppose, that it cannot 
be helped. 
All Night Sitting on the New Bill. 

It was anticipated that the Housing (Additional) 
Powers Bill would have a rather stormy time in Com- 
mittee, but the happily rare event of an all-night sitting 
was not foreseen. But the unexpected happened, and 
the Bill was not reported to the House as amended until 
twenty minutes past six in the morning. Mr. C. 
Edwards began the ancient pastime of “buffet the Bill” 
by moving an amendment that struck at the heart if it. 
He proposed that subsidies should not be granted to 
private persons, but only to local authorities or public 
utility societies. He suffered defeat by 129 to 20. Mr. 
Lorden’s amendment providing that the subsidies should 
be available for self-contained flats was carried by 119 
to 25, in spite of the protest by Major Barnes that the 
Government, in committing themselves on this point, were 
going to subsidise the very worst type of houses. Captain 
Ormesby Gore’s amendment moving that the houses 
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should comply with the conditions prescribed in Sei 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1919, wa 
drawn in favour of Dr. Addison’s—that the housesh 
“comply with the conditions prescribed by the Na 
and be in accordance with the conditions as } 
number of houses per acre, and the standard of str 
stability and sanitation approved by the Minister 
case of any scheme carried out by the local aui 
under Section I. of the Housing and Town Plannir 
1919.” This clause will not apply automaticallye 
administrative county of London; for on the mod 
Sir H. Harris it was agreed that the Minister stil 
prescribe anything contrary to the by-laws in forct 
except after consultation with the L.C.C. But’ 
to prevent a Government Minister having his ow 
in spite of the County Council? Finally, Mr. 
proposed an amendment which took the sting 
Clause V. by giving an aggrieved person the r 
appeal from a local authority’s order to stop b 
operations deemed likely to divert labour and mi 


from housing. This being in effect all that happre 
Committee, the Bill came through the ordeal of 1 
night sitting without being visibly the worse if 
remarkable adventure. In the subsequent debate! 
third reading, on Friday last, opposition was} 
chiefly levelled against the subsidies, but, nevert? 
the Bill went through the Commons. When it bet 
an Act, its working will be narrowly watched, } 
enemies are many, alert, and powerful. 


Unity in the R.I.B.A. 


In an ably and temperately written letter wh 
reproduced in our correspondence columns, atten? 
directed to certain matters that, it is urged, do no! 
for unity in the R.I.B.A. It is contended tha! 
controversy raging round the creation of the Lic 
class, the Registration Bill, and the absorption } 
Society of Architects, the admission of Licentiates! 
Fellowship class, the proposed new Charter, and la 
not least, the suspension of portions of by-laws 10 4 
together with the admission of certain candidates) 
Associateship class without the necessary qua) 
examination, all indicate the lack of unity which 1s? 
tial if the corporate body is to be a real influence} 
advancement of ‘Civil architecture.’’ This stat? 
appears, on examination, to be more specious thait 
Controversy does not necessarily imply lack of ; 
but, provided it does not “rage,” is to ‘be regarde 
sign of wholesome mental vigour and keen interes| 
a question of the degree of intensity with which at 


ested, a question of object or motive, of tone or 
Our correspondent would not have the R.I.B.A. 
t, somnolent, inert body, nor would he like to see 
| Conduit Street inviting odious comparisons with 
brook. If in an association like this there were no 
‘or exchange of views, sometimes developing into 
differences of opinion, vigorously expressed, the 
srs would not only lose interest in it, but would 
-\<ercise in the art of elocution. The papers are read 
enough as it is. Unity is quite compatible with 
nce of opinion; but while a breeze clears the 
gohere, a hurricane might tear the roof off: which 
1 be lack of unity with a vengeance. 


the General Advancement of Civil Architecture.’’ 


)| correspondent’s opening paragraph is not easy to 
stand. He sees a paradox in exhortation to unity 
ne case of a society the members of which have 
ated together ‘for the general advancement of civil 
acture.’” Also, he confuses the issue. For the 
tation “to pull together and show a united front ”— 
eration difficult to envisage—is not primarily 
ssed to the members of one society, although surely 
ris nothing either paradoxical or unusual in exhort- 
\lievers to stand steadfast in the faith. It is meet to 
waber and counteract the wavering and wobbling of 
weakerbrethren. ‘Truly, then, it is sometimes neces- 
co exhort those rowing in the same boat to pull 
ier; but the settlement of these little domestic jars 
rasy task compared with that of inducing the society 
i2 up with the Institute. That is the unity that 1s 
to give the profession its full strength and rightful 
. A condition precedent to it is certainly that 
unity to which our correspondent refers. Serious 
stic dissensions in either of the two houses might 
tnly prevent the union of the two organisations, and 
vaste and weakness consequent on undivided forces 
_ be further protracted. 


l 


Abuse of the Ballot. 


st quite fair to say, as our-correspondent does, that 
we have the spectacle of a Council circumventing 
\xpressed opinion of the majority ‘by means of a 
¢l meeting”? What opinion, and what majority? 
| writer means that the Council, naturally ashamed 
t» shabby action of some of its members in demand- 
| ballot with the deliberate object of blackbaliing 
e candidates, has promptly set its foot on the abuse, 
‘Ss chosen a very disingenuous form of words. If, 
Wer, he refers to some other incident, his readers are 
12d to say that, if he wanted to be clearly understood, 
ald have made his statement more explicit and less 


(us, at first sight, yet no whit more convincing on 
tination, is the contention that “the arguments which 
/tesident uses for those ‘whose war services entitle 
Ito every consideration’ applies equally to Associates 
nlisted.” A fallacious comparison. The President’s 
jaents referring to the lame dog to be helped over the 
iPagpot be equally applied to the agile creature who 
sat it. Certainly the Associates who also served 
Tve every consideration,” but certainly very few of 
1 would wish it to take the form of excluding from 
|rofession, by ‘blackhball or otherwise, those whose 
ie of qualifying in the regular way was ruined by the 
They would not be so mean as to stand upon their 
rights, where the moral obligation prompts every 
Jous-minded man to make ungrudgingly any slight 
{ice involved in lining up with men who in most cases 
(1 have qualified for this distinction if they had’ not 
tobbed of the opportunity by a cruel intervention. 
‘what, after all, is the sacrifice asked of the black- 
ys? That is a question that they would hardly 
{to answer in definite terms. Hence, perhaps, the 
ely allusive style or our correspondent’s protest, 
: a be a plea for unity, but wears a very different 
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‘n insidious misrepresentation of the facts. Equally . 
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The Site of the Cenotaph. 


It is not yet certain whether the Cenotaph will be 
re-erected on its present site in Whitehall, or whether 
the permanent structure will be put up in Palace Yard. 
When, in the House of Commons, on December 9, the 
question was raised on the submission of the estimate. of 
£5,000 for the work, Mr. Baldwin, Joint Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, stated that this sum was named on 
the supposition that the present site would be retained. 
Westminster City Council, however, consider that the 
present site is dangerous, and the police authorities sup- 
port them in this view. On the other hand, it is 
undeniable that the alternative site, in Palace Yard, is 
unsuitable because the Gothic Parliament buildings would 
clash with its style and dwarf its dimens:ons. These 
disadvantages would be less conspicuous if the Cenotaph 
were put up in the Terrace gardens, where Rodin’s 
“Burghers of Calais” has been placed. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens (who, by the way, gets nothing out of it with the 
slight exception of immortality) will, it may be hoped, 
revise his design by slightly modifying the proportions, 
but not otherwise. 

\Bentley and Westminster Cathedral. 

In the biography of John Francis Bentley—for its 
chief interest is biographical, although the title of the 
book is “ Westminster Cathedral and its Architect,” Mrs. 
Winefride de Hopital having inherited abundantly 
of her father’s extreme modesty—there is much 
that is depressing, but there is one item that atones 
gloriously for the petty annoyances that, in common with 
all great architects, Bentley had to suffer while his great 
work was in progress; or, worse still, when it was held 
up. It is surely very gratifying to learn that Cardinal 
Vaughan, perplexed by the choice of schemes placed 
before him by about a dozen architects, thought that to 
hold a competition would “satisfy the many rival 
claimants while giving the best man the supreme 
chance.’ That is not always nor often the effect of com- 
petitions; but let that pass. The ‘Cardinal abandoned 
this intention, however, on hearing that Bentley, who 
“had not lifted a finger on his own behalf,” refused to 
compete. The Cardinal then consulted a number of 
architects, who all declared for Bentley ; and when the 
advice was taken, the Cardinal said to Bentley, “You 
are not to thank me; it is vour fellow architects you are 
to thank.”’ Is not that a splendid example of “unity in 
the profession”? Architects always rise nobly to great 
occasions, and this is but one instance out of multitudes 
of putting art before interest. Nevertheless, we 
welcome it. 


Mr. Eric Gill’s Sculptures. 


Mrs. de l’Hopital’s book raises again the controversy 
about Mr. Eric Gill’s sculptures in the cathedral. A critic 
of the volume quotes the author’s statement that marble 
frames were originally provided for Stations of the Cross 
to be executed in opus sectile. Mrs. de Hopital says 
that the frames were “torn down and replaced by mould- 
ings more in keeping with the strangely crude sculp- 
tured Stations which have taken the place of the opus 
sectile pictures intended for this position.” This 
phraseology is rather a departure from the gentleness 
and restraint, the exquisite delicacy, that pervade the 
book, and probably the author may see fit to soften its 
asperity in revising her fine book. Whatever may be 
alleged against Mr. Gill’s sculptures of the Stations, they 
are certainly not crude. They are, indeed, the perfec- 
tion of fine workmanship, and are conceived in the very 
spirit of the building. Bentley, we venture to say, would 
have admired them intensely if he had lived to see them, 
and would, we imagine, have preferred them to the opus 
sectile pictures that he had proposed for the position. 
On this latter point, however, one cannot feel quite con- 
fident ; for Bentley was very tenacious of his own artistic 
conceptions, and that is why, alas! like sundry other 
great architects, he allowed himself to be worried to 


death. 
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Architectural Causerie 


ERE it not innate in me to finish every task 
undertaken I should allow my lassitude to over- 
come my better judgment and postpone my 

written account of the oddities of street nomenclature ; 
for not only do I find it difficult, so long after the event, 
to recall the conversation of weeks ago, ‘but I find some 
of the streets I have heard of no longer bear their 
original names. I will, however, accede to the earnest 
request of an architect friend who practises in the distant 
north and pick up the matter where I left it. In my 
conversation with my friend I have reason to believe that 
we 'both concluded the name Ivy Lane to have obtained 
its title from the ivy which previous to the Great Fire 
ornamented the fronts of the houses occupied by the 
prebends of St. Paul’s. The houses being destroyed by 
the fire, the lane was rebuilt in brick, and remained with- 
out recognition until the formation of a literary club, of 
which Dr. Johnson was a member, at a house called 
Dolby’s. 


Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, gave his name to 
Jermyn Street and St. Albans Street. The Earl had a 
house at the top of Jermyn Street at the time it was 
conjectured that he had privately married the Queen- 
Dowager Henrietta Maria. London House Yard derives 
its name from the town house of the Bishop of London 
being situated there. This house suffered the fate of 
several other notable buildings in 1606. Afterwards a 
house called Petre House, Aldersgate Street, was rented 
for the Bishop, and eventually obtained the title of 
“London House.” The present London House is in St. 
James’s Square. Lombard Street takes its name from 
the Lombards, the usurers of Edward the Third’s reign, 
who displayed the golden globes of Lombardy as their 
sign manual. More direct is the derivation of Leacen- 
hall Market. There was a building in this street with a 
flat leaded roof, used as a warehouse for the sale of 
leather, as well as a vantage place for those who ran the 
Colchester baize-hall, the wool warehouse, and the wool- 
hall. Labour-in-Vain Hill, formerly Old Fish Street 
Hill, was so called from the steep incline: 

And so we come to letter M, beginning with Miles’s 


Lane, or, more correctly, St. Michael’s Lane, ta] 
the church of St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane. 
church was buried Sir William Walworth, th 
Wat Tyler, in Smithfield. It is recorded that 
bequeathed all his lands and tenements to this 
find five meet chaplains. Walter Warden, 
prietor of the famous Boar’s Head Tavern, likey 
that tenement to the same church, towards the 
one chaplain. Formerly there existed in the 
place called the Maze, which was so named | 
Abbot of Battle having a wonderful garden ther: 
chief attraction of which were its fanciful windir 
Mews was the name given to the royal stables t 
stood at Charing Cross, practically on t 
Trafalgar Square. Mews is a term used in fal 
here in former days the King’s falcons were 
the time of Richard II. Henry the Eighth fo: 
venient to stable his horses at the place, and 
day the term mews has been applied to alm 
range of stabling in London. 


% a * * 


May Fair commemorates the fair held on the site: 
Fair Chapel, on the first days of May, until the 
and on the spot called Shepherds’ Market. In 
of Addison, the place having become notorious 
partially suppressed by the magistrates. No 
most sought-after address in London, and man 
nouveau riche imagine themselves to be in the fi 
if they can indite their letters from this district. 
Lane, originally called Minchun Lane, on ac 
belonging to the Minchuns, or nuns of St 
Bishopsgate Street, is now a place of offices. T. 
of Moor Fields, so called since the end of the: 
century, is not difficult to trace. The land he 
was open moor and full of swamps. impassable exce! 
the special causeways, a state of things endure | 
year of the Guido Faux’s treason. Monkw 
took its name from a neighbouring church, call 
records St. Olave de Mucwell. The site of th 
which suffered destruction in the Fire, and 
looked by Sir Christopher in his labour of rebuil 
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scame the burial-place. For a long time the meet- 
yise in Windsor Court, a turning out of this street, 
« by the worthy Doolittle, was the first dissenting 
f worship started in London. In this street Inigo 
4tood to admire the fair proportions of Barber 
én’s Hall, much as Palladio stopped to congratulate 
. when he looked upon his work at Vicenza. The 
»s takes its title from an abbey of nuns of the order 
Jare, who had to evacuate their domicile in 1539 
(command of King Harry. And so we leave the 
ra spell and journey to Westminster, making for 
ik, on the north bank of the Thames, a place so 
‘rom a mill having formerly stood on the site of a 
/ouse, called Millbank House, rebuilt at a later 
‘>the Grosvenors. At this point was the ancient 
serry, ‘between this house and the church of St. 
ycomnecting Watling Street from Dover to the 
yn arm along the Edgware Road, of which more 


* * * * 


Barge Yard was situated in Bucklersbury, which 
imes was open thus far, and barges were towed 
, it. Stowe must often have seen the sign of 
| Barge on the inn near by. Old Change was the 
‘Exchange, a mint in the time of Henry III. 
tor hand, Old Jewry takes its name from the Grand 
pgue, which stood here until the expulsion of the 
om England. Paternoster Row and Ave Maria 
ere so called from the stationers, or text writers, 
pt shops there, and who wrote and sold all sorts of 
in use, namely, A B C, with the Pater Noster, 
reed, Graces, etc. There also lived the turners 
s for the Catholics, called the Paternoster makers. 
smagine these streets to have derived their names 
\e religious processions making their way to High 
1 St. Paul’s, and chanting Paternosters and Aves 
( marched to Amen Corner. The most reliable 
te is that afforded by the character of the present 
| Of the origin of Piccadilly many conflicting ideas 
rent. Some say the street takes its name from a 
; hill, others from the fashion of peaked beards. 
s evidence that a tailor who invented new ruffs in 
e of King James the First built Piccadilla Hall 
‘e where Sackville Street now stands; no wonder 
tet without a lamp standard is popular among the 
to this day. Petty France, near to Broad Street 
‘gs, and another place of the same name in West- 
p were favourite haunts of French Protestant 
(is. At one time the proper appellation of both 
ivas Petit France. And while we are minding our 
leaeetory to looking after our ©’s, mention must 
e of Pudding Lane, anciently termed Rotherlane, 
Rose Lane, from a sign of the Red Rose. _ It 
id its later name from association with the butchers 
icheap, who placed here their scalding houses for 
tom whence the puddings and offal were put into 
dats to be deposited in the Thames. The pudding 
tainly well cooked on that cool September morn- 
on Pepys was called_at three to see the fire raging 
» back-side of Marke Lane.” The Poultry is so 
(from the fact of the old market for the sale of 
| being on this site. 


‘1S only one Q needing care, although there are 
Jueen Streets, and at least one Queen’s Crescent, 
reat assemblage of bricks, tiles, and glass. I 
tlected Queenhithe. This hithe, or wharf, was 
!'y named Edreds Hide. In was a princely gift of 
ephen’s to William de Ypres. who bestowed it on 
nvent of the Holy Trinity Without, Aldgate. 
uwds Henry III. gained possession of it, and 
all ships belonging to the Cinque Ports to bring 
corn to this wharf. Perhaps there is some truth 
ssertion that the tolls so gathered became part of 
fens pin-money. Many a good sailorman who 
1¢ Thames Estuary from the Nore to London 


- 
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Bridge must have inwardly raged at this regulation ; per- 
haps the sailors gave the wharf its title of Queenhithe. 
Rood Lane, from Little Tower Street into Fenchurch 
Street, was so called on account of a rood, or cross, being 
placed in the churchyard, while the church was rebuild- 
ing, in order to gather in offerings of money from all true 
Catholics—a common method of raising money for 
religious purposes 1n medizval times. Red Lion Court 


- is so named after the figure of a great lion, of timber, at 


a gate leading into a large court, “where there are 
divers fair and large shops furnished with broad cloths 
and other draperies.’’ Red Cross and White Cross 
Streets derive their names from there having been crosses 
near by. The red cross stood at the north end of the 
street so named, near to the pump. 


St. Mildred’s Court was originally called Scalding 
Alley, for there the fowls were scalded prior to being 
offered for sale in the Poultry. Silver Street, from 
Wood Street, Cheapside, was so named from its being 
the residence of silversmiths. Shoreditch, a continua- 
tion of Bishopsgate Street Without, has been usually 
considered to have derived its name from the husband of 
the unfortunate Jane Shore. A more likely theory 1s 
that Sir John Sordich, a man of legal ability in the con- 
fidence of Edward III., gave the district its name. Henry 
the Eighth, as a mark of favour, during a shooting match 
at Windsor, named one Barlow, a native of Shoreditch, 
Duke of Shoreditch on the spot—a title retained by the 
Captain of the London Archers for years after. Soho 
Square was originally named Monmouth Square; but 
after the execution of Monmouth it was called Soho, this 
being the watchword at the unfortunate battle of Sedge- 
moor, in the West of England. Southwark takes its 
name, according to Pennant, from Suthwerke, or the 
Southwork, in allusion to some fortifications south of the 
capital. St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. according to Stowe, 
was named Cold Bay, being, like Cold Harbour, exposed 
to the weather. 


The Temple takes its name from the Knights 
Templars. The Tower is named after Gundulph’s 
White Tower, the first portion built by the architect 
bishop. Tripe Yard, Petticoat Lane; is another instance 
of corruption ; perhaps it should be Strypes Yard, for the 
historian had a house in this lane until his death in 1757. 
Watling Street was anciently called Atheling, afterwards 
corrupted to Watheling Street. and now to Watling 
Street. All the eighteenth-century maps show the name 
Watling Street printed against the line of the famous 
road from Dover to Chester. Wardrobe Street, Doctor’s 
Commons, is so called from being on the site of a house 
built by Guy, Earl of Warwick, whose son sold it to 
Edward III., who kept his wardrobe in the said house ; 
and Warwick Lane is named after Richard Nevil, Earl of 
Warwick, who had his inn or town house in the lane. 
I never see the small figure, placed on the corner house 
after the Fire, without thinking of the King-maker. 


* ** a % 


And now, courteous reader, I will bring my chatter to 
aclose. It has afforded me pleasant occupation to set it 
down, for I am a Londoner, although I creep from the 
City every night, that is when the railways will carry me. 
Often I bless good fortune that has led me to choose an 
eighteenth-century shell in which I rest and entertain my 
friends, for there I can let my fancy roam, and imagine 
the clock to be set back. London is not a perfect city, 
but it is fascinating to the extreme; its odd shapes are 
pleasing, its irregular growths and out-at-elbows appear- 
ance afford me something to write about. I like its 
flavours, its smoke, and its noise; it is a museum of cities, 
a repository of almost everything that has been 
attempted. The history of London 1s the tale of Eng- 
land; the street nomenclature has something racially 
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human about the sound and spelling. What other city 

can boast a Pie Corner or a Pudding Lane, a Broad 

Street for one of the narrowest thoroughfares, or a Petti- 

coat Lane for the sale of old clothes? 
* oS * * 

Here at my desk, while penning these notes, all sorts 
of London characters have been at my elbow; some I 
conjured up when dining with my friend, and the conver- 
sation on streets started. I have nodded to the gables of 
Cheapside, I have been near Wenceslaus Hollar while he 


i 


r 


made etchings of the ruins after the Fire. I have g¢. 
shade of Master Pepys, distinguishing his plum-cc| 
coat, and noting the querulous look on his 
Londoners all, past and present, it is not my lo| 
dull in your company. I have no recipe for mela: 
when the streets are open to my observation, bu' 
into brain storms when my eye chances upon some 
ing building that has sprung up from the pavemen 
ing all the laws of taste sanctioned in Cockayne. | 
Ar, 


Cottages and Villas of the 


randa, and miscellaneous productions on modern 
housing to Mr. Pocock’s “ Architectural Designs for 
Rustic Cottages, Picturesque Dwellings, etc.,” published 
in 1807. Mr. Pocock was an architect, and that he had 
a great soul the sentiments in his work proclaim ; that he 
had an eye to business he reveals with engaging ingenu- 
ousness 1n a P.S. to his preface, in which he says: “ Mr. 
Pocock requests those noblemen and gentlemen, who 
favour him with their commands, to address their com- 
munications to his office, No. 26, Southampton Street, 
Stages 
There is an irresistible simplicity about this work which 
contrasts delightfully with the hard and efficient tone of 


[° is a pleasure to turn from the official reports, memo- 
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Early Nineteenth Century 


the official productions, and which carries us ir 
atmosphere of Gothic sublimity. Thus in his prefe: 
author warns us that “ perhaps, in steering too wid 
the whirlpools of Charybdis, I may run upon the r¢ 
Scylla, and in guiding myself by the narrow rules d; 
by economy, prove deficient in novelty, variety 
effect. It has, however, been my object to attain 
points, and that with the least expense possible, | 
the advance in price of every article used in ht 
renders highly requisite.” Unfortunately Mr. T 
does not venture to express himself further o 
economic question, and not a word is vouchsafed : 
subject of cost. 
The author divides his subject into several class 
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{.ges being divided under the headings of “Rustic 
ages or Habitations for the Labourer” and “The 
sine Ornée,” which is apparently the same thing as a 
+ cottage, but with rather more Gothic flavour about 
The cabane ornée, or ornamented cottage, is a build- 
hat owes its origin to the taste of the present day. 
ently it is a sort of week-end garden-city business, 
1h, “though humble in its appearance, affords the 
«ssary convenience for persons of refined manners and 
-s, and is, perhaps, more calculated than any other 
iption of building for the enjoyment of the true 
sures of building life, unencumbered with the forms 
Tate and troublesome appendages.” Obviously the 
[ne ornée is intended for idealists and simple-lifers. 

re “Rustic Cottage for the Labourer’’ is one to 
,h we should confine our attention in these days of 
jing policies and problems. We are told that “this 
ititutes a class of building particularly interesting, 
her the interest arises from a heart wishing to serve 
cause of humanity in providing comfortable dwellings 
¢ numerous part of our fellow-creatures, or from ideas 
\provement in the mind of a great landed proprietor.” 
¢worry here with Housing and Public Health Acts, 
istries of Health, municipal authorities, bye-laws, and 
br entanglements. The philanthropist and the landed 
orietor, with the aid of Mr. Pocock and Mr. Pecksniff, 
ido the business. We may still see examples of how 
is done in the parks, at the lodge gates of the afore- 
j proprietors, and occasionally in “tied” villages, 
‘re they breathe a decayed Gothic and an insanitary 
sphere, and which are so far from our advanced 
dard of to-day. They were the ideal thing in 1807, 
1 Mr. Pocock presents them with a bouquet of 
jorical flowers. “For what is so likely to render 
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them” (the peasantry) “numerous, as the possession of 
comfortable habitations, where, after the labours of the 
day, they may enjoy domestic comforts in the midst of 
their families?” Nor is the moral tone overlooked, and 
the same problem of counteracting the public-house 
temptations seems to have been exercising the minds of 
the housing reformers in 1807 thus: “If a small portion 
of ground for a garden is attached, in cultivating which 
they may occupy their leisure hours, it may prevent their 
spending their time and money in scenes of intemperance, 
whereby their habits of industry are relaxed and their 
morals corrupted.”” Surely no Government Department 
could have put it more beautifully. 

The plans and elevations, which we have reproduced, 
are, to a large extent, self-explanatory. Our first illus- 
tration, however, is described as “a design for a villa of 
Grecian architecture, containing on the ground floor a 
dining-room, and a drawing-room. to which is attached a 
boudoir ; on the other side the entrance vestibule, a justice 
room, or room of business for the gentleman. At the 
back of the house, corresponding with these rooms in the 
side facade, are a housekeeper’s room and butler’s pantry ; 
the further requisite offices may ibe added where shown, 
according to the situation of the house, and the style of 
living of the occupier. On the chamber floor are ‘six 
best bed-chambers. This house should be built either of 
white bricks, stone, or stuccoed.” 

The second illustration is “a design for a villa, some- 
thing in the Italian manner; it contains a drawing-room, 
dining-room, breakfast-parlour, and dressing-room on 
the principal floor, and five chambers and dressing-rooms 
on the floor above. This edifice is placed on a terrace, 
which may be so managed in the entrance front as to 
permit a carriage to draw up close to the portico, either 
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by artificial arrangement of the levels of the ground, or 
by taking advantage of the natural declivities. The 
offices may be formed in the basement, and the cellars 
under the terrace ; in this case the plan will require a little 
alteration, being adapted for offices to be attached, 
where denoted in the plan. Servants’ sleeping rooms 
must then be constructed in the roof. This should be 
built either with stone, or stuccoed to represent it.” 

No better conclusion could be given to these notes than 
in the apologetic terms, ‘beautifully expressed ‘by Mr. 
Pocock in his preface : “I trust that the language in which 
they are expressed will not operate to the disadvantage 
of the sentiment intended to be conveyed, upon the pre- 
sumption that reasonable men look for nothing further 
than mere information in the writings of artists.” 


The Plates Described 


Latimer Memorial Church, Birmingham. 
HIS fine church, erected from the designs of Mr. 
W. H. Bidlake, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., was the gift 
of an anonymous lady donor. It was consecrated 
in 1903. A peculiarity of the plan is the marble-lined 
“tank” for baptism ‘by total immersion. The materials 
are South Staffordshire brick walls and Hollington stone 
dressings, piers, and arches. The nave roof is of red 
deal, and the chancel has a ribbed vault. A room is pro- 
vided over the baptistery. There is eventually to be a peal 
of bells. Haden and Sons carried out the heating 
system, which is combined hot air and hot water. The 
builders were Messrs. Sapcote and Sons, of Birmingham, 

Richmond Improvement Scheme. 

The authors of the improvement scheme illustrated in 
this issue have supplied the following particulars: Rich- 
mond may be regarded as London’s greatest pleasure 
resort, so that any town improvement should be con- 
sidered from the point of view both of visitors and resi- 
dents. From both points of view the existing railway 
arrangements are hopelessly inconvenient. To the 
visitor the first impression is very disappointing—the 
muddle of sheds, where there should rather be a sugges- 
tion of the beauties to come. It is suggested that the 
three stations should be combined, and the extra space 
thus created would be utilised as a “ place” with new and 
improved frontages, etc., forming a fitting entrance to 
the town. From this “place”? George Street and Green 
Side run down to the river, and the latter would be used 
to relieve the congestion of traffic in George Street. Both 
these and the Sheen Road converge to a point where it is 
proposed to form an open space as an approach to a 
suggested new bridge in the position originally proposed 
when the present bridge was ‘built, and again by the 
inhabitants at a much later date, 1.e., by Water Lane. 
Between this and the existing fine bridge could be 
developed the promenade and space in front of the town- 
hall as a pleasure centre, the promenade being widened 
and the terrace developed at a slightly higher level 
connecting the bridges. 

The new bridge would relieve the traffic on the existing 
bridge, which should be kept for light traffic only, and 
will not divert traffic which micht be beneficial to the 
town. The promenade.(Cholmondeley Walk) should be 
widened near the new bridge, and at the other end it 
is proposed to use one of the arches of the railway bridge 
as an entrance connecting the promenade and Deer Park. 
The existing very obscure entrance to the Deer Park 
from the New Station Place might be emphasised by 
piers. A new road is provosed from the station to con- 
nect up to Mount Ararat Road, and the island site thus 
created (at present consisting mostly of very small pro- 
perty and: sheds, etc.), developed as cottage flats with 
the exception of the George Street frontage, which 
would, of course, be rebuilt as shops. 

Other suggestions comprise a rest garden by the 
church, a memorial hall opposite the new bridge at the 
meeting of Green Side, George Street, Hill Street, and 
the continuation of Sheen Road, a covered market on the 
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site of the open market, open baths in the Pete 
Meadows ; a war memorial by the town-hall and fo; 
part of the terrace development ‘between the bri 
development of the old graveyard and connecting 
such green spaces wherever possible, and the adap 
of the Old Palace to use as an arts centre. The sc 
outlined should be regarded rather as a sketch ge] 
as a complete scheme would entail much fl 
consideration. 


Entrance Treatment in Louis XVI. Style, | 


This magnificent plate from César Daly’s “y 
Historiques”” is one that will repay .close study, | 
notable as much for its fine composition as fo! 
restraint and purity of its detail. ! 
The House of M. Charles F. Mewis. 

The house that an architect designs for his own 
should be a particularly interesting building, becausi 
the nonce, he is entirely free from the trammels 9 
client, and may express himself as he will. We 
assume, therefore, that such a house is the archi 
true conception of the ideal dwelling. The fa 
which we illustrate in this issue of M. Charle 
Méwés’s own residence in Paris will therefore be sti 
with peculiar interest. Unfortunately, a plan of the | 
is not available, so we are unable to judge of the int 
arrangements; but with regard to the exterior . 
obvious that M. Méwés does not consider it neces 
to adhere to the strict formule of . 


pedantry—clearly revealed in the placing of the entr 
to one side, and the pronounced “ verticality” 
windows, the third-floor series of which thrust some] 
unconventionally into the deep frieze, with its inte 
ing console motif. By making a special feature ol] 
window and giving it a graceful balcony with some ki 
tifully carved swags beneath, the architect co-orditt 
the whole design and gives it a focal point of interest 
clever design. and one that provides an appropi 
domestic environment for the joint author of] 
“ Morning Post” building, the Ritz Hotel, and the R) 
Automobile Club. q 


Birmingham A.A, 


the Institute 


OLLOWING is a copy of a resolution passed 
general mecting of the Birmingham Architect 
Association on Friday, December 5, 1919: “ 

this meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Assié 
tion hears with the deepest regret of the indispositio\ 
the President of the Institute, and desires to express! 
sincere hope that the complete rest and treatment 1. 
about to undergo will speedily restore him to health 
that the Institute and its allied societies may again Iv 
the benefit of his guidance and energy in the directiov 
its affairs. The meeting also desires to acknowl 
with sincere thanks the President’s kind wishes fo 
success and prosperity of the Birmingham Architec 
Association.” . | 
The President replied as follows: 
Dear Mr. Buckland,—I am most grateful to you 
your kind letter and good wishes. Will you still furt 
oblige me by informing your members how deeply IE 
touched by their resolution, and how sensible I am 
the kindly and loyal feelings which inspired it. It is,’ 
haps, easy for generous minds to do such things. ! 
it Is a very great and significant thing to think of thi 
and I reeard your resolution as a symbol of that unit 
the profession of our great art which will render 
invincible in our efforts to advance its interests. 
Believe me, dear Mr. Buckland, ' 
Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
JOHN w. SIMPSON 
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A Dedication to Aero. 
e Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 
{-I take the liberty of dedicating 
ywing lines to “Acro” in humble 
jon of his lyrical outburst in the 
‘ie’? of December 10: 
utules in the cornice, 
Acanthus round the door ; 
‘ills across the windows, 
Three feet from the floor. 
sorgian in the country, 
Neo-Grec in town ; 
jat’s the stuff to give ’em, 
If you want renown.” 
THE VICTIM. 


ondon’s Housing Problem. 
@ Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
1) JOURNAL. 
-In your issue of November 26 Mr. 
: (the Housing Commissioner for 
don area), referring to the 1,500 
suitable for conversion, states “ that 
division of such houses into tene- 
Jr flats is the only possible use to 
jhey can be put for habitation.’’ 
i Davidge gives no idea as to the 
house referred to it is impossible 
an opinion as to the accuracy of 
fement. If he means the late 
n and Early Victorian house, so 
i which are empty, his statement 
‘be accepted with considerable 

I have carefully examined many 
4, and although numbers are suit- 
ithe purpose he describes, there are 
vhich could be adapted for resi- 
ind office purposes combined, and 
gain to accommodate families run- 
qall handicrafts. I am also of 
‘that in some districts it would be 
‘to adapt them for the purposes of 
{ntial hotel, particularly in those 
| where the sites are deep from 
back. I am well aware that their 
jon for the use of families running 
ltrade in an area chiefly residential 
ot receive the support of those 
mning experts who favour the 
|, but inartistic, separation of com- 
and shopping streets and factory 
evertheless, with reasonable regu- 
‘s to the nature of the handicraft, I 
j2 use of these houses adapted for 
bined purpose of handicraft and 
> should be encouraged. 

G. W. MORRIS. 

Ips Mr. Davidge will define the 
>) which he refers.—-Eps, A.J.] 


Wooden Houses. 


! Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


+I have ventured to suggest, 
‘other sources, that what is needed 
ythe merits and defects of wooden 
he is a practical demonstration. 
ty observations in Canada have 
/d me with the merits of some 
the Canadian practice in build- 
with the value of certain classes 
m construction, I think there is 
eal to be said for your condemna- 
) any attempt to impose stan- 
and temporary wooden construc- 
England. There are many 
of wooden houses and_ the 
wooden house is just as much an 
ton as the “cheap” brick house, 
with being more dangerous. 


Correspondence 


I think you will agree, however, that it 
would be a misfortune to pass over what- 
ever advantages may be obtained from the 
greater use of wood in the building of 
small houses—subject to proper restriction 
and to proper safeguards against fire. It 
is certain that wooden construction would 
not be suitable for most of the urban 
districts, where close building is neces- 
sary—but in many districts, if used under 
proper architectural advice, wood might 
be used to a great extent to help to over- 
come the shortage of brick. If the use of 
wood is employed in order to substitute 
standardised, ready-cut houses, for houses 
of more durable material designed by 
architects, I agree with you that it would 
be a mistake. 

The best way to counteract such a pro- 
posal, however, would be to have a fair 
trial made and to welcome all new ideas 
for purposes of experimentation. I have 
suggested that some of those who are in- 
terested in the sale of wood, or its more 
extended use, should build a village as an 
exhibit. For instance, if the Canadian 
authorities were to build such a village it 
would show English people the kind of 
homes in which Canadians live, and, 
incidentally, be of educational value. It 
would then remain for those who are 
capable of judging to decide whether 
there are any merits in Canadian methods 
which would be worthy of adaptation to 
English conditions. 

I think, while objecting to publicity 
“stunts,” you will probably agree that it 
would be a good thing to promote such a 
demonstration and thereby settle some 
questions which cannot be settled by 


theoretical discussion. 


THOS. ADAMS, 
Ottawa. Town Planning Adviser. 


Please State Terms. 


To the Editors of ‘THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—The Society of Architects has 
recently, and for the second time, circu- 
larised local authorities in regard to the 
advantages to be derived from placing 
housing schemes in the hands of practis- 
ing architects. At the same time oppor- 
tunity was taken to suggest that where 
local authorities invite architects to apply 
for housing appointments it should be 
made clear that the appointment will be 
made on the merits of the professsional 
qualifications of the candidates only, and 
that the fees payable will be those agreed 
by the Ministry of Health for State-aided 
housing schemes. This proposal was sub- 
mitted in view of the advertisements con- 
stantly appearing in the professional 
journals inviting architects to apply for 
housing appointments and to state their 
terms for carrying out the work. It 1s 
hoved that the Society’s representations 
will have the desired effect. At any rate, 
the local authorities can no longer plead 
ignorance as to the proper procedure, and 
if individual architects will, in their own 
interests, when applying for such appoint- 
ments, personally support the action 
which the Society has taken on their 
behalf a very different state of things will 
be brought about. 

C. McARTHUR BUTLER, 


Secretary of the Society of Architects. 


[A summary of the circular referred to 
was published on page 729 of our last issue. 
—Eps. A.J.J 
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National Banking for the Building 


Trades. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—I think that it may be safely 
asserted that the greatest social evil facing 
the country to-day is the lack of houses. 
In this unfortunate position of affairs it is 
only to be expected that the critics will be 
numerous as to its causes, although many, 
In criticising, suggest nothing to remedy 
the appalling situation. To get houses 
built we must suggest ways and means, 
taking into consideration all points of the 
case, and encourage and foster all develop- 
ments likely to arrive at satisfactory 
results. But the building of houses to the 
extent needed to-day is not merely a 
symbol to be expressed in bricks and 
mortar; the financial and economic ques- 
tion almost outweighs the whole situation, 
as is only too well known. 

Let me state at once that I do not con- 
sider the Government’s proposed subsidy 
favourably. The established and orga- 
nised contractor requires no encourage- 
ment of this description to build. | What 
he does require is that control as it exists 
should be almost, if not wholly, taken off ; 
that he be allowed an open market in which 
to deal; that by an approved stabilised 
system of finance he could be assured of a 
fair return on his output ; and that private 
enterprise be fostered and encouraged. 
Subsidies will not lower building prices, 
on the other hand, the tendency will be to 
make them soar even still higher. Again, 
why should the building trade, which, after 
years of depression, is gradually, but 
slowly, showing signs of a new life, be 
once more “stabbed” in the back by the 
“control”’ of luxury building. It is only 
by allowing the full development of its 
internal trade in all branches that this 
country can hope to pay back its enormous 
debts due to the war. It would be inte- 
resting to have asurances that, by the hold- 
ing up of any building which in the eyes of 
the local authority may be described as a 
“luxury,” so many more houses will be 
built instead. Without positive assurances, 
one can only otherwise form an opinion 
which would not agree with that theory. 
Public and commercial undertakings, 
under whatever heading they may fall, are 
a distinct financial gain to any authority. 

In the present chaos of affairs, I can 
clearly see the time quickly approaching 
when a system of national banking for the 
building trades throughout will have to be 
established to assist the development of 
the trade. Banking is the simplest and 
one of the most profitable industries in 
the country to-day. Certainly the Govern- 
ment should, under the present national 
conditions, give every assistance to this 
being brought into operation. No doubt, 
ordinary business enterprise would also be 
attracted to such a bank, and as for its 
credits, it would be of the very best. My 
opinion is that the bank should be a joint 
arrangement as between the master 
builders and the operatives, and that a 
sum be set apart annually to provide some 
fund for meeting unemployment and de- 
pressions in trade. I believe that 75 per 
cent. of banking business to-day is done 
through five banks, so that banking is ap- 
proaching a monopoly, which is not good 
for national credit. No doubt, after being 
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granted a charter it would soon become a 
recognised industrial bank. 

{In short, by thus placing builders and 
contractors upon a sound financial stand- 
ing, the issue of loans, primarily for 
building purposes, is a following result, 
and the present position as regards the 
housing problem would’ be _ greatly 
relieved. The building trade is a mighty 
force in its unions to-day, and takes in a 
large membership. The master builders 
are no less strong in their influence ; let 
them take the initial step by approaching 
the Government on this matter. I shall 
be pleased to enter into direct communi- 
cation with any interested parties and lay 
before them accumulated evidence of the 
possibilities of such an undertaking and 
freely give any other assistance neces- 
sary. The hour is at hand: let us jointly, 
both in the profession and the trade, show 
to the country that we can solve our own 
problems and conduct our own industries, 
on a business basis, equal to any other 
undertaking. BUILDING SURVEYOR. 


War Graves in France. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SirS,—The attention of the Imperial 
War Graves Commission has been drawn 
to certain illustrations of types of head- 
stones to be erected over war graves in 
France which appeared in your issue of 
November 5. 

The Commission note that on the head- 
stones on which two. soldiers’ names 
appear no religious symbol is ‘shown. I 
am to point out that the religious symbol 
will not be omitted from: any memorial 
unless a definite wish to. that effect 1s ex- 
pressed by the next-of-kin. The Commis- 
sion have therefore instructed me to send 
you a design of the type of multiple head- 
stone which will be erected over the graves 
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containing more than one body and show- 
ing where the cross will be engraved. 

You will readily understand that the 
photographs appearing in your paper 
might cause pain to relatives of the fallen 
owing to the apparent omission of the 
cross, and I therefore wondered whether 
you would consider it possible to publish a 
revised illustration, so that any erroneous 
impression it might have caused could be 
corrected. 

Jee LAL BOG 
Principal Assistant Secretary, Imperial 
War Graves Commission. 


The Government and Housing. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—It appears from a letter addressed 
by the National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council to members of the House of 
Commons that it is likely that the Govern- 
ment will shortly make it illegal to under- 
take any building except housing. 

During the war everyone connected with 
the building trade accepted as a war 
measure the Government’s regulations 
against building, and, although hard hit, 
we said nothing, hoping it was all for the 
good of the country and would help to win 
the war. Now things are different and the 
War is over, are we to be treated as human 
beings with the right to work honestly for 
a living, or are we to be sacrificed for ever 
to the supposed good of the community? 

In districts where little housing is re- 
quired, and where none is on foot because 
of high prices, there will be great distress 
in the building trade if work other than 
housing is stopped. Workmen cannot 
move from place to place with their wives 
and families to find work under present 
conditions, and they will simply have to 
starve at home. 

The Government will alienate the sym- 
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pathies of thousands of men in the 
ing trade if repressive measures| 
will have the effect of stopping ¢ 
ment and dislocating a trade alreac’ 
hit by legislation, are introduced, | 

G. T. BASSETT, aR) 


Unity in the R.I.B.A, 
To the Editors of THE ARCHInN} 
JOURNAL. 


Strs,—Much has been written | 
the past year on the necessity for; 
tects to pull together and show a ; 
front. ‘That such an exhortation | 
be necessary appears — paradoxical} 
case of a society the members of] 
have associated together “for the , 
advancement of civil architecture,’| 
necessity for these exhortations is} 
be found, however, in recent event’ 
trouble dates back from 1887. Cla) 
of the Charter granted in that yea 
vides that “no associate shall be ¢j 
to vote in respect of the makin) 
adopting, altering, revising, suspe 
or rescinding of any by-law.” 

Within recent years the cont 
raging round the creation of the lic| 
class, the Registration — Bill, an 
absorption of the Society of Arecl 
the admission of licentiates to the 
ship class, the proposed new Chart 
last, but not least, the suspension )) 
tions of by-laws 1o and 11, togeth« 
the admission of certain candidates 
associate class without the nei 
qualifying examination, all indica 
lack of unity which is essential if fl! 
porate body is to be a real influe) 
the advancement of civil architectu! 
say that all these measures have rj 
the consent of the general body } 
being put into execution is — 
tionally correct, but to 
majority of corporate members agit 
these proposals has not yet been fi 
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never can be proved, until Clause 28 
e Charter of 1887 is rescinded and a 
1 vote for all corporate members in- 
ited. 
e President, in his explanatory letter 
e meeting held on December 1, 1910, 
,d that if members disapproved of the 
yy of the Council in suspending the 
«ssary qualifying examination for stu- 
4; who have been on active service, “ it 
ypen for them to challenge the Coun- 
|t a general meeting and to exercise 
power of adverse vote.” This 
es the fact that members who would 
» raised objection were miles away 
Conduit Street, fighting for their 
ytry when this proposal was first 
ged. On their return they took the 
Lab aed of protesting in the “mis- 
ved” and “deplorable’? manner of 
yaunding a ballot. The result is only 
well-known, and now we have the 
dade of a Council circumventing the 
yessed opinion of the majority by 


in of a special meeting. Roughly, 
«hirds of the corporate members 
se outside London, and it is quite 


yous that the majority of these cannot 
if special or general meetings, on the 
cq of expense and loss of time. The 
ie of all pre-war associates are there- 
due to the eight Fellows—some of 
im travelled from the north—who so 
)) championed the cause of the “ mis- 
ved” ones. The arguments which the 
ie a uses for those “whose war ser- 
entitle them to every consideration ”’ 
yies equally to Associates who enlisted. 
[se men spent years in hard study and 
e put to considerable expense in so 
9g. They do not begrudge concessions 
2g granted, but they expect them to be 
apugple and equitable, and to corre- 
(d with concessions granted to students 
nstitutions and societies of similar 
jing to the R.I.B.A. ; 
the concluding paragraph of his 
t the President states that “a Council 
4: carry out pledges given by its pre- 
ssors,’ and it will be interesting to 
v how the Council reconcile their 
m with the pledge given in the 
item cP ort for the Official Year 1914- 
), printed on page 351 of the Journal, 
yd May 22, 1915, which states: “In 
equence of the outbreak of war it was 
ded that the consideration of all 
«ers of policy of a controversial nature 
' Id be deferred.” If matters continue 
| us way the opposition society, whose 
pageory letters I append, will shortly 
_the Institute in point of membership. 
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Be ReD bs 


) the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 
RSI have been much interested in 
/ Sumner Smith’s articles on “Concise 
ing for Housing.” The tables he has 
ypiled are a revelation and give valu- 
comparative data. The tables in 
)' issue of December 3 dealing with the 
Ive values, cubical contents, gross and 
weas of houses will, I feel certain, ap- 
forcibly to every architect. Mr. 
ner Smith has demonstrated clearly 
| the value of a house is in its accom- 
"ation and not in its cubical contents, 
exposes the fallacy of basing the cost 
a house on cubical contents only. 
Ist he has given us such excellent 
‘Its obtained by scientific costing, it 
TS to me whether a contractor would 
ider the adoption of such a method 
"th adds more labour to his already 
plicated work. I am prepared to 


| 
| 
| Concise Costing for Housing. 
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admit that practical and scientific quanti- 
ties would lighten his burden considerably 
and would form an excellent basis for 
scientific costing, and if this could be done, 
as he states it has been done, at less 
than 3 per cent. on the cost of the job, cer- 
tainly from a cost point of view, every 
contractor, I am confident, would welcome 
the adoption of this method. 
BUILDER’S MANAGER. 


MR. H. D. EBERLEIN ON AMERICAN 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. H. D. Eberlein, B.A., in delivering 
a lecture at the Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, University of London, on 
“American Architecture During the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” 
said that the influence of English tastes 
was at the back of all American architec- 
ture of that period. In New England the 
houses were covered with weather-boards, 
but underneath they were Elizabethan 
half-timbered houses. Methods of con- 
struction were indentical and everything 
else was exactly the same. It could be seen 
where the old windows and casements had 
been removed to make room for the 
double-sash windows. That change was 
very general throughout the colonies about 
1720. Ifa rigid examination of the archi- 
tecture of that time were made, a prece- 
dent for every bit of it would be found in 


England. In the Southern States, which 
were mostly settled by people from 
Surrey, the methods of construction 


common to that county would be found. 
In other parts of America _ slightly 
different methods would be found, but 
they were all traceable to the parts of 
England from which tthe _ settlers 
emigrated. 

Throughout nearly the whole of New 
England the houses were built of timber, 
in spite of the fact that there was a plen- 
tiful supply of brick and stone. In the 
middle colonies timber was only used as a 
temporary measure, because the settlers 
came from the northern counties, and as 
soon as they were able they built houses of 
stone or brick. In nearly all cases 
the settlers were prepared to overcome 
many obstacles in order to build with the 
same materials that their ancestors had 
used. They all held rigorously to the 
precedents before them, and made use ot 
their inherited knowledge of building, but 
they adapted everything to the existence 
thrust upon them by the conditions under 
which they lived. When they found that 
their previous practices were not suitable 
to the new conditions they changed them. 
That accounted for the casing of weather- 
boarding so frequently encountered. They 
built the houses of half-timber and plugged 
the inner spaces with bricks. In the 
colder climate of New England this con- 
struction was not comfortable, so weather- 
boards were fixed on the outsides. Some 
of the houses had chimneys built up out- 
side, but as three sides of these chimneys 
were exposed to the outside air whatever 
heat might go up them was wasted ; there- 
fore the chimnevs were afterwards built 
inside, and the spaces at the sides used for 
cupboards or sleeping bunks. In the 
Southern States the chimneys were left out- 
side. That was another instance of 
adapting precedent to current needs, and 
also reflected the economic conditions— 
the houses were simple and the inhabitants 
led a simple mode of life. 

In 1720 there was a greater freedom from 
the fear of massacres, and the wealthy in- 


1919. far 
habitants thought that they must have 
something better in the way of ‘buildings. 
They sent home for books on architecture. 
These amateurs were able to build a very 
decent house. The original elevation of 
the State House at Philadelphia was drawn 
on a piece of parchment by the Hon. 
Andrew Hamilton, a judge of that State, 
and a couple of little floor plans were 
tacked in the corner. But he had very 
good builders, who, on these very slender 
specifications made a very good job. 


In the building of houses they simply 
copied Georgian work then going on in 
England. Some of the churches were 
built by men who had built many London 
churches. From 1720 onward Georgian 
architecture was found right through, and 
that should be very carefully differentiated 
from the colonial architecture, which was 
developed and adapted for the needs of the 
colonies and for the local conditions. The 
architecture which began about 1720 was 
absolutely Georgian, but also received 
local adaptations. Several London 
churches, for instance, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields and St. Mary-le-Strand, had their 
almost exact counterparts in New York. 
The Georgian houses were nearly all of 
brick, built with Flemish bond. There 
were very few professional architects in 
America in the eighteenth century, and 
the University of Virginia was planned on 
small sheets of notepaper, very roughly, 
and all on loose Jeaves. Everyone inte- 
rested in architecture left standing orders 
in London to have sent to them everything 
that was published on the subject, and 
they simply adapted their details from 
those books, Early American builders 
were their own architects and their own 
clients. 

Owing to post-war conditions, the present 
period was a very fruitful one from an 
architectural point of view, and there were 
tremendous opportunities both in England 
and America to do something really worth 
while, and to make architecture a living 
force in men’s lives. One great fault had 
been committed in America in the past, 
and that was the neglect of the small or 
moderate sized house for the larger houses. 
Tt was the small house that would give the 
architectural complexion to the country, 
and this fact had been overlooked or the 
responsibility shirked. It was necessary to 
puild the small house, especially as so many 
people were not so well off now as before 
the war. and that fact was being recognised 
in America. It was also necessary to 
simplify housework wherever possible, and 
many people in America were returning to 
the early colonial ideals. 

He did not want to detract from the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts system, but he 
thought that men came out from that esta- 
blishment with a raw, strict, cold, intensely 
academic conception of the whole thing, 
and until they shook off most of that their 
work would have no life or fire. They 
made very nice projet work, but it would 
never have any individuality. Men who 
had taken off their coats and found out the 
secrets of construction would not turn out 
that sort of work. From what he had seen 
in Italy and France, he was confident that 
the British and American architectural 
schools were equal to anything in those 
countries, and more than equal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Eberlein said that 
between England and America we should 
be able to produce something that was 
really worth while and would be a living 
force. 
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SUBSTITUTE BUILDING 
MATERIALS FIBERLIC: 


The following critical report on Fiberlic 
by a qualified architect is a further instal- 
ment in our series of articles on sub- 
stitutes for building materials: Fiberlic, 
an alternative material for lath and 
plaster finishing to walls and ceilings, was 
first introduced by the manufacturers— 
Messrs. MacAndrews and Forbes, Ltd.— 
about six years ago, and its employment 
has so increased since that time that an 
account of its nature, and the uses to 
which it may be applied, will, it is hoped, 
be of practical utility to both architects 
and builders. Especially is this likely to 
be the case at the present moment, when 
the scarcity of ordinary building materials 
not only brings into prominence any com- 
modities which can be employed in their 
stead, but places an obligation upon all 
engaged in the design and erection of 
buildings to become conversant with 
their possibilities. Fiberlic has for its 
basic elements the fibres of a particularly 
tough and _ tenacious root, supplies of 
which are derived from two species of 
plant named respectively glycyrrhiza 
glabra and glycyrrhiza glandulifera. 
These herbaceous growths are found dis- 
tributed over vast areas in the Middle 
East, the largest fields exploited by the 
Company lying in the Caucasus and 
Transcaspia, Anatolia, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia. The digging up of the roots, 
some of which grow as deep as eight or 
ten feet below the surface of the ground, 
gives employment to the peasant inhabit- 
ants of the numerous villages situated in 
these widespread districts, and _ takes 
place annually between the early days of 
September and the end of March. 


Manufacture and Aphlication. 

There are three stages through which 
the raw material passes during the pro- 
cess of manufacture: (a) The conversion 
of the root into pulp; (b) the formation of 
the pulp into thin sheets ; (c) the assemb- 
ling of the sheets or plies into the finished 
board. Incidental to these, there is the 
process of rendering the outer layers 
waterproof. The process of desiccation or 
“cooking,” to which the fibres are sub- 
jected during the initial stages of manu- 
facture, so completely destroys living 
organisms that the finished product may 
safely be described as being free from 
any likelihood of the development of dry 
rot or other fungoid growths within its 
structure. It would probably, for this 
reason, resist contagion from _ infected 
timber, into contact with which it might 
inadvertently be brought in the course of 
building operations. Tests of a very 
severe character show that Fiberlic pos- 
sesses the property of fire-resistance in a 
high degree, while its sound-deadening 
qualities have been demonstrated by ex- 
periment and actual experience. Its non- 
conductivity of heat and cold is also a 
marked characteristic. 

One of the most important factors in 
the application of Fiberlic is the framing 
to which it is applied. The surfaces of all 
studding, intermediate rails, and joists, 
intended to receive the sheets, should not 
only be rigid but must lie in even planes. 
If this latter condition is fulfilled, and the 
inequalities rectified by the addition of 
firring strips, the panels will lie flat. Be- 
fore beginning work on the framing, it is 
very advisable to study the set-out of the 
panelling, and arrange that the studding 
and joists are so placed that the four 
edges of each board may be nailed down, 
and all mouldings have a support for 
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fixing. The joints between the boards— 
which should be about % in. wide—are 
then concealed with covering strips (either 


plain or moulded), care being taken 
never to attach a moulding to the 
board unless there is a support  be- 
hind it. The use of Fiberlic for 


internal wall or ceiling finishings car- 
ries with it the signal advantage that the 
surfaces can be painted immediately after 
the boards have been fixed, thus enabling 
the house to be occupied without delay. 
In decorating, a cheap varnish as a first 
coat to the surfaces and edges, though not 
essential, is recommended. If, however, 
varnish is not employed for this purpose, 
the first coat may consist of a good size 
mixed with a little of the selected colour. 
After this, a coat of paint should be 
applied, followed by a final coat twenty- 
four hours later. Two coats will generally 
suffice to secure a satisfactory result, but 
if very light colours are used, three coats 
are usually required.. It may be added 
that stencilling, stippling, handpainting, 
and graining are all possible as decora- 
tive finishing with this material. When 
Fiberlic is erected over old work, first of 
all ascertain if the surfaces are even, and 
if they are not, firring pieces should be 
employed, as previously described. 
Fiberlic can be cut with a fine tooth 
cross-cut saw, or a sharp chisel, or it can 
alternatively be scored through with a 
sharp knife against a straight edge. Very 
extensive use has been made of Fiberlic 
by the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Ministry of Munitions, the Office of 
Works, the General Post Office, and the 
London Hospital, as well as numerous 
other public bodies. It has also been 
specified for important housing schemes 
in Manchester and Sheffield, while its em- 
ployment by architects and contractors is 
daily increasing for work of a general 
character. In this latter connection it is 
of interest to note that it was used for the 
inter-spaces between the roof rafters of 
Old Merton Parish Church, Surrey, 
instead of lath and plaster. Architects 
may accept with every confidence the 
statement that the use of Fiberlic abso- 
lutely precludes the risk of condensation. 
This valuable property arises from the 
fact that its inherently warm surface does 
not precipitate the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere. The ease with which Fiberlic can 
be handled, and the speed with which 
large areas may be covered by it, give it 
distinct labour-saving advantages. Where 
rapid construction is essential these con- 
siderations, it need hardly be pointed out, 
are of the highest importance. Regard- 
ing the question of cost, it may be stated 
that the employment of this material 
results in a considerable economy when 
compared with lath and plaster. 


Sizes, Areas, and Weights. 

In publishing the following table of 
sizes, areas, and weights, it should be ex- 
plained that each line refers to the con- 
tents of a crate containing twenty-eight 
sheets of Fiberlic, of standard thickness 
(about 3-16 in.): 


Size. Square feet. Weight. 
48 In.s) XK ar2stte c= tana OL ed ewt, 
48 In. Xe glO.fth os san to01 fn. miGd nowt: 
43 An. (xX) ott Ae cos 52 cwt. 
48 ind -x- 8-4, = 896 5 cwt. 
48,in.” ox k7 tt, = 784... 44 cwt. 
48 In; KAO. 672 4 cwt. 
DoD pak 4.1290 Gl es 896..... -5  cwt. 
32 Jigh ae Sen fat 7462 ... 44 cwt. 
32.105 2 ee hag Ata O72 7 ha) OWE: 
Eph, el tg bO7S, na) a CWE: 
CER idl de Gey ee SARGS caren 3 rc EWhe 
32 hie cee oo hie 448 234 cwt. 


heartily ‘with the Ministry in furthel 


The Housing (Additional Powers) | 
of which brief mention was made in 
last issue, has been read a third time 
the House of Commons. Briefly the : 
visions of the Bill are: si 


(1) To make grants to persons or be 
constructing houses for the wor 
classes, the aggregate amount of < 
grants not to exceed £15,000,000. — 

(2) To meet expenses incurred in. 
verting houses into flats. 

(3) To prohibit building operat 
which interfere with the provision 
dwelling houses. 

(4) To prohibit, under a penalty, 
demolition of any house reasonably fit) 
capable of being made fit for habitati 

(5) To empower local authorities) 
raise money by the issue of local bond 

(6) To enable local authorities to acq 
land for garden cities or town-p 
schemes. z 


Dr. C. Addison, the Minister of Hee! 
during the course of the debate on 
second reading, said that the reason of 
delay in building was the difficulty of 
ting an economic return in rent, and 
difficulty still existed in a greater deg 
To meet the emergency they must loo 
local authorities, with the State bel 
them, and to provisions for local vuth 
ties to call private enterprise to t 
assistance. The schemes on which th 
fourths of the local authorities 1 
engaged had abundantly justified 
method adopted. The delay up to 
stage of acquisition of land and prep 
tion of plans had been disastrous. 
main causes of delay were the high co: 
materials and the existence of other atl 
tive forms of work for builders. He. 
arrived at an agreement with the buil( 
trade for the erection of a minin 
number of houses under the nati 
scheme. If it paid men to build ho: 
now they would be building them, 
there was no market for them at the 
sent cost of erection. Under these ° 
posals, they had decided! that the sub 
be from £160 to £100, according to act 
modation. Constructional standard sl 
comply with local by-laws, and the h¢ 
would have to be well constructed and’ 
perly finished. They could not make 
scheme retrospective to apply to ho’ 
already begun. The subsidy would | 
given to anybody who could but 
of the kind required in a satisfactory 
The houses must be begun within 1 
months, but as a certain number of ho 
at the end of that time might not be ¢ 
pleted, it was proposed to give 
months’ grace in respect to them, ded 
ing the amount of the subsidy by 
twelfth for each month beyond the ' 
months. Dr. Addison believed that, 
the subsidy, it would be possible f¢ 
large number of private builders tob 
houses which they would be able to 
pose of as a commercial propa: 
large number of offers had come 
Provision was Also made for addity 
assistance to public utility societie 
proposal of the Committee that ) 
should make it easy for local author! 
by the issue of housine bonds, to- | 
their own housing schemes was § 
Since the debate the other day the be 
ing trade had been co-operating 1 


the schemes of local authorities. Me 


J é 


THE 


n that if the House passed this Bull 
uld materially relieve the housing 


on. 

| J. Tudor Walters said that he had 
ubt that they would receive sufficient 
-ations to build 100,000 houses in the 
welve months if materials and labour 
Javailable. If on the 100,000 houses 
rave a bonus of £150 a house, costing 
90,000, they ought to save £200 on 
lof the next 100,000 houses that the 
authorities built, 


SING IN GREATER LONDON. 
tain R. L. Reiss, chairman Garden 
. and Town Planning Association, in 
tent lecture at the Whitechapel Art 
ry, said that to deal with the housing 
jon in Greater London they would 
lto decide: (a) Where the new houses 
dbe built to meet the existing and 
‘ective shortage, and (b) on what lines 
clearance and improvement schemes 
d be carried out, but both of these 
ems must be considered in relation 
» general development of London as a 
: as well as to the location of indus- 
und the provision of transit. It was 
rtant not to take a merely local view 
consider the individual needs of the 
lus districts in London without regard 
»whole area. It was because a broad 
‘and a long view had not been taken 
e past that they were now in their 
nt chaotic condition both as regards 
ng and town-planning. The only 
ble ultimate solution of the London 
em was to stop the continuous growth 
yndon and to create satellite towns, 
with their belt of agricultural land. 
e towns should be within easy reach 
yndon, and should have their own in- 
ies, and therefore the majority of their 
lation would not merely reside but 
there. 

nile that was the solution of the pro- 
for which they must work and keep 
ind throughout, it would be necessary 
ke certain steps to provide for imme- 
needs both in and on the outskirts 
wndon. It was essential, however, 
‘the provision for immediate needs 
id conflict as little as possible with the 
‘ate aim. The housing programmes 
¢ London County Council and the 
‘authorities should take into account 
woader issues in deciding upon their 
adiate policy. The aim should not be 
et a larger population within the 
ity Council’s own areas, but an im- 
sment in the housing of the existing 
lation. The scheme east of Barking, 
a was by far the largest, required 
' careful consideration. The Council 
proposing to buy 3,000 acres of open 
try. The following steps should be 
1 in order that this new estate should 
an ultimately self-contained borough. 
efore: (a) There should be a strip of 
ultural land left between Barking and 
ew area ; (b) none of the land south of 
le Road should be used for houses, 
on the contrary, every facility should 
‘ven to industry to locate itself there, 
‘hose industries which wish to extend 
ast London should be encouraged to 
ight out there; (c) an agricultural 
should be preserved on the north of 
State, separating it from the develop- 
s of Romford and Ilford. (d) A per- 
mt agricultural strip should be left 
of the estate, so that the development 
ays and Tilbury should not ultimately 
See with the new housing area. 
€ agricultural strips could be utilised 
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partly for allotments and partly for quite 
small holdings for discharged soldiers and 
others. If these various proposals were 
adopted the new estates would carry out 
the principles required in connection with 
their ultimate policy. If, on the other 
hand, the housing estate was merely re- 
garded as a dormitory for people working 
in the centre of London the problems of 
transit would be still further accentuated. 

Side by side with this and their other 
new housing schemes the County Council 
would have to prepare schemes for clear- 
ing their slum areas and carrying out im- 
provements. So far as possible the areas 
cleared of slums should be used either as 
open spaces or for rehousing. In certain 
cases they could be used for commercial 
offices, but it is desirable that except in 
abnormal circumstances they should not 
be used for factory development, as this 
would merely mean a larger number of 
people being employed at the centre and, 
therefore, further accentuation of the 
transit difficulties. The size of the slum 
problem was, of course, immense, and pro- 
bably at least half a million people would 
have to be displaced and rehoused in order 
to bring things up to anything like a 
reasonable standard, In very few cases 
have metropolitan Borough Councils got 
much building land available in their 
area. Where they had there was no 
reason why they should not build work- 
men’s houses, provided that they consider 
such building as an opportunity for clear- 
ing slum areas and not as a means of in- 
creasing working-class population. They 
also had, of course, the important duty of 
improving the conditions of the existing 
accommodation by better administration 
of the Public Health Acts and of the 
Housing Acts. 

The housing schemes of the local autho- 
rities of Outer London must, of course, be 
carried out on lines similar to those exist- 
ing at the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
They should, however, be restricted in 
volume in view of the necessity for avoid- 
ing too much building on the outskirts of 
London. It was the duty of the London 
Housing Board to co-ordinate these 
schemes and to consider the whole future 
of the development of Greater London 
when considering each of the schemes pro- 
posed, 

Broadly speaking, the population of the 
whole Metropolitan Police District should 
not be-increased, but merely an improve- 
ment in housing carried out. Every step 
possible should be taken to encourage 
factories to be built right out in the satel- 
lite towns, and, above all, to avoid their 
being extended in the central parts of the 
town. Where, however, such factories 
were necessary or desirable they should be 
grouped in specially selected industrial 
areas in the suburbs, and for this purpose 
the town-planning schemes of the Outer 
London Authorities should be pressed for- 
ward and closely co-ordinated. For the 
most urgent immediate needs a certain 
amount could be effected by the adapta- 
tion and conversion of empty large houses 
into working-class flats. This, however, 
must be regarded purely as a stop-gap 
measure. 

[Captain Reiss’s suggestions for the 
development of Greater London are 
wholly admirable. If only our civic 
forefathers had displayed foresight of a 
similar nature we should not to-day be 
confronted with the slum difficulty, which 
is so pressing an item in the general pro- 
blem of social regeneration. ] 
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LEGAL 


Builders’ Repairs : Post-War and 
Pre-War Prices. 


Fennecy v. Hearn. 


Heard in the Official Referee’s Court. 
Verey. 

The Official Referee (Mr. Verey) was 
engaged during two days in hearing a 
claim by an Erith builder named Frederick 
Fennecy against Mr. J, Hearn, of Lindley 
View, North Park, Eltham, for repairs of 
the “ Nordenfelt ” tavern at Erith, of which 
he is the licensee. The plaintiff’s claim 
was for £81 6s. 8d., balance of price for 
work done and materials supplied in con- 
nection with the repairs of the tavern in 
accordance with instructions received from 
the defendant. 

Mr. Ennes appeared for the plaintiff, and 
the defendant was represented by Mr. 
Schwabe, K.C., with Mr. Davenport. 

According to counsel’s statement, the 
claim was on a bill for £256 6s., of which 
£175 had been paid, leaving £81 6s. 8d. 
Since the action was brought £30 had been 
paid into Court with a denial of liability, 
leaving the amount in dispute standing at 
£51 6s. 8d. It might, said counsel, appear 
that the action was being brought for a 
trivial amount, but plaintiff was fighting 
the case on principle, as well as to enforce 
what he conceived to be his just rights. 
His view was that there was a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the defendant to 
pay pre-war price for post-war work with- 
out regard to what materials were costing 
in November of last year, when the work 
was done, Before the work was put in 
hand plaintiff went over the premises, 
which consisted of the public-house and 
premises. That was in October, 1918, and 
defendant, who was with him, told him 
what to do and the work, which was con- 
siderable, was all set out in a specification. 
There was no architect on the job, and the 
builder merely put down the items of work 
to be done, measuring such work as re- 
quired measuring at the time. A very 
large amount of work was done. It was 
what might be called a post-war redecora- 
tion of a public-house inside and out. In 
addition there was a considerable amount 
of constructive work. The defendant 
wanted a price given for the work, and a 
correspondence on the subject took place, 
in the course of which the plaintiff esti- 
mated the cost at £250. The plaintiff, who 
lived near, was practically on the job every 
day, and he charged on a time and mate- 
rial basis. Until the work was finished no 
complaint was made as to the manner in 
which the work was done. As showing the 
difficulty under which plaintiff had to do 
the work, counsel mentioned that during 
the whole of the time occupied by the job 
the public-house was in constant use. 

The plaintiff gave evidence bearing out 
counsel’s statement, and other witnesses 
testified to the good quality of the work. 

Defendant and his witnesses said that the 
work, particularly the painting, was badly 
done, and Mr. Walter Richard Hood, a 
member of the firm of Hood Brothers, 
building and quantities surveyors, of 
Union Court, said that he had made a sur- 
vey of the work, half of which was badly 
done. He had priced the work having 
regard to the fact that some of it was so 
badly done that he could not allow first- 
class price for it. The final figure at which 
he had arrived as proper for the job was 
£108. , 

The Official Referee in the result found 


Before Mr, 


760 


for the plaintiff for £50 in addition to the 
£30 paid into Court, with costs. 


Dilapidation Claim against a Surveyor. 
Paynter v. Boulting. 


Heard in the Official Referee’s Court. 
Verey, 


Before Mr. 


This was an action by Brigadier-General 
George Camborn Beauclerc Paynter, of 
Eaton Grange, Eaton, Leicestershire, for 
dilapidation damages, against Mr. Frede- 
rick George Boulting, surveyor, of 182, 
Oxford Street, London. 

Mr. Poyser appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Foa for the defendant. 

The action was brought in respect of the 
houses in Augustus Street, Regent’s Park, 
of which the defendant was the lessee, the 
premises having been demised to him by 
a lease dated November, 1883, This, said 
counsel, was property let by an underlease 
which ran from September, 1883, for a 
period of thirty-four and a half years, so 
that it expired in March, 1918. The head 
lease diated from 1819, and was granted by 
the Office of Woods and Forests, and the 
sub-lease contained repairing covenants 
similar to those of the head lease, which 
required that the houses should be kept 
and left in tenantable repair. 

Mr. Foa said that the houses were in a 
state of repair which satisfied the tenants. 

Mr. Poyser said that the superior lease 
having fallen in, the plaintiff had had to 
pay damages because the premises had not 
been kept in condition, and he con- 
tended that he was entitled to have his 
money repaid by the holder of the under- 
lease, who had failed to comply with the 
repairing covenants. When the plaintiff 
made a settlement with the Woods and 
Forests in regard to the amount to be paid 
for dilapidations he thought he had done 
well and was willing to meet the defendant 
in the same spirit if he would accept the 
liability to the Woods and Forests, but 
that he would not do, and hence the action. 
The evidence, said counsel, would show 
that the houses were left in a very bad 
state. It was a small property, the houses 
being let at 15s. a week, the landlord pay- 
ing rates and taxes. The repairs which 
had been done amounted to something like 
£39 per house, besides which there were 
repairs of a structural character, but the 
defendant had only paid into court a sum 
which amounted to £5 gs. 3d. per house. 
The total amount of the claim was 
£2909 8s. tod. 

Miss Maud Jeffreys, who had charge of 
the property for the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and-Mr. C. E. 
Varndell, surveyor to the Office of Woods 
and Forests, gave evidence as to the 
amount of repairs which were considered 
necessary to comply with the repairing 
covenant. 

Asked whether he suggested that a man 
with a short lease would have to do the 
same amount of repairs as the holder of the 
head lease, Mr. Varndell said that the 
extent of the repairs would necessarily be 
governed by the repairing covenant of the 
lease under which he held. 

For the defence Mr. Foa said that the 
great question was the true construction of 
the covenant ; in order to decide upon that 
regard must be had to the age, the condi- 
tion, and the class of property to which the 
buildings belonged when the lease began. 
He contended that the covenant had not 
been broken in any respect. He admitted, 
however, that the houses had not been 
painted outside in accordance with the 
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terms of the lease, and for that he was will- 
ing to pay at the rate of five guineas per 
house. 

The Referee, after hearing the evidence, 
said that he must treat the covenant of the 
lease relating to the repairs as a covenant 
which was binding upon the defendant to 
keep the houses in a condition, after havy- 
ing due regard to the age and character 
of the property, which would be regarded 
as tenantable repair, but he would have to 
consider -the figure to which the plaintiff 
was entitled. 


—- 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 
The “ Electro-Vapour” Radiator. 


The “Electro-Vapour”’ non-luminous 
radiator has been designed by Messrs. 
Benham and Sons, Ltd., of 66, Wig- 
more Street, W.1, to meet the public 


> 


demand for an effective and _ eco- 
nomical electric radiator which elimi- 
nates the risk and danger of fire. The 


apparatus consists of a metal radiator with 
a small vapourising chamber fixed at the 
lowest point , and in this chamber is fixed 
an electric element, which can be easily 
and cheaply replaced in case of break- 
down. The radiator is also fitted! with a 
small water filler and safety valve. The 
power of each radiator is so designed that 
the whole surface gets to a pleasant 
radiant temperature very similar to that 
from central heating installations. Under 
ordinary working conditions there is 
hardly any pressure generated inside the 
radiator and re-charging with water is 
only required about once a year (before 
the winter season). The radiator is made 
in various standard sizes to suit the smaller 
sizes of rooms, and) for larger rooms it is 
best to use two or perhaps three radiators. 
However, it depends entirely on the tem- 
perature required in rooms, also 
whether the radiator has to provide all the 
warmth for the room, or whether the radi- 
ator is intended as supplementary heat, 
such as in the case of a large room con- 
taining only one fireplace, and which re- 
quires additional warmth. In addition to 
heating living rooms, the “Electro- 
Vapour ’’ Radiator is most satisfactory for 


*“ELECTRO-VAPOUR” RADIATOR, 


halls and. bathrooms and. for airing |i 
rooms, also for damp cupboards. § 
ally designed “electro-vapour” radia; 
are made for linen rooms and cupboa 
which can be kept aired at an extrey 
low consumption of electric current, 


Calendars. Pa 
Messrs. Cope and Timmins (Lond 
tg11), Ltd., general brassfounders, ; 
and 16, Alfred Place, W.C., have 
two of their wall calendars for the ensy 
year. One, with monthly tear-offs, ha 
daintily produced silk portrait pict 
The other, embracing two months t 
page, has nicely coloured cartoons 
several well-known business maxims, 


Canada and Wooden Houses, 


In a letter to Winget, Ltd., an ind 
trial engineer in Ottawa, who is about 
build houses of concrete blocks in pl 
of the Canadian wooden houses, sa 
“It may seem strange to you, in view 
the present agitation in England for 
construction of wooden houses, that - 
in Canada, should be considering the c 
struction of concrete houses, but so it 
the high insurance now charged here 
the insurance of wood houses, the h 
cost of painting and repairs, also the h 
cost of wages paid for carpenters (th 
times the cost before the war), compels 
to find some means by which houses : 
be erected, with the minimum expendit 
for labour, insurance, and repairs.” 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMEN’ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Workmen for the Housing Schemes 

Dr. Addison, replying to Sir S. Hoa 
stated that approximately 748,000 wo 
men were now employed in the _ buildi 
trade in the United Kingdom. Abi 
200,000 men would be required j 
annum to build 300,000 houses at a yea 
rate of 100,000 houses, assuming the 1 
were continually employed. 


Barking Housing Scheme. 


Replying to Colonel W. Thorne, I 
Addison said that the L.C.C. had appl 
for sanction to acquire about 3,000 ac 
for housing purposes near  Barki 
Objections had been lodged, and 1 
scheme had not yet been sanctioned. 
was part of the scheme that additio 
transport facilities should be prove 

Sanatoria Buildings. 

To provide more sanatoria accommo' 
tion the Committee of Supply on the Ci 
Service Supplementary Estimates 1919 
have voted £10,000 towards a scheme 
volving about £250,000 on buildings. 
was pointed out that as far as possil 
arrangement will be made for the lo 
health authorities to enlarge their sal 
toria, and for those authorities to ta 
over the buildings at the end of five yea 
on favourable terms. .. 


The Cenotaph. 


stated that the intention of the Govel 
ment was to erect the permanent repli 
in Whitehall, where the existing Cenota 
stands. £10,000 was asked for the ert 
tion of the memorial and £200 for thep! 
vision of adequate lighting around it. § 
Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., was giving 
services. 


YWN DEVELOPMENT AND 
HOUSING. 


) Downham Market. 
Vhe first dozen houses are now being 
imenced. 


Kineton. 
ixteen houses are to be put up at once 
sixteen more are to follow. 


Manchester. 
proposal is on foot to erect 300 con- 
e houses at Didsbury. 


Oswestry. 
he Council has decided to acquire by 
pulsory powers six acres of land for 
iding purposes. 
t Newcastle. 
he Corporation are buying a site for 
123, on which to erect forty-one 
ses at £686 each. : 


Leamington. 

metion has been received to accept 
.ers to build thirty-four houses for 
563. The site is being cleared. 


i. Plymouth Conference. 
be Plymouth authorities are 


{433,000 towards the housing scheme. 
now proposed to erect 270 houses on 
(Lammascote site. 


Broadstairs Scheme. 
ne Urban Council have purchased a 
» in the Beacon Road for erecting 
is thereon, and they expect to enter 
/possession at an early date. 


; 
-— Sheffield. 

1e builders not already engaged in 
municipal building scheme have ex- 
ed their willingness to build 1,500 
i on municipal land. 


ag Leigh. 

igh Corporation have accepted the 
*t§ Of a local builder for the erection 
50 houses in the borough at a cost of 
040. 

‘ie. New Mills. 

ans have been provisionally passed for 
¥§ out about sixteen acres of the 
's Knoll Estate in drives, each a 
iter of a mile long, An electricity 


‘ym and concrete houses are to he 
1, 


= Alfreton. 

Urban Council are still meeting 
‘difficulties over the sites they select, 
the latest one for the Swanwick 
ine has been objected to on account of 
‘ral reservations on the land. 


| ae Paignton. 

ns for the Marldon Road scheme 
been forwarded for final approval. 

ie has been received for borrowing 

179 to. purchase the St. Michael’s site. 

l €rection of houses at Collaton has 

approved. 


. Ashton. 

aS. Worthington, of Manchester, 
een nominated by the President of 
‘Xoyal Institute of British Architects 
sessor of the competition for the lay- 
f the Heys estate, which the Ashton- 
(-Lyne Town Council have purchased 
}! Municipal housing scheme. The 
yrtion of houses to be built on the 
* Is 60 per cent. five-roomed houses. 
recent. six-roomed houses, and 5 per 
s€ven-roomed houses. Plans have 
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been passed for the erection of four new 
houses in Mellor Road, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, 
Ontario's Housing Activities. 

Ontario municipalities have built 1,500 
houses under the Government housing 
scheme, which was launched through the 
setting aside by the Dominion Parliament 
of 25,000,000 dols in the form of loans to 
the provinces. It is believed that next 
year Ontaria will build 4,000 houses under 
similar conditions. 


Alnwick. 

The U.D.C. propose to acquire from the 
Duke of Northumberland 12.507 acres of 
land for housing. The Duke’s Commis- 
sioner requires £6,722 for the land, and 
the district valuer reports the value to be 
£4,436, which price the Commissioner 
declines to accept. The Council have, 
therefore, suggested arbitration on the 
subject. 

W akefield. 

The City Council has received sanction 
to borrow £31,000 for erection of dwellings 
on the Elm Street site. Proposals have 
been made to arrange the allocation of the 
houses to be built among the members of 
the Federation. It is now proposed to 
erect 490 houses on the Portobello Estate, 
and to ask for sanction to use the Alver- 
thorpe site for the erection of permanent 
dwellings. 


Scottish Housing Schemes. 

Mr. John Willet, architect, Elgin, has 
been appointed architect for the Cullen 
housing scheme. For the Kilwinning 
scheme the architect is Mr. John Arnsour, 
of Irvine and Sanquhar. Mr. James Kerr, 
architect, Lanark, has completed plans for 
twenty-six three-apartment and four four- 
apartment houses. Galashiels has a hous- 
ing scheme in hand, under Mr. Elliot 
Grieve, architect, Selkirk. 


West Hartlepool. 

The proposal for the erection of 200 
houses under the first section of the Rift 
House scheme has been forwarded for ap- 
proval. It is proposed to invite tenders 
for the erection of the houses. The lay- 
out plan of the Raby Road site has been 
approved; and the Housing Committee 
agreed to consider the purchase of some 
partially developed sites in addition to the 
Corporation’s scheme. 


; Housing Bonds. 

A meeting of the National Housing 
Campaign Committee has been held in 
London under the presidency of Major 
J. R. Pretyman Newman, M.P., to support 
the proposals of Mr. A. G. Westacott, a 
City accountant and auditor, for improv- 
ing the Government housing scheme. Mr. 
Westacott said the whole of the money for 
building should be provided by private 
capital, but two-thirds of the excess cost 
should be treated as a loan to the State, 
against which the State should issue 
housing bonds to the financing parties, 
payable at par at the end of twenty years, 
and meantime bearing interest at 5 per 
cent. per annum. All the State would be 
asked to provide would be the small annual 


‘sum for interest and sinking fund for re- 


demption of capital. Assuming the number 
of houses to be built at 500,000, and the 
cost at £750 each, the total outlay would 
be £375,000,000. This would be provided 
by private enterprise. The housing 
bonds would represent one-third of this 
total, or £125,000,000, and the annual 
charge for 5 per cent. interest and sinking 
fund would be less than £10,000,000. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Carshalton. 
Carshalton’s War memorial is to be a 
hospital. 


_ New Hotel at Scarborough. 
It is proposed to erect a large new hotel 
on the South Cliff. 


Scottish War Memorials. 
Plans are being prepared for an octa- 
gonal-domed mausoleum at Cullen. 


Burton-on-Trent War Memorial. 
The Council is purchasing the Manor 
House as a site for a new secondary school 
and a war memorial. 


Mr. A.B Lacey, AR LBA. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
A. Wels. ~ Lacey, A.R.J.B.A‘, of Ashford, 
Kent. 

Pwllheli War Memorial. 

As a result of a referendum taken, it 
has been decided to erect an hospital as a 
memorial for the whole of the Lleyn 
Peninsula. 


Campbeltown Memorial. 

The Committee has recommended the 
erection of a monument. A site has been 
decided upon, and the committee is now 
arranging for a design. 


Woolwich. 

Woolwich have decided upon purchas- 
ing a large site for the erection of the war 
memorial hospital, and well over £30,000 
has been received towards the funds. 


Architect's Change of Address. 

On and after December 22 the business 
address of Mr. E. Guy Dawber will be 18, 
Maddox Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 4935. 


Worksop. 

The Lady Chapel of the Priory Church 
is to be restored, as a war memorial, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Harold Brak- 
spear, 

Newmarket. 

Nearly £3,000 has been nromised of the 
£5,000 desired for the war memorial 
scheme. It is proposed to erect a memo- 
rial on five acres at the Severalls, and to 
lay out the rest of the land. 

Institute of Civil Engineers. 

At the last meeting of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers nine ‘Members were 
elected, 106 Associated Members, two 
Associates, one Associate transferred to 
Member, and sixty-six students admitted. 


Concrete Pipes for French Railway Oil 
Fuel, 

A plan to construct pipes of concrete 
along the railway line from Havre to 
Paris, which will be used to bring the new 
fuel mazout (crude oil) to Paris instead of 
coal, is under discussion. 

Devizes Memorial. 

The Devizes War Memorial is to. take 
the form of a monument and an endow- 
ment fund for the dependents of the 
fallen. The amount aimed at is £5,000. 
Towards this some £3,500 has already 
been raised. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A number of important examples of 
English furniture and woodwork have re- 
cently been acquired by gift as well as by 
purchase. Among the chief gifts is a 
chair of the time of Charles II., selected by 
Sir George Donaldson from his museum 
at Hove. Another important gift was 
made by Mr. Thomas Sutton of a fine 
collection of English tea caddies brought 
together during the past thirty years by 
the late Mrs. Sutton. The furni- 
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ture acquired by purchase includes a 

mahogany chest-of-drawers in the manner 

of Chippendale, a Charles II. walnut 

cabinet on stand, a miniature bureau or 

writing cabinet of the time of Queen Anne, 

and an Elizabethan armchair. 


Architectural Practice. 

Mr 'E. Wallis | Long. 99 Mi5:A., 
M.I.Mun.E., architect and surveyor, is 
shortly resuming private practice at 56, 
East Street, Brighton, after War Depart- 
ment service with the Road Board as resi- 
dent engineer of the Salisbury Plain and 
Fovant areas. 


Rebuilding the Battle Zone. 

At a meeting of the Sociological Insti- 
tute, London, an _ interesting lecture 
was given by Mr. Huntley Carter on 
“Some Notes on the Rebuilding of the 
Battle Zone.” The task of removing the 
scars of battle from the ruined country- 
side, the speaker said, would be gigantic. 
The Lens coalfields would take years to re- 
store. No rebuilding had really yet started, 
with the exception of the refronting of the 
houses at Ostend, and the reroofing of 
those at Dunkirk, which had _ been 
damaged in bombardments. France had 
no definite rebuilding policy, and was the 
hunting ground for foreigners with all 
kinds of schemes. He had come to the 
conclusion that nothing would be done till 
the matter was taken up by the French 
people themselves. 


RJI.B.A.: Proposed Suspension of 


By-laws. 
At the special general meeting on 


December 1 some members stated that they 
had received their notices for the meeting 
less than seven clear days in advance as 
required by the by-laws. On enquiry 
being made it appeared that a few copies 
of the Journal had not been posted by 
the printers at the proper time owing to 
the impossibility of getting their men to 
work at the week-end. The by-law has 
therefore been technically violated, and to 
put the matter right, the Council decided 
to summon a further general meeting. 


Birmingham Architectural Association. 

Complaints against the Birmingham 
City Council were voiced at the annual 
meeting of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association by Mr. -H. T. Buckland, 
F.R.I.B.A. One concerned the relations 
of the City Council towards the profession 
on housing problems, and the other the 
lack of support given the Civic Society. 
Speaking on housing, Mr. Buckland said: 
“Tt seems to me deplorable that a city 
which has educated a large number of 
architects, many of whom were men of 
recognised ability, should not give recog- 
nition to men on their return from the 
war. This is a time of exceptional diffi- 
culties both in the architectural profession 
and in the building trades. We have 
offered our services. The necessary work 
in connection with house-planning and 
laving-out of areas is being done by a 
Corporation department, and beyond the 
possibility of entering the few competi- 
tions, the architects are receiving no help. 
I deplore it.” When housing schemes 
were maturing the Association approached 
the Council through the Housing Com- 
mittee, but the only encouragement given 
was the opportunity of competing for 
plans for the Pineapple estate. “I have 
to regret that the City Council has not 
made the use of the Civic Society which it 
might have done, and which would have 
been to the distinct advantage of the 
Gltye 2 
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OUR SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This week’s small advertisements 
include a number of interesting announce- 
ments. 

An expert in reinforced concrete desires 
to combine with architects who specialise 
in that class of work. 

A draughtsman and estimating clerk is 
reauired for pricing ecclesiastical stone 
and marble work. 

An architect’s assistant is wanted by a 
firm in Great Portland Street. 

Wolverhampton Housing Committee 
require a qualified architectural assistant. 
Salary £300 per annum. 

A large quantity of steel rails, etc., 1s 
offered for sale by Messrs. T. W. Ward, 
Ltd., of Sheffield. 

Tenders are invited for housing 
schemes at Didcot and at Wingate and 
Thornley, co. Durham. 


BRITISH TIMBER TRADE 


CONFERENCE: 


Convened by the English Forestry 
Association, a conference of the British 
timber trade was held in Westminster to 
deveiop the use and consumption of 
native timber, and to call attention tothe 
valuable properties of English oak, 
beech, elm, and other hardwoods. 

The Chairman (Lord Selborne) said 
this was the first time that this country 
had a national forestry authority in 
existence. There was a time when these 
islands must have depended, practically 
exclusively, on home-grown timbers for 


all purposes. Why British oak should 
have been supplanted by Austrian, 
or Memel, oak had not yet been 


adequately explained. The explanation 
usually given was that foreign oaks were 
easier to work. Not only was there no oak 
in the world more capable of bearing 
strain than home-grown oak, but none was 
more beautiful in the grain when cut pro- 
perly. 

Mr. J. C. Calder, Controller of Timber, 
said that the great difficulty in the past 
had been marketing. Everything was 
wanted nowadays in a hurry, and they 
must ask the large merchants to stock 
English timbers in the same way as 
foreign timbers. Why should not there be 
sufficient stocks of graded English oak? 
There was room for both home and 
foreign trades. Unless competent com- 
mittees were formed between the associa- 
tion and the trade the chance of home- 
grown timber was remote. 

Lord Lovat, chairman of the Forest 
Authority, appealed to all interests to 
encourage native timber supples_ on 
account of the effect on forestry. Such 
timber had a bad as well as a good name 
owing to the timber being badly con- 
verted and to the fact that it was being 
used for unsuitable purposes. 

It was resolved to form a joint com- 
mittee of the timber trade and _ the 
Forestry Association. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging a vote 
of thanks, read a letter from Messrs. Mal- 
linson and Sons stating that, with the high 
prices ruling for Austrian and Russian 
wood, there was no doubt that British oak 
would come into its own. He knew a ship- 
builder who paid twice as much for Aus- 
trian oak, rather than use British, the 
only reason being, he believed, prejudice 
because the job of cutting was easier. 
They had to overcome that prejudice, and 
he hoped to renew the conference shortly 
and bring together gravers, merchants, 
and users. 


1919. 


PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES 


AND HOUSING. 
A deputation, organised by the 
Housing Committee of the Federa 
British Industries and the N 
Alliance of Employers and Employ: 
pointed out to the Minister of H, 
impossibility of public utility s 
undertaking building under the 
1919. 
Sir Algernon Firth (a vice-presi 
the Federation of British Industri 
chairman of the Joint Housing 
tee) submitted a statement, which 
that the present rate of progress 
satisfactory, and that few publi 
societies had proceeded with. buildin, 
Joint Committee suggested that if: 
vate capital invested im societies 
guaranteed some nominal retul 
4 per cent.—until rents were al 
rise to proper post-war economic leve 
was probable that many would a 
reasonable risk whatever might ha 
the end of that period. Under © 
rangement the Government wot 
save at least 2 per cent. than wou 
case if the houses were built by loc 
rities. In addition, public utility 
find at least one-fourth of the total 
the houses, and relieve the Exch 
that extent. Sir Algernon said 
Joint Committee put forward last 
an alternative proposal, that a block : 
should be given for every worki 
house built within one year. Mr. 
Vivian, of the Co-partnership 
would put forward a similar prop 
the Joint Committee approved of t 
Capt. R. L. Reiss, on behalf of 
den Cities and Town-planning As: 
said some fifty new societies 
registered by his Association this } 
addition to those existing before 
but very few had found it possible 
ceed. Numerous inquiries had 
ceived from employers, workpeop! 
co-operative societies, but in vi 
unsatisfactory terms the Associ 
discouraged these persons from 
societies. At a conference of public uti 
societies a proposal similar to that of I 
Algernon Firth had been anproved 
mously. He protested against the 1 
interest chargeable on loans to 
utility societies being raised to 6 
Mr. Henry Vivian vut forward! 
posal that the State subsidy s 
based on a grant of a definite sum 
cube, and not on a percentage of the 
of building. . 
Major Hoare reported that, al 
number of societies had started 
they had failed to obtain from t 
Works Loan Board the.money 
them under the Housing Act. 
these societies were stopping wor 
to lack of funds. — | 
Dr. Addison said he realised fully 
difficulties of societies under pr 
ditions, and promised to give cons 
to what had been said, as he wa: 
to secure the co-operation of every ag© 
for the provision of houses. 


—_—_-— 


COMING EVENT. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

The Concrete Institute, Denison ot 
Westminster, S.W.1. | Paper by 
R. Adams on “ The Use of Elliptic 
ing as a Primary Factor in Cont 
Architecture.’”’ Lantern _ slides 
shown. 7.30 p.m. 
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Fame and the Architect 


\NE hesitates to infringe the copyrights of Mr. 
Chesterton, who has taken out a patent in 
_ paradox; but it may be confidently asserted that 
in say of the average Londoner (to paraphrase the 
sse Ambassador’s remark about Mr. Gladstone), 
| he knows something of everything—except 
on.” The philosopher might find much food for 
tion in trying to account for this anomaly. But two 
ns, the reverse of recondite, present themselves: 
ondoner never looks up, and never asks questions. 
of all things in London its architecture is that 
which the citizen seems least instructed. It is 
1s that this should be so, but it is a fact, and men 
would blush to be thought ignorant of the painter 
picture or the writer of a book cheerfully acknow- 
utter ignorance as to the designer of a building. 
| the writer daringly, as hethenthought, offered toan 
writy in topography to lay a wager that if you asked 
irst dozen intelligent men you met to name the 
tect of a single building in London (with the possible 
tion of Wren in connection with St. Paul’s) they 
1 be unable to give you a correct answer. But this 
what drastic summing up of the mental condition of 
loners on this subject did not appear to our friend 
the paradox we confess it seemed to us, and he gave 
‘me instances in point which more than corroborated 
\ssumption. 
the eighteenth century a certain knowledge of archi- 
re was regarded as an integral part of the liberal 
ation of a gentleman, and, in consequence, not only 
che bulk of this class cognisant of the designers who 
worked before their day, and of those who were 
aring contemporaneously, but not a few notable men 
amateur architects themselves. It is only neces- 
‘to mention such names of those of Lord Pembroke, 
1 Burlington, Capt. Grey, and Athenian Stuart, to 
e this; and in London and the suburbs evidences of 
| knowledge in this direction still exist. To-day, 
ever, where will you find, not the amateur architect, 
h is perhaps just as well, but anyone who has even 
cademic understanding of the science or art (which 
will) ; nay, who exhibits the smallest interest in such 
xs? Size affects the imagination of that curious 
y, the so-called “ man in the street,” and if a structure 
lat large enough to catch his eye, then he seems 
y satisfied that he has got something for his money. 
‘superfluous to tell him that much of the best work of 
nt days to be seen in London is not necessarily on 
diose or elephantine proportions—he has never 
ted anything smaller. Some over-friendly critics 
‘called us an art-loving country, because, I suppose, 
lave given considerable sums for pictures and have 
t much vaster amounts on buildings. But we are 
' It is the small section of the community which has 
.tesponsible for both excursions into such patronage. 
average man recks little of either. 


2 


As it is with contemporary architecture, so it is with 
that of the past. Few people with the least trained eye 
to beauty of proportion can fail to admire the excellencies 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields (to take an instance); but 
how many know who designed it? Ask anyone who 
built Somerset House. You will receive the same reply 
that we once got from a man eminent in his own line, but 
who had never given a thought to such things. Why, 
only the other day a friend of ours confessed in the most 
complacent manner imaginable that he did not know who 
was the architect of the Houses of Parliament! 

One would not assert that a man cannot be an excellent 
member of the community, a tender husband, and a good 
father, without possessing such knowledge. The point 
is that if that same man was asked for information on 
the Law of Libel, or the Silver Question, or Home Rule, 
or Devolution, he would be able to put up a fairly decent 
barrage to your attacking question, or, if not, would at 
least make some excuse for his ignorance, and not smile 
cheerfully while freely admitting his inability to answer 
your conundrum satisfactorily. How, one may ask, can 
this apathy (for ignorance largely arises from it) be over- 
come? It is a large and complex question, ‘but one for 
which various solutions seem to present themselves. For 
instance, when a picture is exhibited in a public gallery 
the name of the artist is inscribed on the frame: when a 
piece of china is shown in a museum its provénance from 
Bow, or Chelsea, or Sévres, or where not, is indicated, 
and soon. ‘hus, the man of ordinary intelligence and 
observation gradually comes to know the general 
characteristics of various schools of painting and manu- 
factories of porcelain, and, even if he cannot exactly tell 
in certain cases the right painter or maker, he will hardly 
be likely to mistake a Rembrandt for a Reynolds, or a 
piece of Sévres for a Bow or Chelsea group. Why, 
then, should there not be exhibited on a prominent part 
of the chief buildings of London an indication of their 
designers’ names, and the dates of their erection, whether 
they came from the hand of Inigo Jones, or Wren, or 
from that of Bentley, or Butterfield, or Bodley ? 

One might well look forward to signed buildings just 
as one does to signed pictures or signed sculpture. On 
most public structures the only inscriptions are those 
which tell who opened them or under what mayoral @g7s 
they happened to be erected. This is not in itself a 
disadvantage, it perpetuates the date of a building, and 
it may conceivably impart certain information which 
time will make historic. But, after all, one of the most 
important pieces of information concerning an edifice 
(especially in these days when so little is generally known 
about our architects, past or present) is the name of the 
man who was responsible for its design and execution. 
As it is, there would almost seem to be a conspiracy of 
silence in this direction. The last person who is promi- 
nent at the inauguration of some new building is its 
architect ; the last name associated with it in its maturity 
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and old age is that of the creator at whose wand it took 
permanent form. a 

As we have before indicated, how different in this 
respect have been the fates of the architect and the 
pictorial artist! While the name of the former is known 
to but relatively few, that of the latter is not merely 
widely recognised, but has actually come to stand, so to 
speak, in competition with much of his own work. How 
often has it not happened that a picture has achieved 
fame, or, at any rate, the fame brought it by huge sums 
of money solely because it is the output of a painter who 
happens to have an auction-room fashion. Why, only 
the other day this was exemplified in a quite surprising 
manner. Among the Hamilton works of art was one of 
Romney’s achievements ; no one. we believe, would go so 
far as to say it was a chef-d’wuvre. There are critics who 
consider it, as a painting both in technique and com- 
position, second-rate. But it was Romney. Romney is 
in the fashion. Romney’s name is a household word. 
And so we get a record in picture prices. But supposing 
that that canvas had not been a Romney, what then? 
Would it, on its merits as a work of art, have commanded 
a tithe of the amount it fetched ? 

How different it is with the sister art. No one raises a 
voice if a fine building is threatened, because it is the 
work of a pre-eminent architect. Stay; yes, voices are 
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raised if it is known to have been by Wren— 
one designer who is recognised by the public. Peal 
are ready to deprecate the cemolition of an edific 
because it is sanctified by familiarity, not ibeca 
had its genesis from some fine constructive brain 
instance, would people pass laborious days in 
to the Press in a forlorn hope of saving some th 
landmark, simply because that landmark had 
genesis from the hand of Gibbs, or Flitcroft, or 
moor, or had owed its beauty to Barry, or Ben 
Bodley ? 
Architecture has been \called ‘the ‘Cinderella 
arts; but Cinderella had her apotheosis aft 
neglected novitiate. Architecture and its votarie 
to be in the nature of Cinderellas who are growing 
and if they do not revolt there will be no fairy god moth 
no pumpkin, no ball, and no effulgent prince to lead t 
into the blaze of emancipation. Schools of paintin 
and go—even the Futurist and the Cubist have: 
little day ; the names of the fashionable painter is |] 
on the lips of the fair shopper in Bond Street, or of | 
lounger in Piccadilly, but who of all these whisper th) 
of the architect in vogue; who knows what z. | 
designed any more than it is known who desigi 
desolate Tadmor or Nineveh, whose glory is but a nan 
E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


Notes and 


The Prime Minister and the Building Industry. 


N his speech to the Building Trades Industrial Council 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, on December 10, 
the Prime Minister was not deserted by his cus- 

tomary optimism. Few builders will shareit. Take, for 
instance, the passage in which he stated that a consider- 
able stock of building materials—bricks, timber, slates, 
cement—had |been supplied by the Government at net 
cost, and “now that we have got over that temporary 
difficulty” Government control of materials is to be 
withdrawn, possibly at the beginning of the New Year. 
It will be news to most builders that “we have got over 
that temporary difficulty.” This airy assumption of 
conquest is hugely discounted in letters that builders have 
sent to the Press. They complain that, though materials 
may be as plentiful as the Prime Minister states, and 
though the Government, having made a formidable 
corner in them, is now claiming credit both for holding 
them up and for releasing them, it is almost impossible 
to obtain delivery of the goods. Rather adroitly, but 
not at all convincingly, the Prime Minister attempted to 
throw a large share of the blame on the builders them- 
selves. Railway trucks loaded with bricks are, it 
seems, detained on sidings in the character of ware- 
houses on wheels! Builders, whose most pressing need 
is bricks, are, of all the possible perpetrators of this 
crime, the least likely to commit it wilfully. In any case, 
the side-tracking of a few bricks is a mere trifle com- 
pared with the complete failure “to deliver the goods” 
with respect to national housing. This failure the Prime 
Minister did not explain at all felicitously. He rode away 
from it with facetious observations on the capacity of 
Governments for accepting blame, and on the share that 
belonged to the builders, and this reply to Mr. Anderson, 
a South Wales master-builder, who said that if the 
builders had ‘been consulted earlier much of the delay 
would have been avoided, did not fairly meet the accusa- 
tion that their co-operation had been sought at the 
eleventh hour. The Prime Minister’s complete 
repudiation on behalf of the Government of the odious 
and utterly false charge of profiteering that had been 
brought against it was welcome though belated; but his 
proposals with respect to the dilution of labour, the 
abbreviation of the term of apprenticeship, and other 
industrial expedients, will require very careful steering if 
trouble is to be avoided. 


Comments 


A National Housing Campaign. 


If Government does not immediately throw off | 
lethargy, the honour of building “houses for hero’ 
will be snatched out of its palsied hands. A Natic! 
Housing Campaign Committee that leads off with a 13 
solution of the financial problem must at once pre’ 
against a Government stupefied by the appalling array; 
figures on its slate. Mr. A. G. Westacott, whose sche 
the Campaign Committee is promoting, believes he 1 
show how the sum can be done. Private enterprise i; 
provide all the capital needed for building, but two-th! 
of the excess cost is to be regarded as a loan to the Ste 
which will issue housing bonds bearing interest at five: 
cent. and repayable at par at the end of twenty ye 
A “campaign” is necessary, it would seem, to expil 
the scheme and raise the money for it—largely, 11 
hoped, among the classes for whom the houses are td 
built. This campaign, if conducted with energy | 
wisdom, cannot fail to be educational, whether o 
succeeds as a housing scheme. It should imb 
workers with a stronger sense of their responsib 
citizens, and, in particular, should encourage in thei 
habit of self-reliance to match and counteract their gr¥ 
ing tendency to self-assertion. To increase among tl 
the proportion of property-owners is to stabilise ) 
less firmly a section of the community that just 
sadly in need of some sort of steadying influen 
restrain it from mischief. i 


The Suspension of R.1 B.A. By-laws. 


Very properly, the suspension of the R.I.B.A. by 
continues to excite much interest. and, as our sole ‘ 
is to see the matter thoroughly discussed, we weic# 


=o 


the correspondence upon it which has reached us, a 
are equally glad to offer it hospitality, whether it bet 
or against any views on the matter which we may IV 
hapvened to express. In particular we appreciate! 
courteous and reasonable tone of the letter fro 
Fredk. R. Hiorns, which appears in the correspone 
columns of the present issue. His statement of th 
for the operation of the balloting by-laws is the 
temperate of any we have yet seen. As a f 
defence of 'blackballing it could hardly be bettered. 
it is but little more than that, and it wears rathel 
where it confesses impatience at “seeing perfectly # 
views which may happen to be in opposition to the 0 7 


i. 


. designated as lacking in breadth and statesmanlike 
tties.” If that is what is the matter with them, why 
dnot that charge be frankly made? It is not enough 
, merely sane; one should also be careful lest too 
1, sanity curdle the milk of human kindness. Our 
, is—and let it be quite clearly understood that it is 
idependent and not an official view—that, as we 
jwhen first dealing with the matter, the members 
| perfectly within their rights in demanding a ballot, 
did not show much generosity in exercising those 
ss. Surely there are times when it is wise and kindly 
+0 insist on the fulfilment of every jot and tittle of the 
- Jetter of the law; and it seems to us that such an 
(sion arose on the proposal to open wide the doors to 
sicemen. It seemed ungracious to oppose so humane 
svision, and to express this opinion as the Council 
-vas not to “ put a sinister construction on the motives 
ern of objectors to the Council’s proposals.”’ 


/ 


tever may have been said in the heat of debate, it is 
jn that no sinister imputation was really intended, 


What is 
y regrettable is that the minority should have laid 


: 


ie stand a moment’s calm examination. 


4 open to “ sinister construction ’’—should have taken 
purse that put it in a false position on a matter in 
hh misconstruction is so fatally easy. 

Dissension and the Remedy. 

‘ae assumption of “ sinister motives” on either side in 
i controversy cannot be allowed. Fellows and 
jciates alike are members of a profession than 
bh none is richer in dignity, and none more 
surable; consequently no section of it can 
‘ibly entertain the slightest suspicion that any 
t section of it is actuated by “simster 
¢ves” or intentions. If this business of the 
yaws has been a thought too hotly contested, the heat 
4 be put down to excess of mental vigour, a fault that 
Hal “leans to virtue’s side.” Yet one could wish 
1 so much energy should not be allowed to run to 
<ve in domestic bickerings. There is much to do to 
) oidate the profession, to give it the unity that 1s 
jntial to strength and influence, and we are sure that 
J respective parties to the present little difference of 
rion do not for a moment contemplate its growth to 


ers os of a dispute. We could wish, however, 
| provinces, members and non-members of the pro- 
\ 
1 
7 


er; and we believe that this result would be achieved 
irge measure if the scheme projected by the President 
l unhappily abandoned through his ill-health) of ar- 
zing a series of meetings, friendly, informal, sociable, 
"1 the allied societies had been carried out. 


seniors and juniors, London members and those in 
oma organiations, understood each other much 


Wooden Railway Platforms. 


‘hat there should exist wooden platforms on even 
2 earlier constructed sections” of a tube railway is a 
-class scandal. It is not as if the tube system were an 
‘ient institution, inaugurated before the discovery of 
(flammable materials and fire-resisting methods of 
(struction. Less, no doubt, was known about these 
@urces then than is known now; but some of them 
4sted—cement could not have been scarce in 1891, 
the City and South London tube was built—and it 
sistonishing that nobody insisted on their use in a 
i ation in which the utmost precaution against fire is an 
erative obligation. A question on the subject was 
ved in the House of Commons last week, and in reply 
tras stated that the tunnel of the tube railway con- 
1ed is about to be enlarged, when the little matter of 
! wooden platforms will receive attention. They should 
1 be allowed to exist another week, even where the 
{ion is at no great depth from the surface ; for even the 
Motest possibility of a fire at a tube station fills the 
iid with horror. We may be thankful, however, that 
I stout planks of an ordinary platform do not easily 
@e fire, while wood-block floors are stubbornly fire- 
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resistant. Nevertheless, all woodwork, of whatsover 
kind, should be rigorously excluded from tube stations. 


Sir Aston Webb and St. Mary Abchurch. 

To travel as far east as the Mansion House is no new 
experience for Sir Aston Webb, whose fine restoration 
work at the church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great must 
have taken him thither many a time and oft. As eminent 
architect and as President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Aston had a double claim to a hearing when he spoke at 
the Mansion House last week with the object of rousing 
City men to a sympathetic interest in the plight of one of 
Wren’s churches. He had, he said, examined the roof- 
timbers of the church of St. Mary Abchurch, off Cannon 
Street, and found them in a dangerous condition. They 
had become so warped as to have shifted from their 
bearings, and Sir Aston estimated that the cost of repair- 
ing the damage would be about £5,000, a figure which 
happens to coincide with the sum for which, in 1080, 
Wren undertook to build the church, which is one of the 
least impressive of his designs. Its interior, however, is 
decorated with carvings by Gibbons and paintings by 
Thornhill, while the dome is of masterly construction. 


Discovery of Roman Remains at Ham Hill. 

Ham Hill, the seat of the famous stone quarries, has 
been long known as the site of an important Roman 
settlement, and its distinction in this respect has been 
enhanced by the discovery of the foundations of a 
Roman villa. A district called Stanchester, in the parish 
of Stoke-under-Ham, had been for many years sus- 
pected of concealing Roman remains, but all efforts to 
discover any within that area were unsuccessful. 
Recently, however, Stanchester came under cultivation 
for the first time for thirty years or so, and the plough 
turned up fragments of Roman tiles, pottery, etc. Then 
ensued a trying time for the antiquarian, who had to 
wait many weary months—from seedtime to harvest— 
before excavation was allowed. Soon after operations 
were begun, digging disclosed the well-preserved 
foundations of a Roman villa. a concrete floor with 
numerous tessere scattered over it, portions of supposed 
roofing tiles of several shapes, fragments of painted wall- 
plaster, and other evidences of the existence of a 
dwelling of considerable size and importance. 


Our Edition de Luxe 

N producing this year’s Edition de Luxe, which we 

shall publish next week, our aim has been to make 

it not only architecturally attractive, but also 
extremely useful. It will contain sixty-eight pages of 
special articles, all profusely illustrated, and a variety of 
topical subjects, including the following: “The Design 
and Construction of Industrial Premises,” by A. Alban H. 
Scott, M.S.A.: “The Industrial Village of Dormans- 
town, Redcar, Yorks” (designed by Adshead, Ramsey, 
and Abercrombie) ; “Rapid and Economical Methods of 
House Building,” by Clough Williams-Ellis, Oswald P. 
Milne, F.R.I.B.A., and others. Many important build- 
ings of the year will be illustrated, including Wallasey 
Town Hall, The School of Oriental Studies, London, 
etc. ; and several new schemes of building and reconstruc- 
tion will be shown, including the new premises for 
Messrs. Dickins and Jones, Ltd., in Regent Street, a 
ereat new office block in Moorgate Street, new premises 
for Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox in Farringdon Street, 
etc. Major Barnes, M.P.. F.R.I.B.A., hasa thoughtful 
Sticke om cine: future; and Mra ty J. Birnstingl 
reviews the year’s housing progress (illustrated by an 
interesting chart reproduced by special permission of the 
Ministry of Health). In addition to a useful summary 
of the principal events of the year there will be a variety 
of informative articles on matters of practical interest 
euch as “ Labour-saving Domestic Equipment,” “ Central 
Heating,” by Ambrose W. Cofhn, M.I1.H.V.E., etc. As 
this issue is bound to go out of print soon after publica- 
tion, readers should order their copies at once. 
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Architectural Causerie 


HEN Louis the Fourteenth invited Bernini to 
France, Poussin was happy to go, nay to escape. 
Bernini had during his stay in Paris five louis a 
day, five thousand crowns as a present, a pension of two 
thousand for himself, and five hundred for his son. The 
designs he made for the Louvre, however, copies of 
which are on the walls above my head, were never 
executed. Lord Burlington had a pretty taste in satire. 
When consulted by the citizens on the selection of a 
proper person to carve the boasted surface of the pedi- 
ment of the Mansion House, his lordship replied, “ Any- 
body could do well enough for such a building.” ‘The 
name of the original designer of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, is preserved by Hearne, who, in his preface 
to the “History of Glastonbury,” says: “All that see 
King’s College in Cambridge are struck with admiration, 
and most desirous of knowing the designer’s name. Yet 
few can tell it.” It is now known that one Cloos, father of 
Nicholas Cloos, one of the first Fellows of that college, 
and afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, was the designer. 
There is a tale to the effect that Sir Christopher Wren paid 
a yearly visit to survey the roof of the chapel of King’s 
College. He is credited with having said, “If anyone 
will show me where te place the first stone I will engage 
to build such another.” Luckily none could point out 
a-cite: 

When Sir Robert Taylor was looking after the Bank 
of England he received instructions from the Directors to 
remedy an inconvenience to which the large doors of the 
building were liable, as they could not be opened or shut 
without extreme difficulty and delay. The artist, 
judging that taking off the hinges upon which they turned 
and making them advance and retire by means of a wind- 
‘ass, would obviate the difficulty, gave directions for the 
immediate execution of the plan. It was soon completed, 
and the doors moved to meet each other with great 
facility, and were perfectly closed; but the windlass, and 
the man who worked it, being stationed withinside, he 
was obliged to open the door again to let himself out. 
Sir Robert then thought of a small wicket in one of the 


large doors. 


Most designers like to act the parts of producer and 
patron at least once in their lives, if only to teach their 
clents a lesson. On occasion they give the creations of 
their minds without thought of fee or remuneration. It 
is recorded that Giacomo Amiconi, a painter contem- 
porary with Hogarth, was employed to paint the walls 
of a staircase at Lord Tankerville’s in St. James’s 
Square, long since destroyed. The artist’s work repre- 
sented stories of Achilles, Telemachus, and Tiresias. 
When his lordship asked the painter for the account he 
produced his bills for workmen’s labour, scaffolding, etc., 
amounting to ninety pounds, and asked no more, content, 
he said, with the opportunity of showing what he could 
do. The peer gave him £200 more. Amiconi then was 
employed on the staircase at Powis House in Great 
Ormond Street, which he treated with the story of Holo- 
fernes, but with the fault of bestowing Roman dresses on 
the personages. It is recorded of the portico which 
Inigo Jones added to the old fabric of St. Paul’s that 
Lord Burlington was so strongly impressed with its 
beauty that when the present one was unveiled by the 
removal of the scaffolding, he remarked, “When the 
Jews saw the second temple they reflected on the beauty 
of the first, and could not refrain from tears.” 


* * ” * 


A designer of buildings on a sketching tour some tinie 
before the close of the eighteenth century, when this 
country was beginning its struggle with Bonaparte, came 
across a ‘brick-built mill-house on the banks of a river. 
It was at the time of the enforcement of the window ‘ax. 
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The artist made a sketch of the outline of th 
and was proceeding to space the windows, wh 
miller approached with a stout oaken towel. 
“What are you doing, Mr. Gentleman?” 
“Making a drawing of your mill.” i 
“Making a drawing, to be sure; my old milli 
thing to take. No, no, your business here is 
my windows, and see whether I ben’t underch 
the number. Come, sir, off directly, and don 
catch you here again, or I will give you a dres 
this” (flourishing his staff). . 


* 3 % * 


The period of the threatened invasion of En 
the French was a sad time for the artists of En 
search of subjects, more especially those who tou 
coasts. To be caught taking even a sketch of 
pig-sty was enough, in some instances, to get 
carried before a magistrate as a French spy, eng 
stealing plans of all the points of the country; and; 
magistrates were not in all parts much more imag 
than the rustics they controlled, it happened more 
once that professional ardour was sent to ¢ 
within the walls of the village cages we encounte 
of-the-way parts to this day. Capability Brows 
landscape gardener, having remarked in his nei 
hood a ruinous cottage, where the lines came in 
painter could wish, and admitted a fine cont 
chiaro-scuro, he resolved to make a drawing of it 
he was at work an old woman came out, and, dropping 
very low curtsey, said, “I am very glad your honours 
come to look at 1c yourself ; I have told the steward ov: 
and over again that the house would fall down about 17 
ears, but he did not mind me. I hope your honour wl 
order it to be done soon.” | 

* 3 % * 


ibe 
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The search after the unusual in design has occupil 
the attention of all devisers of buildings for the past fc 
hundred years. During the early years of the Itali 
Renaissance many fruitless attempts were made, and 
the reign of Louis Quatorze the fancy reached Franc 
later on the mania attacked English artists. In | 
a sixth order, absolutely new in all its parts, mou 
and ornaments, was reported to have been invented ” 
Peter de la Roche, who adopted the crest of the Prince} 
Wales, a group of three ostrich feathers, to adorn 
capital of the new order. De la Roche, describing } 
wonderful invention, says, “I adorn the capital 
new order, and from the beauteous and graceful d 
of the nodding plumes, from their enlarged size an 
projections, they must, when thus applied, rank f 
above the Corinthian.” We are further told that tl 
order was absolutely new in all its parts, and that it mu 
eventually supersede the Corinthian, as it only requir! 
the sanction of antiquity to make in generally ade 
and, says De la Roche, when my order shall be 
after found among the ruins of palaces and of cities 
effects of contemporary jealousy having subsided 
wil posterity give the honour due to my invention. 

* * * * 


Of something of this kind was Emlyn’s odd ao 
tion of a new order, which, among other absurdities. Ws 
a single column at the bottom, and two at the to 

forked elm. This inventor published a folio upon } 
new order, dedicated it to George the Third, in who 
service he was at one time at Windsor. Batty Langl 
also invented the five orders of Gothic, the Tusc# 
Gothic, the Doric Gothic, the Ionic Gothic, 
Corinthian Gothic, and the Composite Gothic, all 
which absurdities had to be swept into the rubbish he 
by Rickman and Pugin. So far from a new order bei 
invented, not even a new member or moulding has bet 
successfully added to the forms honoured by generatio> 
of artists. | ABO. 
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First premiated design. M. Joe Smolderen, Architect, M. Dupont, Sculp‘or. 


: Photos: Topical. 
Second premiated design, Thomas S, Tait, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. W. Reid Dick, Sculptor, 


ODELS OF DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED ZEEBRUGGE MEMORIAL, NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE R.I.B.A. GALLERIES. 


MeeerNEY PERKS, F.RIB.A., F.5.A., 
delivered a lecture on London Town-Planning in 
10606 at the fourth general meeting of the 

.B.A., held on December 15, with Mr. Guy Dawber 
the chair. Mr. Perks said that after the Great Fire 
ire was keen competition to be first in the field in 
}mitting schemes for the rebuilding of the City, but 
Jen was ahead of all his rivals. Wren’s three plans 
tre all shown by lantern views, and the lecturer 
i that Wren dealt with the problem in a drastic 
nner: he swept away the entire City within the fire 
indary, and, regarding it as a vacant site, he started 
= a town-planning scheme. Mr. Perks emphasised 
' fact that in these schemes Wren had allowed for only 
very small St. Paul’s. The basis of Wren’s plan was 
|. formation of two wide roads from the east, one from 
ladenhall Street in the direction of Aldgate and one 
i'm the neighbourhood of the Tower; they met at 
| dgate, and St. Paul’s Cathedral was in the acute angle 
the junction—it would have occupied quite a small 
‘tion of the present site. Apparently Wren was willing 
-sacrifice a large cathedral for his angular scheme, for 
S Paul’s Cathedral would only have had about the same 
‘a as the Mansion House—had a large cathedral been 
it then the road plan was impossible. It all shows a 
- and even if the scheme had been approved the 
| 


estion of a large cathedral must have arisen and pre- 
ated the development of the idea. The plan struck 
2 as the first effort of a great man rushed out in a few 
ys; it could not possibly have had careful considera- 
fer 

To-day, remarked Mr. Perks, we get no direct view of 
' Paul’s from the east, nor was provision for such a 
.W made in any of Wren’s plans. There were other 
ects in Wren’s plans ; with few exceptions none of the 
oss streets were at right-angles to the main thorough- 
fes, and all churchyards, gardens, and unnecessary 
sancies were to be placed out of the town. Had the 
if been carried out parochial and ward boundaries 
vuld have disappeared, some of them having existed 
ce Norman times. Eighty-six churches had been 
stroyed or severely damaged, but Wren proposed to 
erect only seventeen, and made no provision to rebuild 
{: six chapels destroyed. When Wren’s proposals were 
samined the first thing to strike one was his absolute 
regard of the old streets. Not one single old 
tmoughfare remained, a little St. Paul’s occupied part 
le site of the present cathedral, the Guildhall and the 
yal Exchange would both have had different. sites. 
hong others, the following old buildings would have 
eed: The Guildhall, with its magnificent crypt ; 
ts Crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow; Merchant Taylors’ Hall; 
Alphage, London Wall; every old church in the City 
thin the fire area; many of them, although partly 
‘stroyed by the Great Fire, still retain small portions 
{the medizeval buildings ; and also certain portions of 
tt Halls of City Companies. Except in the case of St. 
‘ul’s no attempt was made to place a new church on an 
tient site, and every little green spot would have 
appeared, and the City would have been one of bricks 
1 mortar. If Wren’s scheme had been carried out 
a an interesting place the City of London would be 

ay. 

Nhoever it was who carried out the restoration of the 
ildhall, said Mr. Perks, the treatment was very 
lsatisfactory ; the designer had no knowledge of Gothic 
hitecture, or he had a profound contempt for it, or he 
Nuld not have acted as he did. The old Gothic roof fell 
t half the floor collapsed, and with it some fine vaulting. 
€ architect who restored the building made no attempt 
teplace the roof with a structure similar to the old. 
levelled up the walls, built hideous circular-headed 
tdows, and erected a low-pitched roof with a flat 
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ceiling. This was in keeping with the idea of rebuilding 
the premises, if regarded as a temporary expedient : and 
the same with the west portion of the Crypt. All the 
stones were on the site, the vaulting was simple, but the 
architect built what were usually called a series of rail- 
way arches in brick, using the old Gothic stonework, 
binding it in with the ‘bricks or using it as rubbish to fill 
in the spandrils of the vaulting, and it was there to-day ; 
the vaulting was just the same as an ordinary coal-cellar 
under a London street. 

Hooke’s plan for London had often been referred to, 
but could not'be found. During a search at the Bodleian 
Mr. Perks came across a Dutch view of the Fire of 
London by Marcus W. Doornich, of Vygendam. In the 
corner there was a plan for the rebuilding of London, 
and it was quite possible that this was Hooke’s, for in 
Waller’s life of Hooke we read “ all the chief streets from 
Leadenhall corner to Newgate, and the like, to be in an 
exact straight line and all the other cross streets turning 
out of them at right angles.” 

Mr. Perks dealt with the assumption that Wren’s town.. 
planning scheme was not carried out because of the 
opposition of the Aldermen and the City, the plan having 
been “unhappily defeated by Faction,” as Gwynn 
said. In the lecturer’s view, however, the scheme was 
rejected by the King’s advisers because it was a gigantic 
Utopian proposal. Four hundred streets, numbering 
13,200 houses, had been burnt down, and, say, 66,000 
people were homeless. No doubt parts of the walls 
remained, and there was subsequently little difficulty in 
marking the boundaries of the properties. On the old sites 
the people could get back very soon—some properties 
were certified early in the following spring; but Wren 
wanted to “scrap” all the old streets and to form new 
roads of a length of over twenty-one miles; the roads 
were to be runthrough the remains of houses and churches 
only partly destroyed. and which, of course, would have 
had to be razed to the ground. Then he would have had 
to fill up old basements and cellars and form foundations 
for his new roads and then make the roads; the old supply 
pipes for water would have been useless, a considerable 
portion of St. Paul’s Cathedral would have had to be 
removed, as it would have blocked up his two main 
thoroughfares. It was, indeed, a colossal scheme, and it 
would have taken years to carry out, and the cost would 
have been enormous; and in the meantime the people 
would have been homeless, and the trade of the City 
would have been stagnant, for until the new roads were 
made, no warehouses or business premises could be 
erected. No wonder the King’s advisers came to a quick 
decision and rejected the idea. The lecturer briefly 
dealt with other schemes for rebuilding London after the 
Great Fire. Perhaps the most interesting were those of 
Evelyn, who planned a road affording a fine view of St. 
Paul’s from the east end. , 

Professor Adshead opened the discussion by moving 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Perks, and devoted himself to a 
vindication of Wren’s plan, particularly in view of the 
ert SNe poverty of European town-planning of the 
period. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Sir Banister 
Fletcher, prefaced with a gentle avowal of having for 
some years earned a few “ modest fees”? working in the 
shadow of St. Paul’s. This speech also, was an open 
championship of Wren, pointing out that, whatever hav- 
pened to his plan, Wren’s work went far towards making 
London one of the greatest cities of the world. Sir 
Banister extenuated the mixing of styles in the rebuilding 
of the Guildhall, by the plea that any architect of the 
period would have done it. 

Mr. Woodward, Professor Richardson, and Mr. Kettle 
contributed to the discussion, at the close of which the 
vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 


Acoustics of Churches: 
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Choral Music 


By He BAGENAL, A.R.1.B.A. 


LARGE church or cathedral which has to serve as 
an auditorium for choral music and for organ solos, 
as well as for the voice of a popular preacher, 

presents an extreme case of the chief difficulty in all 
remedial measures for existing buildings—namely, the 
fact that owing to gross ignorance of acoustics the fulfil- 
ment of quite opposite requirements is looked for in the 
same building, whether secular or religious. In secular 
buildings the Albert Hall is an extreme case. If that 
vexatious auditorium could be made to distribute a single 
speaking voice with accuracy it would no longer be suit- 
able to the Leeds Philharmonic Choir, and vice versa. 
In order to provide sufficient accommodation to thou- 
sands of listeners to a single speaker a large auditorrum 
must have quite definite properties both of shape and 
material, which, however cleverly they are treated, will 
render it inevitably different from the accepted architec: 
tural standard of a fine interior. That is to say, it will 
be both unfit for the delivery of choral music to a full 
audience, and will also be uninspiring to the eye. 

Now the nation has in its cathedrals something more 
practical than mausoleums ; it has, if it cares to use them, 
the auditoria for choral concerts capable of accommo- 
dating huge numbers. Let us examine the problem 
from such a standpoint. First of all it is not unnatural 
to associate fine forms with fine sounds; but, on the con- 
trary, great music requires a great auditorium. Let any 
man with a trained eye ask himself what irritation he has 
not suffered at the Queen’s Hall during a good concert. 
Then let him go to Westminster Cathedral and hear the 
simplest chorale between Bentley’s walls and compare 
the total esthetic effect in each case. The stalwart 
musician is likely to assert that it is all one to him, but, 
in any case, it is not for architects to assume indifference. 
The navé or chancel of a cathedral will afford accommo- 
dation, and at least will not irritate the senses. It can 
supply the audience with what the audience requires. 
But how does the church itself fulfil the more important 
requirements of the practice of choral music. The answer 
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is that the satisfyimg cf these requirements in a giy 
church depends on its reverberation, which can now 
analysed and modified. a 
To understand the problem rightly it must be reme 
bered that from the fourth century down to the sixteer; 
and including the culminating period of polyphonie my 
the church was the chief auditorium for music, since ‘ 
chief music was church music. This fact seems t6 he: 
a wide implication not uninteresting either to music | 
architecture. Either the church forms of the Mide 
Ages were altered to the acoustical needs of chure me 
or else the schools of music developang through yari§ 
phases were adapted to meet the acoustics of the en 
form church. For many reasons the latter must hie 
been the case. Little enough reliable information; 
accessible on the history of medizeval music, but tlt 
little is generally connected with the name of some gr} 
church. Such names, to choose from many, afe | 
Ambrogio at Milan, St. Mark’s at Venice, the ¢ 
basilica of Peter at Rome, the cathedrals of A 
Mayence, Treves Soissons, Dijon, Sens, Orleans, <¢ 
later the Chapels Royal in England and France, and ¢ 
Papal chapels at Rome. The close connection betwit 
music and Church Liturgy, and therefore between mic 
and the Church auditorium, is so illustrated to-day in § 
practice of intoning. Im a large church intoning} 
reciting is less a matter of choice than of necessity aris, 
out of the reverberation. According to some authorits 
the first Christian notationof music was employed tono} 
to the priest the inflections and modulations requit 
in the reciting of Gospel, Epistle, and Psalms. Throi 
all Gregorian music this “reciting” note continued« 
have a definite function. It was, in fact, the dominan) 
keynote in each mode, and therefore formed a dit 
link between the music performed and the reverberati 
of the church auditorium. . | 
On the introduction of opera in the seventeenth «1 
tury, after what is called the monodic revolution, conct 
room conditions began to affect choral composition. 1 
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.a mistake to think that church conditions were 
inated since Bach and a whole series of Kapell- 
.sters continued to write Lutheran masses for their 
y choirs in their own churches, and to use in some 
ys the Gregorian chants. The difference that con- 
~g acoustics is a difference in degree rather than in 
il, the degree of reverberation of the auditorium. In 
tr words, what degree of reverberation is permissible 
average choral needs, and can the reverberation of a 
in church be reduced to the required number of 
snds? The answer is that, whereas it is practically 
rossible to make St. Paul’s or the Abbey suitable for 
1 speaking voice it 1s not at all impossible to reduce the 
rent reverberation of respectively twelve seconds and 
wit seconds recognised by organists to three seconds 
iable for an average sacred choral work. Sabine’s 
» that the time of reverberation in any building varies 
i ctly as the air volume, and inversely as the amount of 
jid absorbing material within it—holds for any audi- 
yam, and has already been applied to churches in 
erica. No one will deny that many choral composi- 
<s having sharp tempo effects and staccato passages 
» always need the good concert-room auditorium such 
s abine and McKim’s new concert room at Boston, with 
everberation not longer than 2.3 seconds. But the 
sention here is that many works, both popular and 
=yndite, could be as well performed in a large church as 
vhe large ugly and ill-designed concert-room, and if 
).sures were employed for reducing the reverberation 
11e church to a suitable average figure, it would exceed 
1concert room in efficiency, both for choir and 
Lience. 


It is a mistake to think that accurate fugal effects are 
impossible to achieve in church with a modern choir. 
Mr. Terry at Westminster Cathedral, with a reverbera- 
tion of 4.5 seconds to contend with, and rendering the 
most elaborate polyphony, can sufficiently demonstrate 
that. In the matter of tonal effects churches are often 
put to an anomalous use. Churches are used increasingly 
as auditoria for “lunch-hour organ recitals.” These are 
excellent institutions, but the programme usually consists 
of one or two fugues only, and the remaining iterns but 
transcriptions from modern composers and from modern 
works of all kinds. The reason of this may possibly be 
that by the use of certain stops the tonal effects so dear to 
modern writers can be very pleasantly rendered by an 
organ ina large church. The effects of a full reverbera- 
tion to enhance tone is noticeable, but the real music 
lover would not place such an advantage above accuracy 
of counterpoint. 

A compromise must be arrived at whereby public 
choirs, rehearsing in the church where they are to per- 
form, can attain to contrapuntal accuracy, and deliver 
the same accuracy to the audience without destroying 
the characterist’c tone effects of a church. The science 
of acoustics as applied to auditoria renders an attempt in 
this direction now possible. The tradition of church 
singing on the grand scale has been largely lost in 
Protestant England, but could be recovered by music 
lovers banded together in public choirs making use of the 
cathedrals. If the tradition could be recovered our great 
Elizabethan composers might then be discovered linking 
the Catholic and Anglican genius in forms of art above 
controversy, and using architecture as a common home. 


The Plates 


Barry Garden Suburo, 

HE building of this suburb for the Welsh Town- 
planning and Housing Trust, Ltd., was begun 
_ during the war, in September, 1915, and .com- 
| ed in September, 1917. The site is a very fine one, 
coining the town and docks at Barry on high ground 
eveen two public parks and running down to the cliffs 
tve the Pebble Beach on the Bristol Channel. The 
1 out plan shows the fifty-two houses already built, 
t the after-war extension. This is only a portion of 
tstate of 170 acres. The houses built comprise eleven 
yes, the smallest having living-room, © parlour, 
celery, downstairs bathroom and three bedrooms; 
| mext size, living-room, parlour, — scullery, 
e bedrooms and bath and w.c. upstairs; and two 
«ses of the largest type have four ‘bedrooms. The 
verials used were II in. cavity walls (covered with two 
cs of cement rendering), sash windows, and Welsh 
ie roofs. The cement face was finished in several 
éeties of scoring, and colour-washed cream and buff. 
_» roads have 18 ft. carriageways, two 5 ft. paths, and 
_. grass margins. The building cost of the houses 
azed from £240 to £350 per house. The tenants are 

tcipally railwaymen and coal-trimmers. 


| The Zeebrugge Memorial Designs. 

.n exhibition of the designs for a memorial to com- 
1norate the storming of Zeebrugge was opened in the 
éeries of the R.I.B.A. last week. In this issue we 
I'trate the models which have been awarded first and 
smd prizes. The competition was promoted by the 
‘;lo-Belgian Union, whose desire was to erect a 
lnorial commemorating the glory of the action rather 
1a monument of mourning for the men who gave 
t lives in carrying it out. The obelisk form is 
‘pted in both the designs shown—probably with more 
Jnty in that of Messrs. Tait and Dick. In the winning 

| 


pture sroups are a little too realistically agitated. 


ip this feature is somewhat attenuated, and the 
. 
| 


Obelisk, to be constructed in bronze, will be crowned 


\ 


Described 


by a figure of St. George. The basin is limited on three 
sides by steps, and provision is made on the rear wall for 
tablets, on which the names of the battleships which 
took part in the action will be written. The exhibition 
will be open to the public free of charge until Wednes- 
day, December 24. Subscriptions are invited to defray 
the cost of erecting the memorial. 


Design for a University Assembly Hall. 
This design is a typical example of the scholarly work 
that is being turned out by students of Liverpool School 
of Architecture under the able direction of Professor 


Cari okenlty: 
Buildings for Small Holdings. 

A very valuable manual on the design, construction, 
and equipment of small holdings has been lately issued 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, a summary 
of its contents being given in a later part of this issue. 
It is full of practical information and useful plans, the 
illustrations which we reproduce of a cow-house and 
small fruit store being characteristic examples. In 
view of the great development of the small holdings 
movement throughout the country, this manual should 
prove invaluable as a guide to architects, who no doubt 
will become more and more concerned with this class of 


work. : : 
Business Premises, Gosport. 


This building has been erected for the Gosport Gas 
and Coke Company from the designs of Mr. H. Austen 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A. The elevation is a fine piece of com- 
position in an essentially modern manner, strong piers 
and wide arches at the lower level contrasting effectively 
with the closer-knit upper storey. On either side a 
feature is made of a small arched opening with a rusti- 
cated treatment, having a balcony above with French 
casement doors, which are emphasised by a well-moulded 
surround and a small pediment supported on graceful 
consoles at the cornice level. A deep parapet adds a 
good finish to the stonework, which shows well against 
a hipped roof of tiles. 


D 
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Concise Costing for Housing. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—In your issue of December 3 
your cotrespondents raise several interest- 
ing points on the above subject upon which 
I should like to comment. 

“A.R.I.B.A.” focusses attention on the 
fact that numerous and elaborate calcula- 
tions have to be made by the builder after 
the quantities are prepared. This is not 
so generally understood as might be sup- 
posed, and, as far as I am aware, there is 
no book which gives the data in a prac- 
tical form. This is remarkable in view of 
the importance of the subject. Before em- 
barking on my system I carried out investi- 
gations and made and compiled hundreds 
of these necessary calculations, which in all 
cases I have reduced to decimals to facili- 
tate working, and to avoid any onerous 
calculations after the following manner: 

Common Brickwork.—Laid 11 courses to 
3 ft. oin. = 11 X 4 X 2 = 88 bricks, and 
adding 2 bricks for waste = go bricks per 
supl. yd., 1 brick length in thickness = 90 
+ 1000 = .o9 of a thousand. Therefore, 
(...No.) yds. supl. 3 brick thick thous 
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In raising the question as to how I deal 
with day-work items “County Architect ”’ 
will no doubt have noticed the resemblance 
of my system to that of the method by 
which builders make out their day-work 
accounts: they charge for materials on the 
basis on which they are purchased, and 
labour is charged at the rate per hour. 
The system which I have propounded 
obviates by its very method day-work 
items, but in exceptional cases an analo- 
gous price which would apply would very 
likely to be found in the schedule of prizes. 
Those who have had experience in the 
adjustment of day-work items under ordi- 
nary conditions have probably encoun- 
tered many difficulties, owing to the fact 
that day-work items are calculated in a 
different way and upon a different basis to 
those given in the bills of quantities 
(schedule of prices). Again, these are 
charged at the rates given in the Fede- 
rated Builders’ price-list for day work, and 
may or may not be analogous with the 
schedule of prices. With reference to his 
query re “ profit,’ this may either be com- 
peted for in the manner at present in 
vogue or a fixed profit may be agreed 
upon. This is dealt with more fully in 
my book, and I also refer him to my com- 
ments on “B. W. F.’s” letter. 

I presume the query of Mr. Milnes 
Foden, “If the system would be appli- 
cable universally?’’ to mean whether it 
be adopted as a standard svstem for hous- 
ing throughout the British Isles, and 
whether it could be applied to every class 
of building? The answer to both ques- 
tions is Yes. Whatever slight differences 
there may be between one locality and 
another, or in the same locality, may be 
regarded as negligible, and it is reason- 
able to hope they will adjust themselves. 
For example, in London sand may be pur- 
chased by the cubic yard or per ton; cart- 
ing is either charged by the load = 14% 
cubic yards, or per ton. 

“B. W. F.’s”? point—basis of profit—is 
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a far-reaching one, which I think we shall 
hear much more of in the future in regard 
to housing. On what basis should 
builder’s profit be calculated? If on prime 
cost, then what does prime cost constitute ? 
In engineering and similar works prime 
cost is reckoned upon the net cost of mate- 
rials and labour. This is a simple and 
sound method, as any fluctuation in the 
price of materials and the cost of labour 
can. be suitably adjusted. The other costs, 
including profit, are added to the prime 
cost, which together make up the total 
cost. All costs other than materials and 
labour in actual production are working 
costs, and should be added to the prime 
cost as a percentage, based on an average 
over a given period. These will vary in 
accordance with the business ability and 
intelligence of the builder. It naturally 
follows that the builder who has the most 
up-to-date works, laid out on the best and 
most economical lines, and who has eff- 
cient organisation and sound business 
methods will be able to keep these costs 
down to the lowest point, thus realising 
more profit, or affording him a margin 
upon which to compete with his co- 
builders. There is a general impression 
abroad that there is as much difference as 
10 per cent. between builders in the cost of 
carrying out work. Now, as materials and 
labour cost the same to each, the differ- 
ence must be due to the lack of method. 
The fact that the twenty builders of St. 
Helens are able to carry out work for 
12% per cent. on prime costs contrasts 
very favourably with the charges of the 
Manchester, Salford, and District Build- 


ing) Trades’ Employers’ Association, 
stated in their circular letter, dated 
November 20, 1919, “that all contracts 


entered into prior to the dates of advanice 
in wages to workmen shall be increased 
by the actual amount of the advance, 
plus 12% per cent. thereon to cover cost of 
insurances, etc.” The only ambiguity of 
this lies in the “etc.,’’ and it would be in- 
teresting to know what “etc.’’ means. 
However, for the extra cost of insurance 
and trouble of paying out the increase in 
wages to workmen the Association charge 
12%4 per cent., whilst twenty St. Helens 
builders will pay the whole of the wages, 
including, of course, increases in wages, 
with consequent increase in insurances, 
purchase the whole of the materials, pro- 
vide supervision and plant, and pay all 
establishment costs for 12% on the cost of 
the work. Surely there is a mistake some- 
where; but, if correct. it only shows the 
wide divergency between builders on 
these matters. 


“Pp. A. S. I.’s” letter on the question of 
guaranteeing the accuracy of bills of 
quantities deserves serious consideration. 
Since the Armistice one of the committees 
of the, Manchester Corporation sought 
tenders on their own bills of quantities, 
but owing to the trouble and expense in- 
curred by builders on the Committee’s 
work in the past not a single builder 
would tender, and the contract had to he 
given out at day-work rates. The Man- 
chester Corporation have prepared their 
own quantities for some of their housing 
schemes, and intend, I believe, to prenare 
the quantities for the schemes in which 
Manchester architects are engaged upon 
plans. The Manchester Housing Com- 
mittee complained that the tenders were 
high. It matters not whether the quanti- 


tles are accurate or otherwise. The wi 
has been done by officials, and it is 
much to expect them to act impartial 
hence, builders must in their own intei\ 
protect themselves, andi allow sufficient, 
their estimate to cover this risk. i 
T, SUMNER surrey 
R.I.B.A.—Suspension of By-Laws, 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—My usual 1 : 
flavour of the Journal was disturbed } 
some comments in your issue of Decem} 
17 on the Institute’s recent action to | 
pend the by-laws relating to balloting 
was not present at the meeting at which ¢ 
discussion took place, but I have read w 
some interest the proceedings since pi. 
lished in the Institute Journal. - | 

As far as I understand the objection: 
the protestants against the Council’s 
posal was that (as one speaker clearly | 
it) the benefit of exemption from 3 
examination normally required to quay 
for associateship was not confined to the 
who could prove beyond question ti 
tneir special studies tor the examinat) 
were well advanced at the time the 1 
occurred, and had _ been  definity 
interrupted by their military servi. 
That surely represents quite cleay 
the principle on which the conc- 
sion was agreed to. It is difficult, the 
fore, to see the impropriety of drawing | 
attention of the Council to the very pryjr 
understanding originally arrived at. Mo 
over, have not the Associates, who quali 
in the regular way, made every cm 


7 


that the war involved, entitling them to 
least equal consideration with those v 
had—it can reasonably be presume(- 
definitely abandoned the  qualifyg 
examination long before the shadow of & 
great war appeared!? 

I am somewhat indifferent, persona, 
to the status of Institute membership, t 
it is quite clear that the bulk of the me 
bers very properly attach great importaie 
to it. This makes it surprising that e 
fact is so inadequately recognised as 
cause the reasonable proposal, to fix e 
year 1910 as the earliest date to which 
concession should apply (in all cases), 
be resisted at the last meeting, and 
even a sinister construction to be putuj) 
the motives and outlook of objectors) 
the Council’s proposals. If there is <& 
merit in an examination system it wol 
seem to involve the examination requ 
ment being not too lightly set aside. (e 
gets almost tired of seeing perfectly si 
views, which may happen to be in opp' 
tion to the official ones, designated as la 
ing in breadth and statesmanlike qu! 
ties (and so on)—in fact to be char 
teristic of the unreasoning inexperie 
only to be expected from the class 
members whose capacity to vote on by-l: | 
is inadmissible. 

In conclusion, may I say—speaking 
an. older Associate who yields to none 
real loyalty to the Institute—that, whet 
it be expedient or not to exclude the cl 
to which I belong from participation 
votes on by-laws, it will certainly never 
really wise for the senior members to e} 
cise the advantages, which they posses" 
this respect, to inflict upon the Assoc 
decisions that are definitely in conf 
with the latter’s sense of fair play, and 
honourable understanding on which > 
Associates qualified for membership. _ 

FREDK. R. HIORNS 

[For editorial comment, see page 76! 
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Cow House for Fourteen Cows, with Feeding Pa: sage, 


MODERN FARM BUILDS 


(From the Manual of the » 
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Buildings suitable for a Small Fruit Farm. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 


)ulture and Fixheries.) 
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“Small Holdings: Their Construction 


ARGE amount of useful and interest- 


ling information with regard to the 


usual requirements of cottages and 
buildings is given in the second edi- 
yf the Manual issued by the Board of 
ulture and Fisheries for the guidiance 
unty councils and their architects in 
.yuipment of small holdings. Sugges- 
-and recommendations are embodied 
/how these requirements may be met 
- number of type plans, some of them 
-ularly economical, are included. A 
. résumé of the manual, which is 
sd into two parts, dealing respectively 
the planning and construction of 
yes and of farm buildings, is as 
Lvs: 


- Cottages. 

nere the building of cottages is pro- 
‘| county architects should make a 
al study of each locality, and so draft 
. specifications as to avoid unneces- 
‘expense through specifying rigidly 
in materials or treatments, when 
factory and less costly alternatives 
For the same reason the Board 
_ it unwise to impose any standard 
of contract. County councils may 
he form issued by the Ministry of 


and 


Health or a form issued by the Board in 
which the builder tenders a lump sum for 
his services, supervision, profit, and use of 
plant, while the ascertained cost of mate- 
rials and labour (including insurance) are 
paid separately by the employer. 

The plans, illustrated in the Manual, 
one of which we reproduce, have been 
prepared to conform with all reasonable 
requirements. Under Section 24 of the 
Housing Town Planning, Etc., Act, 1919, 
building by-laws will not apply to the plans 
specification of small holdings 
approved by the Board. Questions of 
general policy as regards site and disposi- 
tion must be carefully considered, and the 
rival merits of various dispositions and 
groupine nicely weighed. Small holdings 
should, as far as possible, be grouped 
together in neighbourly fashion, and not 
dotted about as isolated unsociable units. 

Where the new settlement is some dis- 
tance from existing villages a site should 
be reserved for a small general utility hall 
to serve as church, school, cinema, club 
and institute, etc., all in one. In the 
selection of sites sound foundations, good 
water supply, and convenient drainage 
should be kept in mind, and shelter should 
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AN ECONOMICAL COTTAGE FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. | 


(From the Manual of the Board of Agriculture and Fishertes). 


1919. 


and Equipment 


be sought by the use of natural cover, or 
by the careful grouping of the buildings 
and the judicious planting of trees and 
hedges. Successful and wisely balanced 
compromise is the test of good planning, 
and there is scope for unlimited ingenuity 
in the search for ideal solutions to the 
eyer-varying problems presented by 
cottage design. Among the new materials 
and methods of construction which the 
Board consider worthy of careful con- 
sideration for both houses and farm-build- 
ings, are chalk, cob, and pisé-de-terre. 
Where brick is the material used there will 
seldom be good reason for departure from 
I1 in. cavity walls, even when external 
cement rendering is to be applied. The 
fullest possible use and exploitation of all 
local materials is as desirable zsthetically 
as it is economically. Failing a common 
sewage disposal system direct surface 
irrigation at a reasonable distance from the 
house is usually the most satisfactory as 
well as the most economical method of dis- 
posal. 

As regards roof coverings, the Board 
favours either slates, tiles, or good reed 
thatch protected by galvanised chicken 
wire. One of the chief advantages of a 
roof of pan, corrugated or interlocking 
tiles, is that, compared with one of plain 
tiles, it is light, both for transport and 
use. Full advantage should be taken of 
this lightness in the design of the roof 
carpentry, which can be _ proportionately 
reduced in strength. Where corrugated 
or interlocking tiles are used, rough 
boarding laid vertically from ridge to 
eaves, across which the tile battens are 
nailed, may sometimes be substituted for 
common rafters. The Mansard roof is 
sometimes an economical expedient in con- 
triving the upper storey, and sometimes a 
roof composed entirely of common rafter 
couples was cheap and rigid. 

Plain, well-proportioned elevations, a 
simple roof and straightforward planning 
are more suitable for a small-holder’s 
house than any attempts. at the pictu- 
resque by means of calculated irregulari- 
ties. Three bedrooms must be regarded 
as a minimum, and a fourth may be 
necessary in holdings over a certain acre- 
age, particularly on a dairy holding.. On 
a dairy holding, the diary may be planned 
in the house, but should be entered from 
outside. 

Farm Buildings. 

Generalisations on the planning of farm 
buildings are rendered peculiarly difficult 
by the widely varying conditions under 
which farming is carried on in different 
localities. With farm buildings, the condi- 
tions are never identical, and the nature 
and extent of the buildings appropriate to 
anv given holding are governed by many 
different and often. conflicting factors. 
Consciously or unconsciously the plan of 
the steading will be modified by the 
geological, meteorological, and. geo- 
graphical peculiarities of the district (soil, 
rainfall, vegetation, transportation facili- 
ties, markets), by economic and social 
considerations (Government agricultural 
policy, wages, housing, etc.), by the indi- 
vidual preferences of the cultivator, by the 
extent of the holding, and especially by 
the number and kinds of the _live-stock 
kept. As it is impossible to lay down pre- 
cise and universally applicable rules for 
the lay-out and construction of .farm, 
buildings, the manual deals only with 
general principles, and the illustrations, 
two of which are reproduced in_ our 
double-page plate, only with details of 
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arrangement. Tihe planning of the com- 
plete holding must be left to the architect 
on the spot. 

There is no standard that can be 
moulded to a type. Local prejudices have 
become stereotyped in particular areas, 
and from mere use certain arrangements 
are looked upon as essential, while else- 
where an entirely opposite view of their 
usefulness is held. It is neither possible 
nor good policy to run counter altogether 
to local custom, and it is only by the 
gradual introduction of obvious improve- 
ments that local habits and predilections 
can be changed. The method on which 
the architect should proceed is to get fully 
acauainted with local practice in farming, 
to compare buildings already put up, and 
to evolve a convenient plan embodying 
the points that have proved to be accept- 
able and best adapted to the customs of 
the locality. Obvious improvements must, 
however, be introduced, especially as re- 
gards cleanliness, light and air, and those 
items which are out of date should be re- 
placed by others of proved superiority. 

Cow houses should be conveniently 
placed for the supply of fodder and roots. 
The access should be easy and as direct 
as possible from the pasture. To ensure 
ample sunlight, a south-east or south-west 
aspect is desirable. The cow-shed must 
comply, as to cubic space, with the re- 
quirements laid down by any regulations 
adopted by the local authority under the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk Shops Order. 
The usual minimum space prescribed is 
800 cubic ft. per cow where the cows are 
habitually kept and fed in a building, and 
600 cubic ft. where they are turned out 
for part of each day. The lower figure 
seems to be as much as should be required 
on any small holding. The cubic space 
above 12 ft. from the floor is sometimes 
disallowed. Where the cow-house is covered 
with a roof of modern type, in which venti- 
lation is arranged in the apex of the gable 
and the whole of the air inside the cow- 
shed is in circulation, this seems an un- 
necessary regulation. Nothing, however, 
in the way «ef cubic space will take the 
place of efficient ventilation, and a cow- 
barn, however large, will become fetid 
unless the air is constantly changing. <A 
cow-shed should always have cross venti- 
lation, and for this reason lean-to pigsties 
or other low buildings should not be 
allowed against the side-walls. Next to 
ventilation and only secondary to it is the 
provision of ample light. 

In the case of a market-garden or fruit- 
holding the equipment required is of the 
simplest description. In many instances a 
shed in which to pack vegetables and fruit 
is all that is necessary. In others a proper 
store-room suitable for storing fruit, 
onions, etc., will be needed. The store 
should be thoroughly well ventilated with 
cross ventilation, and additional ventila- 
tion at the eaves or at the ridge of the roof 
is advisable. Provision should be made to 
prevent the entry of flies, etc., by covering 
the openings with fly wire. Shelves will 
seldom be necessary, as it is usual to store 
the fruit, etc., in boxes, which are unloaded 
direct from the cart into the store and 
piled one on another. If the occupier is 
likely to keep a horse or pony, a stable 
and small cart shed will also be required. 
It is perhaps economical to give a box in 
preference to a stall, which can be used 
alternatively for a pig. A loft can very 
probably be arranged over part of the 
structure, which will increase the storage 
space without additional size. It should be 
borne in mind that a fruit farm takes some 
years to develop, and buildings beyond 
the smallest first equipment can develop 
with the holding. 


THE NEED FOR MORE CARE IN 


WAREHOUSE DESIGN. 


Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., F.S.I., F.R.San.I., in read- 
ing a paper on the above subject before the 
Society of Architects, stated that the sec- 
tion handbooks issued by steel manufac- 
turers were apt to give architects a false 
idea of security in using tables of safe 
loads. There was the difficulty of deter- 
mining the loads that would come upon 
the girders, and then, where the distribu- 
tion was irregular, determining the maxi- 
mum bending moments and converting 
those into equivalent safe loads. Many 
architects failed to realise the existence of 
negative bending moments over the inter- 
mediate supports, which often exceeded 
the positive bending moments when the 
girders were continuous, and must be fully 
provided for. A fruitful but often unsus- 
pected source of overloading was the con- 
centration of weight over a limited area. of 
floor space, although the total load on the 
floor at the time might be trifling com- 
pared with what it would carry uniformly 
distributed. When he was assisting the 
L.C.C. in drafting the “Steel Frame Act,” 
he urged that the notice which reads: “In 
every building of the warehouse class, a 
notice shall be exhibited in a conspicuous 
place on each storey of such building 
stating the maximum = superimposed! load 
per square foot which may be carried on 
the floor of such storey’? was not suffi- 
ciently explicit, and he desired to insert 
“on any portion of” before “the floor of 
such storey,” but was overruled. Professor 
Adams had found printing offices where 
parts of the floor have been loaded with 
more than double the authorised allow- 
ance, and in some cases the rolled joists 
had been showing serious deflection, which 
might lead to failure at any time, involv- 
ing the surrounding structure as well as 
the overloaded portion, 


Rolled Foists as Stanchions. 


In the case of rolled! joists as stanchions, 
those sections should be selected that had 
the least difference in the inertia moments, 
or the section modulus, in the two direc- 
tions, and for that reason broad-flange 
beams made good stanchions. Then it 
should be remembered also that a load 
coming on one side of a stanchion, even 
though it was bracketted on to the web, in- 
troduced a bending moment which put a 
far more serious stress upon it than was 
given by a central or axial load. Gene- 
rally speaking, a load from a girder on one 
side of a stanchion would be equal to two 
and a half times the same load carried cen- 
trally. If the girder was continued over 


the top of the stanchion, but loaded on ~ 


one side only, the effect would not be quite 
so great, but even then would often have 
the same result upon the stanchion as if 
it were fully loaded on both sides. Piers 
projecting from walls should be well 
bonded to the wall, and the foundations 
carried round them to support the addi- 
tional load. Buttresses, 18 in. by 4% in., 
12 ft. centre to centre, added to a 9-in. wal] 
6 ft. high, instead of reducing the stresses 
in the brickwork due to wind pressure, in- 
crease the compressive stress by 30 per 
cent. owing to the larger mass being col- 
lected nearer the neutral axis. 

The foundations for the stanchions of a 
warehouse required thoughtful care. Most 
books on construction gave tables of the 
safe load upon different soils, but the soils 
themselves were not found to be labelled 
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the architect had to judge for himself 
they were capable of carrying. | 
architect limited the load to one and ;;. 
tons per square foot on gravel and }; 
ton per square foot on clay he would. 
rally be safe. There were many |, 
where it might be quite suitable to put, 
times this load upon the soil, but they. 
must be quite sure of all the circumst; 
affecting the case. On gravel the by; 
of the foundations might be as litt 
2 ft. 6in, from the surface, but on cl; 
they were less than 5ft., considerable; 
would be run from expansion and cor: 
tion due to alternations of moisture. 
drought. Some of the greatest diffic). 
occurred in connection with foundat 
particularly for riverside warehouses, 
soil generally varied from a light 
ballast tu a semi-compact mud, liab 
become fluid when penetrated by mois; 
These were usually followed at a dep| 
12 ft. to 18ft. by a good layer of } 
gravel with London clay below. ' 
gravel would carry possibly five or six) 
to the square foot with safety, but hy: 
not put more than three tons to the sq) 
foot on it as a general rule. In many i 
the foundations had to be supported + 
the light soil above, as without base: 
rooms it would not pay to go down t¢ 
firm gravel, and then a reinforced cont 
raft was the only feasible plan. 

The Reinforced Concrete Regulatio 
the L.C.C. laid down the rules of desig’ 
with sufficient clearness and fulness ti: 
able a conscientious man to prepare a) 
design, but that was not sufficient Poe 
greatest care could be taken to supe! 
the execution of the work. Some aut) 
ties insisted that the calculations sh: 
accompany the designs before they c 
give their sanction to the erection. | 
only advantage in this was that some: 
culations would be imperative, it woula 
in any way ensure that the building 
properly or safely designed. Tf the ! 
was that it would enable the ea 
local surveyor to check the design, he c 
only say that the calculations would t 
no use to an incompetent critic, and a\ 
petent one would rather be without t 
and make his own calculations. 


| 
) 
\ 
when the excavations were made, 


Method of Construction. 


As a fire-resisting material, reinfo 
concrete was only approached by 
brickwork, but it had. the advantage f 
the latter in being capable of being 
alone for floors, staircases, etc. Reinf 
concrete was particularly well adapte 
warehouse construction, providing } 
it was used intelligently. The uw! 
construction inside consisted of pilt 
15 ft. to 20ft. centre to centre, with 
beams across them in one direction, 
cross beams 5ft. to 6ft. centres in! 
other direction, and a continuous floor? 
4% to 6in. thick, with angle bracket 
the pillars, and fillets at all the junct) 
of beams and slabs, The conc 
usually a mixture of 1 cement, 2 sand,} 
4 larger aggregate, and was allowed t¢ 
stressed to 600 Ib. per square re 
pression under working conditions, 
steel at the same time being all 
16,000 lb. per square inch tension. — 
larger aggregate might be of practic 
any size for mass concrete, but for | 
inforced concrete it should vary im 
from \% in. to a maximum of ¥%4 IM. 
the sand may vary between 1-50 In. 
Y% in. The cement should be slow sett 
and always comply with the Bri 
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rd specification. Hard broken brick 
jitable for use, except Fletton bricks 
contained sulphur and might cause 
sion and disruption. 

essor Adams gave some approximate 
of his own. The maximum of 
ny was obtained when the materials 
stressed up to their working limit 
| full load, the reinforcement then 
0.675 per cent. It would be near 
h if the area of steel in section was 
as 1 per cent. of the area of concrete 
+ the centre line of the steel, or what 


jailed the “ effective depth.” Then 
0.6 b a 
,—_—_—, W being safe load in 


ie a 

‘distributed along the beam or strip of 

slab, & breadth in inches, d effective 
in inches, L clear span in feet. To 
he external load that could be put 
it, or the superimposed load, the 

‘tof beam or slab should be deducted. 


yximately, the effective depth in 

|3 of a slab or beam with 1 per cent. 

orcement = B_ where B = 
1299 


pg moment in lb.-ins. Per foot width 
b or beam. 

en the floor slab was continuous 
‘several spans, the outer bay should 
yout three-fourths the width of the 
is for equal thickness, and if proper 
/sion is made for the reversal of stress 
the supports the safe load per foot 
“might be taken as 1% times what it 
‘J be on a portion of floor taken as a 
‘e beam supported at the ends. 


NHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 


SSISTANTS’ PROFESSIONAL 


UNION. 


| general business meeting of the 
nm has been held at Caxton Hall, West- 
iter, S.W., under the chairmanship of 
KR. G. Llewellyn Evans, M.S.A. 
rman of the Executive Committee). 
ie Chairman briefly stated that the 
ct of the meeting was to adopt rules 
he government of the Union. 
ie Secretary read a letter of sympathy 
support from the~ President of the 
B.A., Mr. John W. Simpson, and from 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. stating that 
Council had agreed to recognise the 
inees of the Union as delegates repre- 
ng assistants on the Architects’ Assis- 
? Welfare Committee. The Society of 
litects were granting similar recogni- 
| He also read telegrams and letters 
mpathy from branch secretaries and 
i corresponding members, from 
gow, Liverpool, Ayr, Norwich, Bir- 
sham, Brighton, Newport, Stroud, 
iis, and Cardiff. 
question was asked by a member as to 
her the Committee of the Union had 
‘oached the Surveyors’ Institution. 
) Secretary explained that the architec- 
l institutions were the founders of the 
fare Committee and had been ap- 
iched in the first place. The Com- 
/ee had asked these bodies to invite the 
ih oa Institution and the Quantity 
‘eyors’ Association to co-operate with 
1, and he hoped these latter institutions 
id be approached in due course. 
resolution adopting the rules as 
ted was proposed by Mr. Ashcroft and 
nded by Mr. Shingleton. 
tr. P. W. Farmer, vice-chairman of the 
cutive Committee, in explaining the 


3, paid compliment to Mr. Chas. 
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Green, A.R.I.B.A.,. whose services, he 
said, had been invaluable. The rules were 
experimental, and more or less elastic to 
meet the needs of a growing Union, and 
would be subject to modifications as time 
went on. 

Mr. F. R. Jelley, A.R.I.B.A., moved an 
amendment urging the professional insti- 
tutions to adopt a minimum salary for 
assistants according to their qualifications. 
He thought the Union must aim at a mini- 
mum salary, and that they should ap- 
proach these bodies to consider the needs 
of their assistant members, Mr. John 
Mackie seconded the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary said that his 
Executive could not support the amend- 
ment. The aim, as expressed in the rules, 
“to abolish unpaid and underpaid assis- 
tants” was wide and at the same time defi- 
nite. The amendment was a matter of 
detail, and if adopted would tend to 
narrow the scope of the original clause. 

Mr. Mauger suggested that the meeting 
seemed to support the Committee, and that 
Messrs. Jelley and Mackie should withdraw 
their amendment. Mr. Jelley agreed to do 
this, though he would have preferred to 
see the amendment adopted. Mr. Mackie 
concurred. 

A further amendment by Messrs. Jelley 
and Mackie appealed for the co-operation 
of the professional Press in discontinuing 
the insertion of the advertisements for 
vacancies where the salaries offered were 
either not mentioned or were less than the 
agreed minimum. Mr. Duncan, on behalf 
of the Executive, asked the meeting to 
reject this amendment. The Press had 
been very good to them, and the adoption 
of this amendment would be dictatorial. 
The proposers withdrew their amendment. 

An amendment by Messrs, Don. 
Cameron and A. T. Wright, of the Nor- 
wich Branch, proposed that the share of 
the branch gross income payable to head- 
quarters should be one-half instead of 
three-quarters. The Secretary read a 
statement by these gentlemen in support of 
their amendment. 

Mr. Duncan seconded, but Mr. J. B. 
Hector put forward an alternative amend- 
ment by the Committee, “But if, in the 
opinion of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, a particular branch is in need of 
special financial assistance, such remit- 
tance or part thereof may be refunded.” 

Mr. Clarke, in supporting the amend- 
ment, felt that branches should be encou- 
raged in every way possible to undertake 
local propaganda work, and should not be 
hampered by want of funds. 

The Secretary explained that the alter- 
native amendment by the Committee 
allowed more generous treatment to 4 
branch than the original amendment. The 
Committee was entirely sympathetic to the 
branches. They had recently voted £5 
towards the formation of a branch in 
Liverpool. They were inserting week by 
week an advertisement in some provincial 
paper where branches had not yet been 
formed. The Committee felt that, where 
possible, all branches should pay their fair 
share of this expenditure, and above that 
headquarters must be maintained. The 
subscription was very small, and allowed 
very small margin for ordinary staff main- 
tenance. Mr. Clarke accepted the Secre- 
tary’s explanation. 

The amendment was put to the meeting 
and lost, two members voting for it and 
forty-four against. The Committee’s alter- 
native amendment was then put and 
adopted by fifty-five votes to one. The 
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Chairman then put the original resolution 
adopting the rules with such amendment 
as had been passed by the meeting, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

A resolution empowering the Executive 
Committee to enter into provisional agree- 
ments of affiliation with existing local 
bodies of assistants, such affiliation to be 
ratified! later, was proposed by Mr. Clarke, 
seconded by Mr. Alton. 

The Secretary explained that this reso- 
lution was to keep an open door for certain 
bodies who had approached them, but he 
hoped that they would see their way to 
join the Union as branches. The Com- 
mittee did not wish to encourage the idea 
of affiliation by bodies which should share 
the full responsibilities and privileges of 
membership. 

Messrs. T. Braddock, R. Jones, G. S. 
Stone, G. N. Hannam, and C, H. Rodwell, 
all surveyors, were elected to fill the five 
vacancies on the committee caused by the 
adoption of the London Interim Rules. 
Messrs. J. Harrison, J. A. Macdonald, and 
C. H. Rattenbury were elected as auditors, 
and Messrs. Strudwick and Ashcroft as 
scrutineers. 

Mr. R. G. Strachan, P.A.S.I., of the 
Executive, made an appeal to surveyors to 
come forward in larger numbers than they 
had hitherto done. The Union was in- 
tended for them as well as for their archi- 
tectural brethren, but they had not shown 
hitherto the same interest. It might be 
that they were perhaps better paid, but this 
Union had many other aims than mere re- 
muneration of services which likewise 
deserved their interest. Since this meet- 
ing information is to hand that the Council 
of the Architectural Association are also 
prepared to recognise the Union as the 
organisation of assistants for purposes of 
the Assistants’ Welfare Committee. 


Liverpool Branch. 

At a well-attended meeting at Liverpool 
it was decided to form a Liverpool and 
District branch of the Architects’ and Sur- 
veyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. T. M. 
Alexander. 

Mr. J. Grieve (provisional branch secre- 
tary) outlined the history and objects of the 
Union. Dealing with remuneration, he 
cited cases of assistants being paid less 
than street sweepers. He suggested that if 
architectural work were of no more value 
than street sweeping it would be better to 
abolish schools of architecture. Pro- 
fessors were not required to teach street 
sweeping, Remuneration and training, he 
said, were very closely bound up together. 
Architects sometimes said a man was not 
worth more than a small salary. There 
were undoubtedly many half-trained and 
untrained men, the chief reason being that 
there was no one recognised way of obtain- 
ing a training. Young men sometimes 
spent a good part of their pupilage in 
sterilisine routine, to be turned! off at the 
end of that time only a burden to them- 
selves and the profession. The Union 
wished to abolish this, to provide that 
architects shall receive a proper training 
and so be worthy of an adequate remune- 
ration. This could -only be achieved by 
assistants taking the matter into their own 
hands. 

Mr. F. H. Auger, president of the 
Merseyside branch of the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Draughtsmen’s Association, 
outlined the history of that Association. 
Messages from the London Committee and 
the Norwich Branch were read. 
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WAR PICTURES EXHIBITION. 


The larger portion of the valuable 
collection of war pictures, acquired by the 
Imperial War Museum for the nation, is 
now being exhibited to the public at the 
Royal Academy. Although many impor- 
tant pictures, including a large number by 
Sir Wm. Orpen, R.A., are still unavail- 
able, almost a thousand pictures are being 
shown. They include so many fine works 
that any visitor who has seen other war 
exhibitions will soon feel convinced that 
the Mother Country easily holds her own 
in the art records of the great war. 

The modernist schools are extensively 
represented ; but those visitors who prefer 
to take their art in kaleidoscopic confu- 
sions will probably be disappointed. A few 
pictures verge upon the grotesque—or the 
sublime—as you will. In the main, how- 
ever, there are many indications that the 
extremists have compromised somewhat, at 
least for this occasion. Some of the young 
masters, who on other occasions have 
risen far, very far, beyond the confines of 
the humdrum recognisable, are now 
graciously displaying at least a nodding 
acquaintance with reality. Others, still 
disdaining an academic style, deign to 
compromise in feeble copies of the primi- 
tive. Even Mr. Wyndham Lewis, past 
master in portraying men as undulating 
ether waves, now shows one or two figures 
which can almost be identified as of the 
human species. 

There are one or two well-known 
pictures again on show. Mr. Sargent’s 
noble picture, “ Gassed,’”’ is in the Third 
Gallery (84), and Mr. Walter Bayes’s “ The 
Underworld’”’ (694) is in the Lecture 
Room. Sir John Lavery’s generous gift of 
nearly fifty of his own pictures has the 
Tenth Gallery to itself, and includes his 
“Convoy, North Sea,” and two or three 
portraits. ; 

One of the best pictures is “Interro- 
gation,” by Mr. Francis Dodd, who has 
several other fine exhibits. Mr. C. R. W. 
Nevinson, also, is responsible for two or 
three pictures, particularly “Paths of 
Glory ” (87) and “The Harvest of Battle” 
(228). It is almost unnecessary to mention 
Mr. Muirhead Bone’s work, and that of 
Mr. Chas. Pears, both of whom have con- 
tributed fine pictures. Altogether, the 
exhibition is exceedingly well worth a visit. 

A, Eh. B: 


NEW PAINTINGS BY MR. W. 
WALCOT. 


Mr. W. Walcot is always refreshing, and 
it is a pleasure to find him exhibiting his 
work once more at the Fine Art Society. 
His new pictures are, moreover, essentially 
new work, and the less we are able to catch 
“characteristic”? aspects of his art, the 
more may we be sure that he is beset by the 
artist’s refusal to repeat himself in the 
desire always to take his art a step further. 
A new appeal, surprise even, is bound to 
be aroused in this unrelenting spirit of the 
painter, in which we, if we are to under- 
stand him, must acquiesce. Where Mr. 
Walcot does relent in meeting all the 
exigencies of his art is in the exquisite little 
holiday pictures of the bathing beach, irre- 
sistibly modelled in oil, and as captivating 
as the best of Boudin; a name that is sug- 
gested, too, by the impression of the Lon- 
don Pool that-is an unexpected testimony 
to the range of Mr. W2aicot’s art. 

The new restoration of the Baths of 
Constantine now shown is an important 
addition to this artist’s invaluable contri- 
butions to the modern movement to regard 
archeology as one of the humanities, New 
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conceptions of the past, with their sense of 
a direct vision of a thing seen in its matu- 
rity, are only disconcerting to an academic 
materialism that makes no effort to view 
the antique in the full daylight of anti- 
quity, and is content to pin its whole faith 
to the certainty of a few details, There is a 
reasonableness in Mr. Walcot’s attitude 
that makes it unnecessary to decide what 
has so often to be decided in modern art— 
whether we are not clever enough to see 
the artist’s meaning, or whether the artist 
has not been clever enough to convey it. 
When an artist remains true to his inspira- 
tion he is secure in the knowledge that 
what he creates will be within our under- 
standing, will have immediate universal 
appeal. oe 

Those who have fellowed Mr. Walcot’s 
work will be interested in the experiment 
of “An Assyrian Chariot,” in which an 
etched plate is impressed on body colour, 
the texture produced having a remarkable 
decorative value. The process is not to be 
confused with a coloured etching, essen- 
tially different, and it is one more instance 
of Mr. Walcot’s dexterity in conveying the 
significant qualities of different materials, 


and in expressing a tangibility that: mere- 


colour and shape will not achieve. In his 
compositions and restorations, no less than 
in his studies in the great architectural 
cities, his medium is always perfectly 
accommodated toa fine appreciation of 
structure. The result is a transcription, in 
a musical sense, of the all but perfect 
fusion of matter and form that great archi-- 
tecture is. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


The Housing Committee, which drew up 
valuable reports on the housing problem 
in 1916, 1917, and 1918, has again been 
called together to place before the autho- 
rities. the views of practical surveyors 
closely connected with building develop- 
ment of every description, to suggest, if 
possible, a way out of the present impasse. 
The Council note that under Clause 23 of 
the Electricity (Supply) Bill, 1919, autho- 
rised undertakers in connection with an 
electricity supply scheme would be em- 
powered to serve notice upon an owner or 
occupier of land of their intention to place 
an electric line below or across land be- 
longing to or occupied by him, no specific 
provision being made for compensation, 
and the only appeal being to the Boand 
of Trade which, in some cases, might have 
been the body responsible for sanctioning 
the scheme. 
that the precedent of the Telegraph Acts 
should be followed, an appeal being 
allowed to the impartial tribunal therein 
set up, and the owner or occupier of the 
land being empowered to require the re- 
moval of the cable where the land was re- 
quired for development purposes. 

The examinations for the Institution 
Scholarships will be held at different 
centres in Great Britain on January 27 and 
28. The Council have had under con- 
sideration the conditions upon which the 
scholarships are held, and hope shortly to 
announce certain amendments which 
should prove to the advantage of the 
holders. 

In view of the great increase in office 
expenses of every description, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and the Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute have together 
been considering the necessity of making 
some corresponding increase in the scale of 
charges recognised by these bodies. They 


The Council have suggested — 
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have now decided that a higher ley 
is justified in connection with 
classes of work, and _ particular. 
amendments to be made to the 
scale will be issued as soon as OSs 


HOUSING IN GERMA] 
The shortage of houses in | 
seems to be more severe than in th 
try, while her resources are bi 
many of the existing tenements 
accommodation which reformer 
like wholly to condemn if means pe 
Some there are who have in the 
deluded by the imposing appeza 
huge tenements without realising th 
in this deluding shell a great pr 
developing. In an official report i 
the Ministry of Health, it is sta 
“the housing difficulties of Germar 
the more striking because more of} 
towns are of quite recent growth. 
the population of Germany living 
of 20,000 or more inhabitan 
6,154,000, which was one-seventh 
total population; in 1910 the f 
22,501,000, over one-third of the 


lation; the United States is 
Western country which shows a 
growth. 


“The war, as here, has gravely 
ated the housing problem. Hous 
ing was practically stopped. Th 
age of accommodation became ac 
all manner of devices were a 
order to make it good ; prohibitio: 
any means -always observed) aj 
use of cellars and attics were ¥ 
and shops which were empty 
schools were compulsorily cony 
dwelling places, all of which, ho 
no more than slightly relieve the 

“The estimates of the numb 
dwellings required differ very muck 
writer estimated that in Greater 
alone 40,000 to 60,000 new dwelli 
be required at the end of the w. 
estimates given for the need of 1 
ings for the whole Empire varied 
250,000 and 800,000. In Bavaria, 1 
ing had continued on normal lines 
the four years of war, about 50,0 
dwellings would have been erecte 
as the actual number was about 8,o0¢ 

“As already mentioned, the probl 
recognised to be so grave th; 
the revolution, for the first time it ha 
decided that the Empire and the 
should assist liberally in meeting it 
cipal sources alone being wholly 
quate. 4 

“Less is heard of rural than of urba: 
ing defects, but this is only becat 
urban problem is the more pre 
the more manifest one. The rur. 
modation is extremely bad in son 
of the Empire. It is not a little sig 
that in Prussia infantile mortality | 
ally higher in the rural than in the 
areas of the State. Much-has been W 
and a little, but only a little, done 
providing agricultural settlements 1 
diers, particularly for disabled men 
slow progress does not arise wholh 
want of effort ; disinclination on tt 
of the men and the want of traini 
serious hindrances.” 

Two of the most instructive meast 
connection with housing in recent 
have been the provision of capital tl 
thrift institutions and the use ma 
public utility societies. Capital for 
ing has also been provided throug 
municipal savings banks. 


THE 


RNMENT APPEAL TO THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


ypeal on behalf of the Government 
uted effort by employers and em- 
o increase output was made by Mr. 
reorge at a special conference of 
itatives of the Building Trades 
al Council, held in London, under 
irmanship of Sir Robert Horne, 
- of Labour: Amongst those 
were Dr. C. Addison, Minister of 
Sir James Carmichael, and Sir J. 
Walters. 
Joyd George said that the housing 
ies of the country were a_ prolific 
of social unrest. He doubted 
»any Act of Parliament had accom- 
/more in a few months than had 
using Act. Local authorities had 
signed schemes for over 500,000 
‘and sites for 300,000 houses had 
been purchased in England and 
Already schemes for local authori- 
wing detailed lay-outs in respect of 
‘had been approved. When it was 
nered that the largest number of 
‘n’s cottages ever built in a single 
1 England and Wales came to 
, one could see the work that had 
one in the way, at any rate, of 
provision for sites for building by 
nl authorities. In addition private 
3 had already throughout the coun- 
{ out sites for at least scores of 
ids of houses. Labour was up at 
per cent., and materials by 110 per 
“he Government had soon after the 
se given great orders for bricks, 
slates, cement, and the various 
required, and there was a consider- 
ck of them thus secured, which had 
ipplied by the Government at net 
The Government proposed that at 
liest possible moment the normal 
of business should be reverted to, 
at materials should be available 
1 the ordinary trade channels. In 
ere should be people prepared to 
lvantage of the increased demand 
unfair profits on the cost of mate- 
2 Government proposed to take full 
ige of the Profiteering Act. 
‘two greatest difficulties were those 
ted with transport and with labour, 
your was the greatest difficulty of 
1 the determining factor. Before 
+ there were 900,000 men in the 
g trade in Great Britain. Now they 
own to comething between 650,000 
90,000. One hundred thousand 
s was the highest number ever 
‘out before the war. Now 500,000 
waiting the builders’ hands, and 
vas the normal yearly increase of 
'in addition, and it seemed almost 
erate problem how, with numbers 
shed by between 200,000 and 250,000 
hey would ever be able to solve it. 
could not concentrate the whole 
is of the building trade on building 
s. There were factories, work- 
repairs, and the essential demands 
istry to be attended to, and there 
liddle-class houses. But the first 
vas that mere luxury building must 
ouraged until they had overcome 
ising difficulties. The ‘second was 
ie building trade must draw new 
3. There must be an improvement 
methods and organisation of the 


| Government were appealing to 
en to make special exertions, not 
2ase the profits of the employers, but 
e@ the difficulties of their own class. 
sealed for the encouragement by the 


‘efforts of employers and workmen of 


. 
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improved methods of construction—stan- 
dardisation and new methods of every kind 
—and, finally, ensure increased output. 
There was nothing to prevent the builders 
starting on January 1 if they wanted to. 
The real obstacle was that the cost of mate- 
rial was excessively high. They had first 
of all to give the offer of State assistance 
to the municipality. Otherwise there would 
have been a feeling that they were subsidis- 
ing the private man, and there was a feel- 
ing against it. It was only after three 
months, when they found that they could 
not get the houses, that the Government 
were in a position to make an offer to the 
private builder. The delay was inevitable 
in order to convince the public that it was 
necessary to take a step never taken in the 
whole experience of this country. There 
was the question of what was known as 
dilution. The suggestion was that they 
should train men for the building industry, 
introduce them to the building industry 
later in life than under ordinary normal 
conditions, for the simple reason that 
young men were not available to make up 
the deficiency, and they must be got 
quickly. It was no use complaining ‘of 
four months’ delay if they were going to 
wait five years for apprentices. They must 
get them quickly, but they could not do 
that except by two methods—by allowing 
men to come on later in life for training 
and making the apprenticeship for a 


‘shorter period. 


BRITISH ENGINEERING 
STANDARDS. 


The British Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation Committee, appointed as a result 
of a trade conference in April last, to 
draw up a standard system of limit gaug- 
ing applicable to all classes of engineer- 
ing, is unanimous in feeling that no deci- 
sion could be made until further light has 
been thrown on the subject. 

The replies received to a questionnaire 
sent round to a number of firms asking 
which method of hole tolerance they pre- 
ferred, viz., that which gave plus and 
minor tolerances or that which provided 
for plus tolerances alone, brought in only 
some 200 replies, these being almost 
equally divided in favour of the two 
methods. The problem is rendered still 
more complex in that, among the advo- 
cates of each of the systems, are large firms 
of importance and influence. 

As to whether the matter should be 
settled from an industrial point of view or 
purely from a theoretical, is not easy to 
decide, and the information regarding the 
commercial aspect seems hardly sufficient 
to enable the committee to judge what 
would be the economic results, or degrees 
of industrial disturbance, should one or 
other method be recommended. Some in- 
cline to the view that the disturbance to 
those firms already working to limits would 
be almost equally great whichever way the 
decision is made, and that therefore hav- 
ing in view the progress of the industry 
and the benefit of national interchange- 
ability, it might be wisest to disregard 
present conditions and recommend that 
which is considered ideally the best. As 
showing some of the practical difficulties 
of the situation, it is interesting to note 
that whereas some of the important firms 
of the country, whilst agreeing that theo- 
retically the minimum hole basis may be 
ideally the best, they feel prevented from 
supporting it owing to commercial con- 


- siderations. 
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TRAINING, THE EX-SERVICE. 
MAN. 


The Minister of Labour has issued am 
explanation to candidates for training and, 
to the public of the reasons why there has. 
been difficulty in giving training under the 
Training Grant Scheme in the engineering 
trades. The Training Grant Scheme, he 
says, was devised to restore the supply of 
men of higher professional, business, and 
technical attainments, by selecting for 
training at State expense ex-Service men 
whose preparation for civil careers has. 
been prejudiced by their war service, and 
whose family circumstances do not permit 
of their undertaking training at their own, 
expense. 

_The scheme covers practically all profes- 
sional, commercial, and business occupa- 
tions. In the interests of the nation and of 
the individuals concerned, it is considered 
that ex-Service men should not be debarred, 
from entry into any trade or profession, 
and it is not apparent that there is any 
adequate reason why an exception to this 
general rule should be made in the case of 
the engineering trades. The training is in 
no way intended to qualify men to com- 
pete with journeymen in the trade, but its. 
object is to qualify them mainly for the 
commercial or office side. ; 

The engineering trade unions objected’ 
to the introduction of the scheme on three: 
principal grounds: 

1. That the trainees under the Appoint- 
ments Department Scheme: would fill the 
better positions in the industry to which 
the ordinary industrial apprentices would’ 
aspire. 

2. That many industrial apprentices 
were still with the colours and many trade 
unionists were out of work. 

3. That the scheme would “ militarise ’* 
the factories. 

To meet these objections. certain modifi- 
cations of the original scheme were pro- 
posed by the Ministry, and these have for- 
some time been under consideration by 
the trade unions. As regards the number 
of trainees, it is suggested that this should’ 
not exceed 1,750, which is less than one- 
third per cent. of the total membership of" 
the engineering trade unions. As a fur- 
ther safeguard, the number of trainees in 
any one factory would not exceed 1 per 
cent. of the total number of employees in» 
the works. It is proposed that, except in 
the cases of the disabled, the only candi- 
dates who will be considered for grants are 
those who, previous to their war service, 
had not entered upon civil careers in any~ 
trade or profession other than engineering. 

The machinery through which candi-. 
dates are selected for training under the~ 
scheme consists of interviewing boards sit- 
ting in all the principal towns of the- 
United Kingdom. In order to ensure that 
no trade union principles are infringed it 
is proposed that the engineering trade 
unions should nominate representatives to. 
sit on these boards. 

It is thought that the misconceptions. 
which have existed in the past can be re- 
moved if it is made clear to the members 
of the trade unions concerned that men in 
needy circumstances, and in some cases 
their own sons, may be selected to enjoy 
the benefits of this scheme and so may 
qualify for positions which, without this 
assistance, would have been out of their 
reach. Of the 3,731,291 men demobilised’ 
from the Forces up to December 5 no 
fewer than 3,257,480 have been reabsorbed! 
in industry. 
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THE WAR GRAVES. 


Lord R. Cecil, in the House of Com- 
mons, drew attention to a grievance owing 
to the attempt of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission to enforce on everybody a 
particular pattern’ of tombstone for the 
war cemeteries. Why, he asked, within 
certain limits imposed by the necessities 
of the case, should not the relatives be 
allowed to put up the monument that best 
expressed their grief? What he protested 
against was that the Government should 
say, “You are to have a certain kind of 
headstone and nothing else.” There were 
many people who attached the greatest 
importance to the symbol. Many 
passionately desired to erect a cross. That 
seemed extravagant to the official mind. 
It was no use telling people that something 
else would do just as well. 

Captain Brown said that if they were 
going to allow parents to put up any form 
of cross or tombstone, where were they 
going to stop? Tastes differed, and some 
tombstones put up might be distasteful to 
the relatives of soldiers lying near by. 

Major Cohen said he could not imagine 
that any man now lying out there would 
like to think that just because his relatives 
had more money a more magnificent tomb- 
stone was erected over his remains than 
over those of his comrades. 

Major Molson thought that the wishes 
of parents would not be to erect very 
gorgeous tombstones, but that they should 
be allowed to exercise a little individual 
taste. He regretted that the War Office 
would not permit the erection of small 
crosses. ° 

Sir H. Nield said that the present 
arrangement of the graves left nothing to 
be desired. The cross was permitted to be 
‘cut upon these headstones. The proposal 
to have a uniform-shaped stone was most 
‘desirable. 

Sir H. Craik said it was obvious there 
must be.a limitation as to the size of the 
headstone, but. greater variety should be 
permitted. 

Mr. Churchill said that there were 
upwards of 500,000 graves known of for 
certain, but there were 100,000 others the 
‘Commission were not. yet completely cer- 
tain about. The space allotted to indi- 
vidual graves must necessarily be small. 
That imposed a physical limitation upon 
the size of the headstone and reacted upon 
its form. The Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission first thought of a stone cross as a 
successor to the temporary cross which 
marked the grave of a soldier, but found 
that the small size necessary on account of 
the size of the graves did not allow suffi- 
cient space for the men’s names «and in- 
scriptions. Further, cruciform headstones 
were fragile, and too much subject to the 
frost and weather for enduring use. Thus 
the Commission were not driven to their 
present conclusions until they had at- 
tempted to solve the problem by a uni- 
versal cruciform headstone. On the head- 
stones used the cross was invariable, 
except where the personal wish or religion 
of the soldier rendered another form 
desirable. As compared with the cruci- 
form headstone, an opportunity for in- 
scribing nearly double the. amount of 
lettering was given. It would be found that 
the limits within which variations were 
possible were very small, and that the 
difficulty of introducing an alternative 
cruciform headstone was very great. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and the deputation to 
the War Office and Imperial Graves Com- 
mission had consulted with experts, and 
produced an _ alternative headstone 
partially embodying the cruciform type, 
but it had found no favour from the point 
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of view of sightliness, and had not the 
dignity of the simple headstone. Lord 
Balfour had undertaken to submit another. 
He (Mr. Churchill) certainly would not 
allow a small difference in expense to 
stand in the way of the adoption of an 
alternative headstone if the other aspects 
of it were satisfactory. If it were possible 
to have this alternative it should be pro- 
vided. Anything which could be done to 
extend the lettering and choice of inscrip- 
tions—within the limits available—would 
certainly be done. It was quite true that 
the wishes of the relatives should, as far as 
possible, be given full play within the 
limits allowed, but the collective aspect of 
these memorials ought not to be over- 
looked. They were unique memorials. 
There would be no cemeteries in the world 
that would be preserved so. long as they 
would be, and the power of a great State, 
operating over the centuries, would keep 
these graveyards in a condition of repair 
long after the greater part of the memo- 
rials raised in this generation would pro- 
bably have passed from view. No satisfac- 
tory cruciform headstone has been devised 
within the limits allowable. 

Lord H. Cecil replied that the Commis- 
sion should give up the ideal of a rigid 
uniformity and allow as much expression 
as the circumstances permitted to the 
lacerated feelings of the bereaved. 

[It will be remembered that the head- 
stones’ so severely criticised in the debate 
reported above were recently illustrated in 
this Journal.] 
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ARC LAMP CARBONS AND GAS 
MANTLES. 


Among the key industries included in 
the Imports and Exports Regulations Bill 
are arc lamp carbons and carbon electrodes 
and gas mantles. 

Arc lamp carbons are required for search- 
lights and in various other projectors and 
allied apparatus esential to war. Before 
the war there was only one firm producing 
them in the country. The factory has 
been extended during the war, and the in- 
dustry shielded from the competition of 
the very powerful American and German 
organisations. 

From a national point of view gas 
mantles are important in that by their use 
an enormously increased lighting efficiency 
may be obtained from coal gas. Ordinary 
coal gas burned in ordinary burners gives 
from three to five candle-power per cubic 
foot. By the use of the incandescent mantle 
the power may be increased to anything 
from 16 candles to 30 candles and more 
according to the pressure at which the gas 
is used, In war time the use of incandes- 
cent mantles for gas lighting becomes of 
much increased importance, because when 
benzol is stripped from coal gas, as has 
to be done in order to furnish supplies 
of benzol commensurate with our require- 
ments, the candle power of the gas when 
burned in ordinary burners is enor- 
mously reduced and flat-flame burners be- 
came almost useless. Notwithstanding the 
loss of benzol the candle-power of incan- 
descent mantle burners is practically un- 
affected. Before the war the consumption 
of gas mantles in this country was not more 
than 70,000,000 annually. The larger por- 
tion was supplied from Germany, and that 
by a very close trust or ring which, in 1914, 
was taking active steps to compel all out- 
siders to fall into line with regard to prices. 
The ring was in a position to dio that be- 
cause directly and indirectly it controlled 
the world’s supply of thorium nitrate. 


LEICESTER’S FACTORIES 


HOUSES. 


Mr. W. Keay, M.Inst.C:o 
lecturing on “ Industrial Buildir 
Home of the Worker,”’ to the Lit 
Philosophical Society, at Leice: 
that in these days there was 
effort, on the part of employers ¢ 
to make the conditions of th 
healthy and acceptable. These 7 
were reflected in the modern t 
tory. An increasing number. « 
the city were encouraging the dey 
of “welfare work,” and a plan of 
factory would be incomplete 
making provision for the social § 
worker’s life. > 

As for the housing of the w 
commended the wisdom and fol 
the Leicester Estate Committee 
land in advance of the dema 
which could be held, and built 
need arose. Plans had been pre 
tenders received for the erectio 
and as soon as weather perm 
would be made. Of the buildin 
composed the city of Leicester _ 
per cent. were cottages, so that, 
zsthetically they were open to— 
numerically they predominated 
pared with other towns, Lei 
well-housed city. For the first 
history of Leicester cottages, < 
were to be employed in their de: 
their knowledge and training 
value. a 

The lecturer showed on a lante 
pictures of many types of cottag 
mud dwellings at Naseby to 
modern erections of concrete ¢ 
fabric. He insisted that th 
should, in the main, make use of t 
rial which was most economical in 
trict. Incidentally he expres 
opinion that wooden houses would 
uneconomical in Leicester, and 
would be an economic mistake te 
army huts there for dwellings. 
offered illustrations of the so 
furniture which would be best 
the house on the Corporation’s’ € 
Road estate, and hoped that the 
be exhibitions of the same, so that 
might make their new artistic d 
comfortable and artistic internalh 


WAR MEMORIAL .FOR 

With regard to the movement 0 
erect a memorial for those wh 
Palestine, Major-General Sir 
Townshend suggests in the “D 
that those who had the honour | 
and dying for their country in th 
potamian theatre of war should be 
honoured. Both Palestine and 
tamia, he says, though secondary 
were of great import to England, | 
were most closely allied as regards 
tegical principal objective and iss 
makes.the suggestion that the m 
should be a simple and modi 
like the expedition ; it might, for e 
be a group of two soldiers, Bri 
Indian, and on the tablets of the 
the names of the fallen might be in 
Kut would be a suitable site. Po 
from the Arab point of view, it ¥ 
desirable, since they saw the Tu 
memorial to the fall of Kut. Suché 
rial would be of inconsiderable os 
conclusion, Major-General Tom 
States that if desired he would be 
work on a committee in London 
a memorial for those who fell in 4 
tamia. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


timehouse Hostel for Sailors. 
proposed to erect a hostel for sailors 
atal estimated cost of £150,000, of 
£60,000 has already been received. 
Brampton Cottage Hospital. 
proposed to erect a cottage hospital 
“war memorial. Over £3,000 is 
y in hand towards the project. 


Clock Tower for Stockwell. 
is to be erected asa memorial in the 


am Road at a cost of £2,000. The 
is open to competition. 

| Clacton War Memorial. 

the recommendation of Sir G. 


. 
ston, the Committee has accepted 


. Hartwell, A.R.A., as designer and 
or of a memorial. 


| New Park for Coventry. 

; proposed to purchase a park for 
tion and show purposes. A memo- 
Il be erected, and pavilions and an 
ir swimming-bath are contemplated. 


| Harrow War Memorial. 

row residents have decided to 
on the proposed war memorial 
e to cost £25,000, and, instead, to 


Y monument, 


Montreal's First Skyscraper. 
‘treal, whose present building by- 
wohibit erections of more than ten 
, will have its first skyscraper when 
madian Pacific Railway obtains a 
_ to erect a monster sixteen-story 
in the city’s busiest centre at the 
8 of St. Catherine, Peel, and Met- 
treets. The building will cost 
! £1,000,000. 


‘Engravings for the R.I.B.A. 

he last general meeting of the Insti- 
(was announced that Mr. St. Clair 
ley had presented to the R.I.B.A. 
iginal drawings of the Palaces of 
, done to the order, and under the 
von of, P. P. Rubens. The meeting 
'd to send a vote of thanks to the 
dus donor. 


} 


| Heating System at Constitutional 
Club. 

“members of the Constitutional Club 
‘esumed the use of their premises in 
amberland Avenue. In September, 
they surrendered their building to 
dvernment for the use of the Minis- 
‘Munitions. The club, which has 
20 bedrooms, has been entirely re- 
ited, and a central heating system 
ven installed. 


‘unicipal Aerodrome at Durban. 
‘ban Town Council recently had 
| them a report recommending the 
xy aside of fifty acres of land upon 
to construct a municipal aerodrome. 
mmediate clearance and levelling of 
round was suggested; also, that 
‘-acre sites be laid out, round the 
J landing ground, for the erection of 
ts and workshops. 


L.C.C. School of Building. 

ween two and three hundred men 
been trained for the building and 
‘trades at the L.C.C. School of Build- 
lapham, and employment is required 
em. They are ready to take up posi- 
at once in all trades, in the capacity 
‘ward improvers; some are fit for 
ms in the offices of architects or 


The Subsidy to Builders. 

The Ministry of Health has supplied to 
builders particulars of the superficial area 
of houses to which they must work if they 
are to get the Government subsidy. For 
a house of the “parlour type’”’ with three 
bedrooms the superficial area of the build- 
ing must be 625 ft. ; and for a house with 
four bedrooms 6s5oft. For a “non- 
parlour’ house the superficial area should 
be 578 square feet for a house with three 
bedrooms. 


Non-Ferrous Matertals. 

The following particulars are published 
of the stocks (exclusive of old metal and 
scrap) in this country in possession of the 
Minister of Munitions on December 1, 
1919. The figures given are in tons: 
Copper, 14,867; spelter (G.O.B.), 12,848 ; 
spelter (refined), 10,940; aluminium, 
8,911 ; soft pig lead, 59,912 ; nickel, 1,800 ; 
antimony regulus, 2,950. A proportion of 
the above stocks is already sold to the 
trade for forward delivery. 


L.C.C. and Electricity Supply. 

A recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee to sanction the borrowing by Hack- 
ney of £56,223, and by Hammersmith of 
£49,925, for the extension of local electri- 
citv undertakings came before a meeting 
of the London County Council. 

Mr. H. H. Gordon said the essence of the 
Electricity Supply Bill now before Parla- 
ment was that local undertakings should 
not be allowed to extend with a view to 
local interests, but only in the interests of 
Greater London as a whole. There were 
enormous changes foreshadowed in_ the 
Bill to be effected through amendments 


moved in the House of Lords. The whole 
situation would be revolutionised ; 
the question of London’s electricity 


supply would once more be in the melting- 
pot, and everything would be in chaos and 
disorder. The Council had reason to com- 
plain that when the Bill had reached its 
last stage the Government suddenly altered 
its whole underlying basis. He suggested 
that the committee should postpone con- 
sideration of the applications from Hack- 
ney and Hammersmith, and that in the 
meanwhile the Finance Committee and the 
Special Committee on Electricity should 
reconsider their position. This course was 
agreed, to. 
Brussels Commercial Fatr. 

The International Commercial Fair to 
be held in Brussels in April next is being 
organised entirely by the municipal autho- 
rities of Brussels, under the patronage of 
the King of the Belgians, and also with the 
support of the Belgian Government and 
the province of Brabant. The Fair 
will consist of twenty-nine technical 
groups or categories, which will in- 
clude the metal and electrical industries, 
construction materials. building, architec- 
ture, furniture, decoration of the interior 
of buildings, church furniture, and decora- 
tive and industrial art. Practically every 
important industry will be included. It is 
proposed to hold the Fair in four different 
localities. The first and largest will be in 
the Parc Royal (opposite the Royal 
Palace), which contains an area of 15,000 
square metres, and) which, it is calculated, 
will hold 1,400 stands, as well as open-air 
space for such articles as agricultural 
machinery. It is also intended to occupy 
the Palais d’Egmont, No. 31, Boulevard 
de Waterloo, which has an exhibiting area 
of 3,000 square metres, the Palais 
d’Egmont, and the Palais du Midi (situ- 
ated close to the Gare du Midi). If further 


space is necessary all arrangements have 
been made to occupy the promenade along 
the exterior Boulevard (Boulevard du 
Regent andi Boulevard de Waterloo), and 
beyond if necessary. It is estimated that 
this will give them space for a further 
700 stands. 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT AND 


HOUSING. 


Poplar. 
The three housing schemes are expected 
to cost £100,000. 
Campbeltown. 
Campbeltown has decided to erect 200 
houses, divided among three sites. 
Girvan. 
Girvan T.C. has approved a scheme for 


erecting sixty houses. 


Pyrford. 
A tender has been accepted for erecting 
eighteen houses to cost £17,214. 


Acton. 

The Council has accepted an offer to 
erect a hundred concrete bungalows on 
land bought or leased from the Council. 

Renfrew. 

Renfrew has granted permission to a 
local firm to erect two blocks of wooden- 
frame houses. 

Beckenham. 

Designs for fifty-four houses to be 
erected on section one of the Elmers End 
scheme have been approved. 

Richmond. 

Richmond T.C. have accepted a tender 
for building workmen’s cottages, at a cost 
of £1,115 each. 

Horrabridge. 

The R.D.C. has purchased a further 13 
acres. A tender of £12,800 for the erection 
of sixteen houses has been accepted. 


Rutherglen. 

Rutherglen has amended its housing 
scheme, and 200 houses of three apart- 
ments and 200 of four apartments are now 
to be built. 

Clydebank. 

Clydebank T.C. has accepted a tender 
of £10,630 for the erection of thirteen 
houses. It is also obtaining a report on 
the cost of wooden houses. 

Deptford. 

Deptford B.C. are to hold a joint meet- 
ing with the Lewisham Council, when the 
proposed Garden City scheme for the 
boroughs will be discussed. 


Walsall. 

Thirty houses are to be erected for £740 
each. The previous lowest tender was 
£1,000 a house, and it is stated that the 
reduction in price was due to the rooms 
being reduced in height. 


Beeston. 

Plans for the erection of forty-two 
houses have been approved. Forty-four 
acres of land have been bought by the 
Council for housing, and negotiations are 
in progress for another ten acres. 


Exmouth. 

The Ministry of Health has requested 
Exmouth Council to submit a_ housing 
scheme within fourteen days, in default of 
which no financial assistance will be given 
by the Government. 


Burnham-on-Sea. 


Tenders have been received ranging 
from £17,812 to £21,055 for the erection 
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of eighteen workmen’s dwellings. Plans 
for the erection of fifteen other houses by 
a private firm have been accepted. 


Rhondda. 

Rhondda authorities are considering a 
proposal to build as an experiment six or 
eight houses by direct labour. It is stated 
that a thousand pounds had been spent on 
plans which the Ministry of Health had 
altered from time to time. 


Paisley. 

Paisley Corporation has been inquiring 
in Edinburgh regarding the cost of stone- 
built houses as compared with brick, as it 
had been stated that the stone houses in 
Edinburgh had been built as cheaply as 
those of brick. 


Gateshead. 

The Ministry of Health has rejected the 
scheme approved by the local authorities, 
which was to cost half a million. It had 
been proposed to erect 600 houses. on 60 
acres. The Town ‘Council has re 
quested the Ministry to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject. 

Coventry. 

The City Council have decided to pur- 
chase the artillery barracks in the centre 
of the city for £35,000. The buildings are 
old and have not been much used for many 
years. The ground is 33 acres in extent. 
The site is spoken of as a possible place 
for the erection of a town hall. 


Thornbury. 

There are 297 houses to be built in the 
district. After a meeting between the 
Council and the builders the latter 
eventually agreed to combine in areas and 
formulate a scheme for undertaking con- 
tracts. The Council is also considering the 
working of some of the stone quarries in 
the district. 


Sheerness. 

The Ministry of Health has informed 
the Sheerness U.D.C. that the scheme sub- 
mitted for the provision of 200 new houses 
is inadequate. The needs of the present 
population, without allowing for any in- 
crease, Warrant the provision of 400 new 
houses. The Council will shortly submit 
a supplementary scheme for a second 200 
dwellings. 

Birmingham. 


A number of offers from builders and 
others to erect houses on their own land 
and to sell them to the Council at agreed 
prices have been accepted. The Housing 
Committee has also decided to build 500 
houses by direct labour. It is stated that 
only 10 per cent. of building-trade labour 
is available for house-building, the re- 
mainder being engaged on repair and 
factory work. 

Roehampton. 

A scheme to spend £1,300,000 on the 
Roehampton estate, and the building of 
houses, mainly of the working-class type, 
has been sanctioned by the Minister of 
Health. The estate covers 147 acres. The 
scheme provides for 1,194 working-class 
houses of various sizes and types on 754 
acres, or about, fifteen houses to the acre. 
About sixteen acres have been reserved for 
allotments and open spaces. 


Bermondsey. 


A beautification and public amenities 
committee is to be appointed by the 
Borough Council. Among its duties will 
be the care and acquisition of open spaces, 
the planting of trees and shrubs in public 
streets, the improvement of waste spaces, 
and the cultivation by agreement with 
landlords and tenants of forecourts and 
front gardens. 
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Shrewsbury. 

The Council has succeeded in reducing 
the cost of the Longden Road housing 
scheme, which originally provided for 164 
houses at a gross figure of £160,371, or 
£978 per house complete. It is now pro- 
posed to erect fifty-six houses of the par- 
lour type, and 108 of the non-parlour type, 
at an estimated cost of £816 and £742 
respectively. The total gross cost is now 
£140,873, a saving of nearly £20,000. 


OUR SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A number of vacancies for architectural 
assistants in London offices are announced 
this week. 

An architect is required to proceed to 
the East to carry out a commercial build- 
ing in reinforced concrete. 

There is a vacancy for a clerk of works 
in China. 

Stockport County Council require an 
architect and a quantity surveyor for their 
housing scheme. 

Messrs. Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, of 
Leeds, have a vacancy for a .designer of 
“period” decoration and furniture. 

Contractors approved by the Ministry of 
Health for building houses desire to 
enter into a contract with a firm for the 
manufacture of patent concrete blocks and 
slabs. 

H.M. Office of Works invite tenders for 
the erection of an extension to the Tele- 
phone Exchange at Tottenham, and of a 
new head post office at Henley-on-Thames. 

A preliminary examination for the ad- 
mission of students and a final examination 
for those intending to apply for Associate- 
ship or Membership is to be held by the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants 
are urged to join their professional union. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Economic Building Corporation, Ltd. 

The managing director of the Economic 
Building Corporation, Ltd., has just re- 
turned from Belgium, where his company 
are now in negotiation for a large build- 
ing contract upon which it is anticipated 
a start will be made early in the New Year. 
He reports that building affairs are as 
complicated—if not more so—as they are 
here. The Government has not given any 
indication of action other than the sug- 
gested small contribution towards the cost 
of private building. Money is plentiful, 
and building materials cheaper than in 
this country, although a stiffening of 
prices foretells a rising market. He had 
an opportunity of viewing the various 
town planning schemes covering the 
devastated portions of Belgium, and all 
praise is due to the Belgian architects for 
the bold but painstaking way in which they 
have dealt with the problem. This build- 
ing corporation is organising to under- 
take contracts in a very large way, and 
have arranged with various associated 
firms for the mass production of the neces- 
sary units to complete upwards of twenty 
houses per week, raising the number if 
necessary within a period of four months 
to thirty-five houses per week on any one 
site. To do this in addition to the 
arrangements mentioned above, they have 
purchased upwards of 500,000 tons of good 
blast furnace slag conveniently situated 
for despatch by railway or canal. They 
also expect to complete arrangements 
whereby they take over the entire output 
of a cement factory, thus ensuring a cer- 
tain supply of materials necessary for 
concrete construction. 
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WEEKLY HOUSING REPOR] 


The return issued weekly by the } 
of Health states: 

New schemes submitted to the M 
during the week ended December ; 
bered 132. The total number of gs 
submitted by local authorities and 
utility societies is now 7,604, compris 
about 56,500 acres. The schemes ar 
now number 3,007, comprising 
28,500 acres. Seventy-eight 
schemes were submitted, and six¢ 
approved during the week, ma 
total number of lay-outs submitted 
and the number approved 1,201. 
plans representing 4,714 houses wi 
mitted during the week, and plans fe 
houses approved. The total num 
houses represented in the plans sul 
is 75,170, and in the plans @ 
59,964. Tenders for 19,599 house 
been submitted, and approval gi 
tenders for 15,987. 

Under an arrangement made } 
the Ministry and the Building R 
ment Committee of the Joint In 
Council of Building Trades, local 
builders’ associations have in man 
been consulted with a view to the e 
of houses by the members of an asso 
at a fixed! price to be agreed upon t 
the association and the local au 
The agreement provides that the 
to be erected by the association um 
arrangement shall be distributed 
the members in accordance witl 
various resources. Meetings hav 
held in all parts of the country to 
these proposals with local associ 
The results of the meetings show t 
associations of master builders are, 
whole, entering whole-heartedly im 
scheme, and provisional arrang 
have been made in eight districts 
erection of 2,625 houses under this s 
In this figure are included 1,500 ho 
be erected for the Town. Council 
mingham, Details of the schemes: 
authorities dealt with during the w 
as follow: 5 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The numb 
ceived from fifty-seven local auth 
was 128, comprising 429 acres, and 
ing the total number of schemes pr 
by local authorities to 7,516, covert 
proximately 53,900 acres. 


Schemes Approved.—The num 
schemes approved was 128, bring? 
total number approved to 2,980, c¢ 
ing about 27,900 acres. 


Lay-outs. 
Schemes Submitted. — Sevel 
schemes were submitted by fifty-on 
authorities, bringing the total num 
schemes submitted to 1,800. 
Schemes Approved.—Sixty-t 
schemes, promoted bv forty-eight 
authorities, were approved, bringt 
total number of schemes appTrov 
eg bee 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schemes: 

senting upwards of 4,350 houses we: 

mitted by sixty-two local authorities 

total number of schemes. submittec 
present 72,328 houses. — 


Schemes Approved.—Schemes represe® 
ing 4,549 houses were approved. 
total number of schemes approved 
sent 58.399 houses. : 
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Future 


BUM AOh@ ha BARNES reba akvelisss Ate 


MEMORABLE year is closing. It may be that a 
still more memorable one is about to open. The 
Empire-breakers have been at work everywhere ; 

dust and din of demolition is in our eyes and ears; 

sems incredible that barely a year ago four great 
sires at least retained some show of substance. Great 
sric structures, whose foundations were laid in the 
uries that are gone, still presented to the light 

“rver some appearance of solidity, broad based upon 

yast. He would have beena bold man who could have 

seen the débris that remains. The German Empire 
wed itself as perhaps the most solidly compact 
ration, politically and economically, that the world 

‘ever seen; apparently as enduring as the great 

edrals—its fellows in time. 

assia, Austria, Turkey—all remained. Two-thirds 

Zurope under the control of organisations directly 

inuous without break or chasm from the fall of the 

aan Empire to the present day. All are gone—every- 

e the ruins lie awaiting the clearance that must take 

e before the new world can appear. It were well if 

e were any signs of the Master Architect and the 

{upon which the future is to be built. Rather the 

jusion is of the Tower of Babel—conflicting designs, 

mative plans, clamour for acceptance. The new 
es, Esthonia. Livonia, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
4a, all with their individual conceptions of their place 

‘destiny, are busy erecting, with the materials they 

find, such structures sas are possible and appear 

table to them. 

he forest is down and the squatters are on the land ; 

s are pitched; log cabins are in course of construc- 

. We have to wait for the new cities. Well, ‘the 

Id is used to waiting—order and harmony lag on 

», We are barely into the first stages of town- 

ming; little wonder if world-planning stays. Men 

‘impatient, arrogant; there is no master mind. If 

‘e were it is odds against it being recognised. It 

ds be that experience, bitter experience, may yet be 

tired to prove to the new world that it cannot reshape 

If on the old lines of individual interests regardless of 

just and proper rights of others. The resurgence of 

jonalism brings with it all the dangers of the past, 
bears within it the promise of antagonisms develop- 
into conflicts as tremendous and disastrous as that 
buch which we have passed. There is no necessity 

furnishes an opportunity; no difficulty without 
antage. We have not come out of the war without 

e idea as to methods by which war may be avoided. 

have brought with us some sense of a larger purpose 

1 that which merely serves the interest of individual 

ons. The world-sense has been evolved: some per- 

‘ion of the inextricability of national welfare from the 

mon welfare of the world now exists. Function 

sedes organism-—it is the desire to see that produces 
it—to hear that gives us hearing. The desire to 


realise the world-sense is producing, tentatively and 
clumsily, yet purposefully, the organism which we know 
under the name of the League of Nations. It is the 
culmination of all the efforts after political and economic 
federation that this world has seen. It needs, indeed, a 
great world architect—someone who can perceive the 
relationship of the parts to the whole, who, under this 
great roof, can house the separated units of social and 
political activity which we know as nations. 

We are used to buildings to-day which have more than 
a single purpose to fulfil, in which are housed groups 
with differing functions, which, while maintained in 
relationship to each other, must have preserved to them, 
free from confusion, the space they occupy, the routes 
along which their activities proceed. To achieve this is 
the work of the planner, and it is only when this is 
effected that there can be said to be a plan. The world- 
planner seems not yet to have accomplished his task, but 
he is at work—not in one individual but in many; not in 
one nation but in all. May his task be fulfilled; may 
we see the foundations laid, and if we are not ourselves 
to witness the dedication of the great structure to its 
immortal purpose, may we build so that posterity, whose 
strange claim upon us, based on no logic but more insis- 
tent than any reasoning, shall say to us: “You builded 
better than you knew.” It may be that in its official and 
national capacity the United States has withdrawn from: 
this work. Let us hope, if this is so, it may, on reflec- 
tion, yet set its hand again to the task. But if it be so, 
peoples are sometimes greater than their Governments, 
and though the stream may not flow through official 
channels, yet I am sure that from the West will return 
towards the East a volume of practical sympathy and 
goodwill, increasing that flood upon whose bosom the 
barque that bears all the hopes of man shall be borne 
into the haven of its desire. 

International requirements do not exclude the con- 
sideration of national needs. They would be fatal if 
they did. The life of the whole depends on the vigour 
of its parts. The great world reconstruction must be 
accomplished by the rebuilding of national life. Recon- 
struction must always be a period of inconvenience and 
discomfort. We are in for a period of reconstruction. It 
involves to many the disappearance of much in senti- 
ment to which they attach importance. It meets with 
opposition and obstruction. A division appears between 
those who would rather build and those who would retain 
existing structures. 

We are on the eve of great happenings. Fortunately 
for us our past is saving us from much of the disturbance 
which in other places is filling the present. We have 
learned the value of ordered progress. We have dis- 
covered a means by which we may secure change 
without violence. It would seem that we are in for 
change. A determination has appeared to make such 
modifications in the economic structure of our society as 
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seem to many to threaten its whole fabric, and they are 
rallying to preserve what they consider to be essential to 
its safety. 

They are wise men who can read the signs of the times ; 
who can perceive the difference between what must be 
done, and what may be done; who know when the time 
has arrived to give solid expression to the ideals of the 
majority. No student of political and economic condi- 
tions (but must be impressed with the fact that during the 
past year the thoughts of statesmen in home affairs have 
be engrossed by problems which in the past have been 
regarded as being outside of politics. Ireland, trade, 
education, temperance, the Church—these were the 
problems of the past upon which politicians exercised 
their minds and swayed the feelings of the people. 
To-day, urgent and imperative as to many of us seem 
some of these problems, it is away from them, and 
another field, that our energies have been directed. 
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Possession has been taken of the railways, which a 
placed under the central administration of a stro 
bureaucrat. Power stations are to be taken possess 
of and placed under the control of provincial admin; 
trators. Coal mines are in the possession of the Ce 
Controller. Housing is being proceeded with as a gre 
public enterprise. 4 

All these things involve so radical an interference wi 
the conditions of society that no thinking man but 
realise that they can only result in a vast modificati 
the conditions under which we have lived. This n 
year will make this clearer still. We wait for the futur 
We stand on the threshold of a new world; it ma 
with hesitating feet, but there is no return. We 
and fearful, we might desire to be entrusted with the 
of an old world rather than the building of a new 
Time, with its events, is stronger than us all. Ri 
not for us yet; we must go forward. 


“A Prosperous New Year” 


ITH men who design and men who build hopes 
run high for a prosperous New Year. For never 
before were there equally strong reasons to feel 

confident that we are on the threshold of real prosperity, 
which will be the more gratefully welcomed ‘because it 
breaks so long a sequence of war-stricken years, from 
which no industry suffered more acutely, while the 
professions related to it suffered more cruelly still. In 
1920 national housing must surely begin in substantial 
earnest. Moreover, the Prime Minister has promised 
that other necessary kinds of building shall not ‘be abso- 
lutelv prohibited, that State restrictions on the supply 
of materials shall cease, and that, supposing the trade 
unions raise no insuperable obstacle, the supply of labour 
is to ‘be strongly reinforced from the militant Services. 
According to Mr. Lloyd George, we are to believe very 
confidently—what we are very willing to credit to the 
full—that 1920 will be the first of a long series of unpre- 
cedentedly busy years for the builder. It is not possible 
to doubt the soundness of the forecast, which should hold 
good, in spite of the present more or less artificial short- 
age of materials and labour. 

This promise of a great new era of unexampled 
prosperity must not be falsified ‘by internal dissensions— 
neither by strikes and lockouts that, by bringing industry 
to a standstill, jeopardise the safety and welfare of the 
entire commonwealth; nor, among professional men, by 
internal squabbles that waste energy and sap vitality. 
To multiply the number of central organisations and 
thereby divide their strength is sheer stupidity. To 
exhaust precious energy in petty domestic jars is a 
wicked waste of forces that, properly disciplined and 
wisely directed, would be of inestimable dynamic value 
to the profession, raising its status and its standards, 
increasing its influence with the governing powers and 
with the general public, and, what is of at least equal 
importance, fostering and augmenting the means of 
professional development, such as architectural educa- 
tion, for example, a subject that cries aloud for 
regeneration to enable it to meet the new conditions with 
something approaching to adequacy. 

But before the R.I.B.A. can set out with any confi- 
dence to preach the gospel of unity and efficiency, it 
must show a perceptible trace of the fine consistency of 
Chaucer’s curate, who, having a sound doctrine to preach, 
“first he folowed it himselve.’’ But how shall the Institute 
proceed to set its own house in order? In a word, by 
using every legitimate means of bringing itself, its polity, 
even its constitution, into harmony. with the modern 
spirit, into conformity with the requirements of this great 
new era of reconstruction into which we have entered or 
are about toenter. Clearly the Institute cannot continue 
to travel in the old grooves ; it must improve its methods, 
extend its scope, widen its charter, broaden its policy. 
It must cease to be a mere relic of early Victorian days, 


_ the existence of any inequalities of mghts and privi 


and \become alert and active in positive and ener 
pursuit of objects about which it has been too f 
accustomed to talk grandiloquently and to let it g 
that. 

Is there not much fine new work to be done, indé 
dently of the huge accumulation of arrears to 
overtaken? Then why is not the Institute ge 
conspicuously strenuous in doing it: The answe 
as 1t seems to us: Because the Institute is not orgar 
and equipped on modern lines. It has not quite she 
antiquated fallacy that to be active is to be vulgar; 
sequently the occasions on which it has been know 
exert itself at all strenuously have ‘been few 
spasmodic. 

Before the profession can hope to become uniteg¢ 
Institute must reconcile the antagonisms within its g 
Petty jealousies between the grades of membership, 


that tend to accentuate those jealousies, must forth 
cease—that is to say, every conceivable excuse for 
must be scrupulously eliminated. And the ce 
organisations of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
jom hands before there can be anything more subs 
tial than a mere pretence of unity in the profession 
follows that London and the country, while preserva 
the diversity in things unessential which gives thé 
character, must be in accord on all matters of prineip 
on all vital issues ; while intercommunication between t 
parent Institute and its offshoots in the Colonies @i 
Dependencies must be more regular and frequent if it 
to ‘be effectual. Closer alliance with foreign societt 
also very desirable where complete unity of the prote 
sion is really an earnest aim. Qualified architects Wi 
hold aloof from membership must be persuaded at 
encouraged to come in, and the general public must! 
systematically educated up to a due appreciation of | 
status and value of the profession. 

How are all these drastic reforms to be effected wit 
the short space of a year? It is not to be supposedth 
so much can possibly be achieved within so short a spa 
of time; and while architects are, as we are perlee 
assured, goine to be at their very busiest on the practt 
side of the profession, yet it may be as confidently antic 
pated that in 1920 a good beginning towards the drast 
reconstruction which must precede real unity in 4 
profession will be made; and well begun is half do 

Not only a united profession, ‘but a _ consolidate 
industry, including all grades and denominations, sho 
be the ultimate if not the immediate aim; for there 18! 
reason why all sections should not thus unite. Obv 
it is within the power of an influential journal to a 
very effectually this movement for unity ; and that pov 
we intend to wield during the coming year with renewé 
vigour and earnestness, and, we trust, with increasif 
elrect: 


NE foggy day in Cheapside, one of those murky 
days when the combined activities of soot, 
smoke, mist, and damp render the streets mysteri- 
beautiful—the writer paused on the kerb to 

e the clock face of Bow Church—that ornate 

which is so envious of the doings of 
In the fog Cheapside was irresistible ; 

lupper parts of Wren’s steeple could not be 
iguished for the drifting vapour; the vulgar com- 

y and staring ostentation of the adjoining build- 

twere mercifully indistinct. It was an atmosphere 

} to aid the imagination of all save the wheezy 

watic panting for breath. Standing aloof from the 

ing passengers the writer had a vision of the City 
appeared in the year 1798; the red omnibuses 

‘changed to mail coaches; the horse-drawn vehicles 

me the heavy drays and waggons of the period: 

were hackney coaches licensed at Somerset House, 
smart high-wheeled pheton belonging to Mr. 
ts, and the town carriage of a director of the 
urable East India Company. Even a mounted 
san became for the nonce an officer of Volunteer 
foons. There were the shops and tradesmen known 
jmb and Hood; there was the black-coated figure of 

John Soane, attended by an assistant, carrying a 

£ drawings, evidently hurrying to the Bank. There 

‘in fact, a better picture of Cheapside of the past 

ithe elevations drawn by Tallis could afford—a 

br insight into the lives of the drapers and haber- 

‘rs of the time than most books give, and a perfect 

lof the ashen face of Mr. Isaac Smedley, hosier, of 

en Lane, Wood Street, returning from filing his 
on. 


(i 


e City of 1798 had all the characteristics peculiar to 

treets of to-day. It was the same noisy, bustling 

ate place, but the buildings were simpler, the inci- 

laccessories were more honest and piquant, and the 

Lwaistcoated houses of brick bristled with divers 
Speaking of signs the “ British Apollo” of 1710 

I’m amused at the signs, 

As I pass through the town, 

To see the odd mixture— 

A Magpye and Crown; 

The Whale and the Crow, 

The Razor and Hen; 

The Leg and Seven Stars, 

The Axe and the Bottle, 

The Tun and the Lute; 

The Eagle and Child, 

The Shovel and Boot. 


3% a % + 


ere are few good signs in London to-day, with the 
dtion of those in Lombard Street, designed, let it be 
nm, by eminent artists. Many latter-day artificers 
‘apparently lost the art of polite advertisement ; they 
‘been forced out of the trade owing to the blandish- 
3 of the gilt-lettered and glazed fascia vogue. The 
sities of the old signs can be put down to the ignor- 
/of the period, rather than to any vein of national 
lis, for the Cockney of the past, as of the present, 
ihted in playing havoc with proper names. 


* co %* * 


(s difficult to understand what a Magpie could want 
}a Crown, or a Whale with a Crow; neither can we 
fine a Hen witha Razor. The sign of the Leg and 
»even Stars was merely an orthographical adaptation 


the League and Seven Stars, or Seven United 
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Architectural Causerie 


Provinces; the Axe and Bottle, an easy transposition of 
the Battle Axe, a significant sign during the Wars of the 
Roses. Of the Tun and Lute we gather an impression 
of the cheering effects of music and wine. The Eagle and 
Child had some definite meaning, but could not apply to 
old Lortton ; and the sign of the Shovel and Boot 1s sheer 
nonsense, unless we read into it Lord Fisher’s message 
to)“ “The? Pimes.* 


%* % * * 


And so we come to the “Swan with Two Necks,” long 
a mysterious appellation for aninn. Originally the sign 
was written, “ The Swan with Two Nicks.” So opined 
Sir Joseph Banks in an address to the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1810 when the learned antiquary presented a 
curious roll of parchment, exhibiting the marks or nicks 
made on the beaks of the swans and cygnets in the rivers 
and lakes of Lincolnshire. A small alteration of one 
letter made all the difference to the meaning of the sign. 
Yet we read that the number of marks contained in the 
parchment totalled two hundred and nineteen, every one 
different. The outline was an oblong square, circular at 
one end, and containing dots, notches, arrows, cr such- 
like figures, in order to constitute a difference in the 
marks of the swans belonging to different owners. The 
myrmidons of Good Queen Bess’s day must have had a 
busy time in Lincolnshire when they punted about the 
fens to see if the law was being observed. 


cS x 


Architects have an especial fancy for the sign of 
the Goat and Compasses, which curiosity is supposed to 
have arisen from the resemblance between the bounding 
of a goat and the expansions of a pair of compasses. A 
fanciful but not appropriate suggestion. The sign in ques- 
tion belongs to the days of the Lord Protector, when it 
was the custom for enthusiasts to add Scriptural quota- 
tions to the names given them by their parents; for 
example, Praise God Barebones. This craze for sacred 
titles induced! the coining of fresh names for places and 
things. The translation from “ God encompasseth us’’ to 
Goat and Compasses is obvious, and seems quite natural. 
Perhaps Praise God Barebones preferred drinking his 
tankard of ale beneath the sign of the “God encompasseth 
us’’ rather than frequenting the roof of the “ Devil and 
the Bacchanals.” 


* 


Old Richard Flecknor, in his book entitled “ Enig- 
matical Character,” published in 1605, deals with the 
goodly ones and their proclivities as follows: “ As for the 
signs, they have pretty well begun their information 
already, changing the sign of the Salutation of the Angel 
and Our Lady into the Soldier and the Citizen, and the 
Katherine Wheel into the Cat and Wheel; so as they 
only wants their making the Dragon to kill St. George, 
and the Devil to tweak St. Dunstan by the nose, to make 
the reformation complete. Such ridiculous work they 
make of their reformation, and so zealous are they against 
all mirth and jollity, that they would pluck down the sign 
of the Cat and Fiddle, too, if it durst but play so loud as 
they might hear it.”’ 


co * i a Sa 


The sign of “ The Bag of Nails” is said to have formed 
the legend of the house frequented by smiths and car- 
penters. It is more possible that it owed its origin to the 
Bacchanals who in the days of Ben Jonson were wont to 
journey to an inn at Chelsea bearing this name, in order 
to make holiday. If Bacchanals has in the process of 
vulgarisation become Bag 0’ Nails, it is conceivable that 
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we may yet live to see the rendezvous of the Bag 0’ 
Nailians, perhaps in the neighbourhood of a wood- 
working factory. 

* * * * 


If we traverse the lanes of Hertfordshire and other 
counties we encounter the very common sign of 
the Chequers swinging in the wind to the mono- 
tonous squeak of hinges seldom lubricated. At one time 
it was common to see the name of the inn painted on the 
wooden lintol or the outside shutters. Some think the 
name to signify that the game of draughts was allowed 
in the tap-room as an interlude to the supply of draught 
liquor. Others are of the opinion that, in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, the Earl of Arundel of that period had 
a grant for the licensing of public-houses, and that the 
chequer-board, being a part of the armorial bearings of 
that nobleman, this mark was attached to his sign by the 
publican, in order to show that he possessed a licence. 
Both theories are disputed, for the records of the 
Society of Antiquaries hold a view of a street in Pompeu, 
presented to the society in the long ago by Sir William 
Hamilton, in which shops with the sign of the chequers 
are depicted. Perhaps it is better to take our refresh- 
ment free from draughts. 


* a * * 


The next sign is that of the Four Alls, the sign of an 
innkeeper who horsed the mail coaches on the Bath Road. 
The sign of the Four Alls consisted of the figure of a 
King, and on a label “I rule all”; the figure of a Priest, 
motto “I pray for all”; a soldier, “I fight for all” ; and 
a coffin, “Ji hold all-”* 


* + ae 


And so we could chatter, for this subject is of fasci- 
nating interest, of matter that applies to the past of neat 
wigs, high-collared and tight-waisted coats, heavy seals, 
heavier silver turnips, malacca canes with tassels, and 
snuffy cravats. There you have it, Wardour Street, in a 
few lines. 

There are other signs; for example, the “Boulogne 
Mouth, 1.e., The Bull and Mouth; The Cock, rendered 
famous by Themistocles ; The Greyhound, a favourite of 
King John; The Horse, sole relict of the days of the pack 
trail; The Grenadier, of Hanoverian times; The Devil 
Tavern, that stood near St. Dunstan’s in Fleet Street; 
The Mariner, recalling the Jolly Sailor, Mariner’s Com- 
pass, Ship, Boat, Barge, etc., of seaside and riverside 
places; The Dog and Duck, recalling the favourite 
pastime of Londoners on a Sunday morning in the 
suburbs near the New River; The King’s Head, recalling 
the usurpation of ‘Cromwell; and the Cross Inn, mean- 
ing either the cross roads or perhaps being reminiscent of 
the days of Popery. There are Mitres by the score; 
Royal Oaks, sufficient to cover Enfield Chase; more 
“Mermaids” than ever came out of the sea. There are 
“Lions” in every path, golden. red, black, blue, and 
white. Many Castles, a few Bulls, sometimes with a 
convenient gate or a bush. There are also Black and 
White Swans, Bears, both brown and black; Bells and 
Crowns, Angels and Saracens’ Heads; while World’s 
Ends, and Worlds Turned Upside Down appear in out- 
of-the-way places; Nag’s Heads, Magpies, and Crowns, 
Punch Bowls, Pea Hens, Fighting Cocks, Wrestlers, 
Feathers, Horns, Kings’ and Queens’ Arms, Apple 
Trees, Green Dragons, and a few bearing the sign of 
Robin Hood, and the Green Man of the Wood; White 
Harts and Half Moons, The Fox, with and without 
grapes; Lambs and Cherry Trees, Ploughs, Wheat- 
sheaves, Waggons and Horses, Eagles, Maypoles, and 
Horseshoes ; while Suns, Stars, and Welsh Harps form 
sideshows ; Crowns and Anchors, Coal Holes, Roses, and 
Falcons are an indication of old-world taste. I have 
reserved the George until the end as a compliment to His 
Majesty the King. , 

AERO. 
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(See Article on opposite page.), 


LITTLE more than a year has elapsed since the 

signing of the armistice, and it is perhaps an oppor- 
tune moment to undertake an impartial survey of 
Government Housing Scheme. It must be presumed 
the principle involved in an extensive State-aiced 
jing policy met the approval of the electorate, since 
{Bili giving it effect, piaced upon the Statute Book on 
31, 1919, was passed by. a newly-elected House of 
(amons by a large majority. A survey of the situa- 
| should therefore have as its object an assessment of 
Hikelihood of the Government achieving success or 
are in regard to the discharge of its self-imposed 
1904-5 the number of new houses erected was 
$000, and although in 1912-13 this number had fallen 
5,000, possibly owing to the Finance Act of 1910, it 
/upon this figure that the present estimate of 500,000 
se number immediately required—was based. The 
ciple accepted, it became necessary to decide upon 
Imthe responsibility should be placed for making good 
| deficiency, and as already under the 1899-1909 Act 
jocal authorities were regarded as the housing experts 
jheir districts, it was decided that the tasx should 
jive upon them. The obligation, therefore, to sub- 
ja scheme within three months became compulsory, 
{ in the event of their becoming defaulters in this 
ject the County Council or the Ministry of Health 
jat step in and undertake the work. At this point an 
resting precedent is established, for the Local 
aority appears for the first time in history in a position 
mit the State to an expenditure of the taxpayers’ 


ey. 
uring the later stages of the war almost every public 
fance contained some allusion to a condition of affairs 
th should be “fit for heroes,’? and one of the most 
jaent uses of this somewhat ambiguous phrase was in 
Wection with housing. It was realised, furthermore, 
most of the work undertaken in the past fell far short 
lis standard, which, if effect were to be given to these 
mises, must henceforth be raised. Accordingly in 
a Commission was appointed, under the chairman- 
of Sir Tudor Walters, M.P., which produced the now 
ius White Paper, and in pursuance of its recom- 
idation the housing branch of the then Local Govern- 
ft Board was increased, and placed in charge of a 
istor; furthermore, qualified men, who had devoted 
iy years to the study of this problem, were appointed 
ne technical staff of the department. Subsequently, 
der to decentralise the administration, England was 
ed into eleven regions, each of which was in charge 
| Commissioner, who was to be assisted by an expert 
(nical staff. In order that new forms of construction 
at be examined with a view to discovering their suita- 
y for cottage building, a Construction and Standardi- 
m Committee was formed, under the chairmanship of 
}Dunn, F.R.I.B.A. Already many hundreds of con- 
tional methods have been considered, many of which 
} been approved, and numbers of specimen houses 
| been erected. 

1s not possible here to consider, or even to outline, 
(90wers bestowed upon the local authorities under the 
/ Act, but before passing on to the examination of the 
‘Its so far achieved, it would be well to consider some 
Ne many obstacles which have been encountered. 
m the 150 per cent. to 300 per cent. increase in the 
1? of building, but for which the entire Act would pro- 
/y not have been introduced, it is scarcely necessary 
jwWell. One of the first difficulties which arose was 
‘tage of labour. During the war there were no 
yentices; furthermore, many men drifted into other 
ies, which they are now, in many cases, unwilling to 
>. The present shortage in the building trade is 
uted at 200,000. The unemployment, which before 
jWar was 14 per cent., was in August only 5 per cent., 
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most of which was casual. In common with all other 
industries, building is dependent upon transport, and the 
scarcity of trucks is still acute ; the requirements are 7,000 
per week, of which there are only three to four thousand 
available. Labour difficulties and restriction of output— 
the latter due for the most part to an unjustified fear of 
unemployment on the part of the operatives—are too 
universal to require comment. In many districts the 
local authorities are finding it difficult to induce builders 
to tender for housing schemes. This is toa large extent 
due to the fact that firms, which before the war would 
willingly have undertaken work of this kind, now find 
themselves occupied almost entirely in repairs, with 
which class of work there is alinost five years of arrears to 
be made good. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Minister’s conference with the Building Resettlement 
Committee may be instrumental in overcoming this diff- 
culty. Much delay has been caused in regard to the 
acquisition of land, a figure to which the district valuers 
could agree having in many cases been arrived at only 
after protracted negotiations. 

Finally there are the financial difficulties, the most 
recent of which is for many local authorities the raising 
of the loan. It 1s possible that the powers bestowed 
under the Housing (Additional Powers) Bull may help 
them to borrow the money which they require. Many 
authorities hesitate, still failing to realise that their ha- 
bility ceases at the yield of a penny rate. All that they 
have been asked to do is to aim at attaining, at the 
expiration of seven years as near as possible, to an 
economic rent, based upon a figure which it 1s presumed 
that the building would cost, were it to be erected at that 
date. As a working hypothesis, this figure is placed at 
two-thirds of the present cost. The remaining third will 
be written off as a war loss. 

The difficulty of obtaining supplies of materials for 
housing schemes has been partially overcome. For the 
houses which have so far been approved a supply of 
2,000,000,000 bricks, 28,000,000 slates, 2,500,000 yards 
of drain-pipe, 65,000 doors and windows; sinks, baths, 
latches, locks, and overmantles is available. This, then, 
is a brief list of some of the more salient difficulties with 
which it has been necessary to deal. In the light of them 
the result so far obtained may be examined. 

With regard to housing, the first consideration is the 
site, which must be inspected and surveyed, after which 
a price must be agreed upon. So far applications have 
been made for the approval of upwards of 52,000 acres, 
sufficient, indeed, at ten houses per acre, to accommodate 
the half-million houses. Of this amount some 20,000 
acres have received approval. That the delay which 
may have occurred with regard to these approvals is some- 
what justified, may be gathered from the fact that the 
system of valuation has effected a saving on land alone of 
£400,000, between the price asked and that agreed upon. 
The next process is to prepare a lay-out scheme for the 
sites. This also requires careful examination before 
approval may be given. A high standard has been set 
by the Ministry. This must be maintained; but, at the 
same time, there must be no unnecessary extravagance, 
and the road charges per house must be kept at a mini- 
mum. In order that this may be achieved it is essential 
that no existing road frontage is wasted, and that no 
unnecessary new roads are constructed. Applications 
have been made in respect of 1,600 schemes, of which 
goo have received approval. The cost of road works and 
sewers should not exceed an average of £50 per house. 
The next stage consists in the preparation of house plans 
and specification.. Here, too, a high standard has been 
set, but in many cases plans have been prepared by 
persons with no special training in these matters ; conse- 
quently much time must be spent, on the one hand, in 
effecting improvements, and, on the other, in deleting 
unnécessary expenditure and waste, often the result of 
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insufficient experience in the particular class of work. 
Nevertheless, plans for 67,500 houses have been sub- 
mitted, of which over 53,000 have received approval. 
Finally, before building can commence tenders must be 
obtained, which in many cases require subsequent reduc- 
tion to a reasonable figure—a process which entails much 
hard work. Already tenders for some 14,000 houses 
have been submitted, of which 11,500 are approved. A 
saving of nearly 470 has been effected per house, repre- 
senting a sum approximating to £200,000. ~ 

Many unreliable figures have been given in regard to 
the cost of houses under the Government scheme. The 
following are taken from a White Paper, dated Ccto- 
ber 31, 1n which it 1s stated that the average cost of the 
houses for which tenders had then been approved, exclu- 
sive of land, road-making and sewering, was for parlour 
type £779 and non-parlour type £660, the average price 
being 4718. The average cost of land in the housing 
schemes of all authorities was £191 per acre. 

As has already been stated, for the purpose of better 
administering the Act, the country was divided into 
eleven regions, which are as follows: Region A, Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, Westmorland, and Durham; B, 
Yorkshire (North, East, and West Ridings); C. Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire; D, Wales and Monmouth; E, Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
and Herefordshire; F, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
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Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Rutland; G, Glouces 
shire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, De 
shire, and Cornwall; H, Hampshire, Isle of Wy 
Sussex, Surrey, and Kent (so far as not in the metro 
tan police district); K, Metropolitan Police District; 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Northa 
tonshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Herth 
shire (so far as not in the Metropolitan Police Distri 
M, Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Norfolk, Suffolk, E; 
(so far as not in the Metropolitan Police District). ‘ 
diagram which is reproduced on p. 798 shows in gray 
form the number of houses which have been approve 
each region up to November 15. It will be observed { 
the number is far greater in the industrial regions, wh 
as might be expected, the requirements are larger. It 
be noticed, furthermore, that the curve of approval te 
to accelerate, and this may tbe taken as typical of 
manner in which the schemes will develop. The pro 
may, indeed, be likened to that of starting some h 
machine; the initial impetus required 1S enormous, 
this having been successfully applied, speed is ra 

t 


gained, and the exertion may be relaxed. Each me 
more houses are being completed, and soon it m 

hoped the full benefit of a year’s strenuous work maj 
reaped; and the prospects of ultimate success, if vie 
in this light, are by no means so hopeless as m 
unthinking critics would have us believe. H.. ja 


Summary of the Principal Events of the Year 


General. 

N our first issue, dated New Year’s Day, 1919, we 
| summarised the Government orders relaxing certain 

restrictions on building materials. 

The Canadian Federal Government announced that a 
fund of 25,000,000 dols. would be available for housing 
loans. 

In the February issues of this Journal appeared two 
important articles by Mr. P. J. Waldram, F.S.I., on 
avoidable waste in cottage and small house building. 

The first premium in the Bolton School competition 
was awarded to Mr. C. T. Adshead, A.R.I.B.A. The 
first and second premiated designs were published in this 
Journal. 

A vast new dock is under construction, at a cost of 
several million pounds, on the south side of the Royal 
Albert Dock. 

Donations amounting to £80,000 were given to St. 
Andrews University. 

The Westminster City Council passed the designs for 
the southern extension of Piccadilly Circus. 

Considerable hostile criticism was provoked over the 
destruction by the postal authorities of a packet of etch- 
ings by Felicien Rops. 

In the May numbers of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
we summarised the views of many famous past-presidents 
of the Institute on the future of architecture. 

The first prize in the competition for the British War 
Medal design was awarded to Mr. Wm. McMillan, of 
Chelsea. 

THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for May 28 was a special 
double number, dealing with housing design, construc- 
tion, and materials. 

The executive committee of the British School of 
Engineering received from an anonymous donor an 
endowment for a scholarship tenable at Rome for three 
years, and worth £250 per annum. 

The largest stone yet quarried in the country was 
found this year in the Middleton Quarry, Derbyshire. 
It measures 23 ft. by 14 ft. by 10 ft., and was estimated 
to weigh 260 tons, and be worth £4,000. 

A contract for rebuilding the N ancy district in France 
was accepted by three U.S. firms, and it was anticipated 
that the cost would eventually reach £100,000,000. 

he site for a permanent home for the Ministry of 


Pensions is ‘being prepared at Acton. It is also prop 
to erect a block of Government offices at Millbank 

A Peace Pageant of the Thames, with a proces 
headed by the King in the Royal Barge, was he 
August. 

Building operations, suspended during the war, 
resumed at Liverpool Cathedral. 

A town-planning scheme for Jerusalem was dra 
by the British military authorities in agreement wit 
municipality. 

The Cabinet decided to make permanent the Cen 
that Sir E. Lutyens designed for temporary erecti 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Whitehall. ty 
“An Analysis of Pre-war and Post-war Prices 
Building Work” was contributed by Col. T. E. Cole 
R.E., to the August issues of this Journal. 
In France the Government introduced a Bill sane 
ing the issue of 420,000,000 in loans for the erecti 
cottages. j 
The fuel research and experimental station at ] 
Greenwich was completed and the plant installed. 
_ A standard specification for roads and sewers 
issued by the Ministry of Health, and reproduce 
these columns for September 24. 
_ “The Architect and His Work” was the subject of 
inaugural address by Mr. J. W. Simpson, P.R.LB.Ay 
At a meeting of the Shakespeare Memorial Comt 
tee 1t was announced that a site for the memorial the 
had been secured in Gower Street. 


Housing. 

The National Housing and Town-Planning Cou 
submitted to the President of the L.G.B. a long | 
valuable memorandum on the housing problem, embe 
Ing Many important proposals. The text was publ 
in our issues of January 15 and 22. b | 
_It was announced early in the year that a mc 
village would be erected near London for the guid 


of local authorities in preparing their schemes. 

Mr. J. Thomson, Dundee’s Cit Architect, prepa 
magnificent scheme for the future development of 
city. His proposals, with plans, were given in | 
Journal for January 209. 

Birmingham Corporation sought special Parliamen 
powers to borrow £1,000,000 for a housing schem 

A Government Memorandum was issued givil 


uil the terms of financial assistance offered by the 
ernment to Public Utility societies for housing 
0ses. 
. manual on the preparation of State-aided housing 
mes was issued by the L.G.B., summarising the steps 
»e taken by local authorities. 
me of the principal competitions of the year was the 
uly Express ’’ £1,000 Competition, the designs sent 
feing exhibited at the Central Hall, Westminster, and 
acting great public interest. The first prizes in the 
pective classes were awarded as follows: Class 1, Mr. 
J. McBeath, Sale, Manchester; Class 2, Mr. H. E. 
fe. R.I.B.A., London; Class 3, Mr. L. E. Cole, 
.1.B.A., Newmarket. 
he second reading of Scotland’s Housing Bill was 
ved in the Commons on May 5. 
another competition which ‘attracted great public 
irest was the “Daily Mail” Worker’s Home Scheme, 
which four £500 prizes were offered. Over 3,500 
'gns were submitted, and the four chief prizes were 
ted to: Mr. H. L. Massey, A.N.Z.I.A.; Mr. E. 
mes, IRIBA., and Mr.-L. Glencross, 
me b.A.; Capt. A. C. Martin, F.R.I.B.A. 
housing exhibition was held at Birmingham in July, 
a special City of Birmingham issue of THE ARCHI- 
Ts’ JOURNAL appeared on July 9. 
ew Zealand held a town-planning conference and 
bition. 
he Building Resettlement Committee issued a 
ding report on the supply of labour for housing 
mes, and in the same week a revolutionary interim 
at on an organised public service in the building 
stry was issued by the Committee on Scien-iic 
agement. 
ams were provisionally completed for a new industria] 
‘en city to the north of London. 
he problem of the conversion of large honses ince 
was dealt with in our issues for August 20 sud 27 

the September issues of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
RNAL we printed the standard specification for 
ges. 
2solutions urging the Government to sell its surplus 
< of bricks, and to remove all restrictions from the 
ling trades, were passed by the Building Industries 
sultative Board formed by the R.I.B.A. 
was announced that the Minister of Health proposes 
vise the building by-laws. 
asgow’s Housing Exhibition in October was opened 
ae Secretary of State for Scotland. It was one of 
most important held, and\ prizes amounting to 
(00 were offered for designs and models. 
1e L.C.C. reported against the suggestion that rooms 
*w houses should be only 8 ft. high. 


| RI.B.A. Transactions. 

a general meeting of the Institute Mr. M. H. Baillie 
‘tread a paper on making old dwellings in town and 
try habitable. 
factory Building Chiefly in Relation to the Welfare 
e Worker” was the subject of a paper read by Mr. 
. Buckland. 
. Leonard Stokes was elected as the Royal Gold 
list for 1919. 

“deputation from the Institute interviewed Dr. 

Son and Sir James Carmichael to urge the employ- 
of architects in the various housing schemes 
ghout the country. 

e holograph M.S. of the original edition of Joseph 
’s famous “Encyclopedia of Architecture” was 
ted by the library of the Institute. 

the last meeting in March Captain E. 
|. barrister-at-law, read a paper on legal difficulties 


1s forms of contract. 
“esolution adopting a revised scale of professional 
Ss was passed at a special meeting of the Institute. 
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Other Societies and Institutions. 


At the Institute of British Decorators Mr. A. S. 
Jennings read a very comprehensive paper on the educa- 
tion of the painter and decorator. 

A special resolution thanking Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, 
F.R.I.A.I., the president, for his services was passed at 
the annual meeting of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland. 

Before the Surveyors’ Institute Mr. E. Hills read a 
paper on acquiring land for public purposes. 

The annual report of the S.A. showed that in all 370 
members were serving with H.M. Forces. 

At the annual meeting of the S.A. the secretary 
reported that an application had been received froin 
Ireland for the formation of a branch, and that te 
Council had approved the proposal. 

A deputation from the S.A. waited on the First Com- 
missioner of Works to express the society’s views on the 
official control of housing schemes and other works. 

At the annual meeting in March of the Bui cers’ 
Institute it was reported that a joint committee had oeer: 
formed with the R.I.B.A. to facilitate the cordial 
co-operation of the two institutes. 

“The Training of the French Architectural Stude1t” 
was the subject of a paper read to the S.A. by Mr. A. 
Davis, F.R.I.B.A. 

A professional union of architects and surveyors’ 
assistants was formed during the year to protect and 
further their interests. 

Important developments in architectural educztion 
were outlined by Major M. E. Webb, HEREBY AL. an the 
prize-giving speech at the A.A. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society promoted an 
exhibition of cottage construction, materia!s, and 
fittings. 

_ Sir Alfred Mond, First Commissioner of Works, was 
the guest of the S.A. at the first of the society’s series of 
social gatherings. 

A collection of drawings by students of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts was shown in the galleries of the S.A. 


Obituary. 

The obituary for the year includes the following 
names: “Mr. Fred Bath, F.R.I.B.A.; “Mr. Lucien 
Seraillier; Mr. Wm. Cordrey; Mr. W. J. Davies, 
Auge beAe se Sinn Ae: Dawnay; Mr. A. G. Lewis, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. M. G. Martinson, Licentiate R.I.B.A. ; 
Mie lo Wooltalle PR T:BoA.: ‘MrotvR: Plumbe, 


F.RI.B.A., Mr. W. Bell, F.R.I.B.A., who was in the 
service of the N.E.R. for nearly fifty years. 


Personal. 


Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., left for India to 
join the Commission dealing with the development of 
Cawnpore. 

Mr. (now Sir) James Carmichael received the KBs 
and was later appointed Director-General of Housing in 
England and Wales. 

Mr. Arthur Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., was elected presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Rotary Club. 

Probably the most interesting personal event of the 
year was the election of Sir Aston Webb to succeed Sir 
E. J. Poynter as President of the R.A., an event which 
aroused great public and Press interest. 

Major H. Barnes, F'R.1B.A., F.S.I., was elected 
M.P. at the 1918 General Election. 

The Senate of London University appointed Mr. A. E. 
Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., to the University Chair of 
Architecture. 

Mr. J. W. Simpson was elected P.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. (now Sir) Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.LB.A., 

.S.A., was knighted for his national services. 

The L.C.C. appointed Mr. G. Topham Forrest, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Council. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. F.R.G.S., received 
the honour of knighthood this vear. 


The Design and Construction of Industrial Premises 


OR a very long time industrial works 
have been looked upon by the general 
public, and in many cases by the authori- 
ties and technical men, as nuisances, but 
the war has brought home to practically 
everyone the importance of these works ; 
and as probably most people now realise 
that almost everything used or consumed 
has at some stage or other to pass through 
some industrial premises, general interest 
is at last being taken in, and more en- 
couragement given to, this class of work. 

It has been urged that water traffic must 
be developed to its fullest extent ; and with 
the present hopeless condition of railway 
traffic, which does not appear to improve 
but rather the reverse, inland water traffic 
is bound to become ot greater importance 
in the very near future. With certain 
industries which require a comparatively 
large amount of transport very great care 
should be taken that the site of all new 
works of this nature should be selected in 
such a position that inland waterways can 
be tapped. 

It is not necessary to select a site right 
on existing waterways ; consideration 
should be giv en to the fact that compara- 
tively long arms can be constructed at 4 
low cost, and by this method a large 
amount of land. opened up by water- 
ways which has not in the past been 
considered. 

Owing to the extraordinary condition of 
our housing at the present time, which 
will last for many years, 1n selecting and 
laying out large new works provision will 
undoubtedly have to be made for not only 
erecting the works themselves, but also for 
the necessary additional housing in a 
suitable district which would be availabie 
for easy transport of the operatives to the 
works, and for the further development of 
welfare work, which should be compul- 
sory, to provide proper recreation grounds 
as an essential part of such development. 

We shall have in future to look upon all 
industrial works in a very much broader 
spirit than in the past, not only with re- 
gard to the actual planning of the build- 
ings, but in providing for the operatives 
decent and proper accommodation and 
facilities outside the works. 

Personally, it appears to me that it is 
undesirable for the manufacturers to have 
the financial responsibility of such outside 
accommodation; but there is a grand 
opportunity here for the public utility 
societies to develop on these lines and 
make their activities even more useful 
“han they are at the present time. 

The great mistake made in starting 
new works is to look upon the future in a 
very narrow spirit; generally a site of 
much too small an area is purchased, and 
when further extensions are required at a 
later date it is either impossible to extend 
in that particular place or the value of the 
land is very materially increased. 

The actual capital value of the land, 
excepting in large industrial centres, is 
generally comparatively small in relation 
to the whole capital required for the busi- 
ness, and any land which is not required 
for immediate development can generally 
be let off at some reasonable rental. 
Owing to the high cost of building, it will 
be found that the one storey buildings will 
develop much more than in the past owing 
to their economy and speed of construc- 
tion. 

In laying out the actual site plan show- 
ine the lines upon which the whole site 
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should be eventually developed, it is very 
necessary that the process ot manufacture 
and sequence of process should be most 
carefully studied, and broad gangways 
and broad roadways provided so that when 
the complete scheme is developed, proper 
mechanical transport can take place from 
one part of the works to the other without 
congestion either for the mechanical 
transport or the necessary foot traffic. 
All doors, and in storey buildings all 
gangways. to lifts, etc., and the littways 
should be of sufficient width and size to 
permit of electric or other trucks going 
right through each main building. ‘There 
should also be access by the wide gang- 
ways and proper lifts in order to make it 
possible to transmit from any part of the 
premises to any other part. This form of 
transport in the future will undoubtedly 
be one of the principal means of quick 
transportation through large industrial 
works, and great economy will be found 
by methods of this description. 

During the last few years a very mate- 
rial advance has been made in the use of 
direct motor drives to each machine or set 
of machines, and this means that roof con- 
struction can be of much lighter material ; 
and generally where shafting is desired 
from the roof trusses the height of the 
building is determined by the longest 
drive required for the machines. With 
direct motor drives one is enabled to con- 
struct buildings a lttle higher, and so get 
much more comfortable and healthy pre- 
mises than we were able to obtain in the 
past. By adding an extra few feet in 
height the cost is only slightly increased, 
and cost should never be considered per 
cubic foot but per foot super of floor 
space; and with the elimination of shaft- 
ino on the roof, some considerable modi- 
fications can be made in the actual roof 
construction. 

It will be found absolutely necessary in 
these days, and no doubt also in future, 
to reduce the present cost of building, and 
as this is not lkely to arise through the 
reduction of wages per hour or per week, 
it must be done in the way of extra pro- 
duction and economy in design. This 
economy can only be made by studying 
each individual unit which goes to make 
up the whole building, and the work 
thrown on the architects in future will be 
more in the nature of real scientific study 
and research work that has been the case 
in the past. 

Naturally the by-laws have retarded, 
and still continue to retard, the progress 
in the building industry, not so much in 
the direction of their requirements for the 
particular materials they specify, but 
rather that they do not give any latitude 
with regard to the materials one may use. 
With the introduction of reinforced con- 
crete it is generally felt that the local sur- 
veyors and local councils have realised 
that it may be possible to use other mate- 
rials than those particularly allowed by 
the by-laws, and yet obtain equal strength 
at very much less cost. 

With the method of framed structures 
which the local councils are gradually 
commencing to recognise, it is possible to 
introduce various kinds of walling which 
only act as enclosures, taking no weight 
but their own. This enables one to use 
to a very much greater extent local mate- 
rials which have in the past been looked 
upon purely as waste. The housing ques- 
tion has caused such materials to develop 
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in a very astonishing way. There arén 
many exceilent and strong forms of bui 
ine blocks, and, provided reasonable 
1s taken 1n the selection of the mate 
and the manufacture, these will beco; 
very important elements in building q 
struction in the very near future, givi 
proper protection from the weather , 
acting, as the walls should act, as enc 
ing material and not weight-ca 

material. ‘ 

This leads one also to utilise as fa 
possible the same unit of construction | 
the walls, also for the upper floors a 
roofs. ‘his is extremely important 1 
only from the point of view of econo) 
but aiso that of speed, and although 
method of using the same unit for wa 
floors, and roots is more or less 
infancy, great developments can 
place on these lines. The following spe 
fication for certain forms of coner 
blocks may be of interest, but the @ 
mixing and probably the proportion 
water, etc., will be more or less @ 
mined by the nature of the materials 
and the weather conditions at the time 
mixing. 

Cement.—The cement is to be Pi 
land, of slow setting quality, and ~ 
comply with the requirements of the 
rent Specification of the British Engi 
ine Standards Committee. 

Ballast Aggregates.—The aggregate 
blocks for outside walling, unless ma 
waterproof clinker, are to be granite 
stone, or gravel broken to various 
and with sufficient clean sharp sand t 
up interstices. 

The aggregate for blocks 4 in. 
shall pass a in. square mesh; for 3 
34-in. square mesh; for 2% in, a 
square mesh; for 2 in. a ¥-in. 
mesh ; and for concrete less than 
thick 4 in. square mesh. 

Composition.—The concrete for bl 
of various thicknesses is to be compo 
by measure as follows: 

4 in. thick blocks, six of aggreg. 
one of cement; 3 in. thick blocks, 
aggregate to one of cement; 2% in. 
blocks, four of aggregate to o 
cement; 2 in. and less, four of agg 
to one of cement. | 

Frogs.—Blocks of ballast concrete 
be with frogs, the minimum thicknes 
a 4-1n. block being 2% in., and ina 
block 2 in. 

Clinker.—The concrete for blocks m 
of clinker shall be composed as und 

3 in. thick and upwards, six of ¢ 
and sand to one of cement. Under 
thick, four of clinker and sand to on 
cement. A proportion of sand, not 
than 5 per cent. and not more than 1 
cent., should be added. 

Composition. —The clinker must 
dense, vitreous, free from organic é 
combustible matter, and crushed to 

a 1% in. square mesh. All clinker | 
well washed and screened before use, — 

Sizes.—Blocks made of clinker conet 
should not exceed 18 in. by g in. fous 
and 3 in. thicknesses, and 24 in. by 
for 2% in. and 2 in. thicknesses. 

Waterproof Face.—Blocks made 
clinker concrete, if used for exte 
work, shall have all faces and edges 
posed on the outer face of the wall 
weathertight with a waterproofing ¢ 
position. 

Mixing.—All materials are to be 
rately measured. The aggregate af 
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Jent are to be mixed together dry until 
|mass is uniformly coloured with the 
ent. 

‘ater.—Sufficient water is to be used 
Ing the process of manufacture to 
ire the thorough setting of the cement 
Jugh the entire thickness of the block. 
ze.—No blocks are to be used for 
ding until they have been properly 
jured. 

i view of the fact that these enclosing 
is have only to carry the wind pressure 
i their own weight, it will probably be 
id more economical eventually to use 
e€ materials somewhat thicker than at 
pent proposed, using either a smaller 
portion of cement or a different kind of 
nt and/or lime. 

e cost of cement for building work 
) very serious matter at the present 
ent, and where such a large amount 
equired for industrial premises re- 
ich work is very urgently wanted to 
‘in some kind of cementitious mate- 
which will be suitable for use where 
high quality material as is at present 
he market is not essential. 
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There is also a very large field for 
obtaining suitable building materials for 
work in factory buildings in the form of 
waste materials, subject to certain mix- 
tures and consolidated by pressure and 
steam treatment. Some considerable work 
has already been expended on this, and if 
each individual architect who is associated 
with large industrial buildings would 
press forward for this class of material 
there is a possibility that the present 
enormous cost of building might be con- 
siderably reduced. 

The floor is a part of the structure 
requiring the most careful consideration ; 
and the nature of the floor is generally 
determined by the processes carried on in 
the various works. It is found that the 
finished material over the surface con- 
crete can be made of a very much less 
thickness if this is applied immediately 
the surface concrete is laid so that the 
surface concrete and the paving form one 
complete homogeneous mass; and in 
many cases % in. rendering of granite 
chips or metallic slag will be equally as 
serviceable as the same paving laid 14 in. 
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thick on concrete which has been allowed 
to dry before the application of the paving 
material. 

The point at which this paving should 
be left untouched by the trowel is of the 
utmost importance, as it is undesirable 
to get the case-hardening effect to the 
paving. 

The ordinary 3 in. wood blocks laid on 
edge form undoubtedly the most suitable 
floor for heavy works. The cost is ex- 
tremely high, and it may be possible to 
get blocks of this size made of some arti- 
ficial material to give the same result and 
the same evenness as the original thick 
wood blocks. 

Except for very light workshops, it is 
not advisable to use blocks of less depth 
than 2% in. or 3 in., and care should be 
taken in all these cases to have a space of 
at least % in. alongside all walls filled in 
with a very weak mixture of lime-mortar 
in the proportion of about 20—1, so that 
the expansion and contraction in the wood 
blocks can take place without either push- 
ine the walls out of place or the bulging 
of the blocks. 
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Much greater use could possibly be 
made of so-called waste material such as 
the sand cgming from the China clay 
deposits in the south-west of England, 
where there is a great quantity available 
for use, and such material would form 
excellent pavings where hard wear is re- 
quired. 

The tendency for all industrial premises 
(except where shafting is carried by the 
stanchions) is for wider spans, so as to 
give greater latitude and freedom in 
designing the lay-out of the plant and 
also to allow all modifications to take place 


from time to time as different and 
improved machinery is introduced. 
Where considerable spans are intro- 


duced with few columns, it is possible to 
lay out a scheme so that main permanent 
gangways through each large shop can be 
always maintained and round each of the 
comparatively large posts can be conve- 
niently concentrated certain heating units 
and also portable fire appliances, such as 
pails of sand and water and chemical 
extincteurs. 

With the large spans the design of the 
roof is materially different from that in 
buildings where the ordinary spacings of 
columns are used. There are many forms 
of economical roofing, one of which is the 
Warren roof truss, and if details are 
thoroughly attended to these roofs work 
out quite cheaply. Where shafting is not 
carried on the roof it is possible to space 
the steel trusses economically 15 ft. or 
even 20 ft. apart, by using properly de- 
signed trussed purlins with a combination 
of wood and metal. 

There are numerous kinds of roof 
covering, and some artificial slates have 
had a considerable number of years’ trial ; 
and apart from their disagreeable appear- 
ance they would seem to be suitable for 
many classes of work. In a good many 
developments taking place at the present 
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time the boarding and battens can be 
omitted altogether, the final roof covering 
spans from purlin to purlin, giving satis- 
factory results without undue weight or 
undue maintenance. 

Gutters between roofs require most 
careful design and workmanship, and no 
risk should ever be taken in these. It is 
essential that their formation should be as 
perfect as possible and the details care- 
tully attended to, and the down pipes 
placed so that they are not easily 
destroyed accidentally by traffic, etc. 

In the design of the elevations and also 
the internal treatment of the works orna- 
ment should not, in the opinion of the 
writer, be introduced purely for the sake 
of ornament; but great care should be 
paid to the economical use of the material 
in order to obtain the desired results by 
good proportions, and this requires to be 
most carefully studied. The introduction 
of various treatments of the same material 
often gives very excellent results without 
costing any undue amount. 

Elevations to industrial works should 
never be other than pleasing, and there is 
no reason for them to be anything but of 
the very best architecture. “Some of our 
most successful elevations have been ob- 
tained, not by expensive ornament, but by 
the careful study of texture of material, 
proportion, and the reasonable breaking- 
up of the surface. This is a line of 
thought which should be developed more 
than has been done in the past. : 

It is earnestly hoped that with the 
greater variety of materials which are 
bound to come on the building market 
during the next few years architects 
will devote a good deal of attention to 
making it possible for these new forms of 
construction to be correctly used, and that 
they will modify their designs to suit the 
new conditions and so maintain the true 
architectural spirit, which should not be 


divorced from industrial buildings. Th 
is no reason why industrial buildi 
should not contain the true architecty 
spirit of design. 4 


Notes on Factories 


Illustrated 


Skefko Works, Luton. 


The new works for the Skefko ] 
Bearing Co., Ltd., at Luton, are 
able for the architectural dignity 
elevations, and Sir Brumwell Th 
F.R.I.B.A., the architect, is to be 
gratulated upon the very great 
which he has achieved. The frontage 
the main building is about a quarte 
mile in length, and the total area 
buildings is about 5 acres. A n 
feature is the grass forecourt, the 
ings being set back 20 ft. from road. 

The outline plan necessarily omi 
details of internal arrangement in 
in providing for the many very 
cated processes of manufacture (th 
make a ball-bearing), and for the 
welfare of the workpeople. Grea: 
has to be exercised in warming an 
lating a building from which all ] 
except from the north is excluded. 
which the sun never reaches, and ¥ 
special care is necessary with the elec 
lighting for mechanical operations 
ing to .a ten-thousandth of an inch. 

The work was commenced in 1916 
occupied three years in its erectio1 
then being war-time, when everybod 
doing everybody else’s work, it fell 
architect to design even the great 
trical power scheme, and a knowledg 
volts and amperes and automatic ci 
breakers was even more important 
a knowledge of the details 
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Erechtheum on which the external design 
is based. 

The factory is a hive of electrically 
driven motors of all sizes. In considering 
the conditions under which the work- 
people spend their working-day one 
wonders what effect all this electricity has 
upon them. 

The external elevations are in Portland 
stone and Collier’s special made _ bricks, 
five courses to the foot, in stretcher 
courses, only 9g in. by g in. bonding 
courses. The roofs and dome are in 
Collier’s Roman tiles, with large 6 in. 
rolls, with specially made ‘hip and ridge 
tiles bonding the rolls. 

Messrs. Wm. F. Bray, Ltd., were the 
general contractors, and sculptural work 
was executed by Mr. C. H. Mabey. The 
following were sub-contractors: Messrs. 
Belshaw and Co. (electrical power, tele- 
phones, and lighting); Messrs. Jeffreys 
and Co. (heating and hot water); Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown, and Co. (steel structure) ; 
Messrs. F. J. Barnes (Portland stone) ; 
Messrs. John Tanner and Son (stuc 
entrance and dome) ; Messrs. Trollope and 
Colls (panelling and fireplaces to directors’ 
room); Messrs. Gill and Reigate (furniture 
of directors’ room); Messrs. Drew and 
Fountain (office furniture) ; Messrs, James 
Gibbons (locks, etc.); Messrs. Merry- 
weather and Sons (fire hydrants and appli- 
ances); Messrs. The Crittall Manufactur- 
ing Co. (iron casements, storage bins) ; 
Messrs. The Art Pavements and Decora- 
tions, Ltd. (marble staircase and pavings) ; 
Messrs. The Sterling Telephone Co. 
(intercommunicating telephones) ; Messrs. 
The General Electric Co., Ltd. (factory 
lighting fittings). 


Transformer Tank House and Other 
Premises. 

The new transformer tank house for 
the British Westinghouse and Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., and the new premises for 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. (pages 806 
and 807), were erected on the Kahn 
system of reinforced concrete (Trussed 
Cencrete Steel’-Co.jgeltds;- They. are 
admirable examples of correct practice in 
the design of industrial premises. Points 
to be noted in both cases are the great 
area of window space provided, thus en- 
suring the maximum amount of natural 
lighting in all parts of the buildings, and 
the large amount of floor surface available 
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owing to the comparatively small scantling 
of the pillars and the distance at which 
these are set apart. The interior view of 
the Westinghouse building shows 24 in. 
b-r 12 in. reinforced concrete crane beams 
of 16 ft. span. In connection with these 
buildings the following general notes, 
specially provided by an expert in rein- 
forced concrete construction, will be read 
with interest. 

No factory nowadays should be built in 
other than a fire-resisting material, and of 
all the methods of construction the most 
successful in that respect appears to be 
reinforced concrete. Indeed, many claim 
that a properly-designed factory in rein- 
forced concrete is, so far as the structure 
is concerned, absolutely fireproof. The 


type of building varies, of course, with the > 


the work for which the 
intended. There are, for 
example, single-storeyed buildings of 
what is termed the saw-tooth variety 
with roof lighting. There are single- 
storeyed buildings constructed for the use 
of overhead travelling cranes, and the 
warehouse type of building consisting of 
two to, say, Six storeys. 

In some establishments all these types 
are in use. There is much to be said for 
each type, and if land is cheap the single- 
storey building has undoubtedly many 
things to recommend it. On the other 
hand, it is more expensive to erect, and it 
covers a larger area, thereby being more 
difficult of superintendence. The single- 
storey building is best where the manufac- 
ture is of a heavy and bulky nature. 

Against the multi-storey building the 
question is often raised whether in the 
case of machine shops the vibration will 
affect the working of precision tools, such 
as grinders, but in practice these modern 
reinforced concrete structures appear to 
have wonderful rigidity. A notable 
example that has been brought to my 
attention is the large six-storey machine 
shop of the Gramophone Company at 
Hayes. In this building the absence of 
vibration is so marked that Brown and 
Sharpe surface and cylindrical grinders 
can be worked on the top floor within a 
margin of error of half a thousandth part 
of an inch, despite the fact that all the 
motors (25 h.p.) on the floor below are 
suspended from the ceiling and directly 
connected to overhead shafting by short 
chain drives. One could make one’s build- 
ing a combination of single-storey and 


nature of 
factory is 


: 


& 


multi-storey buildings in this way and; 
the whole area of the factory op, 
ground floor an unbroken space wit. 
course, the exception of stanchion| 
pillars for supporting walls or roofs, 
Reinforced concrete appears to be | 
fireproof than any other form of pe 
nent structure, and insurance comp} 
allow a very large reduction in prem 
for these buildings. In addition, | 
strong, safe, and vermin-proof, and 
be adapted for various designing 
quirements, and can be so construct 
to give most light and best heat, an) 
exceedingly sanitary in all respects, 
One point of objection that is some} 
made is the difficulty of fixing hi 
machinery, running pipes and 
etc., through the building, but th 
matters easily overcome if proper 
sidered in the original co 
building. Slotted inserts and other d 
are cast in the concrete, which ma 
lining of shafts a much simpler ope 
than is generally the case, and other; 
visions are made in the way of chai 
meet all contingencies. ‘= 
In reference to the lighting of fac 
a Departmental Committee went int 
matter, and a report was issued i 
autumn of 1915. They say: “It ist 
nised that defective illumination m 
a contributory cause to accidents, m: 
injurious to the health and eyesigl 
workers, and may exercise a preju 
effect on the output and quality of wi 
The Committee paid a series of Visi 
various industrial centres and went 01 
number of factories and vor’ 
they took some 4,000 measuremen* 
illuminations. They found that | 
vast improvement in lighting had « 
place during the last ten years, there: 
yet a number of defects to be overa 
That inadequate lighting isa contribt 
cause of acccidents was confirmed by 
dence of witnesses regarding accidet, 
foundries, shipbuilding yards, and at 
mills. It is also recognised that im 
cient lighting adds to the difficult 
proper supervision of work, and mail 
ance of cleanliness and sanitary cond 
generally. The suggestions made } 
that over working areas of work-roony 
illuminations measured on a hor 
plane at floor level should be not le 
0.25 foot-candle without prejudice 
illumination required for the work i 
in foundries 0.4 foot-candle. 


THE VI-SPRING WORKS, 


ACTON. 


A.t ALBAN H. SCOTT, 


ARCHITECT. =’ | 
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Vi Spring Factory. 

The Vi Spring factory was recently 
erected from the designs of Mr. A. Alban 
H. Scott. The offices and showrooms are 
arranged on the front, and a communi- 
cating gallery gives a complete view over 
the whole of the main work-room. 

The general framework of the building 
is of reinforced concrete, but the roof is 
constructed of steel. The main room 
measures 120 ft. by 80 ft., with only one 
central column. The roofs are covered 
with boarding and slates, the glazing 
being lead-covered steel bars. 

The floors in the offices and gallery are 
laid with Doloment jointless paving, the 
main workroom being laid with wood 
boards placed on the fillets embedded in 
the concrete; certain rooms are paved 
with metallic paving. The whole of this 
block forms a very complete and compact 
factory of moderate dimensions. 


Erecting Shop of a Motor Car Works. 

This is a particularly fine example of a 
modern factory interior, admirably 
lighted and equipped. The shop has an 
area of 23,760 ft. super, without internal 
columns. The main structure is a steel- 
framed building with steel-work roof, hav- 
ing a span of 7o ft., the underside of the 
trusses being formed to take light travel- 
ling runways. The roof covering is of 
wood boards, felt, and mineral rock 
asphalt. The wall panels are filled in with 
ashes and 9-in. brick walls. The floor is 
formed of 3-in. creosoted wood blocks. 
Mr. A. Alban H. Scott was the architect. 


S.A.A. Factory, Blackheath, 
Birmingham. 

With regard to the small arms ammuni- 
tion factory at Blackheath, Birmingham, 
designed by Messrs. Buckland, Haywood 
and Farmer, FF.R.I.B.A., the practically 
unlimited site which was _ available 
enabled the proprietors to adopt almost 
throughout a single storey building as the 
cheapest and speediest method of con- 
struction, and reinforced concrete contri- 
buted in no small degree to both these 
results. The work consists roughly of 
main factory building, boiler and _pro- 
ducer-house, sub-station, canteen, loading 
sheds, and warehouse. 

Main Building.—This covers an area 
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approximately 502 ft. by 340 ft., and is 
18 ft. high from the ground level to the 
column ties. The roof is formed of Bel- 
fast trusses with lantern lights over each 
bay. 

The main departments of this buslding 
are the case shop, 210 ft. by 260 ft ; bullet 
shop, 140 ft. by 260 ft. ; tool shop, i509 it. 
by go ft.; examination shop, 240 ft. ky 
44 ft.; and two muffles shops, each 60 ft. 
by 110 ft. 

In addition to these there are the car- 
penters’ shop, case cleaning shop, final 
case cleaning shop, bullet wiping shop, 
hardening shop, etc., and various stores. 

As will be seen from plan, the whole 
building, with the exception of the cloak- 
room, muffles, case cleaning shop, and 
carpenters’ shop, was formed in bays 22 ft. 
wide, the columns being set at 22 ft. cen- 
tres in both directions. The muffles bay 
is 60 ft. wide, the roof being supported by 
trusses of that clear span. 

The cloakrooms are 422 ft. long by 
31 ft. wide, and the roof over this part of 
the building is formed of reinforced con- 
crete slabs, 5 in. in thickness, carried on 
beams, 7 in. by 8 in. spanning 22 ft., in 
which lantern lights are set at appropriate 
intervals. 

The offices occupy two floors, a mezza- 
nine floor being constructed at a height of 
approximately 8 ft. 6 in. from the ground 


level. This floor is 110 ft. long by 22 ft. 
wide. 
The wall columns are from 11 in. 


square to 16 in. by 17 in. in section on 
footings, 2 ft. 6 in. square, the remainder 
of the columns are octagonal in section, 
on footings of the same dimensions as for 
the wall. columns. 

From front to back of.the building tee 
beams are formed along the columns, the 
majority consisting of a 15 in. by.6 in. 
flange on a 14 in. by 6 in. web. These 
beams support the roof trusses, which are 
set at 11 ft. centres throughout the bays. 
In order to provide for expansion, all these 
tee beams are formed in three sections, 
two expansion, joints having been pro- 
vided for in the length of each bay. For 
this purpose, cantilever brackets, 33 in. 
by 11 in. in plan, were formed on two of 
the rows of columns across the building, 
and a space 1 in. clear was left between 
the ends of the beams. 

The wall columns are tied at eaves level, 


the ties varying from 20 in. by g jp, 
27 in. by 11 in. in section. 

The footings are from 2 ft. 6 in. to, 
square, © in. in thickness at the 9 
edge, increasing to 12 in. at the centr 

The suspended office floor is forme, 
a 4 in. clab, carried on beams, 8 in 
8 in. in section. In the long directio; 
the office floor these beams are carrie, 
main beams, 30 in. by 9g in. gross in 
tion, spanning between the columns 
projecting 18 in. above the slab. 

The boiler and producer house is 14 
lone by 47 ft. wide, and is divided 
two sections. 

The warehouse covers an area 220 fj; 
60 ft., and is divided into two section; 
a wall 60 ft. from one end. It is 15 fi 
height from the ground level to | 
column ties. | 

The sub-station is 55 ft. long by 3¢) 
wide and is divided into two porti\ 
That portion containing the genera, 
sets is 45 ft. by 36 ft., and consists o| 
single storey, 15 ft. in height fo | 
ground level to the column ties. The 
mainder of the building is used on 
ground floor as stores, and contains in 
upper portion a water tank 36 ft. k 
10 1t. wide and 6 ft. 9 in. deep, havir) 
capacity of approximately 15,000 gall} 

Six loading shops have been < 
structed, in which the reinforced conct 
work consists of a 4 in. suspended fi 
supported by 10 in. by g in. wat hea) 
9 in. by 9g in. aap hiers veads, and Cr 
by 9 in. columns on 2 ft. g in. squaret 
ings, spaced at 12 ft. centres. Each 
these shops covers an area 60 ft. by 24; 

The general contractors were as follc; 
Messrs. Wilson Lovatt, Ltd., Wolverha 
ton (ground work and _ warehou) 
Messrs. W. Moss and Sons, Ltd., Loil 
borough (case shop, boiler-house, 
teen): Messrs. Parnell and Son, Rv 
(loading factory). The sub-contrac 
were: Messrs. Indented Bar and Conc 
Engineering Co., Ltd., London (reinfo: 
concrete construction) ; Messrs. H, H 
and Sons, Ltd., Birmingham (heat; 
patent glazing, and metal casemer 
Messrs. Walker Bros., Birmingham ((} 
tric lighting) ; Messrs. Ruberoid Co., II 
London (roofing); Messrs. Hollis B: 
Hull (wood block flooring); A. L. Gib 
(Kinnear shutters). 


—_ 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION FACTORY, BLACKHEATH,’ BIRMINGHAM: PRINCIPAL ELEVATION. 
BUCKLAND, HAYWOOD AND FARMER, FF.R.I.BeA., ARCHITECTS. 
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The Industrial Village of Dormanstown, Redcar, Yorks 


THE first 300 houses of this village 

were built during the war by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co., of Mid- 
dlesbrough, to house the employees at 
their new works near Redcar, in York- 
shire. The village stands on a site open 
in all directions, permanently separated 
from the works by a wide strip of common 
land. As will be seen from the plan, the 
principal feature of the lay-out 1s a wide 
central avenue leading from the market- 
place in the north to a large semi-circular 
village green in the centre, on either side 
of which is the more or less symmetrically 
composed village, with subsidiary tree- 
lined avenues, torming an enclosing ring, 
the resultant effect being one of complete- 
ness and unity. A future main road from 
Redcar to Middlesbrough outside the 
village will form the northern boundary, 
and the entrance from this highway to 
Dormanstown is through the market 
square. 

The elevations are almost severely 
plain, depending, as they do, for interest 
on their grouping, the careful disposition 
and proportion of the windows and the 
studied details of the doors. These cot- 
tages, with their neatly sashed windows 
and delicately moulded doors, have been 
designed in sympathy with the prevailing 
architectural note to be found in the older 
buildings at Redcar and the small county 
towns and villages of the Tees valley and 
neighbourhood. 

The elements of these modest and 
charming Georgian buildings, so charac- 
teristic of many of the Yorkshire villages, 
lend themselves admirably to a system of 
standardisation inseparable from any 
modern housing scheme which is to be 
both effective and economical. One of the 
most interesting points in the design of 
the houses at Dormanstown is the con- 
sistent variation in size between the 
ground floor and first-floor windows, 
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resulting in long horizontal lines, with 
their suggestiveness of stability and rest- 
fulness. 

The contractors for the brick houses 
(illustrated in this Journal some time ago) 
were Messrs. Walter Jones and Sons, Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, and Messrs. 
Costain Brothers, Blundellsands, Liver- 
pool. 

Desiring to extend the village, Messrs. 
Dorman, Long and Co. decided to adopt 
a construction, quite unique in domestic 
buildings, having a framework of steel, 
with hy-rib as the concrete reinforcement 
for the outside walls (inner walls being of 
slabs) for the first floors, and for the ceil- 
ings and roofs. The popular theory that 
houses built on any such standardised 
system must be architecturally mono- 
tonous and unattractive is hereby com- 
pletely exploded. Messrs. Adshead and 
Ramsey demonstrate conclusively that 
quite as much charm and variety may be 
obtained by standardised methods as by 
any ordinary mode of building. 

Structurally, the first point of interest 
is the steel framework, which is simple yet 
substantial, and absolutely self-contained. 
This framework has been patented by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd., and 
is supplied by their own constructional 
department, being treated against corro- 
sion in a special manner, both before and 
after erection. To this steel structure is 
attached the hy-rib reinforcement, and 
this operation can be accomplished in 
about three or four days. 

In the case of the walls, fixing is 
effected by means of galvanised wire 
which is passed through holes 21 in. apart 
already drilled in the angle uprights and 
round the rib of the reinforcement. In 
this manner an excellent fixing and one 
giving great rigidity is obtained. 

The material is fixed horizontally with 
the rib inwards, and 3-16 in. diameter 


HOUSES AT DORMANSTOWN, REDCAR, YORKS. 


rods are also used, being wired at righ 
angles to the hy-rib at 30 in. centres + 
provide for temperature stresses. J 
In all cases sheets are lapped an. 
pressed together and are perfectly locke; 
by punching with a handpunch ever 
24 in. and at the ends. The hy-rib is the 
concreted to a thickness of 2 in. (that js 
1 in. on the inside, rib side, and ¥ jn 
on the mesh side), with one to four mix 
tureof cementand sand. This one to foy 
mixture comprising 24% parts sand, 1} part 
fine crushed slag and one part cement, 1 
proving highly satisfactory, and can }, 
recommended in cases where a good grad 
slag, free from sulphur and lime, j 
readily accessible. This wall is perma 
nent and durable, vermin proof and fire 
resisting. Hy-rib being a self-centrein; 
material, close boarded shuttering j 
eliminated, and it is only necessary ti 
have temporary supports at abou 
2 ft. 6 in. centres, which may be remove 
after the inside coat has been applied. 
For the floors, the reinforcing sheets 
with the lath surface downwards, ari 
fixed to the joists by means of plate clip 
at 18 in. centres. The concrete is the 
applied to a thickness of 2% in., and afte 
removing the temporary brace a % in| 
render coat is applied to the underside. | 
The whole operation is simplicity itself 
and practically speaking constructiona 
timber is eliminated, no close boarde) 
shuttering being necessary. Only a fej| 
braces are used, and these are removed a’ 
soon as the concrete has set. 
Two of the illustrations given show th 


cottages in course of construction—first 
with the steel framing exposed and rein! 
forcement partly applied, then with th 
reinforcement completed and the roof ij 
position. The finished cottages, whicl 
have all the grace and charm 0 
eivhteenth-century work, give no i 
tion of the method of construction adopted! 
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HOUSES IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT DORMANSTOWN, REDCAR, YORKS: VIEWS SHOWING STEEL FRAMING AND REINFORCEMEI 


ADSHEAD AND RAMSEY, WITH PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. 
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RING the past few months a great 
bani has appeared in various news- 
|; about pisé de terre. Much informa- 
nas been given, but not all of it is 
te. The public has, for instance, 
jinformed that pisé de terre is the 
.as cob, that it is a method of building 
jaulverised-breeze, and that it is, at 
ume time, “monolithic,” and _ built 
blocks cemented together. All these 
1; are interesting, but not true. The 
(ing is the veracious history of pisé 
-re, as far as I know it. 

\ first hear of pisé de terre in Pliny’s 
airal History,” where he remarks that 
ign three hundred years before, had 
| watch-towers in Spain of earth 
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HALF GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


| Rapid and Economical Methods of 


I.—Pisé de Terre 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


rammed between shutters, and that these 
towers still stood intact. It has been widely 
used in the district round Lyons, where 
houses three stories high, and even 
churches, are built of pisé. Recently, it 
has been employed in India, in New South 
Wales, and in Rhodesia, and in 1915 ex- 
periments in pisé were made in this 
country by Mr. Strachey at Newlands 
Corner, Merrow, near Guildford. This 


year I have built a pisé small-holder’s 
house and steading for Mr. Strachey, and 
it is to the interest aroused by this house 
and the publication of my book that the 
curious paragraphs above referred to bave 
been mainly due. 

Pisé is merely earth to which nothing 


House Building 


whatever is added. The earth is dug and 
thrown between wooden boards and 
rammed till it is perfectly hard and com- 
pact—until, in fact, what is practically an 
artificial sandstone has been created. The 
earth is thrown into these shutters in layers 
of Sin, or 6in., and then rammed (by men 
standing inside the casing) until it is 
thoroughly solid, before another layer is 
added. When the mould is full of rammed 
earth, and the rammer no longer makes an 
impression, the casing is taken apart and 
re-erected on the top of the wall just com- 
pleted. 

As to the soil, if it is too sandy it will fret 
away, while a pure clay. soil will crack 
in drying, and both these exceptional 
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extremes should, therefore, be avoided. 
Any other soil, however, is more or less 
suitable, and even clay and sand may be 
used if they are mixed together, the pecu- 
liarities of the one counteracting those of 
the other. 

The plant for pisé building consists of 
two pairs of casings or shutters, with stops 
that may be inserted in such a way that 
gaps in the walling can be left for doors 
and windows; a ‘“corner-piece,”’ an 
“end-piece,’ and a set of two or three 
wooden rammers. It is most important 
that the shuttering should be perfectly 
rigid and true, as upon its rigidity depends 
its ability to withstand proper ramming, 
and consequently the straightuess and 
strength of the walling. The shuttering 
described in the old books upon pisé was 
extremely primitive. 

“For the construction of the mould take 
several planks, each 10 ft. long, of light 
wood in order that the mould may be easy 
to handle. Of these planks, something 
over 1 in. thick after planing, fastened 
together with four strong ledges on each 
side, the mould must be miner ft. 9 in. in 
height, and two handles should be fixed! to 
each side. 

“The instrument with which the earth 
is rammed into the mould is a tool of the 
greatest conseq ae It is called a 
pisoir or rammer; and though it may 
appear very easy to make it, more diffi- 
culty will be found in the execution than is 
at first apprehended. It should be made of 
hard wood, either ash, oak, beech, walnut, 
etc., or, what is preferable, the roots of 
any of them.” 

Pisé building lay off the great main 
stream of constructional activity ; and the 
enterprise and ingenuity lavished on the 
perfecting of other building gear and 
materials passed pisé by, leaving it undis- 
turbed in its quiet backwater, a primitive 
system still with its primitive tackle. 

I myself, however, designed a new plant, 
which is a considerable advance upon the 
one described above. It is with such a 
set of shuttering which I called “ Mark 
V.”’ that the walls of the Newlands Corner 
Cottage were built, but in the light of the 
experience gained in putting up _ this 
building I have designed “ Mark VIII.,” 
which will, I think, prove as much supe- 
rior to “Mark V.”’ as “Mark V.” did to 
the “aboriginal” shuttering. “ Mark VI.” 
and “Mark VII.” were abortive designs 
that got little further than the drawing 
board. 

Next to the use of rigid casing, the suc- 
cess of the work depends upon the freeing 
of the soil from the larger stones and upon 
its thorough ramming, but provided it be 
conscientiously carried out the work is 
extremely easy and almost all of it—even 
the adjustment of the shuttering—can be 
carried out by unskilled labour. The pisé 
walling for the house at Newlands Corner 
was put up, under my supervision, in 
twenty-six days by two unskilled men, men 
who had had no previous experience of 
pisé work or, indeed, of any other build- 
ing. The cost of the pisé house-walls 
came to under £20, and this sum was, 
of course, merely the wages bill for the 
two men, the material used for the walling 
being dug on the spot. The estimate for 
the same run of walling in brickwork was 
over £200. At Newlands Corner I used a 
brick footing and a slate damp-course, but 
this was an unnecessary extravagance. In 
later buildings the pisé is imposed direct 
on the concrete, save for the intervention 
of a bitumen- sheet damp-course. 
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RAMMING PISE WALLS. fe 
From ‘‘ Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk, and Clay,” by Clough Williams-Ellis, 


The use of a pliable damp-course in 
place of slates does away with the brick- 
course that was necessary above the latter 
to protect it from fracture by ramming. 
When the walls had been up for less than 
two months they were dry enough for the 
house to be occupied with perfect impu- 
nity. It is noteworthy that the walls of the 
first rough shed put up by Mr. Strachey 
in 1915 are now so hard that it is difficult 
to make any impression on them with a 
knife or hammer. 

It is stated in the old books that it is well 
to protect pisé by good eaves, and I there- 
fore obediently took this precaution in 
designing the small-holder’s house. Mr. 
Strachey, however, in building his shed 
left the gable end entirely unprotected, 
where it was further exposed to the drip 
of a tree. The wall has not suffered in 
the least, and no damp whatever has pene- 
trated. 

When they are up the walls can be plain 
colour-washed, cement-rendered, plastered 
rough-cast, or sprayed with hot tar, and 
subsequently colour-washed on the top. I 
think that with the improved shuttering 
and the smooth surface that results, it will 
be possible to paper the interior walls 
directly without the interposition of 
plaster. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to insist upon 
the non-conducting properties of earth to a 
nation which banks up its potatoes in 
winter. Pisé, as is to be expected, com- 
pares extremely favourably in this respect 
with all the materials used for walling, 
quite apart from the extra thickness 
usually implied by its use. 

Everyone, except a certain section of the 
Press and its docile public, is alive to the 
imperfection of wood houses in regard to 
heat sand cold, even if suitable wood for 
the construction were readily available, 
which it is most emphatically mot. Aware 
of our own timber shortage, I was still 
considerably surprised by receiving a 
number of letters from Canada and) Scan- 
dinavia stating that, owing to the lumber 
shortage, the freight difficulties, and the 
various drawbacks attaching to log or 


4) 
frame houses, the possibilities of 
building were receiving wide attentio 
“ Spectator’’ articles on the subject . 
ing, for instance, been quoted at le 
Swedish newspapers. 

The “wooden house’’ Press has 
to turn our eyes to these very 
for from thence should come our 
tion. 

When one finds that they are the 
turning to pisé as an alternative to 
of their gravely reduced timber sto 
is tempted to rebuke the optimist 
much for barking up the wrong 
for attempting to climb one the 
there. 

Certain paragraphs in the P. ess 
to have given the impression i 
quarters that there was a sort of 
patent about pisé. There is, 
nothing of the sort; it is, indee d; 
simplest of all methods of buildings al 
least thirty centuries old. 

All I have so far contributed perso! 
are certain minor improvements in } 
and procedure that I hope may very 
be eclipsed by the ingenuity a? e} 
prise of others. 


Meanwhile, however, a few ext! 
from the specification of my sa 
house may prove of service o fe 
pioneers. 


Specification.—The following is 
abridged extract from the specificatic 
far as it affects the pisé builder: 

(1) Excavate to a depth of 9 in. ove 
site, dumping the turf and surf 
where directed. ; 

This soil is not to be used for 

(2) Lay a 6-in. bed of cement and 
concrete 3ft. wide under ou 
Centrally on this lay two courses of b 
work in cement to a width of 18in 
build up to the same extent in con 

Lay on this an approved damp-] 
course ; if of slates, having a further c¢ 
of brickwork or concrete above it to! 
vent fracture when ramming. 

(3) Erect the walls according to the} 

on the bases thus formed, carrying * 
up plumb and true and properly bo! 
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sing round the building course by 
using the special-angle pieces at 
aers to keep the work continuous 
nogeneous. 
J stones and flints above a walnut 
be removed by riddling and 
1 for concrete. 
icks, leaves, roots, and other vege- 
atter to be eliminated. 
he soil immediately on the site to 
without admixture of any sort and 
\rown direct into the shutterings. 
iter to be added without the express 
ion of the architect. 
he boxes are to be filled in thin 
f not more than 4 in. at a time, and 
mmed until solid. The workmen 
‘to use their rammers in unison, 
ummed earth at box ends to be 
i to a 45-deg. slope so as to 
1 with new span of pisé adjoining 


e door and window openings occur, 
cial “stops” to be adjusted and 
ecured so as to withstand hard ram- 
Two 4-in. by 2-in. by 9-in. plugs to 
>in to each window jamb for the 
x of the frames and three to each 
nb. 

al care to be taken in the thorough 
i at the corners and along the box 
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(8) Insert below floor level where directed 
twenty-four 3-in. field drainage pipes to 
act as ventilators through the thickness of 
the wall. Insert wire mesh stops to 
exclude vermin. 

(9) Set all frames square and plumb, 
and where in outer walls, flush with 
finished exterior plaster-face, the joint 
being covered by a 2-in. by 34-in. fillet. 

Where lintels occur, they are to be tailed 
in at least gin. on each side the opening. 

Provide plain picture rail round all 
rooms at window-head level, providing 
plugs for fixing where necessary, 

Secure to floor round all boarded rooms 
a 2-in. by 1¥%-in. angle fillet as skirting. 

(10) The smooth surface of the pisé wall- 
ing to be hammer-chipped to give a good 
key to the plaster, 

Before rendering or plastering walls, any 
loose earth or dust to be removed with a stiff 
brush and the wall surface evenly wetted. 

The rendering to be carried evenly 
round the walls—the minor square angles 
being roughly chipped down first so as to 
obviate sharp corners. The main corners 
of the house are ready-rounded off to a 
g-in. radius by the specia} corner mould. 

(11) Bond brick and slab work to pisé 
walls by driving iron spikes into the latter 
every few courses at joint level and 
bedding in. 
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(12) Colour-wash walls with tallow lime- 
whiting tinted with ochre. Provide 2-ft. 
skirting of pitch, applied hot, to form base- 
course round exterior of building. 

N.B.—The exterior of the walls of the 
Newlands Corner house are being finished 
in several different ways, with a view to 
determining the most durable and econo- 
mical form of epidermis. 

A trial pisé building adjoining has stood 
‘for four years without any external protec- 
tton whatever. It has suffered no damage 
and grows continually harder. For the 
sake of appearances, however, and for the 
better preservation of the wall from chance 
injury whilst still “green,” a coating of 
some sort may be deemed necessary, 

In conclusion, I should like to quote a 
letter written by a Prophet of Pisé to the 
“Ecclesiologist” in 1848. 

It was discovered by Mr. 
Rendel and reproduced in 
“ Spectator.” 

Apparently it was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, for I have so far failed to dis- 
cover a single authentic example of pre- 
armistice pisé-building in all the three 
kingdoms, saving at Newlands Corner. 


Pisé and Cob Building. 
ti) an the” Paitage oj the 
“Ecclesiologist.”’ 

Dear Sir,—In the paragraph prefixed to 
the article on pisé building, you say you 
would be glad of information as to whether 
the pisé building is not common in Devon- 
shire and the West of England, and known 
by the name of cob-building; and I am 
happy to tell you that it is utterly different 
both in substance and manner of construc- 
tion, and as far superior to it as solid 
masonry is to rubble walls. I have 
travelled a good deal in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, but am not aware that there is 
anything of the kind except at Enys and 
Penrose, whose proprietors both had their 
information from me. Of cob buildings 
there is abundance in both counties. The 
substance of cob is loam or clay mixed 
with straw ; it is put on in a moist state by 
means of shovels, so that a course can 
hardly be raised higher than one foot, or 
one and a half feet, at a time, without risk 
of bulging; and then must be left some 
time to become consolidated before a 
second course can be imposed upon it; 
and when the whole wall is built up it 
must be pared’ down to make the surfaices 
true and even, whereas pisé gravel is 
rammed in frames, is perfectly dry, and 
comes forth from the frame a hard and 
solid and dry mass, and the wall may be 
carried to its full height without any inter- 
ruption or delay, except what arises from 
moving the frames; the surfaces are quite 
even and perpendicular, and nothing re- 
mains to be done but to fill up the holes, 
where the bolts passed, which is done by 
ramming in fine pisé gravel on both sides 
at the same time, with cylindrical pieces of 
wood] of the size of bolts. 

The cob walls being put up wet no bond 
timber can be inserted for door posts, 
window-frames, or floor joists, but in the 
pisé walls these may be put in as the work 
rises, wherever they are wanted, One 
could pull down a cob wall with the hand ; 
but it requires iron to pick down the pisé 
gravel, unless it is previously wetted ; 
vermin can make their way through cob, 
but no animal can penetrate the pisé ; ihe 
one kind of work is tedious, from the 
necessity of allowing the different 
courses to dry, and is often unsatisfactory 
from the fissures that occur from the 
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inequaliy of the substance that is used, 
according as it is worked up more or less 
stiff; the other suffers no interruption ; 
and if there be any fear of fissure, it can 
easily be guarded against by laying strips 
of deal three inches wide, and one-half or 
three-quarter inches thick; the one is 
feeble and perishable in comparison, the 
other is said by Pliny to be eternal. The 
only thing I can compare with pisé is the 


2.—Wood: Some Practical Considerations 


[é you wait long enough the wheel will 
come full circle. This is a saying the 
truth of which is being forced upon us. 
Five years ago who would have been bold 
enough to prophesy that we should ever 
again build houses of wood in large num- 
bers in this country? They were the relic 
of an earlier day. A few might remain to 
show us how our forefathers built, but this 
type of house seemed doomed to gradual 
extinction, to be replaced by something 
more lasting—brick, stone, concrete, and 
steel. Now, under the pressure and diffi- 
culties brought about by the war, the circle 
is complete and wooden houses are again 
springing up. 

What changes the war has brought! 
Before it came the material that went to 
the construction of the house was a matter 
for the architect and builder rather than 
a question of interest to the general public. 
Now, under the stress of shortage, every 
man and every newspaper discusses eagerly 
the rival merits of houses in brick, con- 
crete, wood and pisé. The wildest state- 
ments as to materials and their relative 
costs are made. Some try to convince us 
that wooden walls are the solution of all 
our troubles. This awakened public inte- 
rest has, at any rate, the effect of stimulat- 
ing ingenuity and has brought many minds 
to bear upon the problem. Old methods 
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GIBBS HOUSE, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA (BUILT 21102). 


(An admirable example of American Colonial Arch tecture and of Wowd Construction.) 
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old grouting which was formed by filling 
frames, such as the pisé frames, with flints 
or other stones, and then pouring in upon 
them hot mortar, so liquid that it will 
make its way into the interstices and form 
a compact mass.—I am, etc., 
THE COMPILER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
PISE BUILDING. 

[We perceive that we did much injustice 

to the pisé building advocated by a corre- 


By OSWALD P. MILNE, F.R.1.B.A. 


are being inquired into and revived. We 
are ready to shake off ancient prejudices 
and consider every suggestion that appears 
helpful. 

As far as wood is concerned, it is a little 
difficult to know where we stand. A year 
or two ago—during the war—those archi- 
tects who were not busy fighting the 
Germans were trying to. devise methods 
of building houses without timber. The 
price of timber seemed to make its use 
prohibitive, but we are learning that the 
cheap house is an idle dream. In still 
earlier days before the war we were told 
that in our reckless use of timber we were 
heading straight towards a world shortage ; 
and now, although the Russian forests are 
closed to us, there are not wanting authori- 
ties to declare that timber is ready and 
waiting to build all the houses needed. 

In considering the merits of wood in 
building, a material that is almost as old 
as building itself, we should do well to 
look at the history of its development and 
the varied form of its construction in dif- 
ferent ages and climates. Man’s use of 
material is generally governed by very 
practical considerations. He seizes upon 
new inventions and new resources and 
turns them to account for his well-being 
and comfort. The evolution of an art may 
be fluctuating and uneven, but in the long 
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Wood has from the earliest times 
used by man in the construction o 
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design and fine construction how | 
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use of timber has been upon the same 
lines. The general employment of wood 
gradually gives way to the use of more per- 
manent material, as the resources of civili- 
sation increase, until in large towns, at any 
rate, it is eventually eliminated in favour 
of brick, stone, and concrete. We must, 
therefore, be sure of our ground before we 
revive a form of building once common 
that has proved by time to be less suitable 
than some others, unless we can bring new 
methods and new science to bear upon its 
use. 

However this may be, we must recognise 
that the war and consequent shortage of 
houses has brought into play an entirely 
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new set of conditions. We are once again 
in the position of the pioneer in a new 
country who has to get a roof over his head 
with the least possible delay. Under these 
circumstances, one of the main things to 
consider is speed, and it is there that wood 
is going to help us, although we have still 
to consider cost and other practical quali- 
ties. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
wood as a material for outside walls may 
be quickly set out. On the one side we know 
bv experience that wooden houses can be 
warm, dry, and comfortable, and that the 
material is capable of pleasing architec- 
tural expression. On the other the list is 
somewhat longer: 

(1) Expense in upkeep greater than for 
brick or stone, and increasing with age. 

(2) Risk of fire, which makes wood con- 
struction altogether less suitable for close 
town sites, and raises the price of fire 
Insurance. 

(3) Risk of dry rot which, if once it 
gains a footing, may destroy the whole 
structure. 

(4) Liability to attacks fiom, and afford- 
ing a harbourage for, rats and vermin. 

Some of these disadvantages can be 
minimised. The life of soft wood can be 
prolonged, and it can be protected from 
decay by creosote, while chemical treat- 
ment will lessen the risk of fire and dry 
rot. 

On the question of cost, as compared 
with other forms of building, it is difficult 
to speak definitely. It is rather generally 
asserted that by building in wood money 
will be saved, but few concrete examples 
can be advanced to prove this. At the 
present price of timber the saving in any 
case could be little. One must bear in 
mind that the rough carcass of a house 
represents only about a third of its whole 
cost, including foundations and chimneys. 
If wood is used chimneys and dwarf walls 
will still be necessary, and will swallow up 
a considerable part of the third on which 
the saving could be effected. Not much 
margin is left; and with wood at its pre- 
sent price it will be seen that the walls, 
even of wood, will be a considerable item 
on the bill. 

It is in speed of construction and erec- 
tion that we have to expect most benefits 
from the use of wood. To increase this 
to the utmost mass production and some 
measure of standardisation would appear 
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to be the right plan to adopt, leaving as 
little work as possible to be done on the 
actual site. By this means the house can 
be sent out from the mills in sections, 
every part marked and ready to fit to its 
neighbour, and much time in setting out 


Upper part timber framing coveted with creosoted weather-boarding. 
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and waste in cutting can be avoidec 
this case, as a great deal of repetitio 
take place, it is increasingly imp 
that the houses should be good exa: 
of construction and design. The sl 
wooden erection that does duty f 
parish room, and the corruga te 
church, are but temporary expedie 
the wooden house built to-day 
no relative to these. Unless ou 
houses are comfortable and 
dwellings, capable of lasting 
years, we shall only be producing tr 
in the future more deadly than that 
ptesent-day slums, which are the re: 
inept building in the past. } 

Let the manufacturer call to hi 
architect, and let the architect 
mind the sobering thought that 
may confront him from Land’s © 
John 0’ Groats. Let him go for 
ration to the best periods of 
domestic architecture. Where coul 
find design more suitable to wood: 
tion and to standardisation th 
eminently native qualities of the Geo 
house? : 

A street of simple Georgian hous 
tolerable, nay, even pleasing, wher 
repetition of Roslyn chapels woul 
nauseating, however much the ela 
and quaintness may please in 4 $ 
example. 
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3—Concrete and Concrete Blocks 


lison the ninetieth anniversary of the 
scovery by Joseph Aspdin, ot Leeds, 
y adding clay to finely-ground lime- 
and calcining and crushing the mix- 
J, substance, since known as Portland 
it, could be produced, that the 
ak of the war occurred. During 
} ninety years, although Portland 
it had thoroughly established itself as 
Jnost indispensable building material, 
/}] measure of its use had by no means 
recognised. It remained for the post- 
Hortage of bricks to cause men to turn 
ention towards the discovery of a 
tute material, and to lay aside what- 
brejudices with which previously they 
jave been obsessed against the exten- 
lise of concrete, which now takes its 
/ amongst the other recognised mate- 
lfor cottage building. And although 
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ture of bricks, it nevertheless remains the 
work of an experienced person. The most 
common defect of concrete cottages is that 
of condensation. The high surface tension 
in concrete renders a solid wall, owing to 
its non-porous nature, damp on the inside, 
and a hollow wall construction may suffer 
in the same way owing to the moisture 
which collects within the cavity. The 
usual methods employed to overcome this 
defect are, with a solid wall to employ a 
vertical damp-proof course, and, with a 
hollow wall, to construct the inner portion 
of a porous mixture. 

The systems fall, roughly, under two 
headings: those which are pre-cast and 
those which are site-moulded, and these 
again may be both with or without re- 
inforcement: furthermore, they may in- 
clude the floor, the roof, and even the 


concentrates on a method containing a 
vertical damp course. Yet a fourth argues 
that the need of the moment is mass pro- 
duction. The aim must be for factory- 
made large units, and the erector must 
have at his disposal all the latest 
mechanical contrivances; only then will 
the skilled trades be eliminated which con- 
stitute such a large item of expense. 

Again, a monolithic structure May ap- 
pear to some to be the best use to which 
the material can be put. There is doubt- 
less something in favour of each of these 
many points of view; it will, consequently, 
be left to the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions or make his selection. 

As has already been mentioned, it is 
necessary for the inner part of the wall to 
possess properties of absorption ; proper- 
ties which it will be equally essential that 
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may be a measure which is to a large 
ot the outcome of a necessity, there is 
+ doubt that even when the necessity no 
er exists the material will be taken 
more widely into use. 
here are many advantages claimed for 
‘rete as a cottage-building material, 
mg which may be mentioned cheapness 
is is especially applicable where suit- 
“ageregate may be obtained locally— 
tness, economy in transport, speed in 
tion, and ease of manufacture. The 
i, however, is apt to constitute a source 
fanger, for the strength and weather- 
bf qualities of concrete depend entirely 
her things being equal—upon the 
ect mixing of the ingredients, particu- 
7 as regards the amount of water; an 
’ss or an insufficiency causing a weak- 
sin the material developing dispropor- 
ately to the amount of the error. Thus 
ough the mere mechanical process may 
imple, when compared to the manufac- 
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window frames. So great is the present 
demand for concrete construction that 
almost each week sees the announcement 
of some new method. In the brief exami- 
nation of some of the more important of 
these methods, which it is now proposed to 
make, it will be observed that in almost 
every case some particular property ap- 
peared in the mind of the designer to be 
of paramount importance, becoming, 
therefore, the principle which guided him 
in evolving his particular system. Thus in 
one design can be traced the argument 
that, as bricks are scarce, yet the trade of 
bricklayers exists, the solution is a concrete 
brick. Another will state that the weak- 
ness of brickwork is its many joints. Con- 
crete is a material which can be manufac- 
tured into units of any size, let us there- 
fore make large units and save joints. A 
third considers that, unless special precau- 
tions are taken, concrete construction is 
not sufficiently weather-proof, he therefore 


the outer portion shall not possess ; never- 
theless, if the two portions can be com- 
bined in one unit the result isa more rigid 
structure. The difficulty of producing a 
hollow block, the two portions of which 
shall be composed of a different mixture, 
is furthermore increased owing to the fact 
that the shrinkage during the period of 
seasoning takes place at a different rate in 
the two parts. There is, therefore, a 
danger that the block may crack in the 
process. This is overcome in one system, 
which constructs on this principle by 
means of the insertion of short pieces of 
reinforcement between the two portions. 
Concrete building has, to a large extent, 
replaced brick; it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find some systems which main- 
tain the brick unit while making it of the 
new material. These bricks are made in a 
machine in which there is an arrangement 
for the formation of a frog. For the inside 
wall and for partitions, however, the frog 


is not considered necessary, and so that 
particular portion of the machinery is 
removed. The blocks, after proper season- 
ing, are then laid in a similar manner to 
usual brickwork. It is often stated that 
one of the main advantages of a pre-cast 
concrete block construction lies in the fact 
that the block units may be considerably 
larger than the brick unit, thus affording 
a saving in mortar and minimising the risk 
of leakage through the joints; and, fur- 
thermore, that a shorter time is required 
to erect an amount of wall than would be 
the case with bricks. There exist, there- 
fore, a variety of machines which turn out 
blocks of various sizes, the most usual 
being a 36 in. block. Arrangements are 
made, according to the particular system 


favoured, for a variety of bonding 
methods. Thus there may be metal ties, 
or the blocks may be tongued and 


grooved, or they may be T-shaped on 
plan, the latter arrangement obviating the 
necessity of a metal tie between the two 
parts of the wall. In common with most 
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other contentious opinions, arguments 
may be advanced for or against such an 
arrangement with equal plausibility. In 
order to minimise the labour of laying, at 
least one system exists which dispenses 
with trowel and mortar, and in its stead 
the blocks are dipped bottom and end in 
slurry—and then placed in position on the 
wall. 

So far, only the most simple and 
straightforward systems have been con- 
sidered. Many are, however, far more 
complex, and consist of a mixture between 
the pre-cast and the site-moulded 
elements. The entire site-moulded con- 
struction has not many advocates, owing 
to the difficulty of shuttering. There are, 
however, one or two designs on this prin- 
ciple ; for the most part the wallso con- 
structed is a solid one, containing a 
vertical damp course throughout, In 
some cases the distancé pieces, which hold 
the shuttering apart during erection, are 
left in position, forming a permanent rein- 
forcement. A slight variation of this is 
found in the method whereby a solid con- 
crete wall is constructed between asbestos 
sheets, which also form the shuttering 
during the filling of the wall. This method 
again forms the basis of a more compli- 
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cated arrangement in which the asbestos 
sheets are secured to a light steel frame 
work, the cavity is then filled in with con- 
crete, which completely surrounds the 
metal. The first floor is composed of 
T-irons fixed to the uprights, between 
which are concrete slabs. Instead of steel 
framing, timber has been used, the asbestos 
sheets being fixed thereto in the same 
manner and the cavity filled with concrete. 
The outer face of the asbestos is treated 
with some water-proofing material. At 
least one system is in use which constructs 
the outer portion of a hollow wall in brick- 
work, and the inner portion of concrete, 
the cavity formed being filled in with 
cement grout, forming another kind of ver- 
tical damp-course over the entire wall sur- 
face. The combination of concrete and 
brickwork forms the basis of another 
arrangement, which is being used with 
success. In this case the wall is con- 
structed of brickwork up to the damp- 
course level. Above this brick piers are 
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erected at the angles and at about 12 ft. 
intervals. They are constructed with a 
sheet of vertical damp-course in their 
centres, which is allowed to project. The 
shuttering is then formed of 9-in. scaffold 
boards on edge between the piers to which 
they are clamped. 

The sheet of damp-proof course is hung 
between with an over-lap at the joints of 
the sheets, and the wall built up in the 
shuttering. In order that the two parts of 
the wall may be bonded together, special 
wall ties are employed. The door and 
window jambs are also constructed in 
brickwork, although there is no reason why 
these and the brick piers should not be 
built in pre-cast concrete blocks. 
Expanded metal lathing finds its place in 
certain systems, being used to cover a 
framework of steel, itself cased in fine con- 
crete, the walls thus formed being lined 
with clinker or plaster slabs. The same 
material is used to reinforce a thin 
concrete floor suspended between steel 
channels. 

More ambitious systems of concrete con- 
struction exist, which make an endeavour 
to cope not only with the difficulty arising 
out of the limited supply of material, but 
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also with the scarcity of labour, 
production is a phrase often heard 
nection with the motor trade, b 
stitutes an undoubted novelty in th 
ing industry. The parts are 
various conveniently — situated 
depéts. They are of unusually 
the chimneys indeed, made in 
from a special breeze concrete. 
much as a ton; with each buildj 
fore a specially designed 

ployed to lift the parts into 
wall slabs are cast the full hei 
storey in one piece. The roof, t 
structed of concrete in slabs whi 
from ridge to eaves; there a 
quently no horizontal joints in 
The vertical joints are covered w 
crete capping, due allowance be 
for expansion. An apparent adv: 
such a system at ‘the present tim 
expedition is of so much importar 
in the fact that since much of 
takes place in roofed factories 


erection, it can be proceeded with i1 
tive of the vagaries of the winter we 

Thus is concluded a cursory exa 
of some of the prevalent sys 
concrete cottage construction. 
endeavour to satisfy the needs — 
moment, pressing as they so undot 
are, our great heritage of cottage 
tion—that precious heirloom, whic 
indeed, the duty of all of us to pre 
must never for a moment be lost sig! 
and it is the task of all who build to 
strive to make their contribution 
to be set beside this priceless re 
past generations. Posterity will 
history in our buildings. Let it be 
written. 

Some cottages recently comple 
the Winget system are illustrated. 

The continuous cavity wall, wh 
feature of this system, with wall-ti 
cannot act as a medium for con 
moisture from the outer to the in 
ensures an absolutely dry house, 
it is proved, that maintains an 
temperature both in summer and 
“Winget” block walling is put up 
the time occupied in brick constru 
the chief reason for this economy Dé 
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i. 10-in. by g-in. by 9g-in. block is 
salent to ten bricks, and the labour in 
ir and jointing proportionately re- 
-, Special blocks are made for 
leys, quoins, cornices, etc., all of 
| add considerably to speed in build- 
| Further saving is effected in timber, 
wring, and finishing. One machine 


is system will produce all the slabs 
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and blocks necessary for a _ two-storey 
house covering an area of 400 sq. ft. in 
four to five days. 

Many large housing schemes have been 
carried out on this system of construction, 
including those at Chepstow (Dunn, 
Watson, and Curtis Green, FF.R.I.B.A., 
architect), and at Braintree, Essex 
(C. H.B. Quennell, F.R-I.B.A., architect). 
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4.—Wood Framing 
Patent Boarding; 


The object of the very successful experi- 
ment, carried out some few months ago at 
Newton, Mumbles, near Swansea, by Sir 
Grorles (Ds) Ruthen, O7F: y.9F. RUE B.A., 
M.S.A.,.and Mr. C. W. Mercer, M.S.A., 
was to show that artistic, strong, lasting, 
weatherproof houses could be erected in a 
most workmanlike manner with _ first- 
rate materials in the course of a few 
weeks. An exposed site, some two or three 
hundred feet above the Bristol Channel, 
and fully exposed to the prevailing 
westerly gales, was selected for the experi- 
ment, and three types of houses were 
erected. The first type, illustrations of 
which are reproduced, was externally 
finished with cement plaster and was 
erected and completed in thirty days. The 
second type had.a single-brick veneer upon 
the outside, and the third a single-brick 
veneer to the first-floor level and _half- 
timbered work above, All three types had 
wooden framework as the main skeleton. 

In all three types of houses the founda- 
tions were constructed of brickwork, so as 
to bring the sole pieces well above the 
ground level; a bitumen damp-proof 
course was laid upon the foundations, and 
the entire site covered with a layer of 
cement concrete. The sole pieces were 
then laid, and upon these the skeleton 
framework was erected. The main struc- 
ture consists of 4-1n. by 2-in. pieces erected 
to 16-in. centres, and these were properly 
braced in the manner shown upon the 
details with 4-in. by 2-in. stuff. The 
“feet? of all the uprights and sole pieces 
were coated with a preservative material ; 
the floor joints and roof timbers are exactly 
as they would be in an ordinary brick 
house, and the timbers to form the door 
and window openings, and to carry the 
floor and roof timbers, were included in the 
general skeleton structure, and the final 
result was a rigid and strong wooden 
skeleton. 

Upon the outside of the timber studding 
Bishopric Stucco Board, obtainable in 
large rolls 48 in. broad, and consisting of 
three distinct materials, was applied. The 
first material is a fibrous board, upon 
which the second material, a thick layer of 
asphalt mastic, has been applied, in 
which mastic the third material is em- 
bedded under great pressure. The third 
material consists of wooden dove-tailed 


and 
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laths. This shield (Bishopric Board) is 
carefully unrolled vertically against the 
timber studding of the skeleton structure, 
breaking joint upon the centre of the up- 
right studding, the fibrous board being 
next to the studding, and the dove-tailed 
lathing outside. The _ shield is then 
firmly nailed to the studiding of the struc- 
ture, one long wire nail being used to nail 
each lath at the points bearing upon the 
studding. Each dove-tailed lath (in its 
48-in. length) would therefore be nailed to 
the studding with four wire nails, 

It is necessary that the shield, which is 
received in large rolls, should be kept dry. 
This material should be put under cover 
promptly upon arrival at the site of the 
works. When applied to the wooden stud- 
ding of the building, it should be nailed 
upon the studding as rapidly as possible. 
When once thoroughly nailed upon the 
framework skeleton, it is not in any way 
injured by wet weather. Should the 
weather be fine during the fixing and com- 
pletion of the shield material, the shield 
should be sprinkled with water before the 
cement stucco is applied. If the shield is 
nailed to the studding, there will be no 
possibility of the laths buckling or warp- 
ing. The joints of the shield should be 


Renewed Activity in the Building Trade 


In order to give the readers of this Journal some idea of the activity that ts now generally prevailing throughout the 
trade, the Editors invited a number of leading London contracting firms to set forth particulars of their principal contracts. 
recently completed or at present in hand. In response to this invitation the following information has been received. Apart from these 
which of course make no pretence at completeness, there are scores of big works in progress in London at the present time, 


considerable activity is reported from the Provinces. The anticipated post-war boom in building has undoubtedly arrived. 


Messrs. Wm. F. Blay, Ltd. 

A granary, for Messrs. Strickland, of 
Dartford; motor body shops, for J. C. 
Beadle, of Dartford ; motor garage and en- 
gineeriny works, Bromley Road, Catford ; 
new offices and motor works for Messrs. 
J. and J.) Hall viltd’, of Darttord, J-sand 
P. Coleridge, architects; warehouse for 
Dartford Wharfage Company, W. and J. 
Harston, architects; mew messrooms, 
new stores and warehouse, additions to 
factory, for the British Fibor Cement 
Company, of Erith, Alfred Roberts, 
architect; boiler engineering shop 
for Dartford Dry Dock Company, 
Alfred Roberts, architect; gun cotton 
works and additions to factory for E.C. 
Powder Company, F. M. Kirby, archi- 
tect; aeroplane shops, bayonet grinding 
shop, mine stores, machine gun factory, 
for Messrs. Vickers; factory and offices 
for the Skefko Ball Bearing Co., Ltd., 
Luton, Sir <A. Brumwell Thomas, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect ; office blocks known 
as “Victory House,” Kingsway, and 
“Princes House,” Kingsway, Trehearne 
and Norman, architects. 


Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 

New premises for Messrs. Dickins and 
Jones, . Regent Street, Messrs. Henry 
Tanner, FF.R.I.B.A., architects ; new pre- 
mises for Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox, 
Farringdon Street, Victor Wilkins, archi- 
tect; new premises for Avon Tyre Co., 
Euston Road, N.W., Robert Angel, 
¥.R.1.B.A., architect; new premises for 
Messrs. Tremlett, Conduit Street, 
Romaine - Walker and Jenkins, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects ; reconstruction of 
premises for Messrs. Flaxman, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, Messrs. Henry Tanner, 
FF.R.1I.B.A., architects. 


fd ONG, ddl EP OSes 
Offices, 28, Mortimer Street, W., A. E. 
Hughes, F.R.I.B.A., architect; offices 
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broken at least every four feet, thereby 
avoiding continuous joints and adding 
greater strength and rigidity to the struc- 
ture. 

For the cement stucco only best quality 
Portland cement should be used. Sir 
Charles is of opinion that not nearly suffi- 
cient attention is paid to mortars and 
plasters. The mixture as used in America, 
he states, is as follows, viz.: One part of 
hydrated lime is mixed dry with ten parts 
of cement, both being thoroughly incor- 
porated until of perfectly even and uni- 
form colour ; then one part of this mixture 
to two and a half parts of dry.sand, with a 
sufficient quantity of water added to give a 
good stiff mortar. Apply the first coat to 
the shield, under pressure to ensure the 
filling of the dove-tailed keys upon the 
external face, trowelling as little as pos- 
sible. Cross-scratch this coat deeply and 
throroughly. This first coat should be 
five-eighths of an inch thick, and should 
be kept wet from the second day for seven 
days before the application of the second 
coat. For the second coat use the same 
mixture as before and apply in the same 
manner, omitting the scratching. Stipple 
or float this coat at the time of application. 
For extra good work a third coat is applied 


for P. and O. Navigation Company, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., Messrs. Coll- 
cutt and Hamp, FF.R.I.B.A., architects ; 
offices at Barnes for R. McCrum, E. T. 
Hall,  F-RvLB.A., sanchitect fats Bar 
combe Street, Albert Dawkins, P.A.S.1., 
architect ; art galleries, Nos. 3-4, Albe- 
marle Street, and 43, Old Bond Street, 
Messrs. Townsend and Quennell, 
FF.R-LB.A., architects; flats, Crawtord 
Street and Homer Row, W., Albert Daw- 


kins, P.A.S.I., architect; rebuilding 
Adam and Eve _ public-house for 
Messrs. Taylor sWalker and  Co., 


Messrs. Wm. Bradford and Sons, archi- 
tects; seamen’s hospital, Euston Square, 


N.W., Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects; new private 
residence, Wacousta, East Finchley, 


Messrs. Crickmay and Sons, architects ; 
alterations to  Sandroyd, Cobham, 
Leonard Martin, F.R.I.B.A., architect ; 
alterations to house, Chessington, Surrey, 
Leonard Martin, F.R.I.B.A., architect; 
additions to Upper Terrace Lodge, 
Hampstead, N.W., Messrs. Pine Coffin, 
Imrie and Angell, architects ; renovations 
after fire at Grosvenor Hotel, C. D. Col- 
lins, architect; James Alleyn’s Girls’ 
School, Dulwich, E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect ; council schools, Croydon, H. 
Carter Pegg, F.R.I.B.A., architect ; sana- 
torium, Mill Hill School, Messrs. Coll- 
cutt and Hamp, FF.R.I.B.A., architects ; 
G.P.O., sub - station, Mount Pleasant, 
for -H.M.0.W., JE.s (Cropper, 90 B-E., 
H.M.O.W., architect; Aldershot Insti- 
tute, Gun Hill, P.° W.. Meredith, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect; Admiralty Trans- 
port offices, St. James’ Park, for 
HMO We iE Cropper, O.B.E., 
H.M.O.W., architect; offices, 10, Down- 
ing .otreet, 0 S.W.5) tor) H.MIO7W,,, 
iE. Gropper, #O25. Ee aH MO. Ws, marci 
tect; various extensions to Messrs. 
Charrington’s Brewery, Mile End, E., 
Messrs. Wm. Bradford and Sons, archi- 


‘ tects; business premises, Golden Sqt 


© 
Ly 


1919. 


not less than one quarter of an inc} 
thickness, this coat being carried on , 
tinuously in one direction without a] 
ing the mortar to dry out at the edge, 

The roof of the first type of house 
covered with best Precelly slates, speci 
selected, and well-laid, The kite 
tiled with white-glazed tiles to a 
about 7ft., the plumbing, sani 
other fittings, joinery, and 
window furniture were of the best qua’ 
and all the windows were steel c: 
glazed with leaded lights. Th 
types were erected in exactly 
manner except the roofs, whi 
covered with Broseley tiles an 
green slates respectively. 

As regards the question of ¢ 
Charles Ruthen found that the 
framing or studding, the “ Bis] 
board fixed upon the outside and ] 
two coats of cement plaster, with th 
lathed and plastered in the usual 
covered with asbestos sheeting, or 
wall board, cost less to the extent 
shillings per yard super. than the s 
shell would have been constructed of 11 
hollow brickwork. There are also 
ber of minor advantages from the 
view of cost. 


tects; factory at Bermondsey for | 
Hepburn, Gale and Ross, Messrs. 
Gotch and Leighton, FF.R.I.B.A., a1 
tects; electric supply station and off} 
Wandsworth, Captain C. Stanley ‘Pel 
F.R.I.B.A., architect ; International 
Stores factory, Southall, Messrs. Wm. 
and Sons, M.S.A., architects ; paper m 
St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, Messrs. Mu 
and Pigott, AA.R.I.B.A., Wai 
tects; extensions to factory, Walth 
stow, for Messrs. Peter Hooker, I 
S. T. Nunn, architect; factory, Ing} 
Street, Battersea, for Messrs. Hunter 
Hvland, Messrs. Stodart and Ch 
AA.R.I.B.A., architects. 


E. A. Roome and Co. — 

Business premises, Cranbourne . 
and Great Portland Street, Robert An, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect; factories at | 
thamstow and Silvertown, Bruce Daw 
F.R.I.B.A., architect; business prem 
Stratford, Geo. Baines and Sons, 


pes 
sy 


Naylor and Sale, 
tects. 
Messrs. Rice and Son have in han 
new offices for the Metropolitan W 
Board, Rosebery Avenue, H. Austen 
F.R.I.B.A., architect; and “ae 
House, Cockspur Street, Metcalt- 
Greig, architects, has not long be 
pleted. 

Messrs. F. G. Minter have been Di 
engaged on heavy constructional work 
the Air Ministry during the - pale 
years, but they have also carried - 
amount of general work, including 
great new premises for Messrs. 9 
Bros., in New Bridge Street, 
Troup, F.R.I.B.A., architect. T 
at the moment engaged upon son 
factory extensions for the Gener 
tric Co., Ltd., at Hammersmith, 
Quilter, architect. Many other con 
have large contracts in hand. 


FF.R.I.B.A, a 
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THE GREAT WAR CROSS—ERECTED AT OLD BUCKENHAM, NORFOLK. 
SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Buildings of the Year and Projected New Works 


Tae following pages give an illustrated 
record of some of the more important 
buildings either completed or projected 
during the past year. When it is remem- 
bered that 1919 was the first year after the 
war, and hence largely devoted to the re- 
organisation of the machinery of industry, 
it will be conceded that the progress of the 
building trade towards a complete recovery 
of its old-time vitality has been by no 
means inconsiderable. There were, of 
course, large numbers of buildings only 
part completed when the war broke out, 
and the majority of these were com- 
mandeered by the Government for war- 
time purposes. Those that have been 
released are now either finished or well on 
towards completion, Wallasey Town Hall 
and the new offices for the Metropolitan 
Water Board, which we are able to illus- 
trate in this issue, being typical examples. 

Many big schemes for new buildings in 
London and the provinces are either now 
in hand or in course of preparation ; and a 
number of these are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing pages. Several of the more impor- 
tant projects are not sufficiently advanced 
to be illustrated yet, so we have to reserve 
the pleasure of dealing with them for some 
future occasion. On the whole, it may be 
said that, when all things are considered, 
1919 has been an eminently satisfactory 
year, and if the present prospects for 1920 
are realised, the new year should be one of 
abounding prosperity for the building 
industry. 

One important feature of the past year’s 
building activity has been the erection of 
war memorials, some thousands of which 
have been put up in all parts of the 
country. One of the most notable is the 
great War Cross which, designed by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., is to be 
erected in all the British military ceme- 
teries abroad. An illustration of the Cross, 
as erected at Old Buckenham, Norfolk, is 
shown on the preceding page. With these 
few introductory remarks, we may come to 
a consideration of the buildings of the 
year. 


New Premises for Messrs. 
Dickins and Jones, Ltd. 


These new premises, which constitute 
one of the largest schemes of. rebuild- 
ing work proceeding in London at the 
present time, are being erected on a 
site between Regent Street and Argyll 
Place. Much as we may regret the passing 
of Nash’s stucco work, it is a consolation 
to know it is being displaced by some very 
fine elevations designed by Messrs. Sir 
Henry Tanner, C.B.,°1.8.0., Henry 
Tannér, FR. BAS @hd Eanes, 
A.R.I.B.A. Further reference to this 
important scheme must be deferred to a 
later issue. In the meantime we give a list 
of the contractors and_ sub-contractors 
engaged upon the work. These are as fol- 
lows: General contractors, Messrs. Higgs 
and Hill, Ltd. ;steelwork, R. Moreland and 
Son, Ltd. ; plastering, Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, Ltd., and Messrs. John Tanner and 
Son; steel.casements, Messrs. the British 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd.; bronze 
work, Messrs. the Bromsgrove Guild and 
Messrs. Jones and Willis; lIrfts, Messrs. 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd. ; door furniture and 
fittings, Messrs. Carter and Aynesley ; 
shop window, enclosures, and _ shop 
fittings, Messrs. F. Sage and Co. ; venti- 
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lation and heating, Messrs. Jeffreys and 
Co.; electric light, Messrs. Drake and 
Gorham ; sprinklers, Messrs. Spencer and 
Co., Ltd. ; automatic fire alarms, Messrs. 
the Automatic Fire Escape Co. ; vacuum 
cleaners, Messrs. Sturtevant Engineering 
Co.; glissoir and parcels conveyors, 
Messrs. Sauvée and Co.; roller shutters, 
Arthur L. Gibson; marble, Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley; collapsible gates, 
Messrs. Haywards, Ltd.; carving and 
sculpture, Messrs. J. A. Stevenson ; tanks, 
Messrs. Mather and Platt. 

Messrs. the Sturtevant Engineering 
Co., Ltd., are installing their turbine suc- 
tion cleaning plant, with piping extending 
to all parts of the building, and fitted with 
about 125 hose connecting points. This 
plant will be capable of accommodating 
sixteen operators cleaning at the same 
time, thus enabling the whole of the build- 
ing to be covered daily by means of one 
suction sweeping system. . This system is 
being installed in a large number of 
drapery establishments in London and 
provinces, and owing to its special design, 
it will sweep smooth or carpeted floors, 
walls, upholstery, hangings, etc., with the 
utmost rapidity. 


Wallasey Town Hall 


The provision of a new town-hall for 
Wallasey had been under consideration for 
many years, the first steps in the matter 
having been taken in 1904, when an 
open competition was held and architects 
throughout the country invited to submit 
designs. Out of over 100 designs sent 
in. Sir William Emerson selected those 
of Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, and 
Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool. It 
was not until some years later, however, 
that it was ultimately decided to proceed 
with its erection on the North Mead site. 
In the meantime the requirements of the 
Council had changed—the Urban District 
Council had become a County Borough— 
and owing to the growth of the district it 
was found advisable to instruct the archi- 
tects to prepare new designs to meet the 
altered conditions. In May, 1914, the 
contract for the new town-hall was let, in 
open competition, to Messrs. Moss and 
Sons, of Loughborough. During the war 
the building was used as a hospital by the 
War Department. 

The hall has been erected on what is 
known as the North Mead site, with front- 
ages to the Promenade, Brighton Street, 
and Queen’s Road. The site, containing 
an area of over two acres, is midway 
between the Seacombe and Egremont 
ferries, and forms an elevated plateau 
some 36 ft. above the Promenade. 

The building 1s set back about 140 ft. 
from the Promenade, and is approached 
from the latter by a series of wide steps, 
with terraces and grass banks. On the 
Brighton Street frontage, where the prin- 
cipal entrance is placed, a square is formed 
which is laid out with two large grass plots 
with spacious footpaths and _ carriage 
drives around same. The frontage to 
QOueen’s Road has been well set back from 
the street, giving such ample space all 
round the buiidine as few town-halls 
possess. The building has frontages of 
156 ft. to Brighton Street and the Prome- 
nade and 176ft. to Queen’s Road and the 
south side. 

In providing the borough with a new 
town-hall the Council has wisely kept in 


mind not only the present needs of th 
trict, but has taken into account 
bable needs of the future. The 
has accordingly been planned with 
siderable amount of spare accomm 
which will be occupied as the 
departments require further space 
also been arranged that an ad 
storey can be added on the north, 
and east fronts without in any way 
ing from the appearance of the bu 
The principal entrance to the | 
placed in the centre Of the Bright 
front, gives direct access to the t 
department to the right and lea 
means of a wide vaulted corrido 
principal staircase hall, from the 
which rises the grand staircase. 
left-hand side of this entrance is 
dation stone, laid by His Majesty the] 
on the occasion of his visit to th 
in March, 1914. A subsidiary entr 
provided in the centre of the Queen 
frontage, for general department 
poses, communicating with the 
lift and secondary staircase, and a 
ing an approach to the central h 
the centre of the river front 
entrance is provided, which gives a 
the building from the Promenade. 
various departments are arrangec 
foflows : y 
Ground Floor.—The borough treasi 
offices occupy half the Brighton | 
frontage and the whole of the south 
of the building. The Education 
ment is placed in the centre of 


ment along the remainder of 
frontage and the greater nart of 
facing Queen’s Road. The remai 
the frontage towards Queen’s Roa 
occupied by the large entrance 


and staircases, which give a 
to the public hall on t 
floor. The staircases and entrances a 


planned that the public hall may 
quite independently of the rest 
building. In connection with the p 
hall an additional entrance has bi 
vided facing the square, which will 


by those arriving or de 
carriages. At the south end 
Brighton Street frontage a 


entrance is provided, which gives 

the staircase leading to the artiste 

ing rooms at the end of the hall. 
The large public hall occupies a 


‘a8 


of the frontage to the square at 
floor level. It is approached! at the 
end by the staircases previously ref 
to, which terminate at a large cru! 
on the first-floor level. The public! 
87 ft. long by soft. wide by 36 
opening out at the gallery level to 
of 126ft. The ceiling of the hall té 
form of an elliptical barrel vault, 
richly panelled and decorated i 
plaster. The walls are to be panel 
oak to the height of the window sills 
Accommodation is provided fot 
1,200 persons, including gallery, plat 
and orchestra. The nlatform is pf 
with radiating seats in raised tiers § 
for orchestral concerts, with space 
rear for a large organ. Ladies’ an 
men’s lavatories, principal artis 
in~ rooms, and large chorus retiri 
are provided at the rear of the pla 
well as ample kitchen accommodat 
use in connection with banquets. 
At the head of the grand staircase 
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first floor a large landine gives a further 
means of access to the public hall through 
the circular reception-room, To the right 
and left of the landing wide corridors lead 
to the town clerk’s department on the one 
hand, and the supper-room, committee- 
rooms, and mayor’s parlour on the other. 
These rooms, together with the public hall, 
form a fine suite of reception-rooms admir- 
ably suited for entertainments and social 
functions of all kinds. 

The council chamber, which faces the 


river and is approached from the grand 
staircase, occupies a central position on the 
river frontage. It is reached through an 
ante-room having vaulted ceiling and oak- 
panelled) walls. The chamber is a fine 
apartment soft. long by 24ft. wide by 
24ft. high, and capable of seating sixty 
councillors. The ceiling is richly treated 
in panelled fibrous plaster. The walls, 
like those of the grand staircase and 
corridors, will be finished in French stuc of 
a warm cream colour. Oak fluted columns 
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and pilasters and an oak-panelled dado: 
complete the decoration. 

Second Floor.—On this floor 
borough engineer’s department is place, 
number of spare offices Occupying the 
mainder of the space. : 

Third Floor.—The caretaker’s hous 
provided on this floor, and in connect 
with it dining accommodation for the ¢ 
venience of the staff. } 

Basement.—Under the greater port 
of the building basement accommodat 
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BRIGGS, WOLSTENHOLME, AND THORNELY, FF.R.I.B.A,, ARCHITECTS. 
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has been provided. Along the north side 
various rooms and offices in connection 
with the gas department are placed, includ- 
ing a gas lecture-room, where instruction 
will be given in cooking by means of gas. 
A large number of store-rooms is provided 
for the various departments, and a bicycle- 
room reached by means of a sloping way 
from the back roadway. On this floor also 
the boiler-house and vacuum cleaning 
plant is placed. 

‘The building throughout is in the 
Renaissance style. Towards the river 
front a massive tower has been designed 
which is 34 ft. square and rises to a height 
of 180 ft. above the Promenade. Qn the 
four corners of the tower groups of statuary 
are placed representing Peace, Courage, 
Prudence, and Industry. These are 
carved in stone and are the work of Mr. 
Bernie Rhind, R.S.A.,of Edinburgh. The 
tower is crowned with a copper urn | 

The facing of the building is of white 
Stancliffe stone from Derbyshire—one of 
the most beautiful and durable stones to 
be found in this country. 

The construction of the floors and beams 
is fireproof throughout, and these, to- 
gether with the domed roof over the recep- 
tion-room and the constructive part of the 
top of the tower, have been carried out 


on the “Moss” system of reinforced con- 
struction. 

The whole of the work has been carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. G. J. A. 
Burrows, of Wallasey, who has acted as 
clerk of the works. Following is a list of 
the contractors who have been engaged on 
the building: General contractors, Messrs. 
Wm. Moss and Sons, Ltd., Lough- 
borough. Sub-contractors: Constructional 
steel work, Messrs. Johm Booth and Sons, 
Bolton; plumbing, Messrs, S. R. Henshaw 
and Son, Liverpool; heating and ventila- 
tion, Messrs. Saunders and Taylor, Ltd., 
Manchester; electrical work, Messrs. 
Chesters, New Brighton ; electrical clocks, 
Mr. J. Dwerryhouse, Liverpool; decora- 
tive plasterwork, Messrs. John Tanner and 
Son, Liverpool; marble work and tiling, 
Messrs. John Stubbs and Sons, 212, 
Falkner Street, Liverpool ; stone carving, 
Messrs. Earp, Hobbs, and Millar, 63, 
Mosley Street, Manchester; steel case- 
ment and wrought ironwork, Messrs. 


Geo. Wragge, Ltd., Salford; copper urn, 
Messrs. Braby, Liverpool ;. lifts, Messrs. 
Waygood and Sons, London and Liver- 
pool; sanitary fittings, Messrs. Oates and 
Green, Ltd., Halifax: iron escape stair- 
cases, Messrs. Hayward Bros., Ltd., Lon- 
don ; patent glazing, Messrs. Helliwell and 


Co., Ltd., Brighouse; locks a 
mongery, Mr. James Gibbons, 
hampton ; safes, Messrs. Milner’s 
Liverpool; cooking apparatus, 
John Wright and Co., Liverpoo’ 
concrete, Messrs. The Shap Grani 
Shap; glazing, Messrs. J. G. 

Ltd., Liverpool; asphalting to roo 
Messrs. La Brea Asphalt Co., 25 
hall Buildings, Birmingham; © 
flagging, North Wales Paving Co, 
maenmawr; vacuum cleaning 
Fanvac Co., Liverpool; rainwate; 
Messrs. Walter Macfarlane and Co 
Glasgow ; door springs, Messrs. D, 
and Co., Manchester; fire appliar 
Messrs. George Angus and Co.,, 
Liverpool. 


Flats in Park Lane 


This building is at the north end of P 
Lane, facing Marble Arch. The we 
erection was discontinued during the w 
but the building is now nearing com 
tion. There are in all twenty-eight sets 
flats, and at the south end is a maisonn 
on the upper and lower ground floor 
general dining-room is provided 
lower part of the building for the use 
the tenants, and on the Oxford 
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frontage there are three shops. The prin- 
cipal entrance is placed in Park Lane. 
The architect is Mr. Frank T. Verity, 
Pel BA. 

The property has been leased by Sir 
Thomas Brooke-Hitching from the owner, 
Mr. J. W. Lorden, M.P-) The sgeneral 
contractors are Messrs. W. H. Lorden and 
Sons, the manufacturing contractors being 
as follows: Portland stone, Messrs. Bath 
Stone Firms; steelwork, Messrs. Dorman, 
Long and Co. ; lifts, Messrs. Medway Lift 
Co.; exterior ornamental ironwork, 
Messrs. W. H. Cashmore and Co. ; pave- 
ment lights, Messrs. J. A. King and Co. ; 
marble paving, Messrs. Charles Walker 
and Co.; electrical installation, Messrs. 
Semco, Ltd. 


School of near Studies, 
London Institution 


This school, which occupies a site in 
Finsburv Circus, was established by 
Royal Charter in June, 1916. The aims 
of the school may be summarised briefly as 
follows: (1) To: provide a great University 
centre for Oriental and African studies and 
research; (2) to provide training in lan- 
guages, literature, history, religions, and 
customs, for military and civil officers of 
Government, and for any other persons 
about to proceed to Africa and the East for 
commercial or other enterprises. 

The school was created as the outcome 
of the reports of two Government Com- 
mittees, and is intended to provide London 
with a centre for Oriental teaching 
adequate to the needs of the metropolis 
and of the Empire, and one that will re- 
move the reproach that London has 
hitherto been without an Oriental School 
comparable to those of Paris, Berlin, and 
Petrograd. Adequate buildings were pro- 
vided for the school by Government under 
the London Institution (Transfer) Act of 
1912, and the sum of £25,000 required for 
the alteration and extension of the build- 
ings of the London Institution for the pur- 
poses of the school was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The area of the site is about 28,000 
sq. ft. The London Institution, now occu- 
pied by the school, was built a hundred 
years ago. This old building has been 
considerably altered and adapted inter- 
nally to suit its new purpose, and a large 
addition has been built on to it, forming a 
new wing, which contains the class-rooms 
of the school. 

The original main building, which has 
been redecorated, contains on the ground 
floor a fine columned entrance hall, 4o ft. 
by 27 ft., to the left of which are the office, 
director’s room and secretary’s room, and 
to the right two rooms for the present use 
of the “continuing members” of the old 
institution, and a members’ and staff lava- 
torv. 

The range of columns at each side of the 
entrance hall is spaced like the front peri- 
stvles of Ionic temples in Asia Minor; the 
central intercolumniation being the widest, 
the side hays narrowing in proportion. 
Immediately behind the entrance hall is a 
large and well-lighted staircase hall, 28 ft. 
by 24 ft.. from which there is direct access 
ty the new wing and to the large lecture 
theatre. On the ceiling of the hall Mr. 
F. M. Simpson discovered the original 
decoration of one hundred vears ago— 
cream flowers on 9 blue sround—and had 
them restored. The princinal staircase 
leads to the librarv, one of the finest rooms 
of its kind in England. which occupies the 
whole of the first floor of the main block 
of the original building, and covers a 


space 98 ft. by 42 ft. and is 28 ft. in height. 
The flights of the main staircase originally 
branched right and left. Mr. Simpson 
had to sweep away, with regret, the flight 
on one side in order to obtain communica. 
tion on the first floor between the old build- 
ing and the new wing. Along the sides of 
the library (in which a new fire-resisting 
floor was laid, with new oak boards on top) 
are recesses lined with bookcases, and in 
the corners four small rooms for the libra- 
rian and his staff, or for special work. The 
library has an entirely new scheme of deco- 
ration ; the wreaths on the frieze are addi- 
tions. An upper tier of bookcases on the 
gallery, which hid entirely the main 
cornice of the room and snoilt its propor- 
tions was swept away. The painted en- 
richments on mouldings and other portions 
are based on existing remains of colour on 
the Parthenon and Propylzea, Athens. 
Above the recesses and corner rooms is a 
wide gallery, at the level of the second 
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floor, which runs all round the room, ; 
lined with bookcases. This gallery 
reached direct from the library by a sp 
staircase, and also by a small private st; 
case from the first-floor landing of the py 
cipal staircase. The private staircase ; 
provides access to the committee room ; 
women’s staff room on the second fx 
and to the caretaker’s quarters on the th 
floor. In the basement of the main by 
ing are the men students’ common rq 
luncheon room (with kitchen, etc., alo| 
side), lavatories, lockers, etc. S | 
The lecture theatre, which is | 
original design, is stately and well proy 
tioned, 64ft. in width, approxi 
semi-elliptical in form, and with 
rising in tiers accommodating about | 
persons. It is exceedingly well lighted) 
a single circular lantern, which, when. 
quired, can be darkened by a speci 
fitted black blind. The main approacl 
the theatre was very narrow and cramy| 
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and has been doubled in width and entirely 
remodelled. An entirely new entrance 
has also been built in the corner, to the 
south-west of the main building, leading 
direct from Finsbury Circus, with large 
vestibule, porter’s box, cloak room, etc. 
This: entrance is so arranged that the 
theatre, when desired, can be cut off 
entirely from the rest of the building, so 
as to enable it to be used, with the consent 
of the governing body, for lectures, meet- 
ings, etc., by bodies having no direct con- 
nection with the school. In addition to 
these two entrances there is a new emer- 
gency exit to Eldon Street. At the back 
of the theatre, on its “well”’ level, are two 
rooms for the teaching staff of the school, 
approached from the main building and 
opening into the theatre by a door from 
each room. These doors give the lecturers 
access to the theatre and would also pro- 
vide additional exit in case of fire. 

The teaching work of the school will be 
carried on entirely in the new wing, save 
for lectures in the lecture theatre, and 
reading in the library. The new wing has 
been built on the old garden of the institu- 
tion, behind the main building and 
attached to it. It faces Eldon Street to the 
north and a courtyard to the south, and 
consists of a sub-basement, containing the 
heating chamber, coal cellars, book store, 
etc. ; a basement, the windows of which are 
above the level of the ground outside, and 
four floors above. It is reached from the 
main building, at the basement level from 
the lower hall, under the principal stair- 
case; at the eround floor level from the 
staircase hall, as already mentioned ; and 
at the first floor level from a landing which 
is a continuation of the first-floor landing 
of the principal staircase. The original 
old fittings in the main building are ex- 
ceedingly good and interesting. 

On each floor of the new wing is a cor- 
ridor along its entire length, facing Eldon 
Street, which gives access to the class- 
rooms and has a staircase ateach end. As 
regards the elevation of the new wing 
facing Eldon Street there is only a 
corridor, with a staircase at each end, 
along this front. The windows conse- 
quently could be few and comparatively 
small. Few fronts in the City can show so 
large a proportion of plain wall to window. 
The western staircase, i.e., the one 
approached direct from the main building. 
is the more important, and contains a pas- 
senger lift which serves all floors. From 
this lift direct access is also obtained to the 
committee-room, on the second floor of the 

main: building through a private lobby and 
cloak-room. 

All the class-rooms in the new wing, 
seventeen in number, face the courtyard, 
partly to avoid the noise from Eldon 
Street, and partly to give them a southern 
aspect. The basement, first, second, and 
third floors each contain four rooms, about 
21ft. by 15ft. 6in. Two rooms on each 
floor are fitted as small lecture rooms and 
two as seminar rooms. On the ground 
floor is the lecture-room, 22 ft. by 21 ft., 
with seating accommodation for seventy. 
By the aid of a sliding partition at the end, 
however, the seminar room beyond can be 
thrown into the lecture-room, increasing 
the accommodation to about a hundred 
and ten. The lecture-room has a raised 
platform for the lecturer, a double black- 
board, and a lantern screen. “At the end of 
the wing on the ground floor is the women 
students’ common-room ; their cloak-room 
and lavatories are on the same floor at the 
back of the main building. 
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The London Institution Building was 
designed and erected by the architect 
William Brooks (father of Shirley Pe 
for many years editor of “ Punch”), i 
1815-19. It is a good example of thie 
“Greek Revival” of a hundred years ago, 
and contains some beautiful detail, espe- 
cially in the old fittings, mostly of lead. 
These have had numerous coats of paint 
removed, and have been repolished to show 
the original material ; the lamps have been 
fitted for electric lights. In the numerous 
alterations which have now been made to 
the original building to fit it for the use of 
the School of Oriental Studies, care has 
been’ taken to retain the old design as far 
as possible intact, and to make the neces- 
sary alterations in the same style as and 
in harmony with the earlier work. The 
original front to Finsbury Circus remains 
untouched, except for the new title over the 
entrance portico. Special attention has 
been paid to the redecoration inside the 
entrance hall, staircase hall, lecture 
theatre, and library. The new wing has 
been designed to be in keeping with the 
main building, both as regards the internal 
finishings and the outside Portland-stone 
front to Eldon Street. All additions, altera- 
tions, and redecoration were designed 
by and carried out under the superintend- 
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1919. 
ence of the architect, Professor F, 
Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 

The general contractor was Mr. J, W 
Jerram, of Plaistow, and the followin 
were the sub-contractors: Bricks, Messr; 
The Arlesey Brick Co. ; stone, Messrs. Th 
Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd. 
steelwork, Messrs. Dorman, Long, an 
Co., Ltd. ; fireproof floors and partition; 
Messrs. The Kleine Fire-Resisting Floo, 
ing Syndicate, Ltd. ; plasterwork, 
G. Jackson and Sons ; art metalwe 
(lettering), Messrs. The Albany Forge Co, 
gates and railings, Messrs, The Bostw: 
Gate Co. ; Terrazzo paving, Messrs. 
and Co. ; cleaning and relacquering | 
lead fittings, Messrs. Tubbs and Far jal 
redecoration work by Mr. Jerram ; 
stonework by Mr. Jago. 


New Office Block 
Moorgate Street 


This new block of office premises 
be built on a site in Moorgate Stree 
which thoroughfare, it will be recall 
Messrs. Richardson and Gill, FF.R.LBi 
the architects, have already erected a 
office building. The new block is 
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Entrance Hall and Lift. 


somewhat similar architectural character. 
Messrs. W. H. Lorden and Son are the 
general contractors, and among the sub- 
contractors are the following: Messrs. 
Drew-Bear, Perks, and Co. (steelwork) ; 
Messrs. The Bath and Portland Stone 
Firms (stonework) ; Messrs. Stitson, White, 
and Co. (sanitary fittings). 


Victory House, Cockspur 
Street 


Occupying an important position in 
Cockspur Street, the short thoroughfare 
which forms the centre of the shipping 
world im the West End, this large build- 
ing has a well-designed Portland stone 
front, with bronze and wrought-iron 
embellishments. On the main elevation 
are four bas-relief panels representing 
“Banking,” “Travel,” “Industry,’’ and 


“Commerce.” These were executed by 
Mr. L. F. Roslyn, R.B.S., who also 
carried out the other carving on the 
building. 


Victory House was recently purchased 
by members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of a neutral country, who are under- 
stood to have acquired the ‘premises as a 
centre of operations for the extension of 
trade relations with this country. They 
will incorporate in the building, banking, 
shipping, tourist, travel, and other depart- 
ments, with a business section. Victory 
House, a building of nine floors, occupies 
a frontage of 55 ft. to Cockspur Street, and 
has a floor space of over 16,000 sq. ft. 
Owing to ancient light difficulties, the rear 
of the ‘building is set back at an angle, 
which results in what is probably the 
largest roof slope in London. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Rice and Son, of Stockwell, and the sub- 
contractors were as follows: Construc- 
tional steelwork, Messrs. Lindsay’s Pad- 
dington Ironworks, Ltd.; lift, Messrs. 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd.; heating, Messrs. 
Strode and Co., Ltd.; electric lighting, 
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ironwork, Messrs. 


G. J. Thornton Alder; wrought 
Strode and Co., Ltd. ; 
marble decoration, Messrs. Walker and 
Co.; bronze shop front, Messrs. The 
Bromsgrove Guild, Ltd. ; fire escape stair- 
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case, Messrs. The Light Steelwork, Ltd. 


(late Steer and Co.), fire-resisting glazing, 


| 
Messrs. The British Luxfer Prism a | 
cate, Ltd. Messrs. Metcalf and Greig 
were the architects. | 
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New Premises for Messrs. 


Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd. 


This new building being on a site with 
the side frontages to somewhat narrow 
streets, it has been designed with a con- 
siderable amount of window space to 
ensure adequate lighting to all the offices. 
The building is of skeleton steel frame 
construction, built on reinforced concrete 
foundations. The nature of the ground, 
which is in close proximity to the old Fleet 
ditch, necessitated the loads being distri- 
buted over a wide area. 


The main elevation to Farringdon 
Street and the short returns to the side 
streets are in Portland stone. Westmore- 


land green slates are used in the roof, and 
the dormers and cresting are being 
executed in copper. The remaining eleva- 
tions to streets and lighting courts are 
being carried out in white glazed bricks 
throughout. The windows are steel case- 
ments, and the internal joinery is prin- 
cipally in teak and mahogany. Mr. Victor 
Wilkins is the architect. 

The general contractors for the first con- 
tract are Messrs. Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 
Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co., are the 
contractors for the skeleton steel frame, 
and the floors are of Messrs. the Fawcett 
Construction Co.’s “Mon’lithcrete’”’ con- 
struction. Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., 
are supplying the lift. Kinnear patent 
fireproof shutters are being supplied by 
Arthur L. Gibson. 


New Office Buildings at 
Waterloo Station 


Our illustrations show the new main 
entrance for foot passengers and the eleva- 
tion to the approach road of the new office 
buildings now being completed at 
Waterloo Station, London, for the London 
and South-Western Railway Company. 
The main entrance for foot passengers has 
been dedicated by the directors to the men 
of the company who fell in the war. The 
sculptural decorations consist of three 
groups, two of which are semi-circular in 
composition, placed on pylons either side 
of the arch. On the left the central figure 
represents Bellona, the Goddess of War, 
wild and distraught, clad in scaled armour, 
seated astride the world, and with flaming 
torch and naked sword, dealing death and 
destruction. Peace, the central motif of the 
right-hand group, is seen seated and en- 
throned upon the earth, and holding a 
palm branch and small figure of winged 
Victory symbolical of victory. Britannia, 
seated and triumphant, holding aloft the 
torch of liberty, surmounts the whole. The 
inner arch over the main entrance is deco- 
rated with war trophies and panels, sur- 
rounded by laurels bearing the names of 
the countries in which the men have 
fought. 

In the centre portion the new office 
buildings, which are 850 ft. long, consist of 
five floors, excluding the basement and 
mezzanine floor, and a large tank is pro- 
vided on the roof. The accommodation 
provided for the general public in this 
puilding, completed some time ago, is as 
ollows: Luggage-hall, refreshment-room, 
earToom, general and ladies’ waiting- 
‘ooms, cloak-room andi parcels. On the 
irst floor are the dining-room and tea- 
‘oom. The remainder of the accommoda- 
ion will be for the use of various adminis- 
rative departments. The architectural 
vork was designed by Mr. J. R. Scott, 
chitectural assistant to Mr. A. W. 
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Szlumper, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer, 
and the work is being carried out under 
the direction of Mr. R. D. Hawes, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., assistant engineer for new 
works. Messrs. Perry and Co., of Bow, 
are the general contractors; and Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley are executing the 
sculptural work, the figures having been 
modelled by Mr. Charles E. Whiffen, a 
member of their staff. Kinnear patent 
fireproof shutters have been supplied by 
Arthur L. Gibson. 


Housing: Administrative 


Work 


The following general Housing Memo- 
randum No. 17 with regard to the expendi- 
ture of local authorities in respect of ad- 
ministrative work in connection with the 
erection of houses under assisted housing 
schemes has been issued by the Ministry 
of Health: 

The Minister of Health has had under 
consideration questions which have been 
raised in regard to extra remuneration for 
work performed by clerks to local authori- 
ties in connection with the arrangements 
for the erection of houses under assisted 
housing schemes. 

In general, and particularly in the cases 
of the larger authorities who employ com- 


paratively large staffs, it is considered th, 
no departure should be made from the ruk 
that the capital accounts relating to work 
carried out by local authorities should no 
be charged with any part of the authorities 
ordinary administrative expenses. It 
realised, however, that it may be necessar 
in the earlier stages of a scheme to emplo 
additional temporary clerical assistan 
specifically in connection with a housir 
scheme, and where this is the case the pa 
ments made for such temporary assistan 
may be charged to the capital account 
the scheme. i 
In some cases, however, and particula 
in those schemes undertaken by rural dj 
trict councils where houses will be erect 
upon several sites situated in vario 
parishes, it has been urged that much 
the extra work involved will fall upon t 
clerk himself, and will often prove e 
tionally heavy, and that the authoritie 
may consider that some remuneration 
the clerk should accordingly be made, T 
such circumstances the Minister will } 
prepared to consider an application 
authority to charge a payment to the 
to the capital account of the hou 
scheme; he will, before sanctioning, re 
quire to be satisfied that the work has bee 
eficiently performed, and the amour 
sanctioned will, as a rule, not ‘be at 
higher rate than £100 per annum. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF WATERLOO STATION, LONDON: PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE FOR FOOT PASSENGERS 
A. W, SZLUMPER, M,Inst.C.E., CHIEF ENGINEER. J. R. SCOTT, ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF WATERLOO STATION, LONDON: ELEVATION TO APPROACH ROAD. 


A We oZbUMPER, Mi Inst GiB, CHIEF ENGINEER: J. R. SCOTT, ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 
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NEW OFFICES FOR THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD, ROSEBERY AVENUE. 


Metropolitan Water Board’s 
New Offices 


By courtesy of the architect, Mr. H. 
Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., we are able to 
show some “progress” views of the new 
building for the Metropolitan Water 
Board, which is now in course ot erection 
in Rosebery Avenue. It will be remem- 
bered, that a competition for this building 
was held some time before the outbreak of 
the war (Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A., 
assessor), Mr. Hall’s scheme having bees 
selected from among a large number of 
competitive designs. The work was held 
up during the war, in common with many 
other big contracts, but it has since been 
resumed and, as will be seen from the illus- 
trations shown, ig now nearing completion. 
In spite of the old wall which at present 
hides the building largely from view, it is 
possible to get a good idea of the dignified 
character of Mr. Hall’s elevations. The 
principal entrance, with its gracefully 
designed carving, is a particularly hand- 
some feature. The general contractors 
are Messrs. Rice and Sons, and the follow- 
ing are the sub-contractors: Construc- 
tional steelwork, Messrs. H. Young and 
Co. ; heating and ventilation, Messrs. if 
Jeffreys; marble, Messrs. J. Whitehead 
and Sons; staircase balustrades, Messrs. 
Singer and Co., Frome; plastering, 
Messrs. A. and S. Wheater; sanitary fit- 
tings, Messrs; Shanks and Co., of Barr- 
head; hard-wood joinery, Messrs. S. 
Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Reading. 

Unlike most of the other architects who 
took part in the competition, Mr. Hall 
designed his building with its principal 
entrance facing down Rosebery Avenue, 
the elevation to the Avenue itself being 
actually a side elevation. His plan 
ensures a fine view of the building as ap- 
proached from the direction of the City. 
Mr. Hall, it will be remembered, is also 
the architect for the Lambeth Town Hall, 
the competition for which he won in con- 
junction with Mr. Septimus Warwick. 
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‘he Ministry of Health have issued a 
cular, No. 40, to local authorities with 
ard to the recommendations of a Sub- 
amittee of the Housing Advisory 
incil, which recommends that women 
ald have an opportunity of expressing 
uions on the lay-out, plans, internal fit- 
s, lighting and heating of the houses 
be erected. The Committee recom- 
id that the plans and lay-out should be 
licly exhibited before being approved 
the Minister, that it is desirable that 
1 authorities should co-opt women 
abers on the Housing Committees, that 
nen’s Advisory Committees should be 
ved in each urban district, and that 
re there are no organisations, as in 
1 districts, the plans should be exhi- 
1 to a specially convened general 
ting of women. Dr, Addison points 
that in giving effect to these recom- 
dations care should be taken to avoid 
yducing new local procedure or caus- 
‘delay to the housing scheme. Dr. 
ison observes that the public exhibition 
ans should take place before the 
s are formally submitted to the 
sing Commissioner. Where it has been 
‘acticable to exhibit the plans before 
‘submission to the Housing Commis- 
xr, comments could be afterwards 
ght to the notice of the Commissioner. 
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Where women: are co-opted upon a 
Housing Committee Dr. Addison states 
that the claims of working women should 
be specially considered. Dr. Addison re- 
marks that the constitution of Women’s 
Advisory Committees might prove valu- 
able to secure advice. The best way of 
securing a fully representative body would 
be for the local authority to invite women’s 
organisations or social workers to form the 
committee. 


Knox Resdissecial School, 
Forest Gate 


This special school has been designed so 
that the teaching shall be in the open air 
as often and as continuously as our vari- 
able climate will allow, that when it is wet 
but mild the verandah in front of the class- 
rooms shali be used, and that in inclement 
weather teaching shall be indoors. 


The plans comprise two distinct schools, 
one for children physically defective and 
the other for children mentally defective. 
Fach denartment has one class-room pro- 
viding for twenty-five children, and 
two rooms for twenty, the total accommo- 
dation thereby being for 130. The class- 
reoms are arranged so that all the windows 
can be thrown open, or as many as are 
required to give complete ventilation with- 
out draughts. 

The corridor at the back is intended to 
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be an open corridor throughout the 
summer and milder months, and closed 
in by means of sliding and folding parti- 
tions and warmed, but still amply venti- 
lated, when the time of year requires it. 

A number of Esavian sliding and folding 
screens, supplied by the Educational 
Supply Association, Ltd., are fitted to the 
verandah. These are admirably adapted 
for the conversion of buildings into open- 
air schools, particularly as both top and 
bottom can be rebated and thus made 
weatherproof ; while in favourable weather 
the screens can be folded entirely back, 
leaving the whole of the available space 
fully open. 

A dining-room is provided for each 
school, separated by sliding and folding 
partitions, which, when occasion arises, 
can be thrown back, thus nroviding a large 
room for assembly, etc. 

Two teachers’ rooms, with lavatory ac- 
commodation, are provided and entered 
from the last-named room. At the rear of 
the dining-room are grouped the kitchen 
and scullery, bathroom, fitted with sprays, 
dressing-room, with boxes, washhouse, etc. 

The contractors for the various portions 
of the work were as follows: Building, first 
contract, W. J. Maddison; completion, 
Ht Gy sforswill ; ‘heatine, "Ws HH. Gas- 
coigne; electric light. Commercial Tele- 
nhone and Electrical Co.; furniture, 
Bennet Furnishing Co.; tar paving, 
Chittenden and Simmons. 
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Greenock Improvement 
Scheme 


A considerable area of ground at present 
occupied by small property is to be cleared 
to make way for the extension of 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff’s shipbuild- 
ing yard, under the Greenock Improvement 
Scheme, which has now been passed by 
Parliament. Embraced within the area is 
a good deal of slum property, forming one 
of the oldest parts of the town. Of historic 
and sentimental interest are the Old West 
Kirk, which will be taken down and re- 
erected on another site, and Highland 
Mary’s Grave, which Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff have undertaken to safeguard. 
Greenock’s original harbour, the West 


Harbour, is also scheduled under the 
scheme. It will be filled up. 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff’s present 


yard (formerly owned by Messrs. Caird 
and Co.) extends to fourteen acres. When 
the enlargement is completed it will com- 
prise thirty-four acres, and will be capable 
of turning out the largest type of steamer. 

The progress of the extension will 
depend very largely on how quickly the 
housing question is tackled. Under the 
scheme four streets will disappear, a por- 
tion of six others will be affected, and, in 
all, 306 houses will be swept away. The 
population to be displaced numbers 2,321, 
and before the work of demolition can be 
proceeded with housing accommodation 
will have to be provided for the tenants 
turned out. Further, it is estimated that 
as the result of the shipyard extension em- 
ployment will be given to an additional 
7,000 or 8,000 workers. 


Lift Enclosure and Car at 
the American Embassy 


The design of this enclosure was regu- 
lated to a large extent by the unusual 
length of the staircase well, of which ihe 
lift car itself occupies only about one-half. 
It was felt that a more protective wire- 
mesh screen, fixed on top of the balus- 
trade, and raking with it—as frequently 
met with in office buildings—would be un- 
worthy of an Embassy. Moreover, such 
a screen, unless made continuous through- 
out the length of the balustrade, would 
also leave the unsightly wire ropes, 
balance-weight, and steel runners of the 
lift exposed to view. 

A self-supporting structure formed with- 
in the staircase well, and rising from the 
ground to the second floor independently 
of the balustrade, was therefore decided 
on, This structure, as the drawing shows, 
consists of a framework of main uprights 
and horizontal members, filled in with 
close lattice-work panels in those positions 
where any danger to persons using the 
staircase was to be apprehended from the 
moving parts of the lift, onen-work lattice 
in places out of reach. and wrought-iron 
grilles of plain bar-work above the door- 
ways, these latter being continued as hori- 
zontal bands all round the enclosure in 
order to counteract the otherwise excessive 
verticality of line; the whole unified in 
design as far as possible into an entity 
completely enclosing the lift and its acces- 
sories, and mounted on an unpierced 
plinth at the ground floor level, where an 
aspect of strength was desirable. Gates 
of simple bar-work, with a touch of intri- 
cacy at the top and bottom to give interest, 
are provided on the more important floors 
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served by the lift, those on the upper floors 
being of the ordinary collapsible kind. 

The necessary structural alterations to 
the staircase and in the basement have 
being carried out by Mr. Edward Jenner ; 
the lift (including the car) was installed by 
Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., and the 
enclosure, which is entirely of wrought- 
iron with the exception of the infilling of 
the principal members and the fleurons 
at the top, which are of cast-iron, finished 
with powdered bronze, is the work of 
Messrs, George Wragge, Ltd. 

The design of the car represents an 
attempt to break away from the ordinary 
type of car, with its unnecessary mirrors 
at the sides and diminutive balusters 
ranged round an opening for ventilation 
in the ceiling. Here the mirrors and the 
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DETAILS OF LIFT CAR AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
WHEAT SANDBLUKER WARGHITEGIS: 


1919. 


dado rail are omitted, the sides ej 
formed of large single panels, while 
lation is obtained on the three enc 
sides of the car by means of circular ¢ 
ings in the metopes of a light and f 
treated Doric entablature. 

An effect of strength is secured b 
sides of the car beine framed into 
angle-posts, forming pilasters a 
which the entablature breaks. Apart 
this, something approaching the de 
of cabinet work is aimed at; all m 
ings above the level of the skirtin 
given the minuteness of detail suita 
a confined space in which every ¢ 
is near the eye, and the side ande 
panels are veneered with qua 
“violin-back” mahogany, 
selected and inlaid with dark rosew 
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Central Heating in Principle and Practice 


HE introduction of central heating in 
our homes and offices, and the fami- 
liar appearance of radiators and other 
heating media, makes it highly desirable 
that a knowledge of the laws which govern 
heat should be understood in order to 
obtain the maximum efficiency for the 
apparatus and to reduce the enormous 
waste of fuel that exists to-day. 

Central heating, as it is known to-day, is 
vastly different from the heating appa- 
ratus of even the past generation, when 
hot-air stoves and high-pressure furnaces 
held their sway. 


Laws of Heat. 

The introduction of steam for warming 
dates back to the time of James Watt, when 
in the winter of 1765 he applied the prin- 
ciple of steam warming for his house, and 
although steam has many advantages and 
adherents on the Continent and _ in 
America, the most generally installed 
system in this country is low-pressure hot 
water, its obvious advantages being that it 
is readily and easily controlled, andi also 
the temperature of the surfaces of the 
radiator with hot water is moderate, 
hence that unpleasant condition causing 
dryness of the throat, so often felt in a 
highly or over-heated room, is not created. 
Before the question of the other advan- 
tages of low-pressure hot water can be dis- 
cussed it would be advisable to consider 
the three fundamental laws of heat: 
conduction, convection, radiation. Con- 
duction is “the passage of heat through 
or along substances without visible motion 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH SHOWING CENTRAL HEATING AND: HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 
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of the molecules or particles thereof.’ 
An example of this may be seen in the 
passage of heat through the plates of the 
heating furnace, also from the inner to 
the outer surface of pipes andi radiators ; 
and a very important point which is to-day 
occupying the attention of heating engi- 
neers and others who are interested in the 
great building and housing question is the 
conductivity of various kinds of building 
materials, the conductivity of an 18-in. 
wall being about 4o per cent. less than a 
g-in. wall. 


Convection. 

The second law, which perhaps enters 
more into a heating plant than the other 
two is “convection,” which is the transmis- 
sion of heat by actual motion of the par- 
ticles of a heated fluid. Any particle or 
a molecule of a fluid expands when heated, 
and, consequently, becomes lighter (bulk 
for bulk), and, being surrounded by 
heavier or colder particles, the lighter par- 
ticles rise and float in the heavier mass, 
and as they cool descend, their place being 
taken by the hotter particles. Convective 
action is really the result of gravity. This 
is exemplified in the low-pressure hot- 
water heating apparatus. The heat from 
the fire, being conducted through the 
boiler-plates, is absorbed by the water in 
the boiler, and thereby expands and is, 
bulk for bulk, lighter than the water in 
the pipes leading to the boiler, this caus- 
ing the cold water in the system to rush to 
take the place of the heated water. A con- 
stant circulation ensues, and it is obvious 
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that the rapidity of the circulation de 
upon the difference in temperature ; 
density of these two columns of wat 
Another example of convection is wh 
the cold air comes in contact with a heaj 
surface it becomes lighter and rises 
the colder air, taking its place, cause 
circulation of air. This fact can be res 
understood and easily seen when radig 
are placed against delicately painted 
There a certain discolouration takes ; 
caused by the convective currents ¢ 
passing over the radiator, the wall ah 
ing the heat and leaving the dust fron 
air on the surface. 


Radiation. 

The third law, “radiation,” doe 
enter very largely in a heating syster 
fact, the term “radiator’’ is a misn 
Convector would more accurately des 
its function. Heat is  transmitte¢ 
radiation in exactly the same way a 
and follows the same laws, and, in 
can be best understood when consid 
as a luminous ray. Now. the amout 
heat that is radiated in a room varie 
versely proportional to the square of 
distance, and also it is a cum 
phenomena to note that radiant heat ¢ 
not warm the medium through whie 
passes, but the object upon which 
strikes. This can be seen in the 
lantern, which does not illuminate 
space between the lantern and the 


as the square of the distance between t 
light and the screen. All calculation 
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connection with heating installations 
should be based upon the calorie (the 
calorie being equivalent to 3.97 British 
thermal units), that is, in English prac- 
tice, the amount of heat that is required to 
raise 1 lb. of water through 1 deg. F., and 
the heating engineer’s first task in 
designing a heating installation is to 
ascertain what is the total amount of the 
heat lost in the room or building. This is 
calculated, firstly, by measuring the 
amount of exposed wall, glass, roof, and 
multiplying by certain known factors ; and, 
secondly, the amount of heat that is lost 
by the interchange of air, that is, through 
ypen doors, windows and other air leak- 
ages, the resultant loss being in B.Th.U.’s. 
Then there has to be apportioned to the 
soom a certain amount of heating surface, 
2ither in pipes or radiators. Again the 
3.Th.U. is employed, because it is obvious 
hat a certain quantity of water must enter 
he heating media at one temperature and 
eave at a lower temperature, and the 
mount of water in pounds multiplied by 
he temperature difference is the amount 
of heat that is imparted into the room 
ather by radiation or conduction, and, of 
sourse, the higher the temperature then 
the smaller the radiator that will be re- 
quired. The position of the radiator in a 
‘oom is also a very important point to. be 
considered. Unless the system is to be 
in accelerated one, that is one in which 
idditional motive power is given to the 
tirculation, either by means of a small 
sentrifugal or similar type of pump, or by 
mstalling one of the patent systems in 
vhich steam or the emulsion of steam is 
ased, then the position of radiators must 
ye determined by its relationship to ad- 
joining doors, etc., but in all cases it is ad- 
risable to fix the radiator on external walls 
ind preferably below the windows, the 
lass being the coldest part of the room, 
he best results being obtained when the 
radiator is about 21% in. from the wall and 
mtirely free, that is not enclosed or en- 
stased. There are generally adopted three 
ystems of piping for heating installa- 
jons: 

(t) The drop system, 

(2) The one-pipe, and 

(2) The two-pipe system. 

The first is where the flow-pipe from the 
doiler is taken direct to the top of the 
suilding, and from this point pipes known 
ts drop rises are taken to feed radiators, 
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Expansion 


THE RING MAIN SYSTEM. 


but it must be borne in mind that the suc- 
cessful working of the system depends 
entirely upon the fact that each and every 
radiator on a drop main must be fixed 
in close proximity to the main. The hot 
water being taken to the top of the build- 
ing direct from the boiler ensures a rapid 
circulation, but care must be exercised in 
calculating the sizes of the main rises and 
the drop rises. The one-pipe system, or 
ring main system, consists of the flow pipe 
leaving the boiler at a certain size and re- 
turning at the same size, the connections 
to radiators being taken off the one pipe. 
The disadvantage of this system is that the 
water entering the last radiator has 
already been considerably cooled after 
having passed through the previous 
radiators. The other system, which 1s 
perhaps more generally adopted, is the 
two-pipe system, in which the sizes of the 
flow and return mains decrease propor- 
tionally with the amount of radiation, the 
flow connections to the radiators being 
connected to the flow main and the return 
connections to the return main. This 
ensures that each radiator in turn receives 
its water at the predetermined tempera- 
ture and is not cooled bv having passed 
through previous radiators. In each of 
these three systems it is necessary that the 
boiler should be placed below the lowest 
radiator, but not of necessity in a base- 
ment, It is quite practicable for radiators 
to work successfully when upon the same 
level as the boiler, but this, of course, does 
not ensure the same rapidity of circulation 
as when placed at a higher level. Further- 
more, the size of pipes leading to the radi- 
ators must be very much larger when the 


DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH SHOWING OVERHEAD OR DROP SYSTEM. 
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vertical height from the boiler to the lowestk 
radiator is less than when the vertical 
height is greater. 


Accelerated Systems. 

Allusion has been made to accelerated. 
systems, of which there are many, and per- 
haps the most generally adopted is the 
pump system, in which case, particularly 
in a large installation, considerable 
saving will be effected in the cost of the 
initial installation. The boiler can be: 
placed anywhere, in fact, on the top floor 
if desired. The pipe sizes are reduced by 
at least 50 per cent. This alone effects a 
very big saving. Radiators can be placed 
wherever desired, pipes carried irrespective 
of levels, cutting away and’ builders’ work 
reduced to a minimum, and in mainten- 
ance a large saving in the fuel bill owing 
to the rapidity of the circulation. Another 
system of heating that has been applied to 
large open factory spaces, aerodromes, and" 
buildings of this nature is the installation 
of a series of batteries or radiators, 
through which steam is passed at a high 
temperature, and air is forced through 
the batteries by means of a fan and so dis- 
tributed in the surrounding air. This 
system has advantages in a large open 
space, where to effect the same result by 
means of radiators would mean the in- 
stallation of a large and expensive piping~ 
system and practically lining the walls 
with radiators. 


Central Heating in the Home. 


The application of central heating to. 
large mansions, office blocks and factories 
is so well known that it may be left out of 
our present consideration, but the ques- 
tion from the point of view of its advan- 
tage in the average home and its future 
in the housing problem will perhaps de- 
serve a little consideration. Much time 
and thought have been given by municipal 
authorities and others as to the prac- 
ticability of installing a system of central 
heating in a large number of dwellings, to 
be worked from a central station, and 
without doubt if it could be installed upon 
a commercial basis its advantages would’ 
soon overcome the average Englishman’s. 
prejudice to the abolition of the open fire 
and the installation of radiators. To 
obtain hot water with the same ease, and’ 
by merely opening a tap as we do with our 
cold water, and to obtain an even and’ 
comfortable temperature throughout the 
house without the trouble and expense of 
open fires, is certainly greatly to be 
desired. The great drawback to this 
scheme is undoubtedly not the cost of 
initial installation, for this would be more- 
than met by the saving in building con- 
struction, the omission of flues, fireplaces, 
mantelpieces, etc., but the cost of trans- 
mission between the central station and 
the individual house. Experiments have 
been made upon these lines, but they can 
be successful, under the present condi- 
tions, only when there is a large amount 
of waste heat available in the nature of” 
exhaust steam from large industrial 
undertakings. 

Now to consider the advantages derived’ 
from the installation of a central heating 
system in the modern middle-class house- 
and its comparative cost 1n maintenance 
with other kinds of heating. Whatever 
claim may be made by the makers of any 
kind of heating apparatus, be it electric 
fires, gas stoves, anthracite stoves, it must 
be obvious to all that it is not possible to- 
obtain from any apparatus a_ larger 
amount of heat than the heating medium 
contains. Therefore, if a 1,000 cubic ft. 
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of gas contains to-day (as it did before 
1914) 550,000 heat units, then no matter 
what kind of stove or fire is used it is 
impossible to obtain a greater efficiency 
than 100 per cent. The same proposition 
apples equally to a unit of electricity 
(3,800 B.Th.U.), or a pound of coke 
(approximately 10,000 B.Th.U.). The 
principal point to be determined in com- 
paring the different methods is_ the 
eficiency of the apparatus used. Thus, if 
an electric fire consumes three kilowatts 
per hour, the three kilowatts, or its equiva- 
lent, 10,500 B.Th.U’s, have been emitted 
into the room. 


Advantages of Central Heating. 


The advantages and comforts of a cen- 
trally heated house are principally labour 
and fuel saving, and the comfort of an 
equal distribution of heat throughout the 
house. The modern type of heating boiler 
will transmit into the water on an average 
65 per cent. of the calorific value of the 
fuel consumed, and so into the radiators 
and rooms, whereas with the old-fashioned 
open fire perhaps 75 per cent. of the heat- 
ing value of the coal is lost, in addition to 
poisoning the atmosphere with the uncon- 
sumed fuel in the shape of soot. If this 
could be calculated in tons of coal the 
waste would be found to be appalling. 
‘Perhaps our legislators some day will take 
a leaf out of the history of the Parliament 
of the time of Edward the First, when a 
law was passed forbidding sea coal to be 
burned in an open fire, and, in fact, at 
least one gentleman at that time paid the 


The Economical Use of Electric Light 


T is only ‘too often the case that the elec- 
tric light installation is among the 
last things thought about in designing or 
constructing a building. To some extent 
this is a compliment to electric lighting. 
There is so little difficulty in running elec- 
tric wires, either in conduit or in casing, 
to any part of a building, even after it is 
completed, that the architect may well be 
forgiven for leaving the subject until all 
the more vital and less superficial parts of 
the structure have been arranged. Light- 
ing is, in fact, treated as a kind of acces- 
sory, and its main interest for the architect 
lies in securing harmony of style and effect 
between the electric light fittings and the 
surrounding decorations. The electrical 
contracting firm is frequently relied upon 
to see that the illumination is adequate, 
and as installation contracts are generally 
decided upon cost, the main interest of this 
firm is, in turn, to simplify the job so as 
to get in below all competitors. 


Scientific Lighting. 


Under such conditions the client will 
‘probably be given a lighting installation 


moderate in first cost and—in the cases of ° 


‘houses and public buildings, aesthetically 
satisfactory. It does not follow, however, 
that he will obtain the installation which 
would be most economical in current and 
most efficient as a source of illumination. 
Illuminating engineering is a very young 
branch of applied science. Béfore it was 
cultivated seriously, lighting systems were 
arranged on a combination of tradition and 
rule-of-thumb, controlled in most cases by 
a desire for initial cheapness. Taking the 
general run of factories and public build- 
‘ings, the arrangements for artificial light- 
ing are often the least satisfactory feature 
in their equipment. In the factory they 
‘do not assist the operatives to do their 
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penalty for so doing and was beheaded. 
Of course, there are many systems upon 
the market at the present time—apparatus 
of all kinds suitable for all conditions and 
all types of houses. One particular 
stove consists of a small cast-iron boiler 
and oven attached, and, in addition to 
heating the radiators, will cook a meal and 
supply all the hot water for the domestic 
uses. This apparatus is very economical 
in fuel and very suitable for the work- 
man’s cottage and the small suburban 
house. 

Another system consists of a wrought- 
iron boiler and a wrought-iron storage 
cylinder superimposed thereon. The in- 
ventor of this system states that it is pos- 
sible to heat the water for the radiators 
and at the same time have abundant hot 
water, each being entirely separate and 
heated by one fire. The apparatus is very 
compact and needs only one flue. A great 
point in the favour of this system is that 
when the nights are chilly and the days 
are warm the radiators and the heating 
system can be turned on or off at will, and 
the labour and trouble that would be en- 
tailed in the lighting of another fire are 
thereby saved. 

Brief mention might also be made of 
Berry’s ‘Colec system, a combination of 
cental heating and electricity, in which 
the inventor claims to eliminate the two 
admitted disadvantages of central heating 
as ordinarily installed to-day—the danger 
of overheating and the resultant feeling of 
stuffiness ; and, secondly, by the introduc- 
tion of an electric fire which has the 


work in safety, comfort, and freedom from 
eye-strain. In public buildings it is easy 
to find innumerable cases where the light- 
ing is either excessive or inadequate, where 
glare contrasts with heavy shadows, and 
where the cost of current for the installa- 
tion is swollen by lack of forethought in 
the lay-out of the circuits. 

It is to the last-named feature that we 
would direct attention for the moment. As 
a general proposition it may be asserted 
that few installations realise the full 
economies possible with electric light. 
Electric light is more than a mere substi- 
tute for other forms of light; it is a new 
mode of illumination. The ease with 
which lamps may be placed in any position, 
the range of candle-powers available, the 
simplicity of control over single lamps or 
groups of lamps from any number of con- 
venient positions—these and other features 
vive the builder something much more 
flexible, both in arrangement and in use, 
than is generally understood. But in order 
to obtain the fullest advantage from these 
features, careful study must be made in 
advance of the exact requirements in each 
case. The nature of the building and the 
purposes to which it is put must be ex- 
amined to discover how the use of light 
will vary in different parts at different 
times of the day, and when all the data 
have been collected it will be possible to 
arrange the installation so that the con- 
sumption of light will closely follow the 
demand, saving current and giving ade- 
quate service at all times. 

The Placing of Switches. 

The question of the proper position of 
sources of light will be considered later, 
following on a description of the new forms 
of electric lamp now available. The 
economical use of electric light depends 
not only on the efficiency of the lamps and 
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appearance of a coal fire, to give t 
cheerful appearance and _ feeling 
warmth; the principle adopted . bet 
to raise the temperature of the room 
house to, say, 55 deg., and to impart tt 
remaining five or more degrees by el 
tricity ; in fact, a combination of conve 
tion and luminous radiant heat. 
Having decided upon a central heati 
installation, a few observations as 
deciding upon the successful contrac} 
might ensure a degree of fairness to bo 
the contractors and owner. 


Water Temperature. 


A point of some importance is the pr 
determined water temperature that t 
installation is designed to work at, 
cause, aS previously stated, the higher t 
temperature of the water in the radiato1 
and obviously the more rapid consumptic 
of fuel, higher stack gas loss and low 
efficiency of boiler, then the smal 
amount of heating surface required. 
fact, in no case should the temperature 
the flow pipe exceed 180 deg. F., and on 
then under exceptional conditions. 17 
lower the mean temperature in the syste 
the more comfortable, hygienic, and ec 
nomical it must be. Due care should al 
be exercised particularly when conten 
plating heating installations on a lar, 
scale to ascertain the required size of t 
brick flue, because upon this, and th 
alone, will depend, apart from the desi 
of the installation, the success of its futu 
working. 


their appropriate position, but also on ft 
switching arrangements. Although it m 
appear a paradox, the fact remains th 
the switching arrangements in the major1 
of buildings are not complicated enough 
be economical. Light is wasted becat 
too much trouble is involved in walki: 
to the point where the switch is placed, 
because circumstances make it imposst 
to use the switch so as to save current. 
Take, for example, the case of a stor 
room in a basement reached through 
passage and a stairway. On entering t 
passage the storekeeper switches the pa 
sage lights on to guide him to the stai 
way; if there is no second passage swi 
at the head of the stairs he must leave f 
passage lights on. Similarly with ft 
stairway lights, so that he is obliged 
keep all these lights burning until he @ 
turns from the storeroom. And in f 
storeroom itself it may be necessary to © 
lect articles from different bins and all 
ways, and if all the lights are control 
solely from the entrance position, he 
either switch them all on right away or 
backwards and forwards to the switche 
In a case of that kind it is easy to: 
that a judicious system of lamp cont 
from various convenient points would be 
assist operations and _ save electricil 
Admittedly, the multiplication of cirev 
and switches adds to the original cost 
tthe installation, but the addition is 
heavy, and, in a large building where t 
consumption of electricity becomes 
weighty item, day by day economies 
consumption are worth buying at the pt 
of increased capital outlay. Moreover, 
proportion that an electric light insta 
tion bears to the total cost of a building 
so small that a fractional increase is né 
formidable matter. Architects 
builders should not, therefore, neglect 
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lt of switching. It isa real art, and great 
Igenuity has been exercised in designing 
| sorts of controls which reduce the de- 
Jand upon the occupants of the building 
the simplest terms and the consumption 
electricity to the lowest point compatible 
th the fullest illuminating service. 

As every building is a law unto itself as 
gards thé lay-out of its electric lighting 
rcuits and their controls, it is not pos- 
ble to do more than suggest the general 
inciple of economical switching. Never- 
eless, a type of switch and wiring 
rangement will be found available for 
‘ery requirement that an architect can 
iggest as tending to economy and con- 
‘mience. 


The Selection of Lamps. 

As for the second factor of economy in 
actric lighting—the selection of lamps— 
e situation is even simpler. In order to 
iderstand the advance made in the 
onomy of electric lighting by the im- 
‘ovement of electric lamps it is useful to 
lance over the interesting history of this 
anch of invention. Twenty years ago 
e arc lamp and the incandescent electric 
mp with a filament of carbon were the 
ily lamps available for general lighting. 
fhe arc lamp dates, as a discovery, back 
the time when Humphry Davy found 
at an electric current completed by two 
eces of carbon gave rise to an “ arc ”’ of 
‘tense light at the point of junction. This 
iscovery waited for the invention of the 
mamo to make it a commercial proposi- 
om by enabling electricity to be produced 
(then) large quantities by mechanical 
ywer. The arc lamp, giving a light of 
weral hundred candle power, was used 
r the illumination of large spaces, such 
+ railway stations, streets, halls, docks, 
ctories, and so on. Being unsuitable 
r domestic use the arc lamp was unable 
‘do more than touch the fringe of the 
shting world. Inventors saw clearly that 
fe next wave of progress would come 
nly when the ‘‘ sub-division of the electric 
Mht ’? was achieved. 

'The first approach to success was made 
iY using glass bulbs with a filament of 
atinum in a vacuum. The filament, 
Wing to its resistance to electric current, 
scame white hot when electricity was 
assed through it. Platinum, however, 
as the disadvantage of melting when the 
resence of the electric current rises, and 
f was to carbon that experimenters next 
fred their attention. Edison searched 
e world for a vegetable fibre which would 
irve his purpose, and chose bamboo; 
Wan worked on the more scientific system 
‘making a carbon filament, and the two 
honeers reached their goal at about the 


) The carbon filament lamp made electric 
hting possible in houses, shops, restau- 
Ints, and other places where powerful 
tts of light were not appropriate. To- 
ty comparatively few carbon lamps are 
ade, and these only for special purposes. 
he general field of usefulness occupied 
7 the carbon lamp was captured about 
fm years ago by the metal filament lamp 
hich, as we shall presently see, has 
listed the arc lamp as well from its cen- 
iry-old heritage. 

‘Even the early inventors of carbon 
lmps regarded carbon as a faute de 
zeux, and included in their patents a 
amber of metals which, by their physical 
‘operties, promised to give better results. 
jantalum and tungsten were the most 
‘tractive, as they had high melting points 
id the high resistance to electricity re- 
Mired to make them glow brilliantly 
hen traversed by a current.. Tantalum 
as the first to become a commercial suc- 


cess; it could be readily drawn into ex- 
tremely fine wires with the strength of 
steel. Tungsten presented a more difficult 
problem, because it was obtainable only in 
the form of a fine powder, and it seemed 
hopeless to attempt to work it up into a 
tough filament. 

The attempt, however, was well worth 
making, because, while tantalum lamps 
were twice as efficient as carbon lamps, 
tungsten lamps would be three times as 
efficient. The first plan adopted was to mix 
the tungsten powder into a paste with a 
binding material, squirt the paste through 
a diamond die, and burn out the binding 
material, leaving a more or less coherent 
thread of tungsten. Lamps made on this 
plan were very economical, but they were 
fragile, and a great improvement took 
place when, after prolonged and costly re- 
search, a way was found for actually 
drawing tungsten into wire. By compres- 
sion, by extreme heat, and by vigorous 
hammering, the powder is made to cohere 
into a solid mass which can be drawn into 
filaments of almost invisible fineness. 


Drawn Tungsten Filaments. 


The rate of advance was almost em- 
barrassing to the practical man—in this 
case the maker of lamps. He had first to 
scrap his plant for making carbon lamps 
and install plant for squirted filaments ; 
within a few years he had to scrap the 
new plant and replace it with machinery 
for drawing tungsten wire and building it 
up into tungsten lamps of the modern 
type. 

The net effect of this rapid progress was 
that the user of electric light got a lamp 
which was at least three times more effi- 
cient than the old carbon lamp. In point 
of fact the nominal efficiency of the carbon 
lamp was seldom reached in average prac- 
tice. As Mr. Scott Ram, the electrical in- 
spector to the Home Office, points out in 
a recent report, carbon lamps absorbed 
something like five watts of electricity per 
candle power, instead of between three and 
four, as the rating usually went. Tung- 
sten lamps take a little over one watt per 
candle, making the real saving nearer five 
than three. ; 

The secret of this higher efficiency is the 
high temperature at which the tungsten 
filament can be run. Realising this fact, 
the makers of tungsten lamps had no 
sooner perfected them as a commercial 
article than they set inventors to work on 
the task of securing conditions under 
which filaments could be kept at higher 
and still higher temperatures without rapid 
disintegration. The limit having already 
been reached with filaments in a vacuum, 
the plan was adopted of introducing a little 
inert gas into the bulb. 


High Efficiency Lamps. 

Nitrogen was first tried, and gave very 
promising results; later on argon was 
found to be more effective; and to-day 
there are hints that helium may be a still 
better medium. The practical effect of 
the atmosphere of inert gas is that the 
tungsten filament will maintain itself in- 
tact although it is very much hotter than 
at the efficient temperature possible in a 
vacuum. The pressure of the gas retards 
the dissolution of the molecules of tung~ 
sten under the influence of extreme heat. 
Again, convection currents are set up in 
gas by the heat of the filament and carry 
the minute particles to the top part of the 
bulb, which is lengthened into a neck so 
that the blackening affect of the deposited 
particles will not obscure the light. The 
lengthening of the neck also aids in keep- 
ing the lamp cool, and incidentally it 
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affords one means of recognising a “ gas- 
filled’? lamp, as the new type is called. 
Another distinguishing feature of the gas- 
filled lamp is that the filament, instead of 
hanging in straight lengths more or ‘ess 
vertically, is wound in a small close spiral 
and arranged either in a horizontal circle 
or in a zig-zag. When the lamp is alight 
its high intrinsic brilliance declares its 
type. 

The efficiency .of the gas-filled or half- 
watt lamp is about twice that of the 
vacuum type of lamp. It is at present 
available in sizes ranging from 1,500 watts 
to 60 watts for ordinary electric lighting 
circuits, and still lower powers are made 
for circuits of lower voltage. In practice 
this means that half-watt lamps are suit- 
able for lighting anything from a large 
room upwards. They have almost super- 
seded the arc lamp, because they are less 
costly, are very efficient, and do not entail 
renewal of carbons and the other periodical 
attentions demanded by the arc lamp. 

Thus we see that recent invention has 
reduced the cost of incandescent electric 
kghting to something like one-tenth of 
what it used to be. It has also simplified 
the problem of lighting buildings. With 
ordinary vacuum lamps for low candle 
powers (in passages and small rooms) 
and with half-watt lamps for higher 
candle powers, any kind of lighting pro- 
position can be met with as much ease as 
economy. 

In a further article it will be shown how 
these lamps can be most efficiently used 
for illuminating buildings of different 
sizes and characters, but at this point we 
may deal with a criticism which might 
perhaps be made on our emphasis upon 
the economy of scientific switching. If 
electric. lamps are so very much more 
economical than they used to be, why 
trouble about incidental savings in cur- 
rent? The short answer is that economy 
is always economy. And, moreover, elec- 
tricity is, thanks to the war, not so cheap 
as it used to be, although it has not gone 
up so much in price as most other things 
of necessity and convenience. While elec- 
tricity is a perfect illuminant, and brings 
with it many economies, both direct and 
indirect, there is no sound reason for 
neglecting any readily available means of 
Setting the most out of it at the least 
possible cost. 


The Electricity Bill 


Sweeping changes have been effected by 
the Government in the Electricity Bill by 
the dropping of all the compulsory powers 
contained in it. It would, however, have 
been a difficult matter to pass this 
extremely controversial measure in the 
few days that remained before the proro- 
gation had drastic steps not been taken, 
and a member who played a leading part 
in moulding the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons remarked that the Government had 
undoubtedly come to a wise, if rather 
startling, decision in determining to carry 
as much as possible of the scheme this 
session. It is thought in official quarters 
that the deleted portions of the Bill are 
not to be regarded as permanently 
scrapped, but the working of the limited 
scheme is to be carefully watched, and it 
is stated that the Government may bring 
forward next year further proposals in the 
light of the experience which will then 
have’ been gained. In view of its far- 
reaching and revolutionary proposals, the 
further course of the Bill will no coubt 
be closely watched by the electrical 
industry. 
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Domestic Labour-Saving Equiqment. 


EF VER since Murdock in the last decade 

of the eighteenth century lit up his 
house with gas, its usefulness in the home 
has been recognised ; but, like many other 
good things, it needed a war to make us 
realise many of its potentialities. By 
using gas in place of crude oil for fuel we 
are not only helping to conserve the coal 
so vitally necessary for our industries in 
the future—for by the process of distilla- 
tion at the gas-works it is possible to/bring 
into effective use a considerably higher 
proportion of the potential heat of the coal 
than ‘by consuming it directly—but we are 
at the same time helping to attain the ideal 
of smokeless towns and cities. 

During the war the public were 
advised to use gas wherever possible, 
because several of the by-products of its 
manufacture — particularly toluol and 
benzol—were required for the manufacture 
of high explosives. Now munitions of war 
are no longer required, but there is a peace 
time demand for the same by-products for 
use as a motor spirit and for the newly 
developing British dye interests ; and here 
let us take the opportunity to remove a 
widespread and foolish misunderstanding 
of this advice which arose during the war. 
“Use gas instead of coal wherever pos- 
sible ’’ does not mean “Use as much gas 
as possible.’? No form of extravagance 
helps the nation or the individual. The 
request of the Ministry of Munitions dur- 
ing the war, and the advice of scientists 
now, means “Use such coal as you must 
use in its purified state—that is, use gas 
from the coal which has been treated at 
the gas-works, and do not instead convert 
your domestic hearth into a clumsy, dirty, 
and wasteful gas-works day by day.” 

Let us see for what domestic service we 
can rely upon gas, and how we can obtain 
from it the best it is able to offer. 


Lighting. 

Its soft, mellow’ light, accompanied by 
a high degree of luminosity, make gas a 
desirable lighting agent, and recent inven- 
tions have rendered it a highly convenient 
medium for this use. The incandescent 
mantle now in universal use is supplied 
either in connection with an “upright ”’ or 
“inverted” burner. The latter is gene- 
rally preferable, as it is more efficient and 
casts its light downwards in the direction 
where it is required ; the mantle of the in- 
verted burner is also more durable, as it is 
attached to a solid ring. These mantles 
are made in three sizes, large, medium, 
and bijou, and their consumption of gas 
per hour is approximately 41%, 3, and 1% 
cubic feet respectively. Their illumina- 
tion under favourable conditions is 90, 60, 
and 30 candle-power. Both forms of 
burner can be fitted with a by-pass, a small 
permanent jet of flame, by means of which 
the burner can be lighted without applying 
a match. It is also possible to light the 
burners by means of a switch, the point of 
control being placed wherever it is most 
convenient, as in the case of the electric 
light switch. » 


Warming Rooms. 

The open gas fire, unlike the closed 
stoves of the Continent, is an ofem fire, 
cheerful and bright and slowing—a desir- 
able thing in our grey, cheerless climate. 
The coal fire has its peculiar attractions, 
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and, despite the labour it causes and its 
want of cleanliness, it will probably be 
used in many sitting-rooms where con- 
tinuous heat is required. But in all rooms 
used only for a few hours daily, and where 
it is desirable to raise the temperature 
rapidly at a moment’s notice, the gas fire 
is particularly appropriate. 

For use in bedrooms a fairly large gas 
fire is desirable, so that the room may be 
quickly warmed. The large size of gas 
fire is usually fitted with duplex burners, 
so made that a tap of dual control allows 
either the whole or part only of the burners 
to be used. A gas boiling ring is often 
attached to the gas fire, either on the top 
or at the side or underneath as a swing 
“trivet.’? If not, it is desirable to have 
one fixed independently in the hearth. 
This ring serves to heat water for washing, 
bous the kettle for early morning tea, and 
js invaluable in case of sickness, as it 
renders the sick nurse practically indepen- 
dent of the kitchen. 


The Children’s Quarters. 

For the nursery, since continuous heat 
is required, a smaller size of gas fire is 
suitable ; here again the gas ring is parti- 
cularly useful, and the whole, including 
the burners, should be fenced in by a high 
fire guard, for it must never be forgotten 
that the gas fire is not a stove, but an open 
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THE ALL-GAS KITCHEN. 
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I.—Gas 


fire. Here, as in the sick room, the 
perature needs to be carefully wate 
and the sudden changes of our fickle 
mate guarded against. The gas fi 
nicely adjustable, and can be arrange 
give exactly the amount of heat requ 
Another useful, indeed necessary, pie 
apparatus for the nursery is a gas | 
With this, and the gas ring for bo 
water, nurse is able to launder many o 
little garments, and simple nursery di 
can be prepared, especially at the tin 
weaning young children, thus sa 
many journeys to and from the kite 
and frequently saving the expense 
worry of a nursery maid, 


Hot Water. 

In the bathroom, if it is large, a 
gas fire is useful, and an instantam 
water heater will ensure really hot batl 
a moment’s notice at any hour of the 
or night. “a 


Varied Uses for the Fitted Bathroe 

It is never desirable to use a bathr 
for other purposes than bathing, bu 
these days of unavoidable overcrowdin 
is often necessary to break the gen 
rule. Owing to the excessively 1] 
charges of the public laundries and t 
rough destructive work, it has become 
custom to. wash all delicate fabrics 
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ome, and frequently this work is done by 
ne ladies of the house, or by trained 
urses Or governesses. In town houses 
sere is often no provision for laundry 
ork, and if no other room is availabie the 
fthroom is perforce brought into use. 
jhis is easily adapted ; a table for ironing 
ad folding clothes can be simply fastened 
| the wall by hinges; or if the bath is 
ered with a wooden lid! sufficiently raised 
ie serves the same purpose. The neces- 
Wy gas fittings for such a bathroom 
ould include the open gas fire with ring 
id a gas iron; a fitted sink with hot water 
u tap is usually a bathroom fixcure 
lf a separate room is available its fittings 
ir laundry work would be completed by 
je addition of a small gas-fired copper. 
d a long trestle table for folding and 
ming would take the place of the bath 
th its cover. Such a room would be a 
eat boon to the permanent residents in 
itels and boarding-houses. The gas 
fed could be measured by an indepen- 
nt prepayment meter; it would then be 
id for as it was used, and waste by care- 
s or dishonourable residents would be 
2cked. 
The Occasional Rooms. 

for all rooms in the house used only for 
hort period during the day, such as the 
liard room, library and music room, or 
! parlour of the working-man’s house, 
+ gas fire is particularly suitable. It is 
arable to have large fires installed so 
t the room may be quickly warmed and 
dy for use; the gas may then be 
ered and the temperature maintained. 
€ question of the general drawing- or 
ing-room 1s not so easily decided. 
ven this room is in constant use the 
in coal or log fire is appreciated and, 

the householder, its first cost is less 
nm gas, though if the expense of extra 
ly labour entailed. as well as the 
mdry and cleaners’ bills, and the extra 
w and tear of all fabrics such as canpets 
{ upholstery be taken into full con- 
‘ration, it is doubtful whether there is 
the long run any material saving in a 
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THE GAS WATER HEATER. 


well-furnished house. On the other hand, 
if the room is mainly for ceremonial use, 
to receive occasional visitors or for piano 
practice, the gas fire is clearly indicated, 
if only to prolong the life and maintain 
the quality of the piano. 

There is another type of sitting-room 
which requires separate consideration— 
that of the bachelor man, or the bachelor 
woman, who does his or her own cooking, 


or, indeed, of any small household, say, In 


furnished or unfurnished lodgings, where 
the only room for cooking is the sitting- 
room. For such a room a special grate 
has been designed which, consists of the 
usual area flat fire, and over this a 
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THE GAS WASH COPPER. 


chamber in which a fowl can be cooked-- 
an inter-oven ; on the top of this is a boil- 
ing jet. The whole provides ample facili- 
ties for cooking a simple meal, yet it does 
not detract from the general appearance 
of the room—it remains a sitting-room. 


The Kitchen. 

As for the gas apparatus used in the 
kitchen, it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
gas cooker ; it has established itself as the 
most economical, efficient, and convenient 
instrument for general cooking. It will 
serve alone, but in many kitchens it is 
used in conjunction with the coal range. 
Its usefulness is especially felt in summer, 
when it is not necessary or desirable to have 
a coal fire, but it is by no means neces- 
sary to have a coal fire in winter, for the 
gas cooker, combined with an open gas 
fire, will meet all requirements and effect 
at the same time a considerable saving of 
labour. Except on the most bitter days, 
and in particularly cold houses, the fire 
need not be turned on while the person re- 
sponsible for the cooking operations 1s 
bustling about. But it is of inestimable 
benefit in the early morning and for odd 
hours off duty in the evenings. 


The Refuse Problem. 


A very useful addition is the gas-fired 
incinerator or rubbish destructor. By 
means of this it is possible to cremate in 
a clean and sanitary manner all the house 
and kitchen refuse zz sztu instead of col- 
lecting it in the dustbin to become a pro- 
lific breeding ground for flies. 


The Divorce of Cooker and Water-heater. 


Attached to the kitchen coal range is 
usually a boiler for heating water, and so 
long as the kitchen fire is kept going there 
is a certain amount of ‘hot water availabie. 
But the supply is limited, and when a suc- 
cession of hot baths is required it gene- 
rally proves inadequate, whilst, of course, 
the supply stops altogether when the fire is 
allowed to go out. Moreover, it is not 
possible, as a rule, to use the heat of the 
range for cooking and_ water-heating 


858 oO HE: 
simultaneously. The circulating boiler 
meets this deficiency. It is a compact and 
simple piece of apparatus which can be 
fixed in any convenient position in the 


kitchen and easily connected with the 
existing hot-water pipes. It has the 
additional advantage that it can, be so 


arranged that in winter months, when the 
kitchen fire is kept burning, it need only 
be used to supplement the range boiler, 
but in summer when a fire would make the 
kitchen very uncomfortable, it can be used 


LECTRICAL engineers have advanced 
so far in adapting electricity to the 
house that to-day the architect is able to 
consider the adaptation of the house to 
electricity. At present artificial light and 
warmth in the home entail the provision 
of cable or pipe for electricity and gas; 
suitable entrance and cellar or storage for 
coal and coke, accommodation for ash and 
for its easy removal, and most important 
and universal of all, the construction of 
fireplaces, grates, and chimneys; the 
latter accounting for some considerable 
proportion of the cost of the building and 
profoundly influencing design by reason 
of the necessity for placing them correctly 
in regard to walls, and to the convenience 
and use of the occupiers. 

Given a complete service of electricity 
for lighting, for all heating and cooking, 
and, in addition, through this medium the 
ability to introduce into the house a form 
of mechanical power needing no skilled 
attention, and we at once open up possi- 
bilities as fascinating to the architect as 
to the occupier. As some householders 
have already achieved the all-electric 
home, and many occupy intermediate 
stages in the conversion from older 
methods, it may be of interest to review 
briefly the practicable possibilities of ap- 
pliances and methods obtainable at the 
present time. 


Lighting. 


It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
advantages of electric lighting, but desir- 
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alone. With this circulating boiler an 
ample supply of hot water is assured at all 
times. Where a circulating system is not 
possible, various other methods are now 
available, while the instantaneous water 
heater of the geyser type is invaluable 
These are the principal methods of 
using gas, but new spheres of usefulness 
are being constantly opened. It remains 
for architects and builders to recognise its 
possibilities and to make provision for its 
utilisation. in their building plans. A con- 


2.—Electrical Apparatus 


able to remember that its development con- 
tinues to be rapid. Every year offers 
some new possibility in convenience or 
beauty, and the more liberal use of light 
made possible by the very efficient types 
of lamp now in use enables attention to be 
given to indirect methods of lighting, 
diffusing glassware, etc., allowing a lati- 
tude in the choice of fittings and arrange- 
ment which renders the provision for arti- 
ficial light one of the most important and 
successful features of home decoration, 

Methods of wiring have changed rather 
towards greater simplicity, and several 
systems are now in use which permit of 
electrical work or alterations to be carried 
out with little, if any, damage to decora- 
tions or disturbance of an occupied house. 
These are most valuable, particularly as 
the use of electricity for purposes other 
than lighting increases, and the fact that 
the original wiring provision is insufficient 
should not deter the householder from ex- 
tending his installation or lead him to fear 
costly upheaval of his rooms when addi- 
tional circuits are needed. 


For reasons generally understood now, 
it is usual for suppliers of electricity to 
charge for energy used in heating, cook- 
ing, or machine-driving at a rate much 
lower than that imposed for lighting. In 
some districts special and) convenient 
tariffs are in use for domestic work, based 
usually upon some yearly or monthly fixed 
charge with the addition of a low rate per 
unit for electricity used, irrespective of its 
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KITCHEN. 
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siderable amount of trouble and expense is 
saved if, when a house is being con 
structed, gas pipes are run and point 
fixed wherever they may possibly be re 
quired, even though there is no immediat 
need for them, and it is particularly impo 
tant to insert carcassing pipes of amplh 
size to convey all the gas that may even 
tually be required to meet all possibl 
needs. If for no other purpose than sen 
ing a gas boiling ring it is desirable t 
have gas at hand. 


purpose. They have the advantage of 
quiring only one meter and permit the use 
of electrical apparatus at any point or from 
any lampholder or plug socket where 
wiring is of sufficient capacity. 


Fleating. 

Occasional heating by means of electri 
city has been in favour for many years 
the earliest stoves being of the convecto 
class, in which wires raised to a moderat 
temperature were employed to set up cur 
rents of warm air. When, however, the 
makers of electric lamps produced a larg 
bulb form of heater, practically an elon 
gated lamp of frosted glass containing a 
carbon filament run at red_ heat, thi 
radiant method of electric heating heca me 
very popular on account of its cheerfu 
effect and independence of the tempera: 
ture or movement of the surrounding aif 
After a long period of use this type hai 
given way to the more modern electri 
stove, in which wires of a special alloy am 
raised to bright redness and generalh 
mounted on a backing of refractory mate 
rial, the result being an extremely efficient 
and attractive stove in which the electrical 
energy is transformed into radiant an 
convected heat, the former predomi 
nating, 
Where by reason of the size of a hous 
cr the rigour of a climate central heating 
is IN vogue, it is now worth while to con 
sider the latest developments of electri 
heating in conjunction with the main 
scheme ; it is possible to provide the cheer 
ful fire effect, and even to arrange fot 
automatic regulation of the electric stove 
so that a uniform temperature can be ob 
tained under varying conditions 
weather and use, and in this way the cel 
tral heating can be supplemented and th 
weaknesses of that system overcome. 


Cooking. 


The use of electricity for cooking foe 
is really one of the earliest of its domest 
applications, apparatus having been pre 
duced and used many years ago, but t 
development of the work was retarded b 
the unsuitability of the materials thé 
obtainable ; recent research has, howeve 
resulted in the production of alloys whi 
can be maintained at a hish temperatu 
in contact with the air without appreciab 
deterioration. The complete electric coo 
ing range, as now used for general hog : 
hold work, comprises a radiant grill. 
plates or boiling discs and oven, the whe 
combined into a compact anparatus, som 
times also including nlate-warming CO! 
partments and some form of urn or rap 
water boiler. . 

The ability to place this apparatus 
any position without foundation, brie 
work or flue, and with no permanent c0 
nection to the structure beyond a pair 

cables, is often the deciding factor in th 
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_ LIGHTING WASTE AND EYE-STRAIN. 


use of clectric cooking. The much- 
discussed saving in the weight of meat 
which follows from electric roasting has 
now been proved by many, and has an en- 
hanced meaning at present food prices. 

_A large proportion of the heat or fuel 
used for cooking and housework goes to 
che prodiuction of hot water or the warm- 
ing of liquids; electricity provides for this 
mM several ways. The familiar and conve- 
nient electric kettle, with heating element, 
self-contained, offers a very high efficiency, 
ind the ability to procure small quantities 
vf boiling water in a few minutes at any 
yart of the house has created a big demand 
‘or this utensil, which is now produced in 
great quantities and in_ standardised 
datterns, 


Heating Water. 


| The larger problem of heating water in 
quantity is dealt with by means of appa- 
fatus of the geyser type, in which a con- 
diderable amount of electric power is 
ken over a short period, or by a system 
# heat storage. Broadly, the apparatus 
consists of a heat insulated tank, in which 
(Mass of water is stored and heated over 

. long period, being drawn off in quan- 
ity as and when required. Several inge- 
tious methods have been devised for keep- 
ng the water used up to a certain tempera- 
ure, and making it impossible to exhaust 
he store or draw upon it to such a degree 
is to deliver water below the heat required ; 
he working efficiency of these appliances 


ECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER AND 


WRINGER. 


\ 


is high, and further development of this 
principle, the use of electricity in a small 
continuous stream and the storage of its 
energy in the form of heat, may be 
expected. 


ALiscellaneous. 


For the simple work of applying heat to 
any ordinary vessel containing liquid, 
electricity provides the hot plate or boiling 
disc, a feature of most electric ranges, and 
also a convenient appliance which may be 
obtained separately and used from any 
lampholder or electric connection. 

Hot plates are of two classes, the black 
and solil plate, in which a flat disc of 
metal is heated by contained elements 
similarly to the eectric flat iron; it is essen- 


tial, for efficient use, that the saucepans or 
other utensils should have a clean and flat 
surface permitting close contact with the 
Latterly a type of radiant disc 
introduced, 


hot plate. 


has been practically a horl- 


. 


INTERIOR LIGHTING WITH MODERN 
REFRACTING SHADES. 


zontal form of electric fire ; it operates by 
exposing the utensils to the radiation from 
red-hot wire elements backed by a reflect- 
ing surface. In this case it is desirable 
that the surface of the pots should be 
black, but flatness is no longer essen- 
tial. The radiant boiling disc is a most 
convenient accessory, enabling a 
variety of small operations to. be 
carried out with the ordinary appli- 
ances of the household. 

The first introduction of electric 
power to the home probably came with 
the portable fan which has been in use 
for many years; the ability to provide 
small rotary machines which will 
operate without attention has opened 
up the possibility of introducing many 
labour-savers into household work and 
created a new field for the mechanical 
engineer. To-day there are in regular 
and practical use a number of types 
of vacuum cleaner, clothes, and dish- 
washing machines, and also devices for 
cleaning boots and silver, cutting 
vegetables and refrigerating and other 
work where a simple and ever-ready 
form of driving power can be adapted 
to save labour and time. All these ap- 
pliances operate with a very small 
expenditure of energy, and their in- 
creasing use in household work is 


/ 
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LIGHTING ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. 


assured. The broad feature of the elec- 
trical method is, to put it briefly, that 
work is performed with ease and comfort 
with litthe preparation, and when com- 
pleted does not leave the troublesome and 
laborious series of clearing up jobs so par- 
ticularly associated with the use of fire and 
of older hand-labour methods. 


Current. 

Supply companies are now so numerous 
that electric current is available nearly 
everywhere ; and if the provisions of the 
new Government measure are ultimately 
realised (which at the moment is doubt- 
ful, the Bill having been somewhat 
severely dealt with in the House of Lords, 
and most of its ambitious proposals nega- 
tived, temporarily, at any rate) current 
should be much more generally at the dis- 
posal of the community than it is at pre- 
sent. The Electricity Commissioners, 
who can, and no doubt will, still be set up 
under the shorn Bill, will have quite 
enough work to do till the remainder of the 
scheme is put through Parliament. The 
Commissioners will devote themselves to 
dividing up the country into suitable 
areas, seeing whether these areas are pro- 


perly. supphed with electricity, and hold- 
ing local enquiries. It is stated that they 
will still have no less a sum _ than 


£20,000,000 to spend on providing elec- 
trical undertakings. Obviously, the pro- 
spects of electrical development in this 
country are very considerable. 


INTERIOR LIGHTING WITH MODERN 
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Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland 


The annual general meeting of the above 
body was held on December 18, with 
the)” President "(Mr W. ., Kaye: Barry, 
F.R.I.A.I., in the chair. There was a 
fair attendance of registered members. 
The President stated that, as a result of 
the ballot, the following were elected 
Members of Council for 1920: Messrs. 
J. H. Webb, F. Hayes, R. H. Byrne, 
PrMG., Hicks, (A-)G.) Gag Miliaa lee end 
bury, Rw iM.~ Butler; (Gogle 30 Connor 
S. M. Asklin, together with Mr. Geo. F. 
Beckett representing the Architectural 
Association of Ireland. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. H. Ai!- 
berry) read the report of the Council for 
the past session. 

The report stated that Members number 
ninety-seven ; there were also two Hon. 
Fellows, one Hon. Member, and six 
students, making a total of 106, compared 
with eighty-eight last year. The American 
Institute of Architects have sought 
assistance towards the exhaustive analysis 
of the conditions affectine the practice of 
architecture, which the former are now 
making. A prize of £10 Ios., offered by 
the Institute to the Members of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland has again 
been offered for competition in the present 
session. The Council note with satisfac- 
tion the ever-growing utility of the Archi- 
tectural Association. The attention of the 
Irish National War Memorial Committee 
has been drawn to the desirability of insti- 
tuting a competition before a design is 
selected. It is now understood that the 
committee intend to pursue this course. 
A number of architects in Cork are pro- 
posing to form a local society as a branch 
of this Institute. Membership of the 
Society is to be confined to registered 
members of the Institute. In view of re- 
cent developments in Belfast the Council 
are considering the practicability of 
establishing a branch of the Institute on 
similar lines in the North of Ireland. 

Mr. P. J. Lynch, in proposing the adop- 
tion of the report, said that it disclosed a 
record of hard work attended by highly 
satisfactory results. The increased mem- 
bership was an encouraging feature. <A 
great step in advance had) been achieved 
in the work done in obtaining a standard 
of efficiency for those employed in hous- 
ing schemes throughout Ireland. He 
joined in the tribute of the incoming Presi- 
dent (Mr. Lucius O’Callaghan), who, like 
his father, was an architect of great skill 
and scholarship. Mr. C. Hoffe Mitchell 
seconded, and the report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The retiring President (Mr. W. Kaye- 
Parry) read his valedictory address, in 
which he referred to the lifting of the war 
clouds, and the promise of a restoration of 
trade and the rehabilitation of the peace- 
ful arts. These were assured if all classes 
recognised that success must depend upon 
strenuous exertion and zealous endea- 
vour. “The future of the nation,’ he 
proceeded, “is in the melting-pot, but, as 
we have helped to win the war, it is un- 
thinkable that we should be denied the 
harvest of a victorious peace. 

“The Joint Council of Executive Pro- 
fessions, recently constituted at the sugges- 
tion. of the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of Ireland, is a welcome 
augury of improved and more harmonious 
relations between architects and_ civil 
engineers in the future. There is no 
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necessity for any jealousy between two 
bodies of men, both engaged in construc- 
tional work. Architects can co-operate 
advantageously with engineers, and the 
latter can seek inspiration in esthetics 
from their architectural brethren. All 
that is wanted is that both should realise 
their limitations. Human life is far too 
short to enable any one man to be a master 
of every branch of the art and science of 
construction, and co-operation is becom- 
ing daily more necessary to grapple with 
the multitude of problems which arc em- 
braced in the blessed word ‘reconstruc- 
tion.’ When architects know that a cot- 
tage which was built for £218 in 1904 will 
cost £677 in 1920 they will recognise that 
the altered conditions necessitate the adop- 
tion of many kinds of improved methods 
of building. As the industries of our 
country are developed, the architectural 
profession will find profitable occupation 
in erecting homes for the workers, and 
public buildings for a wealthy and pro- 
sperous nation. Before long we shall be 
doing on a smaller scale what is already 
being done on an extended scale in Eng- 
land, namely, providing in one centre 
three thousand houses with electric light, 
electric ccokery, hot-water heating, and a 
hot-water service all from one central 
station.” 

The Presdent concluded with an expres- 
sion of deep gratitude to the honorary 
officers and the Council for the invaluable 
assistance thev had given him in his efforts 
to guide the destinies of the Institute dur- 
ine his presidential period. 

Mr. R. Caulfeild Ornven and Mr. A. E. 
Murray, on behalf of the Institute, thanked 
the President for his admirable address, 
and for the services he had rendered to the 
Institute during his three years of office. 


Scottish Housing and 
Small Holdings 


In a circular issued to local authorities 
the Scottish Board of Health give parti- 
culars, which the Board have received 
from the Treasury, of the rates of interest 
to be charged for loans granted out of the 
Local Loans Fund subsequent to Novem- 
ber 21, 1919. The rates of interest are 
as follows: 

Loans in respect of subsidised housing 
schemes: (1) Loans to local authorities 
secured on local rates, any period, 6 per 
cent. ; (2) loans to public utility societies as 
defined by the Housing Acts, 1919, limit- 
ing their profits to 6 per cent. per annum 
(subject to income-tax), not exceeding fifty 
years, 6 per cent. Provided always that 
for the present there shall be included in 
the mortgage in respect of any loan in 
respect of a subsidised scheme, a condi- 
tion that the above rates are provisional 
only, and may be revised when permanent 
rates can be fixed, such revised rates to run 
from the commencement of the loan. 

Loans in respect of schemes not receiv- 
ing subsidy under the Housing Acts: (1) 
To companies and private persons limiting 
their profits to 6 per cent. per annum (sub- 
ject to income-tax), not exceeding thirty 
years, 6 per cent.- not exceeding forty 
years, 6% per cent. ; (2) To companies and 
private persons not so limiting their profits 
to 6 per cent. (subject to income-tax), not 
exceeding thirty years, 6% per‘cent. ; not 
exceeding forty years, 634 per cent. 

Loans to local authorities for any pur- 
poses of the Small Holdings Acts, any 
period, 6 per cent. 


Correspondence 


Unity in the RI.B.A. (1) 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITEC: 


JOURNAL. 
SirRS,—I was delighted to read the let 
signed “F.E.D.U:P.”° in. THES 


TECTS’ JOURNAL of December 17, 
is undoubtedly great discontent among 
Associates. We seem to spend our 4 
quarrelling over purely domestic det 
and our Council must have devoted m 
hours to these highly controversial 1 
ters. The result is that we have slip 
from our former high position am 
learned societies. Take town-planning 
an example ; we obtained our charter 
work in connection with “the public 
provement and embellishment of to 
and cities,’ and what has recently h 
pened? The Government has adoy 
the improvement scheme of the Lon 
Society, and the R.I.B.A. is out in 
cold. There is not the slightest doubt t 
the excellent and well-managed Lon 
Society is already a far more import 
body than the R.I.B.A., both in Par 
ment and elsewhere. 

I am surprised to hear that some fool 
persons are advocating admitting 
Society of Architects into the ranks of 
R.I.B.A. Only a few years ago one 
the largest meetings ever held at Cone 
Street condemned the proposal nem, e 
Of course, if the suggestion should ms 
rialise it would be killed again. ( 
Associates are quite firm on their p 
ciples ; if men want to join the R.I.B 
let them come in as we did, by the fr 
door of examination and not by the b 
stairs. But to those in favour of the i 
I say, “Have you considered that even 
the amalgamation were carried out wh 
the result would be?’’? The answer 
further discontent and another cause 
dissatisfaction, unrest, and disunion. 1] 
Ssvmpathies are entirely with our Coune 
their work must be so fettered with 1 
pleasant domestic matters that they ¢ 
not get on with national work; and 
we blame them! 

Can we not have some meeting 
Conduit Street to consider the reasons 
unrest among our members? Let us 
to remove the cause in each case, and 
unity in our ranks; at present we ar 
house divided against itself. 

ALSO FED 

Concise Costing for Housing. 

To the Editors of THe ARCHITECTS 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—The system for quantities ad 
cated by Mr. Sumner Smith would red 
the amount of preliminary work requif 
to be done by the builder, and so help h 
to devote more attention to his spec 
work, i.e., to erect buildings to plans, € 
ciently, economically, and expeditiousl 

I presume that the quantities of mater! 
used would be checked on the complet 
of work by reference to the invoices ; | 
being so, one would like to ask Mr, Sm 
how he intends to obviate being char 
for materials used caused through 
necessary waste. 

Most builders are now convinced © 
necessity for an efficient system of costi 
In the past many of us have been satis 
with gross costings. These do not § 
sufficient information, and d 
thoroughly studying the subject’ one fi 
that detail costs can be obtained with 
little extra labour. I have found it n 
convenient to deal with them in two p 
—shop costs and site costs. H.1 
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w COSTS LESS THAN IRON, 
ZINC, ASPHALT OR SLATES 
& GIVES A BETTER ROOF 


Not our biggest Fob. 


The Hat roofs of the premises for 
Mr. E. H. Hicks at Fulham, London, 
illustrated above, are roofed with 
some 2,000 yards of Ruberoid. This 
is but one of the many important 
buildings upon which Ruberoid is 68 
in use, uae 


ve It is the most economical and 4 
P reliable covering for flat roofs. It 4 
is weatherproof under all conditions. cd 
A Unaffected by heat, fumes, or vibra- 
Sta tion. Gives equally efficient service 
oa laid on boards, concrete, or old 
os asphalte, on flat, pitched or curved — 
oe: roofs. All flashings and gutters are we 
Ph carried out in Ruberoid. Pog 


Our Catalogue, éxp'aining the 
merits and uses of Ruberoid and 
illustrated with mzeny types of 
buildings roofed by us during the 
past 29 years, will be sent on 
request. 
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DAWNAY DEFINITIONS—6. he ek ae | 


PREPAREDNESS. 


REPAREDNESS is being ready for 
any emergency. It is a sound 
principle in business. Our purpose 
here is to tell you we are prepared 
for your enquiries for constructional 
material, service and designs. Certainty 
of satisfaction and promptness_ of 
delivery stand ready here for your 
command without fear of disillusionment. 


British Standard ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY i: -— 


S foal oe 2 6 aa Telephones Steelworks Road, Battersea, - oa 
Joists, Channels ee S.W. 11 Londo 


Angles, Tees, ? — 
Fihatis, © 7éte%. Telephore: And at East Moors, Cardiff. : soo Ee 


Cardiff, 2557. 
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A “Keedon”’ Column 


ready for erection. 


} 


Reinforced Concrete 


Construction 


OHNSON’S Patent “Keedon” System of 
Reinforced Concrete Construction was used 
throughout in the erection of Lancashire Cold 
Stores at Bootle for the L. & Y. Railway Co. 
The Photograph shows the “ Keedon’’ Column in 
process of erection. 
Under the Patenn. Keedon System Keedon”’ 
Columns can be put together anywhere, and 
hoisted into position when ready. The Shear 
members cannot be displaced under filling or 
ramming. 


‘ The Services of our Staff of Experts 
os are at the disposal of all Architects, 


Builaers, Contractors, and others. The “Keedon” System is the only System which 
Drawings and estim.tes will be provides for rigid yet adjustable Shear Members. 
gladly furnished free of charge for : : 

all prospective work. | Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete 


Engineering Co., Ltd., 
LEVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LONDON. GLASGOW. 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


BRIG RENAE HY 
8 2 8 SEER BRB BREA BRER GR 
Ldebbadiadis lL 
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CONCRETE BLOCKS 


Eh AND 


{ PLASTER SLABS } 


EXTERNAL WALLS 
FLOORS ROOFS 


Built with ‘‘ KING” Concrete Blocks. 


COMPOSITION 


J.A.KING & Co., 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET LONDON 


Telephone :—CENTRAL 773, CITY 2218 MM 


Telegrams :—'' KINOVIQUE, LONDON” 


AND BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, LEEDS (Telephone :—22712 LEEDS) 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX ; GOTHAM, NOTTS; SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS 4 


BE BE EC SR GR ER EP ESE RE Be ee es ee = unm 


Two Practical Books on Housing. 


Architects engaged in the preparation or supervision of National Housing Schemes, or in ; 
designing new domestic work of a superior class, will find in the following books exactly the informa- al 
tion and guidance they require with respect to specification, design, construction, and equipment. . * 


The plates are reproduced from specially taken photographs and scaled drawings. 


‘Houses for Workers.” ‘Garden City Houses.” 


Price 7/6 nett. Postage 6d. Inland. Price 7/6 nett. Postage 6d, Inland. 


Deals with the following types of buildings: A companion volume to “Houses for 
Workers.” Containing: 
(1) Rural Cottages and Houses for Work- 


men generally ; (1) Specification of a Garden City House 


with Working Drawings. 


(2) A Colony of Houses for Munition 
Workers, as carried out by the 
Government in connection with 
Woolwich Arsenal ; 


(2) Photographs and Plans of Houses 
at Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
Gidea Park, ranging in cost from 
£350 to £500 (pre-war prices), 


(3) Houses and Flats on a Town Area, as (3) Working Drawings and Photographs ! 
carried out in conformity to a scheme of a variety of Interior Details, = | 
embracing Shop Premises, a Church, including Staircases, Chimneypieces,  —_| 
etc., on the Kennington Estate of the Panelling, Doorways, Dressers, = 
Duchy of Cornwall. Servery, and Storeroom, Fittings, &c. 2 


A complete list of Technical Journals’ Publications will be sent post free on application. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LtTp., 27-29, ToTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.Wam 


= 
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CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 


a aos 


SE ee a 


Works Extensions, West Ham, for British Glass Industries. Reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric. 


TANDARDISATION. The 
standard sizes of B.R.C. 
Fabric provide a range of 
strength to suit all classes of 


reinforced concrete construction. 


THE BRITISH REINFORCED 
CONCRETE ENGINEERING Co. LTp. 
Head Office: 1, Dickinson Street, Manchester. 


Works: Trafford Park, Manchester. 


Branch Offices: LONDON, Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton St., Westminster, "S.W. eee EE DS: 
3, Park Lane; LIVERPOOL, 36, Dale St.; 
BRISTOL, 47, Whiteladies Road; GLASGOW, 
62, Robertson St.; DUBLIN, 2, Belgrave 
Place, Rathmines; BELFAST, 23, Chichester St. 


Prerereree eee 
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CORK TILES 


The above shows one of our many Standard Designs. 


NEWALLS NONPAREIL ||| -PECIFICATION ] 
CORK TILING L920 


Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.IB.A. 


DURABILITY : It has proved itself for 15 Price 5/- nett. Postage 9d. extra. 
years in public buildings, 
pate | enema ORDERS should be placed at once 
outlive oak. 
for the New Edition, which will be | 
CLEANLINESS: it is perfectly dustless and ready early in 1920, Every Section |. 
can be washed or treated : #| 
with polish. has been revised to date, and many | 
new Special Articles will appear. || 
WARMTH: Unlike most composition floor- | 
ings, it never makes the MSCor ewe ee Meee Be 
feet cold. All the &ditions since 1914 


& a & are completely Sold Out. 


Full particulars from Manufacturers : 
Can be ordered through Newsagents or direct from i 


NEWALLS INSULATION Co., Ltd., | TE GENIGAU: ; JOURNA TS: Led., 


31, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW | 
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NOW “READY. 


Architectural Water Colours 
and Etchings of W. Walcot. 


With an Introduction by SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., 
and Contributions by W.R. LETHABY, DR. THOMAS ASHBY, 


MALCOLM C. SALAMAN, W. G. NEWTON, MAX JUDGE, 
and_ others. 


M* WILLIAM WALCOT is so widely known as an artist of brilliant 
ability in the portrayal of architecture that he needs no introduction 
to the art-loving public. He stands alone in his extraordinary ability for 
re-creating the spirit of the great past—in re-envisioning antique life and 
architecture, particularly that of Greece and Rome, with a vividness and 


a spiritual truth that carry conviction 


In this work reproductions are given of a fully representative selec- 
tion of Mr. Walcot’s etchings and water-colours. 


The edition is strictly limited, all those who desire to obtain this 


interesting record would be well advised to secure a copy. 


§ PAINTINGS ARE GIVEN IN COLOUR, AND 
OVER 40 FINE ETCHINGS ARE REPRODUCED IN 
MONOCHROME. 


Price Chree Guineas Net. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, L71p., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


(In conjunction with Messrs. H. C. Dickins, London and New York.) 
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B-V- 
(PUMP OR TURBINE TYPE) 


Vacuum Cleaning 
INSTALLATIONS 


FOR 


DOMESTIC & PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


tf Combination” Wine Bins 


WOOD BOTTLE RESTS 
and IRON FRAMING. 
Made to Order to aes any space. 


Nn 


cane he 


MUM 


ee 
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IX 


STEEL DOCUMENT CABINETS 
and WAREHOUSE RACKS, 
Shelves for Offices and Strong 
Rooms, &c, 


FARROW & JACKSON, Ltd., 


16, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 


aS 


Particulars and Specifications trom 
THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S. 32), Parson’s Green Lane, London, S.W.6. 
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Willi Yip Wilh, 


LONDON.E.C.4 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 5597 & 5598 


VluWwlwllwlCW/; MMCCCCUC—00==—7, 


ugumupsmmmquddaaaaaqdaddddd EET WM, 


FOR PHOTO ENGRAVING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR QUALITY-SEE THE BLOCKS I 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND THE ARCHITECTS JOURNAL 


= ee OO Ee ——— Se ES 


ssececcstaacay 
Ses eeeesbese sks 
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are made in five qualities— 
MANSFIELD 
WINCHESTER 
STIRLING 


) CLYDE 


BEDFORD. 


Unlike any other brand of Cloth the surface is 
specially prepared to enable the ink to flow 
freely from the pen. Standardized Drawing 
Sheets on “ R.C.” Cloth are extensively used 
throughout the country, and by our process 
the ink will not smear or easily erase. 


B. J. HALL & Co.,, Ltd., 


CHALFONT HOUSE, 
| Wi rer bis of Cloth GT. PETER Si 
| and Sees rained WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. 


“RC.” TRACING CLOTHS 


BITUMEN 


“The Standard by which others are Judged.” 


Our products embody Permanence, Appear- 
ance, and Economy, and are being specified 
iby the Leading Architects and Authorities 
at Home and Abroad. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


.DAMPCOURSES | 
AND ROOFINGS. 
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ROBERT ADAMS, 


Manufacturers of 


METAL CASEMENTS & SASHES 


etc. 


DOOR AND WINDOW FITTINGS 
of all kinds, including Suitable 
Fittings for Modern . Housing 
programmes. Also 
DOOR SPRINGS—‘“ The Victor,’ 
for fixing in the floor and over- 
head. Gearing—Fanlight 
Openers—Panic Door Bolts— 
Hoppers — Casement Fasteners 
— Kicking Plates — Casement 
Bolts and Stays—Axle Pulleys— 
Hat and Coat Hooks — Sash 


Fasteners — Lock Plates — etc. 


LE LE IE 


Specifications and inquiries invited. 


3 & 5, EMERALD ST., HOLBORN, W.C. 


(ASBESTOS JOINTLESS FLOORING) 
FOR 


OFFICES, FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, HOSPITALS, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, PRIVATE HOUSES, Etc. 


DURATO is hygienic, dustless, vermin and damp- 
proof, fire-resisting and non-conducting. 

DURATO'®s specified by the War Office, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and by leading 
Government and private Architects. 

DURATO c22 be laid on existing floors of wood, 
concrete, iron, stone, or any solid 
foundation. 

DURATO floors laid over twelve years can be in- 
spected by arrangement, thus establish- 
ing its reliability and durability. 


All work guaranteed. Established 1905. 


Write for full particulars: 
THE DURATO ASBESTOS FLOORING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Union Hall, Union Street, Borough, London, S.E.1. 


Agent for Scotland : ANDREW W. ALLAN, 52, ST. ENOCH SQ., GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “ Durasflor, Sedist, London.” Directors : ; a Peener ens ‘CS 


Telephone: Hop 1965. Secretary: J. B, RISK, 


ee 


* 


B 
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LIFTS 


BY Bt 


WILL BE FOUND A VERY NECESSARY FEATURE 


~~~ RECONSTRUCTION 


TIME SAVING 
ENERGY SAVING 
EFFICIENCY 
RELIABILITY 
SAFETY 


SCHEMES 


FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY TO 


WAYGOOD-OTIS Lo. 


Head Office and Works: FALMOUTH ROAD, S.E.1. 


Telephones available Night and Day—4000 Hop. Telegrams: ‘‘Waygood Sedist, London.”’ 


Also in the Provinces and Abroad. 


PATENT 


Prices and Particulars on 


Application. 


St. Nicholas Square. 
LEICESTER. 


Specialists in 


HEATING 


all classes of 
buildings by 


HOT WATER 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
PREPARED. 


QUORN 
BOILER, 


Illustrated Lists Free on Application. 


MESCENCER ame f CO., LED? Horticultural Builders 


and Heating Engineers. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. tence Office: 122, VICTORIA ST., S.W,1 


WINDOW CLUTCH 


Stephens’ 
SEALS soo 


OAK, MAHOGANY, EBONY, WALNUT, CEDAR, | 
ROSEWOOD, WAINSCOT, & SATINWOOD. | 


Specimens and Prospectus tree by post on application to 


H. C, STEPHENS, Aldersgate St., London, E.C,| 


STAINED GLASS 
LEADED GLAZING _ 
METALCASEMENTS 


Designs and Estimates Submitted. 


JOHN HALL @ SONS. 
(Bristol and London), Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED 1788. 


173 & 175, Pancras Road, LONDON, N.W. 
and Broadmead, BRISTOL. 
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RAPID, 
STRONG, 
LASTING, 


_ | WEATHER- 
1s PROOF, 


| CHEAPER 
THAN ANY 


| 
‘ 


OF 


Che MODERN HOMES CONSTRUCTION | 


OTHER FORM | 


CONSTRUCTION. 


USED IN THE ERECTION OF THESE WOODEN-FRAME HOUSES, BY THE ARCHITECT, 


Ghe MODERN HOMES CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


COs sl. be 


Prudential Chambers, 
CASTLE STREET, SWANSEA. 


| All particulars | 


| from 


|THE MODERN 
HOMES 

| CONSTRUCTION 
CO/.EIDs 


or 


| THEIR 
| AGENTS. 


| Telephone : - | 
394 Central. 


The centre house in this group built in 30 days, 
Bricks used only 
in Foundations and Stacks. 


Telegrams: - 


‘* Structural, 
Swansea.’’ 


THE BISHOPRIC STUCCO BOARD 


SIR CHARLES T. RUTHEN, F.R.I.B.A., 
WAS SUPPLIED BY 
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ee WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 
TONDGR: MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
: er seers, Trafford Park. | StAndrew Steel Works” » | Pinkston. 
Donat a. BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE: fie !9.Waterloo 5° | 
ey e Office: 47, Temple Row. — Milburn House. | 
a London City Office : o: LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hite: EC 4. 
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Buildirg at 
Wallsend-on- l'yne 
for 
Messrs. Swan Hunter and 


Wigham Richardson, Ltd. 


FLERE 


Designed and erected by 


our own staff. 


Enquiries invited for— 
FPACTORIES,. WARE- 
ROSES RBUBLEIC 
BUILDINGS; SILOS; 
WATER TOWERS, 
BUNKERS, BRIDGES, 
RESERVOIRS, Ete. 


meieR LIND &@ CY 


Designers and Contractors, 


Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone No.: VICTORIA 3746. 
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Type Height Width 
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WRI SC 


Adjustable Steel Shelving 


FERS # 


%, 


Library Installations | 


The Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
having adapted part of their Works and ]} 
Machinery to meet the known demands | 
for Steel Furniture, Invite Enquiries | 

for their specially designed . 


LIBRARY FITTINGS & BOOK CASES 
FIXED & ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
LOCKERS 

CUPBOARDS (Fireproof) 
FILING CABINETS 


Catalogue on Application. 


THE AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING CO,, 
(Steel Furniture Department), Ltd. 


ci THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9. 


Fire-Resisting Sanitary Space-Saving Durable 
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WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


E / (ae P77) 


Official price list can be obtained on 
reguest from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


DoubleElephant 40° x26%" 1331bs 480's fs? per sheet nett. 
Trpertall voc BOA *22% Jalbs. 4g0s I04 , 4  » 
POV AL «i: OL" XID walbs FSR Ol sx) on 


WOOD PRESERVER. 


NEW BUILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE’” renders the new wood 
permanently proof against ORY ROT 


DLORBO/LO/NGS— 


=SYLVADURE.” exterminales exislent 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


“SYLVADURE "!I5 used by the Admiralty 


and the War Office and :s easily the best 
time-resisling coafing It shoutd be specified 


and scheduled by all Archilects Builders, ele 
SAMPLES ANO PARTICULARS SENT FREE 


| Wau. MACLEAN SONS & CO. 
| BROAD SIREET HOUSE, LONDON, EC2. | 


2 TELECRAMS.- ns TELEPHONE a, 
“WILMACLEAS. AVE. ‘LONDON WALL 3888 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER , NE 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS:- 


oJ WYTHIAVIPIMTAUN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :— 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C®° 9,B8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


$ TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN, LONDON. 
W YORK. WOKS, RUTHERGLEN. A 


<a ee: 


The Contract of To-day 


Involves three important considerations. 


(1) The Record of the Contracting Firm. 


(2) Is the Contracting firm equipped with 
modern plant and is that plant 
available immediately ? 


(3) Does the skilled and unskilled labour 
employed by the Contracting firm possess 
actual working knowledge of modern 
constructional plant and methods ? 


The above consideratious affect time and cost, 
both of prime importance in public and private 
works. 

We have a unique experience in Factory 
Building, Ferro-Concrete work and in Construc- 
tional Steelwork and we can transfer anywhere 
modern constructional equipment and experienced 
labour for the erection of any kind of building, 
permanent or temporary. 

Our up-to-date plant and organisation is 
planned for economy of time and cost. 

We have to our credit Government and private 
contracts to the value of millions of pounds. 


We shall be pleased to hear about your plans for 
new constructions. Cousultative advice gladly 
given. 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & Co., Ltd, 129:122, Victoria Street, _S.W.1, 


(Archangel Works, 


XVili 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEM 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders, 
The words ‘‘Fair Wages Clause’’ inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause 
in the Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 


December 24.—HOSPITAL. Towyn.—For Memorial 
Cottage Hospital at Towyn, for the Hospital Com- 
mittee. Architect. and Surveyor, F. Howarth, 
L,R.I.B.A., Towyn, Mer. 


December 27.—HOUSES. Banbury.—Banbury 
R.D.C. invite tenders for erection of sixty-eight 
cottages in various parishes. Tenders to the Archi- 
tect. Mr. T. Lawrence Dale, A.R.I.B.A., Horse Fair, 
Banbury. 


December 29.—HOUSES. Chichester.—For erection 


of twenty houses in Chichester, for the T.C. Con- 
tractors can tender for two or more houses. Plans, 
specilications, etc., can be seen at the City Sur- 


4 


veyor’s office, 7, Lion-street, Chichester. 

December 29.—HOQUSES. Gower, S. Wales,—Con- 
tractors desirous of tendering can obtain quantities 
at the office of the Architect, Mr. Henry A. Ellis, 
40 and 41, Castle Street, Swansea, on payment of 
the sum of two guineas. Estimates in sealed en- 
velopes, endorsed ‘‘ Housing Scheme,’’ to Mr. H. J. 


Ind at the Gower R.D.C. Offices, Fisher Street, 
Swansea. 
December 29.—HOUSES. Blackburn.—The Hous- 


ing Committee of the Corporation of Blackburn in- 
vite tenders for the erection of additional cottages 
(types ‘‘W” and ‘*X’’) on the Green Lane site, 
Cherry Tree. The total number of cottages to be 
erected under this tender is twenty-four, in blocks 
of four, and a tender may be for one or more blocks 
up to that total. Plans, specifications, and condi- 
tions of contract can be seen, and a copy of the 
bills of quantities obtained, from Mr. A. T. Goose- 
man, Borough and Water Engineer, Town Hall, 
Blackburn, on payment of a deposit of £3 for a 
complete bill of quantities, or £2 in the case of 
each separate trade. 


December 30.—REPAIRS. Burnley.—The Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Works, etc., are prepared 
to receive tenders for the execution of ordinary 
works and repairs to the buildings in their charge 
in the Burnley district. Schedule of prices, condi- 
tions of contract. forms of tender, and all partieu- 
lars may be obtained on application to the District 
Architect, H.M. Office of Works, New Bridge Street, 
Manchester. 


December 30.—HOUSES. East Grinstead,— 
Tenders for the erection of fourteen houses in the 
parishes of Hartfield and Withyham. The houses 
will be built in pairs, and tenders may be for one 
or more pairs. Tenders to Francis 8. White, Clerk 
to the Council, 6, High Street, Eust Grinstead. 


December 30.—REPAIRS. Ashton-under-Lyne.— 
The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, ete., are 
prepared to receive tenders, addressed to the Secre- 
tary, H.M. Office of Works, for the execution of 
ordinary works and repairs to the buildings in their 
charge in the Ashton-under-Lyne district. Schedule 
of prices, conditions of contract, forms of tender, 
and all particulars may be obtained on application 
to the director of Contracts. 


December 30.—OFFICES. MHaverhill__For  erec- 
tion of new offices for Haverhill Council School, for 
the West Suffolk Education Committee. Plans and 
specification can be seen and form of tender 
obtained on application to the County Architect, 


Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, M.S.A., 51, Abbeygate 
Street, Bury St. Edmunds. Sealed tenders to Mr. 
F,. KR. Hughes, County Education Secretary, Shire 


Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

December 30.—HOUSES. Griffithstown.—For crec- 
tion of sixty-four houses at Griffithstown, near 
Newport. Mon., for the Panteg U.D.C., in aceora- 
ance with plans, specifications, and form of con- 
tract, which inay be inspected at the Council Offices. 
Pontymoel, near Pontypool, or at Offices of Archi- 


tects, Messrs. Thomas and Morgan and Partners, 
23, Gelliwasted Road, Pontypridd, from whom ail 
further particulars may be obtained. 


30.—POST OFFICE. Petersfield 

Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Works, ete., are prepared to receive tenders, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, §8.W.1, for the erection 
of a new Post Office at Petersfield, Hants. Bills of 


December 
(Hants).—The 


quantities and forms of tender on deposit of one’ 


guinea. 


December 31.—HOUSES. Bath.—Tenders for the 
erection of ten houses at Dolemeads. Tenders to 
Fredk. D. Wardle, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Bath. 


December 31.WAR MEMORIAL. _ Halifax.—fo, 
erection of ‘‘ The Districts surrounding Bradshaw 
(Halifax) War Memorial.” Dimensioned designg re. 
presenting a conspicuous landmark must accompan 
all estimates submitted. Full particulars as to pro- 
posed site, etc,, may only be had upon written ap- 
plication to the Hon. Secs., Messrs. Taylor and 
Birch, Bradshaw Mill, Halifax. 


December 31,_TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Devs. 
bury.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, 
etc., are prepared to receive tenders, addresgeq to 
the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, ete., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, London, 8.W.1, for the erection 
of a new telephone exchange at Dewsbury. Drayw- 
ings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract may be seen on application at HM 
Office of Works, Infirmary Street, Leeds, or London 
{as above). Bills of quantities and form of tender 
from Director of Contracts, on payment of one 
guinea. 


December 31.—SCHOOL. Cheltenham.,—For the 
following work, for the Cheltenham Education Gom- 
mittee: Central School, Gloucester Road, erection 
of a handicraft building, additions to domestic 
science building; Gloucester Road Junior Mixed 
School and Naunton Park School, erection of addi- 
tional lavatories. Plans and_ specifications can be 
inspected at the offices of Messrs. Chatters, Smith- 
son and Rainger, Architects, Regent Street. Tenders 
must_be sent to Mr. W. T. Long, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Department, Municipal Offices. 


January 1.—HOUSES. Rugeley._The Rugeley 
U.D.C. invite tenders for construction of 36 houses 
to be erected on their Sandy Lane site, Plans, 
specifications, and conditions of contract may be 
seen and bills of quantities and forms of tender 
obtained upon application to Mr. W. E. Rogers, 
Surveyor, Rugeley, upon payment of £1 1s. 


January 5.—Houses, Haverhill.—Tenders for 
erection of ten houses at Haverhill. Tenders may 
be submitted for one or more pairs of houses, or for 
the whole number. Bills of quantities and forms 
of tender can be obtained and_ specifications and 
drawings inspected at the office of the Architect, 


(Contracts continued on page xx.) | 
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** Measures, London.” 
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Arr Mera, CONsTRuUCTION Co Lrp 


RANES BUILDING SOCIATED WITH Pep af ST PANCRAS IRONWORK © 
526 HOLBORN Ec ONEQO [TP 


| Steel Shelving will 
not warp or crack. 


A RT Metal Steel Shelving is as durable as 
the strongest modern building, and will 
bear a far heavier weight than wood without 


the least signs of warping or cracking. In 


appearance, too, it is far superior, and 1s 
| fire-resisting and more sanitary. The standard 
| finish is olive green stoved enamel, but it can 
| be supplied in any other colour if specified. 

| The special enamel used will not crack or chip. 


F Plans, Estimates and full particulars on request. 


ART METALCONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
7, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 


’Phone: Holborn 6622. Works: Romford and Holloway. 


Rr ED SENS, SALOME RE 


i<“FRORNIT TH” a: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


| ECONOMICAL METHOD ror 
HOUSING & RECONSTRUCTION 


IRONITE AND CEMENT SLURRY 
watenrroonna WWALLS 
One coat applied with a brush absolutely waterproofs Breeze 
Blocks, Cuncrete, Brickwork, &c., against heavy water pres- 
sure AND SAVES ALL THE COST OF RENDERING. 
Over 14 millions square yards already treated tor H.M. 
Government, &c. 


FLAT ROOFS rendered Waterproof at less than 
half the cost of Asphalt. 


——— 

a) 3’ BRAND FLOORING AND 
IRONITE CEMENTS © 9°" waTERPROOFING 
Makes Concrete Floors WEAR PROOF, DUST PROOF, 
WATER PROOF, GREASE PROOF. The ideat 
flooring for Collieries, Engineering Works, Shipyards, 

Quays, Garages, Aircraft Sheds, &c. 
For rendering, ata very low cost, Cement, Brieks, Concrete, 


Wood, &c., absolutely Waterproof and Otl Proof against 
heavy water pressure, 


For full particulars apply to— 


THE IRONITE COMPANY, 


(Managers—S. THORNELY MOTT & VINES Ltd.), 


11, OLD QUEEN STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.I. 


Telephone: No. 5618 VicTorIA. 
Telegrams: THoRMOTVIN, VIC., Lonpon. 


An * lronite” Floor nearing completion 
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Mr, H. Brown Thake, 10, High Street, Haverhill, 
upon payment of a deposit of two guineas. Tenders 
to James Beasley, Clerk, Haverhill, 


January 7.—HOUSES. Sevenoaks.—The Sevenoaks 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of twenty-four 
houses and making new road at Sundridge in their 
rural district, 


January 8.—_WAR MEMORIAL. Haslingden,— 
The Committee invite designs and estimates for a 
memorial tablet to be erected in St. James’s Church, 
Haslingden, and including lettering for about 80 
names. Designs and estimates to be sent to Mr. 
Als rf Hamer, 21, Radcliffe Street, Haslingden, Lan- 
cashire. 


January 9.—HOUSES. Ongar.—Tenders for erec- 
tion of 17 houses at Marden Ash. Ongar. Drawings, 
specifications, and conditions of contract have been 
prepared by Mr. Allan F. Royds, Lic,R.I.B.A., and 
may be seen at his Office 2, Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C,1, and at the Surveyor’s Office, at the 
Council House, Chipping Ongar. Bills of quantiities 
may be obtained from the Surveyor of the Council 
on deposit of two guineas. Tenders to Armold 
Richardson, Clerk to the (Council, the Council House, 
Chipping Ongar. 


January 9.—POST OFFIC€. Henley-on-Thames.— 
The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Office of Works 
invite tenders for the erection of a new Post Office 
at Henley-on-Thames. 


January 9.—STORES. Enniskillen.—For erection 
of new flour stores and modern bakery at Henry 
Street, Enniskillen, for the United “Co-operative 
Baking Society, Glasgow. Plans, specification, and 
rules of quantities may be obtained on application 
to Mr. J. Donnelly, Architect, Enniskillen. 


January 10.—HOUSES. Droitwich.—For erection 
of 12 houses in the Holloway Droitwich, for the T.C. 


January 10.—COTTAGES. Chippenham.—For erec- 
tion of a block of four and a pair of cotitages for the 
T.C. Conditions, specifications, quantities, and form 
of tender may be obtained from Mr. A. E. Adams. 
Borough Surveyor, Chippenham, Wilts., on payinent 
of £1 1s. Soaled tenders to Town Clerk, Chippenham, 
Wilts. 


January 10.—COTTAGES. Congleton.—Tenders for 
erection of 15 cottages on the Bromley Lane site. 
The cottages to be erected under this tender are in 
six blocks of two and one of three, and the tenders 
may be for one or more blocks up to that total. 
Plans, specifications, and conditions of contract can 
be seen and a copy of the bills of quantities obtained 
from Mr. J. H. Walters, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Congleton, on deposit of £3. 


January 10.—SANATORIUM. Salford.—For erec- 
tion of a sanatorium at Nab Top, Marple for the 
Salford Corporation. Form of tender, general con- 
ditions, specification, and bill of quantities may be 
obtained ‘on application to the Architect, Mr. J. 
Cubbon, F\R.I.B.A., 42, John Dalton Street, Man- 
chester, upon depositing the sum of £2 2s. The 
plans may be inspected and further particulars ob- 
tained from the Architect. Sealed tenders, endorsed 
“ Sanatorium,” and addressed to the Chairman of 
the Health Committee, to Mr. L. ©. Evans, Town 
Clerk, Salford. 


January 12.—HOUSES. Conway.—For erection and 
completion of houses in connection with housing 
schemes, ~ Separate tenders may be submitted for 
whole of houses under each scheme, or part of each 
scheme for not less than 10 houses. Plans, draw- 
ings, and specifications may be seen, and bills of 
quantities, form of tender, and conditions of contract 
obtained at the Office of Mr. J. A. Jones, Architect, 
Roby House Chambers, Llandudno, on payment of 
£2, 2s. 


January 14—HOUSES. Brighton.—For erection in 
brick of 479 houses for the Corporation. The estate 
has been divided into four sections, and contractors 
may tender for one or more sections, or for one or 
more pairs of houses on any section. Specifications, 
bills of quantities and forms of tender will be ready 
by December 31, and after that date may be obtained 
at the Office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton, on payment of a deposit of 10s. 6d. for 
each section. Drawings and all information at the 
Office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


January 14.—HOUSES. Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—For 
erection of 60 houses for the Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
U.D.C. Drawings, specifications, and conditions of 
contract may be seen at the offices of the Architects 
Messrs,. Baines and Provis, A.R.I.B.A., and M.S.A.. 
16, Friar Lane, Leicester. Copies of bills of quanti- 
ties may be obtained from the Architects on deposit 
of £2 2s. Tenders to Mr. P. Musson, Market Street, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 


January 14.—HOTEL. London, E.C.—Tenders for 
extensive works of alteration, sanitary, heating, 
lighting (electric), culinary installations, lifts (elec- 
tric), works of decoration, etc., of the Manchester 
Hotel, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C., for Messrs. 
R. E, Jones, Ltd. 


January 15.—HOUSES. Lambeth.—The Council 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Lambeth invites 
applications from builders and contractors who are 
prepared to tender for the erection of some or all 
of 139 dwellings. Drawings and specifications, etc., 
may be seen at the office of the Architect, Mr. 
W. E. Watson, F.R.I.B.A.,--37, Norfolk_street, 
Strand, W.C. Bills of. quantities and forms of 
tenger will be supplied on ‘receipt of a deposit 
of £3 8s. Tenders to Bruce Penny, Town Cerk, 
Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton Hill, §.W. 


January 15.—HOUSES. Whitefield.—Tenders for 
construction of 16 houses. Plans, conditions of 
contract may be seen, and bills of quantities, forms 
of tender obtained on application to the Council’s 
Architect, Mr. Gorge M. Denton, Council Offices, 
Whitefield, upon payment of £2 2s. 


January 16—HOME, Darlington.—Tenders for the 
erection of Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Home in Cleveland Road, Darlington. The plans 
can be inspected and bills of quantities can be ob- 
tained at the offices of the Architects. A deposit of 
two guineas will be required for the quantities. 
Tenders to the Architects, Joseph Potts and son, 12, 
Kidon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


No  Date.—HOUSES, Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—The 
Council invite tenders for the erection of 60 houses 
on Smisby Road site; construction of roads and lay- 
ing sewers. The drawings, specifications, and con- 
ditions of contract may be seen at the offices of 
the _ Architects, Messrs. Baines 
A.R.I.B.A. and M.S.A., 16, Friar Lane, Leicester. 
Copies of the bills of quantities may be obtained 
from the architects upon deposit of £2 2s. 


No Date.—RE-BUILDING. Stoke-on-Trent.—Ten- 
der for pulling down old biscuit oven and re-building 
same; ali materials found. Particulars on applica- 
tion to W. T. Copeland and Sons, Stoke-on-Trcnt. 


No Date.—EXTENSION. Leeds.—Tenders for the 
extension of the school medical clinic, Edgar Street, 
Leeds. Contractors are requested to apply for 
schedule of quantities to the Architect’s Section, 
Nducation Offices, Calverley Street, Leeds. 


No Date—WAREHOUSE.  Spalding.—Contractors 
desirous of tendering for new warehouses and altera- 
tions to business premises at Spalding (erection to 
commence about middle of January) should apply to 
8. Phillips Dales, M.S.A., Consulting Architect, 63, 
High Ho:born, London, W.C. 


No Date—CINEMA.  Sheffield.—Contractors wish- 
ing to tender for the erection of a large cinema and 
cafe in Sheffield, or for the heating and ventilating 
and reinforced concrete work, are requested to send 
their names to Gibbs, Flockton, and Teather, Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, 15, St. James's Row, Sheffield. 


No Date—HOUSE. Oxford.—Tenders for the erec- 
tion at house in Kennington Lane. Plans and speci- 
fications may be seen and quantities obtained at the 
Office of the Architect, Mr. J. G. T. West, The 
Knowl, Abingdon. 


No Date.—RE-ERECTION. Armadale, Scotland.— 
Tenders for taking down of Y.M.C.A. hut at Turn- 
house and re-erection at Armadale. Particulars from 
Mr. T. Roberts, Architect, Bathgate. 


No Date.—CLUB PREMISES.  Westcliff-on-Sea.— 
Tenders for erection of club premises for Service 
men and ex-Service members of H.M. Forces. Speci- 
fications, plans, conditions. and form of tender can 
be obtained from Mr. C. R. Beckett, Surveyor, 100, 
Ronald Park Avenae, Westelift-on-Sea, upon deposit 
of £1 Is. 


No Date-——DWELLINGS. Wantage.—Builders and 
contractors willing to tender for -erection of 
workmen’s dweilings in the parishes of Brightwalton, 
Compton, Fawley, Farnborough and Peasmore, send 
names and addresses to Messrs. C, 8S. Smith and Son, 
Architects, 164, Friar Street, Reading. 


No Date.—EXTENSIONS. Chester.—For extensions 
to Cottage Hospital, Tarporley, Cheshire. Quantities 
from Mr. A. Priest, Architect, Godstall Chambers, 
Chestier. 


No Date.—BRICKWORK. Whittlesey.—Tenders 
for the brickwork and plastering for six cottages at 
Whittlesey, for the London Brick Company, Ltd., 
Old Fletton. Drawings can be had on application, 


No Date.—COTTAGES. Sudbury,  Suffolk.— 
Builders desiring to tender for the erection of cot- 
tages should at once apply to the Clerk, J. 0. Steed, 
Esq., 6, Gainsborough Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


No Date.—CONVERSION. Bradford.—Tenders for 
conversion of 832, Leeds Road. Bradford, into club 
premises. John Jackson, Architect, Sundridge Road, 
Bradford. 


No Date.—RE-ERECTION. Norwich.—Tenders to 
pull down, cart, and re-erect wood and corrugated 
iron buildings, 100 ft. by 40 ft. Particulars of W. 


Vincent and Sons, Upper King Street, Norwich. 


No Date.—_SCHOOL. Hyde.—Tenders for the erec- 
tion of an additional class-room of timber, etc., at 
Flowery Field ‘Council School. Plans may be seen 
and copies of specification obtained at the Education 
Office, Hyde. 


No Date.—EXTENSIONS. Mirfield.—Tenders for 
extensions and alterations to club premises in Town- 
gate, Mirfield, for the Towngate Working Men’s 
Club. 


No Date.—HOUSES. Cannock.—Tenders for the 
construction of brick foundations and other work 
in connection with the erection of 60 huts at Hunt- 
ington and Great Wyrley. Plans, specifications, 
quantities, and form of tender on application to 
Mr. H. M. Whitehead, Director of Housing, Penk- 
ridge. 


and Provis, 


No Date.—HOUSES, Bucklow.—The Council j 
early offers tor sale of houses erected, in co 

erection, or about to be erected by contracto 
others within their district for housing of th 
ing classes and also invite builders and con; 
to submit plans and state fully the terms and eor 
ditions on which they would be prepared to builq 
workmen’s dwellings within the district for 
Council. Any further information may be obta 
from the Council’s Surveyor (Mr. J. McD. Mc} 
zie), 26, Station Buildings, Altrincham. . 


No Date——ADDITIONS. Goole.—Tenders for , 
tions and alterations to the Conservative € 
Goole. Plans may be seen and quantities ob 
at office of Mr. F. Turner, Architect, Carlisle 
Goole. 

No Date.—HOUSES, Dunfermline.—Contr, 
desirous of tendering for the erection of 
stalment of 185 houses are requested to se 
names and addresses to R. Muir Morton, City 
bers, Dunfermline. 


ELECTRICAL. 


December 24.—ELECTRIC PLANT. Manchest 
The Electricity Committee of the Manchester — 
poration are prepared to receive tenders fe 
supply, delivery, and erection at their Barton 
Station, Trafford Park, Manchester, of two 2 
kw. and two 1,000 k.w. 3-phase  turbo-al 
with condensing plants, ete. Further particu 
information can be obtained on application 
S. L. Pearce, Chief Engineer and Manager, Dic 
son Street, Manchester. Tenders, addressed to 
Chairman of the Electricity Committee, must 
delivered at the Town Hall, a 


December 29.—SWITCHGEAR. Manchester 
the supply, delivery, and erection of three- 
5,600 volt sub-station switchgear, at any sub-s 
in the area of supply, for the Electricity Con 
Specification, drawing and form of tender 
‘had on application to Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secreta 
Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 


December 30.—PUMPS. ~~ Glasgow.—Tenders for 
electrically-drivem de-watering pumps for Gr: 
Docks, Govan, Glasgow, for Clyde Niavigation ; 
tees. Drawings and specifications may be see 
Office of Messrs. Walter Bridges and Company, 
sulting Engineers, 3, Salters’ Hall Court, Le 
E.C.4, and at Office of Mr. 'T. R. Mackenzie, Ge 
Manager and Secretary, 16, Robertson street, il 
gow, and copies thereof, together with form cf 
der, will be furnished on deposit of £2 2s. ] 


January 2.—CABLE,  Sheffield.—For supply a 
laying of six core extra high tension split cond 
cable, for Electric Supply Committee. on 
desiring to submit teaders may see drawin 
obtain specification, bill of quantities, form of 
and general conditions of contract at the 
Commercial Street, Sheffield, on payment of 


12—PLANT. Barnes.—For suj 
boilers, economisers, draught 
turbo-alternators, condensers, air and cire 
pumps, transformers, rotary converters, — i« 
Barnes U.D.C. Specifications and forms of_ 
may be had on payment of a deposit of £1. 
to Mr. C. 8. Davidson, M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E., 
Electricity Works, High Street, Mortlake. 


January 28.—CABLES, ETC. Islington.— 
lowing contracts for one year from April 1, 19 
the Islington B.C.: Cables, electricity supply 
terminal, service, net work, and fuse boxes, ii 
ings, tapes, compounds, etc. Forms of tender, 
fication and contract may be obtained on ! 
at the Town Hall. Tenders to Mr. C. G. E. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Islington, N.1. 


ENGINEERING. 


December 24.-ELECTRIC PLANT. Manc 
The Electricity Committee of the Manches' 
poration are prepared to receive tenders 
supply, delivery, and erection at their Barton 
Station, Trafford Park, Manchester, of two 
kw, and two 1,000 k.w. 3-phase turbo-al 
with condensing plants, ete. Further particula 
information can be obtained on application 
S. L. Pearce, Chief Engineer and Manager, 
son Street, Manchester. Tenders, addressed 
Chairman of the Electricity Committee, 
delivered at the Town Hall, 


January 29.—FUEL ECONOMISER. Scar 
—The Guardians of the Scarborough Union 
tenders for the erection of a fuel economiser 
Power Station, the Workhouse, Scarborough 
desirous of tendering are requested to apply 
ticulars to J. W. Read, Cerk to the Guard 
Dean Road, Scarborough. : 


IRON AND STEEL. 


No Date.—SCRAP IRON. Manchester,—Diree 
of Manchester Ship Canal invite tenders for p 
of old scrap-inon. Spegification forms May Di 
tained from the Superintendent, Bridgewater I 
ment, Chester Road, Manchester,  - 


No Date.—TRAMWAY POLES. Salford.—Fol 
ply of steel tramway poles, for the Salford C 
tion. Apply to the General Manager, 32, B 
Street, Sialford. 


January 
water-tube 


PAINTING ~ 


December 24.—DECORATION. Blackpool. 
ders for redecorating the Baptist Tabernacle, 1 
pool. Specifications can be had on applying to 
Parsonage, 23, Redcar Road, N.S., Blackpool. — 


(Contracts continued on page xxii.) a 
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MADE IN ENGLANY 
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Just Like Day-light. 


The quality of light produced by the OSRAM (ATMOS TYPE) lamp closely resembles 


daylight and is rich in actinic rays. 


The lamp, which is of the gas-filled half-watt type, embodies the very latest discoveries in 
the art of lamp-making, and is now made in comparatively low candle-power values, 
suitable for Factories, Shops, Offices, Public Buildings, Banks, Board Rooms, etc., and in 
all situations where adequate lighting correctly distributed and diffused is necessary. 

For equal consumption of electricity compared with the vacuum type lamp the OSRAM 
(ATMOS TYPE) gives approximately double the candle power; or, vice versa, for equal 
candle power it consumes approximately half the amount of electricity. 


The Illuminating Engineering Dept. of the G.E.C. will 
be pleased to collaborate with you in the scientific applica- 
tion of these lamps to any particular requirements. S] a 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING ELECTRICIANS, IRONMONGERS, AND STORES. G E (ox 
e s 


The General Electric Co. Ltd., Lamps 


Principal Showrooms and Sales Depot, 


67 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. Atmos We ‘ 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 
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December 26—ASYLUM. Derby.—The Committee 
of the Derby County Asylum are prepared to receive 
tenders for the painting of two wards. Specifications 
of the above may be obtained from Mr. E. MeWil- 
liams, Resident Engineer of the Asylum, ‘Tenders to 
N. J. Hughes-Hallett, Esq., County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. 


December 31.—PAVILION. Dundee.—Tenders for 
painter work to be executed at Baxter Park Tennis 
Court Pavilion. Specification and form of tender to 
be had at Parks Office, 93, Commercial Street, Dun- 
dee. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


December 24.—SEWERS. Oldham.—The Oldham 
Housing Committee is prepared to receive tenders 
for the sewering and road-formation of various 
streets at the Hollins site. Plans and specifications 
can be obtained at the Borough Surveyor’s Office. 
Sealed orders to the Chairman of ths Oldham Hous- 
ing Committee, Town Hall, Oldham. 


December 27.—SEWERS. Chesterfield.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for construction of new 
streets and sewers in connection with the Boythorpe 
Housing Scheme. Plans and sections may be seen and 
a copy of the specification and bills of quantities 
obtained at the Office of the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, 2, Gluman Gate, Chesterfield. 


December 30.—SEWERS. Birmingham.—For the 
construction of lengths of sewers on and adjoining 
the Pineapple Farm Estate. Lifford. and at Witton 
Road and Manor Road, Witton, together with over- 
flow chamber, manholes, and other incidental works, 
for the Public Works and Town Planning Committee. 
Plans and specifications may be seen, and copies of 
bills of quantities obtained at the Office of Mr. H. BH. 
Humphries, City ‘Engineer and Surveyor, Counci! 
House, Birmingham, on payment of a deposit of £2. 


January 5—WATER MAINS. Weston-super_Mar-. 
—For laying only of approximately 9.900 lineal yards 
of 16-in. cast-iron water main and appurtenant 
works, for the U.D.C. Drawings may be inspected, 
and specification, form of tender and bill of quanti- 
ties obtained on deposit of £5 5s., at office of Mr. 
H. A. Brown, Engineer and Surveyor, Engineer and 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare. 


January 7.—SEWERS. Llandaff.—Tenders for Con- 
struction of about 330 lineal yards of 9-in. and 18-in. 
earthenware and cast-iron pipe sewers, with Man- 
holes, etc.. at Allensbank Road, Gabalfa, Llandaff. 
in accordance with plans and specifications which 
may be seen at Offices of the Engineer and Surveyor, 
Mr. James Holden. A,M.Inst.C.E.. Park House. 20. 
Park Place, Cardiff. Bill of quantities and form cf 
tender on deposit of £1. 


Manchester.—Tenders for 
the construction of sewers. Plans may be seen, and 
specifications, bills of quantities, and forms of 
tender obtained on application at the City Engi- 
neer’s office, Town Hall, Manchester, on payment to 
the City Treasurer of the sum of £2 2s. 


January 19—SEWERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


January 10..-STORES. Manchester,—Tenders for 
the supply to the Crumpsall Institution, Crescent 
Road, Manchester, of timber, painting materials, 
including white lead, zinc white, boiled and raw 
linseed oil, turpentine, driers, colouring pigments, 
etc. Quantities and particulars may in each case 
be had on application to Mr. Hargreaves, Superin_ 
tendent of Works, Union Offices, All Saints’, Man- 
chester. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


December 31.—Wood Green War 
Memorial. 


The Executive Committee of the War 
Memorial Committee invite designs for a 
memorial to be erected in Stuart Crescent 
Gardens, High Road, Wood Green. Total 
inclusive cost £1,000. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. William P. 
Harding, Hon. Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Town Hall, Wood Green. 


Fanuary 17.—Southport ; New Secondary 
School. 


Designs are invited for a new secondary 
school in Southport to accommodate 492 
boys. Mr. Maurice E. Webb, F.R.I.B.A., 
has been appointed assessor, A premium 
of 300 guineas will be awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitor, who will be appointed 
to carry out the work. Should the work 
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not be commenced within twelve months 
of the date of publication of the award, the 
successful architect will receive a sum 
equal to 14% per cent. of estimated cost, 
but not exceeding 1,000 guineas. This 
sum to form part of his ultimate commis- 
sion if subsequently instructed to carry out 
the design. Premiums of 200 and 100 
guineas will be given for designs placed 
second and third respectively. The site, 
which was illustrated in the “ Architects’ 
Journal,” of November 19, covers eleven 
and a quarter acres. It is hoped that the 
building can be obtained for, 
approximately, £90,000. A special 
feature of the school will be its 
organisation into six “groups” or 
“houses ” of boys of mixed ages, after the 
manner of a public school, and this will 


call for accommodation where each 
“house’’ can assemble under its own 
master. The printed instructions contain 


suggestions as to the necessary modifica- 
tions of planning under this system, but 
competitors are free to submit their own 
schemes. The schedule of accommodation 
includes the following: Assembly hall to 
seat five hundred, twenty classrooms, 
science department comprising eleven 
rooms and two stores in addition to the 
foregoing ; art department (three rooms), 
handicraft department (three rooms and 
store), staff and administrative offices (five 
rooms and suitable lavatory accommoda- 
tion for staff of twenty-five), store rooms 
for all departments in addition to those 
above-mentioned ; service rooms with hot 
and cold water on each floor; dining hall 
for 200 pupils with kitchen and service 
arrangements; library of about 1,000 
sq. ft., three music rooms, gymnasium for 
thirty pupils, cloak rooms, etc., three 
common rooms, swimming bath, approx. 
50 ft. by 27 ft. (water size), with dressing 
rooms, etc., rifle range, and caretaker’s 
cottage separate from main building. The 
drawings required are block plan, 
sixteenth scale plans of each floor, eleva- 
tions and sections, perspective, and half- 
inch detail of one bay of main front. The 
brief description of the buildings should 
give particulars of the materials, the 
method proposed for heating and ventila- 
ion, a schedule of accommodation, and an 
estimate of cost at present prices. A sepa- 
rate estimate for furniture and fittings not 
included in the general estimate is to be 
given. Designs to be received by the 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Southport, not 
later than January 12, 2O20t 


Bridgwater. 


The Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects re- 
quests members and Licentiates to refrain 
from taking part in the above competition, 
the conditions not being in conformity 
With the Institute Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions. The committee is 
In communication with the promoters of 
the competition with a view to the amend- 
ment of the conditions. 


Bridlington Memorial. 


The design submitted by Mr. Ernest G. 
Theakston, F.R.I.B.A., 12, New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Wendover, and Mr. S. 
Nicholson Babb, R.B.S., sculptor, The 
Studio, St. Dunstan’s Road, Baron’s 
Court, London, has been placed first by the 
assessor, Mr. J. Bilson, F.R.I.B.A, The 
committee have approved and awarded the 
£100 first premium. The second premium 
has been awarded to Mr. R. Evans, Ken- 
nington Oval, London, S.E. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


(Continued from page 791.) 4 


Appeal for a Wren Church. 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., is stron 
supportng the appeal for funds to presey 
the church of St. Mary Abchurch, 
Cannon Street. There is a danger of 
whole roof collapsing, and about £5,00 
required to put the building in thoroy 
repair. 
Flouses Past and Present. 
“Houses Past and Present’? was 
subject of a lecture given at the Nory 
Castle Museum under the auspices 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeol 
Society, by Mr. A. R. Powys, A.R.1.B 
who is the secretary of the Society fo 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


London Housing. 

At the last meeting of the L.C.C. it: 
stated that during the next five years th 
Council would probably have to rais 
thirty million pounds for housing. Th 
Ministry of Health has approved the la 
out of the Roehamptcn estate, which pr 
vides for the erection of 1,194 houses. 


Porthcawl and Concrete Houses. 
Porthcawl has commenced extensiy 
building operations with a system 
concrete house construction, as approj 
by the Ministry of Health. The lat 
authority to follow suit is the Abersyel 
Urban District Council, which has: j 
accepted a tender for 248 houses 
£213,735: 
Two Churches Needed. 
The necessity for erecting two chureh 
is confronting Hanging Eaton. 
Parish Church was destroyed by fire a 
years ago, and has yet to be rebt 
There is also an ever-growing need fo 
larger church at Soothill to replace 
temporary mission hall, and funds 
being raised for a larger and permanent 
structure. 
Somerset Memorial Proposal. 
At a meeting at Taunton to conside 
position of the borough and the county) 
memorial schemes, it was stated that 
proposed county memorial of a mg 
ment on the Mendip Hills has had 
abandoned because of inadequate 
sponse. Unly a few thousand pounds h 
been subscribed, and the County Com 
mittee is open to receive alterna 
proposals. a 
War Memorial Plaques. 
The War Office, which has in ha od 
issue of a memorial plaque and scrol 
the next-of-kin of those who lost their | 
through the war, announce that 1098, 
scrolls have now been distributed. 
special factory set up for the manufactur 
of the memorial plaques is now | 
equipped, and their distribution has t 
commenced. Designed by Mr. E. C 
Preston, of Liverpool, the plaque 
classical style, in low relief upon a co 
disc, approximately 5 in. in diam 
Britannia is represented helmeted 
with trident, holding out a wreath abo 
raised panel, in which is placed the 1 
of the person commemorated. By 
side is a lion, also of classical type, 
ing forward in a menacing attitw 
the field are two dolphins (as on the 
known classical coins of Syracus 
blematic of Britain’s sea-power. 
is the inscription, “He died for fi 
and honour,” and a sprig of oak. I 
exergue is a group in smaller scale, a 
having overthrown an eagle. Pie 
and scrolls are being distributed as 
become ready. . 
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GIBBONS’ “COTTAGE” WINDOW 


WITH SLIDING SASH. SEAN DARD. SUZES- 


British Patents Nos. 12630/18 ; 123903/18 and 5535/19. Also Patented in U.S.A., France and Belgium, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India, and South Africa. 


Designed especially 
to meet the require- 
ments of the Local 
Government Board 
for the Housing 
Scheme. 


Light in 
Construction and 


Fireproof 


All outside surfaces easily cleaned from the inside of the rooms, the sliding portion hinged 
to open inwards and fitted with attachment for locking the casement when partly opened 
for ventilation. 


JAMES GIBBONS, St. John’s Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Office: 15/16, Fisher Street, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


| 
Telegrams: ACTINIFORM, Ox, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: 3835 GERRARD. 


~G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RELIEF 
DECORATION 


in 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
CARTON PIERRE 
DECORATED AND 
CARVED 
WOODWORK 
CAST LEADWORK. 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Appointments Wanted. 


Four lines or under 2s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ 
‘AND GLERKS, 56, Old Bailey, 


Clapham Road, S.W. Competent foremen 


Appointments Vacant. 
Six lines or under, 4s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d, 


BETTER JOBS. 
Join the 
ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 


{For Salaried Architects, Surveyors Quantity Sur- 


veyors, Draughtsmen, and Technical Assistants.) 
34 & 35, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Write to the ‘Secretary (B.) for 


Member. 


BE ALIVE TO THE TIMES AND YOUR PROPER 


INTERESTS. 
UNITY IS POWER. 


ARCHITECT required to carrying out reinforced 
concrete and steel commercial building, in the East. 
Engagement for a period of three years, with pos- 
Candi- 
‘dates with wide experience in the construction and 
erection of commercial buildings generally, and parti- 
‘eularly construction in reinforced concrete, should 
apply at once by letter stating age and salary required 
and giving full details of training and experience to 
L., Box 251, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. 985 


sible extension, free passage and quarters. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 


to £5 per week; 


apply.—Write. stating age. experience, 


class draughtsman; state age, experience, 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN required in 


London.—Write. stating age, experience, and salary 


Tequired, to Box 250, Sells’ Advertising Offices, 


Fleet-street, E.C.4. 984 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 
HOUSING SCHEME. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECT AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR. 

The Council invite applications for the above ap- 
pointment in connection with their Housing Scheme. 
‘Candidates must be experienced in the work invoved, 
including the laying out of sites and designing of 
houses, the preparation of quantities and the super- 
intendence and direction of works during construc- 
‘tion. 

The successful candidate will be required to de- 
vote the whole of his time to the duties of the 
appointment. 

Salary £450 per annum (inclusive of War Bonus). 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be 
a disqualification. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience 
and date when at liberty, accompanied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, to be de- 
livered to me not later than Thursday, January 8, 


1920. 
ROBERT HYDE, 
Town Hall, Stockport. Town Clerk. 
December 17, 1919. 989 


MARS|H, JONES AND CRIBB, LTD., 48, Boar Lane, 
Léeds, Yorks, have vacancy in their studio for De- 
signer; experienced PERIOD DECORATION and 
FURNITURE DESIGNING. All applications treated 
‘in confidence.—Apply, letter only, stating age, 
salary desired, and when available. 98A 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT wanted in 
Surveyor’s Office.—Must be accurate and neat 
draughtsman. capable of measuring and plotting 
plans of existing buildings.—Write, stating age, 
salary required, and enclose small sample tracing 
‘to “A. Z.,” Box 527, Willings, 125, Strand, W.C.2. 

987 


WANTED !IMMEDIATELY.—CLERK OF WORKS 
FOR CHINA; starting salary about £800 p.a.; 
2nd class passage allowed; 3 years’ agreement.— 
Write, stating full experience, age, and when dis- 
engaged, to Box 44. c.o. Dawson’s, 121, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4, 982 


Architects’ ‘and 


Contracts. 


CONTRACTORS, approved by the Ministry of Healti* 
‘for building houses, desire to enter into an imme- 
diate contract with a firm for the manu- 
facture of their Patent Concrete Blocks and Slabs. 
‘First order 40,000, at rate of 200 per day. If neces- 
sary, proportion of capital required for the neces- 
sary machines would be provided. Particulars by 
letter, first instance. to Messrs. Edell and Cor 4; 
King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 (Solicitors), 
un sealed envelopes marked ‘ Concrete pal 8 


FOREMEN 
E.C.—Experienced 
Foremen and Clerks of Works can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, 
and 
Clerks of Works are invited to join this Association. 


ASSISTANTS’ 


Ae _ Particulars, 
Application Form, and Name of Local Corresponding 


required in 
London Office.—Two vacancies at sa ary of £6 to £7 
per week, five vacancies at salary ranging from £3 
none but thoroughly gcod men need 
etc.,. to 
Box 519, Willings, 125, Strand, London, W.C.2. 978 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required in West- 
minster Office—Must be fully qualified and ag first- 
and 
‘salary required, giving references; preference will 
be given to ex-Service men.—Repiy, Rox 520, Wil- 
lings, 125, Strand, London, W.C.2. 979 
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THE JOURNAL “WANTED” ADVERTISEMENT COLUMNS, 


Tenders. 
Six lines or under, 68.; each addtional line, 6d. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF WOOLWICH. 


Estimates for the Erection of Houses for 
Working Classes at Eltham. 
Contractors desirious of tendering for the first 


portion of this work, consisting of 77 houses, are 


requested to send in their names to the Architects, 
Messrs. J. 8. Gibson and Maxwell Ayrton, 5, Old 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Bills of Quantities will be sent to the Contrac- 
tors approved by the Council on or about Janu- 
ary 12, 1920. 

Dated this 20th day of December, 1919. 

ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 


Woolwich, S8.H.18. 990 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Tenders are invited for extensive works of altera- 


tion, sanitary, heating, electric lighting, and 
culinary installations. Electrical passenger and ser- 
vice lifts, Works of decoration and sundry other 


works necessary for the complete remodelling of the 
Aldersgate Street, London, for 
Complete bills of 
quantities may be obtained (upon a deposit of five 


Manchester Hotel, 
Messrs. R. E. Jones, Limited. 
pounds, which will be returned on receipt of a bona- 
fide tender) and all particulars and plans inspected, 
on and after the 20th instant, at the offices of the 
Architect, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, F.R.I.B.A., 33, 
Furnival Street, Holborn Bars, E.C.4. 

Tenders to be sent, addressed to the Architect, and 
endorsed ‘‘ Manchester Hotel Tender ’”’ on or before 
the 14th proximo. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

December. 9, 1919, 962 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
EASINGTON RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 


The above Council require the names of Builders 
and Contractors desirous of tendering for the whole 
of the works in connection with housing 
Schemes at WINGATE and THORNLEY, CO. 
DURHAM, the first two of nine schemes to be 
undertaken by the Council. 

Each scheme includes Roadmaking, Construction 
of Sewers, laying of Water and Electric Lighting 
Mains, Fencing, Landscape Gardening, Footpaths. 
etc., and the erection of semi-detached houses of six 
different types, as follows :— 

WINGATE Site Coo eee eee 120 houses. 
THORNLEY Scasen@erksss Se cttoeiencomDO i 

Contractors desirous of tendering for one or both 
of the schemes are to send in their names on or 
before Wednesday, December 24, 1919, to the Archi- 
tect, J. Wilson Hays A.R.I.B.A.. Wingate, Co. 
Durham, at whose offices the Plans, Specifications, 
etc., may be seen during business hours on or after 
Ifth December, 1919. 

Bills of Quantities are now in course of prepara- 
tion. 

J. M. LONGUDEN, 
Clerk to the Conncil. 
Easington, Co. Durham. 
8th December, 1919. 969 


Oy 


TO BUILDERS. 


The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, ete., 
are prepared to receive Tenders before 11 a.m. on 
Friday, January 9, 1920, addressed to the Secre- 
tary, H.M. Office of Works. etec., Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, §.W.1. for the Extension 
of the Telephone Exchange at Tottenham, N. 

Drawings, Specification and a copy of the Condi- 
tions and Form of Contract may be seen on appli- 
cation at H.M. Office of Works (as above). 

Bills of Quantities and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained from the Director of Contracts at the 
above-mentioned address on payment of One Guinea. 
The sums so paid will be returned to those persons 
who send in tenders in conformity with the condi- 
tions specified above. 981 


TO BUILDERS. 


The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, ete., 
are prepared to receive Tenders before 11 a.m. on 
Friday, January 9, 1920, addressed to the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, ete., Storey’s Gate, Westmin- 
ster, London, $.W.1, for the ERECTION of a NEW 
HEAD POST OFFICE at HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 

Drawings, Specification, and a copy of the Con- 
ditions and Form of Contract may be seen on appli- 
cation at Henley-on-Thames Post Office or at H.M. 
Office of Works (as above). 

Bills of Quantities and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained from the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office 
of Works, at the above-mentioned address, on pay- 
ment of One Guinea. The sums so paid will be re- 
turned to those persons who send in tenders in con- 
formity with the conditions specified above. 980 


the 


Miscellaneous. 
Siz lines or under, 48. 6d.; each additional line, 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engin 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all oth 
jects ; second-hand at half prices; new books 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; | 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices g 
—W. and O. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross 
London, W.C, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES and RE-MEASUREMEN’ 
prepared by experienced Surveyor. Any distric 
Low fees.—Box 666. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart. 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLYTES, DRAWING 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


INST 


STRODE AND CO., LTD., Engineers and 
Workers, Manufacturers of Aero 


- 


PERSPECTIVES.—Colour, Pen and Ink, or 
Fully qualified assistance to architects in 
preparation of sketch designs, working dra 
details, tracings.—Write ‘Aloysius,’ 8, Tavi 
Road, Croydon, S.E. 


For Sale. 


SCAFFOLDING for Sale.—Large quantity of 
spruce hoards, poles, and pudlogs; delivered 
where.—Lyons, 163, Holland Road, Kensington. 


1,200 TONS NEW STEEL F.B. RAILS 20 lb. 
yard, with Fishplates and Bolts, and 54,000 & 
Sleepers to match for 24 in. gauge. Send inaui 
Thos. W. Ward, Ltd., Albion Works, Sheffield. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMS. 


Mr. A, G. BOND, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. (late 
and BATLEY), has resumed his Courses of In 
tion by Correspondence, personally, and in § 
at his former address, 115, Gower Street, W. 


Telephone: Central 8705. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
(Incorporated). 
A Preliminary Examination for the admissi 
Students and a Final Examination for those 
ing to apply for Associateship or Membershij 
be held in April, 1920. 
A sytlabus of the Examinations and a fo 
application for permission to sit may be ol 
from the Honorary Secretary, 28, Victoria § 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
These forms must be submitted for approyal 
the Council on or before January 30 next. 


ASSOCIATION 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENTS, EDITORIAL, CO 
HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—27-29, Tothill 
Westminster. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Buildable, Vic., Lond 


Telephone: ADVERTISEMENTS, EDITORIAL, COUNTI 
HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—6936 Victoria (2 li 


Date of Publication—Tur ARcHITECTS’ 
published every Wednesday, price 6d, 


The Subscription Rates per annum are as follow 


£1. d 
At all newsagents and bookstalls... 1 6 | 
By post in the United Kingdom...... aa 
By post to (Canada) Sree 110 0 
By post elsewhere abroad ............ 12% 


Subscribers can have their volumes bound 
plete with Index, in cloth cases, at a cost 
8s. 6d. each. Carriage extra. <A cheaper kt 
ing can be supplied at 7s. 6d. Carriage € 
A useful Binder has been especially prep 
allowing the copies to open flat for re 
price 4s., post free. 


Advertisements for the current week, altera 
to serial Advertisements, etc., must reach 
office not later than first post on Satw 


Rates for serial Advertisements, Special 
etc., sent upon Application. 


27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTE 
LONDON, 8.W.1. 
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Add another great 
‘service to your 
plans. 


' such a big part in the ultimate success of your 
work that you should make it a strong feature 
of all your plans. Electric Light can be made 
‘to fit in with, and considerably enhance, any 
scheme of decoration. And besides, being clean, 
safe, and economical, Electric Light is in itself a 
valuable service. 


| 
' Modern Electric Lighting can be made to play 


; Make it part of your service. 


ISSUE DIBY THE ELECTRIC: LAMP 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, LIMITED. 


—_———:— ee 


Ghe Illuminant of “ Satisfaction.” 


HO “bile Fire= ec Resi Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the mest efficient and esonomieal, 


eral 92 | | jek cages figs (esakee 


9 eG A 
ey 3 


a c Fy s ETN, 5 
1 ~S Hollow Bricks 
| Advantages of this Construction »wNe centermg required. Rapid in Cemstructioa, Sound Resisting. Light in weight. Ne discoleuratien ef ceilings. 


| No backing of ceilings, the greoved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. Moderate im price. Dries out quickly. Cam be fixed close te and ever existing fleers. 


Constructional Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitic Work, Asphalte on Roofs, ete. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, Engineers, 


Offices :—I7, GAZACECNURCH STREET, E.C. Works NINE ELMS LAME, S-W., & WARE, HERTS. 
Telegraphic Address:—"*Moman Rodgers, London.” Telephone No. 166 Avenue. 


LS... EE —————————_—— 

| Adopted by the Admiralty, if ‘ 

| the War Office, Ministry of ea ; 

| Munitions, Office of Works, | 
LD 


Railway Companies, etc.,etc. 


) ="). WEATHERPROOF, FIREPROOF, + WATERTIGHT. 
a 4 ww REQUIRES NO PAINTING. 


"EASILY FIXED TO WOOD, STEEL OR CONCRETE 
IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


THE FERRO-STONE GLAZING CO. Ltd. 
20, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. vctonatse7 


Xvi HE 


WM. OLIVER & SONS Th 


Thoroughly Seasoned Wainscot, 


Mahogany, Walnut, Teak, and other 
Hardwoods, in all Thicknesses, 
ENGLISH TIMBER. 

Seasoned Quartered Oak, Oak Butts, 
Aeroplane Ash, Walnut, &c. 


Office: 120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.1 
OR EVERY KIND OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


SEND TO 


LANGFIER, 


(Commercial Department.) 


343, FINCHLEY ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 
Phone: 1250 HAMPSTEAD. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


‘Prepared by Surveyor with Manchester 
Office. Housing a Speciality.—Box 498 


“PLASTERERS HAIR” 


Associated Wool Mills and 
Hair Manufacturers (Ltd.), 


TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.17 
Telephone: TOTTENHAM 1894. 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality London. 


PORTLAND» 
CEMENT. 


| LION WORKS. GRAYS, ESTABLI: ESTABLISHED 1855. 
| . CAPACITV, 4.000 TONS WEEKLY.” 


35 GREAT STHELENS.E.C, 


JOINERY 


Housing Schemes. 


Send for latest quotations from 


E. MORLEY & SONS, 


Derby. 


Contractors, 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES &c. 


ELECTROGRAPHED (the cheapest process) 
LITHOGRAPHED or LITHO-TYPED 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK ONLY 
PHOTO COPIES, PLANS & TRACINGS 
ARTISTIC & COLOUR PRINTING 


OLDACRES & Co, & Wm. HARD 


(Established 1880), 


Architectural Printers {1°24 44, BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1 
Telephone: No. 6863 Holborn, 


THE STONE PRESERVN. CO. L* 


Restorers and  Preservers of 
Modern and Historical Buildings. 
Sa, Little James St., Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. 
ER aa a eh i be ed 


JOHN BRYDEN 
& SONS 


4 KER) 


Electric and 
Hand Power. 


Passenger 
and Goods. 


Revolving 
Shutters 


(in Wood or Stee!). 


Priced Catalogue 
on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


LONDON: 15, Glendower Place, S.W.7 
EDINBURGH: 16, Frederick Street, 
GLASGOW : 63, West Regent Street. 
DUNDEE: 32, Bell Street. 


KINNEAR 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


SHUTTERS 


Car and Bus Depots, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Harbour Warehouses 
Core Ovens, 
Garages, and 
Entrances Generally 


ener eee 
On Admiralty, War Office and other Lists. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON 


Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM 


GLASGOW: 121 West George St. 
MANCHESTER : 90 Deansgate. 


LS 


1919. 


Ss eZ 


The 
Advisory 


Housing Committee 


of 


THE 


BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL 


GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


have during the 
war and since the 
Armistice given 
special attention to 


HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


Special Architects’ and Builders 
Numbers of a liberally illus-: 
trated monthly ‘‘A THOUSAND 
AND ONE USES FOR GAS” 
have been prepared and interested f | 
readers will be put on the 
regular mailing list on receipt | 
of a postcard mentioning this a 


| 
paper. ; 
| 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION, 
47, Victoria Street, 


Westminster, SA g 
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Est. 1851. *PHONE 67 BRIGHOUSE. 


J. C. BOTTOMLEY 
& EMERSON, Ltd. 


Brookfeot Works, Brighouse, Yorks, 
as GE TEE ERE 


Manufacturers of 
High-Class Decorators’ Colours. 
a 


; Wallideco” (Registered) 


The best Paint for Concrete. 


39 
“Bituvar’ Registered) 
THE Preservative for Ironwork in all Climates. 

> 4 59 
| “Bituvar’” Registered 


Wood Preservative 
Has stood the Test of years. 


w 
London Office: BROAD STREET HOUSE, E.C. 


’Phone: London Wall 7505 


| 


Ras. Cah kg 
RIN 


easaunenpen te 5 
eRe 


This table gives the results 


of careful tests of com- 


parative weights of roofing 


materials :— 


Poilite Standard Tiles 


per square, fixed, 22 cwt. 
be Hand-made Mastic Tiles 
E per square, fixed, 114 cwt. 
o Welsh or Cornish Slates 


per square, fixed, firsts, 4-5 cwt. 
»» seconds, 7 cwt. 


Bells Poilite®! 


Standard Tiles (153” x 152” for 
diagonal laying to laps of 2#” 
to 4”—-100 per square fon 34 
lap) are weather-proof, rot-proof, 
and fire-resisting. 


INSURANCE: Rate same as for domestic brick 
buildings, 1s. 6d. per cent. 


LDS 


(et Ne Sea SS 
Pas Sant ene 


ee 
Pe yen INT VES Oe 


: Samples and catalogues on request. 
Pee Bg.10 
a 

t 


¥{ Bell's United Asbestos Cold 


ae Pioneers of the World:s Asbestos Industry 
4 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


EISSN OE Ze Ne is EE INA 


HARDFAST 


Antiseptic 


Water Paint 


WASHABLE 
IS VARNISHABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


MADE IN 50 SHADES AND ALL 
OF WHICH ARE FAST COLOURS 


SEND FOR SHADE CARDS 
— and PRICE LIST to — 


E. C. BURROUGHS, 


59, Gresham Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


i. 


Peer TTT Tlie " 
(ACR 
DOOM, 

aie 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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EDITION DE LUXE 


of The 


Architects’ Journal 


December 31, 1919. Price 1/- net 


LEADING FEATURES. 


Commercial Buildings and Modern Factory Design and Construction. 
Illustrated by photographs and plans of selected examples of Factories, Banks, Insurance 


Offices, Post Offices, Departmental Stores and New Office Blocks. 


Rapid and Economical Methods of House Building. 


Special attention will be directed to the various alternatives to brick construction. The 
particular advantages and_ possibilities of concrete blocks, reinforced concrete, wood, 
pisé-de-terre, and other available methods of construction will be fully set forth. Typical 
examples of houses carried out in the respective materials will be shown. 


Household Equipment. 
This section will consist of a comprehensive survey of the manifold details of domestic 


equipment. It will incfude illustrations and descriptions of labour-saving devices of all 
kinds—fitment furniture, special fittings of various classes, electrical and gas appliances, etc. 


Central Heating. 
This System of heating, which is becoming increasingly necessary for housing schemes, 
will be the subject of an instructive article by an expert. 


Dormanstown Housing Scheme, Redcar. 
A very attractive scheme of houses for the working classes lately completed from the 


designs of Messrs. Adshead, Ramsey, and Abercrombie, Architects, will be fully illustrated 
by plans, elevations, and photographic views. 


War Memorials. 
A varied selection of projected and completed memorials will be shown. 


Buildings of the Year and Other Works. 


Various important buildings either recently completed or still in progress will be illustrated. 


Projected New Schemes of Improvement. 
For the first time the Schemes for improving the West End of London will be shown. 


Other Interesting Features will include recent examples of work by various prominent 
architects—Sir John J. Burnet, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., P. Morley 
Horder, F.R.I.B.A., and others; and 


A Useful Summary of the Principal Building Events of the Year. 


To secure this Issue an Order with your Newsagent should be placed at once, 


OR WITH 


Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, 5.W.1 
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ESERIES = 


‘Concrete Machinery il applied to 
HOUSING SCHEMES 


USE ONE OF VICKERS’ MACHINES AND 
MAKE YOUR OWN 


CONCRETE BRICKS 
ON THE SITE. 


Saves £30 on an Average Cottage. 
The Resulting Buildings are 
DRY, DURABLE, ATTRACTIVE. 


Also Machines for the Manufacture of 
CONCRETE ROOFING TILES AND CONCRETE SLABS. 


pe Grate ESOC ERED E NAG ROS GANS yeah 
ql be rs. 4 4 < 238 : ; é \ 9 . a “% : 
Telephone : es ~ SS Ds HE % 4 : # Vue : Telegrams: 
VICTORIA 8 sei i Derg aitcarel Meet aaaeel a Witice fe 
i 3 : : ae: Sous Vic, 
LONDON 


‘MONLITHCRETE 


'A rapidly constructed rigid floor adaptable for all classes of 
buildings. Now being constructed at © 


4 


{ 


Messrs. Pascall's New Factory, Mitcham. 
».  Hodgson’s Extension to Tannery, Beverley. 
,,  Lennant’s Brewery, Sheffield. 
, Frost's Rope Works, Charlton. 


» Babcock & Wilcox, New Offices, London. 
Peabody Dwellings, Camberwell Green, etc., etc. 


For Estimates and Full Particulars apply to 


FAWCETT CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD.. 


47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone No. VIC. 5846. Telegraphic Address: ABEDNEGO, VIC. LONDON. 
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